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It  was  near  nine  o’clock,  on  one  of  the  sun- 
niest, brightest  mornings  that  ever  transformed 
the  Yokohama  Bay  ripples  into  diamonds  or 
fringed  Fuji-yama’s  robe  of  snow  with  purest 
gold.  We  were  going  to  interview  Daibutz,  the 
great  bronze  Mogul  of  the  Buddhist  gods.  We 
had  heard  much  of  Daibutz.  Every  Japanned 
American  we  met  wanted  to  know  if  wo  had 
seen  him,  and  every  other  one  confided  to  us  re- 
ligiously that  we  ought  to  see  him ; but  for  three 
days  previously  an  anti-Buddhist  weather-clerk 
had  dampened  our  enthusiasm,  taken  the  starch 
oat  of  our  plans,  and  imprisoned  us  with  floods 
of  “moist,  unpleas.ant”  rain.  On  this  Sund.ay 
morning,  howver,  all  was  serene,  from  the 
meteorological  outlook  to  the  tempers  of  those 
concerned;  and,  blue  skies  eliminating  blue 
spirits,  we  cheerfully  prepared  for  departure — 
■tve  embracing  Doctor  and  Mrs.  Eldridge,  pa- 
tron saints  of  Americans  in  Yokohama,  and  a 
party  of  American  ladies  and  navy  officers,  re- 
cipients of  their  hospitality. 

A dozen  jinrikishas  waited  before  the  door, 
and  two  dozen  coolie  biped  steeds  lounged  pict- 
uresquely and  otherwise  in  waiting.  A word  as 
to  these  phenomenal  conveyances,  since  this 
journey,  like  all  others  in  Japan,  depended  sole- 
ly on  them.  They  .are  to  Japan  both  street-cars 
and  carriages,  and  are  .as  curious  a style  of  ve- 
hicle as  civilized  people  can  well  imagine.  They 
are  simply  huge  perambulators,  in  which  grown 
folk  are  trundled  about  pretty  much  as  babies 
are  at  home,  only  the  delectable  and  dilatory 
nurse-girls  are  rephaced  in  Japan  by  small, 
muscular,  bow-legged,  and  scantily  clad  cool- 
ies. You  employ  an  oriental  tandem  of  one, 
two,  or  three  of  these  coolies  at  a time,  accord- 
ing to  your  weight,  the  distance  to  be  traveled. 


and  the  roads.  The  Japanese,  who  are  as  a 
race  small  and  slender,  frequently  ride  two,  and 
even  three,  in  one  jinrikis/ia,  and,  when  they 
do,  the  general  “baby- wagon”  air  makes  it 
strongly  suggestive  of  huge  twins  or  monster 
triplets.  American  dignity,  however,  airing  it- 
self abroad,  rises  superior  to  Japanese  econo- 
my, and  your  globe-trotter  invariably  makes 
the  jinrikisha  game  a game  of  solitaire ; con- 
sequently, they  are  not  the  most  sociable  things 
in  the  world,  particularly  in  view  of  the  fact 
that,  the  law  requiring  them  to  travel  in  single 
file  to  avoid  collisions,  conversational  indul- 
gence is  attainable  only  by  means  of  a speak- 
ing trumpet  or  a peripatetic  telephone. 

The  coolies  are  a curious  class.  They  seem 
so  like  animals,  with  their  bare  legs,  feet,  and 
heads,  their  dogged  indifference  to  the  weather, 
going  bare-footed  and  bare-legged  in  the  snow 
storms,  and  their  monkey-like  chattering  in 
voices  which  are  always  unnaturally  hoarse  or 
shrill,  that  it  makes  you  almost  uncomfortable 
to  think  that  they,  too,  are  of  flesh  and  blood, 
and  may  possibly  have  souls — curious  foreign 
souls,  to  be  sure — to  be  saved.  They  have 
an  odd  habit  of  going  along  quietly  enough 
when  they  have  a single  vehicle  in  charge ; but 
when  a long  line  of  them  are  traveling  together, 
and  the  first  one  comes  to  a bridge,  a rut,  or 
any  obstruction,  large  or  small,  in  the  road, 
some  heathenish  sounding  word  is  passed  .along 
the  line,  and  bellowed,  groaned,  hooted,  and 
howled  to  the  end,  making  the  wildest  succes- 
sion of  noises  ever  heard  outside  of  a boiler 
factory  or  of  a Methodist  camp-meeting.  But 
they  never  kick  and  never  shy,  nor  do  they  e.\- 
plode  or  run  away.  When  we  were  finally  en- 
sconsed  in  our  queer,  but  royally  comfortable. 
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low-backed  cars,  it  was  with  a feeling  of  per- 
fect confidence  in  the  brown  and  muscular  mo- 
tors, who  only  waited  for  steam  to  be  turned  on 
to  fly  like  mad  over  a strange  and  lovely  coun- 
try, and  under  the  bluest  sky  that  ever  smiled 
on  a pious  visit  to  the  god  of  somebody  elsc’s 
ancestors. 

Our  way  led  first  tlirough  the  narrow  and  pop- 
ulous by-streets  of  Yokohama,  with  their  low, 
smooth-planed,  unpainted,  windowless  houses, 
with  doors  and  walls  that  slide  so  that  the  en- 
tire front  of  the  house  is  taken  out  and  set  on 
one  side  in  all  but  the  most  unpleas.ant  we.athcr. 
If  there  are  any  nails  in  a Japanese  house,  they 
are  invisible.  Kverything  is  grooved,  fitted, 
smooth  sliding,  and,  as  they  are  a cleanly  peo- 
ple, their  houses,  as  you  pass  them,  arc  some- 
thing e.\quisitely  neat  and  dainty  to  look  at. 
The  dresses  are  as  quaint  and  curious  as  the 
houses.  Their  general  costume  is  a very  lary 
one,  and  is  utterly  incompatible  with  hurried 
movements  or  violent  exercise  of  any  kind.  It 
is  well  that  this  is  so,  for  in  a Japanese  dwelling 
any  sudden  motion  would  be  liable  to  send  you 
through  the  inner  walls,  which  are  composed 
entirely  of  small,  translucent  paper  panes,  set 
in  very  delicate  wooden  frames.  One  good,  en- 
ergetic American,  in  a fit  of  absent-minded- 
ness, could  walk  through  a whole  block  of  Jap- 
anese houses  and  never  feel  that  his  progress 
had  been  interfered  with. 

As  we  passed  over  the  simple,  substantial, 
arched  granite  bridges  that  spanned  the  canal, 
which  is  everywhere  in  Yokohama,  the  swift 
quietness  of  the  easy -rolling  jinrikishas  was 
broken  by  the  sound  of  wooden  clogs,  which 
clicked  like  castanets  and  clattered  like  the 
bones  of  the  minstrel  end-man,  as  the  nu- 
merous passers-by  tripped  along  in  a slow, 
pigeon-toed,  and  not  ungraceful  fashion.  The 
people  are  quaint,  composed,  easy-going  little 
folk,  and  understand  being  clumsy  in  the  most 
graceful  possible  way.  Almost  everjthing  in 
Japan  is  diminutive  and  infantile.  Their  car- 
riages are  like  baby-wagons;  their  ordinary  cos- 
tume bears  a strong  family  likeness  to  an  in- 
fant’s swaddling  clothes;  the  houses  are  like 
play-houses;  their  childen  like  funny  dric-A- 
brac  dolls,  and  unreasonably  near  of  a size; 
even  in  their  graveyards,  the  head -stones  are 
from  six  to  twelve  inches  high,  and  so  close 
together  as  to  give  the  idea  that  they  must  have 
been  buried  standing,  and  in  defiance  of  the 
cubic  air  ordinance  at  that. 

These  and  many  more  things  struck  us  as  we 
wound  through  devious  highways  and  by-ways 
in  the  suburbs  of  Yokohama,  past  the  pictur- 
esque tiled  roofs  and  the  cunning,  wide-open 
little  houses,  by  fathoms  of  blue  and  white 


china  exposed  in  the  little  open  recesses  they 
c.all  shops,  and  long  distances  of  gay-colored, 
cheap  curio  and  clothing  bazars,  often  past  a 
stock  of  ini.xed,  common,  and  inferior  foreign 
goods,  jarring  like  a false  note  in  a harmonious 
strain,  stared  at  by  blear-eyed  old  women  and 
smiled  at  by  young  ones,  unnoticed  by  the  men 
and  pursued  with  shouts  by  the  children,  until 
finally  we  rolled  over  the  last  bridge  and  found 
ourselves  suddenly  trundling  along  the  muddy 
embankments  that  raised  us  above  the  leiel 
of  the  low,  intentionally  overflowed,  terraced 
rice  fields.  These  last,  we  were  told,  were  soon 
to  bud  and  blossom  as  the  rose ; but  this  was 
only  a prophecy,  and  they  were  still  for  us  .a 
monotonous,  unvarying  set  of  rich,  black  mud- 
flats. True  Californians  never  pin  their  faith  on 
overflow  ed  lands.  The  somber  monotone  of  the 
rice  fields  w.as  relieved  here  and  there  by  pict- 
uresque little  black,  conical,  thatched  cottages, 
nestled  among  slender  green  trees,  while  chil- 
dren in  richly  colored  rags  played  and  shouted 
around  them.  Despite  the  cloister-like  char- 
acteristics of  the  jinrikisha,  our  good  lungs  and 
high  spirits  kept  us  from  feeling  completely  iso- 
Ifited,  .and  the  air  was  laden  with  comments, 
witticisms,  and  snatches  of  song,  with  a Jollity 
that  made  our  long  single  file  strikingly  like  the 
mother-in-law's  funeral  to  which  a navy  officer 
compared  it.  The  tea-house  girls  viewed  our 
good  time  with  sympathetic  smiles.  Tc.a-houscs 
are  everywhere  in  Japan.  They  sprang  up  like 
mushrooms  undef  our  feet,  and  gentle  hand- 
maidens, in  gray  and  navy  blue  garments  lined 
with  red,  stood  at  the  roadside  and  besought 
us  in  silver -voiced  chorus  to  pause  and  enter. 
But  we  were  fresh  from  the  best  of  breakfasts, 
and  relentlessly  bent  on  interviewing  Daibutz, 
and  even  the  persuasive  tea-house  girl  could 
not  turn  us  from  our  fell  pursuit — at  least  not 
then.  1 1 was  long  before  we  could  decirle  which 
were  the  more  numerous  in  J.apan,  the  tea-houses 
or  children,  but  at  last  the  children  took  the 
palm.  They  crowd  the  streets  of  the  city,  ^’ou 
expect  that;  but  in  the  alleged  lonesome  and 
quiet  country  they  swarm  like  bees  by  the  road- 
side, and  swoop  down  upon  you  in  bands  .and 
armies.  Their  shrill-voiced  “ohio,”  which  is 
“Jap”  for  “good-d.iy,”  and  their  funny,  patched, 
gay-colored  clothes,  pursue  you  like  a decorative 
nightmare,  turn  where  you  may. 

But  children  .and  tea-houses  were  alike  for- 
gotten when  a turn  in  the  road  brought  us  sud- 
denly into  the  presence  of  Fuji-yama — that 
peerless  mountain,  worshiped  by  the  Japanese 
and  a beautiful  memory  to  all  who  have  seen  it. 
This  day  it  loomed  up  against  the  delicate  blue 
sky,  .a  great,  lone,  white  cone,  so  near  you 
could  almost  touch  it,  so  grand,  so  pure,  so  daz- 
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zlingly  white  that  the  sight  of  it  was  awesome. 
Far  down  its  sitle  faint,  blue  shadows  gave  it 
shape  and  blended  with  the  olives,  yellows,  and 
browns  of  the  trees,  low  hills,  and  rice  fields  in 
the  foreground.  It  was  veiy  beautiful,  and  we 
succumbed  to  its  spell,  wondering  no  longer  at 
the  mountain  idol.itry  of  the  queer,  impression- 
able little  people  around  us. 

A few  more  turns  and  we  began  to  feel  sensi- 
ble that  we  had  advanced  somewhat  on  our 
road.  Distances  in  Japan  are  largely  a matter 
of  temperament.  It  is  from  nine  to  eighteen 
miles  from  Yokohama  to  Daibutz,  according  to 
the  comp.iny,  the  weather,  and  the  digestion. 
One  bilious  man  assured  us  that  it  was  twenty. 

The  true  American  abroad,  as  at  home,  is  ac- 
customed to  gauge  distances  by  his  pocket- 
flask,  and  by  the  time  those  trusty  pedometers 
said  half  way,  we  were  contented  to  give  the 
mud-stained  coolies  their  hard-earned  rest,  and 
at  last  yield  to  the  solicitations  of  the  ubiqui- 
tous and  inviting  tea-house.  The  jinrikishas 
rolled  into  a small  court-yard,  and  we  bundled 
out  and  seated  ourselves  on  a very  low  veran- 
dah that  bounded  the  court-yard  on  three  sides. 
Presently  we  crossed  it,  and  sat  cross-legged  on 
soft  mats  in  one  of  the  pretty,  little  paper  al- 
coves, utterly  destitute  of  furniture,  that  yawned 
invitingly  all  around  the  court — this  in  response 
to  voluble,  sweet -voiced,  coquettish,  and  unin- 
telligible greetings  from  low-bowing  Japanese 
maidens,  headed  by  a horrible  duenna  with 
blackened  teeth.  They  brand  them  this  way  in 
Japan  for  having  committed  matrimony,  though 
e\en  that  is  not  sufficient  to  make  them  keep 
their  mouths  closed.  Leaving  their  sandals  on 
the  verandah,  they  glided  noiselessly  about  in 
stocking  feet,  bringing  us  astringent  and  unpal- 
atable Japanese  tea  in  dainty,  fragile  porcelain 
bowls,  served  on  pretty  lacquer  stands,  with  a 
sauce  piquanU  of  oriental  salaams  and  smiles, 
and  an  accompaniment  of  reasonably  good  con- 
fectionery. 

Jap.anese  girls  are  lovely  in  the  best  style  of 
decorative  art,  with  their  bright  black  eyes, 
pretty  painted  faces,  the'.simplc  straight  kimono, 
or  dress,  made  of  fine  silk  and  red  lined,  the 
ohi,  or  sash,  made  of  rich,  thick,  brocaded  silk, 
wound  round  and  round  the  waist,  and  the  small 
shapely  hands  and  plump  smooth  arms  disclos- 
ed by  the  falling  away  of  the  loose  sleeve.  But 
their  crowning  glory,  the  climax  as  it  were,  is 
the  superstructure  which  adorns  their  pretty 
little  hc.ads.  It  is  the  abundant  shining  black 
hair  dressed  in  picturesque  spread-eagle  fash- 
ion, with  gay  cripe  bands  wound  in  and  out 
a-mong  the  tresses,  and  stabbed  with  many  long 
curious  gilt  daggers  and  pins.  The  ensemble  is 
beautifully  grotesque,  and  it  is  hard  to  believe 


them  anything  but  phenomenal  peripatetic  dec- 
orations. 

Our  repast  having  been  finished,  the  paying 
of  the  insignificant  bill,  and  the  bestowal  of  a 
few  cents  of  pour-hoire,  brought  such  prostra- 
tions and  such  bumping  of  winged  heads  on 
the  floor  as  quite  distressed  us,  and  we  made  all 
possible  haste  to  our  jinrikishas,  and  were  soon 
spinning  along  toward  Kamakura  and  Daibutz. 
Once  more  over  the  paddy  fields,  and  anon 
over  and  among  low-  green  hills,  through  nar- 
row paths  where  a chance  motion  would  start  .a 
crimson  shower  of  odorless  petals  from  the  tall 
bloom-laden  camellia  hedges,  or  bring  one  in 
contact  with  the  graceful  bamboo  fences,  into 
which  the  young  shoots  still  growing  are  wov- 
en, making  barriers  too  lovely  to  do  anything 
but  shut  out  sentiments  or  imprison  emotions. 
The  hills  are  thickly  wooded,  and  in  the  love- 
liest spot  on  every  hillside  you  will  always  find 
a Buddhist  shrine.  Sometimes  it  is  hollowed 
out  of  a rock,  sometimes  carved  in  the  stump 
of  a tree,  sometimes  built  of  wood  or  stone,  and 
always  containing  one  or  more  rudely  carved 
stone  or  wooden  images  of  Buddha.  About 
the  shrine  there  are  often  piles  of  smooth,  round 
stones,  oficrings  of  the  faithful — sometimes  gar- 
ments, and  frequently  sandals,  proflered  by  suf- 
fering wayfarers  with  a prayer  for  the  ease  of 
pain. 

On  this  day  the  distance  to  Daibutz  was  but 
nine  miles,  although  the  roads  were  heavy.  At 
early  noon  a last  turn  through  the  paddy  fields 
and  a last  pull  over  the  hill  brought  us  to  Kam- 
akura, beyond  which  is  Daibutz. 

At  Kamakura  we  traveled  a long  mile  through 
a densely  populated  street,  and  kept  our  fingers 
in  our  ears  through  just  one  mile  of  continuous, 
prolonged  “ohio.”  Thence  through  a magnif- 
icent avenue  of  stately  trees,  where  before  us 
lay  the  sea — our  first  glimpse  of  it  since  le.aving 
Yokohama,  and  at  our  left  the  grand  old  black, 
red,  and  pagoda-topped  temples  of  Kamakura. 
Leading  straight  from  the  temples  to  the  sea, 
there  stretches  a broad  granite  way,  with  scat- 
tered trees  on  either  side,  dow  n which,  in  times 
long  gone  by,  the  high  priests,  in  full  panoply, 
went  once  a year  to  the  seaside  to  perform  re- 
ligious rites  now  quite  abandoned  and  almost 
forgotten.  \Ve  went  from  the  grand  avenue 
across  an  open  stretch  of  country  by  the  sea- 
side, then  among  the  trees  again,  and  suddenly 
into  a lovely  little  village  nestled  among  the 
hills  and  out  of  all  sight  and  hearing  of  the 
sea. 

But  we  looked  in  vain  for  Daibutz.  \Ve  were 
told  th.at  we  were  not  to  dash  rudely,  with  giddy 
heads,  empty  stomachs,  and  whirling  jinriki- 
shas, into  the  presence  of  the  god.  So  the  pro- 
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cession  came  to  a halt  in  front  of  the  regulation 
tea-house,  where,  after  a glass  of  dry  Mumm 
(quite  a rarity  in  the  East,  where  they  usually 
drink  Heidsieck)  and  a bite  of  something  from 
our  host’s  special  “Jap,”  who  had  gone  before, 
we  were  ready  to  interview  anybody,  our  minds 
full  of  romantic  cxiJcctation  and  our  hands  of 
chicken  sandwiches.  A stroll  of  five  minutes 
through  the  romantic  by-paths  sufficed  to  dis- 
pose of  the  sandwiches  and  bring  us  to  one  of 
those  huge,  pagoda-topped  gates,  flanked  by 
gorgeously  painted  rainbow  gods  in  cages,  w Inch 
invariably  denote  the  entrance  to  a Buddhist 
temple.  The  tree -bordered,  gr.ay  stone  walk 
that  brings  you  to  Daibutz  was  skillfully  con- 
ti  ived,  so  that,  without  any  previous  glimpses, 
a sudden  step  brought  us  full  into  the  presence 
of  his  bronze  majesty,  in  the  very  spot  where  he 
has  rested  immobile  for  over  six  hundred  years. 
He  loomed  up  right  before  us,  a colossal  figure 
of  Buddha,  represented  sitting,  oriental  fashion, 
on  a tremendous  granite  platform.  His  great 
hands  were  lying  palm  up  on  his  enormous  lap, 
and  the  sitting  posture  and  the  inadequately 
low  pedestal  made  the  figure  look  so  dispropor- 
tionately broad  that  it  was  at  first  difficult  to 
realize  its  height.  But  a glance  at  the  sur- 
rounding trees  and  buildings  over  which  it 
towers,  and  the  feeling  of  being  microscopic- 
ally minute  which  crept  over  us,  soon  brought 
us  to  a sense  of  its  size.  It  bears  a strong  family 
likeness  to  all  other  images  of  Buddha,  but  its 
proportions  render  it  unusually  impressive,  for 
while  the  non-superstitious  American  mind  can 
rise  superior  to  the  toy  idols  of  the  mantel- 
piece, a god  forty-four  feet  high  and  eighty- 
seven  in  circumference,  with  an  eight-and-a 
half-foot  face,  a thirty-four- foot  knee,  and  a 
thumb  three  and  a half  feet  in  circumference, 
is  not  to  be  sneezed  at.  Huge  earrings  and  a 
close-fitting,  bead-like  head-dress  give  it  rather 
an  Egyptian  air.  There  is  a legend  that  the 
god  was  ordered  by  a pious  empress  of  Japan, 
who  commanded  contributions  of  copper  coin 
from  all  the  faithful,  and  received  enough  to 
melt  over  into  this  immense  image.  We  were 
struck  at  once  by  the  discolored  appearance  of 
the  bronze,  which  is  gray,  mottled,  and  weather- 
beaten from  the  suns  and  storms  of  six  centu- 
ries, and  then  by  the  wonderful  expression  of  the 
figure,  which  is  the  embodiment  of  majestic  re- 
pose. It  is  somehow  more  natural  to  look  to 
the  texture  than  to  the  meaning  of  any  oriental 
work  of  art,  and  their  intelligent  expression  of 
an  idea  was  always  a surprise.  In  our  lordly 
way,  we  expected  skill  rather  than  ideas  from 
them,  but  acquaintance  with  them  ver)'  soon 
changed  that  misconception.  Like  all  images 
of  Buddha,  Daibutz  repays  study.  It  is  artist- 


ically valuable  as  the  almost  per.'ect  expression 
of  a grand  idea — the  idea  of  divine  repose. 
There  is  nothing  dull  in  its  immobility,  yet 
nothing  sphinx-like  behind  its  serenity;  no 
riddle  to  unravel  or  to  vex  you.  It  is  simply 
the  perfection  of  philosophy — a passionless 
calm.  It  is  the  perfect  development  and  per- 
•fect  gratification  of  all  the  faculties;  the  conse-, 
quent  absence  of  desire  or  unrest.  Those  who 
study  and  love  it  fancy  that  the  spell  of  its 
quiet  serenity  descends  upon  them  and  fills 
them,  like  hasheesh  or  the  lotus,  w ith  a sense 
of  perfect  peace.  Our  merr)-  crowd  were  each 
and  all  just  a little  touched  by  the  grand  old 
god,  and  before  we  left  we  had  mutually  con- 
fessed feelings  of  respect  and  admiration  for 
him,  and  unanimously  resolved  that  he  should 
adorn  our  parlors  were  he  only  a few  degrees 
smaller.  We  were  then  shown  to  a small  dark 
door,  which  led  (for  the  image  is  utterly  hollow) 
into  its  very  bosom,  which  is  fitted  up  in  a rude 
way  as  a temple.  A break-neck  climb  up  a ver- 
teliral  stairway  took  us  to  the  small  window 
which  made  darkness  visible,  w hence  we  could 
look  on  the  comparatively  Lilliputian  grove, 
which  affords  shelter  to  picnic  parties  and 
makes  a short-waisted  background  to  the  sixty 
odd  feet  of  Daibutz  and  pedest.al. 

While  in  the  interior  it  seemed  incredible 
that  this  monstrous  image  could  be  the  work 
of  the  puny  Japanese.  It  was  cast,  we  were 
told,  in  sections,  and  the  parts  so  joined  as  to 
appear  one  casting.  The  bronze  of  which  it  is 
made  is  excellent  in  quality,  containing  con- 
siderable gold.  Gold  was  once  very  cheap  in 
Japan,  and  as  late  as  1600  they  exchanged  gold 
for  silver,  weight  for  weight,  with  the  Dutch. 

This  information,  and  much  more  besides, 
was  imparted  to  willing  listenere  by  the  one  or 
two  of  the  party  who  were  old  residents,  while 
we  went  through  the  next  step  in  the  programme. 
That  was  to  climb  a ladiler,  scramble  over  his 
thirty -four  feet  of  bronze  knees,  and  recline  on 
his  tremendous  thumb  w hile  we  were  being  pho- 
tographed. There  is  room  on  his  hands  for  a 
party  of  a dozen,  and  one  can  never  realize  his 
photographed  insignificance  till  he  sees  himself 
perched,  flea-like,  on  Daibutz's  thumb-nail. 

A few  years  ago  an  enterprising  Yankee,  .a 
New  Yorker  this  time,  tried  to  buy  the  god, 
with  the  idea  of  taking  it  to  pieces  for  transpor- 
tation, and  putting  it  up  and  exhibiting  it  in  New- 
Y'ork.  As  the  church  was  in  a tight  place,  Dai- 
butz was  bargained  for  and  almost  sold,  when 
the  English  in  Japan  made  such  an  outcry' 
against  the  vandalism  that  the  government  put 
a stop  to  the  sale.  Bric-a-krac  gods  and  empty 
pockets  strongly  tempt  the  sacrifice  of  one  and 
replenishment  of  the  other. 
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But  by  the  time  our  first  surprise  was  over, 
and  we  were  ready  to  philosophize,  we  were 
also  ready  to  eat,  and  the  proposing  of  lunch, 
or  “tiffin,”  as  they  call  it  in  the  East,  was  very 
wamily  seconded.  So,  with  a last,  long  look  at 
divine  Daibutz,  a parting  glance  at  the  sun- 
bathed scene,  and  a sigh  for  the  peace  that 
• passeth  understanding,  we  returned  to  “tiffin” 
and  the  tea-house.  It  was  with  a sense  of  con- 
tentment emulating  Buddha’s  that  we  bundled 
into  our  comfortable  jinritishas,  and  unani- 
mously voted  a return  home  by  the  tokaido. 

The  tokaido  is  the  great  highway  of  Japan — 
a wide  road  leading  half  around  the  island, 
skirting  the  sea,  and  almost  one  continuous, 
densely  populated  street.  A few  short  cuts 
across  the  rice  fields  brought  us  there  just  as 
the  crescent  moon  was  rising,  the  jinrikisha 
coolies  lighting  their  paper  lanterns,  and  fair 
Fuji-yama  shining  chill  and  faint  and  white 
against  a cold,  gray  sky.  The  trees  stood  out 
in  fantastic  silhouette,  the  Japanese  lanterns  in 


front  of  the  jinrikishas  cast  yellow  rings  of 
light,  the  new  moon  shed  a faint,  sweet  half- 
light,  and  distant  Fuji-yama  melted  quite  away, 
as  we  bowled  rapidly  home.  The  semi-trans- 
parent Japanese  houses  showed  tea-box  pict- 
ures as  we  passed  them.  The  shrill  voices  of 
the  children  were  heard  no  more,  and  the 
grunting  and  screeching  of  the  coolies  was  all 
that*  broke  the  silence.  As  for  our  party,  the 
married  folk  were'all  napping,  and  the  young 
people  had  reached  a stage  of  sentimentality, 
bom  of  twilight  and  champagne  and  decorative 
effects,5that  made  the  shouting  of  sentiments  a 
barbarism  and  the  lonesome  jinrikis/m  a deadly 
failure.  And  so  we  rolled  along,  while  the  cap- 
tain behind  sang  “Love  once  again,”  and  the 
midshipman  in  front  sang  something  concern- 
ing “Breaking  hearts  that  break  in  vain,"  till 
the  flashing  of  waters,  the  crossing  of  many 
bridges,  and  a new  activity  in  the  streets,  told 
us  that  we  were  once  more  in  Yokohama. 

■Minnie  B.  Unger. 
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"Tlierc  was  no  discord. 


Chapter  I. 

The  usual  rush  for  the  morning  boat,  the 
breathing  spell  crossing  the  bay,  again  the  bus- 
tle on  the  Oakland  wh.arf,  and  two  young  wom- 
en, .Mrs.  Alston  and  her  sister.  Miss  Grey, 
started  “ East”  on  the  overland  train  one  morn- 
ing in  early  .May,  beginning  a journey  of  three 
thousand  and  odd  miles  with  the  peaceful  se- 
curity known  only  to  zkmerican  women. 

As  the  train  moved  slowly  o(T,  Mrs.  Alston, 
the  elder  of  the  two  and  a widow,  sat  with  her 
two-year  old  baby,  Elsie,  in  her  lap,  awaiting  a 
general  subsidence  of  things.  Opposite  was 
the  nurse,  grasping  with  undue  vigor  shawl- 
straps,  satchels,  and  lunch-baskets,  while  an  un- 
mistakably Irish  foot  was  planted  squarely  on  a 
large  valise,  as  the  only  means  left  her  to  indi- 
c.itc  her  mistress's  rights.  Miss  Grey  leaned 
far  out  the  window,  energetically  waving  a rath- 
er limp  handkerchief  to  the  receding  group  of 
friends  on  the  platform  ; then,  raising  her  eyes, 
took  a last,  long  look  at  the  bright,  shimmering 
bay,  and,  opposite,  the  “Western  Queen”  her- 
self—poor,  ugly,  conceited,  true-hearted  little 
Frisco. 


It  was  music  ceased." 

“Nell,  are  they  out  of  sight?  And  are  we  go- 
ing so  rapidly  that  no  one  could  jump  on  board 
by  any  possibility?”  asked  Mrs.  Alston,  ear- 
nestly. 

“Yes,  O suffering  dame!”  laughingly  replied 
Nell,  drawing  in  her  head;  and  then,  looking 
at  her  sister,  she  burst  into  a merry  laugh. 

“Might  I inquire  into  the  somewhat  mysteri- 
ous cause  of  your  amusement?”  said  Mrs.  Al- 
ston, with  unrclaxed  severity. 

“Oh,  Agnes ! You  are  the  most  pitiful  look- 
ing creature  1 ever  saw;  sitting  there  so  pale 
and  resigned,  and  trying  to  look  cheerfully 
thankful  for  all  favors  received,  surrounded 
by -” 

“Miss  Grey,  if  you  say  a single  word  about 
Marius  and  those  ruins,  I feel  that  1 shall  go 
mad  ! Cousin  Arthur  said  it  twice.  Uncle  I’liil 
three  times,  and  Mrs.  Gratton  once.  Who  was 
the  creature,  anyhow?  No,  don’t  tell  me  now  ; 
reserve  it  for  the  stagnation  of  the  plains.” 

“ 1 am  proud  to  relate  that  Carthage  entered 
not  into  my  thoughts ; I was  only  going  to  refer 
to  our  baggage.  Has  it  struck  you  that  it  might 
come  under  the  head  of  voluminous?” 

“Not  at  all.  It  only  seems  so  because  we 
had  these  things  thrust  upon  us  by  misguided 
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friends,”  said  Agnes,  looking  with  aversion  at 
her  left  hand,  that  held  a pink  and  yellow  paper 
windmill  for  Klsie,  and  then  at  her  right,  which 
contained  a large  bouciuet  of  California’s  most 
exquisite  blossoms,  robbed  of  as  much  beauty 
as  the  florist’s  sacrilegious  hand  could  well  ac- 
complish at  a day’s  notice. 

“Why  on  earth  people — good  Christians,  too 
— will  show  so  little  discretion  in  the  selection 
of  farewell  gifts,  I can’t  imagine,”  rejoined  Nell, 
glancing  in  her  turn  at  her  hands,  which  grasp- 
ed respectively  an  immense  box  of  bonbons 
and  a package  of  novels,  slipped  into  her  hand 
by  jolly,  kind-hearted  Uncle  I’hil  (who  had 
been  a father  to  her  since  her  early  orphanage), 
with  the  words : '• 

“There,  my  little  girl,  I hope  you  will  like 
them.  1 confess  I’ve  had  a great  struggle  try- 
ing to  think  of  something  that  is  solid,  and  yet 
a woman  could  understand.  1 stayed  awake  two 
nights,  and  searched  the  bookstores  six  times, 
but  1 think  I have  made  a good  job  of  it.” 

“No  one  but  a man  could  have  thought  of 
that  pink  and  yellow  monstrosity,”  continued 
Nell,  throwing  .all  their  gifts  up  into  the  rack 
alx)ve  their  he.ads,  and  giving  an  unnecessary- 
poke  to  the  windmill. 

“It  seems  so  ungrateful  to  act  so,  after  all 
their  kindness,”  remarked  Agnes,  with  a per- 
ceptible shade  of  impenitent  satisfaction  in  her 
voice. 

“ 1 do  believe  that  the  best  part  of  mcn-folks 
rem.ains  forever  undeveloped,  in  all  its  simple, 
healthy,  blundering,  school  - boyishness.  A 
woman’s  goodness  grows  up,  and  wears  a chi- 
gnon and  train;  a man’s  is  always  dressed  in  a 
gingham  pinafore  and  brass -toed  boots,”  said 
Nell,  sententiously. 

“Much,  doubtless,  might  be  s.iid  on  the  sub- 
ject, but,  as  1 perceive  the  oracular  creeping 
into  your  tone,  I must  ask  you  to  postpone  it 
and  tell  the  porter  to  come  to  me,”  interrupted 
Mrs.  Alston,  acting  upon  principles  educed  from 
a long  experience  with  Nell's  enthusitim. 

The  porter  came  smilingly  forward,  with  a 
view  to  the  untested  possibilities  of  the  party. 

“Wh.at  the  first  days  of  our  trip  would  have 
been  without  our  gem  of  a porter,  Kufus,  1 
shudder  to  imagine,”  wrote  Nell,  per  post.aT 
card,  to  her  brother  in  -S.an  I-'rancisco. 

After  the  party  were  comfortably  settled  and 
order  reigned,  they  became  suddenly  conscious 
th.-it  the  car  cont.ained  other  inmates;  and  Ag- 
nes's well  traveled  eye  took  in,  with  satisfaction, 
the  fact  that  there  were  only  two  Indies  besides 
themselves.  “Which  means,”  she  explained  to 
Nell,  “a  chance  to  wash  your  face  before  after- 
noon, .and  an  amount  of  chivalrous  .attention 
from  the  gentlemen  which  we  can  regulate.” 


One  of  the  two  ladies  had  the  section  next 
their  own.  She  was  a stout,  active  little  wom- 
an, with  big,  innocent  blue  eyes ; a fresh,  girlish 
face  contrasting  somewhat  pleasantly  with  her 
snow-white  hair.  With  her  was  a little  girl  w ho 
called  her  “tlrandma.”  Doth  seemed  inclined 
to  cultivate  everyb<Kly-'s  acquaintance,  but  Ag- 
nes studiously  avoided  .any  contact,  even  of  the* 
eyes,  until  she  was  sure  of  her  ground.  The 
other  wiiman  sat  farther  down  the  car.  .She 
was  a young  married  lady,  with  a masculine 
stamp  of  feature  that  made  Nell  inst.antly 
study  the  husband's  face  for  traces  of  the  sug- 
gestive consctpicnces ; but,  although  “of  his 
port  as  mcke  as  is  a mayde,”  he  seemed  very 
pc.accful  and  happy  withal.  Directly  opposite 
was  a courtly  lookly  old  gentlemen,  with  an  air 
of  rigid  conservatism  that  was  preeminently  re- 
spectable. The  very  way  in  which  his  hair  was 
brushed,  and  the  m.anner  in  which  he  put  his 
gold  eye-glasses  upon  the  bridge  of  his  delicate 
nose,  and  opened  and  read  his  many  newspa- 
pers, breathed  the  very  essence  of  patrician 
self-respect.  He  appealed  directly  to  Mrs.  Al- 
ston's nice  taste,  and  he  was  immedi.ately  rele- 

g. ated  to  her  list  of  knights,  Nell  declaring  him 
too  orthodox  for  her  taste,  and  she  parted  with 
his  vassalage  without  a murmur.  Diagonally 
opposite,  and  in  the  comer,  was  a man  with  his 
hat  pulled  well  over  his  face,  evidently  bent  on 
finishing  his  interrupted  morning  nap.  His 

h. ands  were  very  thin  and  white,  and  lay  list- 
lessly folded  one  upon  the  other,  livery  little 
while  Agnes  and  Nell  observed  a small,  red- 
haired,  sour-visaged  man  enter  the  car,  look 
solemnly  at  the  sleeping  figure,  and  then  walk 
away,  to  return  in  a few  moments  and  repeat 
the  act.  By  and  by,  Nell  noticed  her  sister's 
continued  silence,  and  found  that  she  was  doz- 
ing, with  the  morning's  journ.alistic  sahad  of 
“battle,  murder,  and  sudden  death”  in  one 
hand  and  a bottle  of  smelling-salts  in  the  other> 
which  combination  suggested  to  Nell  Victor 
Hugo’s  conceit  that  “the  mouse  plus  the  cat  is 
the  revised  and  corrected  proof  of  creation.” 

Soothed  by  the  generally  drowsy  appearance 
of  the  car,  Nell  closed  her  eyes,  leaned  her 
head  against  the  window -fnnne,  and  soon  fell 
asleep.  She  awoke  with  a start,  to  find  fasten- 
ed upon  her  a pair  of  large,  almost  black,  eyes, 
belonging  to  the  man  in  the  comer,  who  had 
wakened  from  his  n.ap,  uncovered  his  face,  and 
sought  amusement  in  studying  the  two  oddly 
contr.asted  faces  that  belonged  to  the  sleeping 
figures  across  the, aisle — the  older  one  pale,  fine- 
featured,  with  a rare  purity  pervading  it,  com- 
bined with  an  unexpected  revelation  of  strength 
in  the  thin,  firmly  closed  lips ; the  young  girl's, 
an  irregular  face  with  odd  proportions,  but  ft:ll 
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of  rich  coloring,  from  Ihe  curly  auburn  hair  to 
the  full,  sensitive  lips,  that  seemed  to  quiver 
and  speak  even  as  she  slept.  When  Nell  found 
this  stranger  quietly  studying  her  face,  she 
flushed  hotly,  and  sat  up  very  straight,  for  it 
takes  three  days’  travel  to  level  all  the  conven- 
tionalities of  ordinary  life ; once  down  they  stay 
*o,  and  overland  travelers  luxuriate  in  a primi- 
tive unrestraint  to  which  we  can  only  imagine 
a parallel  in  the  age  of  Cave-dwellers. 

They  were  nearing  .Sacramento,  and,  as  usual, 
it  Ijecame  oppressively  warm;  so  Nell  opened 
her  window  and  looked  out  at  the  sea  of  wav- 
ing wheat  that  met  the  horiron,  and  then  at 
the  brilliant  carpet  of  or.ange  eschscholtzia,  pur- 
ple iris,  yellow  cowslips,  and  blue  “baby’s  eyes,” 
that  lay  beside  the  car  track.  As  Nell,  her 
heart  in  her  eyes,  looked  her  farewell  to  Cali- 
fornia’s loveliest  phase,  Agnes  awoke ; and,  un- 
der cover  of  attending  to  one  of  her  demands, 
Nell  ventured  another  glance  at  the  black-eyed 
stranger.  He  was  reading,  which  gave  her  an 
opportunity  to  look  fairly  at  him  for  the  first 
time.  A look  of  what  seemed  to  Agnes  recog- 
nition leaped  into  Nell’s  face,  and  made  her 
ask,  “Well,  Nell,  who  is  it?” 

“Saint  Bartholomew,”  said  Nell,  in  a low 
tone  of  quiet  conviction. 

“If  you  are  going  to  have  one  of  your  en- 
thused reveries,  I wish  you  would  put  your  head 
out  of  the  window,  and  let  the  winds  have  the 
benefit  of  it.  1 am  not  strong  enough.” 

Ijiuk-a-racrcy  on  me,  this  is  none  of  II 
But  if  it  be  1.  as  1 do  hope  it  be ' 

Then  I see  a ghost!”  continued  Nell,  without 
removing  her  eyes  from  the  strangers  uncon- 
scious face.  “Agnes,  do  manage  to|[tum^your 
head  so  that  you  can  see  that — that  man  in  the 
comer.” 

“Well,  a fellow-creature  evidently  consump- 
tive. I’oor  thing  1”  was  Agnes’s  indifferent  ver- 
dict. 

“And  I see  the  Saint  Bartholomew  of  Ra- 
phael’s earliest  conception  of  the  Last  Supper, 
painted  in  the  full  idealism  of  his  youth.  It  is 
exactly  the  dark,  Hebrew  skin ; the  full,  square- 
cut,  black  beard ; the  large,  sad,  black  eyes ; 
the  well  cut  nose  and  mouth ; the  curly,  intelli- 
gent hair ” 

“There,  Nell,  that  will  do.  When'you  begin 
to  expatiate  on  ‘intelligent  hair,’  I confess  an 
inability  and  disinclination  to  follow  you  fur- 
ther,” interrupted  Agnes,  beginning  to  read  her 
newspaper;  so  Nell  was  left  to  pursue  her  rapt- 
ures alone,  which  culminated  in  a stealthily 
drawn  sketch  of  Saint  Bartholomew’s  head. 

After  passing  through  Sacramento’s  heat  and 
dust,  the  temperature  became  more  comforta- 
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ble,  and  the  party  served  their  first  meal  amid 
the  usual  drawbacks  attendant  upon  such  an 
event.  Rufus  was  feed  to  appear  oblivious  to 
the  burning  of  a small  alcohol  lamp;  the  lunch 
baskets  were  brought  into  rei|uisition,  and  cold 
turkey,  pickled  lambs’  tongues,  sandwiches,  tea, 
and  claret,  filled  the  bill  of  fare.  Elsie  was 
treated  to  the  usual  diet  for  overland  children 
— boiled  condensed  milk.  Agnes  declared  an 

armistice  and  offered  the  young  old  lady,  a Mrs. 
Reddington,  a cup  of  tea,  with  a friendly  smile ; 
so  the  parties  were  bound  by  a subtile  tie.  Mrs. 
Reddington  was  an  interestingly  stupid  woman, 
with  a quota  of  practical  sense  that  seemed 
almost  incompatible  with  her  remarkable  im- 
maturity. She  had  traveled  much,  but  her 
nature  w.as  impervious  to  the  power  of  assimi- 
lation. She  was  constantly  saying  trite  things, 
with  an  air  of  delighted  discovery  that  was  per- 
fectly irresistible  to  Nell’s  keen  sense  of  the  ri- 
diculous. Her  admiration  for  Agnes  soon  knew 
no  bounds;  in  her  feeling  toward  Nell  there 
was  an  instinctive  reservation  that  might  per- 
chance embrace  an  unforeseen  development. 

The  train  now  wound  its  way  through  the 
foothills  of  the  Sierra,  covered  with  redwoods, 
madronos,  bays,  and  pines.  Higher  up  the 
mountains  there  are  no  trees  but  the  pine, 
through  which,  in  the  windings  of  the  route, 
can  be  seen  grand  sweeps  of  country  stretching 
far  into  the  blue  distance.  Hungrily  the  eye 
clings  to  this  last  glimpse  of  green,  with  a full 
sense  that  the  gray  desert  lies  ahead,  which  al- 
most obliterates  the  sights’  memory  of  color. 

“Do  you  know,  Miss  Grey,  I am  very  much 
interested  in  that  invalid  whose  section  is  oppo- 
site mine  in  the  car?”  said  Mrs.  Reddington, 
as  she  and  Nell  sat  on  the  steps  of  the  platfonn 
in  the  waning  light,  breathing  the  fresh  pine- 
scented  air,  and  watching  the  rugged  grandeur 
of  the  landscape  as  they  flew  over  the  mount- 
ains. 

“Indeed?”  absently  inquired  Nell,  wrap|>ed 
in  the  great  joy  of  the  wild  beauty  about  them. 

“Yes,  indeed.  I never  saw  a man  so  wretch- 
edly lonely  in  all  my  life.  Rufus  s.ays  that  he 
is  a very  wealthy  invalid,  traveling  with  his 
valet,  that  horrid,  greenish  colored  little  fellow 
that  pops  in  and  out  of  the  oar  every  second. 
He  is  dying  of  consumption,  and  .as  sure  as  we 
don’t  rouse  him,  he  will  die  on  our  hands.  1 
feel  it.” 

“I’m  sure  Tm  willing  to  turn  myself  into  an 
itinerant  circus  company  for  his  benefit,  if  he 
will  only  postpone  his  Jinale,”  said  Nell,  roused 
from  her  reverie. 

“I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  speak  to  him 
to-morrow  at  all  risks,”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Red- 
dington, heroically. 
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“Do  you  then  fear  contagion?"  asked  Nell, 
with  apparent  innocence,  enjoying  the  situation, 
although  there  was  present  no  third  person  to 
catch  the  reflection  of  the  fun. 

“Oh,  no.  The  disease  is  not  catching,  my 
dear;  remember  that.  My  only  fear  was  that 
he  might  not  like  it,  he  seems  so  frigid.  Do 
you  think  it  would  do  to  offer  him  some  of  my 
hoarhound  candy  (1  always  carry  it)  when  he 
has  one  of  those  coughing  spells?  It  will  not 
hurt  him,  and  it  will  break  the  ice.” 

“Well,  scarcely,  Mrs.  Reddington.  I would 
venture  to  suggest  that  we  ignore  utterly  the 
fact  of  his  ill  health.  Nothing  would  please 
him  more  than  to  put  him  on  a level  with 
healthy  animals  in  general.  Suppose  you  ask 
him  to  get  you  a bit’s  worth  of  a necessary  any- 
thing at  some  station.  Even  if  the  valet  gets 
it,  the  effect  is  the  same,  and  the  sisame  will 
have  been  spoken.” 

“Why,  how  on  earth  can  you  tell  what  he 
likes  or  dislikes?  You  never  knew  him,  did 
you?”  asked  the  old  lady,  looking  wonderingly 
into  Nell’s  face. 

“No;  but  1 have  met  a representative  of  his 
type,  and  a very  few  general  laws  serve  to  class- 
ify us,  notwithstanding  a difference  of  idiosyn- 
crasy,” answered  Nell,  mischievously. 

“Oh  !”  lucidly  remarked  the  old  lady,  a con- 
fused idea  of  printing  machines  and  Congress- 
men running  riot  in  her  literal  brain. 

After  a long  silence,  spent  by  Mrs.  Redding- 
ton in  making  mental  note  of  Nell’s  remark  to 
ask  an  explanation  of  her  good-natured  hus- 
band at  some  future  day,  they  were  roused  by 
the  usual  “slowing  up”  of  the  train  as  it  neared 
“Cape  Horn.”  The  train  seemed  to  totter  for 
an  instant,  and  tlien  stand  on  the  verge  of  an 
abrupt  precipice  two  thousand  feet  in  height; 
from  which  it  is  a thrilling  sight  to  look  down 
through  the  fading  light,  into  the  beautiful, 
river- laced  iaiio?i  below,  that  seems,  in  the 
weird  light,  a valley  of  crystal-streaked  mal- 
achite. 

“It  docs  not  compare  with  the  sunlight  view. 
The  effect  of  color  is  largely  lost  to  us  now,  as 
also  the  grades  of  distance,  the  atmospheric  ef- 
fect of  which  is  the  rarest  feature  in  your  Cali- 
fornian views,”  said  the  courtly  old  gentleman, 
whom  Nell  had  christened  “Chesterfield,”  as 
the  train  wound  slowly  on,  and  the  many  pas- 
sengers, who  had  come  out  “to  sec  the  sights,” 
were  returning  to  the  close,  dimly  lighted  cars. 

“ 1 suppose  not,  sir,  but  it  is  grand,”  answered 
Nell,  resenting  his  iconoclastic  spirit  and  the 
implied  superiority. 

“ 1 can  scarce  refrain  from  a smile,  when  from 
this  my  mind  runs  back  to  Switzerland  and  the 
Tyrol  and  some  effects  1 have  witnessed  there. 


I wish  you  may  some  day  see  their  duplicates, 
mademoiselle,”  he  continued,  as,  bowing  im- 
pressively to  the  two  ladies,  he  went  in. 

“I  hate  him,  and  1 did  the  moment  I saw 
him,”  cried  Nell,  sawagely,  to  the  startled  Mrs. 
Reddington.  “The  old  pedant  1 ‘Oh,  you  are 
sick  of  self-love,  Malvolio,  and  taste  with  a dis- 
temjrered  appetite.’  ” 

“Well,  for  my  life,  I can't  see  wlrnt  excites 
you.  I never  saw  a nicer  old  gentlem.-.n  in  all 
my  travels,  and  so  polite,  too,”  exclaimed  the 
astonished  old  lady. 

“If  there  is  any  one  thing  I detest,  it  is  a 
chronic  dissatisfaction  with  everything  present, 
and  a systematic  deluge  of  contrasts.  ‘Wit- 
ness effects,’  forsooth ! 1 suppose  he  ‘witness- 

es’ the  love  and  hate,  joy  and  misery,  deaths 
and  s.adder  births,  the  world  is  full  of,  and  nev- 
er feels  anything,”  wrathfully  continued  Nell. 

“Let’s  go  in.  Miss  Grey;  we’re  sure  to  catch 
our  deaths  out  here,”  interposed  Mrs.  Redding- 
ton, a little  frightened. 

“You  are  certainly  one  of  Nature's  enthusi- 
asts, Mrs.  Reddington,”  said  Agnes,  in  her 
graceful  way,  upon  their  return  to  the  car. 

“Yes,  indeed.  I always  make  it  a point  to 
miss  nothing  in  traveling,  because  people  al- 
ways ask  if  you  saw  so-and-so,  and  it  does 
sound  so  stupid  to  say  that  you  have  not.  As 
the  poet  says,  ‘ Live  and  learn.’  ” And  the  old 
lady  smiled  brightly  at  the  aptitude  of  her  quo- 
tation, as  she  combed  and  braided  her  grand- 
daughter’s hair,  prepariitory  to  putting  her  to 
bed.  “And  now  1 must  put  this  little  chick.a- 
biddy  to  roost,”  she  continued,  turning  the  child's 
head  around  on  the  pivot  of  one  stiff,  little  braid, 
to  kiss  her. 

They  were  all  exhausted  by  the  first  day’s 
restraint ; so  Rufus  made  up  the  sections,  and 
soon  each  of  the  two  ladies  and  her  charge 
disappeared  behind  the  green  and  yellow  cur- 
tains. 

Time,  courage,  persistence,  Rufus,  and  the 
step-ladder,  at  last  succeeded  in  landing  Nell 
in  the  berth  above  her  sister,  where,  within 
ten  minutes,  she  was  converted  into  a mass  of 
bruises,  in  her  efforts  to  p.ack  herself  away  with 
some  degree  of  decency,  comfort  entering  not 
into  the  proceedings.  Just  as  she  began  to  get 
over  the  first  agonizing  fear  of  suffocation,  Elsie 
awoke  and  stayed  awake  for  hours.  -She  did 
not  cry,  but  prattled,  laughed,  and  played  in  the 
most  aggravating!)’  charming  way.  At  last  Nell 
leaned  down  from  her  perch,  and  said,  “This  is 
nice,  eh,  Agnes?” 

“Intrinsically  cheerful,  Nell.” 

“There  is  some  comfort  in  the  fact  that  the 
infant  is  not  howling  all  this  time;  as  it  is,  she 
only  disturbs  us,”  said  Nell,  consolingly. 
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“She  is  excited.  She  will  rest  quietly  by  to- 
morrow night.  Hy  the  way,  Nell,  how  is  the 
question  of  matrimony  now 

“Below  zero,”  whispered  Nell,  fiercely,  “and 
from  this  date  shall  be  subject  to  no  more  vari- 
ations in  my  mind.  Agnes,  there  is  no  use  de- 
nying the  fact,  the  human  soul  is  not  worth  the 
trouble  it  takes  to  raise  an  infant.” 

“You  are  a hopeless  pagan,"  answered  Agnes, 
with  such  unusual  ferv  ency  that  it  toppled  Nell’s 
pending  arguments. 

Then  followed  a wearj’  interval,  during  which 
Elsie  was  the  only  one  of  the  three  who  fully 
enjoyed  the  gilt  of  life. 

“ Look  here,  Agnes ; do  you  think  we  could 
manage  to  smother  her  without  being  found 
out?”  asked  Nell,  leaning  down  behind  the  cur- 
tain again,  trying  to  get  a little  fun  out  of  the 
situation,  and  realizing  how  unalterable  was  Ag- 
nes's rigid  rule  of  insisting  upon  sleeping  with 
her  child,  however  detrimental  to  her  delicate 
health.  It  was  one  among  the  many  decrees 
that  encompassed  her  individuality.  So  passed 
the  hours,  with  frequent  chat  between  the  sis- 
ters, until  fin.ally  Elsie  slept,  and  peace  fell’upon 
tlie  w eary  party. 


Chapter  11. 

“Did  you  note  the  world  of  snores  th.at  en- 
compassed us  last  night,  Agnes?”  asked  Nell, 
the  next  morning,  .after  brc.akfast. 

“No.  1 don't  think  1 brought  any  great 
amount  of  analj-tic  mental  force  to  bear  upon 
the  fact,  as  1 suppose  you  did,”  answered  Ag- 
nes, with  her  usual  quiet  sarcasm,  in  which 
Nell  had  been  acute  enough  long  .ago  to  detect 
a sufficient  tinge  of  envy  to  warrant  her  ignor- 
ing the  acerbity. 

“Of  course  1 did,  and  had  great  fun  out  of  it, 
too.  1 counted  six  distinctive  snores — two  fat, 
jolly  ones;  a thin,  irascible  one;  an  erratic  one  ; 
an  expressive,  conversational  one;  and  Ches- 
terfield's, for,  let  me  tell  you,  he  out-snores  them 
all,”  announced  Nell,  with  malicious  triumph. 
“1  grant  it  was  a high-bred  snore,  clear  and 
even -toned,  and  suggestive  of  gout,  apoplexy, 
and  port  wine,  and  other  aristocratic  causes 
and  etfeas,  but  it  was  a snore.” 

“1  wish  you  would  please  tell  Rufus  ^and 
Mary  to  come  to  me,”  said  Agnes,  as  if  she 
h.id  not  heard  Nell’s  dissertation  ; then,  .as  the 
nurse  and  porter  came,  she  continued:  “Mary, 
take  Elsie  where  I c.an  neither  see  nor  hear 
her  until  dinner  time.  Rufus,  take  these  m.ag- 
azincs  to  that  invalid  gentleman  in  the  corner, 
and  ask  him  if  he  would  like  to  look  over  them.” 


She  raised  the  barrier  of  Harpet^s  Basar  be- 
tween herself  and  her  sister's  battery  of  ques- 
tions, which,  however,  w,as  soon  lowered,  as 
Saint  Bartholomew  approached,  and,  bowing 
with  a slow  gr.ice  to  Mrs.  Alston,  said  in  a 
somewhat  high-pitched,  but  sweet-toned  voice, 
“I  believe  1 am  indebted  to  you,  madam,  for 
this  thoughtfulness,”  indicating  with  a quiet 
gesture  the  books  that  he  still  held,  “.and  1 
must  thank  you  sincerely  for  your  kindness.” 
Bowing  .again,  he  returned  to  his  seat. 

“First  class  inmanners,  stand ; and.  Saint  Bar- 
tholomew, go  up  head!”  whispered  Nell,  with 
such  a comical  grimace  th.at  ev  en  the  smileless 
zVgnes  relaxed  for  a second. 

“ 1 declare  1 m real  envious.  Y ou  have  roused 
the  lion  first,  although  Miss  Grey  and  1 plotted 
vigorously  last  evening,”  s.aid  Mrs.  Reddington, 
leaning  over  and  speaking  in  low  tones. 

“An  ounce  of  action  is  worth  a pound  of  plot, 
Mrs.  Reddington.  The  man  is  a gentleman, 
lonesome  and  ill,  and  we  may  serve  to  relieve 
the  monotony  of  his  journey.  Why  should  we 
not?” 

“Yes,  indeed.  I agree  perfectly,”  said  the 
old  lady,  leaning  back,  lost  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  Mrs.  Alston’s  vigor  of  mind,  w hich  seem- 
ed all  the  more  forcible  against  the  mysterious 
background  of  Nell’s  words  and  mo(xls. 

“Im.igine  what  Uncle  Phil  has  given  me  in 
the  book  line,”  cried  Nell,  as  she  oiicncd  the 
package  given  her  the  day  before. 

“J/eh  ns  Babies  and  That  Husband  of  Mine^ 
answered  z\gnes. 

“Would  it  were.  Listen.  First,  Ossian's 
Poems.  Now,  if  there  is  anything  as  stupefying 
as  opium,  it  is  this  unknown  lunatic's  poetry. 
Second,  Pilspdm's  Proi'ress.  As  though  1 h:ul 
not  been  raised  on  that  and  the  bottle,  rigiit 
under  his  eye,  too,  until  1 reached  the  age  of 
discretion  and  beefsteak  I Third,  Provcrhial 
Philosophy  by  the  only  man  who  could  have 
perpetrated  the  crime.  Now,  what  could  be 
more  crisp  and  more  cheerful  for  car  reading? 
Fourth  (the  clerk  must  have  prompted  him'. 
Ethics  of  the  Dust.  1 shall  ask  him  if  sug- 
gested by  our  linen  dusters  and  veils.  There  is 
not  a read.able  thing  here.  Uncle  is  the  dearest 
old  soul  1 ever  met,  but  as  a literary  caterer  to 
a progressive  maiden  of  twenty  summers,  he  is 
a failure — an  abject  failure.”  And  Nell  ceased 
for  want  of  breath. 

zVgncs  handed  her  The  laidfs  fourmil  with- 
out a word  of  comment,  knowing  it  contained 
matter  of  absolutely  no  interest  to  her  fashion- 
hating  sister.  There  was  an  element  of  refined 
cruelty  in  this  reserved  woman’s  complex  nature, 
which  was  never  recognized  by  her  male  friemis, 
and  by  but  few  of  her  own  sex.  There  was 
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about  her  a lack  of  the  coloring  of  gladness, 
that  seemed,  to  the  analytic,  but  part  of  the 
fascination  of  her  picturesque  dignity,  but  which 
marked  a pitiful  “penury  of  soul.”  She  was 
charitable  when  no  contact  was  exacted  which 
might  soil  her  white  hands  and  morals.  She 
loved  her  child  as  she  h.ad  loved  her  husband, 
with  a rigid,  patient  attention  to  every  duty, 
mathcmaliciilly,  gracefully.  She  had  read  and 
thought,  but  considered  it  outside  the  province 
of  a woman  to  lay  claim  to  either.  Nell  s quick 
perception  had  probed  to  the  limit  her  sister's 
character,  and  she  had  learned  to  avoid  any 
close  contact  with  its  coldness  ;ind  artifici.ality. 
A repulsion,  born  of  the  knowledge  that  she 
was  understood,  caused  Agnes  to  build  still 
higher  the  wall  between  herself  and  her  clear- 
headed sister,  which  Nell  respected  perfectly, 
but  with  a touch  of  pity  lingeing  the  feeling. 
Strangely  different  were  these  sisters,  and  a 
year’s  close  contact  had  heightened  the  faults  of 
both.  The  hours  passed ; the  p.assengers  slept, 
ate,  talked,  and  stared  in  an  endless  routine. 
J'eople  were  beginning  to  be  very  polite  to  one 
another,  and  card  cliques  were  being  formed 
that  lasted  to  the  journey’s  end. 

“Nell,  at  the  next  station  where  we  stop  over 
three  seconds,  I wish  you  would  see  if  the  ‘city’ 
contains  anything  but  saloons,  and  try  to  buy 
me  a tooth-brush.  I can’t  find  mine,  high  or 
low.”  Such  was  the  stagnation  of  Nell's  mind 
at  this  period  of  the  journey,  disappointed  at 
the  failure  of  her  mine  of  reading,  and  weary  of 
tlie  monotony  of  the  desert  outside,  that  her  sis- 
ter's request  thrilled  her  soul  with  the  possibil- 
ity of  an  adventure. 

After  passing  many  stations  that  bore  no  evi- 
dence of  the  presence  of  a tooth-brush,  the  train 
stopped  for  half  an  hour  at  a settlement  that 
looked  more  promising  th.an  usu.al.  So  Nell 
walked  demurely  through  the  groups  of  rough 
looking  men  lounging  about  the  platform,  and 
zealously  avoided  the  knots  of  squatting  In- 
dians, fantastically  dressed  and  painted,  who 
were  all  engaged  playing  games  of  cards  not 
unknown  among  the  Western  Whites.  Nell 
found  a comparatively  harmless  looking  store, 
whose  front  was  covered  with  a patchwork  of 
signs,  announcing  that  within  could  be  found 
the  Justice  of  the  Peach,  the  Doctor,  Wells, 
h argo  & Co.’s  agent,  the  telegraph  office,  a few 
select  groceries  and  drugs,  and  an  unrivaled 
stock  of  dry  goods.  Peering  in  cautiously,  to 
see  if  it  was  not  a stiloon  in  disguise,  but  see- 
ing a notice  of  nothing  more  desperate  in  char- 
acter than  “ginger-pop,”  Nell  entered,  after  a 
reassuring  glance  back  at  the  trtiin. 

“What'll  yer  hev,  miss?”  shouted,  in  geni.al 
tones,  the  swtirthy  giant  behind  the  counter. 


coming  forward  at  a bound,  to  Nell's  aslonish- 
ntent.  1 1 took  all  her  courage  away  to  determine 
not  to  flee  ignominiously,  and  then  all  her  rca- 
soit  to  recollect  what  she  wished  to  buy.  There 
was  only  one  tooth-brush  in  the  store,  telling 
the  tale  of  either  a very  small  demand  or  a 
lamentably  stinted  supply,  and  as  Nell  rubbed 
her  thumb  over  it  testily,  she  hettrd  some  one 
approach  from  behind  and  inquire  of  the  clerk, 
“Have  you  any  tooth-brushes?”  Her  heart 
gave  a great  bound  and  then  stood  still,  as  she 
recognized  Saint  ISartholomew’s  quiet  voice. 
And  there  was  only  one  tooth-brush  ! 

After  an  instant  spent  by  the  three  in  silence, 
Nell  burst  into  a merry  laugh,  and,  turning,  held 
up  the  brush  ami  said,  “ This  is  the  only  one  in 
town.  Please  take  it.  We  can  wait,”  with  such 
a quizzical  expression  in  her  blushing  face  th.at 
the  stranger  broke  into  a hearty  laugh,  in  which 
the  jovial  clerk  joined  them  with  such  a shout 
that  Nell's  feeling  of  terror  returned.  After  a 
little  courteous  demurring  between  the  two  pur- 
chasers, it  ended  by  Nell's  buying  it  for  the  sum 
of  two  dollars ; for  the  clerk  realized  the  capa- 
bilities of  the  situation,  and  named  the  price 
with  unblushing  effrontery. 

“ Wa’al,  I’ll  be  'tarnally  gummed  if  ever  I sec 
anything  ez  comical  cz  that,"  yelled  the  giant 
behind  the  counter,  with  another  roar  of  laugh- 
ter that  Nell  and  her  companion  heard  half  way 
to  the  train. 

“I  shall  give  myself  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
you  back  to  your  party,”  he  said,  quietly. 

z\s  they  reached  the  platfonn,  they  were  sur- 
rounded by  three  or  four  Indian  women,  all  cry- 
ing, “Papoose,  one  bitty.” 

“Do  they  really  want  to  sell  them  as  cheap 
as  th.at?”  asked  Nell,  wonderingly,  while  a com- 
punctious thought  of  Elsie  flashed  across  her 
mind. 

“Oh,  no ; but  those  mysterious  looking  humps 
on  their  backs  are  their  papooses,  strapped  to 
boards,  and  covered  with  shawls  or  pieces  of 
blanket ; and  for  the  exorbitant  sum  of  one  bit 
they  uncover  to  the  world's  cold  gaze  their  faces,” 
answered  Saint  Hartholomew,  with  a smile,  toss- 
ing a piece  of  silver  to  one  of  the  squaws,  who 
instantly  slipped  the  board  over  her  shoulder, 
•and,  lifting  the  rags,  showed  a very  hearty  little 
warrior,  sleeping  soundly.  z\s  other  passengers 
pressed  around  to  see  the  papoose,  the  mother 
quickly  recovered  its  face,  and,  sh.aking  her 
head  with  .a  hideous  grimace,  said,  “No,  no. 
No  bitty,  no  see  pa])oosc,”  and  shuttled  off,  sat- 
isfied with  her  day's  returns. 

“Cooper  never  could  have  seen  Piutes,  or 
else  his  powers  of  idc.alization  have  been  grossly 
underrated,'’  said  Nell,  with  a shudder,  as  they 
entered  the  car. 
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“May  I make  you  acquainted  with  my  sister, 
Mrs.  Alston?"  introduced  Nell,  as  they  rejoined 
the  party. 

Taking  a card  from  his  note-book.  Saint  Bar- 
tholomew said,  handing  it  to  Agnes,  with  a 
smile,  “In  the  absence  of  any  other  me.ans, 
permit  me.” 

Agnes  glanced  at  it,  and  read,  “Morse  Win- 
ter." 

“Miss  Grey,  my  sister,  Mr.  Winter.  Now, 
tell  me  the  success  of  your  commission,  Nell,” 
she  added,  with  a tremor  of  sweetness  in  her 
voice  that  Nell  was  used  to  in  the  presence  of 
strangers. 

As  the  train  moved  on,  they  fell  into  lively 
conversation,  in  which  Mrs.  Reddington  soon 
joined,  and  time  flew  quickly  by  until  bed-time. 

“There  is  a touch  of  monotony  in  pickles 
and  cold  turkey  three  times  a day,  Agnes,”  said 
Nell,  plaintively,  after  breakfast  the  next  morn- 
ing. 

“True;  but  I am  not  strong  enough  to  stand 
the  rush  and  scurry  of  station  meals,  nor  the 
probability  of  fricasseed  cockroaches ; so  I see 
no  alternative,”  answered  Agnes,  beckoning  to 
Rufus,  who  cleared  away  and  “washed  up” 
daily,  for  a trifling  consideration  administered 
every  morning. 

“Wh.at  a lugubrious  creature  you  have  in  the 
way  of  a valet,  Mr.  Winter,”  said  Nell,  as  he 
joined  her  soon  after,  sitting  opposite  .'Xgnes  and 
Chesterfield,  who  were  immersed  in  European 
travels. 

“Vet  Jeremiah  is  a pearl  beyond  price,  Miss 
Grey;  faithful,  true,  and  tender-hearted  as  a' 
woman.  His  doleful  face  is  the  strongest  bond 
between  us;  it  cheers  me  to  look  at  him,  be- 
cause  he  succeeds  in  looking  so  very  much 
more  miserable  than  I ever  feel,  even  at  my 
worst ; and  sometimes  I am  very  like  a peram- 
bulating tombstone,  too,”  laughing  with  a little 
bitterness  that  Nell  hastened  to  drive  away  by 
leading  him  to  tell  of  his  home  and  travels.  He 
h.ad  spent  the  last  eight  years  of  his  life  in  trav- 
eling hither  and  thither  in  the  hope  of  escaping 
his  doom,  tvhich  was  hereditary,  and  now,  in 
his  thirty -eighth  year,  he  had  given  up  in  de- 
spair, and  was  returning  to  his  old  Boston  home, 
where  his  mother  awaited  him  with  a bright, 
sweet  patience  and  long-abiding  love  that  w.as 
this  man’s  religion.  Much  of  this  and  more  he 
trld  Nell,  who  listened  as  women  do,  drawing 
him  unconsciously  on  by  the  subtlety  of  her 
symjiathy.  When  she  told  him  of  the  resem- 
b'u'ince  she  found  in  his  face  to  Saint  Bartholo- 
mew, he  said,  “Well,  that’s  odd!  Three  years 
a;;o  I met  a musty  okl  German  professor  in 
Berlin,  who  told  me  the  same  thing.  1 hope 
my  end  is  not  going  to  be  quite  so  disastrous  as 


that  poor  old  saint's,  whose  only  virtue  was  the 
manner  of  his  death.”  Then,  after  a pause,  he 
said,  “I  feel  distinctly  angry  at  you.  Miss  Grey, 
this  minute,  for  making  me  serve  up  to  you  such 
an  enormous  dish  of  the 

“That  remark  is  the  only  one  containing  the 
true  essence  of  egotism,  Mr.  Winter,”  answ  ered 
Nell,  a trifle  coldly.  “Your  story  is  a phase  of 
life,  a fragment  of  a grand  whole,  and,  as  such, 
interests  me.” 

Instantly  resenting  her  change  of  mood,  he 
answered,  “You  are  ungenerous ; you  give  noth- 
ing in  return.  That  is  why  I feel  it.” 

“It  never,  then,  struck  me  that  it  takes  more 
generosity  to  listen  than  to  tell,”  she  answered, 
archly. 

From  personalities  the  two  drifted  off  into  the 
broad  sea  of  generalities,  and  he  was  surprised 
to  find  in  this  girl,  this  child,  as  she  seemed  to 
him,  a depth  of  thought  and  brilliancy  of  fancy 
that  made  him  look  to  his  laurels.  As  he  bowed 
over  her  hand  that  night,  after  another  of  these 
“soul -wanderings,”  as  she  called  them,  she 
looked  up  into  his  face,  and  said  gravely,  “ I 
must  thank  you  for  paying  me  the  compliment 
of  forgetting  for  an  hour  that  1 am  a woman. 
Good  night.” 

“Good  night,  Jane  Eyre,"  he  said. 

The  next  morning  they  arose  early,  to  be  in 
readiness  to  change  cars  at  Ogden.  To  Mrs. 
Alston’s  surprise,  the  nurse  did  not  make  her 
appearance  to  dress  Elsie.  After  a careful  hunt 
it  was  found  that  she  had  disappeared  and  was 
not  to  be  found  on  the  train.  The  conductor 
recollected  that  he  thought  he  saw  the  figure  of 
a woman  leave  the  car  at  Kelton,  nm  down  the 
platform,  and  disappear  into  the  darkness  be- 
yond. The  train  being  in  motion,  he  had  no 
time  for  investigation,  but  Agnes  felt  convinced 
that  the  fugitive  was  the  nurse,  and  she  accept- 
ed the  trying  situation  with  her  usual  grace, 
but  with  a shade  of  added  irony  in  her  tone 
when  she  addressed  the  cheerful,  sweet-natured 
Nell.  At  Ogden  they  telegraphed  back,  and 
received  answer  that  no  such  person  as  the 
nurse  had  yet  been  seen,  and  her  whereabout 
remained  forever  a mysteiy. 

A last  fee  to  Rufus  transferred  the  party  to 
the  cars  of  the  Union  Pacific,  where  the  fact 
that  he  went  no  farther  on  the  line  obtruded 
itself,  as  he  bade  them  good-bye  with  true  negro 
condescension. 

The  occupants  of  the  car  found  themselves 
in  exactly  the  same  relative  positions  that  they 
were  in  on  the  Central  Pacific,  as  is  generally 
the  case. 

Jeremiah  became  from  this  time  Elsie’s  slave, 
to  the  intense  amusement  of  everybody.  For 
it  was  irresistibly  comical  to  sec  the  efforts  of 
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the  quiet,  melancholy  little  man  to  keep  his 
mood  parallel  with  mad-cap  Elsie’s,  who  seemed 
to  comprehend  the  full  possibilities  of  the  situ- 
ation. 

“Mr.  Winter,  I think  we  arc  indebted  to  you 
for  these  grateful  attentions  on  the  part  of  Jere- 
miah,” said  Agnes,  toward  afternoon,  as  they 
sat  playing  cassino  with  Nell  and  Mrs.  Rcd- 
dington. 

“Not  in  the  least,  Mrs.  Alston,  although  I'd 
be  only  too  glad  to  be  of  some  use  in  these 
calamitous  times.  It  was  his  own  idea,  without 
a word  of  explanation  to  me.  I have  been 
hugely  pleased  at  this  sudden  move  on  the  part 
of  the  old  fellow.  After  this  nothing  w ill  sur- 
prise me.” 

“It  means  something.  I’m  convinced,”  said 
Neil,  ambiguously,  with  a curious  smile. 

“He  must  be  very  unhappy:  I never  have 
seen  him  laugh  yet,”  said  Mrs.  Reddington, 
losing,  as  she  always  did,  her  “little  cassino.” 

“Laugh  ! Why,  iny  dear  madam,  1 have 
know  n old  Jerry  fifteen  years,  and  I never  even 
saw  him  smile  but  twice.  The  first  time  was 
when  his  wife  died  and  he  broke  his  leg  within 
two  days.  When  I demanded  the  reason  of  his 
ill-timed  mirth,  he  said,  ‘liecause,  Mr.  Morse,  I 
feel  that  the  Lord  has  not  forgotten  me,  humble 
worm  that  I am.’  Poor  fellow ! he  has  a terri- 
ble chronic  disease,  which  he  inherited,  and  — ” 

“Gracious  me!”  interrupted  Mrs.  Redding- 
ton, excitedly,  “and  that  child  has  been  with 
him  all  the  morning!” 

“The  disease,  I grant,  is  cont.agious,  but  El- 
sie is  safe;  it  is  called  Puritanism,”  replied  Mr. 
’Winter  gravely,  saving  an  ace  with  great  pre- 
cision. 

“What  was  the  second  occasion  of  his  smil- 
ing?” asked  Nell. 

“When  we  were  on  one  of  those  disgraceful 
tugs  in  the  English  Channel,  and  Jerry  was  very 
sea-sick.  Immediately  after  a very  severe  par- 
oxysm of  agony  I think  he  smiled.  I may  be 
mistaken ; but  my  impression  is  that  it  was  a 
smile.” 

“Sea-sickness  never  made  me  smile,”  said 
Mrs.  Reddington,  looking  with  sudden  curiosity 
at  Jeremiah. 

Nell  played  the  game  through;  then  giving 
up  her  hand  to  Chesterfield,  she  took  a mag- 
azine and  sat  in  Mr.  Winter’s  empty  section, 
where  Elsie  and  her  meek  slave  soon  followed. 

“Jeremiah,”  said  Nell,  suddenly,  facing  him 
as  he  sat  on  the  floor  playing  marbles  with  his 
little  tyrant,  “tell  me  what  happened  to  Mary. 
Come,  be  honest !” 

The  little  man  started  and  stared  in  absolute 
horror  at  Nell,  and,  in  a slow  whisper,  he  said, 
“Woe  is  me  now!  for  the  Lord  hath  added 


grief  to  my  sorrow.  Oh,  please,  miss,  if  you 
knew  the  tribuhation  of  my  soul  since  this  morn- 
in’  ” 

“There,  that  will  do;  don't  preach.  Tell  me 
all  about  it.” 

“It  was  in  this  wise,  miss,”  he  continued, 
still  staring  in  wonder  at  Nell;  “firstly,  I found 
in  brotherly  talk  with  this  .Mary  that  she  w.as 
a human  soul  led  astray  by  the  Romish  Church 
into  the  paths  of ” 

“Please  skip  that  part,  Jeremiah,  and  go  on 
with  your  secondly,”  said  Nell,  controlling  her 
rising  laughter. 

Too  accustomed  to  such  a reception  of  his 
dissertations  to  be  much  disturbed,  he  con- 
tinued : 

“Well,  you  see.  Miss  Grey,  I sought  to  bring 
a little  of  the  light  of  true  righteousness  into  the 
night  of  her  gropin’  soul,  and  exhorted  u ith  her 
considerable ; and  last  evening,  to  better  show 
to  her  the  awful  sinfulness  of  her  ways,  I took 
to  tellin’  her  of  the  suddentness  of  death  and  of 
wh.at  might  happen  any  minute  to  her,  con- 
siderin’ the  ways  of  enjines,  and  Indians  infest- 
erin’  the  plains,  and  buffaloes  and  wolves,  and 
Devil’s  Gates  and  .Slides  ahead  ; and  I’m  sorrier 
than  1 can  tell,  miss,  but  1 think  this  last  dun 
it.  Cons.arn  her  superstitions!”  cried  he,  made 
human  by  his  intense  self-reproach. 

After  setting  his  mind  .at  case,  Nell  dismissed 
him,  and  then  gave  vent  to  her  laughter,  to  the 
surprise  of  the  .absorbed  card-players.  .She 
called  Mr.  Winter,  and,  amidst  little  ripples  of 
laughter,  that  ran  lK‘fore  and  after  and  over  her 
sentences,  she  m.an.aged  to  tell  the  tale  of  the 
lost  Mary.  Jeremiah’s  morbid  anxiety  to  com- 
pensate in  some  measure  for  the  ill  effects  of 
his  missionary  work  was  so  humble  that  he  w.as 
forgiven  by  all  concerned,  although  Nell  vowed 
that  the  scenery  was  a blank  to  her  for  two 
days,  and  her  thoughts  could  not  so.ar  .above’’ 
the  responsibility  of  the  condensed  milk  and 
.alcohol  lamps. 

One  morning,  after  an  unusually  severe  effort 
to  .amuse  Elsie  with  a handkerchief  tied  into 
m.anly  shape  and  baptized  “Romeo”  (although 
a prejudice  of  color  changed  it  to  “Othello” 
toward  the  Journey’s  end),  and  a worsted  doll 
temicd  “Juliet,”  and  just  .as  Nell  was  rendering 
with  great  truth  and  delic.acy  the  “ b.alcony 
scene,”  Elsie  broke  into  a long,  persistent  wail, 
that  bespoke  such  an  utter  lack  of  proper  inter- 
est in  the  ntatter  in  hand  that  Nell  calmly 
opened  the  w indow  near  her,  and  pretended  to 
toss  out  the  weeping  child,  with  such  a look  of 
desperation  that  .Mrs.  Reddington  sprangto  her 
feet,  seized  Nell’s  arm,  and  said,  trembling  w ith 
excitement,  “Wh.at  on  e.arth  arc  you  going  to 
do.  Miss  Grey?” 
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“1  purpose  putting  this — this — thing  out  of 
the  window,  to  grow,  ‘like  a wayside  flower  on 
the  highways  of  usefulness,’  as  Tupper  says 
happiness  docs,”  Nell  answered,  with  a calm 
hendishness  that  sent  Mr.  Winter  out  of  the 
car  with  a shout  of  laughter. 

“Are  you  mad  to  act  so?"  continued  the 
righteously  aroused  old  lady. 

“I  think  you  have  diagnosed  the  malady;  I 
was  mad,  but  your  words  have  brought  me  to 
my  senses,  and  I'll  bear  with  this  ‘death  in  life’ 
a little  longer,”  Nell  answered  penitently,  ignor- 
ing her  sister’s  frowning  disapprobation,  and 
reveling  in  the  fact  of  Mrs.  Reddington’s  ob- 
tuseness. From  that  hour  she  eyed  Nell  with 
suspicion,  and  never  allowed  her  granddaugh- 
ter to  be  alone  with  her  if  she  could  help  it,  for 
the  child  was  blind  to  Nell's  idiosyncrasies  and 
worshiped  the  sprightly  young  lady,  much  as 
she  did  a marionette  show.  Winter  returned 
in  a short  time,  followed  by  a sturdy,  rosy- 
chccked  young  girl,  whom  he  introduced  as 
I’olly,  w ho  was  traveling  with  her  mother,  sec- 
ond class,  and  who  would  take  charge  of  Elsie. 
-Nell  sank  back,  after  placing  the  child  in  Polly's 
strong  arms,  and  looking  up  into  Winter’s  face, 
said,  “ I can't  thank  you  .all  in  one  day  for  your 
thoughtfulness,  but  1 will  dedicate  certain  hours 
of  my  after  life  to  singing  a daily  Bent'dktus 
cvnposed  in  commemoration  of  this  event.” 

••Give  me  all  the  time  otherwise  wasted  on 
poor  Elsie,  and  I’ll  call  it  quits,”  he  answered, 
taking  his  seat  beside  her. 

“Done  !”  cried  Nell,  “and  now  1 am  going  to 
beat  you  twenty  straight  games  of  euchre.  Get 
your  pack,  please ; Elsie  chewed  up  our  jack  of 
hearts.”  They  chaffed  each  other  mercilessly 
during  the  usual  incessant  round  of  card-playing 
that  forms  nine-tenths  of  the  existence  of  over- 
land travelers.  He  caricatured,  with  a skilled 
h.-md,  their  fellow-passengers,  to  which  Nell 
added  doggerels,  he  playing  the  Scotch  re- 
viewer with  a severity  that  ended  in  many  a j 
long  drawn  battle.  Often  they  fell  into  serious 
mood,  and  followed  the  will  o’  the  wisp  of  the 
mind  whithersoever  it  might  le.ad.  Nell  began 
to  feel  that  she  had  a strange  influence  over  the 
world-worn  man.  Between  the  inteiwals  when 
they  were  together  he  sat  looking  from  his  win- 
dow at  the  great  lonely  waste  stretching  to  the 
horizon  on  every  side,  with  his  face  sunk  into 
an  expression  of  utter  weariness  that  made  plain 
the  ravages  of  the  disease  that  was  sapping  his 
life  away.  Then  turning  his  head  a little,  he 
would  watch  Nell  a few  minutes,  and,  rising, 
would  go  to  her  side,  and  slowly  and  impercep- 
tibly a great  goodly  warmth  came  into  his  face 
and  manner,  and  he  was  young  and  strong 
a^ain. 


Mrs.  Alston  was  one  of  those  women  who 
think  that  a man — a lover,  if  possible — is  one 
of  the  essentials  to  the  proper  surroundings  of 
a young  lady,  and  the  greatest  pleasure  of  her 
life  was  the  fostering  of  a match.  Once  in  her 
life  she  had  striven  to  further  the  suit  of  a m.an 
who  loved  and  courted  Nell,  whose  clear  eyes 
detected  her  sister’s  furtherance,  and  the  few- 
decisive  words  she  thereupon  spoke  decided 
Agnes  never  again  to  disturb  her  own  peace 
by  any  further  active  interference  in  Nell's 
affairs  of  the  heart.  Agnes's  instinct  tjuickly 
caught  the  charm  that  bound  Winter  to  her 
bright,  sunny -natured,  and  healthy-minded 
young  sister,  and  recognizing  the  prob.ability 
of  at  least  a flirtation,  she  accepted  the  situation 
with  well  controlled  interest.  So  Agnes  fre- 
quently withdrew  to  Mrs.  Reddingtoh's  section, 
where  she  and  that  good  lady  were  elo<iuently 
entertained  by  Chesterfield,  who  held  forth  on 
the  scenery,  consulting  his  guide-book  ever)- 
few  minutes,  for  he  was  that  greatest  of  bores, 
a statistical  traveler. 

Slowly  the  train  swept  over  the  weird,  dreary- 
plains,  that  seem  not  of  the  world  nor  for  it — a 
great  anomaly,  ghost-like  in  its  w ide  separation 
from  all  precedent.  As  they  neared  the  summit 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains  it  grew-  very'  cold, 
which  is  the  sole  indication  of  the  long,  won- 
derfully gradual  climb. 

On  the  morning  of  the  fourth  d.ay-,  as  Nell 
climbed  down  from  h<*r  perch,  she  was  sur- 
prised to  find  that  Winter's  section  was  still 
shrouded  in  its  curtains.  He  was  gener.ally 
up  .and  dressed  by  daylight,  being  unable  to 
breathe  easily  in  the  narrow-  berth.  As  noon 
approached,  .and  still  he  did  not  appear,  Nell 
waylaid  Jeremiah  and  asked  the  cause. 

“He's  had  one  of  his  bad  spells,  miss.  He 
says  it’s  the  scarcity  of  the  air,  or  somethin’  like 
that,  up  on  these  mountains,  and  he  has  been 
havin’  a terrible  time  all  night.  If  he  has  a 
hcmmyr.age  it  will  go  hard  with  him,  poor  boy ! 
The  doctor,  in  the  next  car,  came  in,  and  told 
] him  to  lay  quiet  until  this  evening,  when  we  are 
over  the  highest  p.arl.” 

This  news  soon  spread  through  the  car,  and 
a hush  fell  upon  its  inmates.  During  the  .after- 
noon Jercmi.ah  brought  a note  to  Nell,  who  tore 
it  open  quickly,  almost  anticip.ating  a last  will 
and  testament,  but  found  this  : 

*■  Ntv  OKARF.ST  For  ; — Do  you  all  intend  to  drive  me 
slowly  m.ad  fiy  tills  hideous  silence?  If  1 do  not  lu-wr 
that  ringing  laugh  of  yours  within  ten  minutes.  I’ll  get 
up.  and  the  tloctor.  Jerry,  and  the  conset|ucnces  can 
take  Ciirc  of  themselves.  1 now  give  you  an  order  for 
three  complimentary  epitaphs,  from  which  Fll  choose 
one,  ami  file  it  for  either  immediate  or  future  use. 
Would  you  care  if  it  proved  the  former? 

“Morse  Winter." 
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Nell  could  read  interlined  all  the  man’s  ac- 
ceptance of  possible  danger,  founded  upon  an 
indifference  that  chilled  her  strangely,  while  the 
flippancy  of  his  last  question  jarred  upon  her 
somewhat  tragic  mood.  After  a moment  of 
rigid  self-inspection,  she  threw  off  the  result  of 
it  by  writing  the  epitaphs,  to  the  undisguised 
horror  of  Mrs.  Reddiiigton.  Nell  assured  her 
that  it  was  a well  known  stimulant,  and  the  ef- 
fect upon  the  dying  was  wonderfully  bracing. 
The  old  lady  sank  back  in  utter  despair  at 
Nell's  heartless  depravity,  which  scene  the  lat- 
ter shortly  described  beneath  her  specimen  epi- 
taphs, and  soon  she  h.ad  the  pleasure  of  hear- 
ing a smothered  laugh  come  from  the  curtained 
section. 

At  Cheyenne,  where  the  train  stops  thirty 
minutes,  Jeremiah  brought  word  that  his  master 
felt  better;  so  Nell,  with  an  abrupt  change  of 
mood,  seized  Mrs.  Reddington’s  little  girl,  and 
jumped  from  the  platform  into  the  great  drifts 
of  snow  that  surrounded  the  train,  and  had  a 
game  of  snow-b;dling,  which  was  .a  novelty  to 
the  two  California-born  girls.  They  returned 
to  the  car  wild  with  fun  and  mischief,  and  with 
their  hands  full  of  snow-balls,  which  were  igno- 
miniously  ordered  out  of  the  w indows  by  their 
orderly  elders.  All  that  afternoon  and  night 
they  were  on  the  down  grade,  as  imperceptibly 
gradual  ns  is  the  long  climb  to  the  summit. 

The  following  morning  Winter  made  his  ap- 
pearance, with  signs  of'his  recent  suffering  writ- 
ten in  his  unnaturally  luminous  eyes,  and  the 
bright  spots  burning  on  his  wan  checks.  Nell 
looked  over,  and  nodded  with  a smile  her  greet- 
ing, and  in  a moment  he  was  with  her. 

“You  shall  not  skip  around  in  this  w.ay,  Mr. 
Winter.  Let  us  go  to  you,  please,”  said  Nell, 
instinctively  avoiding  meeting  his  eyes. 

“What  made  you  lasso  me  with  that  smile  of 
yours,  and  drag  me  over,  then,  mademoiselle? 
Answer  me  that,”  he  s.aid,  with  an  odd  ring  of 
excitement  in  his  usually  quiet  voice. 

yUl  the  morning  Nell  found  it  hard  to  keep 
the  conversation  on  safe  grounds,  for  there  was 
in  his  every  act  and  word  a subtle  purpose  that 
her  intuition  met  half  way,  and  challenged  by 
her  cool  self-possession.  After  lunch,  as  the 
weather  was  cool  and  sunshiny,  Nell  escaped 
with  Elsie  to  the  back  platform,  where,  theirs 
being  the  last  car,  they  were  undisturbed.  In 
a short  time  they  were  joined  by  Winter,  to 
Nell’s  discomfiture. 

“You  know  you  ought  not  sit  out  here,  after 
your  illness  of  yesterday,”  she  said,  peremptor- 
ily, as  he  quietly  seated  himself  beside  her  on 
the  steps. 

“Why,  pray  ? The  sun  shines  out  here  now, 
and  the  car  seems  so  dreary.”  Then,  seeing  a 


shade  of  scorn  flit  over  her  expressive  face,  he 
hastened  to  add  lightly,  “Fresh  air  at  this  alti- 
tude will  not  hurt  me,  .Miss  Grey;  it  does  me 
good.” 

“Then,  if  you  will  st.ay,  1 instate  you  as  my 
agent  in  the  present  exhibition;  for  at  every 
station  the  settlers'  children  flock  around  us  in 
wonder,  thinking  Elsie  and  1 are  a superior 
style  of  papoose  and  mother,  done  up  in  this 
scarlet  shawl.  Now,  my  idea  is  to  enrich  the 
the  f.unily  coffers  by  e.\hibiting  her  at  the  usual 
rates.  Docs  my  agent  think  it  feasible,  not  to 
mention  honor.able?” 

“1  recognize  no  earthly  honor  but  that  of  be- 
ing near  you,”  he  said,  with  stubborn  purpose. 

After  a pause,  Nell,  bent  on  punishing  him, 
dreamily  murmured,  “My  whole  soul  is  trans- 
lated into  a longing  to  see  face  to  face  my  ideal 
— ideal ” 

“What,  Miss  Grey?”  he  asked,  earnestly. 

“Buffalo,  Mr.  Winter.  1 have  suffered  all 
the  ills  that  alkali  plains  and  prairie  lands  .are 
heir  to,  and  h.avc  not  yet  seen  a coyote  or  a 
buffalo.  My  geographies  led  me  to  believe 
from  infancy  that  they  abounded  here.” 

“Buffaloes  are  not  often  seen  from  the  trains 
these  days,  but  still  we  may  see  a herd  before 
we  get  to  Omaha,”  he  answered,  coldly;  then 
after  a moment’s  pause  he  turned  to  her  ab- 
ruptly, and  said,  almost  fiercely,  “ 1 do  not  un- 
derstand you.  Miss  Grey.” 

“Then  1 will  explain  myself,  Mr.  Winter,'’ 
said  she,  thoroughly  aroused,  and  looking  him 
fully  and  coldly  in  the  face.  “1  have  recog- 
nized the  change  in  your  manner  since  yester- 
day, and  can  only  say  1 regret  it  very  deeply. 
Threadbare  sentimentalities  I have  no  toler- 
ance for,  .and  1 plainly  foresaw  your  drift.  Life 
is  too  real  to  me  to  treat  any  phase  of  it  frivo- 
lously. I am  willing  to  run  over  with  you  the 
whole  philosophy  of  sentiment,  from  Plato  to 
Gail  Hamilton  ; but  any  further  session  of  con- 
ventional nonsense,  1 veto.”  > 

“ 1 willingly  grant  you  a large  amount  of  per- 
ception, but  there  are  some  things  veiled  from 
even  your  clear  sight,”  he  said,  gravely. 

“ Not  in  the  le.ast,”  she  exclaimed.  “ In  plain 
English,  you  intended  to  amuse  yourself  by 
changing  our  honest  friendship  into  a modern, 
comfortable,  noncommittal  flirtation,  and — and 
I’m  disappointed.”  And  she  ended  weakly, 
with  a tremor  in  her  voice,  and  an  uncomforta- 
able  consciousness  that  she  had  not  always  ex- 
acted this  transcendental  truthfulness  from 
every  man  she  met.  They  faced  each  other  for 
one  short  moment,  her  face  flushed  and  quiv- 
ering with  excitement,  and  his  filled  with  won- 
dering admiration  and  a twinkle  of  intense  sat- 
isfaction at  her  odd  impetuosity  ; seeing  which 
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she  bit  her  lips  and  felt  generally  absurd  and 
miserable,  although  something  within  her  made 
her  feel  a vague  and  undefined  sense  of  justifi- 
ation. 

“My  little  friend,”  he  presently  said,  very 
gravely,  “1  thank  you  foriyour  earnestness,  but 
1 owe  it  to  myself  to  say  that  you  wrong  me,  at 
least  in  the  spirit  of  my  actions,  even  if  the  let- 
ter was  unworthy  of  you.  1 am  a very  simple 
sort  of  man.  1 really  have  no  notion  of  what 
women  like  or  dislike.  I act  only  at  the  dicta- 
tion of  my  feelings.  1 never  felt  this  way  be- 
fore, and  hence  1 never  acted  so  before.  It  is 
all  new  to  me'.  I’m  sorry  I made  a mistake. 
But,”  after  a pause,  “do  you  think  you  can  trust 
me  now?” 

“Certainly.  I shall  be  glad  to  meet  you  on 
the  old  ground  during  the'  rest  of  our  journey,” 
said  Nell,  feeling  that  her  ready  phrases  were 
no  match  for  this  man's  quiet  simplicity,  and 
that  her  fears  had  outrun  her  judgment.  “And 
now  I must  go  in,  as  Elsie  has  gone  to  sleep. 


and  I'm  afraid  she  will  take  cold,”  continued 
Nell,  preparing  to  rise. 

“One  minute.  Miss  Grey.  May  I suggest 
to  you  that  these  shabby  words  and  acts  of  to- 
day are  not  fair  representatives  of  what  is  be- 
hind it  all — a power  that  has  courage  to  try 
some  day  for  a victory?” 

It  was  the  man’s  turn  now  to  flush,  and  she 
was  very  still  and  held  her  colors  well.  Then 
both  arose,  and  the  movement  broke  the  charm, 
and,  in  a voice  harsh  with  a sudden  bitter  self- 
scorn, he  cried,  fool,  an  arrant  fool,  to  stand 
and  talk  to  you  of  victory  with  one  foot  in  my 
grave!”  adding,  in  a voice  full  of  tenderness, 
“ 1 keep  forgetting  it  somehow,  child ; since  I 
met  you  I feel  that  life  must  be  meted  out  to 
me  as  it  is  to  other  men.  Run  in  now,  little 
girl.  You  are  sure  we  are  friends?” 

“Sure,”  she  answered,  very  quietly. 

He  stooped  and  kissed  the  sleeping  child  in 
Nell’s  arms,  and  then  she  went  in. 

Anna  Alexander. 
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The  name  of  Dr.  Marcus  Whitman  is  not 
found  in  the  American  Cyclopcedia,  strange  to 
say,  and  yet  it  is  one  that  should  be  inscribed 
upon  the  roll  of  the  nation’s  patriots.  It  has 
made  its  mark  in  history,  and  saved  the  United 
States  a rich  empire  on  the  North  Pacific  that 
was  on  the  verge  of  being  lost  to  us  from  want 
of  knowledge  and  interest  on  the  part  of  those 
in  authority  at  Washington.  Only  for  his  patri- 
otic efforts  and  personal  sacrifices,  the  Ashbur- 
ton treaty  would  most  likely  have  disposed  of 
the  great  region  of  the  Columbia  as  of  trifling 
importance,  and,  knowing  his  services  and  ree- 
ogniiing  his  patriotic  devotion,  his  name  will 
he  ever  held  in  tender  regard  by  the  people  and 
States  of  the  great  Columbian  valley. 

1 remember  well,  a third  of  a century  ago, 
reading  of  the  “Whitman  massacre,”  not  think- 
ing that  shortly  after  my  own  life  would  be  lo- 
oted on  the  far  western  shore,  and  the  history 
nf  Whitman  be  a household  word  with  me  and 
mine.  But  so  it  is;  and  while  my  pen  often 
indites  sketches  of  the  history  of  the  Western 
Coast,  there  is  no  theme  it  can  find  more  inter- 
tsting  than  to  trace  the  causes  of  early  settle- 
meat,  and  the  careers  of  those  adventurous 
souls  who  were  first  in  threading  the  pathless 
•tlds  of  the  middle  continent,  and  were  some- 


times martyrs  to  both  faith  and  patriotism.  The 
romance  of  history  lies  in  these  opening  chap- 
ters that  offer  views  of  the  future,  where  man 
and  nature  arc  in  wildness,  and  civilization  itself 
comes  in  half  savage  garb  to  conquer  barbar- 
ism. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  cultured  minds  to 
look  back  through  almost  half  a century,  and 
see  w hat  changes  time  and  man  have  wrought 
on  the  North  Pacific  — to  glance  down  the 
vistas,  from  the  era  of  savagery  to  the  present 
time,  and  study  the  romance  of  history,  as  well 
as  the  grand  results  of  civilization.  There  is  no 
romance  to  compare  with  the  adventures,  and 
often  with  the  sorrows,  of  those  who  have  led 
the  march  of  empire  westward,  and  that  it  flowed 
hither  as  it  did  in  1843  was  due  chiefly  to  Dr. 

Marcus  Whitm.an;  and  thenceforward  it  has 
swept,  as  in  a resistless  tide,  that  to-day  makes 
the  Columbian  region  great  in  its  present  and 
imperial  in  the  promise  of  its  future. 

Half  a century  ago  this  vast  region  was  in  its 
aboriginal  condition,  occupied  by  native  tribes 
and  undisturbed  by  the  hand  of  man,  except 
that  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  had  its  sta- 
tions and  its  hunters,  agents,  and  trappers  every- 
where, doing  their  best  to  make  money  out  of 
traffic  with  the  natives,  and  carefully  avoiding 
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interference  with  their  life  ami  habits.  Their 
spring  brigade  from  Ked  River  worked  its  way 
across  the  mountains,  to  come  sailing  down  the 
Columbia  in  fleets  of  bateaux  manned  by  Ca- 
nadian voyaj^turs,  whose  advent  was  accompa- 
nied by  semi-barbaric  features,  and  constituted 
the  grand  event  of  the  year.  Once  or  twice  a 
year,  some  trading  vessel  belonging  to  the  Com- 
pany came  around  the  world  by  way  of  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  entered  the  Columbia,  and 
battled  its  way  against  the  currents  to  Van- 
couver. 

About  this  time  some  Indians  of  the  Flathead 
tribe,  whose  home  was  on  the  headwaters  of  the 
Columbia  (in  north-western  Montana,  whence 
it  makes  a grand  circuit  northward  and  west- 
ward to  avoid  the  Ritter  Root  Mountains,  bend- 
ing southward  in  a wide  detour  to  reach  the 
confluence  with  Snake  River),  heard  from  some 
wandering  trapper  and  hunter  a Storys  of  the 
Christian's  belief  in  God,  and,  impelled  by  their 
desire  for  information,  four  of  the  tribe  made 
their  way,  in  1832,  eastward  to  St.  Louis.  There 
they  met  Catlin,  the  celebrated  naturalist  and 
artist,  and  through  him  the  religious  world  was 
made  aware  of  the  spiritual  famine  of  the  far 
western  tribes,  and  it  resulted  in  sending  mis- 
sions to  Oregon  by  both  the  Methodist  and 
Presbyterian  Churches. 

The  American  Roard  organized  an  e.\pedition 
in  1835  to  prospect  Oregon,  and  locate  a mis- 
sion, if  desirable.  Of  this  expedition  was  Dr. 
Marcus  Whitman,  a physician,  described  as  a 
person  of  easy-going  ways,  somewhat  uncertain 
in  forming  opinions,  but  steadfast  in  them  when 
formed — bold  in  carrying  out  his  plans  when 
matured,  cither  in  business  of  the  mission  or  in 
his  medical  practice,  and  in  the  latter  generally 
successful.  He  and  Rev.  Mr.  Parker  m.ade 
their  way,  on  this  errand,  to  the  great  American 
rendezvous,  on  Green  River,  this  side  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  There  they  met  with  a party 
of  Nez  Perces,  who  offered  to  pilot  them  to  the 
Columbia  River.  They  then  m.anifcsted  the 
friendliness  that  has  always  characterized  the 
majority  of  the  tribe,  and  offered  inducements 
for  the  establishment  of  a mission  among  them. 
This  resulted  in  Mr.  Parker  going  on  to  survey 
the  land  and  look  for  a suitable  location,  while 
Dr.  Whitman  retraced  his  .steps  to  make  favor- 
able report  to  the  Home  Roard. 

In  1836,  Dr.  Marcus  Whitman  and  Rev.  H. 
H.  Spaulding,  and  their  wives,  made  an  advent- 
urous journey  across  the  continent  with  wag- 
ons as  far  as  Roise,  reaching  the  Columbia,  and 
receiving  assistance  from  the  Indians  to  build 
a station  on  the  Walla  Walla  River,  where  Dr. 
Whitman  settled  as  missionary  to  the  Cayuses 
and  Umatillas,  while  Mr,  Spaulding  went  east- 


ward to  make  his  home  with  the  Nez  Perces. 
The  missionaries  .and  their  wives  went  at  first 
dow  n the  Columbia,  and  were  handsomely  re- 
ceived and  entertained  by  Dr.  McLoughlin, 
Chief  Factor  of  the  Hudson's  Ray  Company, 
who,  considering  the  circumstances  and  the 
jealously  felt  concerning  American  influence, 
was  liberal  in  offering  hospitality  and  supplies. 

W.  H.  Gray  came  with  the  company  as  finan- 
cial agent,  and  has  written  a history  of  Oregon 
that  is  valu.able,  as  it  contains  many  important 
details,  and  1 rely  much  on  it  for  facts  and 
dates.  In  his  book  he  gives  a charmingly  wild 
and  picturesque  view  of  the  gre.at  Americ.an 
rendezvous  at  Green  River,  and,  as  this  aims  to 
be  a panoramic  sketch,  we  must  not  overlook 
this  vision,  characteristic  of  the  plains  at  that 
early  time. 

The  missionaries  traveled  with  a caravan, 
and  word  h.ad  gone  on  ahead  concerning  them  ; 
and  two  days  before  they  reached  the  rendez- 
vous they  were  met  by  a party  of  Indians  and 
White  Men,  who  rode  out  to  give  them  greeting, 
and  a wild,  barbaric  greeting  it  was,  savage  yells 
and  a fusillade  that  sent  rifle  bullets  scrc.am- 
ing  .above  their  heads,  and  a charge  into  camp 
that  would  have  terrified  them,  only  some  of 
the  party  understood  and  e.xplained  the  rude 
etiquette  of  the  desert  to  the  rest. 

That  night  they  camped  on  the  summit  of  the 
continent,  Mr.  Gray  says,  a high  land  about 
thirty  miles  south  of  Wind  River  Mountain, 
from  which  vicinity  waters  flow  by  the  channels 
of  the  Columbia,  Colorado,  Missouri,  and  Sas- 
katchawan  to  the  four  quarters  of  the  continent. 
Th.it  is  alone  a picture  that  st.imps  itself  upon 
the  memory  with  great  force  and  vividness. 

Crossing  the  mountains,  they  wended  their 
way  down  the  caiions  to  the  beautiful  valley  of 
Green  River,  where  Rridger's  trading  fort  was 
long  located,  a charming  oasis  set  in  this  wil- 
derness of  desert  plains  and  inhospitable  ranges, 
verdant  and  blooming,  and  just  then  alive  with 
the  presence  of  fifteen  hundred  Indians,  trad- 
ers, trappers,  .ind  representatives  of  every'  kind 
of  civilization.  It  happened  that  the  nomadic 
tribes  were  just  then  at  peace,  and  they  had 
met  here  as  the  neutral  ground  of  that  wide, 
wild  region.  Here  were  log  huts  or  houses  for 
traders,  there  rude  shelters  for  hunters,  there 
were  tents  of  travelers,  like  our  missionaries 
and  their  wives,  and  hither  had  also  wandered 
an  English  baronet,  who  found  it  convenient  to 
absent  himself  from  civiliz.ition  and  its  attend- 
ant extravag.ince  while  his  estate  was  being 
nursed  back  to  a paying  basis.  Here  were 
hunters,  trappers,  and  traders,  with  their  Indian 
wives;  men  who  had  strayed  off  from  civiliza- 
tion, and  were  astonished  to  be  brought  face  to 
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face,  so  many  thousand  miles  from  home,  with 
men  and  women  of  culture,  who  were  carrying 
the  older  civilization  across  the  continent.  Here 
were  the  camps,  store,  and  equipments  of  the 
American  Fur  Company,  and  beyond  them,  for 
six  miles  up  the  stream,  were  the  camp-fires 
and  lodges  of  Bannacks,  Nez  I’erces,  anti  Flat- 
heads,  the  homes  of  the  last  named  a month’s 
journey  to  the  northward.  Everything  indicat- 
ed that  it  was  an  armed  truce ; every  tribe  and 
company  maintained  strict  guard,  and  was  pre- 
pared at  any  moment  to  arm  in  self-defense. 
The  different  tribes  united  to  give  the  str.angers 
a view  of  savage  display  by  turning  out  in  all 
their  paint  and  feathers,  armed  with  all  sorts  of 
weapons,  and  ornamented  with  every  kind  of 
barbarous  finery,  mounted  on  their  horses, 
marching  in  procession  five  hundred  strong, 
and  indulging  in  the  whoops  and  yells  that  suit- 
ed the  wilderness.  Such  was  the  wild  scene 
our  travelers  came  upon  as  they  Journeyed  to- 
ward the  setting  sun,  and  we  may  believe  that 
they  wondered  to  find  themselves  so  far  from 
all  their  kind,  and  so  removed  from  all  culture 
and  social  arts. 

But  we  must  pass  over  in  haste  the  final  set- 
tlement of  the  missionaries,  the  jealousy  of  the 
Catholic  priesthood,  the  generous  conduct  of 
Governor  Ogden  and  Dr.  .McLoughlin,  of  the 
Hudson’s  Bay  Company  — the  latter  of  whom 
especially  deserves  well  of  all  Americans,  for 
the  kindness  shown  the  early  comers ; that,  too, 
when  reproached  by  the  Company  for  favors 
shown  them,  and  held  responsible  therefor. 
We  have  to  do  with  a period  six  years  later, 
during  which  time  the  missions  appeared  to  do 
much  good,  and  conferred  great  benefit  on  the 
Indians. 

It  was  in  the  fall  of  1842  that  rumors  reached 
Whitman  th.at  the  Columbia  River  region  was 
about  to  be  abandoned  to  Great  Britain.  Such 
was  the  boast  of  the  Catholic  priests,  and  such 
the  cautious  acknowledgment  of  the  officers  of 
the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  and  such  was  the 
actual  fact.  Whitman  was  at  his  mission  of 
Wailatpu,  near  the  present  site  of  Walla  Walla. 
He  held  in  high  esteem  the  country  we  now 
occupy,  though  he  had  no  adequate  conception 
of  its  worth  ; he  did  not  know  the  value  of  the 
land  around  him,  where  to-day  the  waving 
wheat  fields  and  exuberant  crops  speak  of  the 
richest  fertility ; but  he  knew  that  this  wide 
domain  was  priceless  in  its  value  to  coming 
generations.  All  the  patriotism  in  his  nature 
was  stirred  at  the  thought  that  the  ignorance  of 
the  Government  might  lead  to  its  abandonment, 
and  he  and  others  find  themselves  residents  on 
foreign  soil  It  was  winter,  but  men  of  his  cl.ass 
care  nothing  for  seasons ; snow  covered  the  mid- 
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die  continent,  but  he  was  determined  to  save 
the  Pacific  north-west  to  his  country,  and  there- 
fore .adventured  this  midwinter  journey  across 
a frozen  world,  daring  all  that  Nature  could  do 
to  bar  the  way,  desperate  in  his  determination 
that  the  Oregon  should  flow  toward  the  sea 
only  past  shores  protected  by  his  country’s  flag. 

That  was  the  ruling  motive,  and  the  man  who 
planned  and  executed  this  expedition,  and 
clutched  this  grand  region,  by  so  doing,  from 
the  grasp  of  Britain,  deserves  an  honorable 
name  in  that  connection  as  long  as  his  country 
has  a history'. 

Dr.  Whitman’s  companion  on  this  terrible 
winter  journey  was  General  A.  L.  Lovejoy,  one 
of  the  oldest  residents  of  Oregon,  who  furnishes 
Mr.  Gray  an  account  of  this  mcmor.ablc  jour- 
ney. He  says : “ 1 often  had  conversations  with 
the  doctor,  touching  the  prospects  of  this  coast. 

He  was  .alive  to  its  interests,  and  manifested  a 
wann  desire  to  have  this  country  properly  rep- 
resented at  Washington,  and,  after  some  ar- 
rangements, we  left  Wailatpu  October  3,  1842 
overland  for  the  Eastern  Stales.  We  reached 
Fort  Hall  in  eleven  days,  made  some  purchases, 
took  a guide,  and  left  for  Fort  Wimee,  chang- 
ing from  a direct  route  to  one  more  southern, 
through  the  Spanish  country,  via  Taos  and 
Santa  F'<5.”  On  their  way  to  Winiee  they  met 
terribly  severe  weather,  and  heavy  snows  re- 
tarded progress.  Thence  they  proceeded  to 
the  waters  of  Grand  River,  in  Spanish  terri- 
tory, procured  supplies,  and  took  a guide  for 
Taos,  New  Mexico,  and,  vainly  baffling  with 
terrific  snow  storms  on  table  lands,  found  refuge 
in  a deep  ravine.  After  vain  efforts  to  proceed,, 
W'hitman  returned,  and  procured  a better  guide, 
who  knew  the  country,  when  they  fought  their 
way,  at  a snail’s  pace,  to  Grand  River.  This 
stream  was  frozen  on  each  side,  had  a rapid 
current,  and  was  crossed  by  leading  their  ani- 
mals to  the  brink  of  the  ice,  pushing  them  into 
the  stream,  and  leaping  in  after  them.  Bat- 
tling across  to  the  farther  side,  they  scrambled 
upon  the  ice,  dragging  the  animals  out  as  they 
could ; after  which  perilous  feat  their  frozen  gar- 
ments and  h.alf  frozen  limbs  were  thawed  and 
warmed  by  a comfortable  fire.  It  was  thus 
they  worked  their  way  southward  and  east- 
ward through  New  Mexico,  to  the  headwaters 
of  the  Ark.ansas  River,  at  Bent’s  Fort,  where 
they  arrived  in  January,  1843.  Great  physical 
strength  and  iron  constitutions  carried  them 
through  it  all. 

Tyler  was  President  and  Webster  was  Secre- 
tary of  State.  The  Ashburton  treaty  was  in 
progress,  and  not  much  interest  was  felt  in  the 
north-western  boundary.  Little  was  known  of 
hat  distant  region,  and  from  English  sources 
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the  assurances  were  positively  made  that  the 
country  was  comparatively  worthless,  more  valu- 
able for  hunting  and  trapping  than  for  all  civil- 
ized uses.  This  was  the  condition  of  affairs 
when  Whitman  reached  the  capital.  It  was  all 
but  conceded  that  privileges  on  the  north-east 
coast,  in  respect  to  fisheries,  should  offset  the 
surrender  of  the  Columbia  River  region  to  Great 
Britain.  Governor  Simpson,  of  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company,  had  reached  Washington,  had 
interviewed  Webster,  and  managed  to  Ictive 
this  impression  on  his  mind.  Tliere  w.as  no 
living  man  to  plead  for  Oregon  and  tell  the 
truth  fearlessly,  until,  “in  the  dead  of  winter, 
an  awkward,  tall,  spare -vis.aged,  vigorous,  off- 
hand sort  of  a man  appeared  at  the  Ifepartment 
in  his  mountain  traveling  garb,  consisting  of  a 
dark-colored  blanket  coat  and  buckskin  pants, 
showing  that  to  keep  himself  from  freezing  he 
had  been  compelled  to  lie  down  close  to  his 
camp-fire  while  in  the  mountains,  and  on  his 
way  to  Washington  he  had  not  stopped  for  a 
moment,  but  pushed  on  with  a vigor  and  energy 
peculiarly  his  own.”  This  man  had  been 
tauntingly  told  that  it  vjas  impossible  for  his 
Government  to  be  informed  so  as  to  pre-eent  the 
surrender  of  Orei^on,  but  he  had  surmounted 
impossibilities  and  was  there  in  person  to  make 
known  the  facts. 

Entirely  unmindful  of  his  rude  garb  and 
weather-beaten  looks.  Whitman  sought  an  in- 
terview with  the  Secretary  of  State,  gave  his 
object,  and  stated  the  plans  and  purposes  of 
the  British  Government.  He  had  hardly  made 
his  object  known  when  Webster  interrupted 
him But,  doctor,  you  are  too  late;  we  have 
just  about  traded  Oregon  off  for  a cod  fishery.^ 
His  first  interview  failed  to  make  any  strong 
impression.  Webster  had  made  up  his  mind 
that  there  was  actual  value  in  the  fisheries, 
while  he  knew  nothing  about  the  Columbia 
River  region,  and  at  best  there  never  had  been 
any  benefit  apparent  from  the  claim  to  owner- 
ship. But  Whitman  had  not  crossed  a conti- 
nent through  winter  snow  and  ice  to  be  balked 
in  a single  interview.  He  sought  the  presence 
of  the  President,  and,  wild  man  as  he  appeared, 
dressed  in  blanket  coat  and  skins,  he  interested 
John  Tyler  in  his  cause,  and  procured  a hearing 
for  himself  and  for  Oregon.  It  is  true  that  John 
Tyler  is  considered  the  least  among  the  Pres- 
idents, and  his  name  is  not  fragrant  with  great 
and  good  deeds,  but  we  owe  him  this  much 
consideration-*-to  recognize  that  only  for  his 
influence  the  Ashburton  treaty  would  have  gone 
as  already  planned,  and  the  national  domain 
have  lost  the  great  wealth  and  glory  of  the 
galaxy  of  States  to  be  formed  from  the  Pacific 
north-west.  / 


Only  for  the  perils  encountered  by  Dr.  Mar- 
cus Whitman  the  result  would  have  been  en- 
tirely different ; the  British  fl.ig  would  still  wave 
over  port  Vancouver,  and  over  many  a broad 
le.ague  of  land  besides  that  now  shelters  under 
the  American  fl.ag.  We  do  not  need  to  partic- 
ularize his  efforts  to  win  this  great  success;  but 
he  did  win,  and  we  reap  the  benefits  as  a nation 
to-day.  After  his  cause  w.is  won  he  presented 
himself  to  the  .American  Board,  to  be  censured 
for  leaving  his  station  and  causing  such  ex- 
pense; but,  since  then,  the  successors  in  that 
Board  claim  the  glory  of  his  act  and  sanction 
the  deed.  He  sold  his  little  property  and  went 
westward,  preaching  on  the  frontiers  the  nature 
of  the  far  distant  west,  and  enlisting  about  eight 
hundred  and  fifty  sturdy  frontiersmen  and  their 
families  to  accept  his  pilotage  across  the  con- 
tinent of  wildernesses,  to  make  homes  on  the 
western  shore.  That  was  the  commencement 
of  emigration  in  force  to  Oregon.  Thousands 
followed  where  they  led,  and  Dr.  Whitman  per- 
haps at  last  fell  a victim  to  his  p.atriotism,  for 
a haler  emigration  carried  disease  into  the 
country,  th.at  spread  among  the  Indians,  and  so 
poisoned  their  minds  that,  with  their  native  su- 
perstition, they  one  day  massacred  his  family, 
to  find  that  they  had  thus  destroyed  their  bright- 
est hopes  and  murdered  their  ste.adfast  friend. 
This  happened  after  eleven  years  of  devotion 
to  his  work  and  their  interests,  and  to-day  we 
he.ar  occasionally  that  among  early  pioneers 
contribution  is  being  m.adc  to  raise  to  his  mem- 
ory a monument  on  the  spot  where  he  lived, 
labored,  and  died.  It  grows  so  slowly  that  we 
may  doubt  if  it  will  ever  suffice  to  record  the 
acts  that  grace  his  memory. 

Over  the  region  where  Whitman  wandered, 
searching  for  a fertile  location,  and  half  doubt- 
ful if  any  spot  would  answer,  stretch  the  most 
fruitful  grain  fields  of  the  continent.  Every 
acre  of  upland  and  bottom  is  fertile,  and  rail- 
roads are  pushing  their  way  there  to  relieve  the 
toiling  river  steamers  of  work  they  cannot  do. 
The  years  have  been  revealing  the  resources  of 
this  grand  region  slowly  ami  reluctantly,  but 
they  have  not  fully  done  their  work  of  revela- 
tion yet,  for  the  ranges  that  look  down  on  Walla 
Walla  blossom  with  precious  ores,  the  hills 
near  by  are  lined  with  coal  deposits,  and,  far 
and  ne.ar,  the  valleys  and  the  uplands  invite 
coming  population  and  offer  untold  wealth. 
The  herder  retires  before  the  agriculturist;  but 
flocks  upon  a thousand  hills  respond  to  the 
labor  of  the  farmer,  to  yield  millions.  The 
work  of  development  has  just  commenced.  It 
is  to  be  regretted  that  Dr.  Whitman  could  not 
have  lived  to  see  this  day,  and  receive  from  a 
grateful  country  the  plaudits  he  so  well  earned 
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as  a patriotic  American.  It  is  mournful  to  re- 
member his  fate;  but  it  is  better  to  have  so 
labored  and  accomplished,  even  if  to  meet  so 
terrible  a death,  than  to  have  expended  a life- 
time among  the  world’s  older  civilization,  toil- 
ing in  monotonous  ways  of  peace  and  profit, 
without  having  done  any  deed  to  rival  the 
heroes  of  all  time^r  left  any  remembrance  of 
great  endeavor. 

Mr.  Gray,  who  was  with  Whitman  in  1836, 
tells  how  they  surmounted  every  obstacle,  and 
stood  at  last  upon  the  western  acclivity  of  the 
blue  Mountains.  There  they  overlooked  the 


great  region  of  the  Columbia,  spread  beneath 
and  before  them,  and  took  in  the  grand  coup 
d'a'il  of  hills  and  uplands,  valleys  and  distant 
mountains,  including  the  sierras  of  the  Cascade 
Range,  that  were  lifted  in  the  west,  crowned 
with  panoplied  snows  of  Hood,  Adams,  Saint 
Helen  s,  and  Rainier — an  unsurpassed  and  glo- 
rious view  ; but  the  pioneer  missionary  of  1836 
could  not  dream  that  the  settler  of  i88o  would 
find  all  modern  conveniences  and  civilized 
usages  at  command,  and  possess  the  means, 
by  telegraph,  to  communicate  with  the  utter- 
most parts  of  the  earth.  S.  A.  Clarke. 
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I. 

Over  the  mountain  the  moonbeams  peep 
At  the  stilly  late  below; 

Into  the  shadows  they  softly  creep. 

And  gleam  where  the  ripples  fhrw. 

The  winds  are  hushed,  and  the  woods  are  still 
And  weird  in  the  mellow  glow; 

“O  Aighll"  I cry,  and  a whispered  sigh 
Steals  bact  from  the  peaks  of  snow. 

High  on  a bank,  where  rocky  steeps 
Fling  shadows  out  to  meet  the  sprjiy, 

A woman  sat,  with  eyelids  drooped 
And  heart-strings  trembling  timidly. 

Anon  her  eye,  with  wistful  glance, 

Stole  out  along  the  lake’s  expanse; 

Or,  startled  by  the  restless  flow 
Of  cave -pent  surges  deep  below. 

She  listening  bent,  and,  waiting  there. 

The  stars  grew  pale  and  seemed  less  fair. 

The  while  she  watched,  along  the  shore — 

Full  sweet,  a song  she  knew — 

The  music  of  a dipping  oar 
Broke  faint,  and  nearer  drew; 

And  leaning,  timid,  from  the  cliff. 

The  maiden  watched  a fragile  skiff. 

Which  onward  through  the  shadows  sped. 

“’Tis  Pedro's  oar,”  she  softly  said. 

And  downward  through  the  leafy  cover 
Sprang  eagerly  to  meet  her  lover. 

No  sooner  leaping  to  the  shore — 

The  youth  had  dropped  his  gleaming  oar — 
Than,  stealthy,  from  the  shaded  bank 
O'ergrown  with  vines  and  creepers  rank, 

A savage  figure  glided  out; 

And  ere  the  youth  could  turn  about 
Another  and  another  sprang. 
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Like  crouching  tigers*  from  the  brake, 

And  out  along  the  stilly  lake 

The  cruel  Indian  war-cry  rang. 

A moment,  deftly,  blow  for  blow. 

With  sinewy  arm  and  corded  frown 
The  gallant  boatman  faced  his  foe 

And  beat  their  murderous  weapons  down. 
Now  in  the  foam,  now  out  again. 

Now  struggling  on  the  sandy  plain, 

Decided  ore  it  yet  bcg.an. 

The  fierce  unequtil  contest  ran. 

Meanwhile,  above,  in  wild  dismay. 

The  startled  maiden  trembling  stood. 

As  sudden  through  the  silent  wood 
Outrang  the  clamors  of  the  fray ; 

And  near  her  in  the  moonbeam's  ray, 

His  face  all  dark,  his  eyes  aglow, 

A stranger  watched  the  scene  below. 
Unmoved  alike  by  cry  or  call, 

He  stood  before  her,  stem  and  tall, 

And  silent  gazed  upon  the  tide. 

“Oh,  save  him,  save  him !”  faint  she  cried. 

But  mute  and  fierce,  like  one  who  hears 
A demon's  whisper  in  his  ears, 

I He  paused,  and,  turning,  seized  her  hand: 
“Dost  promise  this:  my  bride  to  be 
If  I shall  rescue  from  the  strand 

This  hapless  youth  who  comes  to  thee?” 
A tremor,  bom  of  anguish,  stole 
Its  icy  current  to  her  soul 
As  faint  she  spake:  “I  promise  all  — 

But  hasten,  hasten,  ere  he  fall.” 

With  one  quick  bound  he  cleared  the  stone. 
And  darting  downward  through  the  zone 
Of  circling  shadows,  rock,  and  branch. 

He  fell  as  falls  an  avalanche 
Upon  the  startled  savage  foe. 

In  death  already  one  lay  low; 

But  faintly  now  and  hotly  pressed. 

The  life-blood  gushing  from  his  breast, 

A moment  more,  and  Pedro’s  brand 
Had  fallen  from  his  stiffening  hand. 

Two  wily  figures  fierce  beset 

The  dauntless  boatman  straggling  yet. 

When  Feli.x  sprang  with  giant  stride 
Across  the  sand-cove  to  his  side. 

So  close  they  fought,  nor  friend  nor  foe 
His  presence  marked  till  one  deft  blow 
Along  the  glittering  strand  laid  low 
The  foremost  warrior  of  the  twain; 

And,  leaping  quick,  he  struck  again. 

But  lithe  beneath  his  whistling  blade 
The  savage  darted  to  the  shade 
Of  drooping  branches,  still  and  weird. 

And  in  the  darkness  disappeared. 

Thus,  like  a whirlwind  on  the  shore. 

The  combat  rang,  and  all  was  o’er. 

But  low  beneath  the  broken  moon. 

The  yellow  sands  were  rent  and  strewn 
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With  stilly  things;  and,  bended  fair 
Above  one  prostrate  figure  there, 

A woman  knelt,  whose  piteous  cry 
Went  out  upon  the  still  night  air: 

“ Speak,  I’edro,  speak  1 Thy  Lola’s  nigh." 
And,  pleading  thus,  she  could  not  hear 
The  voice  of  him  who,  bending  near. 

Spake  tenderly:  “He  will  not  die.” 

11. 

’Tis  hvilight  hour,  and  so/lly  now 
The  day-^od  hides  his  ray; 

His  finger  tips  the  mountain  s brow. 

And  low,  and  far  away. 

The  yellow  mists  of  summer- tide 
Are  shifting  into  gray. 

Along  the  plain  the  shadosos  creep. 

And  sweet,  and  everywhere, 

A hundred  voices  mellow  deep 
The  twinkling  Iwilight  air. 

Hard  by  her  father’s  open  door, 

Where  vines  and  blossoms,  clambering  o’er. 
Formed  many  a bower  and  cool  retreat,  1 
A lover  mused  at  Lola’s  feet.  * 

“How  sweet  to  be,”  he  softly  said, 

“At  thy  dear  side  when  day  is  done! 

The  world's  a song,  my  peerless  one; 

’Tis  all  a song  when  thou  art  near. 

But  how — Sweetheart,  what  means  the  tear 
A-glitter  where  thy  lashes  play? 

Why  turn  thy  beauteous  he.ad  away?” 

While  thus  he  spoke  a far  refrain 
Of  hoof- beats  echoed  o’er  the  plain. 

Now  faint  and  soft,  now  loud  and  clear, 
They  reached  the  maiden’s  startled  ear; 

And  ere  her  lover’s  eye  could  read 
The  sudden  pallor  on  her  face, 

A gallant  rider  reined  his  steed 

Before  the  leaf-strewn  hiding  place. 

And,  quick  dismounting,  crossed  the  wood. 
And  ’neath  the  vine-clad  trellis  stood. 
Upspringing  quick,  a glad  light  shone 
On  Pedro’s  check,  as  in  his  own 
The  stranger’s  hand  he  warmly  grasped. 

“A  brothers  hand  by  thine  is  clasped,” 

He  grateful  said,  and  turning  back 
Along  the  arbor’s  winding  track. 

He  led  the  youth  to  where  the  maid 
Sat  silent  in  the  deepening  shade. 

With  piteous  eye  and  rigid  face 
The  maiden  paused  a moment’s  space, 

Like  one  bewildered — where  to  go; 

And  then  more  calmly,  rising  slow. 

She  cast  herself — unhe.ard  his  call — 

At  Pedro’s  feet,  and  told  him  all. 

Quick  turning  on  the  silent  youth. 

He  fierce  began:  “And  this,  forsooth. 
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Thy  friendship  is ! Didst  think  that  I 
At  such  a price  my  life  would  buy? 

That  craven  I would  still  live  on 
With  love  and  hope  and  honor  gone?” 

Like  one  whose  lips  their  speech  deny 
He  sudden  stopped;  and,  mounting  high 
O’er  pallid  cheek  and  fixiid  eye, 

His  passion  burned — a rigid  stain; 

Hut,  ere  it  broke  in  words  again, 

With  gentle  touch  a hand  was  lain 
Upon  his  ami,  and  Felix  spake; 

“Think  not  I come  thy  wrath  to  wake. 

When  low  that  night  upon  the  shore 
I saw  thy  loved  one  bending  o'er 
Thy  wounded  form,  and  to  thine  ear 
Spc.ak  wild,  sweet  words  thou  couldst  not  hear. 

E’en  then  a pang  my  bosom  knew 
That  1 should  wrong  a love  so  true. 

She  is  thy  bride — her  hand  is  free. 

Thy  heart  shall  judge  ’twixt  thee  and  me.” 

He  bent  a moment,  still  and  pale. 

Above  the  mossy  trellis  rail. 

Where  white  a little  hand  w.as  pressed; 

And,  raising  softly  to  his  brc.ast 
0 "The  fragile  thing,  turned  quick  away 
Amid  the  shadows'  gathering  gray; 

And  lo!  as  down  the  v.alley's  track, 

^ The  beat  of  hoofs  came  floating  back, 

' The  stars  crept  out,  and,  weird  and  shrill, 

A night-bird  whistled  from  the  hill. 

D.  S.  RiCHARaso.V. 


FEMALE  BOHEMIAN  LIFE  IN  BOSTON. 


M and  myself  are  Ilohemians.  Now, 

don’t  let  that  last  word  bring  up  to  your  mind 
visions  of  handsome,  careless  youth  with  mar- 
velous mustaches,  innumerable  unpaid  debts, 
and  shiny  broadcloth ; youngsters  whose  curl- 
ing locks  smell  of  tobacco  smoke,  who  live  like 
kings  one  day,  and  like  bcgg.ars  the  next;  be- 
cause, if  you  do  make  up  your  mind  to  that  sort 
of  thing,  you  will  have  to  undo  it  again,  for 

M and  I are  women.  We  live  in  a women’s 

Hohemia,  which,  though  it  knows  not  the  de- 
lights of  strong  pipes,  strong  cheese,  and  strong 
drinks,  nor  yet  of  an  occasional  High  Jinks,  is 
still  enjoyable.  We  are  not  sisters,  nor  yet 
cousins;  in  fact,  we  never  saw  each  other  till 
we  met  in  the  train  as  we  were  speeding  toward 
Boston.  That  mysterious  something  which 
makes  women  wax  so  confidential  on  a railway 
train  made  each  of  us  confess  to  the  other  why 
we  were  on  the  way  to  the  “hub  of  the  uni- 


verse.” It  seems  we  both  were  tired  of  living 
in  the  small  country  tow  n we  had  always  know  n, 
that  both  came  to  Boston  to  be  rid  of  the  ever- 
lasting “muck-r.akers”of  the  vill.ige,  that  each 
wanted  to  be  somewhere  out  of  the  sight  .and 
sound  of  gossip,  of  green  worsted  tidies  and 
neighbor  Jones's  rheumatics,  and  so  e.ach  h.ad 
sought  to  drown  herself,  mentally,  in  the  great 
city  of  Boston. 

Neither  of  us  knew  ex.actly  where  she  was 
going,  and  so  we  both  went  together,  and  to- 
gether we  have  stayed  ever  since.  \Vc  soon 
found  comfortable  quarters  in  a pleasant  street 
— comfortable,  not  elegant,  nor  even  pretty. 
We  are  up  four  flights  of  stairs  in  a respectable 
but  obscure  lodging  house,  whose  good  temper- 
ed landlady  we  have  c.ajoled  into  letting  us  keep 
house  on  her  fifth  floor.  Our  “castle  in  the 
air”  consists  of  three  rooms,  rented  for  a very- 
low  price  (for  neither  M nor  I is  possessed 
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of  much  of  this  world's  goods),  a parlor,  bed- 
room, and  a kitchen.  The  parlor  has  yellow 
paper  on  the  walls,  and  the  carpet  is  green  and 
red ; but  the  sun  shines  brightly  in  at  the  dor- 
mer windows,  which  are  adorned  with  white 

curtains,  an  ivy,  and  a bird.  M ’s  sketches 

and  studies  hang  on  the  walls,  while  my  piaAo 
with  its  well-worn  music  fills  one  side  of  the 

room.  M 's  easel  stands  in  one  window, 

and  opposite  my  piano  is  our  bookcase,  a model 
of  elegance.  It  is  a dry-goods  box,  with  three 
shelves,  painted  in  imitation  of  lacquer-work, 
and  a curtain  of  our  joint  handiwork  hangs 
over  it,  to  keep  our  precious  books  from  dust 
and  harm.  On  it  are  plaster  casts  of  Mercury 
and  the  Venus  of  Milo,  and  some  fancy  Japan- 
ese fans.  A cheap  cotton  flannel  curtain  hangs 
in  the  doorway  between  this  homely  little  room 
and  our  bed -room,  and  across  the  hall  is  our 
kitchen  — into  whose  mysteries  you  are  not  to 
be  initi.ated.  You  must  be  satisfied  when  I tell 

you  that  M .and  1 take  turns  at  the  cook- 

stove.  One  week  I lie  in  bed  in  luxurious  ease 
til!  the  odor  of  coffee  bids  me  arise;  and  the 
next,  I rise  early,  build  the  fire  and  cook  break- 
fast like  a veritable  “Biddy,”  and  when  it  is 

ready  I enter  the  p.arlor  where  M awaits 

me,  and,  with  a low  bow,  I say,  “Breakfast  is 
served,  mi.ss,”  as  though  1 had  never  done  any- 
thing else  all  my  life  long.  We  both  wash  the 
dishes,  make  beds,  etc.,  and  then  start  oflf  to 
market.  We  find  the  stairs  a great  nuisance — 
for  there  is  no  elevator  or  dumb  waiter  in  the 
house.  To  avoid  making  any  unnecessary  trips 
from  the  cellar  to  our  attic,  we  have  rigged  a 
bell,  whose  handle  is  a string,  which  hangs  out- 
side the  house  and  ends  in  the  back  yard ; 
whenever  the  butcher  or  baker  or  candlestick 
maker  wishes  to  leave  anything  for  us,  he  rings 
the  l)cll,  .and  we  lower  a basket  from  the  back 
window  to  receive  the  article.  The  first  time 
we  tried  the  experiment,  M piously  ex- 

claimed, with  folded  hands  and  upturned  eyes, 
“Truly,  laziness,  not  necessity,  is  the  mother  of 
invention.” 

M goes  every  day,  for  three  or  four 

hours,  to  paint  at  the  Art  School,  while  I spend 
that  time  in  practicing  my  singing  lesson — for 
we  both  belong  to  that  class  of  women,  who,  to 
use  the  sarcastic  words  of  a “down  cast”  friend, 
are  somethiri"  Our  evenings  we 

spend  together.  Sometimes  wp  go  to  the  thea- 
ter; for,  in  Boston,  wherever  it  is  proper  for 
women  to  go  at  all,  they  can  go  unattended  by 
gentlemen.  We  occupy  cheap  seats,  and  enjoy 
the  performance  quite  as  well  as  if  we  sat  in  a 
box  and  had  some  elegant  young  man,  in  swal- 
low-tail and  glasses,  to  talk  to  us  during  the 
line  parts  of  the  play,  and  leave  us  for  a drink 


in  the  intermissions.  Sometimes  I go  to  a con- 
cert alone,  for  M docs  not  like  music,  but 

I have  her  escort  to  and  from  Music  Hall.  On 
entering  the  building  I cast  my  eye  about  for 
some  staid  looking  couple,  in  whose  wake  I 
follow  closely,  and  so  slip  into  my  seat  quite 
unobserved.  When  the  concert  is  over  and  I 
emerge  with  the  crowd  from  the  doors,  I am 

sure  to  hear  M ’s  voice  saying  in  my  car, 

“’Av  a ’ack,  miss?”  and,  taking  her  arm,  away 
we  trudge  homeward,  without  the  smallest  fear 
of  any  naughty  man  who  might  stare  at  us,  or 
any  dread  of  Mrs.  (Irundy.  We  are  too  obscure 
and  insignificant  to  be  worthy  of  her  notice, 
and  for  this  we  are  duly  thankful. 

Sometimes  in  the  early  evening,  after  we  have 
washed  our  tea-dishes,  we  take  a walk  down 
Beacon  Street,  for  the  purpose — the  deliberate 
purpose — of  staring  into  people’s  windows  that 
we  may  get  a glimpse  of  the  life  we  read  of, 
but  with  which  we  never  come  in  contact. 
Sometimes  we  see  through  parted  curtains  a 
family  se.ated  at  dinner;  a comfortable  papa 
and  satisfied  mamma,  blooming  daughters  and 
terrible  young  boys.  ]^’e  fancy  we  can  hear 
them  talk,  and  can  almost  taste  the  coffee  that 
is  served  in  the  dainty  cups.  Sometimes  we 
see  children  with  eager  faces  pressed  against 
the  window  pane,  watching  for  the  belated 
papa,  straining  their  eyes  to  be  the  first  to 
catch  a glimpse  of  him.  At  last  we  sec  him 
appro, aching,  and  so  do  the  children,  for  they 
have  left  the  window  and  cluster  around  the 
door,  and  as  p.apa  opens  it  we  hear,  for  we 
have  actually  gone  up  two  or  three  of  the  mar- 
ble steps  on  purpose,  “My  first  kiss,  papa!” 

“No,  mine!”  “No,  mine!”  from  half  a dozen 
rosy  lips.  And  then  the  door  closes,  and  we 

hear  and  see  no  more  of  them.  M does  not 

say  so,  nor  do  I,  but  I am  sure  each  feels  a 
little  pang  at  the  sight,  and  envies  the  father  of 
these  lovely  children  the  privilege  of  feeling 
their  loving  arms  about  his  neck  and  of  caress- 
ing their  chestnut  curls  with  such  tender  touch. 
Instinctively  we  move  aw.ay  from  the  house, 
each  busy  with  her  own  thoughts.  An<l  I 

wonder  if  .M thinks,  as  1 do,  of  wh.at  might 

have  been  once  for  us,  in  our  younger  days,  be- 
fore the  crows’  feet  came  to  our  eyes  and  the 
gray  hairs  to  show  faintly  on  our  brows,  but  for 
our  own  folly.  But  we  are  both  too  hale  and 
hearty  to  sentimentalize  long ; so,  by  the  time  a 
few  brisk  steps  have  brought  us  to  our  next  well 
lighted  house,  “Richard  is  himself  .again,”  and 
we  are  ready  to  appreciate  what  we  see  within. 

The  windows  are  high,  and  so  we  stand  on  tip- 
toe on  the  carriage  block,  balancing  ourselves 
as  best  we  m.ay,  to  see  our  Mr.  Januiyce— for 
all  our  unknown  friends  h;ivc  names  and  his- 
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tones  wholly  of  our  invention.  He  sits  in  a 
large  easy  chair  before  an  open  fire,  stirroumled 
by  miles  of  books.  A student  lamp  spends  its 
soft  light  in  illuminating  his  silver  hair,  and  the 
expression  of  his  face  is  so  contented  and  peace- 
ful that  M and  I carry  pleasant  reflections 

of  him  into  our  dreams  at  night. 

M and  I are  very  economical.  I often 

think,  when  I am  sponging  and  brushing  my 
old  suit,  how  Ganymede  would  laugh  at  our 
wardrobes — Ganymede  who  delights  in  ele- 
gant costumes!  A cheap  flannel  suit  is  our 
every  day  garment  in  winter,  and  is  made  by 

our  own  hands.  1 fit  M ’s  for  her,  and  she 

returns  the  favor  for  me.  We  have  each  a cheap 
black  silk,  which  we  keep  folded  and  put  away 
for  very  extra  occasions,  and  which  is  our  sole 
“company  gown.”  Our  gloves  arc  castor  beaver, 
our  hats  double  back-action,  reversible  affairs, 
which  serve  as  hats  in  the  daytime,  and,  by 
adding  a pair  of  ribbon  strings  and  a flower  or 
two,  as  bonnets  in  the  evening.  In  summer, 
the  flannel  suit  worn  in  the  winter  is  washed 
and  turned,  and  made  over  into  a “scramble 
dress"  for  the  mountains,  for  we  spend  July  and 

August  with  M ’s  oltl  maid  aunt  in  jetferson. 

New  Hampshire.  We  even  carry  our  economy 
so  far  as  to  do  up  our  own  pocket  handkerchiefs 
and  aprons,  for  washing  costs  a great  deal  here 
— even  the  “cheap”  Chinese  laundries  are  so 
only  in  name.  I never  shall  forget  the  first 
time  we  played  washerw-omen.  It  was  my  week 

at  playing  lady;  so,  as  M proposed  the  plan, 

1 let  her  carry  it  out,  and  without  .a  qualm  of 
conscience  I saw  her  march  toward  the  kitchen 
with  her  arms  full  of  handkerchiefs,  her  sleeves 
rolled  up  above  the  elbow  (and,  in  spite  of  her 
forty  years,  her  arms  are  very  pretty).  She  had 
a look  of  triumph  in  her  eyes  and  a strength  in 
her  gait  and  motion  that  seemed  to  imply  power 
to  play  marbles  with  mountains.  I heard  the 
water  run  into  the  tubs,  and  the  splash  of 
her  arms  in  the  suds ; I heard  much  rub- 
bing and  then  a pause,  then  a forlorn  “oh, 
dear,”  and,  on  rising  to  find  out  what  was 
the  matter,  I saw  a most  ludicrous  sight. 

On  the  floor  sat  M , beside  her  the  tub, 

upset,  and  its  contents  of  suds  and  pocket 
handkerchiefs  floating  around  the  floor  of  our 

little  kitchen.  Poor  M had  suds  in  her 

hair  and  eyes  ; her  neat  cambric  dress  was 
soaked ; her  arms  were  burned,  and  her  two 
pretty  feet  were  thrust  out  before  her  in  the 
puddle  of  suds,  in  a most  dejected  attitude.  Of 
course,  I laughed  and  she  cried.  She  said  I 
was  heartless,  and  I replied,  picking  her  up, 
that  she  was  too  small  and  frail  for  such  work, 
and  that  henceforth  my  brawny  arms  should 
wash  the  handkerchiefs.  And  so  1 have  been 


installed  as  laundress  to  her  royal  m.ajesty 
M . 

Although  Bohemia  is  a large  place,  we  have 
very  few  friends,  and  the  number  of  our  gentle- 
men friends  is  just  two.  One  is  a man  of  some 
fifty  years  of  age,  who  was  an  artist  of  great 
promise  in  his  youth,  but  paralysis  has  so  with- 
ered his  arms  that  for  years  his  paints  and 
brushes  have  been  useless  to  him.  He  is 

M ’s  particular  friend;  and  to  sec  those 

two,  on  a rainy  afternoon,  trot  off  under  one 
cotton  umbrella,  to  see  an  exhibition  of  etch- 
ings, makes  my  old  heart  rejoice,  they  seem  so 
happy.  I wonder  wh.it  made  me  write  old 

heart,  for  M is  some  ten  years  older  than  I ; 

but  she  is  so  little  and  pretty,  and  I so  large 
and  gaunt  and  awkward,  that  I feel  as  though 
she  were  some  pretty  kitten  put  under  my  pro- 
tecting care.  When  they  return  home  from  the 
exhibition,  Jones  seems  another  man.  He  is 
very  enthusiastic  about  the  etchings,  very  well 
pleased  with  his  company,  and  then  he  sud- 
denly falls  into  silence,  sits  quiet  for  an  hour  or 
so,  and  then  leaves  abruptly.  I shake  my 
prophetic  head  at  his  retreating  figure,  and  say 

to  M , as  the  echo  of  his  footsteps  dies 

away,  “.My  dear  M , if  you  go  on  at  this 

rate,  you  will  be  inspiring  that  poor  old  Jones” 
—she  looks  aggressive  at  hearing  him  called 
poor  and  old — “to  paint  with  his  toes  next. 

1 Don’t  you  see  how  he  mopes  and  broods,  and 
' gazes  in  silence  on  his  patched  boots,  as  if 
I speculating  on  the  capacity  of  his  toes  for 

j learning  to  handle  a paint-brush.’”  But  M 

only  blushes  and  laughs  at  my  nonsense,  and  I 
inwardly  resolve  to  confide  to  Jones,  at  my  next 

opportunity,  th.at  if  he  ever  carries  off  M , 

he  will  have  to  take  me  too,  and  1 know  that 

will  frighten  him  off,  and  I shall  own  my  M 

in  peace.  My  friend’s  name  is  Robinson. 

M says  he  is  a “snuffy  old  widower,”  but 

that  is  wholly  in  revenge  for  my  calling  her 
Jones  “poor  old  Jones.”  Robinson’s  only  joy 
is  in  his  violin.  He  sometimes  comes  to  our 
sky  parlor,  and  we  play  duets  and  sing  songs, 
with  violin  obliyato.  Such  visits  I enjoy  very 

much,  but  poor  M rushes  frantically  out  of 

the  room,  and  seeks  refuge  in  the  society  of  a 
lame  seamstress,  who  lives  on  the  first  floor, 
and  begs  to  be  allowed  to  help  her  in  her  endless 
sewing,  that  she  may  drown  the  sound  of  the 
scraping  and  squalling  going  on  above. 

In  the  early  summer  we  take  rides  in  the 
open  horse-cars  to  some  of  the  suburbs,  eat  our 
supper  under  some  out-of-the-way  tree,  stroll 
among  the  pretty  gardens  fora  while,  and  come 
home  by  moonlight;  or  we  lake  a sail— no,  a 
sUam — down  the  harbor,  and  refresh  ourselves 
by  strolling  on  the  sands  and  poking  pebbles 
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with  our  parasols.  And  this  is  our  life  in  Bohe- 
mia! We  are  happy,  perfectly  happy,  because 
we  arc  free  to  do  as  we  like.  We  find  pleasure 
in  small  things,  and  happiness  in  being  busy. 
M is  devoted  to  her  art,  and  I to  my  sing- 

ing, and  each  to  the  other,  and  so  runs  our 
world  away.  I suppose  my  fashionable  young 
lady  readers  of  the  Golden  City  have  by  th*s 
time  turned  their  aristocratic  noses  at  least  a 
f(xit  into  the  air,  and  each  of  them  pities  us  be- 
cause wc  know  not  the  delights  of  kettle-drums 


and  flirting  with  Presidio  officers,  and  perhaps, 
in  the  compassion  of  their  hearts,  they  wish 
they  might  do  something  to  show  us  the  utter 
depravity  of  such  a life  as  ours.  They  certainly 
have  a right  to  despise  our  Bohemian  ways,  and 
to  thank  heaven  they  are  not  as  we  are.  My 
only  reply  to  them  is  that 
“John  I*. 

Robinson,  he 

Sez  they  didn't  know  ei'^ything  down  in  Judee.” 

Mki.lie  a.  Hopkins. 
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It  was  in  the  year  1861,  shortly  after  the  com- 
mencement of  hostilities  between  the  North  and 
South,  that  I found  myself  a passenger  from 
Gibraltar  to  Southampton,  on  one  of  the  Pen- 
insular and  Oriental  Company's  steamships. 
With  the  exception  of  a young  English  attiuh/, 
a person.al  friend  of  mine,  the  passengers  were 
composed  of  liritish  officers,  ordered  home  to 
join  their  regiments,  in  anticipation  of  a war 
between  Gre.at  Britain  and  the  United  .States, 
growing  out  of  what  is  called  the  Trent  affair; 
two  Southern  envoys — namely,  Messrs.  Slidell 
and  .Mason— cn  route  for  England  and  France, 
having  been  forcibly  taken  from  the  British 
steamer  Trent  by  the  commanding  officer  of 
an  Americ.an  man-of-war. 

I am  invariably  sea -sick  when  on  the  ocean. 
On  this  occ,asion  I was,  as  usual,  confined  to 
my  state-room,  where  I wus  visited  by  the 
young  Englishman  referred  to,  who,  after  sym- 
pathizing with  my  affliction,  very  kindly  said 
to  me,  “ Be  careful,  my  dear  fellow,  when  you 
come  out  to  the  cabin.  With  the  exception  of 
ourselves,  all  the  passengers  are  British  officers, 
ordered  home  to  join  their  regiments.  War  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  al- 
though not  declared,  is  imminent,  and  ‘our  fel- 
lows’ have  got  their  fighting  blood  up,  and  you 
being  the  only  American  on  board,  they  will 
naturally  want  to  pitch  into  you,  and  will  do  so 
on  the  slightest  provocation.  So  be  careful, 
for  heaven’s  sake !” 

I was  too  sea-sick  to  pay  much  attention  to 
my  friend’s  warning,  feeling  perfectly  well  con- 
vinced that  no  human  “pitching  in”  could  be 
much  worse  than  the  terrible  pitching  up  and 
down  of  the  ship,  then  laboring  in  the  trough 
of  a heavy  sea.  In  fact,  I very  soon  forgot  all 
about  it. 


In  a couple  of  days,  however,  I found  myself 
seated  at  the  dinner  table,  immediately  opposite 
the  Honorable  Colonel  Anneslie,  of  the  Scots 
Fusiliers,  his  regiment  being  a portion  of  the 
household  troops,  then  in  London.  After  a for- 
mal introduction,  the  subject  of  the  anticipated 
difficulty  between  the  two  nations  was  intro- 
duced by  Colonel  Anneslie,  by  his  asking  me 
what  I thought  of  the  insult  Great  Britain  had 
received.  I replied  that  I saw  nothing  that 
diplomacy  between  two  kindred  nations  could 
not  remedy.  The  Colonel  expressed  surprise 
at  my  remark,  adding  th.at  ’’no  nation  like  that 
of  Great  Britain  could  submit  to  such  a slap  in 
the  face  without  drawing  the  sword.”  I smiled, 
and  said  a military  man  would  naturally  feel 
that  the  arbitrament  of  the  sword  was  the  proper 
method  of  disposing  of  such  a difficulty,  but 
that  men  of  peace  preferred  to  resort  to  every 
other  remedy  before  th.at  of  blood-letting.  By 
this  time  many  of  the  officers  had  left  their 
seats,  and  were  eagerly  listening  to  the  conver- 
sation. Much  to  the  horror  of  my  young  Eng- 
lish friend,  who,  in  the  kindness  of  his  heart, 
had  taken  his  scat  at  my  side,  in  order  to  shield 
me  as  much  as  possible  from  what  might  prove 
to  be  an  outburst  of  indignation  on  the  part  of 
his  countrymen,  1 then  said  : 

“With  all  due  respect  for  your  sentiments. 
Colonel,  permit  me  to  add  that  the  views  which 
I have  expressed  are  sustained  by  the  highest 
living  English  authority  on  international  law — 
namely,  your  own  Mr.  Philimore — who,  in  a 
communication  to  the  London  Times  of  a re- 
cent date,  which  I perused  at  Gibraltar  just  be- 
fore coming  on  board,  says,  if  my  memory  is 
not  at  ffiult,  that  the  American  naval  com- 
mander was  not  only  justified  in  taking  from 
the  Trent  Messrs.  Slidell  and  Mason,  but  would 
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have  been  justified  in  cnrr>’ing  the  Trent  into 
the  port  of  Kew  York.” 

Several  ofilcers  immediately  jumped  to  their 
feet,  exclaiming  to  Colonel  Anncslic,  in  tones 
which  indicated  their  excited  feelings,  “Pre- 
sent me ! Present  me!”  After  which  a captain, 
whose  name  1 have  forgotten,  but  who  must 
have  stood  over  six  feet  in  his  stockings,  said 
to  me,  in  a tone  of  sarcasm  which  he  evidently 
took  no  pains  to  suppress : 

“ I beg  your  pardon,  but  is  it  not  possible 
that  you  have  made  a mistake  in  the  paper  to 
which  you  have  referred?  Instead  of  the  London 
Times,  which  we  certainly  had  an  ecjual  oppor- 
tunity with  yourself  to  peruse  before  sailing, 
have  you  not  given  us  the  benefit  of  some  ar- 
ticle you  have  been  reading  in  the  New  York 
Times?" 

1 told  him  I thought  not.  I perceived,  how- 
ever, that,  without  an  exception,  these  gentle- 
men evidently  thought  I had  been  making  a 
fool  of  mj’self,  and  so  bewildered  is  a person 
from  the  cfiTccts  of  sea-sickness  that  1 began  to 
fear  1 had,  when  Colonel  Anneslie,  as  if  to  set 
the  matter  at  rest,  directed  one  of  the  junior 
officers  to  step  to  the  captain's  cabin  and  ask 
him  if  he  had  the  latest  London  Times  received 
at  Gibraltar  before  sailing.  Not  a word  was 
said  until  the  young  officer  made  his  appear- 
ance with  the  London  Times  in  his  hand.  I 
was  feeble  and  nervous,  and  my  nervousness 
was  augmented  by  my  ICnglish  friend  at  my 
side  making  a remark  to  me,  in  the  honesty  of 
his  feelings,  in  a low  tone,  not  at  all  compli- 
mentarj’  to  my  common  sense  or  prudence.  I 
felt  as  if  1 sliould  have  fainted  w ith  joy  as  the 
subaltern,  in  handing  the  paper  to  Colonel 
Anneslie,  remarked  in  a suppressed  tone,  but 
sufficiently  distinct  for  me  to  catch  the  words: 

“I!y  Jove,  he  is  right;  there's  Philiinorc's 
opinion  1” 

Mr.  Philimore's  communication  was  then  read 
aloud,  and  the  true  character  of  a liritish  gen- 
tleman was  made  conspicuous  by  the  courtesy 
and  kindness  promptly  displ.iycd  and  extended 
tow.ard  me  during  the  voyage  to  Southampton. 
There  Colonel  Anneslie  called  me  to  the  side 
of  the  ship  to  witness  the  arrival  of  the  Scots 
Fusiliers,  who  had  just  come  down  from  London, 
to  embark  for  Canada  on  their  w arlike  mission, 
and  who,  recognizing  their  Colonel  as  they  w ere 
ascending  the  side  of  the  transport,  placed  their 
forage  caps  on  their  rifles  and  cheered  their 
commander,  just  as  he  said  to  me; 

“Allow  me  to  present  to  you  my  regiment, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  regretfully  bid  you 
farewell.” 

On  leaving  the  steamship  at  Southampton,  I 
discovered  to  my  great  regret  that  all  the  berths 


on  Cunard  steamers  to  sail  for  the  next  month 
h.ad  been  taken  up  for  British  officers  and  their 
wives,  and  that  my  only  chance  to  get  to  New 
York  was  to  l.ake  passage  on  the  German 
steamer  Bremen,  just  arrived,  which  would  sail 
in  three  days.  On  this  vessel  I secured  passage 
for  myself  and  family. 

.Sauntering  back  to  my  hotel,  I espied  a natty 
little  craft  in  the  dry-dock,  which,  on  inquiry, 
turned  out  to  be  the  Confcder.ate  cruiser  Nash- 
ville, undergoing  repairs.  The  officer  of  the 
deck,  who  appeared  to  be  a stripling  of  eigh- 
teen or  nineteen  years  of  age,  wearing  a pca- 
j.acket  and  cap  ornamented  with  gold  braid, 
was  nervously  pacing  the  deck.  As  1 stood  on 
the  wharf,  this  youngster  tvas  joined  by  two 
others  similarly  uniformed.  The  impression 
then  made  on  my  mind  was  that  the  Nashville 
was  officered  by  young,  enthusiastic,  and  deter- 
mined men. 

1 remained  at  the  dock  long  enough  to  take 
a mental  obseiwation  of  her  annament,  which 
consisted,  as  nearly  .as  I could  judge,  of  a swivel 
bow -gun,  probably  a twenty -pounder,  and  two 
others,  probably  ten -pounders.  I was  about 
leaving  for  my  hotel,  w hen  an  officer,  w ho  sub- 
sequently proved  to  be  the  chief  engineer,  ap- 
[troached  me,  and,  in  the  frankest  manner  pos- 
sible, said  : 

“You  are  an  American,  I perceive.” 

I replied  affirmatively.  He  then  invited  me 
on  board,  which  invitation  I declined.  He  re- 
pe.ated  the  invitation,  stating  that  the  other  offi- 
cers would  be  glad  to  see  any  American.  1 
begged  to  be  excused,  as  1 had  some  purchases 
to  make,  etc.  He  then  told  me  that  he  and  the 
second  engineer  were  New  Yorkers — that  their 
families  lived  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  he 
wished  me  to  hike  a couple  of  letters,  cont.ain- 
ing  money,  to  their  wives.  I told  him  the 
United  .States  Government  had  sent  instructions 
to  Kuropc,  warning  all  Americans  against  be- 
ing the  bearers  of  letters  from  or  to  parties  in 
arms  against  the  (iovernment,  and,  trivial  as 
the  service  might  seem,  1 regretted  exceedingly 
that  I could  not  comply  with  his  wish. 

I parted  with  him,  and  was  nearing  my  hotel, 
when  I heard  footsteps  coming  rtipidly  behind 
me.  Turning  around,  1 discovered  my  new 
acquaintance,  the  engineer.  He  approached 
me,  and,  in  an  .agitated  voice,  said: 

“Do  you  purpose  returning  to  New  York  on 
the  Bremen?" 

I told  him  I did. 

“Have  you  paid  for  your  p.assage?” 

I replied  in  the  affirmative. 

“ I am  sorry,"  he  added,  and  was  about  le.av- 
ing  me,  when  he  turned  quickly,  came  up  close 
to  me,  and,  in  a low  voice,  said,  “Forfeit  your 
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passage  money ; do  not  go  by  the  Bremen.  We 
are  here  expressly  to  burn  the  Bremen.  We 
have  an  authenticated  list  of  her  cargo.  She 
h.is  on  board  eight  hundred  boxes  of  Prussian 
rides  for  the  Federal  Government.  In  twenty- 
four  hours  we  will  be  out  of  the  dry-dock.  Two 
hours  after  the  Bremen  starts  for  New  York,  we 
shall  be  in  pursuit.  The  Nashville  is  fast ; we 
shall  rapidly  overhaul,  burn,  and  sink  the  Brem- 
en. We  shall  bring  back  to  Southampton  all 
her  passengers,  but  their  baggage  will  be  lost.” 

I thanked  him  for  his  information,  and  we 
parted.  I was  plodding  along,  bewildered,  in  a 
measure,  by  my  situ.ation,  and  contrasting,  unfa- 
vorably to  myself,  my  refusal  to  take  charge 
of  a letter  to  a poor  woman  in  New  York, 
who  was,  perhaps,  suffering  from  want  of  the 
money  it  contained,  with  the  anxiety  her  kind 
husband  had  displayed  to  save  me  from  the 
horrors  of  perhaps  a deadly  conflict  at  sea.  I 
h.ad  half  a mind  to  go  back  to  him,  and  take 
his  letter  and  its  consequences,  when  I ran 
against  Captain  Wessels,  of  the  Bremen.  I felt 
it  my  duty  to  communicate  to  him  the  informa- 
tion which  had  so  strangely  come  to  my  knowl- 
edge. He  was  very  much  agitated. 

“How  long,”  said  he,  “will  it  take  you  to  get 
your  family  down  to  the  steamer?” 

“Twenty  minutes,”  I replied. 

“1  give  you  half  an  hour.  Forty  minutes 
from  this  moment”  (pulling  out  his  watch)  “we 
shall  be  under  w ay.” 

In  twenty  minutes  my  family  and  baggage 
were  on  board.  In  ten  minutes  more,  every 
passenger  going  by  the  Bremen  was  on  her 
deck.  The  gang-plank  was  hauled  in,  fasten- 
ings cast  off,  the  tinkle  of  a bell  was  heard,  we 
backed  out  from  the  dock,  another  tinkle,  and 
we  were  under  way.  I looked  at  my  watch. 
Foity-five  minutes  had  elapsed  since  I had  been 
conversing  with  the  captain  in  front  of  the  ho- 
tel. Fortunately,  the  steamer’s  fires  had  not 
been  put  out  from  the  time  of  her  arrival,  a few 
hours  before. 

'I  he  Bremen  was  a stanch  craft,  and  offi- 
cered by  hardy  men  of  experience.  As  much 
steam  as  she  could  safely  carry  was  given  her, 
and  we  rapidly  left  behind  us  the  shores  of  old 
Engliind.  That  night  Captain  Wessels  told  me 
that  everything  he  possessed  in  this  world  was 
onboard  the  steamer;  that  he  was  largely  in- 
terested in  the  safe  delivery  of  the  eight  hun- 
dred boxes  of  arms ; that  the  Nashville  svas  very 
fast,  and,  in  fair  weather,  could  overhaul  us 
with  our  twenty-four  hours’  start;  that  if  she 
did,  he  would  fight  her  with  steam  as  she  c.amc 
alongside,  and  would  scald  to  death  every  hu- 
man being  on  board,  if  possible.  Here,  I could 
not  help  but  think  we  stood  a chance  of  having 


a broil  converted  into  a boil,  with  somebody 
cooked,  gratis.  1 should  be  telling  an  untruth 
if  I stated  that  I relished  the  prospect. 

For  forty-eight  hours  we  boomed  along  in 
splendid  style,  when  a gale  of  wind  sprung  up, 
which,  although  favorable  to  our  prospect,  nev- 
ertheless tried  the  metal  fastenings  and  cord- 
age of  our  gallant  iron  craft.  In  such  a heavy 
sea  the  Nashville  could  not  live,  the  c.aptain 
s.iid,  which  consoled  us  for  the  rolling  and 
tossing,  the  loss  of  meals,  and  general  discom- 
fort of  everjthing  around  us.  On  the  ninth 
day,  the  captain,  in  honor  of  our  escape  from 
the  A'ashville,  gave  us  a “jolly  spread,”  with 
fine  old  Rhenish  wine,  and  other  accompani- 
ments. Songs  were  sung,  and  toasts  were 
drunk  in  memory  of  “Faderland,”  “Our  Fritz,” 
etc.;  for,  with  the  exception  of  two  ladies,  my 
family  and  myself,  the  passengers  were  all  Gei  - 
man  students,  en  route  to  join  the  Union  army. 
On  the  tenth  day,  about  noon,  when  on  the 
banks  of  Newfoundland,  there  was  a tremen- 
dous crash,  which  shook  the  vessel  from  stem 
to  stem.  Steam  was  let  off  rapidly,  the  vessel 
stopped.  Orders  were  imperatively  given  in 
tones  which  seemed  to  combat  with  the  ele- 
ments ; there  was  a running  back  and  forth  on 
deck  overhead,  a dragging  of  blocks  and  cord- 
age and  rattling  of  chains.  The  vessel,  having 
lost  her  momentum,  began  to  roll  and  pitch  and 
toss  fearfully.  The  weather  was  bitterly  cold, 
our  sails  frozen  and  unmanageable,  a tremen- 
dous sea  was  rolling,  our  machinery  disabled  ; 
we  were  at  the  mercy  of  the  elements.  Ti.e 
good  ship  Bremen  gradually  settled  to  her  lar- 
board side,  the  seas  began  to  roll  over  us,  the 
hatches  were  b.attened  down,  the  deadlights 
secured;  we  were  in  utter  darkness,  and  in- 
closed in  an  iron  prison.  A feeble  light  was, 
after  a time,  obtained,  and  swung  in  the  cabin, 
but  no  preparation  of  food  w as  thought  of.  "1  he 
cook  and  waiters  seemed  to  have  stepjed 
ashore.  For  hours  no  one  came  to  communi- 
cate with  us.  At  last,  a solitary  waiter  ap- 
peared, and  placed  some  bread,  cold  meat, 
and  water  on  the  table.  We  questioned  him ; 
he  answered  not,  looked  frightened,  and  disap- 
peared. This  state  of  things  was  kept  up  for 
twenty-four  hours  longer,  when,  finding  things 
getting  no  worse,  we  began  to  think  matters 
were  more  likely  to  improve. 

About  seven  o'clock  of  the  night  of  the 
eleventh  day  out.  Captain  Wessels,  for  the  first 
time  since  the  accident,  entered  the  cabin  and 
took  his  seat  at  the  head  of  the  table.  He 
looked  sad,  gloomy,  and  exhausted.  Although 
he  had  been  so  long  without  food,  I noticed  he 
was  not  eating.  Not  a word  was  uttered  by 
any  of  the  passengers.  I approached  the  cap- 
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tain,  and,  quietly  seating  myself  at  his  right, 
stiid,  in  tones  as  firm  as  I could  command : 
“VV'ell,  captain,  how  does  it  look?” 

He  did  not  immediately  reply  nor  look  at  me. 
Thinking  he  had  not  heard  me,  I was  about  to 
repeat  the  question,  when  he  gently  placed  his 
hand  on  mine,  and  with  an  expression  so  sad, 
so  mournful,  that  I shall  never  forget  it,  replied  : 
“I  will  tell  you.  No  small  boat  can  be 
launched,  or  can  live,  in  such  a sea  as  is  now 
raging.  Our  machinery  is  disabled  beyond  re- 
pair. Our  sails  are  frozen  and  unmanageable. 
We  have  sprung  a leak  on  the  larboard  quarter. 
Our  pumps  are  broken.  The  water  is  gaining 
on  us  with  such  rapidity,  that,  if  the  wind  does 
not  shift  before  midnight,  so  as  to  throw  us  on 
our  starboard,  and  thus  enable  us  to  pass  a sail 
over  the  leak  on  the  larboard,  we  will  be  at  the 
bottom  when  that  hour  arrives.  Now,  go  to 
work,  cheer  up  your  fellow  passengers,  particu- 
larly the  poor  ladies  and  children.  Good  night. 
If  we  should  never  meet  again,  believe  that 
1 have  done  all  in  the  power  of  a human  being 
to  save  the  ship  and  the  precious  lives  intrust- 
ed to  my  care.  May  the  great  God  have  mercy 
on  us  all!” 

He  then  left  the  cabin  and  went  on  deck. 
The  passengers  had  been  attentively  watching 
us.  1 turned  to  them,  and  although,  as  I was 
told  afterward,  my  face  was  as  pallid  as  that  of 
a dead  person,  I exclaimed : 

“Cheer  up,  cheer  up;  by  midnight  we  shall 
be  out  of  trouble.” 

German  songs  were  then  sung  by  the  stu- 
dents, affording  me  an  opportunity  to  quietly 
slip  away  to  my  state-room,  my  family  having 
preceded  me.  On  entering  my  state-room  1 
locked  the  door,  took  out  the  key  and  placed  it 
under  the  pillow  on  which  the  head  of  my 
darling  boy  was  resting. 

1 awakened  him,  and  told  him  to  rise  and 
kneel  with  me.  He  did  so.  I said,  “Now,  my 


child,  it  is  my  duty  to  say  to  you  that  we  are  in 
great,  very  great  peril.  God  alone  can  save  us. 
Pray  fervently  to  him  to  spare  us — to  spare  all 
in  this  ship.” 

The  child  did  so;  we  prayed  together,  and  if 
prayers  ever  went  up  from  the  heart,  those 
prayers  did.  \ few  moments  afterward,  the 
boy  was  fast  asleep,  and,  strange  as  it  may 
seem,  a feeling  of  drowsiness  gradually  crept 
over  me.  I have  heard  it  said  that  persons  on 
the  eve  of  execution  have  been  known  to  sleep 
soundly.  1 think  I can  account  for  it.  Hope 
and  fear  have  given  way  to  resignation — a quiet 
submission  to  the  will  of  Providence.  Be  that 
as  it  may,  I soon  fell  .asleep,  and  slept  as  sound- 
ly as  I ever  did  in  my  life,  until  suddenly  awak- 
ened by  what  appeared  to  be  a heavy  blow 
against  the  larboard  quarter  of  the  ship.  In 
an  instant  I realized  the  situation.  I thought 
my  hour  had  come,  and,  with  all  my  faculties 
alert,  1 calmly  awaited  the  awful  sensation  of 
sinking  to  the  bottom.  Even  in  this  terrible 
moment  there  was  a consolation  in  knowing 
that  all  who  were  de.ar  to  me  in  this  life  would 
not  be  separated  from  me  in  death — that  w e 
would  go  down,  down  together.  The  vessel, 
however,  gradually  careened  from  the  larboard 
to  the  starboard.  Pulling  and  hauling,  shout- 
ing and  running,  were  heard  overhead.  It 
wanted  half  an  hour  to  midnight.  The  wind, 
as  by  a miracle,  had  suddenly  shifted  from 
NNW  to  NNE.  God  was  in  the  elements. 
The  Mysterious  Hand  was  visible!  We  were 
saved ! 

In  five  days  afterward  we  were  at  our  dock 
in  New  York.  With  the  exception  of  myself, 
who  was  in  the  consular  service,  the  passen- 
gers were  rigidly  searched  for  letters,  but  none 
were  found.  Mr.  Seward  was  informed  by  me 
of  the  locality  of  the  Nashville,  and  a man-of- 
war  was  promptly  dispatched  to  look  after  her. 

George  V.  Brown. 


THE  IzNTEROCEANIC  CANAL. 


A residence  of  four  years  on  the  Nicaragua 
and  Panama  transits,  in  the  interests  of  Amer- 
ican transportation  comp.anies,  and  a practical 
familiarity  with  the  navigation  of  both  oceans 
to  the  termini  of  these  transits,  naturally  led  me 
to  take  a special  interest  in  the  subject  of  an 
isthmus  sltip  canal,  when  the  San  Fr.ancisco 
Board  of  Trade  took  the  initial  step,  which  re- 


sulted in  the  appointment  of  a committee  to 
consider  and  report  upon  the  practicability  of 
the  proposed  Nicaragua  and  Panama  projects. 
The  report  of  that  committee,  of  which  I had 
the  honor  to  act  as  chairman,  is  before  the 
public.  It  is  now  proposed  to  make  other  con- 
sider-ations,  inseparably  connected  with  the  sub- 
ject, but  which  are  foreign  to  the  purpose  of  the 
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Board  of  Trade  report,  the  special  subject  of 
this  article,  premising,  however,  that  the  ideas 
herein  advanced  are  entirely  personal. 

I can  recall  the  day,  many  years  since,  when, 
after  a tedious  voyage  round  the  “Cape  of 
Storms,”  I stood,  for  the  first  time,  on  the 
shores  of  that  magnificent  inland  sea.  Lake 
N icaragua.  F resh  in  my  mind  were  the  weary 
months  I had  passed  in  reaching  this  spot. 
When  1 realized  that  this  splendid  sheet  of 
water  was  connected  with  the  Atlantic  by  a nav- 
igable stream,  and  that  1 was  only  eight  days’ 
travel  from  New  York,  the  idea  occurred  to  me 
with  magic  force,  that,  at  some  future  day,  the 
genius  of  the  age  would  supplement  the  work 
of  nature,  and  no  more  should  the  mariner  be 
called  upon  to  battle  the  tempestuous  waves  of 
the  Southern  Ocean  to  reach  the  spot  whereon 
1 stood — only  twelve  and  a half  miles  from 
where  1 had  left  the  White  Falcon,  two  hours 
before,  afloat  on  the  Pacific. 

In  later  years,  en  route  from  Virgin  Day  to 
Granada,  by  lake  steamer,  when  passing  the 
location  of  the  now  projected  canal,  I have, 
with  curiosity,  followed  the  setting  sun,  almost 
until  it  dipped  into  the  waters  of  the  Pacific, 
and  never  without  thinking  how  little  the  Al- 
mighty had  left  undone  in  the  work  of  an  inter- 
oceanic  canal  through  Lake  Nicaragua.  The 
reader  will  not  wonder  that  the  subject  has 
been  of  more  than  passing  interest  to  me  ever 
since. 

The  political  consideration  of  the  inter- 
oceanic  canal  question  is  of  vast  importance, 
and  applies  equally  to  either  route.  This  inter- 
national highway  will  be  truly  the  “key  of  the 
Pacific,”  and  our  country  should  not  permit  it 
to  pass  under  the  dominating  influence  of  any 
foreign  power.  It  is  vastly  more  important 
that  any  canal,  which  shall  unite  the  Atlantic 
and  the  Pacific,  should  be  controlled  by  the 
United  States  than  it  was  that  the  Suez  Canal 
should  be  controlled  by  Great  Britain.  This 
great  highway,  wherever  and  whenever  con- 
structed, should  therefore  be  under  the  pre- 
dominating influence  of  our  own,  acting  jointly 
with  the  local  government  through  whose  terri- 
tory it  passes. 

The  English  Government  had  no  hesitation 
in  purchasing  the  control  of  the  Suez  Canal. 
Rot  hasting  built  it,  England  had  to  buy  it,  and, 
like  England,  if  we  do  not  build  we  must  pur- 
chase a controlling  interest.  We  might,  per- 
haps, depend  upon  treaties  with  the  maritime 
powers,  guaranteeing  its  neutrality ; but,  in  the 
exigencies  of  war,  treaties  are  often  ignored, 
and  the  managing  control  of  such  a work  holds 
the  key  of  the  position ; a few  hours  would  suf- 
fice to  render  the  canal  useless  for  months. 


The  action  of  President  Hayes  in  this  matter 
will  meet  with  the  approval  of  all  patriotic 
Americans,  who  recognize  the  fact  that,  if  we 
are  not  inclined  to  fight  unless  it  is  necessary, 
we  are  nevertheless  ready  to  do  so  when  our  in- 
terests are  threatened.  The  actual  existence  of 
a large  standing  army  and  navy  is  not  needed 
to  give  weight  to  the  principles  enunciated  by 
President  Hayes.  Our  countiy  has  the  power 
in  reserve  to  command  the  respect  of  foreign 
nations,  and  if  we  can  justly  say  to  them,  “our 
citizens  own  the  major  portion  of  this  work ; its 
protection  is  a vital  necessity  to  our  country; 
and  we  shall  maintain  a protectorship  over  it, 
as  a special  duty” — if  we  can  rightfully  thus 
assert,  no  foreign  power  will  question  our  right, 
unless  under  circumstances  which  would  render 
it  advisable  and  unavoidable  to  submit  the 
question  to  arbitration  or  to  the  issues  of  the 
sword. 

Of  equal  interest  to  us  is  the  method  by 
which  this  great  work  shall  be  constructed. 
Our  Government  having  officially  indorsed  the 
Nicaragua  route,  it  would  appear  proper  that  it 
should  construct  it  as  a Government  work,  to 
be  free  for  American  tonnage,  and  charging  an 
equitable  toll  on  all  foreign  tonnage,  other  than 
Nicaraguan.  Our  merchants  feel  that  the  open- 
ing of  an  interoceanic  canal  should  be  to  them 
a guarantee  of  moderate  freights  between  the 
Pacific  Coast  and  our  Eastern  seaboard,  as  well 
as  Europe.  They  view  with  apprehension  the 
possibility  of  a combination  with  the  great 
freight  monopolies  which  now  control  our  inter- 
state commerce. 

On  the  other  hand.  Government  works  are 
prosecuted  so  slowly  and  so  expensively,  and 
their  continuance  is  so  dependent  on  the  ca- 
prices of  the  party  in  power,  that  this  idea  has 
little  to  recommend  it,  except  the  single  consid- 
eration just  named.  Consequently,  we  must 
aim  to  reach  a method  by  which  the  construc- 
tion can  be  so  assisted  by  the  Government  that 
the  latter  shall  have  a distinct  and  overpower- 
ing voice  in  the  tonnage  tax  to  be  charged,  thus 
insuring  the  result  aimed  at : a work  for  the 
mutual  benefit  of  the  investors  and  of  the 
world’s  commerce.  The  committee  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  have  this  same  object  in  view 
when  they  “urge  the  absolute  necessity  of  reg- 
ulating the  tonnage  tax  by  means  of  an  Inter- 
national Convention,  in  which  all  the  maritime 
nations  shall  be  represented;  the  tonnage  tax 
thus  levied,  being  unchange.ible,  except  by  a 
majority  of  the  signatory  powers.”  The  advan- 
t.ige  of  this  excellent  recommendation  is  ren- 
dered somewhat  questionable  by  the  equal  fa- 
cility which  such  an  arrangement  would  give 
the  powers  for  interference  with  other  details  in 
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the  management  of  the  canal,  and  would  hard- 
ly be  available  except  as  accompanying  a treaty 
of  neutrality,  covering  the  canal  itself  and  its 
approaches  within  a specified  distance — say  one 
hundred  nautical  miles. 

Admitting  the  obvious  necessity  th.at  our 
Government  should  rightfully  claim  a voice  in 
the  mtmagement  of  the  canal,  it  is  equally  ob- 
vious that  this  right  can  only  be  .attained  by 
rendering  such  pecuniary  assistance  as  will  in- 
sure it  unquestioned.  Inasmuch  as  the  results 
of  public  subsidies  to  transportation  comp.anies, 
in  our  country,  have  not  been  such  as  our  peo- 
ple were  led  to  anticipate,  the  idea  of  any  gov- 
ernment subsidies  has  few  friends ; in  fact,  our 
State  h.as  prounced  emphatically  against  them. 
Nevertheless,  in  this  exception.al  case,  our  Gov- 
ernment could  safely  guarantee  the  interest  on 
the  construc:tion  bonds  of  the  Interoceanic  Ca- 
nal Company  at  a low  rate  of  interest  (say  five 
per  cent.)  during  the  period  of  construction,  to 
be  issued  in  four  equ.al  installments  for  the 
amount  named  by  the  Government  survey,  in- 
cluding contingency  estimate  and  no  more ; the 
period  of  construction  to  be  limited  to  six  years 
from  breaking  ground.  The  interest  on  these 
bonds  should  terminate  at  the  end  of  the  period 
so  fixed,  and  said  interest  should  be  repaid  by 
a sinking  fund  within  double  the  time,  or  twelve 
years.  This  would  at  once  give  the  bonds  of 
the  Company  a standing  throughout  the  world, 
and  even  this  limited  assistance  might  only  be 
accorded  with  the  agreement,  expressed  on  the 
face  of  the  Ixmds,  that  the  Government,  in  con- 
sideration thereof,  should  fix  the  tonnage  tax  at 
a rate  which  should  not  net  the  Company  less 
than  seven  per  cent,  per  annum. 

There  appears  to  be  no  reason  why  our  Gov- 
ernment should  not,  and  every  reason  why  it 
should,  assume  such  a position  toward  this  great 
project.  This  would  insure  the  early  comple- 
tion of  the  work  and  ultimately  cost  the  coun- 
try nothing,  while  we  should  sooner  receive  the 
vast  benefits  which  the  canal  would  confer  on 
our  commonwealth  and  the  whole  Pitcific  Coast. 

Surprising  as  it  may  appear,  there  are  a few 
who  question  the  value  of  an  interoceanic  canal 
to  San  Francisco,  and  fear  that  it  would  divert 
commerce  from  our  port.  The  commerce  with 
our  Kastem  seaboard,  which  now  merely  passes 
through  this  city,  might,  in  some  inst.ances, 
leave  us  for  the  canal  route,  as  it  also  possibly 
might  be  transferred  to  the  Pacific  terminus  of 
the  North  Pacific  Railroad,  now  being  con- 
structed. But  it  is  of  little  benefit  to  us  th.at  a 
cargo  of  tea  is  here  transferred  from  ship  to 
car.  A few  merchants,  who  now  realize  a profit 
in  the  Cape  Horn  trade,  might  find  that  busi- 
ness injured  by  it,  but  the  new  avenues  that 


would  be  opened  to  them  shculd  far  more  than 
compensate.  The  owners  of  sailing  ships  also 
recognize  the  fact  that,  although  the  Nicaragua 
Canal  would  be  available  to  them,  the  de- 
creased distance  would  gradually  give  screw 
steamers  of  large  tonnage  an  increased  advan- 
tage. These  two  interests  value  our  errmmer- 
cial  isolation  for  such  exception.al  reasons  as 
only  prove  the  rule  of  the  greatest  advantage 
to  the  greatest  number. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  enormous  advan- 
tages. Almost  in  vain  has  our  commerce  beat- 
en against  the  shores  of  China  for  thirty  years. 
China  does  not  want  the  products  of  our  soil, 
and  we  do  not  want  her  population.  Europe, 
on  the  contrary,  wants  all  that  lae  can  product, 
and  a desirable  European  immigration  is  one  of 
the  great  necessities  of  the  Pacific  Coast.  With 
the  completion  of  the  canal,  we  can  reach  Eu- 
ropean markets  in  twenty-five  days,  and  our 
Eastern  seaboard  in  eighteen  days,  while  our 
Gulf  ports  can  be  reached  in  fourteen  days. 
Freights  will  be  carried  to  Europe  at  rates  now 
paid  to  Hongkong,  and  steer.age  passengers  can 
be  brought  here  at  an  expense  of  about  thirty- 
five  dollars  each.  The  saving  effected  in  han- 
dling our  present  av  erage  wheat  crop  will  alone 
.amount  to  two  million  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars  per  annum.  The  development  of  Nica- 
ragua will  also  create  a large  and  profitable 
commerce  with  our  port.  The  construction  of 
the  can.al  will  not  only  draw  upon  us  for  our 
surplus  labor,  but  w ill  create  an  immediate  de- 
mand for  our  lumber  and  many  products  of  our 
soil.  In  this  connection  it  is  necessary  to  state 
that,  .although  Nicaragua  is  abundantly  supplied 
with  woods,  they  are  mostly  hard,  cabinet  vari- 
eties, more  vaaluable  than  ours,  but  not  adapted 
to  such  purposes  as  canal  construction  would  re- 
quire. The  resources  of  that  magnificent,  but 
almost  virgin  country,  would  receive  rapid  de- 
velopment, and  there  is  nothing  grown  there 
that  we  are  not  daily  purchasing.  Those  who 
entertain  exaggerated  ideas  of  the  value  of  Chi- 
nese commerce  can  see  nothing  in  the  con- 
struction of  this  gre.at  work  th,at  tends  to  de- 
crease the  probabilities  of  our  success  else- 
where. The  canal  would  open  other,  and,  it  is 
submitted,  vastly  more  encouraging,  fields  for 
our  commercial  and  our  industrial  enterprises. 
Viewed  in  any  light  that  candid  investigation 
can  place  on  the  question,  it  offers  the  greatest 
advantage  to  our  commonwealth  and  the  whole 
Pacific  Coast.  Our  people  are  as  yet  compara- 
tively ignorant  of  the  subject.  Our  producers, 
who,  of  all  others,  are  the  most  interested,  have 
not  had  their  attention  called  to  the  immense 
advantages  offered  them  in  this  beneficent  en- 
terprise. Did  they  realize  it,  they  would,  as  one 
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man,  urge  its  constniction  with  the  least  possi- 
ble delay.  We  are  the  community  most  inter- 
ested in  this  question,  and  we  know  the  least 
regarding  the  advantages  it  offers.  In  the  lan- 
gu.age  of  the  Hoard  of  Trade  report,  there  is, 
in  the  project,  “Prosperity  for  our  producers, 
profit  for  our  merchants.” 

It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this  article  to 
enter  into  a discussion  of  the  merits  of  the  two 
projected  routes  for  an  interoceanic  canal,  but 
a few  ideas  present  themselves  as  worthy  of  note 
in  this  connection.  In  the  many  technical  dis- 
cussions which  have  claimed  my  attention,  1 
have  been  impressed  with  the  fact  that  project- 
ors and  engineers  are,  in  such  arguments,  much 
like  attorneys,  seeking  only  to  develop  the  unfa- 
vorable points  in  other  projects,  and  the  favor- 
able points  in  their  own.  Thus  we  find  Count 
de  Lesseps  dwelling  upon  and  exaggerating  the 
difficulties  of  the  Nicaragua  route,  while  com- 
placently passing  over,  as  minor  affairs,  the 
stupendous  obstacles  that  bar  the  way  to  suc- 
cess in  his  Panama  scheme.  It  is  a notable 
fact,  for  which  prtwf  can  be  furnished  by  the 
writer,  that  Count  de  Lesseps s autojpeaphic  sig- 
nature  appears  on  an  application  to  the  Nicar- 
aguan Gcn'ernment  for  a concession  to  con- 
struct the  very  work  he  now  pronounces  against; 
and  the  “Hlanchet  Concession,”  failing  of  pas- 
sage in  the  Nicaraguan  Senate  by  only  one  vote, 
we  find  him  subsequently  taking  up  the  “Wyse 
P.inama  Concession,”  far  less  favorable  in  terms. 
Comment  is  unnecessary,  and  the  inference  is 
left  to  the  reader. 

The  Eads  project  for  an  isthmian  ship  rail- 
way claims  a few  remarks  at  our  hands.  Doubt- 
less it  is  feasible  to  build  a railway  on  which  a 
ship  can  be  transported ; but  I have  yet  to  learn 
of  the  first  ship-builder,  ship-owner,  or  ship 
captain  who  would  allow  his  ship  to  be  thus 
treated,  full  of  cargo.  The  water  is  to  the  ship 
wh.at  the  foundation  is  to  the  house;  deprived 
of  its  foundation,  a loaded  ship  would  be  ruined, 
and  the  larger  the  ship  the  more  impracticable 


does  the  scheme  become.  No  mechanical  con- 
trivance, when  the  ship  is  out  of  water,  can 
transfer  the  enormous  weight  from  the  keel, 
where  it  is  ttot  intended  to  rest,  to  all  parts  of 
the  water-borne  lines,  where  the  principles  of 
naval  construction  require  that  it  shall  rest. 

The  Channing  scheme  of  transporting  ships 
in  caissons  filled  with  water  is  more  reasonable, 
but  still  impracticable,  because  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  keep  such  a structure  water-tight  in 
transporting  it  over  grades,  and  with  founda- 
tions liable  to  settle  from  the  enormous’ weight. 
The  wear  and  tear  of  such  structures  in  a trop- 
ical climate  would  also  be  immense.  These 
ideas  are  the  natural  efforts  of  ingenious  minds 
to  avoid  the  difficulties  which  are  encountered 
in  ,dl  interoceanic  canal  projects,  and  they  only 
prove,  as  Count  de  I-csscps  says,  that  “great 
engineers  are  often  mistaken.”  They  .also  in- 
dicate the  great  and  increasing  interest  which 
is  being  developed  in  the  question  we  have  been 
considering. 

The  prediction  is  a safe  one  that,  before  many 
years  elapse,  inste.ad  of  regarding  it  as  a prob- 
lem of  the  future,  the  Nicamgua  interoceanic 
ship  canal  will  have  become  an  accomplished 
fact.  Its  completion  will  be  the  d.awn  of  a new 
era  in  the  development  of  the  Pacific  Coast.  It 
will  rapidly  increase  our  mercantile  marine,  it 
will  enhance  the  prosperity  of  our  common- 
wealth, which  halts  in  its  onward  march  of  in- 
dustrial and  commercial  development,  for  rea- 
sons which  arc  patent  to  close  observers.  Fur- 
nishing an  avenue,  open  to  all,  for  the  cheap 
and  rapid  transportation  of  the  varied  prod- 
ucts of  our  soil,  it  will  quicken  the  energies  of 
our  producers,  encourage  the  enterprise  of  our 
merchants,  and  inaugurate  an  era  of  prosperity 
on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific.  In  the  eloquent 
words  of  the  Hoard  of  Trade  report,  “God 
speed  the  day  when  the  Pacific  shall  be  wedded 
to  the  Atlantic!  It  will  be  a happy  day  for 
our  children,  for  our  country,  and  for  the  world.” 
W.M.  LaW'REN'CE  Mekrv. 
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In  the  April  number  of  The  C.m.1fornian 
appeared  an  article  headed  “Americanism  in 
Literature.”  It  occurs  to  us  that  a better  title 
would  have  been  “Walt  Whitman;”  therefore, 
the  secondary  matter,  prefacing  the  direct  treat- 
ment of  the  author  of  Leaves  of  Grass,  will  not 
1*  here  considered.  When  the  writer  of  the  pa- 


per before  us,  after  a circuitous  journey,  fin.al- 
ly  arrives  at  the  true  subject,  his  path  becomes 
as  straight  as  it  was  crooked  before.  He  ex- 
presses doubt  as  to  the  possibility  of  a litera- 
ture distinctively  American,  but  none  whatever 
as  to  the  false  position  of  our  modern  Ossian.  It 
may  prove  wholesome  for  us  to  follow  the  main 
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points  of  argument,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  in  the 
order  of  their  advancement : 

First,  the  writer  declares  his  intention  to  cast 
no  reflection  upon  the  “personal  sincerity,”  the 
“perfect  good  faith,”  of  Whitman — generously 
relegating  him  to  the  pitiable  company  of  “un- 
conscious poseurs,"  To  have  left  him  there 
would  seem  to  have  been  punishment  enough ; 
but,  further  on,  he  is  abruptly  recalled,  and  both 
he  and  the  reader  are  startled  with  the  charge 
of  the  “meditated  acting  of  a part.”  At  a sin- 
gle stroke,  the  modest  hues  of  sincerity  are 
changed  into  the  “proper  colors  of  aftectation 
and  masquerade.”  Perhaps  these  antagonistic 
positions  sufliciently  neutralize  one  another  to 
allow  us  to  proceed,  without  further  comment, 
to  point  number  two : 

“He  [Whitman]  addresses  an  e.xceedingly 
cultivated  age  in  the  artistic  language  of  bar- 
barism.” Fortunately,  the  rude  bard  is  not 
compelled  to  bear  this  heavy  accusation  alone. 
On  cither  side  are  placed  supporters  mightier 
than  himself.  “He  rouses,  in  a perfectly  un- 
biased critic,  something  of  the  same  amaze- 
ment as  might  result  from  seeing  some  native 
of  our  great  West  robed  in  the  garb  of  an  an- 
cient British  harper,  and  chanting,  with  pictur- 
esque solemnity,  the  most  eloquent  passages  of 
Carlyle  and  Emerson.”  If  these  latter,  at  their 
best,  sound  “barbaric  yawp,”  we  need  not  stay 
to  commiserate  the  third  singer.  We  suspect 
that  the  writer  was  led  into  this  particular  con- 
tradiction through  the  overpowering  effect  upon 
him  of  certain  articles  coming  under  the  gen- 
eral designation  of  “dry  goods.”  He  was  blind- 
ed, probably,  by  the  glare  of  Whitman’s  red 
flannel ; consequently,  he  threw  over  him  the 
more  pleasing  garb  of  the  British  harper, 
which,  as  may  be  believed,  caused  him  to  sing 
surprisingly  exalted  strains.  Of  this,  more 
hereafter. 

The  writer  continues : “One  need  hardly  fear 
the  charge  of  dogmatism  in  asserting  that  all 
Mr.  Whitman’s  work,  from  beginning  to  end,  is 
absolutely  without  art.”  If  any  attempt  is  made 
to  prove  this  assertion,  it  is  very  indirect,  and, 
as  nearly  as  we  can  discern,  amounts  to  this — 
•vis.,  that  Whitman  has  ignored  the  present 
“exquisite  degree  of  development”  of  the  “met- 
rical and  rhythmical  structure  of  English  verse.” 
Should  this  prove  convincing  to  the  reader,  we 
do  not  care,  for  the  time  being,  to  disturb  his 
easily  earned  repose. 

Again;  “He  [Whitman]  glorifies  the  igno- 
rant masses;  but,”  is  it  added,  “he  is  by  no 
means  of  them.”  He  does  not  do  this  well ; 
he  does  not  even  “partially  represent  their  rude 
life;”  for,  to  accomplish  this,  requires  “sunny 
honesty,”  “candid  heartiness,”  “limpid,  unos- 


tentatious directness,”  and,  of  course,  rhyme 
and  meter — all  of  which  are  denied  to  be  in  his 
possession.  But  where  does  the  critic  find  au- 
thority for  this  statement  so  positively  made? 
True,  Whitman  finds  music  in  the  sounds  of 
humble  toil,  and  sees  beauties  among  the  lowly 
scenes  of  life,  whether  in  olden  homes  or  in  the 
wilds  of  the  West.  Is  it  because  he  so  fre- 
quently sings  of  these  that  he  is  said  to  “glorify 
the  ignorant  masses?”  Such  is  the  conclusion 
to  which  we  are  driven. 

As  to  the  last  point  (with  which  we  believe 
the  gist  of  the  article  concludes) — vis.,  that  a 
man  of  Icuropean  culture  cannot  be  a democrat 
— we  will  rest  upon  the  assurance  that  it  c.arrics 
with  it,  as  its  predecessors  may  have  done,  its 
own  answer. 

After  this  brief  array  of  inconsistencies,  which 
are  made  to  constitute  the  substance  of  a maga- 
zine article,  let  us  turn  to  our  writer’s  volume  of 
verse,  published  some  two  years  ago  and  the 
causes  of  their  occurrence  may,  by  this  means, 
be  readily  discovered.  Men,  be  they  learned 
or  unlearned,  speak  plainly  enough  when  they 
have  something  important  to  say.  Their  dic- 
tion is  then  straightforward,  as  a rule,  and  one 
idea  is  not  apt  to  endanger,  much  less  to  con- 
tradict, another.  Says  a great  critic,  “The  one 
unpardonable  sin  in  a versified  composition, 
next  to  the  absence  of  ine.aning,  and  of  a true 
meaning,  is  diffuseness.”  As  one  opens  and  pe- 
ruses Fantasy  and  Passion  with  this  maxim  in 
mind,  he  finds  many  an  opportunity  for  its  ap- 
plication. The  long,  sonorous  words  and  the 
pyramidal  exclamation  points  multiply — each 
moving,  or  stationed,  according  to  the  strict 
tactics  of  rhyme  and  meter.  The  performance 
is  acceptable  as  a parade.  The  veteran,  how- 
ever, sees  small  preparation  for  the  stem  hour 
of  battle.  The  subjects  that  open  the  volume, 
and  occupy  it  for  forty -three  pages,  all  belong 
out  of  doors — some  on  the  earth,  others  in  the 
air,  and  others  still  in  the  writer’s  im.agination  ; 
but  they  are  portrayed  by  one  that  has  studied 
them  from  his  parlor  window.  The  atmosphere 
of  the  house  is  too  strong  for  the  perfumes  of 
Nature.  The  clouds  lead  from  “earth  to  sun- 
set lands,” 

“As  stately  stairways  to  imperial  h,ills.“ 

The  spaces  between  the  apple  trees  appear  as 
“aisiesi  the  leaves  of  the  roses  have  a surface 
o{  "satin"  and  the  ferns  are 

“ Delicate,  supple,  frail  as  lace." 

Ivy,  ferns,  leaves,  clover,  grapes — all  are 
clipped  or  pulled  up  by  the  roots,  and  brought 
into  the  drawing-room  to  languish  in  the  tyran- 
nic, ever-uppermost  presence  of  “velvet”  and 
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“brocade.”  Human  kind  and  the  creatures  be- 
neath are  not  exempt ; no  more  are  personified 
abstractions.  The  young  lady  in  Seville  recalls 
a product  of  the  loom ; she  has 

”A  dro%i’sy  smile,  two  dimpling  cheeks,  and  two 
Fathomless  veh-ri  AndalusUn  eyes,” 

The  tigers  in  the  jungle  suggest  a textile  fabric. 
They  arc  exhibited  to  us 

'■With  sleek,  striped  sh-ipes  of  massive  she. 

Great  wivet  paws,  and  lurid  eyes.” 

Even  poor  Poesy  cannot  escape.  Meeting  Ge- 
nius, she 

— "lures  him  with  her  velvtt  glance.” 

This  writer  prints  seven  stanzas  entitled  ‘‘An 
Interior.”  With  nearly  equal  propriety,  he 
might  have  so  styled  some  seven  times  seven 
P'tgcs.  It  is  not  easy  to  perceive  how  one  with 
this  dress -maker’s  bias,  this  penchant  toward 
the  millinery  department  of  literature,  can  af- 
ford enlightenment  or  pleasure  concerning 
things  of  Nature.  The  bent  of  mind  would 
seem  to  forbid  it.  As  long  as  the  rock-maples, 
covered  with  the  glor>’  of  autumn,  suggest  no 
mure  than 

"Great  gorgeous  tapestries  out  of  Eastern  lands,” 

and  toads,  seeking  their  insect  supper  in  the 
grass  or  among  the  cabbages,  rise  to  the  for- 
eign distinction 

"Of  thick-lipped  slaves,  with  ebon  skin, 
lliat  .squat  in  hideous  dumb  repose. 

And  guard  the  drowsy  ladies  in 
Their  still  seraglios,” 

we  have  little  hope  of  penetrating  what  Goethe 
was  pleased  to  style  the  “open  secret.”  Not 
only  is  this  writers  genius  a thoroughly  in-door 
one,  but  it  haunts  the  chambers  of  dwellings  of 
far-off  lands.  He  does  not  even  sing  of  the 
kind  of  house  in  which  he  himself  lives : 

"A  chamber  where  the  wainscot  woods 

Arc  rich  with  dark  slia{)cs,  oddly  mold. 

And  where  the  time-touched  arms  hangs 
In  blendings  of  blue,  green,  and  gold; 

And.  dimly  pictured,  gleam  the  walls, 

With  here  bluff  huntsmen,  all  at  tryst; 

Here  mounted  knights:  a falcon  here. 
Wide-winged  upon  a lady's  wrist.” 

It  is  in  such  an  apartment  that  he  is  most  at 
borne,  and  from  which,  in  our  judgment,  he 
looks  out  upon  and  seeks  to  catch  the  life  of 
the  fields,  forests,  and  flowers  of  New  England. 
Is  there  any  escape  here  from  artificiality — the 
thing  that  the  writer  himself  so  strongly  con- 
demns in  Whitman?  Artificiality  of  form  is 
Voi.  ir.-  3. 


indeed  reprehensible,  but  what  shall  be  said 
when  the  very  essense,  the  spirit,  is  the  result 
of  machinery  as  real  as  that  of  a carpet-loom? 

We  have  not  space  to  quote  largely.  The  vol- 
ume is  open  to  whomsoever  w’ill  take  the  trouble 
to  read  and  try'  the  strength  of  our  position.  If 
it  be  admitted  that  the  author  of  Fantasy  and 
Fass/on  is  constitutionally  incapable  of  appre- 
ciating the  hidden  beauties  of  Nature  (without 
which  gift  no  man  can  be  a poet),  there  remains 
little  need  of  considering  his  language — his 
form.  But,  inasmuch  as  he  insists  so  strenu- 
ously upon  that  point,  let  us  make  a few  short 
selections  from  his  writings : 

"WINDS. 

*'0  invisible  lives,  th.il  aimlessly, 

With  mutable  voices,  fare 
Mysteriously  ,ind  t.^mclcssly 
'I  hrough  the  altitudes  of  air, 

■WHunt  I welcome  lofty  dre.ims  of  you 
Amid  hours  of  calms  or  storms, 

I discern  evanescent  gleams  of  you 
As  divine  phantasmal  forms ! 

"Here,  grouped  in  superb  frigidity. 

The  blasts  of  the  North  repose, 

Proud  spirits  of  intrepidity, 

Whoso  wings  with  clangors  unclose. 

In  their  saturnine  eyes  crepuscular 
Cold  hatreds  bitterly  glow ; 

In  the  girth  of  their  dark  arms  muscular 
Sit  shipwreck,  ruin,  and  woe. 

"Tlius.  haughty  in  dre<id  immobility, 

' Or  lurid  in  arrog.int  might,  • 

Exultant  in  soft  volatility. 

Or  Languid  in  drowsy  delight. 

Sublimely,  serenely,  or  dism.illy. 

Weird  throngs,  you  glimmer  and  go 
Where  sp.iciously  loom  and  abysmally 
'Fhc  realms  that  my  visions  know.” 

Diffuseness  outdone ! Whether  there  be  more 
wind  in  “the  altitudes  of  air”  than  in  the  above 
stanzas  is  a serious  question.  But  let  us  take 
a more  substantial  subject,  bending  the  vision 
carefully  toward  the  North  Pole: 

"Here  Silence,  like  a monarch,  reigned  immensely: 

The  quintessence  of  Cold  w.vs  here  no  less; 

Each  utter  as  liefore  God  spake  intensely 
And  visible  things  leapt  out  of  nothingness  — 

A land  wherewitli  no  living  sign  was  blended, 

A white  monotony  of  weird  device. 

One  lowering  lioreal  torj«jr,  chaste  and  splendid. 

One  monstrous  immobility  of  ice." 

Such  is  the  home  of  the  “Iceberg.”  Several 
more  equally  unmanageable  stanz.is  under  this 
title  ought  to  be  presented,  but  the  lack  of 
space  forbids.  Is  it  not  evident  to  the  most 
careless  reader  that  these  ponderous  words  are 
too  heavy  for  the  ideas  that  lie  beneath  them? 

No  man  with  false  teeth  would  dare  attempt  to 
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read  them  aloud.  To  study  Swinburne  docs  | 
not  necessarily  reward  the  student  with  the  I 
power  to  achieve  his  special  success.  These  | 
lines  scan  well;  the  lapc-mcasurc  attests  their  | 
accuracy,  or,  as  the  author  would  have  it,  their 
art\  but  do  they  approach  the  mold  of  verse 
that  cultured  American  men  and  women''  are 
wailing  to  “gladly  and  proudly  recognize  when 
it  really  appears.^”  If  so,  in  mercy  to  tlic  bar- 
barous present,  may  the  day  of  appearance  be 
long  delayed ! We  may  be  stricken  with  fog)'- 
ism,  the  star  of  our  birth  should,  perhaps,  have 
risen  ages  earlier ; but  we  liazard  the  cry, 
“Heller  meaning  than  measure;  better  sense 
than  sound.”  “Winds”  and  “Icebergs”  are 
rather  stem  subjects.  The  gentle  moonshine 
demands,  however,  like  treatment  at  the  hands 
of  this  rhyming  surveyor  in  the  held  of  letters: 

"Wide  tracts  of  cloistcral  forost-l.ind,  I know, 

Arc  welcome  to  that  luminous  heart  of  thine, 
Where,  muler  murmurous  hranches,  ihou  canst  throw 
Dim  palpiiiint  ardbes^ua  of  shade  and  shine." 

Whatever  the  tliemc,  the  reader  fails  not  to 
have  his  mouthful.  If  music  is  to  be  found  in 
any  particular  kind  of  poem,  surely  it  should  be 
in  a barc.arollc  or  a cradle -song.  Fantasy  and 
Passion  contains  two  pieces  severally  so  named. 
Hclow  one  may  read  two  of  those  stanzas,  en- 
titled “Harcarolle:” 

"With  strange,  half-proud  humility, 

With  sumptuous  tranquillity, 

TIiou  art  lounging,  sweet,  at  my  flattered  feet,  in 
statucs(|ue  immobility; 

Against  thy  bos{)tn's  chaste,  superb  repose  • 

One  lieuvy  blood-red,  t/^/t/rZ-petaled  rose." 

On  second  thoughts,  it  has  occurred  to  us  that 
we  may  be  gladly  excused  from  furnishing  the 
concluding  stanza.  The  “Cradle  Song”  is  not 
so  prodigiously  polysyllabic,  but  offers,  to  our 
our  cars,  no  more  melody. 

The  school  to  which  this  writer  belongs  we 
believe  to  be  founded  in  error — namely,  in  the 
confusion  of  the  two  arts,  poctr>'  and  painting. 
These  arts  are  exceedingly  jealous,  and  one 
cannot  encroach  upon  the  boundaries  of  the 
other  without  detriment  to  both.  Word-pictures 
are  endurable  only  when  they  exhibit  something 
more  than  could  have  been  touched  on  by  the 
brush.  This  powxr  of  suggestion  is  very  rarely 
discoverable  in  the  author  under  consideration. 
He  contents  himself  with  doing  w’hat  is  properly 
the  painter’s  work.  The  position  is  false  at  the 
start,  and,  being  held  with  dogged  pertinacity, 
becomes,  in  the  end,  other  than  a source  of 
pleasure.  The  painter  defeats  the  poet.  A 
stanza  like  the  following,  because  of  the  over- 
dye of  detail,  portrays  a tea-rose  taken  from  a 


chromo,  or  from  the  milliner’s  window,  rather 
than  from  the  garden : 

"Half  tinged,  like  some  dim -yellow  pc.ich, 

Half  like  a shell's  pink  inward  whorl 

Thru  sighs  its  se.i-homc  after. 

Your  creamy  oval  bud  lets  each 
H.ile  outer  |ieial  backward  curl. 

I.ike  a young  child's  lip  in  laughter." 

Children  do  not  laugh  with  their  lips  curled 
backward,  by  the  way;  but  then  “laughter” 
rhymes  faultlessly  with  “after.”  Again; 

" Fr.iil  g«Tm  of  strength,  I scan  w ith  eager  hct»d 
As  from  the  summer  swanl  1 lift  you  up. 

The  t.iwny  ov.al  of  your  |K»lishod  bead 
Bulging  so  sweetly  front  its  rugged  cup." 

Certainly  this  is  the  way  an  acorn  looks,  but 
was  it  worlli  while  to  say  so?  Our  writer  de- 
votes his  energies  to  petty  particularizing,  to 
overwrought  niceties  of  description  — a strong 
indication  that  the  poet  is  not  born,  but  made, 
lie  the  poems  ever  so  accurate,  they  have  the 
manufacturers  stamp  on  them.  Nature  U 
brought  into  the  house,  and  there  worked  over 
and  over,  until  lier  freshness  is  lust,  and  nought 
remains  to  be  seen  save  the  misapplied  skill  of 
the  artisan.  Fantasy  there  is  in  this  volume, 
but  Hassion  we  have  not  been  able  to  discover. 
The  cast  of  mind  forbids  that.  The  poet  of 
Man  or  of  Nature  could  not  write  three  sonnets 
under  the  several  names  of  “Satin,”  “Velvet," 
and  “Hrocade.”  The  eye  docs  not  roll  in  fine 
frenzy  over  silks  and  satins;  the  shimmer  of 
fine  fabrics  bears  not  the  least  resemblance  to 
the  fires  that  flame  upon  the  altar  of  inspired 
song.  Of  course,  many  excellent  lines  are  to 
be  found  threading  their  way  through  the  en- 
tangled syllables  of  the  little  book  before  us, 
A cultured  writer  could  not  well  avoid  making 
occasional  happy  hits  in  the  course  of  two  hun- 
dred pages,  but  this  by  no  means  proves  that 
the  author  really  had  anything  to  say  to  the 
world;  and  this  is,  as  has  been  said,  the  real 
issue.  Too  much  satin  — such  is  the  verdict 
after  each  perusal.  The  handiwork  of  Nature 
reaches  perfection  as  it  descends  to  the  manual 
dexterity  of  the  clever  workman.  The  lily 

— "bursts  from  soilure  and  decay 
In  tainllessncss  of  alaba.ster  calm." 

The  butterfly 

— "saors  fluttering,  breeze-assailed. 

Gay  as  those  flowery  gondolas  that  slid 
Through  sculptured  Venice  in  old  days,  and  trailed 
Brocades  and  velvets  where  they  softly  sailed." 

The  grapes 

— "drc.im  of  some  old  ducal  board. 

Blazing  with  Venice  glass  and  costliest  plate, 
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Where  princely  Ijanqueicrs  caroused  in  slate ; 

And  through  the  frescoed  halls  tlie  long  feast  roared. 

“Or  how  brixaded  dame  and  plumed  grandee 
Saw  [their]  imperial-colored  fruit  heaped  up 
On  radiant  silver,  or  in  chiseled  cup. 

Where  some  proud  marble  gallery  faced  the  sex*' 

The  i\'y  has 

“Masked  beauteous  dames  through  arrased  chamljcrs 
glide. 

With  lazy,  graceful  staghounds  at  their  side.*’ 

Or  maids 

“In  :r/rW  and  brocade,  in  plumes  and  si/k. 

With  f.alcons,  and  with  palfreys  while  as  milk." 

Word-wrought  fashion  plates  cannot  deceive, 
though  they  be  labeled  poems  of  nature.  No 
more  can  frigid  and  contorted  addresses  to 
mankind  escape  detection,  though  shielded  by 
the  placard  of  “Passion.” 

“I  have  .sought  the  inicnscst  ways  to  l>«st  adore  you; 
1 h.avc  laid  n)v  soul’s  last  treasure  at  your  feet ; 
Yet  1 tremble  as  in  thought  I bend  l>efcre  you 
With  abasement  and  abashment  and  cleftral, 
Know  ing  well  that  all  the  love  1 ever  bore  you 
Is  rctjuitol  weak  of  worth  and  incomplete." 

This  is  the  first  stanza  of  a piece  entitled  “Ado- 
ration,” and  all  but  the  last  that  we  shall  ofier 
from  this  writer.  Though  we  have  ever  be- 
lieved his  volume  to  be  a cleverly  constructed 
failure,  we  should  have  continued  to  hold  our 
small  peace  had  he  not  forced  us  to  speak  by 
this  recent  aimless  dab  at  Walt  Whitman.  In 
justice,  both  to  the  author  and  to  the  reader, 
wc  will  not  dismiss  him  without  quoting  two 
pieces  in  full 

“CHIAROSCl-’RO. 

“The  garden,  with  its  throngs  of  drowsy  roses, 

Below  the  suave  midsummer  night  reposes. 

And  here  kneel  I.  whom  fate  supremely  blesses, 

Is  the  dim  room,  whose  lamplit  dusk  discloses 
Your  two  dark  stars  of  eyes,  your  rippled  tresses, 
Whose  fragrant  folds  the  fragrant  breeze  caresses. 

"While  flower  of  womanhood,  ah  I how  completely, 
How  strongly,  with  invisible  bonds,  yet  sweetly, 

You  bind,  as  my  allegiaiit  love  confesses. 

You  bind,  you  bend,  immutably  and  meclly, 

TliU  soul  of  mine,  that  all  its  pndc  represses, 

A willing  falcon  in  love's  golden  jesses. 

, "To  me  such  hours  as  these  I breathe  arc  l»oly ; 

I krrcl.  I tremble,  I am  very  lowly, 

While  this  dear  consecrated  night  progresses, 

And  faint  winds  through  the  lattice  vines  float  slowly 
f rom  all  high  surricsl  reaches  and  recesses — 
Night  s heavenly  but  unseen  cmbiissiidrcsses." 

Now,  if  Miss  Chiaroscuro  stayed  to  hear  this 
effusion  through,  she  certainly  exhibited  more 
^■^llcnce  and  courtesy  than  characterizes  the 


average  of  young  ladies  in  America.  Poetry 
can  be  made  by  recipe,  as  well  as  cake  or  pie. 
Search  the  cook-book  of  letters,  reader,  and  by 
carefully  applying  the  principles  found  there 
you  shall  succeed  in  liicrar)'  pastry*  as  well  as 
the  most  famous  caterer. 

“.SATIN’. 

“No  moonlit  pool  is  lovelier  than  the  glow 

Of  this  bright.  scnNilivc  le.xlurc,  nor  the  .sheen 
On  sunny  wings  that  w.-indering  sea-birds  preen; 

And  sweet,  of  all  fair  draperies  llial  1 know. 

To  mark  the  smooth  tranquillity  of  its  flow, 

\\  here  shades  of  tremulous  dimness  intervene. 

Shine  out  with  mm.V.^lc  splendors,  mild,  serene, 

In  some  voluminous  raiment  while  as  snow. 

For  then  I feel  im|>etuous  fancy  drawn 

Forth  at  .some  faint  and  half- mysterious  call, 

Even  like  a bird  that  breaks  from  clasping  bars; 

And.  lighted  vaguely  by  the  Italian  dawn, 

1 see  ra«;h  Romeo  scale  the  garden  wall. 

While  Juliet  dreams  l^clow  the  dying  stirs." 

This  satin  is  astonisliing  stufT.  The  visions  it 
starts  before  the  eyes  that  gaze  worshipfully 
upon  it  are  hardly  to  be  credited.  It  works 
like  magic,  being  a sort  of  patent  medicine  to 
ease  wliatevcr  disturbance  afici  is  the  mind. 

“No  family  should  be  without  it.” 

If  the  author  of  Fantasy  ami  Passion  had  lit- 
tle to  say  in  his  book,  much  less  was  he  pre- 
pared, in  a magazine  article,  to  a.ssail  a great, 
rude  genius,  far  above  his  comprehension.  Let 
us  endeavor  briefly  to  examine  our  huge  roll  of 
sacking,  and  see  if  it  docs  not  possess  certain  at- 
tractive properties,  though  placed  side  by  side 
with  “tremulous,”  “mutable,”  “voluminous” 
folds  of  satin.  In  a published  letter  to  Emer- 
son, written  in  1856,  may  be  read  the  following 
bold  passages,  which  strike  the  key-note  of  the 
author’s  character  and  of  his  labors: 

“There  is  no  great  author;  every  one  has  demeaned 
himself  to  some  eliquclle  or  some  im|K)tencc.  'rherc  is 
no  manhood  or  life -power  in  poems;  there  arc  shoats 
and  geldings  more  like.  Or  literature  will  be  dressed 
up,  a fine  gentleman,  distasteful  to  our  instincts,  foreign 
to  our  soil;  its  nci'k  l>ends  right  and  left  wherever  it 
goes;  its  costumes  and  jewelry  prove  how*  little  it  knows 
Nature ; its  flesh  is  .soft ; it  shows  less  and  less  of  the 
indefinable,  h,ird  something,  that  is  Nature. 

h is  no  marvel  that  the  man  that  speaks  thus 
familiarly  of  the 

— “hidden  ground 
Of  thought  and  of  austerity  within," 

should  be  incomprehensible  to  a player  upon 
the  surface.  It  is  no  wonder  that  the  wriiei 
that  inveighs  so  severely  against  the  foreign 
gloss,  the  shimmering  costumes,  cheap  orna- 
ments, and  mincing  gait  of  much  of  our  litera- 
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ture,  is  condemned  by  a rhymer  that  might 
have  sat  at  the  feet  of  Herr  Tcufclsdrockh, 
and  been  dubbed,  by  the  queen  of  French 
fashion,  Noble  Knight  of  the  “Vestural  Tis- 
sue.” A plea  for  manhood,  for  genuine  mascu- 
linity, in  letters  as  well  as  in  life,  has  Walt 
Whitman  sounded  from  first  to  last.  He  has 
pushed  his  language  to  extremes,  has  spoken 
savagely,  at  times;  yes,  all  but  brutally.  Nev- 
ertheless, we  believe  that  he  has  erred  upon  the 
side  of  truth.  And  who  shall  say  that  the  hard 
Saxon  of  his  Leaves  of  Grass  was  too  harsh  a 
medicine  for  the  milk-and-water  disease  in  lit- 
erature— symptoms  of  which  arc  developed  in 
such  volumes  as  Fantasy  ami  Passion  f A man 
of  unflagging  faith,  of  deep  and  steadfast  ear- 
nestness, u close  student  of  the  living  world 
about  him,  a man  exceptionally  strong  in  mind 
and  body,  filled  with  the  ceaseless  energy  of 
perfect  health — it  is  not  surprising  that  he  was 
unable  to  listen  silently  to  the  smooth,  sickly 
babble,  the  polished  and  perfumed  insipidities, 
daily  offending  his  ears.  W'hile  we  would  not 
defend  his  violence  in  ioto^  we  fear  that  the  in- 
tent of  its  use  has  not  been  universally  per- 
ceived. As  we  undcrstiand  Loaves  of  Grass^  it 
is  a protest  against  sham  of  every  kind  and 
description;  and  when  the  lamentable  preva- 
lence of  sham  is  considered,  there  is  certainly 
strong  ground  for  palliation  of  much  of  its  un- 
bridled freedom  and  vehemence  of  language. 
Perhaps,  nothing  short  of  W’hitman’s  liberty  of 
speech  could  be  expected  to  send  the  dandy 
writers,  the  champions  of  equal  daintiness  and 
deceit,  to  the  shades  where  they  rightfully  be- 
long. “Down  with  scribbling  fops  and  fools! 
Give  us  men  and  women — creatures  fit  to  dwell 
in  a world  of  infinite  beauty  and  perfection. 
Away  with  weaklings  and  counterfeits,  and  fill 
their  places  with  honest,  wholesome  beings, 
to  associate  w'ith  whom  is  not  contamination. 
Let  men  open  their  eyes  and  cars,  and  learn 
that  it  means  something  to  be  alive.”  Such  we 
conceive  to  have  been  the  central  thoughts  of 
this  author’s  aim  in  addressing  his^  fellow's. 
Was  he  fitted  to  carry  out  his  design?  First 
comes  his  firm  faith : 

"Kndless  unfolding  of  words  of  ages. 

And  mine  a word  of  the  modern,  a word  en  masse, 

A word  of  the  faith  that  nc%er  balks." 

Next  appears  his  earnestness: 

" I do  not  say  these  things  for  a dolktr,  or  to  fill  up 
the  time  while  1 wail  for  a boat."  I 

I 

“O  truth  of  the  earth  I O truth  of  things  I 1 am  de- 
termined to  press  the  whole  way  toward  you. 
Sound  your  voice!  I scale  niounLiins,  or  dive  in  the 
sea,  after  you.” 


No  one  could  be  more  absorbed  in  his  work — 
no  one  more  anxious,  if  possible,  to  utter  his 
feelings  and  ideas.  If  his  language  is  at  times 
forced,  it  may  be  for  the  reason  that  the  thought 
has  pushed  it  too  hard  in  its  effort  to  find  a 
voice.  This  author  seeks  to  interpret  the  hid- 
den meaning  of  every  thing  that  comes  under 
his  observation,  be  it  of  rare  or  of  commonest 
occurrence.  Important  matter  is  confided  to 
him  from  all  sides,  and  he  strives  to  repeat  it. 
He  would  be  the  worlds  mouthpiece: 

"It  is  you  talking  just  ns  much  as  myself;  I act  as 
the  longue  of  you. 

It  was  tied  in  your  mouth;  in  mine  it  begins  to  be 
loosened.” 

As  with  man,  so  with  Nature: 

“I  hear  you  whispering  there,  O sUtrs  of  heaven,  O 
suns,  O grass  of  graves!  O perpetual  transfers  .ind 
promoiion.s,  if  you  do  nut  say  anything,  liuw  can  I &iy 
anything?" 

This  man  is  sensitive  to  the  slightest  impression 
of  Nature;  and  he  is  perpetually  amazed  at, 
and  confounded  by,  phenomena  that,  because 
of  their  familiarity,  we  arc  wont  to  pass  un- 
noticed. Of  course,  to  such  a mind,  the  prob- 
lem of  life  ever  deepens,  but  his  cry  of  im- 
passioned inquiry  still  sounds  on.  He  may  be 
baffled,  but  he  neitlier  desists  nor  complains. 
He  is  an  utter  stranger  to  discouragement  or 
any  morbid  sentiment.  Often  he  is  mad  w ith 
very  health  — intoxicated  with  the  unspeakable 
riches  of  his  being : 

"To  behold  the  day-brc.ok! 

I1ic  little  light  fades  the  immense  and  diaphanous 
sh.idows ; 

The  air  tastes  g<x)d  to  my  palate." 

"Tlic  atmosphere  is  not  a perfume;  it  has  no  taste 
of  the  distillation ; it  is  odorless. 

It  is  for  my  mouth  forever — I am  in  love  with  iL 
I will  go  to  the  bank  by  the  wood,  and  become  un- 
disguised and  naked ; 

I am  mad  for  it  to  be  in  contact  with  me." 

The  poet  insists  that  one  is  not  half  a man  or 
woman  when  the  body  is  incapable  of  enjoying 
the  gentlest  and  most  secret  influences  of  earth, 
air,  and  sky.  He  adores  health  — the  nice  bal- 
ance of  the  mental  and  the  physical  that  pro- 
claims the  perfect  creature.  The  animal  side 
of  man  is  so  grossly  neglected  and  abused,  en- 
tailing thereby  such  wretched  frustration  of  the 
grand  and  glorious  design  for  which  he  was 
called  into  existence — men  are  so  frequently 
failures,  wrecks,  incapable  of  noble  effort,  of  in- 
telligent appreciation  of  the  privileges  proficred 
them — that  this  poet  all  but  deifies  the  flesh,  as 
he  cries  with  a loud  voice, 
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"Oh.  ray  brothers,  in  the  name  of  your  Maker,  attain 
to  every  possible  perfection : be  whole,  be  strong,  be 
pare  ,ind  sweet — open  to  the  influx  of  the  glorious  life 
that  stuntetl,  deformed,  diseased  tarings  can  never  taste. 
Obey  the  laws  of  your  being  in  the  face  of  all  criticism, 
and  you  will  no  longer  know  yourselves,  so  mighty,  so 
splendid  shall  you  liecome." 

So  worshipful  a thing  does  the  human  body 
appear  in  the  eyes  of  this  vigorous,  full -voiced, 
free,  and  intrepid  singer,  that  it  is  impossible 
for  him  to  understand  how  anything  obscene 
can  be  thought  or  said  concerning  it.  Th.at  his 
enthusiasm  ag.ain  and  again  carries  him  too 
far  is  by  no  means  disputed ; but  that  the  intent 
is  touched  with  impurity  cannot  for  ,a  moment 
be  believed.  The  bounds  of  enthusiasm  are 
unlimited.  If  those  profoundly  in  earnest  did 
not  sometimes  say  that  which  were  better  un- 
spoken, we  would  miss  many  another  utterance 
of  incalculable  value.  We  are  shocked  by  cer- 
tain passages  in  leaves  of  Crass;  but  the  fire 
that  prompted  them  has  rekindled  besides  so 
much  w isdom  and  beauty,  that,  on  the  whole, 
we  would  rather  refrain  from,  than  indulge  in, 
censure.  Such  a poet  must  err  occasionally  in 
his  search  for,  and  presentation  of,  so  many 
bold  and  startling  truths.  It  is  easy  enough  for 
a writer,  every  breath  of  whose  passion  is  man- 
ufictured  to  meet  the  present  need,  to  keep 
within  the  proprieties  of  a Sunday-school  pam- 
phlet; but  W’alt  Whitman,  whatever  else  he 
may  be,  is  something  more  than  one  of  these 
upright,  self-moving  machines,  that  grind  to 
order  chaffy  grists  that  were  better  spilled  than 
taken  from  the  mill. 

"Smile.  O voluptuous,  cool -breathed  e.arth  ! 

Earh  of  the  sluralicring  and  liquid  trees  1 
Earth  of  departed  sunset  I Karth  of  the  mountains 
misty -topt  1 

Earth  of  the  vitreous  pour  of  the  full  moon,  just  tinged 
with  blue ! 

Earth  of  shine  and  dark,  mottling  the  tide  of  the  river  1 
Earth  of  the  limpid  gray  of  clouds,  brighter  and  clearer 
for  my  sake  1 

Far-swooping  elbowed  earth!  Rich  apple -blossomed 
earth  1 

Smile,  for  your  lover  comes. 

Prodigal,  you  have  given  me  love.  Therefore  I to  you 
give  love, 

0 unspeakable,  passionate  love  1 

The  relation  between  this  writer  and  Nature  is 
as  intimate,  and  the  feeling  as  tender,  as  that 
subsisting  between  a youth  and  the  maid  of 
whom  he  is  enamored. 

"You  sea!  I resign  myself  to  you  also; 

1 guess  wh.a(  you  mean. 

1 behold  from  the  beach  your  crooked,  inviting  fingers : 

1 believe  you  refuse  to  go  back  without  feeling  of  me." 

It  is  exceedingly  difficult  for  us  to  understand 
how  the  reader  of  such  lines  can  harbor  a sus- 


picion, even,  that  the  sentiment  is  feigned.  If 
the  hot  fire  of  sincere,  unrestrained  passion  does 
not  scorch  these  pages  as  it  passes  them  over, 
one  by  one,  we  are  w-ondrously  deluded.  The 
red,  bounding  blood  of  the  man  behind  flows 
through  these  stanr.is  from  first  to  last.  Tame 
words  are  out  of  the  question;  the  language 
must  be  extravagant.  Excessively  wild  it  may 
be;  but— heaven  be  praised! — it  is  alive,  car- 
rying with  it  the  quickening  power  without 
which  poetry  is  impossible. 

"Press  close,  bare-bosomed  Night  1 Press  close, 

M.ignctic,  nourishing  Night  1 

Night  of  south  winds  I Night  of  the  Urge  few'  sfiars  * 

Still,  nodding  Night;  mad.  naked,  suiiinicr  Night!" 

If  we  are  competent  to  decide,  there  is  more 
inspiration  in  the  above  four  lines  than  in  any 
forty  pages  of  such  books  as  Fantasy  and  Pas- 
sion. No  inlaid  work  here,  no  mother-of-pearl 
or  carving  in  ivory ; but  the  full,  impetuous  gush 
of  song  as  it  descends  from  the  fountain-head. 
This  is  not  painting,  much  less  chromo-print- 
ing ; but  the  free  sketch  of  the  master,  as  accu- 
rate as  it  is  comprehensive  and  suggestive.  In- 
stead of  beholding  such  a picture  through  a 
magnifying  glass,  one  can,  after  the  first  glance, 
see  deepest  into  it  with  closed  eyes. 

And  is  Walt  Whitman  no  artist?  None  but 
artists  know-  the  boundaries  of  their  particular 
art ; and  herein  lies  the  crucial  test.  Veiy  sel- 
dom does  our  singer,  when  he  is  singing,  fail  in 
this  regard.  It  is  when  he  is  laying  down  some 
fact  too  rank  for  aught  but  the  harshest  prose 
that  he  quits  the  domain  of  poetry ; and  there 
is  justice  in  the  proceeding.  That  his  crashing 
sallies  of  rejoicing  in  masculinity,  in  strength, 
in  the  lionhood  of  mankind,  and  his  black- 
smith’s blows  dealt  against  the  neutrality  and 
namby-pamby  element  prevailing  so  largely 
among  those  who  should  be  his  fellows,  his 
equals— that  these  necessarily  prosaic  efforts 
are  rightly  conjoined  with  the  beauty  and  grace 
of  poetry  proper,  is  hardly  to  be  maintained. 
The  teacher  of  disturbingly  plain,  practical 
truths  may  shift  himself  too  suddenly  to  the 
side  of  the  exalted  poet,  chanting  lays  of  charm- 
ing mystery ; but  surely  this  does  not  destroy. 
It  rather  confirms  the  respective  capacities  em- 
ployed in  the  one  and  in  the  other.  Whit- 
man is  poet  not  only,  but  law-giver.  Many 
a lesser  writer  would  have  separated  liiatters 
that  he  has  seen  fit  to  send  forth  together. 
Nevertheless,  when  a man  has  anything  to  say, 
his  method  is  of  secondarj-  consideration.  We 
h.-ive  this  one  cause  for  redemption  of  a multi- 
tude of  offenses — vh.,  that  when  this  author  de- 
termines to  write  poetry,  the  result  is  not  a dis- 
appointment. 
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A^ain  wc  ask,  is  it  true  that  “all  Mr.  Whit- 
man's work,  from  beginning  to  end,  is  .abso- 
lutely without  art?”  The  writer  of  this  asser- 
tion was,  as  we  have  shown,  thinking  of  the 
clothes  of  poetry.  Whitman  neither  rhymes 
nor  cuts  his  lines  by  the  yard.  This  is  the  gist 
of  the  accusation.  The  fact  of  his  mastery  of 
rhythm  is  entirely  overlooked.  Will  any  one, 
sensitive  to  the  music  of  speech,  say  that  the 
appeals  to  the  “Night”  and  to  the  “Sea,”  above 
quoted,  are  not  as  far  removed  from  prose  as 
if  the  lines  were  marked  off  by  a carpenter’s 
square,  .and  lasselcd  with  syllables  that  jingle 
each  to  the  tune  of  its  mate?  This  blunder  of 
our  critic  is  an  additional  testiinoni.al  to  the  sub- 
tlety of  the  melody  of  Whitman's  diction.  He 
was  read  by  the  eye,  not  by  the  ear.  Let  the 
reader  listen  for  a moment : 

“I  hear  the  workman  singing,  and  the  farmer’s  wife 
singing; 

1 hear  in  the  distance  the  sounds  of  children,  and  of 
animals  early  in  the  day ; 

I hear  the  inimiuble  music  of  the  voices  of  mothers; 
1 hear  the  persuasions  of  lovers. 

Is  there  no  skill  to  be  detected  in  this  lan- 
guage, not  lo  mention  the  native  grace  of  the 
ideas?  One  quotation  more,  from  the  “Poem 
of  the  Dead  Young  Men  of  Kuro|>e,”  and  we 
rest  this  part  of  the  argument : 

••They  live  in  other  young  men,  O kings! 

Tlicy  live  in  brothers,  again  ready  to  defy  you. 

They  were  iiurilied  by  dc.aih  — they  were  taught  and 
exalted. 

"Not  a grave  of  the  murdered  for  freedom  but  grows 
seed  for  freedom;  in  its  turn  to  bear  seed, 
Which  the  winds  carr)’  afar  .and  re-sow,  and  llie  rains 
and  the  snows  nourish. 

“Not  a disembodied  spirit  can  the  weapons  of  tyrants 
let  loose 

But  it  stalks  invisibly  over  the  earth,  whispering,  coun- 
seling, cautioning. 

"Liljcrly!  T.et  others  despair  of  you.  I nes'cT  de- 
spair of  you. 

“Is  the  house  shut?  Is  the  master  away? 
Nevertheless  lie  ready — be  not  weary  of  watching. 

He  will  soon  return  — his  messengers  come  anon.” 

Where  the  body  of  Whitm.in’s  subject-mat- 
ter is  of  the  coarsest  material,  he  does  not  neg- 
lect a certain  indefinable  delicacy  of  construc- 
tion; while  in  his  purely  poetic  strains,  this 
skill  rises  to  a degree  of  c.\cellence  that  m.ay 
well  compensate  for  the  absence  of  strict  meter 
and  rhyme.  So  much  for  Mr.  Wiiitman’s  “mere 
antique  license.” 

And  now  .a  word  more  as  to  his  self-con- 
sciousness. He  certainly  believes  in  himself — 


a very  essential  requisite  for  one  who  is  to 
undertake  any  kind  of  work  whatever.  But 
when  Whitman  introduces,  with  characteristic 
rush,  his  burly,  magnetic  personality,  if  we 
understand  him,  he  brings  a pressing  multitude 
of  his  fellow  s w ith  him. 

••  The.se  arc  the  thoughts  of  all  men  in  all  ages  and 
lands;  they  arc  not  original  with  me. 

If  they  are  not  yours  as  much  as  mine,  they  arc  noth- 
ing, or  next  to  nothing.” 

“In  all  people  I sec  myself — none  more,  not  one  a 
barleycorn  less ; 

.And  the  good  or  b.ad  I say  of  myself  I say  of  them.” 

Afief"  all.  Whitman’s  egotism  amounts  to  no 
more  than  this,  that  he  is  a native  son  of  the 
soil,  a child  of  Nature,  and  as  good  as  “you, 
whoever  you  are.”  He  goes  to  Nature  for  his 
example. 

“I  see  that  the  elementary  laws  never  apologize. 

1 reckon  I Ix’h.avc  no  prouder  than  the  level  I plant 
my  hoUM>  by,  after  all.” 

Grant  that  our  Ossian  is  self- sustained  and 
ready  to  say  so ; it  is  because  he  is  a man^  not 
because  he  is  Walt  Whitman. 

“Any  man  or  woman  shall  stand  cool  and  supercili- 
ous liefore  a million  universes.” 

“I  cock  my  hat  as  I please,  indoors  or  out,”  he 
says  to  “trippers”  and  “askers,”  but  the  dumb 
beast  can  humble  him: 

“The  look  of  the  bay  mare  shames  sillinefvs  out  of 
me.” 

It  is  because  he  “sees  through  the  broadcloth 
and  gingham,”  and,  let  us  add,  the  satiny  velvft^ 
and  broauU’y  it  is  because  he  understands  the 
actual  worth  of  those  “who  piddle  and  patter 
here,  in  collars  and  tailed  coats,”  that  he  is  so 
often  tempted  to  glory  in  himself.  However, 
he  retracts  as  often,  and  the  simplest  creature 
or  thing  of  earth  causes  him  wholly  to  forget 
that  he  is 

“Wall  Whitman,  an  American,  one  of  the  rough  — 
a kosmos.” 

The  rcd-nccktied  trickster  in  thought,  speech, 
or  behavior  fmd.s  him  untamable  as  a budalo; 
but  the  infant  in  slumber  holds  him  spell- 
bound : 

“The  little  one  yieep.s  in  its  cradle, 

1 lift  the  gauze  and  look  a long  lime.” 

And  this  leads  us,  after  so  lengthy  a diversion, 
to  the  mention  of  still  another  among  the  many 
qualifications  that  fit  this  author  for  the  office 
of  a poet  — viz.y  that  of  broad  sympathy. 
Faith,  earnestness,  sympathy — add  to  these 
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acute  powers  of  perception  and  a peculiar  gift 
of  language,  and  the  result  must  be  some  sort 
of  a poet  created  by  One  higher  than  himself, 
the  creature.  It  is  only  with  artificialities,  with 
things  wherein  never  flow  the  juices  of  life, 
things  inherently  dead,  that  Whitman  finds  no 
bond  of  union : 

"'A'hen  a university  course  convinces  like  a slunitjer- 
ing  woman  and  child  convince. 

When  the  minted  gold  in  the  vault  smiles  like  the 
night-watchman’s  daughter. 

When  warrantee  deeds  loafe  in  chairs  opposite,  and 
are  my  friendly  companions, 

I intend  to  reach  tliem  my  hand,  and  make  as  mucti 
of  them  as  1 do  of  men  and  women." 

Herein  may  be  gleaned  his  attitude  toward  the 
world.  It  is  manifest  on  every  page  of  his 
book  that  whatever  comes  from  the  Maker  of 
us  all,  and  of  all  that  surround  us,  touches  him 
to  the  quick ; whatever  exhibits,  in  its  ordained 
way,  the  fathomless  manifestation  of  life,  has 
fascination  for  him  forever : 

".\nd  the  cow  cnmcliing  with  depressed  head  sur- 
p.rsscs  any  statue. 

Oxen  th.\t  rattle  the  yoke  or  halt  in  the  shade,  what 
is  that  you  express  in  your  eyes? 

It  seems  to  me  more  than  all  tiic  print  I have  read 
in  my  life." 

Comparisons  are  odious;  nevertheless,  they 
may  be  edifying.  Let  us  hear  what  the  author 
of  Fantasy  and  Passion  has  to  say  about  cows. 
Take  a stanza  from  the  piece  entitled  “Clover.” 

"Here,  too,  the  massive,  I.izy  cow,  star-eyed. 
Thmsts  down  her  dark,  moist  nose,  and  all  day  long. 

By  your  delicious  fc.ost  unsatisfied, 

Crops  W'ith  rough,  florid  tongue  your  honeyed  throng. 
Lashing  off  flics  with  her  tail’s  restless  thong.” 

Here  is  the  eating  machine.  She  is  minutely 
pictured  from  tip  of  tongue  to  tip  of  tail ; but 
what  have  we  learned  or  felt  from  this  visit  to 
the  familiar  tenant  of  the  summer  field?  What 
hint  did  we  get  to  repay  us  for  the  tramp  and 
'.he  time?  Under  such  guidance,  will  the  “yel- 
low primrose”  ever  appear  anything  more  than 
simply  the  “yellow  primrose?”  There  is  a dif- 
ference between  looking  even  at  a cow  and 
really  seeing  her.  The  rare  vision  and  love  of 
:he  poet  for  the  object  of  his  gaze  must  first  be, 
or  nothing  will  be  told  us  ; 

"I  think  I could  turn  .and  live  with  animals,  they  are 
so  pl.tcid  and  self-contained; 

1 vaad  and  look  at  them  sometimes  h.alf  the  day 
long.” 

One  that  speaks  thus  is  a receiver  of  impres- 
sions, and  may  become  a translator  of  hidden 
meanings;  in  other  words,  a poet.  He  will 


probably  consume  little  time  in  wheeling  about 
platoons  of  stiflf-backed,  brass-buttoned  stanzas; 
he  will  the  rather  think  down  into  the  matter 
he  is  to  reveal  until  the  burrowing  thought 
brings  its  own  tongue.  Does  he  undertake  to 
describe,  the  picture  will  be  living;  not  a dry, 
prolix  emuneration  of  surface  peculiarities  evi- 
dent to  the  most  careless  observer.  The  imag- 
ination of  the  true  poet  moves  in  a bee-line; 
and  perhaps  the  grand  cause  of  its  enchaining 
power  is  the  rapidity  with  which  it  acts  upon 
the  feelings.  While  it  points  to  some  one  cen- 
tral truth  of  exceeding  beauty,  its  magic  hand 
beckons  into  our  presence  a host  of  companions 
scarcely  less  delightful.  Within  this  subtle 
power  of  provocation  is  secreted  the  very  aroma 
of  poetry. 

“Outlines!” cries  Whitman, “outlines!”  The 
sketch  is  free  and  apparently  careless,  but,  as 
the  eye  rests  longer  upon  it,  the  detailed  pict- 
ure comes  out,  feature  by  feature,  into  final 
completion.  The  first  faint  streak  of  dawn  is 
all  at  first;  but  patiently  the  dim  tint  spre.ads 
and  deepens,  until  at  last  it  is  univcrs.al  day. 
In  abstract  thought,  as  in  description  or  narra- 
tion, Whitman  draws  few  lines;  and  we  believe 
this  method,  while  it  is  the  most  difficult,  is  the 
most  cflcctive  employed  in  the  art  of  poesy. 
Hammerton  goes  further;  he  declares  that  in 
the  realm  of  painting,  also,  sketches  equal  fin- 
ished pictures.  Let  us  examine  Whitman’s  nar- 
ration of  the  visit  of  a slave  to  his  house ; 

“The  runaway  slave  came  to  niy  house  and  stopped 
outside. 

I hcvird  l*is  motions  crackling  the  twigs  of  the  W’ood- 
pile. 

'rhrovigh  the  swung  half-door  of  the  kitchen  I saw 
him.  limpsy  and  weak. 

And  went  where  he  sal  on  a log,  and  led  him  in  and 
assured  him, 

And  broiighi  water,  and  filled  a tub  for  his  sweatwl 
lH>dy  and  bruisi'd  feet, 

And  gave  him  a room  that  entered  from  my  own, 
and  gas*c  him  some  coarM.*,  clean  clothes; 

And  rememlicr  i>crftxlly  well  hi.s  revolving  eyes  and 
his  awkwardness, 

And  remember  putting  plasters  on  the  galls  of  Ills 
neck  and  ankles. 

He  stayed  with  me  a week  before  he  was  recuj)trated 
and  passed  North. 

I had  him  sit  next  me  at  table.  My  firelock  leaned 
in  the  corner." 

The  tyro  will,  perhaps,  believe  such  writing 
an  easy  task ; but  this,  we  apprehend,  will  not 
be  the  judgment  of  him  who  has  had  experi- 
ence. That  is  a master-touch — “the  revolving 
eyes”  and  the  “awkwardness;”  so,  too,  that  at 
the  close — the  “firelock  leaned  in  the  corner.” 
The  volume  before  us  alxmnds  in  like  passages, 
evidencing  the  sharp  perception,  the  aptness  of 
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language,  and  the  patient  thoughtfulness  of  the 
true  poet.  The  omnibus -driver,  with  his  “in- 
terrogating thumb the  carpenters  foreplane, 
whistling  its  “wild,  ascending  lisp;”  the  mock- 
ing-bird, as  he  “sounds  his  delicious  gurgles, 
cackles,  screams,  weeps;”  the  herds  of  buffalo 
that  “make  a crawling  spread  of  the  square 
miles  far  and  near” — all  proclaim  that  Whit- 
man is  an  intimate  of  men  and  things,  that  he 
learns  much  from  even  the  least  of  them,  and 
that  he  can  make  his  chosen  coninuinications 
attractive,  as  well  as  beneficial,  to  his  fellows. 

We  cannot  leave  this  champion  of  natural- 
ness, this  athlclc-lovcr  of  life,  passionate,  inde- 
pendent, resistless  adorer  of  naked  truth  and 
beauty,  without  the  following  lines  of  charac- 
teristic pregnancy  of  suggestion  and  most  ex- 
quisite tenderness: 

“A  child  said.  What  is  the  grass? — fetching  it  to  me 
with  full  hands. 

How  could  I answer  the  child?  I do  not  know 
What  it  is  any  more  Ih.an  he, 

1 guess  it  must  l>e  the  flag  of  my  dis;>osition,  out  of 
hopeful  green  stuff  woven ; 

Or  I guess  it  is  the  handkerchief  of  the  I^rd, 

A scented  gift  and  remembrancer,  designedly  dropped, 
Bearing  the  owner's  name  some  way  in  the  corners. 
That  we  may  sec  and  remark,  and  say.  Whose? 

"Tenderly  will  I use  you,  curling  grass; 

It  may  be  you  transpire  from  the  brc,asls  of  young 
men ; 

It  may  be  if  1 had  known  them  I would  have  loved 
them ; 

It  may  l)e  you  are  from  old  people,  and  from  women, 
And  from  offspring  taken  soon  cut  of  the  mothers* 
laps — 

And  here  you  are  the  mothers'  laps. 

"The  grass  is  very  dark  to  be  from  the  white  heads 
of  old  mothers, 

D.irker  than  the  colorless  beards  of  old  men. 

Dark  to  come  from  under  the  faint  red  roofs  of 
mouths. 

Oh,  I perceive  after  all  so  many  uttering  tongues, 
And  I perceive  they  do  not  come  from  the  roofs  of 
mouths  for  nothing. 


"I  wish  1 could  translate  the  hints  about  the  dead 
young  men  and  uoinen, 

And  the  hints  .alnjut  old  men  and  mothers,  and  the 
offspring  taken  soon  out  of  their  laps.” 

It  has  been  ciulcavored  to  show  that  the 
writer  of  “Americanisms  in  Literature”  was 
not  equal  to  the  task  assigned.  To  allow  his 
internecine  propositions  to  fall  foul  of  one  an- 
other, to  their  own  destruction,  was  a simple, 
and  we  trust  a satisfactory,  process  of  proving 
the  correctness  of  the  position  taken.  Further- 
more, a hasty  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  his  fail- 
ure has  been  instituted.  This  coul^  be  most 
readily  done  by  an  examination  of  his  mental 
characteristics  as  recorded  in  the  volume  given 
by  him  to  the  world,  and  by  a survey  of  Whit- 
man's genius  depicted  in  like  manner.  The 
plan  that  he  himself  avoided  in  dealing  with 
Whitman  we  have  adopted  in  our  discussion 
of  both  writers — viz.,  that  of  m.aking  extracts 
from  their  published  works.  We  have  not, 
however,  employed  “the  cheap  means"  of  se- 
lecting “most  ill  advised  passages”  as  illustra- 
tions. On  the  contrary,  the  effort  h.is  been  to 
quote  only  such  passages  as  were  calculated  to 
afford,  as  far  as  they  extended,  a characteriza- 
tion of  the  volume  entire.  Full  justice  cannot 
be  expected  in  so  short  a paper.  We  may  have 
been  too  severe  upon  the  one  hand,  or  too  len- 
ient upon  the  other.  The  author  of  Fantasy 
and  Passion,  however,  certainly  cannot  censure 
any  of  our  chance  hard  words ; for  it  is  he  who 
says,  “His  glimpses  of  perfect  sanity  are  some- 
times Mr.  Whitm.an’s  most  unfortunate  points.” 

We  believe  that  he  should  not  have  spoken ; 
and  we  also  believe  that,  had  Lra’oes  of  Grass 
exhibited  vastly  more  “ocean  turbulence,”  and 
h.ad  its  author  been  a far  more  “terrifying  ma- 
niac,” still  would  “cultured  American  men  and 
women”  have  welcomed  both  as  a relief  from, 
and  a rebuke  to,  Rosetli-isms  thrice  reduced 
and  piping  rhymesters  prostrate  with  chronic 
mediocrity.  ANTHONY  Thrall. 
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It  may  with  s.afety  be  assumed  that  prior  to 
the  years  1860-61,  the  guns,  rifles,  or  munitions 
of  war,  manufactured  upon  foreign  principles, 
in  the  possession  of  the  provincial  authorities 
of  China,  were  almost  useless.  The  lesson  that 
the  mandarins  then  received  from  the  allied 
armies  was  not  lost  upon  them.  They  saw  that, 
despite  the  number  of  men  they  could  bring 


into  the  field,  the  superiority  of  arms  of  pre- 
cision, combined  with  skill  in  military  tactics, 
enabled  the  western  soldiers  to  become  con- 
querors; and  although  Tseng  Kwo  Fan  and 
the  General,  San  Ko  Lin  San,  in  their  mem- 
orials to  the  Dragon  Throne,  informed  his 
majesty  that  his  troops  were  utterly  defeating 
the  barbarians,  and  that  the  latter  would  never 
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reach  the  imperial  city  of  Peking,  the  Chinese 
learned  to  their  cost  the  falsity  of  these  repre- 
sentations. The  western  cannon  which  were 
found  in  the  Taku  forts  upon  the  entry  of  the 
British  troops  were  of  Dutch  and  British  make, 
small  twelve-pounders,  such  as  arc  used  for 
signal  guns  upon  vessels.  A few,  however, 
were  of  superior  caliber,  and  were  possibly  of 
Russian  manufacture.  The  rest  of  the  guns 
were  of  Chinese  origin,  and  it  has  been  stated 
by  officers  engaged  in  the  attack  that  the  de- 
fense made  by  the  Chinese,  when  we  consider 
the  weapons  used  and  their  disadvantage  in 
point  of  inferiority  of  equipment,  was  a matter 
of  great  surprise.  It  was  at  the  storming  of  the 
Taku  forts  that  the  Armstrong  gun  was  first 
used  in  action.  The  Chinese  troops  were  also 
armed  with  a few  smooth-bore  muskets — these 
articles,  in  common  with  the  cannon,  having 
been  purchased  at  Hongkong  or  Singapore,  and 
conveyed  along  the  coast  to  the  north  in  junks. 

The  armament  of  the  Chinese  forces  received 
an  impetus  in  the  march  of  improvement  im- 
mediately upon  the  outbreak  of  the  celebrated 
Taiping  rebellion.  This  rebellion  caused  the 
imperial  generals  and  viceroys  to  search  for 
persons  who  would  supply  them  with  arms. 
Numbers  of  European  merchants  engaged  in 
the  traffic,  and  a vast  quantity  of  worthless,  re- 
jeaed  muskets  were  foisted  upon  the  officials. 
•Sales  were  also  made  to  the  Taiping  leaders, 
and  in  several  instances  large  fortunes  were 
realized  by  those  interested.  The  repairs  of 
these  arms  becoming  necessary,  the  attention  of 
U,  commanding  general,  who  was  then  known 
as  Li  Futai  (“Futai”  meaning  governor),  and 
who  is  probably  better  known  to  the  reader  as 
Li  Hung  Chang,  Governor- General  of  Chihli, 
was  drawn  to  the  want  of  an  arsenal.  Shot  and 
shell  of  semi -foreign  make  were  being  turned 
out  of  small  foundries  at  Shanghai  for  the  use 
of  the  imperialists,  but  it  was  reserved  for  an 
official  by  the  name  of  Feng,  in  the  year  1865, 
to  establish,  by  authority  from  the  central 
government,  a yard  for  the  building  of  vessels 
of  war,  and  an  arsenal  for  the  manufacture  of 
small  arms  and  cannon.  The  whole  of  this  un- 
dertaking was  under  the  auspices  of  Li,  who,  at 
this  period,  having  been  removed  from  his 
office  of  Futai  of  Kiangsu  («.  e.,  Governor),  was 
conduaing  operations  against  the  Nienfei 
rebels,  in  the  northern  provinces,  and  required 
all  the  munitions  of  war  he  could  obtain.  The 
locality  chosen  is  near  Shanghai,  in  the  prov- 


settlements  about  five  miles.  It  was  formerly  | 
the  site  of  an  old  temple,  and  to  this  day  is  1 
tailed  “ Kaou  Chang  Meaou.”  In  official  docu-  \ 
ments  its  title  is  the  “Kiangsu  Chi  Chi  Fang,”  1 


or  “the  province  of  Kiangsu  machinery  depot 
or  factory.”  It  covers  an  area  of  five  hundred 
mcnv  of  ground,  each  moiv  equaling  one -sixth 
of  an  acre.  It  has  a dock  for  ship-building 
purposes,  and  large  machine  shops  for  the 
manufacture  and  repair  of  Remington  pattern 
rifles,  capable  of  turning  out,  if  pushed,  about 
five  hundred  rifles  per  week.  The  machinery 
is  of  the  most  perfect  kind,  comprising  every 
requisite  for  boring,  fitting,  and  turning  barrels ; 
also  wood-working  machinery,  for  the  stocks 
and  butts  of  the  rifles,  and  the  manufacture  of 
cases  for  transportation,  and  everything  needful 
for  the  general  work  required.  This  branch  is 
at  present  time  entirely  under  Chinese  superin- 
tendence, the  Englishman  who  supen  ised  the 
rifle  factory  having  been  sent  home.  The  work 
turned  out  has  elicited  the  .admiration  of  .all 
military  and  naval  officials  of  various  nation- 
alities who  have  visited  the  arsenal.  The  same 
may  be  remarked  of  the  department  for  the 
manufacture  of  rifled  cannon.  Within  the  past 
three  years  an  experienced  person  has  arrived 
from  the  Woolwich  .'\rsenal,  and  the  result  of 
his  labors  was  lately  shown  at  the  proof  of  some 
six  64 -pounders  of  the  Woolsvich  type  (Fraser 
pattern),  the  test  being  eminently  satisfactory. 
These  guns  were  constructed  from  raw  material, 
the  steel  and  iron  having  been  imported  from 
Europe.  The  machinery,  steam-hammers,  con- 
verting crucibles,  and  retorts  are  capable  of 
turning  out  25-ton  guns.  Everything  is  of  the 
most  improved  type,  the  rejected  patterns  hav- 
ing been  either  sent  to  the  arsenal  at  Tsi  Nan 
Foo,  Shantung  province,  or  used  for  old  metal. 

For  the  construction  of  iron-clad  ships,  there 
is  machinery  for  bending,  planing,  boring,  and 
riveting  iron  plates  up  to  ten  inches  thick.  A 
portion  only  of  this  has  been  erected,  but  it  re- 
mains for  the  rising  generation  of  enlightened 
officials  to  build  an  iron-clad.  A sample  iron 
turret  ship  was  built  by  the  foreign  engineers 
and  naval  constructors  attached  to  the  depart- 
ment, but  she  was  not  found  to  possess  sea- 
going qualities  upon  trial  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Whangpoo,  and  she  now  rides  at  anchor,  a sort 
of  white  elephant.  In  all,  the  vessels  con- 
structed at  this  arsenal  number  seven,  two  of 
them  being  ship -rigged  frigates  of  2,000  tons 
burden,  mounting  24  guns  (Krupp  20-pound- 
ers) as  a broadside  battery,  one  bow  and  one 
stem-chaser  of  q-inch  caliber,  Vav.asscur  pat- 
tern, all  breech-loaders.  The  other  ships  .are 
either  brig  or  schooner  rigged,  some  of  them 
having  Krupp  40-pounders,  and  the  others  brass 
l2-pounders,  cast  at  the  arsenal  at  Nanking. 
The  whole  of  the  nav.al  force  associated  under 
the  direction  of  this  province’s  authorities  is  as 
follows ; 2 frigates  of  2,000  tons,  500  horse- 
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power,  26  guns  each  ; 4 gun  vessels  of  600  tons, 
150  horse-power,  6 guns  each ; iron  turret  ves- 
sel of  150  tons,  80  horse -power,  no  gun;  in 
all,  7 vessels  of  6,550  tons,  1,880  horse-power,  77 
guns,  and  manned  by  2,000  men.  The  arsenal 
also  manufactures  shot  and  shell,  and  has  been 
actively  employed  for  over  twelve  months  past 
in  turning  out  war  material  for  Tso  Tsung  Tang, 
the  conqueror  of  Kashgar,  and  the  C.overnor- 
General  commanding  the  trtmps  in  the  north- 
west. 

Att.achcd  to  the  Shanghai  arsenal  are  exten- 
sive works  for  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder, 
ignition  fuses  for  mines,  and  torpedoes,  percus- 
sion caps,  signal  and  war  rockets,  and  a small 
building  used  for  sulphuric  acid  chambers. 
These  mills  are  capable,  when  required,  of 
turning  out  from  ten  to  twelve  tons  of  powder 
per  week,  rifle,  pebble,  and  prismatic.  The 
charges  are  here  worked  into  cartridges,  used 
for  Remington,  Snider,  and  the  various  arms, 
and  also  for  heavy  guns.  The  whole  establish- 
ment is  under  the  superintendence  of  two  Kng- 
lishmen,  but  rajiid  strides  have  been  made  by 
the  natives  in  acquiring  the  methods  for  the 
manipulation  of  the  dangerous  substances.  The 
raw  materials — viz.,  saltpeter,  sulphur,  and  the 
various  chemic.ils — are  nearly  all  imported. 
The  charcoal  used  is  burned  at  the  works,  from 
the  Chinc.se  willow.  A constant  strain  has  been 
placed  upon  the  factory  for  nearly  a year,  ex- 
cessive demands  being  made  upon  its  resources 
to  supply  the  army  in  the  north-west.  The  sum 
of  60, 003  tads  (JSo,ooo)  is  appropriated  every 
month  from  the  customs  revenue  for  the  main- 
tenance of  this  cslablishnrent,  which  employs 
700  hands. 

The  arsenal  at  Nanking  was  established  un- 
der the  direction  of  Dr.  M.acartney  (now  in- 
terpreter for  the  Chinese  Legation  in  England), 
assisted  by  an  able  stafif  of  foreign  artisans; 
but  these  gentlemen  were  removed  from  time 
to  time,  and  the  whole  of  the  machinery,  which 
is  very  costly,  is  now  worked  entirely  under 
Chinese  superintendents  and  by  Chinese  work- 
men. This  arsenal  furnishes  brass  and  steel 
guns,  percussion  caps  and  fitses,  and  the  work 
shown  is  very  creditable.  The  two  arsenals  at 
Tientsin  are  also  supplied  with  hc.avy  m.achin- 
ery  for  eftecting  repairs  to  rifles  .and  marine 
engines,  .as  well  as  for  general  repairs ; and  also 
a factory  has  been  recently  established  at  Hai 
Quan-S'z  (in  a temple  on  the  plain  outside  of 
the  city  of  Tientsin,  where  the  treaty  of  i860 
was  signed),  for  construction  of  telegraphic  m.a- 
chines,  torpedo  connections,  fuses,  and  rifles. 
The  main  arsenal  employs  from  500  to  600  men, 
under  the  supervision  of  three  Europeans,  as- 
sisted by  Chinese,  who  have  received  their 


training  at  the  .Sh.anghai  arsenal.  The  gun- 
powder works  are  on  a large  scale;  eveiy  de- 
scription of  powder,  cartridges,  shells,  rockets, 
and  munitions  of  war,  is  made  here.  These 
works  were  first  started  in  1865,  by  Chung  How, 
the  now  disgraced  Chinese  Envoy.  They  have 
been  much  enlarged  and  improved  upon  by  Li 
Hung  Chang,  Viceroy  of  Chihli,  who  also  holds 
the  rank  of  Superintendent  of  Arsenals  and 
Naval  Affairs  for  th.e  Empire.  The  cost  of 
maintenance  is  probably  $100,000  per  month. 

A torpedo  school,  for  instruction  of  Chinese 
c.adets,  was  established  in  Foochow  in  1877. 
but  has  been  removed  to  Tientsin.  The  pupils 
show  a marked  proficiency  in  the  manipulation 
of  the  system  of  torpedoes  and  telegraphy  at- 
tached to  the  Taku  forts.  They  also  work  the 
line  of  wire  connecting  Taku  with  Tientsin,  and 
thence  on  to  the  X'iccroy’s  palace.  Regular 
examinations  are  held  cpiarterly  by  the  Viceroy, 
who  awards  honors  to  those  distinguishing  them- 
selves. 

To  the  P'oochow  dockyard  must  be  awarded 
the  honor  of  the  construction  of  the  only  war 
vessels  China  possesses,  with  the  exception  of 
those  constructed  in  England,  to  be  hereafter 
referred  to.  This  vast  and  costly  undertaking 
was  first  originated  by  Ting  Futai,  under  the 
management  of  M.  Prosper  Gitjuel,  Lieutenant 
Vasseaux,  of  the  French  navy,  and  afterward 
Commissioner  of  Customs  at  Hankow  and 
Ningpo,  and  who,  during  the  Taiping  rebel- 
lion, raised  and  commanded  a force  known  as 
the  French  contingent.  The  whole  establish- 
ment was  officered  by  Frenchmen,  excepting 
the  nav.al  instructors,  Captain  Carroll  and  Mr. 
Harwood,  gunner.  This  dockyard  is  used  only 
for  the  purpose  of  ship-building.  It  h.as  built 
no  less  that  twenty-seven  gun  vessels  and  tr.ans- 
ports;  some  of  them,  to  bo  enumerated  here- 
after, arc  really  formidable  ships.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  coiwette  Vain^u-vo,  and  the  gun- 
boats Nos.  6,  7,  and  8,  which  possess  engines 
built  in  Scotland,  after  models  in  use  in  the  Eng- 
lish navy — viz.,  direct  acting  horizontal,  with 
fighting  boilers — the  other  vessels  have  all  low- 
pressure  upright  engines,  similar  to  those  used 
in  the  merchant  navy.  Ten  of  these  engines 
were  built  in  France,  at  the  attlicrs  of  the  So- 
ciety Forges  de  Lyons  and  the  Socic'td  Marine 
de  Marseilles,  but  were  fitted  at  the  f'oochow 
dockyard.  .Ml  the  boilers  were  constructed  by 
native  artisans.  Of  these  ships,  eighteen  were 
built  under  the  supervision  of  the  French  arti- 
sans, but  in  1876  their  services  were  dipensed 
with,  and  the  remaining  nine  were  constructed 
by  the  Chinese  themselves.  The  following  may 
serve  as  a cl.assification  of  their  fighting  c.a- 
pacity : 
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The  armament  is  mainly  comprised  of  40- 

poandcr  V’avasscur  breech -loading  guns  and 
Armstrong  and  French  type  loo-pounder  muz- 
ticloaders.  The  small  1 2-pounders  are  brass 
guns, cast  at  the  Nanking  arsenal.  These  ves- 
sels all  carry  Remington  small  arms,  and  are 
Mrnied  entirely  by  Chinese,  under  native  com- 
manders and  engineers,  no  foreigners  being  em- 
plwed  whatsoever.  Their  average  speed  is  ten 
tools,  Xos.  5,  6,  7,  and  8 steaming  with  im- 
proved engines,  making  fourteen  knots.  As  a 
ni!e,  they  are  all  brig  rigged,  except  the  cor- 
'We  No.  5,  which  has  the  full  rig  of  a ship. 
Nos.  I to  25  are  built  of  wood,  teak  being  used 
tntirelyin  their  construction.  Nos.  26  and  27 
lave  iron  frames,  with  teak  planking. 

The  ships  have  their  various  stations  at  the 
treaty  ports,  and  are  under  the  supervison  of 
•Ite  Port- Admiral  of  the  place  where  located, 
^■ere  is,  however,  a (General- Admiral,  but  he 
IS  entirely  subordinate  to  the  officials  of  the 
tehard.  A system  of  signals,  by  means  of 
*lich  communication  between  the  ships  can  he 
narntained,  has  been  arranged.  At  the  present 
time,  the  largest  part  of  the  fleet  is  commanded 
ly  young  men,  who  were  trained  upon  a sailing 
larii,  the  Kienwti,  commanded  by  Captain 
Tracy, of  the  English  navy,  and  who  afterward 
ptneetded  upon  a cruising  voyage  to  Singapore, 
"a.'.ila,  and  Japan,  in  the  steam  corvette  Yang 
under  the  guidance  of  English  naval  in- 


structors. These  young  men  are  nearly  all  na- 
tives of  either  the  Kwantung  or  Fohkien  prov- 
inces. They  have  attained  a remarkable  pro- 
ficiency in  navigation  and  gunnery,  and  their 
efforts  to  organize  the  Chinese  navy  have  been 
attended  with  great  results.  The  writer  can 
vouch  for  several  of  these  embryo  Chinese  Nel- 
sons, inasmuch  as  he  has  made  several  pas- 
sages in  the  gunboats  under  their  command. 

Prior  to  assuming  captain’s  duties,  they  all 
pass  through  trials  as  first  and  second  lieuten- 
ants. The  vessels  were  originally  command- 
ed by  Chinese,  who  bore  excellent  reputations 
as  coast  pilots,  steering  the  ships  from  point 
to  point  on  the  coast,  but  never  losing  sight  of 
land.  These  gentlemen  are  being  gradually 
supplanted  by  the  trained  men,  much  to  their 
disgust. 

The  hands  of  the  captains  are  somewhat  tied 
by  the  manner  in  which  naval  affairs  are  ad- 
minstered  in  China.  Each  mandarin  who  has 
some  hanger-on  round  the  coast  ports  sends 
candidates  for  all  positions,  even  to  those  of 
cook  and  sweeper,  on  board  the  ships.  The 
captains,  of  course,  are  still  under  the  spell  of 
the  old  custom,  which  cannot  be  yet  removed, 
and  they  have  to  drill  these  nominees  into  ship 
ways.  The  captains’  salaries  range  from  150 
taeh  ($200)  up  to  500  taels  ($700)  per  month. 

Their  allowances,  with  which  to  find  the  ship 
in  oils,  paints,  blocks,  rope,  and  all  requisites, 
except  coal,  varies  according  to  the  size  of  their 
command.  A vessel’s  allowance  would  be  from 
$500  to  Sicxxj,  according  to  her  tonnage.  Should 
any  be  detached  as  guard-ships  at  treaty  ports, 
the  wear  and  tear  is  nothing ; then  the  allow- 
ance lines  the  captain’s  pockets. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  ships  of  the  Foochow 
division  may  be  considered  as  the  most  effect- 
ive, both  in  point  of  drill  and  in  fighting  capac- 
ity, with  the  exception  of  the  new  “Greek  .al- 
phabet” gun  vessels.  This  type  of  w.ar  ship 
h.as  excited  universal  comments  in  the  naval  cir- 
cles of  every  country.  They  were  all  built  by 
Messrs.  C.  Mitchell  & Co.,  and  the  engines  by 
Messrs.  Thompson,  of  Newcastle -on -Tyne, 
England,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Rendel,  of 
the  eminent  firm  of  Sir  W.  J.  Armstrong  & Co. 

The  Alpha  and  lieta  are  each  of  300  tons 
burden,  and  carry  a 26j^-ton  Armstrong  gun, 
cap.able  of  penetrating  a 12 -inch  annor  phate. 

These  two  gunboats  arrived  in  China  in  March, 

1877,  and_.are  now  st.ationcd  in  Formosa,  at  the 
port  of  Taiwan -foo.  The  Gamma  and  Delia 
carry  each  a 12-inch  38-ton  gun,  firing  a pro- 
jectile of  Scx2  pounds,  with  charges  of  130 
pounds  of  prismatic  powder,  and  can  penetrate 
19-inch  armor.  Their  dimensions  are  as  fol- 
lows: 1 15  feet  long;  30  feet  beam;  mean 
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draught,  8 feet  with  a 3-foot  freeboard.  Their 
displacement  is  400  tons.  The  engines  are 
twin-screw  of  270  horse-power,  and  are  capa- 
ble of  steaming  9 knots  per  hour.  They  are 
schooner-rigged,  with  tripod  masts,  and  can 
carry  sufficient  coal  to  work  at  full  speed,  using 
14  hundred -weight  per  hour,  for  seven  days  of 
twenty -four  hours.  The  Epsilon.,  Eta,  Theta, 
and  y.eta  models  are  a further  advance  upon 
the  original  type.  They  measure  1 27  feet  long, 
29  feet  beam,  with  a draught  of  9 feet  6 inches, 
and  their  displacement  is  440  tons.  The  pro- 
pelling power  consists  of  twin-screw  horizontal 
engines,  capable  of  driving  them  10  knots,  and, 
by  reason  of  their  possessing  bow- rudders  and 
fine  lines,  they  can  also  steam  9 knots  back- 
ward. The  bunker  capacity  is  70  tons,  and  the 
consumption  of  coal  6 hundred -weight  per 
hour.  They  are  schooner  rigged,  with  tripod 
masts.  Although  the  Epsilon  scries  carry  only 
35 -ton  guns,  owing  to  the  advance  made  by 
Messrs.  Armstrong  in  the  power  of  ordnance 
relative  to  weight,  the  new  35 -ton  is  equal  in 
power  to  the  38-ton  gun,  with  a 250-pound  bat- 
tering charge.  The  35-ton  gun’s  projectile  has 
a velocity  of  1,925  feet,  equal  to  400  foot-tons 
energy  per  inch  of  circumference.  With  a 235- 
pound  charge  the  new  35-ton  gun  has  one -fifth 
more  penetrating  power  than  the  old  38 -ton, 
the  figures  showing  356  foot -tons  per  inch  as 
compared  to  300.  The  high  initial  velocity  of 
the  35-ton  gun  causes  the  trajectory  of  its  pro- 
jectile to  be  very  flat,  and  thus  gives  the  gun  a 
much  better  chance  of  hitting  any  object,  and 
also  increases  the  range.  With  the  exception 
of  the  Italian  war  ship  Duilio,  with  her  100- 
ton  Armstrong  guns,  and  the  British  turret-ship 
Devastation,  with  her  80- ton  Woolwich  guns, 
the  Chinese  government  possesses  the  most 
powerful  guns  afloat.  The  main  featurt  of  all 
these  gunboats  is  the  great  gun  which  is  placed 
on  line  with  the  keel  in  the  bow,  and  is  mount- 
ed and  worked  entirely  by  hydraulic  machinery. 
Kive  men  work  it  efficiently.  There  arc  no 
chains,  cog-wheels,  or  gearing — not  even  a gun- 
carriage.  The  gun  lies  on  the  deck  between 
two  great  beams,  with  two  pistons  sliding  upon 
them,  which  take  hold  of  the  trunnions,  and 
there  is  nothing  more  to  be  seen.  The  captain 
of  the  vessel  stands  behind  a splinter-proof 


cabin,  and  can  aim  and  work  the  gun,  steer  the 
vessel,  and  regulate  her  speed,  by  me-ans  of 
levers.  In  addition  to  the  heavy  guns,  two  12- 
poundcr  breech -loading  Armstrongs  and  one 
Gatling  gun  are  carried  aft.  All  the  vessels  are 
built  of  steel,  and  have  four  transverse  water- 
tight bulkheads,  with  a horizontal  under- water 
deck  protecting  the  mag.azines.  The  whole  of 
the  machinery,  engine,  boilers,  and  hydraulic, 
are  below  the  water-line.  The  commanders, 
officers,  engineers,  and  crew  are  all  Chinese, 
and  number  fifty  all  told.  The  captains  have 
been  pupils  of  the  Foochow  school-ships,  and 
are  fully  competent  to  take  their  commands. 
Their  station  at  present  is  at  Tientsin.  Gun 
practice  and  drill  is  had  each  day,  and  .a  good 
state  of  efficiency  prevails.  It  may  be  stated 
th.at  all  the  little  ships  steamed  out  from  Kng- 
land,  and,  owing  to  the  interest  displayed  by 
the  Admiralty,  officers  of  the  British  navy  were 
permitted  to  assume  command.  The  voyage 
throughout  were  perfectly  successful.  They 
encountered  heavy  gales  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay, 
but  proved  excellent  sea -boats,  thus  demon- 
str.T,t>t'g  tl’®  <*’31  th's  class  of  war-ships  are 
capable  of  making  voy.ages  on  the  open  seas. 

In  addition  to  the  vessels  mentioned  before, 
the  province  of  Kw.anlunghas  some  small  steam- 
ships, used  chiefly  for  the  suppression  of  pira- 
cy and  for  revenue  purposes,  but  which  could 
be  adapted  for  the  purposes  of  war  if  necessa- 
ry, being  fairly  armed.  Four  more  of  the  “Al- 
phabet” fleet  are  about  to  be  built,  by  order  of 
the  Viceroy  of  the  “Two  Kwangs,”  for  coast 
defense.  It  may  be  safely  asserted  that  this 
large  fleet  of  ships  places  China  in  a very  fair 
position  as  regards  her  naval  equipment.  Her 
vessels  are  good,  and  their  armaments  excel- 
lent ; but  what  she  needs  most  is  men  to  com- 
mand her  sailors.  Discipline  is  l.ax,  although 
bravery  is  common  among  the  men,  who  are 
all  drawn  from  the  maritime  provinces,  and 
three-fourths  of  whom  have  served  upon  for- 
eign steamers  and  ships,  and  are  acquainted 
with  nautic.al  usages.  It  would  be  invidious  to 
make  any  comments  upon  the  part  China  may 
play  in  a naval  engagement,  but  foreign  nations, 
in  the  event  of  war,  would  not  find  victory  in 
1880  as  easy  as  they  found  it  in  i860  and  1861. 

Henry  D.  Woolfk. 
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I have  had  no  little  difficulty  in  hnding  a title, 
from  the  uneasy  consciousness  that  the  unpro- 
fessional reader,  when  he  sees  anything  relating 
to  music,  shies  at  the  idea  of  a dissertation  on 
the  chord  of  the  diminished  seventh,  and  that 
the  professional,  discovering  nothing  technical, 
will  throw  it  aside  with  the  ominous,  muttered 
word,  “Trash!” — than  which  nothing  can  be 
more  mortifying  to  the  aspirant  for  literary  and 
musical  honors,  since  it  classes  his  work  with 
“Cruel  as  the  Grave”  and  “ La  Harpe  Eolienne.” 
On  the  other  hand,  I have  no  desire  to  delude 
the  unwary  into  fancying  that  they  are  about  to 
S’ain  some  recondite  piece  of  information.  I 
have  nothing  to  say  about  the  Seven  before 
Thebes,  nor  the  seven  bodies  in  alchemy. 

The  atrocious  crime  of  being  a diUttantt  I i 
attempt  neither  to  palliate  nor  deny.  Since  all  I 
is  vanity,  in  a more  personal  sense  than  the 
Preacher’s,  1 confess  to  believing  that  the  diU  t- 
taHe  is  a sort  of  musical  epicure,  enjoying  all 
Sner  flavors,  if  I may  use  the  word,  that  escape 
the  professional  musician,  except  in  a few  rare 
instances ; for  the  dilettante  has  a sort  of  veneer 
—a  superficiality — which  makes  him  despised 
by  the  masters  of  the  craft,  but  which  neverthe- 
less gives  him  an  advantage  over  them,  in  that 
he  brings  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  great  com- 
posers’ works  a slight  knowledge  of  other  arts, 
a broader  culture,  that  may  interweave  with 
music,  and  raise  his  appreciation  and  his  ideal 
proportionably.  The  more  we  read  and  study 
and  live,  the  deeper  and  wider  and  higher  be- 
comes the  meaning  of  the  greatest  of  all  the  . 
ans,  named  from  the  Muses  themselves;  and 
xhat  the  dilettante  loses  in  the  mechanical  he 
fains  in  the  poetical.  It  strikes  the  outward 
ebsener  that  a petty  quarrel  over  two  piano 
makers,  or  over  precedence  in  a dressing-room, 

IS  unworthy  of  the  enviable  title  of  artist,  and  it 
*ould  almost  seem  that  there  is  something  be- 
littling to  the  soul  in  making  a slave  of  the  god- 
dess who  should  be  worshiped,  until  at  last  all 
that  is  seen  of  her  is  her  market  value  in  the 
concert  hall  or  the  opera  house. 

but  the  indignities  that  poor  Music  sufTcrs  at 
the  hands  of  those  whom  she  has  divinely  gifted 
are  not  her  only  wrongs.  There  is  a large  class 
of  human  beings  by  whom  she  is  despised  and 
tfnored.  Of  such  is  John  Stuart  Mill.  1 fancy 
that  he  expressed  the  opinion  of  many  wise, 
and  learned,  and  narrow  men — narrow,  be- 


cause they  shut  off  and  refuse  to  cultiv.ate  one 
side  of  their  nature,  and  so  deprive  themselves 
of  a means  of  recreation  and  refinement  that 
would  develop  them,  who  can  say  how  many 
fold? — when  he  said  that  he  had  examined 
music  and  discovered  that  it  was  based  on  only 
seven  letters  or  notes,  and  the  combinations 
must  manifestly  be  so  few  and  so  monotonous 
that  he  decided  to  waste  no  time  over  such 
trivialities.  I think  the  poor,  weary,  repressed 
economist  forgot,  or  did  not  accept,  the  theory 
of  the  evolution  of  great  things  out  of  small. 

From  those  seven  letters  has  sprung  a whole 
literature  of  the  emotions;  and  in  an  infinite  va- 
riety of  tones,  from  the  faintest  pressure  of  the 
violin  bow  on  the  strings  to  the  sublime  swell 
of  the  organ,  is  found  expression  for  all  the 
joy  .and  grief,  the  pathos,  passion,  despair,  the 
consolation  and  religion  of  suffering  humanity. 

Lord  Brougham,  who  roared  out  “Stop  that  nui- 
sance !”  to  the  crestfallen  amateur  pianist,  would 
have  been  comforted  and  sustained  by  Mill's 
enunciation  of  his  convictions  on  this  subject, 
as  well  as  the  amiable  hostess  who  said  to 
the  young  lady  waiting  for  the  gentlemen  to 
finish  knocking  about  the  billiard  balls  before 
she  began  her  song,  “Go  right  on,  dear,  1 don’t 
think  they  will  mind,”  with  a fine  unconscious- 
ness of  sarcasm. 

What  is  to  be  done  with  these  Philistines? 

They  cause  the  artistic  to  writhe  with  anguish; 
yet  they  arc  really  not  much  worse  than  those 
who  profess  an  intense  scorn  for  what  they  call 
“classical”  music,  heaping  together  under  one 
indiscriminate  head  incongruous  authors  like 
Bach,  Haydn,  Beethoven,  Mendelssohn,  Cho- 
pin, and  Schumann,  while  they  listen  with  de- 
light to  such  worthless  proofs  of  time  and  talent 
wasted  as  a “Silvery  Shower,”  or  a “Cascade 
of  Pearls,”  compositions  of  about  as  much  value 
in  music  as  the  poems  of  the  “Sweet  Singer  of 
Michigan”  possess  in  literature.  We  must  per- 
force regard  these  unfortunates  with  the  same 
regretful  pity  that  we  bestow  upon  the  benighted 
being  who  glories  in  his  preference  for  the  jokes 
of  the  end  man  in  a minstrel  show,  declaring 
that  Booth’s  “lago”  puts  him  to  sleep. 

Perhaps  this  false  musical  taste  proceeds  in 
a great’ measure  from  a defective  musical  edu- 
cation. W'hen  our  children  begin  to  read  and 
recite,  we  would  scarcely  give  them  doggerel 
and  dime  novels  to  enlarge  their  vocabulary  ard 
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develop  their  minds.  There  is  plenty  of  easy 
and  well  written  music  for  the  little  fingers  and 
quick  childish  brains  to  learn  and  grow  upon. 

That,  in  spite  of  our  persuasion  to  the  con- 
trary, America  is  not  yet  a musical  nation, 
musical  foreigners  soon  discover.  A certain 
German  music  teacher  gauged  the  general  pub- 
lic in  giving  the  following  direction  to  a pupil 
who  was  practicing  for  a public  performance: 
“IJe  sure  to  strike  the  last  note  of  your  runs 
clearly  and  distinctly ; they  will  not  know  what 
false  notes  come  between.”  My  conscience 
should  smite  me  for  passing  on  this  bad  advice, 
which  probably  in  the  Fatherland  no  one  would 
dare  to  give,  for  there  they  expect  good  music 
or  none. 

Surel)’,  of  this  there  is  a wide  range  from 
which  all  may  choose;  there  is  more  than 
enough  to  satisfy  every  individual  taste.  Tiiere 
is  the  strong,  healthy  classicism  of  Johann  Se- 
bastian Hach,  .and  Handel,  and  the  many- 
sided  genius  of  Mo?.art,  with  his  merry,  delicate 
face,  such  as  we  fancy  must  have  belonged  to 
his  own  “Cherubino."  We  hear  his  motto  run- 
ning through  .all  his  music,  dum  vivimus  viva- 
mus;  yet  occasionally  comes  a tir.ge  of  melan- 
choly, as  if  he  had  caught  the  echo  of  the  minor 
chord  that  vibrates  under  and  throughout  Nat- 
ure's gladness  if  we  had  but  the  cars  to  hear 
it,  from  the  yearning  of  the  restless  sea  to  the 
shudder  that  creeps  up  the  trees  before  the 
bursting  of  a thunder-shower,  or  the 

wind  symphonies  lh;\t  moan  and  dtc 
On  lieniluck  liarps  with  such  a sad  refrain.' 

Passing  these,  we  have  lleethoven,  the  giant, 
the  “generalissimo  von  all,"  ;is  a German  friend 
of  mine  quaintly  expressed  it.  He  is  an  inex- 
haustible mine,  like  Sh.aksperc.  Tender,  caress- 
ing, gloomy,  passionate,  sublime,  he  probes  the 
human  heart.  “Study  the  Appassionata  Son- 
ata,"  said  my  friend;  “into  that  he  h.as  put  all 
his  sorrow.”  And  it  is  the  sorrow  of  a vigor- 
ous, large-hearted  nature,  the  sorrow  of  a Pro- 
metheus suffering  for  mankind,  utterly  differ- 
ent from  the  morbid,  introspective  melancholy 
of  Chopin,  which  is  like  that  of  a beautiful  con- 
sumptive girl;  for  modern  genius  is  essentially 
subjective,  and  as  such  essentially  feminine. 
Chopin  has  made  his  own  the  Nocturne  first 
tried  by  Field,  and  h.as  left  us  treasures  of 
dreamy  melodies  to  be  learned  by  heart  and 
played  in  the  twilight ; fancies  now  overlaid 
with  a delicate,  fairy-like  tr.acery,  again,  as  in 
the  C minor  and  the  Lamento,  breaking  into 
stormy,  rebellious  passion,  wild  with  all  regret. 
His  “Funeral  March”  h.as  found  a worthy  tr.ans- 
lator  into  language  in  the  glowing  and  enthu- 


siastic pages  of  Liszt’s  tribute  to  his  dead 
friend : 

“Only  fi  Pole  could  h.ive  written  this.  Tlie  solemn 
and  he.iri-rcmlmg  sight  of  a whole  nation  wr»rpitig  ow 
its  own  death  is  found  here  in  the  funeral  kn»’U  that 
sefims  to  attend  it.  AU  the  feeling  of  mystic  lu>pe,  of 
religious  a[){H'al  to  .su|XThunian  mercy,  lo  infinite  clem- 
ency. and  to  justice  th.it  keeps  count  of  each  grave  and 
each  cradle,  all  the  lofty  resignation  which  has  sited  the 
light  of  aureoles  on  so  nuny  sorrows  and  dis.istcrs  borne 
with  the  heroism  inspired  by  the  martyrs,  ring  iu  this 
chant  with  a desjviiring  supplication.  The  purity,  the 
holiness,  the  n*'sigmtjon.  the  f.iilh,  and  the  hojxi  in  the 
hearts  of  women,  children,  and  priests,  echo,  shudder, 
and  tremble  with  ineffable  vibrations.  We  feel  that  it 
is  not  a lament  for  the  death  of  a hero  whom  other 
heroes  will  avenge,  but  that  of  a generation  which  has 
suecumlx'd.  leaving  behind  only  women,  children,  and 
priests.  And  this  melody  is  so  unc.irihly  sweet,  so 
softened,  as  it  would  seem,  by  distance,  that  wc  listen 
in  stillness,  as  if  it  were  sung  by  the  angels  themselves 
around  the  Throne.  No  cries,  no  lio.arse  groans,  no 
impious  bl.isphemies,  no  furious  im)>recations  disturb 
the  wail  that  is  like  a seraph’s  sigh.  The  nntiiiue  spirit 
of  grief  is  shut  out.  Nothing  recalls  the  fury  of  Ca.s* 
sandra,  the  aUisenicnt  of  IViam,  tlie  frenzy  of  Hecuba, 
the  desolation  of  the  Trojan  captives.  In  the  survivors 
of  the  Christian  Ilium  a proud  f.iith  surmounts  the 
bitterness  of  sufi'ering  as  well  as  the  weakness  of  pros- 
tr.ilion ; their  sorrow  shakes  off  its  fr.iilty,  and,  rising 
from  the  ground  watered  by  bkxid  and  te.irs.  lifts  iiM*If 
towarib  the  judge  of  all.  imploring  him  in  such  {x>ign* 
ant  prayer  th.it,  as  we  listen,  our  hearts  break  under  a 
sublime  compiussion.  " 

This  inspired  composition  was  arranged  for 
the  orchestra,  and  given  in  that  form,  for  the 
first  time,  as  part  of  Chopin’s  own  funeral  serv- 
ice. Would  that  1 had  been  spared  the  indie- 
lion  of  its  repetition  on  an  occasion  that  shall 
be  nameless.  Chopin  was  above  all  original. 
He  might  have  quoted  of  himself  Alfred  dc 
Musset’s  line : 

“Mon  verre  n'csl  pas  grand,  mats  je  bois  dans  mon 
verre," 

His  works  are  not  for  the  many;  in  that,  as  in 
some  other  ways,  be  brings  Keats  to  mind. 
Like  all  men  of  genius  who  fail  with  the  pub- 
lic, he  prided  himself  on  pleasing  the  esoteric 
few. 

*‘I  am  not  fit  to  give  concerts,”  he  said  to  an 
artist  friend.  “The  public  intimidates  me,  the 
breaths  stifle  me,  the  curious  looks  paralyze  me, 
I am  dumb  before  all  those  strange  faces;  but 
you  were  made  for  it.  When  you  fail  to  win 
the  public  you  can  overwhelm  it.” 

Who  could  do  justice  in  words  to  his  pol- 
onaises and  mazurkas,  his  waltzes,  that  arc  like 
lovely,  heart-broken  women,  wearing  a brave 
front  before  the  world? 
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It  seems  strange  that  those  people  whe  reit- 
erate that  they  “like  a tune”  fail  to  hear  the 
melodies  scattered  through  all  of  Schubert's 
works,  and  repeated  often  enough  to  make  an 
impression  on  even  Napoleon  llonaparte,  ac- 
cording to  Madame  de  Rdmusat's  account. 
Most  people  know  Schubert  only  through  his 
“Serenade,”  which  has  been  half  ruined  by  one 
of  those  who  rush  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread, 
and  arranged  as  a duet  and  sung  to  admiring 
audiences.  .Most  lovers  would  object  to  hav- 
ing a high  tenor  join  him  unexpectedly  in  im- 
ploring the  lady  of  his  love  : “ Let  thy  pity  then 
restore  me,  bid  my  heart  be  still."  13ut  every 
art  must  softer  from  straining  after  cheap  efiect. 
To  those  who  know  them,  nothing  can  equal 
the  creepy  chill  that  runs  over  one  at  the  sus- 
pense and  horror  in  the  Doppclganger;  the 
hurried  clatter  of  horses’  hoofs,  and  the  myste- 
rious sweetness  of  the  phantom’s  seductive  in- 
vitation to  the  terrified  boy,  in  the  Erl-King. 
Faust's  “Gretchen”  herself  sings  her  wretched 
song  before  her  spinning  wheel:  “.My  heart  is 
heavy,  my  peace  is  gone.”  Who  can  fail  to  be 
touched  by  the  exile's  desolation  in  the  “Wan- 
derer,” after  the  “Serenade”  better  known,  per- 
haps, than  any  other  song  of  his.  The  light,  bal- 
ancing air,  that  he  has  set  to  Heine’s  “Fisher- 
maiden,”  should  make  it  popular,  unless  it  is 
t.hat  the  English  translations  of  most  of  these 
exquisite  gems,  in  trj  ing  to  preserve  the  rhythm, 
have  travestied  the  inimitable,  simple  grace  of 
the  original  piaems,  and  have  become  a mere 
tissue  of  affected  nonsense.  Only  a poet  can 
translate  a poet. 

We  cannot  all  have  voices,  alas ! — and  for  in- 
strun\cntalists  to  gloat  over,  Schubert  has  given 
his  beautiful  M omens  MusUals — real  inspira- 
tions— his  wild  impromptus  and  fantaisies,  and 
some  fine  sonatas,  besides  chamber  music  and 
sx-mphonies,  like  all  the  great  masters.  I say 
all,  but  indeed  they  can  nearly  be  counted  on 
the  fingers,  while  the  name  of  mediocrity  is  le- 
gion. I have  given  most  space  to  the  German 
school  because  of  its  wider  scope  and  abun- 
dance of  piano  music.  Italy,  the  land  of  melo- 
dy, has  done  more  for  the  human  voice  than  for 
other  branches  of  the  art,  as  Bellini,  Donizetti, 
and  Rossini  can  testify.  They  wrote  for  the 
old,  florid  school  of  singing,  that  made  artistic 
training  and  hard  study  a necessity.  The  new 
\V.ignerian  opera  requires  a perfect  orchestra 
rather  than  perfect  vocalists,  and  a wide  chest 
and  deep  lungs  are  apparently  the  only  things 
needful  for  success  in  Tannhaiiser  and  Lo- 
ktn^itt.  Most  of  the  German  voices  sound 
tired. 

It  is  a pity  that  a superficial  veneer  of  some 
operatic  tricks  should  have  taken  the  place  of 


thorough  grounding  and  development  of  the 
voice.  Flexibility  in  its  highest  degree  is  a 
long,  steady,  sustained  note,  without  the  trem- 
bling and  vibration  that  very  many  take  for  ex- 
pression, but  that,  in  reality,  is  inability  to  hold 
a pure  note.  The  smoother  the  execution,  the 
more  perfect  the  singing  of  even  the  simplest 
ballad.  The  “h”  might  almost  be  called  the 
shibboleth  of  singers,  as  it  is  of  Englishmen. 
Ask  almost  any  vocalist  to  execute  a rapid  pas- 
sage, and  you  will  hear  an  excellent  imitation 
of  laughter,  though  far  from  intended.  If  xxe 
only  knew  it,  the  audible  escape  of  the  breath 
in  a vocal  run  is  just  as  unpardon.ablc  as  the 
sudden  Jerk  and  lifting  of  the  hand  in  playing 
a piano  scale.  But  it  is  such  a common  fault 
that  it  is  painfully  apparent  only  to  those  who 
have  been  warned  against  it ; and  perhaps  the 
consciousness  of  their  defective  style  causes 
singers  generally  to  prefer  the  staccato,  which, 
after  all,  is  only  a trick,  and  no  certain  proof 
of  a good  school. 

The  universal  rage  for  opc'ra  bouj'e  has  had 
a bad  elfect  on  all  classes  of  music  in  quick- 
ening the  time.  We  must  hold  M.  OlTcnbach 
responsible  for  turning  the  andante  into  an  at- 
iegrj,  and  the  al/eoro  into  a presto,  so  that 
when  a real  prestissimo  comes,  the  brass  brays, 
the  reed  instruments  gasp,  the  strings  saw  fran- 
tically, the  notes,  right  or  wrong,  hurry  on  hel- 
ter-skelter. It  is  who  shall  get  to  the  end  first, 
and  the  big  drum  and  the  cymbals  come  in  with 
a clash  that  covers  the  discord  made  by  those 
who  have  fallen  behind  in  the  rush,  as  they 
drown  the  shrieks  of  victims  of  the  suttee,  and 
in  confusion  worse  confounded  we  imagine  that 
we  have  heard  something  very  grand. 

The  bouffe  composers  are  rapacious,  too.  N ot 
content  with  gathering  in  street  songs  from  the 
caft’s  chantants,  they  dive  for  tiny  pearls  of  mel- 
ody in  the  great  ocean  of  sweet  sounds  that 
genius  has  left  us,  and  debase  the  gem  by  the 
ignoble  setting.  There  are  strains  in  La  Belle 
Ht'lcne  that  are  distinctly  Mendelssohn;  and 
even  Gounod  is  not  above  laying  hands  on  the 
iMrgo  of  the  third  Beethoven  concerto,  for  the 
opening  of  Faust’s  great  air,  “Salve  Uimora” 
— flat  burglary  as  ever  was  committed. 

I know  that  the  Juirghetto  of  Beethoven’s  sec- 
ond symphony,  and  the  Andanle  of  his  fifth, 
have  been  used  in  the  same  unceremonious 
fashion,  though  by  whom  I cannot  at  this  mo- 
ment say.  The  author  of  the  “Turkish  Review,” 
or  “Patrol,”  as  it  is  indifferently  called,  made  a 
raid  on  one  of  Beethoven’s  marches,  and,  con- 
sidering the  immense  possibilities  of  plunder, 
came  away  with  a very  sm.all  portion.  As  he 
grows  older  he  may  grow  bolder,  however ; al- 
though from  his  point  of  view  it  is,  perhaps, 
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better  a$  it  is,  since  the  public  went  into  ecsta- 
sies over  it,  and,  as  Holofernes  says,  "‘Satis 
quod  suffuit."  There  was  a man  who  set  Ros- 
sini’s air,  “ Di  Tanti  Palpiti,”  to  a comic  song, 
enumerating  the  joys  and  woes  of  the  matri- 
monial duel,  but  he  gave  his  original  the  credit 
of  the  composition,  apparently  struck  with  the 
appropriateness  of  tanti  palpiti  to  wedlock. 

It  may  be  that  something  of  the  indifference 
of  the  world  to  absolute  beauty  is  owing  to  the 
lack  of  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  those  who 
are  privilegeil  to  be  its  interpreters.  Few  pos- 
sess the  humility,  combined  with  absorption  in 
their  art,  that  animated  a certain  string  quartet 
in  Paris.  They  laid  down  for  themselves  the 
axiom  that  beauty  is  always  recognized,  and  if 
it  is  ignored,  the  fault  lies  not  in  the  object,  but 
in  the  manner  of  its  presentation.  Full  of  this 
idea,  they  studied  one  quartet  by  a great  Ger- 
man composer  until  they  felt  themselves  able  to 
do  it  justice  before  the  world.  It  was  a failure. 
Not  at  all  discour.igcd,  they  decided  that  they 
had  not  brought  themselves  to  the  necessary 
perfection,  and  worked  harder  than  ever,  until, 
after  more  than  one  rebuff,  they  forced  the  ap- 
preciation of  their  masterpiece  from  the  most 
recalcitrant.  But  such  patience  is  a rare  gift. 
The  constant  hurry  in  which  we  live,  the  contin- 
ual inventions  for  the  increase  of  speed  in  travel 
and  personal  communication,  infuse  a corre- 
sponding impatience  to  finish  a thing  and  Uy 
it  aside,  when,  perhaps,  we  have  merely  glanced 
at  the  outer  husk,  not  dreaming  of  the  inner 
fruit.  Perfection  in  morals,  science,  or  art  is 
depcnder.t  on  close  study,  earnest  application, 
and  a high  ideal.  In  the  press  of  everyday  life 
we  lose  our  grasp  of  the  ideal,  retaining  it  best, 
perhaps,  in  music,  the  most  ethereal  of  all  the 
arts.  Now,  suppose  the  passion  for  realism, 
thitt  has  set  the  world  crazy,  were  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  realm  of  sound,  .as  it  has  of  lit- 
erature and  painting,  what  an  insufferable  din 
would  detifen  us.  No  music  of  the  spheres  “still 
quiring  to  the  young -eyed  cherubins,”  but  the 
rumble  of  carts  and  drays,  the  roar  of  the  mill- 
dam,  the  creaking  and  groaning  of  machinery, 
the  brutal  growls  and  drunken  shrieks  of  the 
populace,  since  in  rc.alism  is  recognized  only 
the  graphic  portrayal  of  the  lowest  and  most 
dc^aded  types,  and  the  more  revolting  the  pict- 
ure, the  greater  the  artist,  to  our  perverted 
taste.  We  live  in  an  age  when  the  widest  pub- 
licity is  given  to  crime,  and  if  innocence  is  ig- 
norance of  evil,  the  youngest  child  can  hardly 
hope  to  wear  the  name.  With  our  mental  pal- 


ate j.aded  by  its  daily  food,  for  our  relaxatioti 
and  amusement  we  require  something  still  more 
highly  flavored,  as  the  oldest  resident  of  Inditi 
eats  the  hottest  curry.  Singing  men  and  sing 
ing  women  we  have  in  abundance,  but  the  one 
concerning  whose  private  life  are  circulated  thtt 
most  piquant  details  is  the  one  that  wins  our 
plaudits  and  our  flowers. 

The  usual  theory  of  musical  matrimony  is 
that  the  irrit.ible,  high-strung  nerves  insep.ara- 
ble  from  genius,  the  revolt  from  tlje  laws  that 
govern  ordinary  mortals,  the  large  share  of  in- 
dividuality claimed  by  the  public,  go  to  the 
tempering  of  a steel  that  will  at  last  strike  fire 
from  the  coldest  flint,  and  straight  the  matri- 
monial tinder  is  in  a blaze.  Yet  one  noble  ex- 
ception springs  instantly  to  mind  — the  ideal 
union  of  Robert  and  Clara  Schumann,  the  com- 
poser and  his  best  interpreter. 

But  then  there  arc  composers  and  composers. 
The  poet  sings  of  I’rince  Agib,  who  wrote  a lot 
of  ballet  music  in  his  teens,  and  whose  devo- 
tion to  the  art  was  so  extreme,  though  appa- 
rently an  amateur,  that 

"Me  would  diligently  play 
On  the  Zueirojje  all  day, 
z\nd  blow  the  gay  I’.inteelinicon  .ill  night.” 

The  wretched  victim  who  lived  within  earshot 
must  h.avc  had  reason  to  exclaim,  with  Ducis's 
Hamlet ; 

"tRIasl  mon  dier  Norceste, 

Jc  me  suis  dlancd  hors  dc  mon  lit  funeste.” 

Rossini,  who  composed  in  bed,  w.as  similarly 
affected  by  hearing  his  favorite  air  ground  un- 
der his  window  on  a barrel-organ.  He  appeared 
before  the  astonished  “organist”  in  a very 
sketchy  toilet,  and,  giving  a few  vigorous  turns 
to  the  crank,  cried  ; 

“CosH  cosi!  Never  play  my  air  again  un- 
less you  play  it  as  I do.” 

It  is  of  Rossini  that  the  story  is  told  of  his 
making  a visit  to  Beethoven,  who  refused  to 
see  him,  “because,”  using  a very  material  met- 
aphor, “ Rossini  never  treats  his  friends  to  any- 
thing but  dessert.” 

The  Germans  call  him  the  head  confectioner, 
but  the  Italians  return  sneer  for  sneer,  and  hiss 
Tannhaiiset  whenever  they  get  an  opportunity. 

So  school  rivals  school,  in  art,  science,  phil- 
osophy ; discord  clashes  on  discord,  to  melt 
at  hast,  we  hope  .and  pray,  into  one  great  har- 
mony, that  shall  thrill  through  all  eternity. 

Hkle.v  .Morse  Lake. 
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THE  DEATH  OF  THE  SUN. 

I. 

"By  tkc  Golden  Gate.” 

The  dying,  dying  Day, 

Sighing  his  soul  away  on  Ocean’s  breast, 

Without  a pang  for  sovereignty's  lost  sway; 

Smiling  adown  the  west. 

Sinking  so  calmly,  as  a king  should  do. 
Unfaltering,  to  his  doom; 

Nobly  environed  — royalty’s  own  hue 
Emblazoning  his  tomb. 

Glories  of  purple  and  of  living  gold 
That  dazzling  bier  enfold. 

Burning  with  splendor  to  which  light  is  dim. 

Now  riseth  up  the  haze  of  far-off  seas. 

And  soft,  in  monotone,  borne  on  the  breeze, 
Soundeth  a dirge,  chanted  by  wavelets  o’er. 

Where  ever,  evermore. 

Pulses  the  throat  of  the  unresting  tide. 

That  moans,  like  lost,  imprisoned  soul. 

Impatient  of  control. 

With  hands  outstretched  as  one,  alone, 

Whose  hopes  are  all  undone. 

Colder  the  chill  wind  blows; 

For  loss  of  him 

Dark  grows  the  brow  of  princely  Tamalpais, 

While  the  departing  one 
Smiles  yet  more  faintly  o’er  the  waters  wide. 

Clouds,  violet  and  rose. 

Wreathe  him  with  beauty,  fondly,  ere  he  dies; 

Once  more  he  glances  o’er  the  availing  wave. 

And  then  descends,  m.ajestic,  to  his  grave. 

Wail  on!  Wail  on!  Wail  on!  Our  king  is  dead! 
Darkness  and  desolation,  drear  and  dread. 

The  mourning  earth,  as  with  a pall,  o’erspread. 


Vou  II.— 


II. 

"By  the  Sacred  River.” 

Hark!  On  the  co.ast 

Of  far  Cathtiy — of  Indi.a’s  gem-strewn  shore — 
From,  an  unnumbered  host 
Patans  of  welcome  and  of  joy  up- springing; 
Heaven's  glowing  arch. 

With  freshest  notes  of  life  and  gladness  ringing. 
And  lo!  our  vanished  king,  still  grandly  living. 
And  yet  more  glorious  in  giving — 

Still,  in  triumphal  march 
Onward,  the  monarch  of  more  dazzling  skies — 
Still,  in  his  high  emprise 
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Of  constant  duty,  eloquently  telling 
Of  dearest  hopes  in  Christian  souls  indwelling 
By  grace  profound — , 

Emblem  of  mortal  life,  immortal  glory, 

Unmatched  in  story.  Isabel  A.  Saxon. 


A STRAIGHT  MANZANITA. 


“You  will  find  it,"  replied  Mr.  Burton, slowly, 
“when  you  find  a perfect  woman.” 

“Then,"  said  1,  a little  coldly,  “ 1 shall  not  be 
skeptical  as  to  my  ultimate  success.” 

The  afternoon  was  slowly  mellowing  into 
dusk.  I had  been  to  the  village,  several  miles 
dist.ant,  for  my  mail,  and  had  found  Burton 
.{here  on  a similar  errand.  Both  of  us  were  en- 
thusiastic pedestrians,  and  we  had  both  walked, 
although  horses  were  abundant.  As  our  errands 
were  finished  about  the  same  time,  and  as  our 
way  home  was  in  common  for  nearly  three  miles, 
we  started  together,  as  we  had  many  times  be- 
fore. Our  path  lay  for  some  distance  through 
copses  of  manzanita  bushes,  whose  limbs  were 
twisted  in  a hundred  eccentric  shapes. 

“ 1 have  been  looking  for  some  lime,”  1 had 
said,  “for  a manzanita  limb  straight  enough  and 
long  enough  for  a walking  stick.” 

His  answer  jarred  upon  me.  1 knew  that  he 
was  cynical  in  regard  to  women ; but  I did  not 
like  his  sneer.  It  seemed  uncalled  for  and  un- 
manly. 

He  was  greatly  my  senior,  being  over  sixty 
years  of  age,  while  1 was  six  and  twenty.  1 had 
been  graduated  at  college  some  two  years  pre- 
viously, and  although  I had  enough  money  for 
my  immediate  wants,  1 had  felt  the  necessity 
of  activity.  I was  an  orphan,  with  no  lies  to 
bind  me  to  any  place  since  both  my  sisters  had 
married,  and  after  traveling  for  a year  or  more 
I had  come  to  California.  1 commenced  the 
study  of  the  law,  as  is  usual  with  most  young 
men  of  means  whose  talents  seem  to  incline  in 
no  particular  direction.  The  natural  ardor  of 
my  disposition  made  me  pursue  vigorously  any- 
thing 1 undertook;  but,  fortunately  or  unfortu- 
nately, my  career  as  an  advocate  w;is  termi- 
nated, or  at  best  suspended,  by  an  affection  of 
the  eyes.  M y physician  forbade  me  to  proceed 
with  my  studies,  and  as,  with  my  disposition,  it 
was  impossible  for  me  to  remain  inert,  I had 
purchased  a farm  next  to  th.at  of  Mr.  Burton, 
,and  was  essaying,  with  indifferent  financial  suc- 
cess, the  role  of  an  amateur  farmer.  In  my 


leisure  I had  written  some,  and,  out  of  three 
articles  which  1 had  forwarded  to  a leading 
magazine,  one  had  been  accepted  and  the  other 
two  had  been  returned  as  “not  available.”  So 
1 might  claim  to  be  one-third  of  a littlraleur. 

Mr.  Burton,  as  1 have  said,  was  my  next 
neighbor.  1 had  met  him  in  the  vill.age  soon 
after  my  arriv.al,  and  our  common  taste  for 
walking  had  thrown  us  together  frequently  as 
we  returned  from  the  town.  It  was  easy  to  see 
that  his  was  a strong  and  rugged  character. 
While  he  was  not  an  educated  man,  in  the  re- 
stricted sense  of  having  a classical  education, 
he  had  re.ad  much  and  thought  more.  His 
ideas  were  original,  and  his  expressions  at 
times  had  a force  and  newness  which  were 
startling.  His  conversation  w.as  healthful  and 
invigorating,  save  on  that  one  subject — woman. 
Upon  any  .allusion  to  the  gentler  sex  he  was 
silent  or  bitter.  1 had,  of  course,  never  asked 
the  reason  of  this.  His  natur.al  dignity  would 
have  repelled  curiosity,  even  if  I had  so  far  for- 
gotten myself  as  to  se<4v  an  explanation  of  that 
which  he  never  offered  to  explain.  But  to  me, 
who  had  almost  chivalric  ideas  of  the  grace, 
purity,  and  dignity  of  womanhood,  these  slurs 
were  the  more  irritating  because  they  appeared 
unworthy  of  him  and  inconsistent  with  his  char- 
acter, as  1 had  outlined  it  to  myself. 

These  walks  had  extended  over  sever.al 
months,  and  during  that  time  we  became  quite 
well  acquainted.  Several  times,  when  we  had 
reached  the  point  where  our  paths  diverged,  I 
had  invited  him  to  call  on  me,  and,  while  he 
thanked  me  courteously,  I had  noticed  that  he 
never  accepted ; nor  did  he  ever  extend  to  me 
a similar  invitation.  There  was  a perceptible 
reserve  which  extended  not  only  to  himself,  but 
to  his  home.  Once,  indeed,  he  had  been  at  my 
house  when  1 had  imported  some  new  varieties 
of  fruit  trees  and  h.ad  invited  him  to  try  one  of 
e.ach  kind  on  his  place.  He  stayed  but  a few 
moments,  however,  and  insisted  on  paying  for 
the  trees  which  I gave  him.  1 respected  his 
I reserve,  and  never  sought  to  draw  aside  the 
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veil.  It  so  happened,  however,  that  the  next 
time  I visited  the  village  after  the  remark  about 
the  manzanita  1 did  not  se^  Burton  at  the  post- 
office  as  usual,  although  we  had  agreed  to  go 
at  the  same  hour  on  the  days  the  mail  came. 
The  post-master  was  a bustling,  talkative  man, 
who  united  with  his  official  functions  the  occu- 
pations of  a storekeeper,  apothecaiy,  and  gen- 
eral merchant.  As  I made  some  slight  pur- 
chases, I asked : 

“Has  Mr.  Burton  been  in  town  this  after- 
noon.’" 

“No,  sir;  haven't  seen  him,  sir.  One  dollar 
and  a half.  Anything  else.’  Oh,  yes! — the 
coffee.  Burton’s  a queer  m.an,  ain’t  he?  Lives 
there  with  his  daughter  and  an  old  servant; 
wifcs  dead,  1 believe.  One  good  thing:  never 
runs  an  account ; always  p.ays  cash.  You'll 
find  that  a first-class  article.  I ought  to  charge 
morc'n  I do  for  it.  Shall  I tell  him  you  asked 
for  him  if  he  comes  in?” 

Mr.  Ucesum,  a gentlem.an  from  Missouri,  , 
volunteered  this : “ The  gal’s  been  away  to  j 
school  for  a powerful  long  time — jest  got  back 
this  summer.  They  haint  very  sociable  folks  | 
nohow.  I heerd  that  the  gal  rides  horseback  ^ 
gotxl  deal  on  the  old  man’s  place ; but  they 
don’t  nobody  see  her  anywhere  else.” 

.\s  the  conversation  threatened  to  become 
general,  I gathered  up  my  parcels  and  hurried 
away.  As  1 walked  along  the  path  on  my  w,ay 
home,  1 could  not  help  thinking  of  this  man, 
who  seemed  so  noble  hearted,  so  genuine  and 
worthy,  and  whose  life  h.ad  yet  evidently  been 
blighted  as  by  some  biting  frost,  or  perhaps 
scorched  like  a noble  tree  by  some  consuming 
fire.  My  path  wound  in  and  out  among  the 
warped  bushes,  now  dropping  the  ripened  ber- 
ries .IS  their  twisted  limbs  were  stirred  by  the 
autumn  breeze. 

"Poor  fellow,”  I thought;  “it  is,;^  sad  experi- 
ence, surely,  which  suggested  sucIFa  simile.” 

For  a few  days  after  this,  I was  busily  occu- 
pied. There  had  been  a copious  fall  of  rain, 
and  the  land  was  left  in  fine  condition  for  plow- 
ing. Every  man  and  every  horse  on  the  place 
was  pressed  into  service,  and  foot  by  foot  the 
nch  earth  was  turned  to  the  sun  and  breathed 
a freshness  and  an  inspiration  which  no  poet 
has  ever  imprisoned  in  his  song.  Whatever 
ray  shortcomings  may  be,  1 was  never  afraid  of 
work,  and  I did  not  shrink  from  my  full  share 
of  it  now.  Labor  of  which  one  can  see  the  im- 
mediate product  as  he  works  has  always  an  ex- 
hilaration. I was  young,  athletic,  active,  and 
as  I breathed  the  sweet  air,  enjoying  each 
draught  as  one  drinks  fragrant  wine,  and  called 
to  my  horses  as  they  now  and  then  deflected  ! 
from  the  furrow,  and  bore  down  upon  the  I 


handles,  1 felt  like  a veritable  god  plowing  the 
soil  of  a new  world.  There  is  one  intoxication 
which  is  pure : it  is  the  exaltation  which  a 
healthy  organism  feels  in  congenial  labor.  But 
the  beverage  is  so  strong  that  men  nowadays 
are  seldom  drunk  of  it. 

As  I was  turning  my  team  at  the  end  of  a 
furrow,  one  fine  morning,  my  hat  accidentally 
fell  off,  and,  before  I could  rescue  it,  was  trod- 
den under  foot  by  the  horses  as  they  swung 
into  position,  and  was  also  turn  across  the  rim 
by  the  plow.  As  the  inside  was  not  soiled,  I 
put  it  on  my  head  again,  caring  little  for  its 
disreputable  appearance,  for  it  matched  admir- 
ably my  muddy  boots,  blue  overalls,  and  blowse 
shirt.  I had  just  chirruped  to  the  horses  again, 
when  I saw  one  of  the  hired  men,  who  had 
been  repairing  a fence,  running  tow.ard  me 
across  the  field.  He  came  up  panting. 

“Shure,  Mr.  Lawton,  there’s  the  dhivcl  to 
pay  up  at  the  bamm.” 

“Why,  what’s  the  matter  at  the  bam,  Den- 
nis?” 

“Some  fule  left  the  g.ate  of  the  corr.al  and 
the  pasthure  both  of  ’im  open,  and  the  Jarsey 
carruf  has  got  out  into  the  woods.” 

I began  to  think  that  Dennis’s  designation 
of  the  situation  was  not  ex.aggeratcd.  This  Jer- 
sey calf  was  a pure  “blood,”  and  had  cost  me 
considerable  money.  H.astily  le.aving  Dennis 
to  continue  the  plowing,  1 hurried  to  the  bam. 
The  only  horse  not  in  use  on  the  place — I had 
forgotten  this  one  when  I said  they  were  all  in 
service — was  a venerable  relic  of  a past  age, 
left  by  the  previous  owner  because  he  was  not 
worth  taking  away.  We  called  him  “The  Fly- 
ing Dutchman,”  p.artly  in  derision  at  his  speed, 
and  partly  bec.ause  one  - could  see  the  sun 
through  his  ribs.  As  there  w-as  no  choice  1 
saddled  the  “Dutchman”  and  started  in  pur- 
suit, if  such  it  might  be  called.  I could  not 
help  laughing  at  my  appearance.  1 tried  to 
compare  myself  to  Don  Quixote,  but  had  to 
confess  that  the  odds  were  in  favor  of  the  old 
knight.  After  a couple  of  hours’  search  1 found 
the  missing  calf  near  Burton’s  place,  half  a mile 
or  so  beyond  the  road  which  led  to  his  house, 
and  secured  it  with  a rope  which  I had  brought. 
Turning  the  “Dutchman’s”  head  once  more  to- 
ward home,  1 commenced  retracing  the  way, 
leading  the  calf  behind  me.  We  crept  slowly 
along  the  outside  of  Burton’s  fence,  which,  with 
mine  connecting,  led  in  a straight  line  to  my 
bam. 

A few  rods  before  arriving  at  the  road  that 
led  to  Burton’s  house,  a thick  growth  of  under- 
brush obscured  the  view,  both  of  the  road  and 
of  the  gate,  although  our  immediate  pathway 
was  clear.  1 had  been  humming  an  old  college 
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song  for  some  distance  back,  but,  just  before  I 
emerged  from  this  thicket,  the  melody,  or  lack 
of  melody  if  you  will,  took  such  possession  of 
me  that  I suddenly  burst  into  a rollicking  cho- 
rus with  the  full  power  of  my  lungs.  There  was 
an  affrighted  snort,  a sudden  pawing  of  an  ani- 
mal's feet,  and  I emerged  just  in  time  to  see  a 
horse,  with  a side-saddle  on,  tearing  up  the 
road,  while  a young  lady  in  riding-habit,  who 
had  evidently  dismounted  to  open  the  gate, 
stood  looking  at  the  disappearing  courser. 

I suddenly  became  aware  of  my  ridiculous 
appearance  and  my  unconscious  offense.  The 
young  lady  turned  and  looked  at  me ; and 
we,  all  three  of  us,  came  to  a standstill  and 
mutely  returned  her  gaze.  I hesitated  to  speak, 
hardly  knowing  whether  she  would  regard  me, 
or  the  “ Dutchman,”  or  the  calf,  as  the  respon- 
sible he;^^  of  our  trio.  At  last,  conscious  that 
I ought  to  speak,  I broke  the  silence  with  a 
desperate  effort. 

“Miss,  I’m — I'm  ver)'  sorry.  If  you  will  hold 
the  calf.  I’ll  try  to  catch  your  horse.” 

“ I will  tie  the  calf  for  you,”  she  said,  with  the 
suspicion  of  a smile,  “if  you  will  do  me  that 
favor.” 

“Excuse  me,”  I said,  coloring.  * 

What  a stupid  fool  I had  been ! She  had 
probably  thought  me  a clown  before  I spoke  ; 
she  would  be  convinced  of  it  now. 

I dismounted  and  tied  the  calf,  then  cut  a 
bough  from  the  first  bush  at  hand  with  which 
to  urge  my  horse,  and  was  again  quickly  in  the 
saddle.  I had  not  before  attempted  to  make 
the  “Dutchman”  trot,  but  now  1 la.shed  his 
sides  until,  with  a reproachful  groan  at  each 
step,  he  quickened  his  rheumatic  gait.  In  the 
mile  which  intervened  before  I came  upon  her 
horse,  feeding  quietly  in  a glade,  1 had  ample 
time  to  reflect  upon  my  stupidity  and  my  ridic- 
ulous appearance.  To  tell  the  truth,  1 cared 
less  for  the  latter  than  the  former.  My  cos- 
tume, except  my  disfigured  hat,  was  such  as 
farmers  usually  wear,  although  the  lout  ensem- 
ble of  the  trio,  as  we  burst  upon  the  young  lady 
in  her  first  resentment,  must  have  been  such  as 
to  inspire  her  contempt  or  amusement,  and 
probably  both.  But  that  boyish  song ! And, 
above  .all,  my  request  that  she  should  hold  the 
calf — that  was  inexcusable.  My  only  thought 
had  been  that  I could  not  pursue  the  horse 
with  that  incumbrance.  I had  been  thoroughly 
embarrassed  for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  and  I 
voted  myself  a remarkable  donkey. 

Her  horse  was  a gentle  animal,  although 
high  spirited,  and  I had  little  difficulty  in  secur-  1 
ing  him  when  I reached  the  spot  where  he  had 
stopped.  Thus  far  I had  been  thinking  chiefly 
of  myself  and  of  my  plight.  But  as  1 turned 


back  I half  forgot  my  chagrin,  and  my  mind 
reverted  to  the  figure  wailing  at  the  g.ate.  I 
had  seen  her  only  t^noment.  She  had  spoken 
but  one  sentence.  Yet  there  lingered  a very 
distinct  impression  of  grace  and  beauty,  and 
the  soft  ringing  of  a pleasant  voice. 

“Of  course,”  said  1 to  myself,  “this  is  Mr. 
Burton’s  mysterious  dtiughter,  and  I presume  I 
h.ave  made  her  an  enemy  for  life.  But,  by  Jove, 
I wonder  at  her  father’s  skepticism  !” 

On  arriving  at  the  gate  I found  her  waiting, 
and  as  1 assisted  her  to  mount,  she  said  : 

“ 1 have  caused  you  a great  deal  of  trouble.” 
“Don’t  say  that,  1 beg.  Miss — Miss  Burton, 

1 presume ” 

She  bowed  assent  to  the  name. 

“ because  it  was  my  stupidity  in  coming 

upon  you  so  suddenly,  that  caused  the  whole 
trouble.” 

She  thanked  me  again  for  getting  her  horse, 
then  rode  swiftly  toward  her  home,  while  I and 
the  “Dutchman,”  followed  by  the  calf,  resumed 
our  path  by  the  fence.  Wh.at  my  sedate  com- 
panions thought  as  we  made  our  slow  way 
through  the  woods,  I know  not ; but  my  own 
•feelings  were  an  admixture  of  chagrin  and 
pleasure.  At  last  1 reached  home,  and  as  I 
dismounted  1 was  about  to  throw  away  the 
bough,  which  1 had  cut  by  the  gate,  when  it 
arrested  my  attention.  It  was  a straight  m.an- 
zanlta  limb,  of  the  proper  length  and  thickness 
for  a walking  stick.  Burton’s  words  came  to 
me  with  a rush,  and  for  a moment  I was  utterly 
bewildered.  I was  not  a believer  in  signs,  and 
1 soon  recovered  myself  and  dismissed  the  mat- 
ter as  idle.  But  it  kept  recurring  and  I could 
not  banish  it  from  my  thoughts. 

Some  two  weeks  after  this,  I sat  on  my  ve- 
randa, watching  the  sun  set.  Across  the  long 
valley  the  slant  rays  were  broken  in  golden 
shafts,  and  in  the  far  distance  the  mountain  was 
purple  and^methyst,  now  and  then  suffu^d 
with  rosy  light.  The  whole  scene  was  constant- 
ly changing,  and  the  day  was  fainting,  dying  in 
a swoon  of  color.  Up  the  road  I heard  the 
rhythmic  rise  and  fall  of  a horse’s  feet,  and  soon 
.Mr.  Dorkins  had  reined  up  in  front  of  me.  Mr. 
Dorkins,  Mr.  Burton,  and  one  other,  had  for  a 
number  of  years  composed  the  board  or  com- 
mittee who  were  charged  with  the  management 
of  the  district  school,  being  the  three  of  all  the 
neighborhood  most  proficient  in  the  “three  r's’’ 
of  traditional  renown.  At  the  last  election,  some 
four  months  prior  to  the  lime  of  which  I am 
writing,  the  third  committeeman  had  declined 
I a reelection,  and  Mr.  Burton  had  suggested  my 
name.  Probably  owing  to  the  prestige  which  I 
had  acquired  when  it  became  known  that  I had 
“been  to  college,’’  I was  elected. 
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Mr.  Dorkins  was  a practical  farmer,  of  good 
judgment  and  excellent  intentions. 

“1  hadn’t  much  show  at  eddication  myself,” 
he  told  me  once,  apologetically,  “but  I’m  going 
to  make  scholars  of  my  children  if  it  takes  ’em 
five  years  apiece.” 

On  this  particular  afternoon,  Mr.  Dorkins,  in 
the  manner  peculiar  to  country  people,  to  whom 
time  never  seems  an  object,  opened  the  conver- 
sation on  matters  entirely  alien  to  his  errand. 

“Ground  looks  pretty  well,  Mr.  Lawton.  I 
reckon  you’ll  have  a right  smart  yield  next  sea- 
son.” 

“I  hope  so,  Mr.  Dorkins.  Everything  seems 
very  favorable.” 

Then  a running  talk  followed  on  the  weather, 
prdspects,  politics,  and  so  forth,  Mr.  Dorkins 
sitting  the  while,  or  rather  reclining,  upon  his 
horse,  with  one  foot  out  of  the  stirrup.  At  last 
he  gathered  up  the  reins  as  if  to  depart ; then, 
turning  to  me  as  though  he  had  Just  thought  of 
something  incidentally,  he  said  : 

“Oh,  by  the  way,  the  teacher  was  over  to  my 
house  this  evenin’  about  three  o'clock,  bein'  as 
I was  nearest  to  the  school.  His  father’s  took 
sick  very  sudden,  and  so  he’s  went  home.  I' 
reckon  you  and  Mr.  burton  better  come  to  the 
school  to-morrow,  and  sec  what  we  can  do  for 
a new  teacher  to  start  in  Monday.  I'm  goin’ 
to  town  to-night,  and  I’ll  see  what  sort  of  tim- 
ber they’ve  got  to  make  a teacher  of,  if  you’ll 
see  Mr.  Burton  and  tell  him  to  be  on  hand” 
“All  right,  Mr.  Dorkins,”  I said,  with  my 
bean  throbbing  unaccountably.  “I  think  I can 
either  go  down  to  My.  burton’s  or  send  word. 
'kTiat  hour  to-morrow?” 

“Waal,  how’ll  three  o’clock  suit?” 

“That  will  be  perfectly  convenient  for  me.” 
“Waal,  then,  1 must  be  goin’,”  and  he  rode 
off  at  a brisk  gallop. 

I went  to  my  room,  and  for  the^st  time  in 
several  months  1 donned  a black  suit,  and 
dressed  myself  as  immaculately  as  if  about  to 
make  a round  of  calls  in  a fashionable  metrop- 
olis. Half  an  hour's  walk  brought  me  to  Mr. 
burton's  house,  and  as  I went  up  the  steps  to 
the  door  I saw  through  the  window,  the  cur- 
tains being  up,  the  father  ensconced  in  an  easy 
chair,  and  the  daughter  seated  by  the  table 
reading  to  him.  They  did  not  hear  me  until 
the  old  servant,  evidently  long  unused  to  call- 
ers, ushered  me  unceremoniously  into  the  room. 
Mr.  Burton  camo  firward  as  soon  as  he  saw 
me,  and  received  me  hospitably. 

“Helen,”  he  said,  “this  is  Mr.  L.awton,  to 
whom  you  are  indebted  for  having  a horse  to 
ride  home  the  other  day.” 

It  was  an  unlucky  allusion,  but  he  spoke  so 
frankly  that  I sasv  she  had  not  told  him  of  the 


ridiculous  figure  I had  cut  in  that  adventure,  a 
delicacy  which  I appreciated.  With  feminine 
tact,  she  answered  without  referring  to  this 
unfortunate  reminiscence. 

“Mr.  Lawton  is  a neighbor,  also,  I believe. 
We  are  so  unneighborly,  though,  that  I know 
very  few  of  those  about  us,  even  by  name.” 

“True,  child,  it  is  true,”  said  he,  with  a tired 
look  for  a moment  in  his  face ; then,  remember- 
ing himself,  he  added,  “be  se,ated,  Mr.  Lawton. 
The  child  and  1 wcie  reading  Elia.  What  a 
quaint  humor  runs  through  all  these  essays.” 

I was  sjurprised  to  see  burton  appreciate  the 
humor  of  Lamb.  I had  expected  in  my  inner- 
most heart  to  find  his  house  very  like  a dun- 
geon, and  I found  myself  in  a home  which  pos- 
sessed all  the  accompaniments  of  refinement. 
There  were  books  on  the  table  and  on  the  long 
shelves  across  the  room — books  whitilkhad  the 
easy  air  of  constant  companions,  and  not  the 
uncomfortable  rigidity  of  formal  acquaintances. 
Between  the  windows  was  a piano,  although  I 
would  have  confidently  asserted  before  this 
evening  that  there  was  not  one  in  the  county. 

I w.as  able  to  tell  them  some  bits  of  gossip 
Jabout  the  gtmial  essayist,  which  I had  picked 
up  in  Europwk  and  in  which  they  were  much 
interested. 

“The  child  reads  to  me  every  evening” — al- 
ways “the  child,”  although  she  was  a woman  of 
twenty,  very  beautiful,  too,  I thought,  as  she 
sat  near  the  old  man. 

Tlie  conversation  drifted  on  naturally  from 
this  beginning.  Miss  burton  never  taking  the 
lead,  yet  always  giving  it  new  impetus  by  some 
opportune  remark.  I stated  my  errand  pres- 
ently, and  after  Mr.  Burton  had  assented  to 
the  appointment  for  the  next  day,  I rose  to  go, 
when  he  motioned  me  to  my  seat,  saying : 

“The  child  sings  to  me  every  night,  Mr. 
Lawton.  Perhaps  you  wouldn’t  mind ” 

“Mr.  Lawton  m.ay  not  care  for  singing, 
father,”  she  interrupted,  quietly,  with  a little 
color. 

Of  course  I protested  that  I was  very  fond  of 
it,  and  Burton  added : 

“I  can’t  allow  Mr.  Lawton  to  deprive  me  of 
that,  child,”  always  speaking  gently,  as  if  a 
rough  tone  might  frighten  her.  He  was  like 
another  man  to  me. 

She  sang  several  selections,  intelligently,  and 
in  a voice  not  of  great  strength,  but  of  much 
sweetness  and  purity. 

When  I took  my  departure.  Burton  followed 
me  to  the  door,  and,  coming  out  under  the  clear 
starlight,  he  stood  a moment  with  me  in  silence. 

“The  child  is  right, ’’^e  said,  presently;  “we 
are  too  unneighborly.  We  have  enjoyed  your 
call,  Mr.  Lawton,  and  we  would  be  glad  to  have 
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you  come  again.  I should  have  asked  you  be- 
fore, but  I am  an  old  man,  and  old  men  are 
sometimes  forgetful,”  with  the  same  expression 
I had  noticed  earlier  in  the  evening.  “You 
must  remember  that  old  men  are  sometimes 
forgetful.” 

As  I walked  home  the  stars  seemed  to  twin- 
kle with  very  glee.  I had  discovered  an  un- 
expected land.  I had  not  supposed  there 
was  such  a home  within  thousands  of  miles, 
and  suddenly  1 found  that  for  months  I had 
hungered  for  just  such  friends.  But  1 could 
not  understand  it.  How  unlike  the  Burton  of 
my  walks  was  this  tender  old  man,  whose  eyes 
followed  everywhere  the  form  of  this  young  girl. 

I accepted  Burton's  invitation,  and  frequently 
walked  over  to  his  house  of  a pleasant  evening. 
Helen  had  been  home  some  six  months  now, 
and  1 fa^ed  Burton’s  cynicism  was  losing  its 
hold  upon  him.  Once,  as  we  walked  home 
from  the  post-office,  I read  him  a portion  of  a 
letter  from  one  of  my  sisters.  She  had  recently 
commenced  housekeeping,  and  was  all  enthu- 
siasm. 

“ I like  to  think  of  her  so  pleasantly  situated,” 
I said.  “With  her  taste,  she  will  make  a para- 
dise of  her  new  home.”  * 

“Yes,”  he  replied,  appreciatively,  “it  is  a 
pleasant  picture  you  have  shown  me.  I have 
no  doubt  she  will  be  ver>’  happy.” 

The  next  time  we  walked  out  from  the  town 
it  was  Saturday  afternoon. 

“Helen  has  a friend  with  her  for  a week  or 
so,  one  of  her  former  classmates.  We  should 
be  pleased  to  have  you  dine  with  us  to-morrow 
afternoon,  and  spend  the  evening.” 

I accepted  with  pleasure,  and  several  times 
during  her  friend  s visit  I made  one  of  the 
little  company  that  gathered  around  the  fire- 
pl.ace.  The  winter  rains  had  commenced  in  ear- 
nest, and  the  storm  outside  beat  wildly  at  the 
pane,  or  shrieked  in  angry  gusts  as  it  circled 
around  the  house,  seeking  vainly  an  entrance 
to  the  cheerful  room.  I could  see  that  Burton 
was  undergoing  a change  in  this  new  environ- 
ment. He  was  waking  from  some  dream  that 
had  held  him  in  terrible  subjection.  His  eyes 
were  always  upon  Helen,  as  though  he  feared 
that  she  might  vanish,  leaving  him  only  the 
phantoms  of  the  dead  past  again.  I could  see 
that  he  grew  more  gentle,  and  he  soon  ceased 
to  utter  his  customary  sneer  at  women.  The 
current  of  his  life  left  its  angry  struggle  with  the 
rocks,  and  flowed  restfully  and  in  peace,  at  last. 
Day  by  day  I saw  this  change  wrought  in  him, 
and  I knew  the  influence  which  had  breathed 
its  benediction  upon  his  tired  life. 

In  the  spring,  business  called  me  to  San 
Francisco,  where  1 remained  nearly  a month. 


I renewed  many  ple.isant  acquaintances,  and 
for  a time  enjoyed  a return  to  the  gayeties  with 
which  1 had  once  been  surfeited.  A reception, 
to  which  1 had  received  cards,  was  to  be  given 
the  evening  before  the  day  on  which  I had 
decided  to  return  to  my  home,  and  as  it  was 
reported  that  a “grand  affair”  was  expected,  1 
resolved  to  attend.  Just  before  supper  I found 
myself  talking  to  the  host,  who,  probably  from 
a polite  desire  to  entertain  me,  displayed  much 
interest  in  agricultural  matters,  and  drew  me  on 
to  explain  some  experiments  I had  made  in  hop 
culture. 

“Have  they  proved  successful?”  he  asked. 

“.Sufficient  time  has  not  yet  elapsed,”  I re- 
plied, “but  Mr.  Burton,  who  is  a practical  farm- 
er, and  who  has  joined  me  in  the  experiment,  is 
very  hopeful.” 

“Let  me  see.  Burton?  I wonder  if  that 
isn't  the  one  that  I know.  He  lives  somewhere 
up  there.  What  is  his  first  name?” 

“Chauncey.” 

“The  same  one.  We  are  from  the  same 
town  F.ast,  and  were  boys  together.  I’oor  fel- 
low! He  married  a beautiful  woman,  but  she 
[.•r.an  away  with  a young  scamp — eloped.  Bur- 
ton was  a fine  fellow,  but  this  seemed  to ” 

Here  the  hostess  came  up,  and  requested  her 
husband  to  escort  some  lady  to  the  supper- 
room,  and  he  excused  himself  without  finishing 
his  sentence.  I soon  after  sought  .an  opportu- 
nity to  say  good -night,  and  left  the  house. 
I reached  my  room  at  the  hotel,  and  heard  the 
great  clock  strike  one  as  I entered  the  door.  I 
mechanically  lighted  the  fire,  and  seated  myself 
in  front  of  it.  I sat  there  five  hours,  uncon- 
scious of  the  time.  I had  admired  Helen  Bur- 
ton from  the  moment  I first  saw  her;  but  now, 
for  the  first  time,  1 knew  th.at  1 loved  her,  pas- 
sionately and  with  my  whole  being — now,  when 
1 knew  the  terrible  shame  which  was  her  heri- 
tage. 1 thought  I understood  it  all  now — Bur- 
ton’s cynicism,  their  reserve,  everything.  I 
could  read  the  whole  story:  Burton,  left  with  his 
child,  had  sought  California  because  of  its  dis- 
tance, and  that  the  innocent  child,  forsaken  by 
its  mother,  might  never  know  of  her  existence. 
The  father  might  forget  the  past  when  he  g."ued 
upon  the  daughter ; but  could  I ? — would  my  sis- 
ters, my  relatives?  1 had  inherited  a proud, 
unspotted  name.  My  family  was  a leading  one 
in  the  eastern  State  where  they  had  lived  so 
many  generations,  and  they  gloried  in  the  long 
line  of  proud  and  aristocratic  men  and  women 
whose  reputations  were  unsullied.  What  would 
they  s.ay  if  1 should  wed  this  girl,  whose  mother 
h.ad  brought  dishonor  upon  her  house?  1 h.ad 
inherited  this  family  pride.  Could  I bear  it 
myself,  to  see  the  world’s  sneer,  to  see  people 
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point  thtir  fingers  at  her  while  they  told  her 
sloiy.  She  was  pure,  noble,  true ; she  was  in- 
nocent of  wrong  herself;  it  was  not  her  fault — 
no  one  could  say  that  it  was  her  fault.  No  one 
could  say  a word  against  her,  or  find  one  flaw 
in  her  pure,  sweet  life.  But  could  1 ever  forget 
that  terrible  birthright?  And  if  I,  with  my 
illimiuble  love,  must  always  remember  it,  could 
1 expect  that  others  would  overlook  it  ? 

When  the  morning  light  came  in  at  the  win- 
dow I still  sat  there,  with  a great  pain  at  my 
heart  The  fire  had  died  away,  and  the  ashes 
alone  remained ; so,  it  seemed,  had  died  away 
the  warmth  of  my  life,  leaving  nothing  but 
ashes.  1 arose,  and  with  bitter  thoughts  com- 
menced preparing  for  my  return.  In  the  cor- 
ner stood  the  manzanita  stick  which  1 had 
brought  to  the  city  to  have  made  into  a cane, 
and  1 noticed  that  in  cutting  one  of  the  knots 
the  workman  had  been  unskillful,  and  the  stick 
had  a crooked  and  jagged  appearance.  Acting 
upon  an  impulse  which  I regretted  a moment 
after,  1 broke  it  in  two,  and  cast  the  pieces  into 
the  grate. 

The  boat  on  which  I was  to  leave  San  Fran- 
cisco would  not  start  from  the  wharf  until  after- 
mion,and  1 spent  the  day  miserably  enough,  with 
nocompanions  but  my  thoughts.  1 walked  the 
streets,  then  dropped  in  at  the  libraries,  then 
walked  the  streets  again,  but  all  the  time  grap- 
pling with  a foe  I had  never  encountered  be- 
fore-indecision. At  last  the  afternoon  came, 
and  1 went  on  board  the  steamer,  and  sat 
watching  the  people  as  they  came  on — watch- 
ing, but  not  seeing  them.  Presently  the  boat 
swung  slowly  out  into  the  stream,  then,  gather- 
ing force  at  each  breath  of  its  iron  lungs,  it 
swept  majestically  by  the  long  wharves,  past 
lonely  Alcatraz,  into  the  warmer  air  of  the  up- 
per bays.  1 sat  in  the  stem  of  the  boat,  and 
near  me  an  old  farmer  was  discussing  some 
project  with  his  wife. 

“1  know  it  won’t  suit  Ben’s  folks,”  he  said, 
“■but  if  we  think  it’s  right,  it’s  our  duty  to  do  it. 
The  only  way  to  do  when  you’re  in  doubt  is  to 
do  what  your  conscience  tells  you  to.  We  can’t 
expect  to  suit  everybody.” 

Finding  either  the  air  or  her  husband’s 
^mmely  wisdom  too  bracing,  the  woman  went 
into  the  cabin,  the  man  following,  and  I saw 
them  no  more.  It  was  a commonplace,  a tru- 
ttn— “Do  what  your  conscience  says  is  right, 
ertn  if  the  world  is  not  suited” — but  there  are 
tirnes  when  human  nature  grasps  at  a truism ; 
ernes  when,  in  a chaos  of  disconnected  cir- 
enostances,  man  gropes  for  a generality. 

I arrived  at  the  village  about  noon  of  the 
second  day,  and,  taking  the  familiar  path,  I 
*as  soon  in  the  woods.  Here,  at  least,  there 


was  no  indecision.  Everything  lived  out  Che 
fullness  of  its  life,  in  a confidence  bom  of  an 
exquisite  relation  to  the  harmonious  whole. 
The  mistletoe  clustered  in  the  branches  of  the 
lordly  fir;  the  aristocratic  madrono  glittered 
with  safiron  dress ; side  by  side  grew  the  gaudy 
eschscholtzia  and  the  maidenly  nemophila; 
while,  over  all,  the  noonday  sun  held  resolutely 
to  its  course.  It  is  only  man,  after  all,  who 
erects  factitious  standards,  who  curbs  the  tmth 
and  beauty  that  seek  to  blossom  in  his  nature, 
who  is  ashamed  to  face  the  universe  in  the  sim- 
plicity and  honesty  of  his  natural  self. 

When  I came  to  the  point  where  the  paths 
diverged,  I took  the  road  that  led  to  Mr.  Bur- 
ton’s. A short  walk  brought  me  to  the  house, 
and  as  I passed  up  the  front  steps  I heard  some 
one  playing  at  the  piano.  Nature  seemed  lis- 
tening, so  still  was  the  hush,  as  the, notes  of 
one  of  Mendelssohn’s  divine  conceptions  floated 
off  upon  the  midday  air.  Within  the  house, 
the  player,  filled  with  the  spirit  of  the  music, 
did  not  hear  my  step  until  the  old  servant  ush- 
ered me  into  the  room,  and  I stood  before  her. 
When  she  saw  me,  there  was  a momentary  look 
of  glad  surprise,  quickly  repressed ; then,  com- 
ing forward,  she  welcomed  me. 

“ I am  glad  to  see  you.  I did  not  know  you 
had  returned.” 

She  lifted  her  eyes  as  she  spoke,  and,  as  I 
gazed  into  their  pure  depth,  I felt  ashamed  of 
the  weakness  that  had  doubted. 

When  we  came  out  on  the  wide  porch,  two 
hours  afterward,  the  birds,  no  longer  sheltering 
from  the  heat,  filled  the  air  with  their  ecstasies. 
Looking  across  the  long  vineyard,  I could 
see  Burton  slowly  returning  to  the  house. 

“flelen,”  I said,  speaking  the  name  for  the 
first  time,  with  a delicious  sense  of  newness, 
“ I must  tell  your  father  of  this.” 

“You  must  tell  him,”  she  answered.  “But  I 
thought  you  knew — he  is  not  my  father;  he  is 
my  uncle,  although  he  has  been  like  a father  to 
me  from  my  infancy,  and  1 have  always  called 
him  so,  as  it  seemed  to  please  him.  My  own 
father  died  when  I was  a year  old,  and  my 
mother  was  buried,  I am  told,  less  than  three 
months  afterward.” 

I could  not  help  feeling  a thrill  of  joy.  Al- 
though my  love  for  Helen  had  conquered  in  the 
struggle  which  had  taken  place  in  my  mind,  I 
could  not  repress  a feeling  of  pleasure.  I knew 
it  was  unworthy  of  me,  and  yet,  as  we  stood 
watching  the  glory  of  that  afternoon,  as  it  ap- 
peared in  the  hues  of  our  new  love,  I thought 
of  the  story  I had  heard  of  Burton’s  life,  and  was 
glad  that  Helen  was  not  his  child.  I felt  this 
thought  to  be  unjust  to  my  friend,  as  she  con- 
tinued : 
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“He  has  always  been  kind  and  good  to  me. 
I have  no  recollection  of  any  relative  excepting 
him,  not  even  my  own  father  and  mother. 
Sometimes  1 think  he  must  have  had  some 
bitter  experience,  as  he  never  alludes  to  the 
past;  but  1 have  never  asked  him.  He  has 
always  been  gentle  and  kind  to  me.” 

When  Burton  came  up  we  all  went  into  the 
house  together,  where  I soon  told  him  of  my 
love  for  Helen,  and  that  she  had  promised  to 
be  my  wife.  He  sat  with  his  face  buried  in  his 
hands.  At  last,  rising,  he  went  to  her,  and 
placing  her  hand  in  mine,  he  said,  with  a 
broken  voice; 

“Child,  it  is  hard  for  me — very  hard — to  give 
you  up.  You  have  been  a revelation  to  me — 


I you  h.ave  taught  me  faith  where  I never  expected 
1 to  believe  again.”  Then,  almost  fiercely,  after  a 
I pause : “lie  true  to  him,  child ; have  no  thought 
that  is  not  his,  no  wish  th.at  he  does  not  know. 
Pray  (iod  to  keep  your  heart  tnie  to  him.” 
There  was  evidently  a great  struggle  in  his 
mind.  The  past  h.ad  risen  up  convulsively ; but 
he  conquered  it  at  last,  and  for  the  last  time. 

“You  cannot  know,”  he  said ; “it  is  best  you 
should  not  know.  This  is  all  very  sudden  to 
me,  and  1 forgot  myself.  1 am  an  old  man, 
and  it  was  very  sudden.” 

Then,  stroking  her  hair,  with  infinite  tender- 
ness, and  drawing  her  to  him; 

“ M ay  God  reward  your  love  by  its  long  con- 
tinuance.” Chas.  H.  Phelps. 
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How  incredible  would  it  appear  to  us,  living 
in  this  enlightened  age,  that  for  several  hundred 
years  the  world  firmly  believed  in  the  existence 
of  an  easily  acquired  evil  ascendancy  over  all 
creation,  that  enabled  human  beings  to  work 
untold  mischief  to  their  kind,  and  even  subvert 
the  laws  of  nature,  did  we  not  take  into  consid- 
eration the  fact  that  so  few  had  been  the  dis- 
coveries of  science — so  limited  was  the  knowl- 
edge of  men  in  regard  to  those  very  laws  which 
they  supposed  had  been  infringed — that  effects 
could  not  as  in  these  days  be  traced  to  their 
real  cause,  and  much  that  was  the  inevitable 
result  of  the  .action  of  great  and  now  well  known 
principles,  such  as  physics  and  chemistry,  came 
very  naturally  to  be  regarded,  in  a superstitious 
era,  as  the  work  of  some  power  greater  even 
th.an  that  of  n.ature.  During  the  fourteenth, 
fifteenth,  and  sixteenth  centuries  the  popular 
idea  of  the  rites  and  ceremonies  indulged  in  by 
the  disciples  of  witchcraft  was  the  same,  in  its 
principal  features,  throughout  all  the  nations 
of  Europe,  and  it  formed  a belief  so  fanciful 
that  it  is  easy  to  conceive  its  having  sprung 
originally,  as  it  must  have  done,  from  minds 
that  were  not  only  unenlightened  and  unedu- 
cated, but  the  imaginings  of  which  were  dis- 
torted equally  by  superstition  and  disease. 

It  was  believed  that  myriads  of  demons — 
who  not  only  multiplied  .among  themselves,  but 
were  daily  increased  by  the  souls  of  wicked 
men,  still-born  children,  and  all  who  died  a 
violent  dc.ath — filled  the  whole  earth,  exciting 
whirlwinds  and  tempests  when  they  met  in  great 


numbers,  destroying  the  beauties  of  nature  and 
the  works  of  mens  hands.  They  were  often 
drawn  in  at  the  mouth  and  nostrils,  and  tor- 
mented those  they  thus  entered  with  pains  and 
diseases.  All  these  demons  were  for  a stated 
period  at  the  command  of  any  mortal  who  w ould 
sign  away  his  soul  to  the  Prince  of  Darkness ; 
and  all  that  the  witch  or  wizard  desired  them 
to  do  was,  with  the  exception  of  any  good  ac- 
tion, swiftly  performed.  General  meetings,  or 
“Sabbaths,”  as  they  were  called,  took  place  at 
the  will  of  Satan,  and  were  always  named  for  a 
Friday  night,  or  rather  Saturday  morning,  im- 
mediately after  midnight,  the  place  generally 
chosen  for  assembling  being  one  where  four 
roads  met,  or  in  the  neighborhood  of  a lake. 

Upon  the  spot  selected  nothing,  it  was  said, 
could  ever  grow  again,  the  earth  being  burned 
and  rendered  sterile  by  the  hot  feet  of  the  de- 
mons. All  witches  and  wizards  who  failed  to 
attend  these  meetings  were  lashed,  by  order  of 
Satan,  with  a whip  made  of  serpwnts  and  scor- 
pions. Broomsticks  were  supposed  to  be  the 
steeds  of  French  and  British  witches,  but  in 
Italy  and  Spain  the  devil  himself,  in  the  shape 
of  a goat,  was  thought  to  carry  them  on  his 
back  from  one  place  to  another.  No  witch, 
when  going  to  a Sabbath,  could  leave  her  home 
by  a door  or  window ; her  only  practic.able  exit 
was  thought  to  be  by  key-hole  or  chimney,  and 
during  her  absence  an  inferior  demon  was  said 
to  Lake  her  form  and  lie  in  her  bed,  feigning 
illness.  The  votaries  of  the  Black  Art  once  as- 
sembled, the  ceremony  first  performed  was  to 
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kiss  the  devil,  who  took  the  form  of  a goat  for 
the  occasion.  This  was  followed  by  an  exam- 
ination of  those  present,  to  see  if  they  were 
stamped  with  the  devil’s  mark,  and  those  who 
were  not  received  it  from  the  master  of  the 
ceremonies,  as  also  a nick -name,  their  own 
cognomens,  because  bestowed  in  holy  baptism, 
never  being  pronounced  by  his  satanic  majesty. 
Then  they  would  sing  and  dance  furiously,  till 
some  one  anxious  to  join  them  arrived,  when 
they  would  be  silent  till  the  new-comer  denied 
his  salvation,  kissed  the  devil,  spat  upon  the 
Bible,  and  swore  obedience  to  Satan  in  all 
things.  These  forms  of  initiation  were  followed 
by  more  dancing  and  singing.  Those  who  h.ad 
not  been  mischievous  enough  were  flogged  with 
thorns  and  scorpions  by  their  master.  A mul- 
titude of  toads  danced  for  their  amusement,  and 
for  reward  were  promised  a feast  of  unbaptized 
babes,  and  the  meeting  ended  with  a banquet 
of  viands  too  disgusting  to  enumerate.  When 
the  cock  crew  they  all  disappeared,  and  their 
Sabbath  was  at  an  end. 

The  first  impetus  given  to  the  destructive 
wave  of  superstitious  belief  in  these  things, 
which,  gathering  strength  as  it  rolled  on  with 
the  passing  centuries,  caught  up  in  its  progress 
and  carried  into  the  awful  sea  of  eternity  so 
many  thousands  of  unhappy  beings,  dates  as 
far  back  as  the  time  of  Moses,  a period  when, 
the  chosen  people  being  placed  in  the  midst  of 
idolatrous  nations,  it  was  deemed  necessary,  in 
order  to  keep  them  separate  and  distinct,  to 
punish  severely  all  those  who  exhibited  any 
tendency  to  consult  the  oracles  of  the  heathen, 
or  appeal  to  their  false  gods.  Such  acts,  it  was 
seen  by  an  all -wise  I’ower,  would  have  led 
them  in  time  to  renewed  idolatry ; and  in  order 
to  save  them  from  further  back-sliding,  the 
famous  command  was  given  forth,  "Thou  shalt 
not  suffer  a witch  to  live  !” — a command  which 
became,  centuries  later,  the  watchword  of  the 
superstitious,  the  fanatic,  and  the  maliciously 
inclined.  To  the  vast  number  who  were  for 
several  hundred  years  zealous  in  their  condem- 
nation of  witchcraft,  quoting  Scripture  as  their 
authority,  it  seems  to  have  signified  nothing 
that  the  literal  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  word 
translated  “witch”  was  a poisoner,  a diviner,  or 
fortune-teller—  a being  very  different  from  the 
more  modern  so-called  witch — and  that  those 
denounced  by  the  Mosaic  law  were  not  pro- 
nounced by  the  Divine  Word  possessed  of  any 
especial  power,  but  were  more  probably  con- 
sidered punishable  for  the  mere  desire  or  more 
criminal  preUnst-y  so  dangerous  at  that  period 
to  the  religious  welfare  of  the  favored  Hebrews, 
of  the  ability  to  foretell  their  Crc.ator’s  will  and 
to  usurp  His  authority.  Thus,  led  into  error 


by  an  incorrect  reading  of  this  scriptural  in- 
junction, men  began  to  attribute  every  won- 
drous appearance  in  nature,  or  unusual  distor- 
tion of  the  human  frame  — in  short,  all  phe- 
nomena of  mind  and  matter — to  the  exercise  of 
an  unholy  influence  wielded  by  some  malignant 
mortal. 

It  came  to  be  in  time  th.at  any  individual 
whose  heated  or  diseased  imagination  conjured 
up  spectres,  or  caused  him  to  believe  himself  a 
wolf  or  tea-pot,  instead  of  being  called  a lunatic 
or  hypochondriac,  and  treated  medicinally  as 
such,  was  said  to  Ire  bewitched;  that  every 
child  who  h.ad  an  epileptic  fit,  or  was  thrown 
into  convulsions  by  excess  of  terror,  was  pro- 
nounced under  the  influence  of  one  of  these  so- 
called  witches.  And  nothing  was  easier  than 
to  find  some  person  or  persons  at  whom  to  point 
the  finger  of  suspicion.  It  w.as  quite  enough 
for  a woman  to  be  old  and  ugly,  or  poor,  or 
ill-tempered,  to  fall  under  the  ban ; and  let  her 
have  uttered  a word  that  could  be  construed  as 
a menace,  or  have  looked  upon  the  afterward 
afflicted  person  with  steady  g.aze,  or  have  mum- 
bled anything  unintelligible  in  his  presence,  or 
even  expressed  an  opinion,  favorable  or  other- 
wise, upon  the  state  of  his  health,  and  sufficient 
evidence  against  her  was  considered  to  exist  to 
justify  her  arrest  and  trial  for  witchcraft.  In- 
deed, it  is  upon  record  that  one  old  woman  was 
burned  in  Scotland  upon  this  charge,  because  a 
cat,  which  the  witnesses  believeJ  to  be  the  devil, 
was  seen  to  jump  in  at  her  window.  No  other 
testimony  was  thought  necessary'  to  legalize  her 
condemnation. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  any  one  once  ac- 
cused of  the  absurd  practices  appertaining  to 
witchcraft  very  rarely  escaped  with  life,  when 
we  take  into  consideration,  not  only  the  false 
evidence  that  malice  or  the  excited  imagina- 
tions of  the  over-ze.alous  might  bring  against 
them,  but  the  ridiculous  tests  of  their  guilt  which 
were  considered  sufficient  to  convict  them.  The 
most  common  mode  of  discovering  a w itch,  by 
the  ordeal  of  “swimming,”  consisted  in  tying 
together,  crosswise,  the  thumbs  and  big  toes  of 
the  accused,  and  in  this  cramped  condition  the 
body  was  drawn  through  the  water  by  a rope. 
If  it  floated,  as  was  almost  invariably  the  case — 
a body  in  this  position,  being  pl.aced  carefully 
upon  the  back,  oflering  a strong  resistance  to 
the  water — the  victim  was  considered  guilty ; for, 
h.aving  renounced  their  bapti.sm,  the  element 
with  which  the  sacrament  had  been  pcrfniTncd 
was  supposed  in  turn  to  renounce  them.  Many 
are  the  cases  in  which,  convicted  by  this  test,  ■ 
unfortunate  wretches  have  been  torn  to  pieces 
by  the  mob,  without  the  ceremony  of  judicial 
tri.al  and  condemnation.  But  those  poor  creat- 
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ures  who  sank  beneath  the  surface  of  the  water 
were  not  always,  even  if  they  escaped  drown- 
ing, let  off  by  their  persecutors,  for  ofttimes 
other  ordeals  were  then  resorted  to,  on  the  plea 
that  escape  from  the  first  was  insufficient  evi- 
dence in  their  favor.  One  most  barbarous  test, 
often  employed,  was  to  find,  by  pricking  with 
long  pins,  the  devil’s  mark  upon  the  person  of 
the  accused,  a spot  which  was  supposed  to  be 
without  feeling  and  to  yield  no  blood.  This 
method  was  much  affected  during  the  middle 
of  the  seventeenth  century  by  a man  called 
Matthew  Hopkins,  who,  styling  himself  Witch- 
finder  General,  took  upon  himself  to  make  peri- 
odical tours  of  the  English  counties  of  Norfolk, 
Essex,  Huntingdon,  and  Sussex,  hunting  out 
witches.  His  claims  of  twenty  shillings  a town, 
expenses  of  living  jnr  himself  and  two  assist- 
ants, with  carriage  f.ire,  were  always  allowed  by 
the  authorities,  and  in  one  year  alone  sixty 
people  w'ere  brought  to  the  stake  by  his  efforts. 
Another  of  this  man’s  witch-tests  was  to  place 
the  suspected  persons  cross-legged  on  a stool, 
binding  them  to  it  if  refractory,  and  keeping 
them  in  that  constrained  position,  without  meat 
or  drink,  for  twenty-four  hours.  It  was  thought 
that  during  this  time  one  of  their  imps  or  fa- 
miliars, as  the  demons  w ho  served  them  were 
were  called,  would  come  in  the  shape  of  an  in- 
sect to  suck  their  blood ; and  if  any  of  those 
watching  saw  a fly,  moth,  or  other  insect,  enter 
the  room  and  light  upon  the  accused,  and  it 
could  not  be  caught  or  killed,  the  suspected  was 
adjudged  guilty,  and  sentenced  forthwith  to  be 
hanged  or  burned.  Yet  another  method  re- 
sorted to  by  this  man  was  to  make  the  poor 
victim  repeat  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  one  word 
missed  or  pronounced  incoherently,  which  it 
was  more  than  probable  would  be  done  under 
the  strain  of  great  trepidation,  sealed  their  fate 
irrevocably. 

It  is  gratifying  to  know  th.tt  this  trader  upon 
human  misery  fell  a victim  to  his  own  toils. 
His  great  rapacity  weakening  his  influence,  the 
populace  began  to  see  that  no  one  was  safe 
from  his  persecutions,  and,  rising  in  anger,  ac- 
cused him  of  being  a wizard  himself.  An  old 
jest,  that  by  magic  he  had  cheated  the  devil  of 
a memorandum  book,  in  which  were  entered 
the  names  of  all  the  witches  in  England,  be- 
came the  charge  brought  against  him.  He  was 
put  to  his  own  test  of  swimming,  and  although 
it  is  not  known  whether  he  was  drowned,  or 
floated  and  was  executed,  it  is  very  sure  that 
we  hear  of  him  no  more. 

But  these  ordeals  were  not  the  hardest  trials 
which  so  many  unfortunates  were  forced  to  en- 
dure. Numerous  arc  the  instances  in  which 
the  accused,  when  they  persisted  in  denying  an 


alliance  with  the  devil,  were  subjected  to  the 
severest  torture;  and  few  h.ad  sufficient  nerve 
to  endure  their  frightful  .agony,  but,  in  their 
frantic  desire  to  escape  further  suffering,  w ould 
confess,  as  desired,  to  even  the  most  preposter- 
ous charges  made  against  them.  Confessions 
thus  extorted  were  almost  invariably  retracted 
.as  soon  as  the  torture  was  suspended,  but  were 
nevertheless  regarded  as  proof  sufficient  to  war- 
rant the  execution  of  the  self-convicted  crimi- 
nal, for  all  such  retractions  were  deemed  a sure 
sign  that  Satan  had  again  gained  possession  of 
one  whom  penitence,  rather  than  pain,  had  in- 
stigated to  confession.  The  fact  that  a person 
was  thus  proved  to  be  a wizard  or  a witch  did 
not  by  any  means  invalid.ate  their  testimony 
against  others,  but  was  rather  thought  to  in- 
crease its  value,  upon  the  principle,  we  sup- 
pose, of  setting  a thief  to  catch  a thief;  so  that 
those  who  wielded  the  torture  h.ad  but  to  prompt 
the  sufferer  to  accuse  some  one  else  of  the  crime 
of  witchcraft,  or  their  own  ill-will  le.ad  them  to 
wish  that  others  should  experience  what  they 
were  enduring,  and  any  number  of  innocent  be- 
ings would  at  once  be  placed  in  jeopardy  of 
their  lives.  Moreover,  even  the  worst  crimi- 
nals and  most  abandoned  characters  were  per- 
mitted to  give  testimony  in  all  cases  of  w itch- 
craft,  and  lawyers  admitted  as  evidence  some 
mischief  that  could  be  proved  to  have  followed 
close  upon  a threat  or  openly  expressed  desire 
for  revenge.  We  read  of  one  case  in  which  an 
old  \Voman,  her  son  and  daughter,  were  exe- 
cuted because  a lady,  whose  harsh  conduct  to- 
ward her  had  provoked  her  wrath,  died  one 
year  and  three  months  after  the  poor  creature 
had  been  heard  to  curse  her  persecutor. 

Thus  was  opened  to  the  jealous,  the  revenge- 
ful, the  avaricious,  and  the  maliciously  inclined, 
an  easy  .and  efficient  mode  of  getting  rid  of  a 
rival,  an  enemy,  or  any  obnoxious  individu.al ; 
and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  many  took 
advantage  of  the  opportunity,  sending  shoals  of 
wretched  beings  to  the  stake  to  gratify  their 
varied  purposes. 

As  the  crime  of  witchcraft  became  notorious, 
and  the  torture -elicited  confessions  of  those 
who  had  owned  to  having  made  a compact 
with  Satan  were  given  to  the  world,  it  is  rea- 
sonable to  believe  that  many  people  became 
possessed  of  the  desire  to  profit  by  such  unlim- 
ited power  as  the  devil  was  said  to  grant  to  his 
servants;  and  that  in  attempting  the  spells 
which  those  convicted  of  witchcraft  had  con- 
fessed to  having  used,  they  were  detected  in 
the  act,  tried,  and  found  guilty  of  a crime  they 
had  merely  been  essaying,  and  so  greatly  in- 
creased the  numbers  of  those  who  suffered. 
Others,  again,  no  doubt,  mistook  their  own 
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superstitious  fears,  and  really  believed  them- 
selves guilty,  through  ignorance  of  the  nature 
of  the  accusations  against  them,  for  we  read  of 
one  man,  who  called  himself  a warlock,  or  wiz- 
ard, because  he  had  seen  the  devil  dancing  like 
a fly  about  the  candle,  and  also  of  an  old  wom- 
an, who,  thinking  herself  a witch  because  she 
had  been  called  one,  proved  her  simplicity  by 
asking  the  judge  upon  the  bench  if  one  might 
be  a witch  and  not  be  sure  of  it  one’s  self.  So 
flrmly  fixed  in  the  minds  of  the  masses  did 
the  belief  in  witchcraft  at  last  become,  and  so 
great  the  popular  horror  of  its  votaries,  that 
when  a person,  by  some  unusually  lucky  chance, 
escaped  conviction,  they  were  avoided  as  the 
pestilence,  and  ofitimes  left  literally  to  starve, 
for  none  would  give  them  work  or  help  them  in 
any  way.  Therefore,  very  many,  when  once  the 
taint  of  suspicion  was  upon  them,  chose  rather 
to  accuse  themselves  and  die,  than  live  the 
wretched,  isolated  life  that  they  knew  was  be- 
fore them.  Taking  into  consideration  the  vol- 
untary confessions  of  these  poor  beings,  who, 
with  the  intention  of  convicting  themselves  (as 
we  read  in  ihukenzi/s  Criminal  Law  of  Scot- 
land, published  in  1678),  gave  the  rein  to  their 
wildest  fancies,  and  also  the  avowals  of  inter- 
course with  Satan  extorted  from  those  subjected 
to  torture,  we  cannot  wonder  that  the  simple 
minded  and  credulous,  of  all  ranks  and  degrees, 
should  have  been  imbued  with  a belief  in  this 
gross  delusion,  wild  and  impious  though  it  must 
seem  to  our  more  enlightened  understanding. 

It  was  not  by  the  civil  authorities  alone  that 
the  existence  of  this  diabolical  art  was  acknowl- 
edged, and  its  supposed  disciples  regardeti  as 
the  worst  of  criminals.  The  different  religious 
sects  also  believed  most  firmly  in  the  possibil- 
ity of  a league  between  man  and  the  devil,  and 
the  more  devout  was  an  ecclesiastic,  the  more 
earnest  and  frec|uent  were  his  appeals  to  his 
flock  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  exterminate, 
even  by  the  harshest  measures,  the  terrible  evil 
which  had  taken  root  in  their  midst.  But, 
although  at  an  early  period  of  the  Church  of 
Rome  capital  punishment  was  assigned  to  those 
supposed  to  have  accomplished  by  sorcery  the 
death  of  others,  or  by  false  prophecies  to  have 
made  innovations  in  the  State,  it  is  now  gen- 
erally believed  that  the  charge  of  necromancy 
and  witchcraft  was  oftencr  made  with  some 
political  object  in  view  than  for  any  strictly 
religious  reasons.  And  it  is  yet  more  certain 
that  the  frequent  anathemas  launched  forth  at 
a later  period,  by  the  various  Popes,  against  all 
dabblers  in  the  Black  An,  were  turned  by  the 
zealous  into  instruments  for  the  extermination 
of  those  heresies  and  schisms  which  at  that  time 
were  springing  up  everywhere  over  the  civilized 


world.  Yet,  in  spite  of  all  this,  we  are  not  jus- 
tified in  doubting  that  many  generations  of 
Christians  and  churchmen  really  had  firm  faith 
in  the  possibility  of  such  practices,  but  should 
rather  believe  that  extreme  fanaticism  led  not 
only  the  Church  of  Rome,  but  each  of  the  new 
sects,  to  suppose  all  other  denominations  not 
merely  mistaken  in  creed,  but  absolute  wor- 
shipers of  the  devil,  so  that  in  persecuting  each 
other  they  but  followed  out  their  earnest  con- 
victions of  what  was  right. 

A case  in  point  is  that  of  the  Stedinger,  a 
brave  people  who  occupied,  in  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, the  district  between  the  Weser  and  the 
Zuyder-Zee,  who  h,ad  attained  a high  degree  of 
civil  and  religious  liberty,  and  were  successful 
in  repelling  the  Normans  and  Saxons.  In  1204 
this  community  refused  to  pay  tithes  to  the 
clergy,  who  had  forced  themselves  into  their 
peaceful  retreat,  and  the  Archbishop  of  Bremen 
applied  to  Pope  Gregory  IX.  for  his  spiritual 
aid  against  them.  A crusade  against  the  Sted- 
inger, for  being  “abominable  witches  and  wiz- 
ards,” was  preached  in  all  that  part  of  Germany ; 
their  country  was  invaded  by  an  army  of  four 
thousand  men,  under  the  Duke  of  Brabant,  and 
the  spirit  of  fanaticism  giving  nerve  to  the  arm 
that  had  hitherto  tried  in  vain  to  subdue  them, 
the  whole  race  was  exterminated. 

Again,  in  1307,  when,  by  their  wealth,  power, 
pride,  and  insolence,  they  had  raised  up  enemies 
on  every  side,  this  absurd,  yet  effectual  charge 
was  brought  against  the  Templars.  It  was  said 
that  they  had  sold  their  souls  to  the  devil,  and 
that  when  a novice  was  admitted  into  their  or- 
der he  was  forced  to  renounce  his  salvation 
and  spit  upon  the  cross.  It  was  also  asserted 
that  when  a knight  died,  his  body  was  buracd 
into  a powder,  and  mixed  w iih  wine,  which  was 
drunk  by  every  member  of  the  order.  When 
put  upon  the  rack,  hundreds  confessed  to  even 
the  most  preposterous  charges  against  them ; 
but,  though  they  denied  it  all  when  relieved 
from  torture,  this  fact  only  made  the  popular 
fury  against  them  all  the  greater,  as  they  were 
looked  upon  as  relapsed  heretics.  In  1313  the 
the  last  chapter  of  their  history  was  closed 
with  the  burning  of  the  Grand  Master,  Jacques 
de  Molay,  and  his  companion,  Guy,  Command- 
er of  Normandy. 

We  have  a very  sad  instance,  however,  of 
this  cruel  charge  being  brought  forward,  not 
by  those  sincere  in  their  fanaticism  and  mis- 
taken zeal,  but  solely  to  compass  political  ends 
and  gratify  national  jealousy  .and  hatred,  in  the 
well  known  story  of  Joan  d’Arc;  for,  though  the 
masses  of  the  English  believed  her  a sorceress, 
and  the  lower  orders  of  the  French  an  inspired 
heroine,  yet  the  better  informed  on  both  sides 
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considered  her  but  a tool  in  the  clever  hands  in  1562,  when  a statute  of  Elizabeth  recognized 
of  the  celebrated  Dunois.  About  the  same  witchcraft  as  a crime  of  great  magnitude.  Dur- 
period  a similar  instance  occurred  in  the  trial  ing  the  next  half  century'  we  read  of  numerous 
of  the  Duchess  of  Gloucester,  accused  of  con-  trials  and  convictions  throughout  Great  Britain; 
suiting  witches  in  order  to  compass  the  death  but  it  was  not  till  the  accession  of  James  I.  to 
of  her  husband's  nephew,  Henry  VI.;  but  we  i the  English  throne,  in  1603,  that  this  mania 
can  easily  trace  the  real  cause  of  the  charge  to  reached  its  height,  not  only  raging  more  fiercely 
the  deep  hatred  between  the  Duke  of  Glouccs-  th.in  ever  before  in  the  realm  of  this  supersti- 
ter  and  Cardinal  Beaufort.  Again,  the  same  tious  king,  but  reaching  its  clim.ax  at  the  same 

period  in  all  the  other  countries  of  Europe.  As 
the  Scotch  are  a jreoplc  renowned  from  earliest 
times  for  their  powers  of  iin.agination  and  their 
belief  in  the  existence  of  goblins,  wraiths,  kel- 
pies, ,and  other  spiritual  beings,  it  is  not  aston- 
ishing th.at  the  monarch  who  sprang  from  them 
should,  in  uniting  the  thrones  of  Scotland  and 
England,  have  imbued  his  new  kingdom  with 
much  of  the  superstition  prevalent  in  his  native 
country.  Gre.at  w.as  the  interest  he  manifested 
in  all  cases  of  witchcraft,  and  his  famous  work 
many,  which,  with  France  and  Switzerland,  j on  Demonology  was  for  many  years  not  only 
suffered  most  during  this  crisis,  Sprenger  de-  I quoted  as  an  authority  beyond  which  no  judi- 
stroyed  them  at  the  rate  of  five  hundred  a year.  I ciary  should  wish  to  search,  but  the  methods 
From  the  year  1610  to  1640  executions,  insti-  '■  recommended  by  it  for  the  detection  of  the 
gated  by  these  bulls,  took  place  at  Bamberg,  j witch  or  wizard  were  acted  upon  throughout 
in  Bavaria,  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  annually.  1 the  land.  Written  for  the  good  purpose  of  root- 
But  the  records  of  Wurzburg,  from  1627  to  1629,  j ing  out  what  was  considered  a terrible  evil,  this 
are  the  most  frightful.  The  list  of  victims  dur-  j book  proved  as  efiicacious  .as  the  bull  of  Inno- 
ing  these  two  years  contains  the  names  of  one  I cent  111.  in  spreading  it  .and  keeping  it  alive; 
hundred  and  fifty-seven  persons,  of  both  sc.ves  ! for,  just  as  morbid  affections  of  the  mind,  which 
and  all  ages,  including  many  very  young  chil-  j depend  upon  the  imagination,  become  more 
dren  and  thirty-two  poor  vagrants.  What  is  | common  by  the  public  attention  Iteing  drawn 
said  to  have  kept  up  the  delusion  in  a great  de-  i to  and  fastened  upon  their  symptoms,  the  pre- 
gree,  not  only  in  this  city,  but  all  over  Europe,  vailing  m.ania  spread  the  more  rapidly  as  the 
w;is  th,at  numbers  of  diseased  and  hypochon- 
driac people,  believing  in  the  crime  and  mistak- 
ing their  own  symptoms,  came  forward  volun- 
tarily, and  accused  themselves  of  witchcraft.  In 
Geneva  five  hundred  persons  were  burned,  un- 
der the  name  of  Protestant  witches,  during  the 
years  1515  and  1516.  In  the  district  of  Como, 
one  thousand  unfortunates  suffered  death  in  the 
year  1524.  The  number  of  victims  in  Kr.ance 
was  so  great  that  it  has  never  been  computed; 
and  in  Spain  .and  Portugal,  where  the  Inquisi- 
tion .alone  took  cognizance  of  the  crime,  the 
numbers  are  likewise  unknown.  But  it  is  safe 
to  believe  th.at  in  the  former  country,  at  least,  I greyhounds,  w hich  he  tried  to  start  after  a hare, 
so  long  the  home  of  a superstitious  race  that  | and  he  was  about  to  strike  them  with  .a  stick, 
the  people  could  not  fail  to  imbibe  something  ' .as  neither  would  move,  when  they  suddenly 
of  their  .Moorish  neighbors'  faith  in  spirits,  good  changed  into  a woman  and  a boy.  The  former 
and  evil  genii,  spells,  charms,  and  philtres,  the  | offered  him  money  to  sell  his  soul  to  the  devil, 
sufferers  were  numerous.  but  he  refused.  She  then  took  out  a bridle  and 

It  w.as  not  till  fifty  years  after  the  bull  of  In-  I shook  it  over  the  head  of  her  companion,  who 
nocenl  111.  that  any  severe  en.actments  against  turned  into  a horse;  upon  which  she  seized  the 
sorcery  were  made  by  the  English  Parliament,  narrator  in  her  arms  and  rode  off  with  him. 
The  first  statute  that  specified  the  particular  over  bogs,  fields,  and  rivers,  till  they  came  to 
crime  of  witchcraft  was  passed  in  1541,  but  the  ! an  old  barn.  Entering  the  barn,  they  found 
persecutions  may  be  said  to  have  fairly  begun  i within  seven  old  women,  pulling  at  seven  hal- 


severity  of  the  inquiries  and  number  of  the 
punishments  increased.  Among  the  innumer- 
able cases  of  witchcraft  that  occurred  during 
the  reign  of  this  king,  the  following  famous  trial 
of  the  witches  of  Lancashire  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting : 

About  the  year  1634,  certain  rumors,  cm.anat- 
ing  from  a boy  called  Kobinson,  the  son  of  a 
wood-cutter  who  lived  upon  the  Ijorders  of  Pen- 
dlc  Forest,  reaching  the  ears  of  the  local  m.ig- 
istrates,  the  youth  was  called  up  for  examina- 
tion. His  story  was  most  extraordinary.  He 
I said  that  one  day  he  had  seen  in  the  forest  two 


pretext  was  used  by  Richard  1 11.  to  destroy  the 
Queen  Dowager,  Jane  Shore,  and  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury. 

Very  terrible  were  the  consequences  of  the 
celebrated  bull  against  witchcraft  issued  by  In- 
nocent 111.  in  148S,  .and  of  the  various  mani- 
festoes of  his  successors.  Inquisitors,  :irmed 
with  apostolic  power  to  convict  and  punish,  set 
to  work,  all  over  Europe,  hunting  out  w itches. 
Comanus  burned,  in  Italy,  forty -seven  poor 
women  in  one  province  alone;  and  in  Ger- 
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ters  which  hung  from  the  roof — a rain  of  meat, 
bread,  and  other  edibles  falling  around  them  as 
they  pulled ; and  upon  this  food  they  afterward 
feasted.  The  boy,  Kobinson,  had  recognized 
many  of  the  women  as  living  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, and  upon  his  evidence  they  were  at  once 
arrested.  About  twenty  persons  were  thrown 
into  prison,  and  eight  were  condemned  and  ex- 
ecuted without  further  testimony.  Many  years 
later,  this  same  Robinson  confessed  that  he  had 
been  bribed  by  his  father  and  other  persons  to 
give  false  evidence,  in  order  that  they  might 
gain  large  sums  by  threatening  those  who  were 
rich  enough  to  buy  them  off;  but  not  one  of 
the  wretches  who  concocted  this  plot  was  ever 
brought  to  justice.  This  event  supplied  the 
material  with  which  Ainsworth  built  up  his 
lively  and  interesting  rom.ance,  entitled  The 
Witches  of  Lancashire. 

In  1669  the  epidemic  fear  of  witches,  having 
found  its  way  into  the  distant  country  of  Swe- 
den, showed  itself  in  its  most  malignant  form. 
The  king  having  been  informed  that  the  little 
village  of  Mohra  was  troubled  with  witches,  a 
commission  of  clergymen  and  laymen  was  ap- 
pointed to  visit  the  place.  Upon  their  arrival, 
a sermon  was  first  preached,  which  greatly  af- 
fected the  common  people,  and  afterward  a 
charge  read  to  them  to  come  forward  and  de- 
clare the  truth  as  to  all  cases  that  they  knew  of 
among  them.  Men,  women,  and  children  prom- 
ised, weeping  and  sobbing,  to  tell  all  they  had 
heard  and  knew ; and  the  next  day  seventy  per- 
sons, including  seventeen  children  were  de- 
nounced. When  put  to  the  torture,  they  all 
confessed  their  guilt;  and  one  little  girl,  who 
no  doubt  had  experienced  in  a dream  all  that 
she  thought  had  really  happened  to  her,  swore 
positively  that  she  had  been  carried  through 
the  air  by  witches,  who  had  let  her  fall  to  the 
ground  from  a great  height  when  she  uttered 
the  name  of  Jesus.  The  devil  very  kindly 
picked  her  up,  and  healed  a big  hole  which 
the  fall  had  made  in  her  side.  Her  mothers 
statement  that  the  child,  till  the  day  named, 
had  had  a great  pain  in  her  side,  at  once  con- 
vinced the  judges  of  the  truth  of  the  story.  It 
is  very  easy  for  us  to  trace  the  source  of  other 
.absurd  details  given  by  these  poor  little  chil- 
dren to  the  well  known  imaginative  powers  of 
sensitive  youthful  minds;  but  the  commission 
no  doubt  thought  they  were  exhibiting  not  only 
much  zeal,  but  great  wisdom,  in  sending  the 
whole  number  to  the  stake.  And,  in  addition 
to  these,  fifty-six  more  children  were  found 
guilty  of  witchcraft  and  sentenced  to  imprison- 
ment and  public  whippings. 

The  New  World  was  also,  about  the  same 
period,  visited  by  its  first  and  last  att.ack  of  this 


description.  The  daughter  of  a mason,  named 
Goodwin,  had,  no  doubt,  been  brooding  upon 
the  stories  which  had  found  their  way  across 
the  ocean,  and  in  consequence  imagined  herself 
bewitched  by  an  old  Irish  woman  called  Glover. 
This  poor  old  creature,  not  being  able  to  repeat 
the  Lord’s  Prayer  without  a mistake,  was  found 
guilty  and  executed.  Very  naturally,  the  fears 
of  the  colony  becoming  excited  by  this  discov- 
ery of  a witch  in  their  very  midst,  .all  the  nerv- 
ous women  were  attacked  with  hysteria,  the 
suffocation  peculiar  to  which  they  at  once  at- 
tributed to  the  devil,  who,  they  said,  was  stick- 
ing balls  in  their  windpipes  to  choke  them. 
Working  upon  c.ach  other’s  imaginations  with 
various  stories  until  they  set  themselves  into 
fits,  they  began  to  have  visions  in  which  witches 
appeared  to  them  and  tempted  them  to  join 
their  ranks.  These  phantasms  took  the  forms 
of  neighbors  and  friends;  and  upon  the  testi- 
mony of  those  who  thus  beheld  them,  two  hun- 
dred, of  all  ages  and  conditions,  were  arrested 
and  convicted.  Nineteen  were  executed,  one 
of  the  victims  being  a child  only  five  years  old, 
who  was  said  to  have  been  seen  in  company 
with  the  devil,  and  to  have  bitten  with  its  little 
teeth  those  who  refused  to  sign  a compact  with 
his  majesty.  They  even  went  so  far  in  their 
madness  as  to  try  and  execute  a dog  for  a like 
offense. 

But  when  people  saw  their  nearest  and  dear- 
est snatched  from  them,  a revulsion  of  popular 
feeling  set  in,  or  rather  the  delusion  began  to 
take  a different  form.  The  community  com- 
menced to  think  that  the  devil  might  be  putting 
false  testimony  into  the  witnesses’  mouths,  for 
the  destruction  of  the  innocent;  .and  in  order  to 
thwart  him  in  this  purpose,  all  prosecutions 
were  stopped,  and  even  those  who  had  con- 
fessed were  released.  Judge  and  jurors  openly 
expressed  their  penitence,  for  they  now  looked 
upon  those  who  had  suffered  as  the  victims,  in- 
stead of  the  accomplices,  of  Satan.  Public  at- 
tention being  gradually  drawn  to  other  matters, 
and  the  imaginative  recovering  from  their  af- 
fright, no  more  was  heard  of  people  being  Ire- 
witched  ; and  so,  in  time,  the  subject  dropped 
and  was  forgotten. 

Yet  at  this  very  epoch,  when  the  minds  of 
men  seemed  to  be  hopelessly  clouded  by  super- 
stition, a light  was  generating  which  would  ere 
long  dispel  the  gloom,  and  in  time  illuminate 
all  the  world.  It  shed  its  first  beams  upon 
Germany,  England,  and  France,  gr.adu.ally  in- 
creasing in  brightness  till  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  when  witchcraft  began  to 
be  looked  upon  as  an  exploded  doctrine. 

Even  when  the  witch  mania  was  at  its  height, 
the  spirit  of  the  age  was  changing,  slowly,  si- 
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lently,  but  surely.  Subjects,  formerly  thought 
too  sacred  and  holy  for  the  consideration  of  any 
but  the  clergy,  now  began  to  be  discussed  by 
the  many ; and  learned  writers,  who  challenged 
the  very  possibility  of  this  crime,  arose  on  every 
side.  The  invention  of  printing,  and  many 
new  discoveries  in  science,  did  much  to  assist 
the  growth  of  this  new  order  of  things.  The 
year  after  the  Restoration  (1662),  the  Royal  So- 
ciety, which  h.ad  taken  its  rise  at  Oxford  from 
a private  association,  was  formally  incorporated 
by  royal  charter,  and  began  to  publish  its  trans- 
actions. About  the  same  time,  the  French 
Academy  of  Sciences  was  also  founded ; and 
the  Germans,  in  imitation,  established  a simi- 
lar institution  at  Leipsic.  The  celebrated  arri-t 
of  Louis  XIV.,  commanding  that  a number  of 
poor  shepherds,  who  were  under  arrest  in  Nor- 
mandy, should  be  released  and  protected,  was 
the  severest  blow  of  all  to  the  sui>crstition,  and 
one  from  which  it  never  recovered.  A belief 
so  deeply  rooted  in  the  minds  of  the  ignorant 
many  could  not,  of  course,  be  eradicated  all  in 
a moment  by  the  arguments  of  the  enlightened 
few ; but  the  evil  was  soon  greatly  ameliorated 
by  the  changes  in  the  laws  of  the  different 
European  nations,  which  began  to  deprive  the 
magistracy  of  their  former  unlimited  powers  for 
the  destruction  of  supposed  witches.  In  Eng- 
land and  Scotland,  up  to  the  year  1665,  there 
was  little  diminution  of  the  popular  mania ; and 
in  1649  an  act  was  passed  in  the  former  coun- 
try, confirming  a statute  of  Queen  Mary,  not 
only  enacting  severe  penalties  ag.iinst  witches, 
but  against  all  those  who  covenanted  with  them, 
or  sought  their  aid  in  any  w.ay.  During  the 
next  ten  years,  four  thousand  persons  suffered ; 
but  after  this  the  executions  were  few.  The 
last  one  which  occurred  in  Great  Hritain  was 
in  1718.  The  penal  statutes  were  all  abolished 
soon  after,  and  in  1736  was  annulled  the  famous 
one  enacted  many  years  before  by  James  1. 

Germany,  for  all  that  its  advancement  in 
science  and  learning  had  been  very  great,  bears 
the  odium  of  having  presented  to  the  rest  of 
the  world,  in  astonishing  and  disgusting  con- 
trast with  the  altered  and  improved  spirit  of 
the  times,  the  last  of  these  horrid  spectacles. 
In  1749,  some  young  women  of  a convent  in 


Wiitaburg  imagined  themselves  bewitched,  be- 
cause they  suffered  from  fits,  felt  the  suft'oeation 
of  the  now  well  understood  hysteria,  and  one 
of  them  evacuated  from  different  parts  of  the 
body  some  needles  she  had  swallowed.  One 
Maria  Renata  Siiuger  was  accused  of  bewitch- 
ing them,  and  arrested.  At  her  trial,  the  girls 
swore  she  had  been  seen  to  climb  the  convent 
walls  in  the  shape  of  a pig,  and,  drinking  the 
wine  in  the  cellar  till  she  was  intoxicated,  start 
up  in  her  own  form ; that  she  prowled  about  at 
night  in  the  shape  of  a cat;  that  as  a hare  she 
i had  milked  the  cows  dry ; and,  finally,  that  she 
performed  as  an  actress  in  a Drury  Lane  thea- 
i ter  in  London,  and  returned  to  Wiirrburg  on 
a broomstick  the  same  night.  She  was  con- 
demned, upon  this  evidence,  and  burned  alive 
in  the  market-place  of  the  city. 

Although  this  is  the  hast  ex.ample  on  record 
of  the  terrible  effects  of  one  of  the  most  fright- 
ful epidemics  which  ever  visited  the  earth ; yet, 
like  some  rank  weed,  which,  having  introduced 
its  roots  into  the  ground,  can  never  be  eradi- 
cated, many  fibers  of  this  tenacious  belief  in 
witchcraft  still  cling  to  the  soil  where  it  once 
luxuriantly  flourished.  As  late  as  1785,  the 
sect  of  Scccdcrs,  in  Scotland,  were  in  the  habit 
of  introducing  among  the  sins — nation.al  and 
pcrson.al  — annu.ally  confessed  from  the  pulpit, 
“The  repeal  by  Parliament  of  the  I’enal  Stat- 
ute against  Witches,  contrary  to  the  express  law 
of  God.”  In  Ireland,  the  st.atute  against  it  has 
not  even  yet  been  abolished,  but  it  is,  of  course, 
considered  a dcad-lcttcr  in  the  law.  The  be- 
lief also  lingers  in  Sweden,  and  to  this  day  is 
very  prevalent  among  the  lower  orders  of  the 
French  and  in  the  north  of  England,  but  the 
doctrine  is  nevertheless  virtually  a thing  of  the 
past,  .and  beyond  all  hope  of  a revival.  Its 
strongest  foothold  is  at  present  in  the  minds  of 
the  grossly  ignorant,  and  while  intellect  and 
knowledge  remain,  as  they  .are  now,  the  ruling 
powers  in  all  civilized  parts  of  the  earth,  it  can 
never  regain  a firmer  hold  upon  mankind  than 
is  allowed  to  any  of  those  innumerable  small 
superstitions  which  occupy  a comer  in  nearly 
all  men’s  minds,  yet  have  no  serious  influence 
upon  their  lives. 

Constance  Macde  Neville. 
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The  sighing  and  respiration  of  the  great  sea 
to-day  was  wonderfully  soothing,  until  there 
was  a series  of  dull  explosions,  like  the  percus- 
sion of  far-oflf  gunnery.  One  may  hear  these 
sounds  on  a still  midsummer  day,  or  at  mid- 
night, when  the  sea  is  pulsing  and  breaking 
along  the  shore  line.  It  required  two  hours  to 
find  out  the  secret.  Along  these  chalk  cliffs 
there  are  great  caverns,  wind  and  wave  worn. 
Standing  near  the  mouth  of  one  of  them,  a 
“boomer”  came  surging  along,  and  placed  its 
watery  seal  over  the  mouth,  driving  and  press- 
ing the  atmosphere  before  it.  When  the  seal 
was  broken  there  was  an  explosion  like  a gun 
seaward.  The  turn  of  the  tide  is  frequently 
marked  by  a series  of  these  boomers,  and  then 
there  is  a suggestion  of  a park  of  artillery  under 
the  cliffs,  and  the  long  roll  is  bc.aten  along  the 
shore.  All  discoveries  arc  simple  enough  when 
once  the  secret  has  been  found  out.  How  many 
men  walk  along  the  edge  of  a discovery  all 
their  lives,  and  never  quite  enter  into  the  prom- 
ised land ! Some  blundering  successor  stum- 
bles into  the  fruition  of  the  great  secret.  There 
arc  men  within  bow- shot  of  prizes  as  magnifi- 
cent as  ever  crowned  human  research  ; but  they 
will  go  no  farther.  Columbus  rested  at  the 
Antilles;  the  continent  was  just  beyond.  If 
you  have  got  as  far  as  the  islands,  it  may  be 
well,  before  you  give  up  the  search,  to  look  at 
the  sea- weeds  and  drift-wood,  whether  they  do 
not  come  from  the  mainland.  Having  gathered 
and  cooked  the  mussels,  you  might  as  well  stay 
and  cat  them  as  to  have  another  eat  them  and 
throw  the  shells  after  you.  Charles  Lamb  dis- 
courseth  about  the  mussel  wisely;  “Traveling 
is  not  good  for  us;  we  travel  so  seldom.  How 
much  more  dignified  leisure  h.ith  a mussel, 
glued  to  his  impassable  rocky  limit,  two  inches 
square  1 He  hears  the  tide  roll  over  him  back- 
w.'ird  and  forward  twice  a day  (as  the  Salisbury 
coach  goes  and  returns  in  eight  and  fony 
hours),  but  knows  better  than  to  take  an  out- 
side place  on  the  top  of  it.  He  is  the  owl  of 
the  sea,  Minerva’s  fish,  the  fish  of  wisdom.” 
And  yet  the  mussel  can  travel,  and  if  detached 
will  seek  out  a new  location,  and  by  means  of 
its  silken  beard,  or  byssus  threads,  which  it  can 
weave  in  a few  minutes,  anchor  itself  anew  to 
the  rock.  It  has  two  enemies : The  whelk,  a 
sort  of  univalve  mussel  wolf,  which  bores  a hole 
through  the  shell  about  the  size  of  a pin,  and 


sucks  the  life  out;  then  there  is  a species  of 
sea-gull  which,  when  all  other  resources  fail, 
plucks  off  the  mussels,  and,  rising  high  enough, 
dashes  them  on  the  rocks ; from  which  circum- 
stance zEsop  may,  or  may  not,  have  invented 
his  story  of  an  eagle  dashing  a tortoise  on  the 
shining  crown  of  a bald-headed  man. 

Yonder,  where  the  surf  frets  the  shore  and 
pencils  a dark  line  of  kelp,  look  for  the  star- 
fish and  the  limpet,  and  for  mosses  in  ultra- 
marine  and  carmine  such  as  no  florist  can 
match  from  his  garden.  And  what  is  the  sea 
but  a great  treasure-house  of  palms  and  ferns, 
of  corals,  and  of  lilies  which  no  eye  hath  seen, 
and  royal  highways,  under  whose  arches  there 
is  an  eternal  procession  of  living  things,  and 
glorious  mausoleums  for  the  de.ad.’  This  mar- 
itime discourse  was  somewhat  abbreviated,  be- 
cause the  youngster  for  whose  benefit  it  had 
been  made  suddenly  disappeared  behind  the 
rocks.  He  had  begun  some  experiments  on 
his  own  account.  He  had  found  out  that  the 
abalone  which  cleaves  to  the  rocks  has  a won- 
derful suction,  and  the  pinching  of  his  finger 
between  the  shell  and  the  rock,  as  in  the  vice 
of  a blacksmith,  extorted  a wholesome  yell  and 
kept  him  in  a grave  and  thoughtful  frame  of 
mind  for  five  minutes.  Anemones  abound  in 
all  the  rocky  pools,  spongy,  unfolding  at  the 
top  and  closing  quickly  at  the  touch,  the  lowest 
form  of  sentient  life,  but  knowing  what  is  what. 
This  youngster  takes  his  second  lesson  in 
natur.al  history  by  dropping  in  a mussel,  when 
the  anemone  closes  over  it,  and  a few  minutes 
thereafter  throws  out  an  empty  shell-fish;  but 
when  the  young  rogue  drop[>ed  in  a stone,  it 
was  thrown  out  in  a contemptuous  way,  as  if 
the  anemone  long  ago  understood  the  trick  and 
was  not  to  be  deceived  by  naughty  boys. 

The  st.ar-fish  comes  in  with  the  drift,  as  if  he 
were  altogether  helpless;  but,  dull  and  inert  as 
he  seems,  he  watches  tides  and  opportunities. 
Like  the  whelk,  he  loves  the  bivalve  mollusk, 
but  does  not  bore  for  it.  There  is  a theory 
that  he  folds  his  five  fingers  affectionately 
around  the  clam  or  oyster,  and  then,  by  the 
aid  of  a sort  of  marine  chloroform,  secures  an 
opening,  when  in  goes  one  of  the  five  fingers, 
.and  the  mollusk  is  forced  to  shell  out.  There 
is  a be.autiful  combination  of  persuasion  and 
force.  The  sedative  is  tried  first,  and  the  pres- 
sure afterward.  It  is  a pity  th.at  some  such 
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process  could  not  be  tried  on  that  class  of 
human  mollusks  whose  shells  have  closed  over 
their  millions  with  an  unrelenting  grip.  Some 
day  their  empty  shells  may  be  cast  up  on  the 
other  shore.  It  might  be  better  for  them  that 
a star -fish  should  insert  one  of  his  fingers  be- 
fore the  drift  period  begins. 

In  the  chalk  bluff,  more  th.an  forty  feet  from 
high-water  mark,  is  the  vertebra:  of  a whale 
distinctly  outlined.  This  monarch  of  the  seas 
selected  his  tomb  with  some  reference  to  the 
fitness  of  things.  The  Egyptian  monarchs 
built  for  themselves  granite  tombs  ; but  the 
whale  lay  down  on  the  oore,  and  the  infusoria 
of  five  thousand  years  or  more  built  around  and 
above  him.  He  was  grandly  inurned,  and  lift- 
ed up  out  of  the  sea  by  such  a force  as  no  living 
or  dead  Pharaoh  could  command.  In  the  mat- 
ter of  royal  sepulture,  it  is  certain  th.at  the 
whale  had  an  immense  advantage.  But  after 
three  or  four  thousand  years,  the  defunct  mon- 
archs of  sea  and  land  are  mainly  valuable  for 
bone-dust,  and  are  rather  poor  fertilizers  at 
best.  From  the  hill  one  may  see  whales  gam- 
bol in  the  Bay  of  Monterey,  in  the  early  spring 
months.  What  a great  laundry  establishment 
these  fellows  might  set  up,  if  they  only  knew 
how  to  utilize  their  power!  At  present,  these 
columns  of  spray  blown  into  the  horizon  are 
only  picturesque.  There  is  a grave  suspicion 
that  the  friend,  whose  Mongol  servant  blew  the 
spray  from  his  mouth  into  the  sponge  to  be  set 
for  bread,  would  have  much  preferred  that  the 
whale  had  performed  that  office.  Years  ago, 
one  of  these  monsters  was  seen  floundering 
about  in  the  bay  all  day  long,  as  though  in 
great  distress.  The  following  night  he  drifted  i 
ashore,  dead.  The  great  hulk  had  no  mark  of 
the  sword-fish  or  the  whaleman's  lance.  The 
sailors  said  that  he  was  worried,  teased,  and 
finally  hunted  to  death,  by  a fish  called  a 
“bummer.”  How  strikingly  human-like  was 
this  experience  of  the  dead  mammal ! 

There  was  a strange  fascination  about  two 
wrecked  vessels,  whose  timber  heads  could  be 
seen  above  the  sand.  Sometimes,  in  a storm, 
they  would  get  adrift.  So  weird  like  and  mys- 
teriously did  they  rise  and  fall  on  the  surging 
sea,  appearing  and  disappe.iring,  thrusting  their 
timbers  out  like  anns  imploring  help,  th.it  one 
might  fancy  they  were  the  spirits  of  these  lost 
vessels  coming  b.ack  to  protest  against  this 
broken  rest.  How  strangely  they  accented  the 
storm!  When  it  subsided  they  would  bring  up 
at  the  old  phicc,  and  the  sand  would  bury  them 
again.  There  was  an  odd  genius  in  the  town 
who  claimed  these  wrecks  by  preemption. 
When  his  finances  were  low,  and  creditors 
pressed^for  small  bills,  he  made  his  pay  ments 


conditioned,  as  to  time,  on  the  coming  of  the 
next  storm  which  would  unbury  the  wrecks. 
Providence  saved  him  a deal  of  hard  shovel- 
ing, by  raising  the  wind  for  him.  Then  he  drew 
out  copper  bolts  enough  from  the  wreck  to 
liquidate  his  bills,  but  gathered  no  surplus. 
Hath  not  many  a mine  been  exhausted  by  in- 
discreet development.’  z\s  long  as  th.it  copper 
lasted,  “Bob”  paid  his  debts  periodically.  If 
he  has  not  yet  drawn  his  last  copper  bolt,  he  is 
still  entitled  to  the  financi.il  confidence  of  this 
trading  and  huckstering  world. 

These  round  holes  in  the  hard  rocks  are 
deftly  wrought  by  the  J’hohu,  a little  bivalve, 
which,  by  means  of  its  rasping  shell  and  strong, 
elastic  foot,  keeps  up  the  attrition,  grinding 
away  d.iy  and  night  until  his  excavation  is  per- 
fect. It  fits  him  on  all  sides,  and  he  is  content 
to  live  and  die  there.  How  much  better  is  his 
condition  than  that  of  round  men  who  have 
been  trying  all  their  lives  to  fit  themselves  into 
square  holes,  and  square  men  who  never  could 
adjust  themselves  to  round  holes.  The  Phohis 
has  found  his  place,  .ind  therefore  may  be  ahead 
in  the  rtice.  There  was  a famous  theologian 
of  the  last  century,  who,  sitting  at  his  desk  year 
after  year,  wrestling  with  problems  which 
neither  he  nor  any  other  mortal  ever  un- 
derstood, ground  the  floor  of  his  little  study, 
by  the  attrition  of  his  feet,  until  it  was  nearly 
worn  through.  His  footprints  are  still  pre- 
served as  sacred  relics.  Nor  ought  the  in- 
quiry to  be  pressed  now  whether  the  hole  which 
the  Pholas  wrought  with  his  foot,  or  the  hole 
which  the  theologian  ground  with  his  foot,  was 
the  better  or  more  permanent  one.  If  the  ques- 
tion is  at  .all  pertinent,  it  may  be  ripe  for  an 
answer  a thousand  years  hence. 

When  the  tide  is  out,  one  may  find  the  razor- 
fish,  so  called  because  the  shell  resembles  the 
handle  of  a r.azor.  If  laid  hold  of  suddenly,  the 
chances  are  that  before  he  can  be  drawn  out 
he  will  slip  out  of  his  shell,  leaving  that  empty 
in  the  hand,  while  the  “soul  and  essence”  of 
him  has  gone  down  half  a fathom  into  the  sand. 
Vet  is  he  not  more  slippery  than  many  an  indi- 
vidu.al,  who,  w hen  pressed  to  do  some  magnan- 
imous deed  in  behalf  of  the  community,  slips 
out  of  his  shell,  and,  losing  the  grip,  you  can  no 
more  find  the  soul  and  essence  of  him  than  you 
can  find  the  soul  of  this  razor -fish,  which  has 
gone  deep  into  the  muck  and  sand.  In  cither 
instance,  the  empty  shell  is  only  the  sign  of  the 
thing  wanted. 

If  it  were  not  for  this  etcrn.al  scene-shifting, 

I the  monotony  of  the  sea  might  be  oppressive. 

I But  every  change  of  the  wind,  and  every  drift- 
I ing  cloud  across  the  sky,  gives  a new  blending 
I of  color  and  tone.  If  to-morrow  the  south  wind 
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shall  blow,  or  a gale  come  piping  down  from  the 
north,  the  face  of  the  deep  will  have  been  cre- 
ated anew,  as  much  so,  in  an  a;sthetic  view,  as 
if  it  had  been  poured  out  for  the  first  time  on 
the  surface  of  the  globe.  Is  there  not  a perpet- 
ual series  of  creations  on  both  sea  and  land? 
The  waters  are  taken  up  in  the  clouds,  and 
poured  out  .again.  Mountains  are  disintegrated, 
and  go  down  to  the  valleys,  but  other  mountains 
are  lifted  up  out  of  the  sea  and  out  of  the  arid 
plains.  Climbing  a hill,  more  than  four  hundred 
feet  above  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  five 
miles  inland  from  the  present  shore  line,  one 
may  find  thousands  of  marine  shells,  many  of 
mollusks  not  yet  extinct  as  species,  and  read  on 
the  face  of  this  conglomerate,  as  in  an  open  vol- 
ume, the  record  of  a physical  creation,  whether 
by  the  subsidence  of  the  sea  or  the  elevation  of 
the  land,  as  fresh  geologic.ally  as  if  all  this  had 
occurred  but  a century  ago.  This  world  of  wa- 
ters creates  no  sense  of  isolation.  Observe,  too, 
that  whoever  has  been  bom  and  bred  by  the 
shore  will  evermore  look  out  on  the  sea  and  be 
glad.  A sail  is  better  than  a horse,  and  the 
breaking  of  the  waves  hath  more  majesty  and  a 
diviner  music  than  any  organ  touched  by  hu- 
man hands.  Mtm.;  the  man  who  has  gone 
over  the  rocks,  and  is  filling  his  pockets  with 
mussels  in  a furtive  sort  of  a way,  is  from  the 
interior.  He  wants  salting.  He  is  looking  out 
drift  wood,  and  will  strike  a match  presently. 
Let  him  fancy,  if  he  will,  that  his  feast  is  fit  for 
the  gods.  To-night  he  will  probably  dream 
that  one  of  these  wrecks,  covered  with  barna- 
cles and  sea-weed,  has  rolled  over,  and  is  lying 
athwart  his  capacious  diaphragm. 

The  Patriarch  went  out  into  the  fields  at  even- 
tide. Was  it  any  the  worse  for  him  that  his 
meditations  were  gilded  with  a touch  of  ro- 
mance? What  if  he  thought  less  of  the  lilies 
of  the  field,  and  more  of  the  veiled  lily  from 
Nahor?  Was  not  that  human?  So  we  go 
down  to  the  seashore  as  the  soft  twilight  comes 
on  apace,  and  think  it  no  worse  that  the  voices 
of  lovers  blend  with  the  cadence  of  waters.  If 
there  is  no  higher  inspiration  for  them,  let  Isaac 
speak  to  Rebecca.  It  is  little  to  them  that  there 
is  a blush  in  the  horizon,  and  that  a moment  ago 
the  sea  was  opalescent,  and  the  mountains  put 
on  and  put  off  their  royal  vestments  of  purple. 

This  homestead  by  the  sea  w.as  an  accident. 
It  W.1S  the  result  of  a bit  of  facetiousness,  that 
had  a solemn  termination,  ns  it  wore.  Riding 
past  the  court-house  in  Santa  Cruz,  nineteen 
years  ago,  when  that  town  had  not  as  many 
hundred  people,  the  wag  of  a sheriff  was  divid- 
ing bis  time  between  crying  a ranch  at  public 
sale,  to  close  an  estate,  and  whittling  a stick. 
No  bids  for  the  last  hour.  Would  the  citizen 

s- 


on horseback  halt  a minute  and  accommodate 
him  with  a bid,  just  to  relieve  the  dullness  of  the 
occasion?  The  last  bid  was  raised  five  dollars. 
What  did  that  madcap  of  a sheriff  do  but  slap 
his  hands  together  and  declare  that  the  estate 
was  sold.  There  have  been  earthquakes  which 
were  inconveniently  sudden,  and  thunder-claps 
from  a clear  sky;  but  such  an  investiture  of 
re.il  property  had  not  been  known  in  many  a 
day.  The  sheriff  shut  up  his  jack-knife;  the 
byst.anders  closed  theirs,  and  they  all  went 
round  the  comer,  as  they  said,  to  consult  a bar- 
ometer— a proceeding  which  that  olfici.al  nev- 
er did  fully  explain.  When  one  has  been  over- 
taken by  a surprise,  a climax,  or  even  a joke, 
which  has  at  the  bottom  of  it  such  a flavor  of 
real  estate,  it  is  best  to  sleep  on  it  for  one  night, 
and  take  a fresh  view  of  the  situation  on  the 
following  day.  Does  not  the  ideal  country 
estate  in  some  way  enter  into  the  sleeping  or 
waking  dreams  of  most  sanguine  men?  There 
are  to  be  many  broad  acres,  parks,  and  fount- 
ains, orchards  drooping  with  fruit;  vineyards 
creeping  up  the  hillsides;  a trout  stream  in  which 
“chubs”  greatly  abound;  a capacious  mansion, 
with  hospitable  doors  swinging  open  as  if  by 
instinct  on  the  approach  of  friends;  bams  filled 
with  fragrant.hay;  thoroughbred  stock,  from  the 
horse  down  to  the  dog  and  cat ; Alderney  cows, 
coming  up  at  night  with  cream  in  their  horns, 
mild-eyed  and  gentle,  with  breath  as  sweet  as 
the  white  clover  they  had  eaten;  gilt-edged 
butter,  not  handed  round  in  pats  as  large  as  a 
shilling,  for  admiration,  but  set  forth  in  solid 
cubes,  like  gold  which  had  been  honestly  as- 
sayed and  mn  into  ingots ; strawberries  peren- 
ni,al,  and  always  smothered  in  cream ; bellflow- 
ers and  pippins,  ripening  in  the  autumn  sun; 
scientific  farming,  not  for  profit,  but  just  to  de- 
monstrate how  it  can  be  done ; long,  tranquil 
d,ays,  restful  and  full  of  indescribable  peace, 
when  bees  go  droning  by,  and  the  perfume  of 
the  orchard  comes  in  at  the  open  windows. 
That  is  pretty  nearly  an  outline  of  your  dream, 
with  some  minor  variation  of  details  thrown  in; 
such,  for  instance,  as  a great  chamber  looking 
toward  the  rising  sun,  where  the  one  epic  poem 
of  the  nineteenth  century  is  to  be  written.  Are 
there  some  twinges  of  pain  about  the  heart  that 
this  dream  has  never  been  quite  realized  ? Con- 
sider for  a moment  that  heaven,  so  far  as  it  re- 
lates to  this  world,  is  for  the  most  part  an  ideal 
conception.  It  is  not  what  one  has  reduced  to 
possession,  but  what  he  hopes  to  have.  Now, 
one  can  put  a great  deal  of  heaven  into  the 
ideal  country  home,  and  not  realize  largely  on 
the  investment.  If  the  strawberries  cost  a dol- 
lar apiece,  and  the  favorite  horse  has  a trick  of 
putting  his  heels  up  toward  the  stars,  thechick- 
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ens  stagger  about  with  the  gapes,  and  the  phyl- 
loxera browns  the  vineyard  as  if  a subterranean 
fire  had  been  burning  at  the  roots,  these  touches 
of  realism  may  chasten  the  expectations  some- 
what, and  at  the  same  time  serve  to  plant  the 
amateur  farmer  more  firmly  on  his  feet.  It  is 
a pity  that  the  world  could  not  be  enriched  by 
the  experience  of  the  gilt-edged  farmer  from 
the  city.  What  is  most  wanted  is  a book  of 
failures — an  honest  filling  in  of  the  blanks  be- 
tween the  ide.al  and  real  country  life. 

A suiwey  of  the  new  purchase  disclosed  a 
number  of  particulars ; and,  among  others,  th.at 
a dead  man’s  preemption  claim,  when  sold  un- 
der the  form  of  law,  passes  a rather  shadowy 
title  to  the  buyer.  It  w.as  needful  to  become  a 
constructive  preemptor,  and  to  exhort  a num- 
ber of  impenitent  squatters  to  early  penitence 
and  reformation.  The  Saxon's  hunger  for  land 
is  generally  matched  by  his  appetite  for  land- 
stealing. If  two  parcels  of  land  of  equal  area 
and  value  be  shown  him,  one  already  claimed 
and  the  other  open  to  settlement,  the  chances 
are  that  this  descendant  of  ancient  land-rob- 
bers would  much  prefer  to  pounce  on  the  land 
already  occupied,  and  fight  it  out.  If  he  is  not 
reconstructed  in  his  inmost  soul,  he  will  always 
be  wanting  his  neighbor's  vineyard.  The  new 
purchase  met  all  aisthetic  requirements.  It  was 
on  the  edge  of  the  town,  and  hardly  more  than 
a mile  from  the  sea.  It  had  a grove  in  the 
foreground,  a trout  stream  on  either  side,  with 
a fringe  of  tall  redwoods,  a backing  of  mount- 
ains, and  a water  view  comprising  the  whole 
of  Monterey  Bay,  and  as  much  of  the  ocean  as 
the  eye  could  reduce  to  constructive  possession. 
Not  a fence  to  mark  a boundary;  but  the  two- 
room  shanty,  with  its  great  stone  chimney  on 
the  outside,  loomed  up  like  a palace.  There 
was  a fire-place  w hich  yawned  like  an  immense 
cave.  An  old  rifle-barrel,  planted  in  the  chim- 
ney, served  well  enough  as  a crane.  The  open- 
ing at  the  top  was  liberally  adjusted  for  astro- 
nomical obsenations,  but  had  been  slightly 
abridged  by  the  nest  of  a pair  of  gray  wood- 
squirrels,  which  kept  up  a perpetual  racing  on 
the  dry  roof  at  night. 

It  is  not  probable  that  the  primitive  man  had 
any  such  house  to  await  his  coming ; and,  hav- 
ing his  constitution  adjusted  to  a tropical  cli- 
mate at  the  outset,  he  had  little  use  for  a stone 
fire-place  where  the  back-log  lasted  a week.  It 
would  furnish  a curious  commentary  on  the  evo- 
lution of  dwellings  if  one  could  establish  the 
fact  that  the  first  house  w as  built  of  adobes,  like 
those  w hich  one  now  secs  along  the  bluff  of  the 
Branciforte,  and  which  have  more  than  one 
C|uality  of  the  perfect  country  house.  A breast- 
work  of  earth  might  have  been  raised  first,  to 


break  off  tempests ; afterward,  it  would  have 
four  sides,  then  perhaps  a thatch  of  palm  leaves 
— and  the  primitive  adobe  dwelling  stood  in  its 
glory.  In  such  a habil.ation  the  sun  could  not 
smite  by  day,  and  only  the  fle.as  could  smite 
powerfully  at  night.  If  any  learned  archicolo- 
gist  finds  fault  with  this  theory,  let  him  make  a 
better  one  out  of  adobes  if  he  ctin. 

It  was  an  odd  circumst.am:e  that  the  grove 
had  been  the  chosen  place  for  many  a camp- 
meeting, the  board  buildings  still  remaining ; 
while  on  the  opposite  side  an  eccentric  Afri- 
can had  occupied  for  many  years  a hut,  and 
led  a sort  of  mystic  life.  He  w,as  skillful  in 
compounding  simples,  the  potency  of  which 
was  greatly  increased  by  his  incantations.  It 
was  even  said  that  he  had  the  gift  of  hoo-doo- 
ing,  and  always  kept  the  roughs  at  bay  by  threat- 
ening to  fix  his  eye  on  them.  Tliere  was  a trace 
of  orthodoxy  in  his  methods — since  if  the  wick- 
ed cannot  be  won  by  love,  they  can  sometimes 
Ire  scared  into  decency  by  sending  the  devil 
after  them.  Here  were  signs  of  grace  on  one 
side,  and  diabolism  on  the  other.  But  neither 
effected  much  in  “Squabble  Hollow,”  two  miles 
beyond.  It  is  a pity  that  the  African  had  not 
done  a little  hoo-dooing  up  there  among  the 
pioneers,  so  that  the  reign  of  peace  might  have 
set  in  at  an  earlier  day.  It  is  quiet  enough  now, 
because  Time,  with  his  scythe,  has  cut  a clean 
swathe  there. 

If  one  h.as  planted  his  own  orchard,  he  will 
eat  the  fruit  with  greater  satisfaction.  He  will 
have  an  affection  for  the  trees  which  he  once 
carried  under  his  arm,  and  will  trim  them  ten- 
derly in  the  spring.  Whoever  ate  the  cherries 
w hich  he  bought  in  the  market  with  such  secret 
satisfaction  as  those  which  he  plucked  from  his 
own  trees  in  the  early  morning.’  If  your  neigh- 
bor invites  you  to  his  cherry  orchard,  he  honors 
you  above  kings.  It  is  doubtful  if  royalty  ever 
poised  itself  on  a rickety  chair,  or  reached  for 
cherries  so  deftly  as  that  school -girl,  who  read 
her  graduating  essay,  with  pendent  blue  ribbons, 
last  month.  She  is  not  greatly  changed  now, 
except  that  her  mouth  h.as  incre.ased  about 
a hundred  per  cent.  Every  tree  which  one  sets 
with  his  own  hands  is  better  than  those  which 
the  hireling  and  stranger  have  set.  He  estab- 
lishes secret  relations  with  it,  communes  with 
it,  eats  of  the  fruit  as  if  the  tree  itself  rejoiced 
in  bestowing  such  a benediction.  When  the 
apples  fall  to  the  ground,  in  the  still  autumn 
day,  it  is  as  if  they  dropped  from  the  opening 
heavens.  Every  one  is  the  symbol  of  wisdom, 
and  hath,  in  its  malic  acid,  a subtile  essence, 
which  carries  he.alth  to  the  morbid  liver.  And 
no  individual  is  ever  wise  when  that  organ  is  in 
trouble,  or,  at  least,  he  has  an  unhappy  way  of 
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expressing  his  wisdom.  From  this  sanitary 
point  of  view,  it  will  accord  with  a healthy  con- 
science if  a little  cider  mill  is  set  up  under  the 
wide-branching  oak  hard  by.  If  you  have  any 
scruples,  you  need  not  taste  of  the  cider,  but 
you  can  smell  of  the  pomace,  and  note  how 
the  bees  and  yellow-jackets  are  drawn  to  it  for 
honey.  The  bees  go  in  a straight  line  to  a 
knot-hole  in  the  dead  top  of  a redwood  tree. 
The  taking  up  of  a wild  swarm,  which  had 
stored  honey  in  another  tree,  was  not  a happy 
experiment.  When  the  tree  came  down,  there 
was  a black,  boiling  mass  of  enraged  bees.  No 
lack  of  honey.  Hut,  if  one  wishes  to  know  what 
is  meant  by  the  “iron  entering  into  the  soul,” 
let  a dozen  bees  go  under  his  necktie,  and  prod 
him  along  his  back — the  last  one,  by  w,ay  of  a 
tiger,  prodding  the  tip  of  his  nose,  because  at 
that  very  instant  one  must  sneeze  or  die.  How 
can  one  tell  what  is  sweet  except  there  be  some 
bitterness  in  contrast?  It  was  evident  that  old 
dog  “Samson,"  who  dropped  his  tail  and  yelled 
when  the  bees  lit  on  him,  was  not  given  to  much 
phiIosophic.aI  reflection;  but  the  speed  of  that 
disconsolate  cur  was  mightily  helped  on  his  way 
back  to  the  kennel.  If  an  invitation  were  now- 
extended  to  him  to  take  up  another  hive,  he 
would  do  nothing  more  than  wave  his  tail  and 
send  regrets. 

That  platform  in  the  grove  is  maintained  for 
the  benefit  of  free  speech,  with  reasonable  lim- 
itations. Clerical  and  political  orators  have 
had  their  day  there.  In  short,  it  is  the  plat- 
form of  all  nations,  newly  consecrated  every 
summer  by  the  rhythmic  feet  and  gleesome 
voices  of  childhood.  Then,  if  ever,  the  oak  and 
madrono  spread  their  branches  of  perpetual 
green  o\  er  such  more  tenderly,  as  symbols  of 
the  immortal  freshness  of  youth.  Is  not  this 
succession  of  life  from  chaos  eternal,  and  the 
race  itself  only  in  its  infancy?  Neither  the 
woodman’s  axe  nor  the  fire  could  take  the 
vitality  out  of  that  redwood  stump,  for  the 
saplings  have  sprung  out  of  its  clefts,  and  the 
old  roots  are  sending  these  new  spires  up 
toward  the  heavens.  As  little  does  the  de- 
struction of  a nation  affect  the  genesis  of  the 


race,  or  its  everlasting  succession.  The  or- 
chard is  the  symbol  of  peace,  abundance,  the 
mellowness  of  life.  It  is  the  sign  of  a gentle 
civilization  grafted  on  to  the  wildness  of  nat- 
ure. The  wild  blackberry  and  strawberry, 
which  grow  along  the  fences  and  hedgerows, 
have  an  aboriginal  flavor.  When  they  are 
domesticated  they  are  a hundredfold  better. 
The  wild  trees  of  the  forest  take  to  themselves 
new  qualities  when  set  in  the  open  grounds. 
The  ship  built  of  “pasture  o.ak”  is  a better  craft, 
because  the  toughness  of  fiber  of  such  trees  w.as 
gained  in  the  open  field,  where  they  had  given 
shelter  to  ruminating  cows.  Was  not  the  yew 
tree,  which  grew  about  the  ancestral  homes 
generations  ago,  chosen  for  the  cross-bow  be- 
c.ause  of  its  toughness  and  elasticity?  This 
solitary  ash  by  the  fence  is  more  lithe  and 
graceful  for  its  introduction  to  domestic  life; 
and  this  wide-branching  oak  before  the  door, 
casting  now  its  shadows  aslant,  made  handsome 
obeisance  to  the  earthquake,  sweeping  the 
ground  with  its  lateral  branches.  Not  a fract- 
ure of  one  of  its  elastic  limbs ; but  that  an- 
cient stone  chimney  rumbled  fearfully,  and 
stood  apart  in  moody  isolation.  When  the  dog 
abandons  the  civilized  community  and  hears  no 
human  speech,  he  loses  his  bark.  The  lowest 
type  of  humanity  has  only  a few  guttural  sounds. 
The  civilized  master  follows  the  condition  of 
his  dog — that  is,  if  he  be  cast  on  some  solitary 
island,  he  gradually  loses  his  speech.  Dog  and 
man  have  finally  gone  back  to  dumb  nature. 
Why  is  the  fruit  of  the  ancient  pear  tree,  stand- 
ing by  some  deserted  homestead  of  ante -revo- 
lutionary days,  more  acrid  and  pungent  than  it 
was  a hundred  years  ago?  It  had  lost  associa- 
tion with  human  kind.  If  one  could  grasp  the 
sweeter  subtleties  of  Nature,  he  might  find  a 
gracious  accord,  a point  of  sympathetic  con- 
tact, where  the  mellowness  of  the  individual, 
the  rich  and  generous  juices  of  his  nature,  give 
a finer  quality  to  the  fruits  of  the  trees  which 
he  has  planted.  Something  may  come  back  to 
him,  also,  in  the  aroma  of  the  orchard,  helping 
him  by  its  fragrance  to  a gentler  and  more 
thoughtful  life.  W.  C.  Bartlett. 
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A MOUNTAIN  FIRE. 

A long,  low  murmur  on  the  midnight  .lir, 

As  of  the  tide  upon  some  far-off  shore; 

A swell  among  pines  standing  tall  and  fair, 

A whisper  as  of  danger  leaning  o'er; 

A strange  light  growing  up  the  hollow  sky, 

Eclipsing  the  white  glory  of  the  moon; 

A signal  flag  on  the  wind  streaming  by. 

Of  wreaihcn  smoke  outflung,  has  followed  soon. 

Out  of  the  darkness  starts  a tongue  of  fire, 

Wrapping  the  white  trunk  of  some  de.ad  old  pine. 

Mounting  in  fierce  and  absolute  desire 

To  reach  the  glowing  heavens’  altar-shrine. 

The  dark  is  flooded  with  the  crimson  light. 

The  green  pines  shiver  in  the  fire's  roar. 

The  scene  of  gnandeur  grows  upon  the  sight. 

And  the  wiile,  doming  heavens  arch  it  o’er. 

The  hollow  circles  of  the  smoke  uproll 
Against  a sky  of  palpitating  flame, 

Wre.athing  above  the  pines,  scroll  upon  scroll 
Swelling  and  rising  in  the  crimson  stain. 

The  moon  is  dead ; the  stars’  green  points  of  light 
Merge  in  the  drifting  sparks  that  fill  the  night; 

And  the  great  flames  sweep  upward  fold  on  fold. 

Till  the  dark  mountain  stands  swathed  round  with  gold. 

May  N.  Hawley. 


IN  EARTH’S  SHADOW. 

The  world’s  sad  petrels,  dwelling  evermore 
On  windy  headland  or  on  ocean  floor, 

Or  piercing  violent  skies  with  perilous  flights 
That  fret  them  in  their  palaces  o’  nights, 

Breaking  enchanted  slumber’s  easeful  boat 
With  shudderings  of  their  wild  and  dolorous  note, 

Above  the  billow’s  haggard  with  the  moon, 

And  faint  with  fantasies  of  nightly  noon; 

There  lies  for  them  not  anything  before 
But  sound  of  sea  and  sight  of  soundless  shore. 

Save  that  a whisper  through  the  night  makes  way 
W’iih  glimmering  wings  prophetic  of  the  day; 

Then  for  a golden  space  the  shades  are  thinned 
By  singings  of  the  rosy-footed  wind; 

But  soon  the  dark  comes,  wilder  than  before, 

And  swift  around  them  breaks  a sullen  roar; 

The  tempest  calls  to  windward  and  to  lee, 

And — they  are  sea-birds  on  the  plaintive  sea. 

Charles  Edwin  Markham. 
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The  admirers  of  Gustasus  Adolphus  h.ive 
wos’en  around  his  name  a wreath  of  legends 
and  traditions  more  appropriate  for  the  saint 
than  for  the  great  political  and  militar)’  leader. 
Enthusiastic  Protestants  have  surrounded  him 
with  an  ideal  glor)-.  They  have  delighted  to 
think  of  him  as  the  heroic  champion  of  their 
faith.  They  would  make  him  in  Protestant 
tradition  what  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  and  Saint 
Louis  have  become  in  Catholic  tradition.  This 
is  going  too  far.  He  undoubtedly  accomplished 
for  Protestantism  “a  work  which  no  other  man 
then  living  in  Europe  would  or  could  have  ac- 
complished.” He  s.aved  for  Germany  the  re- 
sults of  the  Reformation ; yet  our  interest  in 
his  life  and  character  is  not  based  solely  upon 
his  achievements  in  behalf  of  Protestantism, 
but  as  well  upon  the  fact  that  he  led  his  people 
to  the  height  of  their  national  glory. 

The  first  historic  glimpse  which  we  get  of 
this  nation  shows  it  to  be  a part  of  the  ancient 
Scandinavian  people,  which,  though  everywhere 
speaking  a common  language,  was  yet  without 
a common  government.  It  was  governed,  not 
by  one  king  and  one  parliament,  but  by  many 
kings  and  many  parliaments.  Hut  in  the  ninth 
century  the  numerous  petty  kingdoms  yielded 
before  an  irresistible  tendency  to  centralization, 
and  out  of  the  multitude  of  little  states  arose 
the  three  kingdoms  of  Denmark,  Norway,  and 
Sweden.  A little  later,  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, began  the  differentiation  of  language. 
The  Danish  and  Swedish  came  to  be  recog- 
nized as  separate  languages,  distinct  from  one 
another,  and  distinct  from  the  mother  tongue. 
In  the  fourteenth  century  an  effort  was  m.ide, 
prompted  by  roy.al  ambition,  to  unite  the  three 
kingdoms  under  one  government.  The  union 
effected  w.as  called  the  Union  of  Calmar.  This 
lacked  strength,  because  it  was  formed  in  op- 
position to  the  tendency  of  developing  nation- 
alism ; Sweden,  especially,  w.as  dissatisfied  in 
being  considered  merely  a province  of  a great 
Scandin.avian  kingdom,  and  under  the  tyran- 
nical rule  of  Christian  II.  this  dissatisfaction 
culminated  in  revolt.  The  yoke  was  no  longer 
endurable,  and  the  terrible  execution  of  Stock- 
holm, in  which  between  eighty  and  ninety  of 
the  first  men  of  the  nation  perished,  taught  the 
people  how  merciless  was  the  hand  that  sought 
to  guide  them.  Gustavus  Wasa,  a son  of  one 
of  the  murdered  noblemen,  led  the  revolt.  He 


determined  to  free  his  countrymen,  and  lift  them 
once  more  to  national  independence.  He  suc- 
ceeded, and  in  1523  Wits  chosen  King  of  Sweden. 
This  was  the  grandfather  of  Gustavus  Adolphus. 

In  order  fully  to  comprehend  the  develop- 
ment of  personal  character,  we  must  know  not 
only  the  person's  relations  to  his  contempora- 
ries, but  also  the  characteristics  of  those  from 
whom  he  is  descended ; for,  however  far  we 
m.ay  still  be  from  a just  appreciation  of  the  law 
according  to  which  faculties  of  the  soul  are  in- 
herited, “there  exists  undeniably  a link  between 
generations — a relation  such  that,  if  parents 
and  ancestors  had  not  been  as  they  were,  the 
children  would  not  have  become  such  as  they 
are.”  Yet  the  child  may  be  unlike  the  parent 
A virtue  of  the  father  may  reappear  as  a fault 
in  the  son ; for  example,  economy  may  become 
avarice,  and  generosity  may  pass  into  reckless 
prodigality.  Of  a complete,  well-rounded  nat- 
ure in  the  father,  some  of  the  children  may  re- 
ceive merely  a fragment,  a power  in  some  given 
direction,  and  this  power,  through  the  lack  of 
mental  balance,  may  be  inadequate  to  insure  a 
successful  life.  Thus  it  happened  in  the  elder 
sons  of  Gustavus  Wasa.  Eric  became  a brill- 
iant maniac,  and  John  a religious  fanatic.  But 
in  Charles  IX.,  the  youngest  son  of  the  old 
king,  the  powers  of  the  father  seem  to  have 
been  once  more  united,  and  in  Gustavus  Adol- 
phus, the  son  of  Charles  IX.,  we  have  “the 
ripest  fruit  of  the  Wasa  tree.”* 

When  Gustavus  Adolphus  was  bom,  in  1594, 
his  cousin,  Sigismund,  the  son  of  John,  w.is 
King  of  .Sweden.  For  the  family  of  Charles 
IX.  there  was  hardly  a way  to  the  throne,  save 
through  a revolution  which  should  overthrow 
the  legitimate  sovereign.  Such  a revolution 
came.  Sigismund  h.ad  been  trained  by  Jesuits, 
and  he  adhered  to  their  teachings.  In  1593  the 
Council  of  Upsala  determined  the  future  policy 
of  Sweden  in  the  interests  of  Protestantism,  but 
the  principles  and  prejudices  of  Sigismund  made 
it  impossible  for  him  to  support  this  policy. 
The  result  was  war — war  between  the  nation 
and  its  king.  The  nation  was  victorious.  Sigis- 
mund was  deposed,  and  in  1604  the  crown  w.as 
placed  on  the  head  of  Charles  l.X.  By  this  the 
young  Gustavus  Adolphus  became  heir  to  the 
throne  of  Sweden. 

* SveJcliiik,  **()m  Konung  OusUf  11  Adolfs  KAraklcrsul- 
veckliiig,  under  den  udigurc  delen  of  hans  lefnad,*'  6. 
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During  these  years  of  civil  war,  Gustavus 
Adolphus  was  receiving  his  childhood  impres- 
sions, and,  for  a lively  and  precocious  mind  like 
his,  these  impressions  were  not  without  impor- 
tance. He  heard  of  insurrections  and  b.atiles, 
of  treachery  and  defeat,  of  bigotry  and  perse- 
cution. He  saw  the  earnestness  of  his  father 
and  of  those  who  supported  him,  those  whose 
lives  and  well-being  hung  on  the  issue  of  their 
cause.  He  saw  men  who  had  thus  been  willing 
to  venture  everything  for  the  welfare  of  their 
country.  He  caught  their  spirit.  He  learned 
what  it  meant  to  be  king.  He  learned,  more- 
over, that  he  was  a prince,  and  th.at  he  might 
might  soon  expect  to  bear  the  burden  of  kingly 
authority.  He  had,  as  a boy,  a certain  arro- 
gance, but  arrogance  tempered  with  a sense  of 
justice.  With  a weak,  indulgent  father  and  a 
fond  and  doting  mother,  he  might  easily  have 
become  a spoiled  child;  but  he  was  not  his 
mother’s  favorite,  and  under  the  severe  domes- 
tic rule  of  Charles  IX.  there  was  little  danger 
of  undue  indulgence.  He  was  kept  at  his  stud- 
ies under  strict  discipline;  but  at  length  his  in- 
dependent spirit  revolted.  His  governor,  Otto 
von  Mdmer,  wrote,  on  one  occasion,  th.at  “Herr 
Gustavus  Adolphus,  who  was  then  in  his  fif- 
teenth or  sixteenth  year,  would  no  longer  con- 
sent to  be  disciplined,  but  held  chiefly  to  those 
who  granted  him  his  free  will  with  women, 
card- playing,  and  the  chase,  as  well  as  in  mili- 
tary exercises."  He  had  outgrown  the  narrow 
discipline  of  a pedagogue.  His  nature  de- 
manded freedom,  just  as  the  nature  of  every 
boy,  or  every  young  man,  at  a certain  period, 
demands  freedom,  if  he  is  to  attain  the  highest 
type  of  intellectual  or  moral  development ; and 
it  would  have  been  only  natural,  if,  in  seeking 
this  freedom,  in  breaking  loose  from  the  ham- 
pering chains  of  a narrow  and  short-sighted 
discipline,  he  h.ad  been  led  into  excess.  And 
John  Skytte,  who  had  been  his  instructor  for 
nine  years,  seems  to  have  appreciated  this  dan- 
ger. Having  been  sent  on  a foreign  mission  in 
l6io,  he  wrote,  during  his  absence,  to  the  young 
prince,  warning  him  from  the  follies  and  vain 
pleasures  of  youth.  “The  words,”  says  Pro- 
fessor Svedelius,  “contain  no  reproaches  for 
faults  already  committed,  but  it  can  be  read 
clearly  enough  between  the  lines  that  the  in- 
structor regarded  the  warning  quite  necessary. 
If  we  add  Skytte’s  warning  to  the  complaint 
of  Otto  von  Mbrner,  there  may  appear  some 
reason  for  presuming  that  Gustavus  Adolphus, 
during  a certain  part  of  his  early  youth,  passed 
through,  as  it  were,  a period  of  recklessness.” 
This  period  of  moral  recklessness  in  the  life 
of  Gustavus  Adolphus  did  not  continue  long  or 
make  any  very  lasting  impression  on  his  char- 


acter; neither  were  the  energies  of  his  mind  so 
diverted  as  to  hinder  materially  his  intellectual 
development  or  the  .acquisition  of  knowledge. 
“Soon  c.ame  the  Danish  war  and  his  father's 
death,  and  he  found  other  things  to  think  of 
than  women  and  c.ard-phaying."  In  l6ll,  at 
the  age  of  seventeen,  he  ascended  the  throne. 
Henceforth,  the  business  of  war  and  govern- 
ment dcm.andcd  his  .attention.  His  opportuni- 
ties for  undisturbed  study  were  gone,  yet  these 
had  been  so  well  improved  that  he  spoke  with 
great  facility  Latin,  German,  Dutch,  French, 
.and  Italian.  He  understood  F'nglish  .and  Span- 
ish, h.ad  a certain  knowledge  of  Polish  and 
Russian,  and  is  s.aid  to  have  been  by  no  means 
ignorant  of  Greek.  He  prized  above  all  other 
ancient  classics  the  writings  of  Xenophon  and 
Seneca.  Hugo  Grotius's  De  Jurr  Relit  et  Pacts 
w.as  his  companion  even  on  his  distant  cam- 
paigns. He  bec.ame  a m.an  of  liberal  culture, 
and  was  always  zealous  for  the  advancement  of 
learning  in  his  kingdom.  Like  many  other 
young  men,  he  passed  through  a period  of 
verse-making.  His  love-songs  are  still  extant, 
or  some  of  them  at  lc.ast,  but  the  memory  of 
the  fortunate  being  who  inspired  him  to  sing 
has  passed  away.  The  best  and  best  known  of 
his  poetical  productions  is  the  celebrated  b.attle 
hymn,  sung  by  his  army  on  the  eve  of  his  last 
battle.  The  original  is  in  German.* 

These  verses,  .and  his  love-letters  to  Ebba 
Brahe,  suggest  that  Gustavus  Adolphus,  as  a 
young  man,  felt  something  of  that  languishing 
sentiment.ality,  “that  depression  of  spirits,  that 
melancholy  peculiar  to  the  youthful  heart,  which 
many  are  certainly  fortunate  enough  not  to 
know,  but  which  in  others  gnaws  at  the  heart 
in  the  midst  of  the  age  of  gladness.”  He  was 
not  moon -struck,  but  there  was  a little  place  in 


• In  Kflngl  Vittfriutt  Hittf>rie  ock  Antigvitett  Akaiirm- 
iens  HantHtHgar,  (url  XWt,  n«w  scries,  appears  an  articla 
by  Johan  Wilhelm  Heckman,  in  which  this  hymn  is  critically 
examined,  and  the  following  given  as  the  original  text : 

Verrage  nicht,  du  HiiunWiii  klein, 

Ob  schon  die  Keinde  willens  seyn, 

Dich  ganlrliih  zu  verstoren, 

Vnd  suchen  deinen  Vntergang, 

Davon  dir  wird  gantx  angst  vnd  bang. 

Ks  wird  mcht  lange  werden. 

Tr'’>ste  dich  dess,  dass  deine  Sach 
1st  Gottes«  dem  befihl  (!)  die  Kach, 

Vnd  lass  e*  jhn  nur  wahen, 

Er  wird  durch  einen  (jideon. 

Den  er  vol  weiss,  dir  heItTen  schon, 

Dich  vnd  sem  Wort  erhalteo. 

So  wahr^Clott  Got!  ist,  vnd  seio  Wort, 

Muss  I'euffel,  Weh  vnd  Hcllenpfort, 

Vnd  was  dem  thut  anhangen, 

Endiich  werdea  ru  Hohn  vnd  Spott. 

Gott  ist  mit  vns,  vnd  wir  mit  GoU, 

Den  Sieg  woUn  wir  crlangeti. 

Difi  : , vk)OgI 
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his  soul  for  the  romantic  softness  of  youth. 
This  element  of  his  nature  finds  expression  in 
his  love  affair  with  Ebba  lirahe,  which  was  an 
important  event  in  the  development  of  his 
character.  On  either  side  there  was  deep  sin- 
cerity and  purity  of  purpose.  She  was  a young 
woman  of  noble  birth,  of  physical  beauty,  of 
amiable  temper.  W'ith  her  he  proposed  to 
share  his  throne.  He  was  nineteen ; she  was 
seventeen.  But,  in  spite  of  them,  the  line  of 
Shakspere  is  true : 

"The  course  of  true  love  never  did  run  smooth." 

The  Queen  Dowager  was  unwilling  that  a 
woman  not  of  royal  blood  should  be  lifted  to 
the  throne  of  Sweden,  and,  either  through  her 
opposition  or  some  other  influence,  the  vows  of 
betrothal  were  broken,  and  Gustavus  Adolphus 
descended  from  the  noble  purity  of  his  relations 
with  Ebba  Brahe  to  become  the  paramour  of 
Margaret  Cabeliau.  In  referring  to  this  event, 
I would  not  be  understood  as  intimating  that 
the  man  whom  the  Protestant  world  has  been 
wont  to  regard  the  purest  and  noblest  character 
of  his  age,  was,  after  all,  only  a degenerate  lib- 
ertine. This  manifestation  of  human  weakness, 
says  a Swedish  historian,  was  merely  “a  pass- 
ing aberration,  but  not  the  beginning  of  a last- 
ing slavery  of  the  character  to  the  passions. 
That  romantic  mood,  which  is  reflected  in  his 
love  for  Ebba  Brahe,  changes  into  the  intoxica- 
tion of  sensuality  in  his  connection  with  Mar- 
garet Cabeliau,  but  was  in  its  ideal  form,  as  in 
its  abasement,  merely  a stadium  of  develop- 
ment, through  which  Gustavus  Adolphus  pass- 
ed in  order  afterward  to  raise  himself  to  that 
standpoint  whence  the  relations  of  life  were 
conceived  less  ideally,  but  more  truly,  and  the 
sacredness  of  fidelity  appeared  worthier  than 
the  charms  of  love.”  From  this  we  see — and 
here  1 borrow  the  words  of  one  who  has  studied 
the  life  and  character  of  the  king  more  pro- 
foundly than  any  one  else — from  this  “we  see 
that  even  he  was  like  many  others,  wherefore 
the  others  ought  also  to  be  able  to  be  like  him ; 
that  is  to  say,  to  grow  better  with  time.  But, 
unfortunately,  it  is  not  unusual  that  men  grow 
worse  the  longer  they  live.  The  pangs  of  re- 
morse are  sometimes  the  feelings  of  the  aged, 
when  he  cannot  escape  the  better  memory  of 
his  departed  youth.  But  when  1 consider  the 
whole  of  Gustavus  Adolphus's  development,  this 
conviction  urges  itself  upon  me,  that  this  man, 
when  he  fell  by  Liitzen,  was  not  merely  a more 
experienced  man,  wiser  and  riper  in  understand- 
ing, but  also  morally  ennobled,  a purer  and 
more  exalted  character,  than  when  he  first  be- 
gan his  public  life.  His  character  grows  con- 
tinually upward — it  rises  ever  higher ; the  temp- 


tations are  increased,  but  the  more  earnest  the 
moral  work  becomes,  the  stronger  is  developed 
the  power  for  good.  That  which  is  morally 
great  in  Gustavus  Adolphus  is  not  that  he  was 
from  the  beginning,  or  became  in  time,  an  ideal 
saintly  character.  Such  he  never  was.  But  his 
greatness  is  this,  that  he  became  ever  better  and 
belter,  ever  purer,  and  this  the  more  the  allure- 
ments of  the  world  tempted.  The  temptations 
for  the  youth  in  the  home  of  his  parents  were 
moderate,  but  they  were  greater  for  the  hero  of 
Europe,  in  the  exultation  of  triumph,  under  the 
caresses  of  .adulation,  among  the  most  enchant- 
ing pleasures  of  ambition,  in  the  web  of  politi- 
cal projects,  where  interests  crossed  each  other, 
so  that  the  choicest  thought  and  surest  will  were 
needed,  in  order  that  the  distinction  between 
right  and  wrong  might  not  be  entirely  con- 
founded.”* 

Turn  now  from  the  personal  character  of 
Gustavus  Adolphus  to  his  political  policy.  To 
understand  this,  we  must  understand  the  spirit 
of  his  times,  and  the  circumstances  under  which 
he  ascended  the  throne.  These  were  not  pro- 
pitious. In  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  the  king 
was  not  the  only  sovereign  in  the  kingdom. 
The  principle  that  a king  might  divide  his 
kingdom  at  will  among  his  sons  was  not  en- 
tirely extinct.  There  were  reigning  dukes,  who 
had  sovereign  authority  within  the  limits  of 
their  respective  territories.  The  southern  and 
richest  portion  of  the  Swedish  peninsula  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  Danish  king.  The  nation  was 
oppressed  with  poverty.  The  king  was  poor, 
and  the  peasants  were  poor.  Whatever  wealth 
there  was  in  the  country  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  nobles,  who  were  free  from  taxation.  Thus 
the  burden  of  government  pressed  all  the  more 
upon  the  peasants,  which  led  to  discontent  and 
insurrection.  All  over  the  country  there  was 
lack  of  law  and  order.  The  rich  crowded  the 
poor  nto  deeper  poverty.  Reckless  bands  of 
mercenary  soldiers,  roaming  from  place  to  place 
or  quartered  in  the  villages,  robbed  the  indus- 
trious of  their  gains.  The  poor  cried  for  help, 
the  oppressed  demanded  justice,  and  the  de- 
scendants of  those  whom  Charles  had  beheaded 
for  their  treason  called  for  vengeance.  There 
was  war  with  Denmark,  w.ar  in  Russia,  and  Sig- 
ismund.  King  of  Poland,  was  striving  to  regain 
his  scat  on  the  Swedish  throne.  He  was  allied 
with  the  most  powerful  princely  houses  of  Eu- 
rope. He  had  around  him,  in  Poland,  a body  of 
Swedish  nobles,  who  had  been  driven  into  exile. 
Through  these  he  scattered  among  those  at 
home  the  seeds  of  discord  and  civil  strife.  To 
govern  Sweden  under  such  circumstances,  to 
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win  the  support  of  the  nobility,  to  rtjuse  in  the 
people  patriotism  .ind  the  spirit  of  self-s«'icrifice, 
was  no  easy  task,  even  for  an  old  and  experi- 
enced ruler.  But  here  a mere  boy,  a lad  of  sev- 
enteen, was  called  to  shape  the  policy  of  the 
nation.  It  is  true  that  at  his  side  stood  Count 
Axel  Oxensljerna,  as  Prime  Minister,  but  Ox- 
enstjerna  liiiiiself  was  little  more  than  a boy. 
He  was  still  under  thirty,  and  in  all  important 
matters  of  policy  yielded  to  the  kinjj. 

With  this  state  of  affairs,  (lustavus  Adolphus 
bc^Mn  to  rcijtn.  His  work  was  difhcult,  and  he 
appreciated  the  difficulty.  He  realized  what 
penis  he  had  to  face.  Of  these  the  presence  of 
the  enemy  moved  him  least.  In  the  face  of 
Tilly’s  troops,  and  before  Wallenstein’s  batte- 
ries, he  w'as  always  cool,  always  unconcerned 
about  his  personal  safety.  Hut  when,  as  a younj; 
man  about  to  ascend  the  throne,  he  rcfiericd  on 
the  affitirs  of  Sweden,  on  the  wars  on  all  sides, 
on  his  father's  approachinjj  death,  he  was 
troubled;  he  shrunk  from  theRreai  responsibil- 
ities; he  “wept  that  it  should  be  his  fate  to 
bear  such  burdens.”  Here  there  was  bravery', 
but  not  arrogance.* 

When  we  remember  that  three  of  the  four 
wars  in  which  he  engaged  were  an  inheritance 
from  his  fathers  reign,  we  see  to  what  an  ex- 
tent his  policy  was  conditioned  by  the  circum- 
stances of  the  kingdom  when  he  became  king. 
The  natural  boundary  of  Sweden  on  the  south 
is  the  Haltic,  but  when  Gustavus  Adolphus  as- 
cended the  throne,  the  southern  portion  of  the 
peninsula  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Danes,  and 
Denmark  was  at  war  with  Sweden.  I lore,  then, 
we  may  see  clearly  the  first  point  in  Gustavus 
Adolphus's  foreign  policy.  It  was  this:  to  end 
the  Danish  war,  and,  in  doing  so,  to  get  pos- 
session of  the  rich  provinces  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  peninsula.  And  to  this  he  at  once 
directed  his  attention.  As  soon  as  his  first  par- 
liament was  over,  he  took  the  field;  but  his  first 
military  exploits  were  not  brilliant.  There  was 
nothing  in  them  to  diuzle  the  mind  and  spoil  a 
hero.  The  w ar  was  ended  by  a treaty,  in  Jan- 
uary, but  the  borders  of  the  kingdom 

were  not  materially  extended.  Gustavus  Adol- 
phus failed  to  win  the  first  great  point  in  his 
policy.  The  first  year  of  his  reign  was  an  ap- 
prenticeship; his  labor  brought  small  returns, 
but  the  experience  was  valuable.  It  prepared 
him  for  later  work.  There  was  much  in  it  to 
inure  him  to  hardship,  much  to  make  ambi- 
tion reasonable.  He  learned  what  it  costs  to 
wage  war — what  incalculable  labor,  what  nev- 
er-resting thought,  what  untiring  watchfulness. 
But  in  this  campaign  he  showed  certain  traits 
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of  the  barbarian;  as,  for  example,  in  the  plun- 
dering and  burning  of  Christianopic ; yet  he 
learned  so  thoroughly  the  uselessness  of  bar- 
barity, that  in  his  later  wars  he  was  celebrated 
for  his  mildness  and  just  dealing. 

In  this,  his  first  war,  as  throughout  his  career, 
Gustavus  Adolphus  showed  a liking  for  bold 
throws.  While  at  times  he  ap|)cars  the  most 
cautious  of  nien,  on  other  occasions  he  is  the 
most  audacious  of  political  gamblers.  In  his 
game  with  Russia  he  staked  the  future  of  his 
nation.  Here  he  pursued  a policy  which  seems 
to  us  strange  and  difficult  to  l>e  understood.  In 
the  civil  wars  in  Russia,  which  preceded  the 
elevation  of  the  family  of  Romanoff  to  the  Rus- 
sian throne,  in  1613,  this  nation  appeared  on  the 
the  verge  of  dissolution.  The  Swedes  were  in 
power  at  Novgorod,  the  Poles  held  Smolensk 
and  Moscow,  and  the  throne  was  repeatedly 
claimed  by  false  pretenders.  While  a deposed 
czar  entered  Warchau  in  triumph,  a Russian 
embassy  appeared  in  Stockholm,  asking  a Sw  e- 
ish  prince  for  the  throne  of  Russia.  Hatred  of 
the  Poles  united  the  majority  of  the  nation  in 
this  demand.  Here  it  was  proposed  either  to 
make  Charles  Philip,  the  younger  brother  of 
(iuslavus  Adolphus,  ruler  in  Russia,  or  to  allow 
the  King  of  Sweden  to  wield  the  Russian  scep- 
ter logclltcr  with  his  own.  It  was  clear  that 
Gustavus  Adolphus  favored  the  second  alter- 
native. He  was  not  zealous  in  the  cause  of 
his  brother,  and  the  Queen  Dowager  was  re- 
luctant to  have  her  favorite  son  go  among  such 
a rude  and  warlike  people  as  the  Russians. 
Thus  there  was  delay,  and  when  finally  Charles 
I’hilip  landed  in  Russia  to  claim  the  otVered 
throne,  the  Russians  in  Moscow  had  chosen 
Michael  Romanoff.  At  first  thought,  the  policy 
of  (Gustavus  Adolphus  in  tliis  matter  appears 
worthier  of  an  adventurer  than  of  a shrewd 
statesman.  But,  whatever  might  have  been  the 
effect  on  Sweden's  future,  had  Gustavus  Adol- 
phus been  firmly  established  on  the  throne  (d 
the  czars,  it  is  certain  that  through  his  policy 
he  looked  only  to  the  safely  and  welfare  of  his 
people.  He  intended  merely  “to  avail  himself 
of  the  internal  confusion  of  Russia  in  usurping 
a portion,  greater  or  less,  of  the  Russian  terri- 
tory, or  the  whole  of  it,  in  order  to  cover  Swe- 
den's frontier,  and  fortify  its  power  in  the  east- 
ern provinces;  and  when  the  throne  of  Russia 
was  offered  to  the  royal  family  of  Sweden,  he 
seized  this  opportunity  to  increase  the  Swedish 
power  at  Russia’s  expense.”  If  the  Russians 
hoped  to  build  up  their  declining  nation  by 
giving  the  scepter  into  the  hands  of  the  King 
of  Sweden,  they  were  miserably  fooled.  He 
thought  less  of  nothing  else,  and,  looked  at 
from  a patriotic  Russian  point  of  view,  his  pol- 
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icy  does  not  appear  in  the  purest  light.  The 
saint  which  men  claim  to  see  in  him  l.ater  was 
not  developed.  His  dealings  with  the  Russians 
at  this  time  were  worthy  of  a Machiavelli  or  a 
Bismarck.  But,  judged  from  a narrow  Swedish 
point  of  view,  we  see  no  motive  but  Sweden's 
rights,  Sweden's  advantage,  Sweden's  glory. 
He  was  willing  to  become  czar — in  fact,  there 
are  state  papers  on  Russian  affairs,  issued  by 
him  while  ho  bore  this  title — but  he  was  not 
willing  to  accept  and  hold  a new  crown,  if 
thereby  he  would  be  obliged  to  neglect  the  real 
interests  of  his  own  people.  Here  the  well- 
being of  his  nation  was  the  primar)’  considera- 
tion ; personal  gain  and  personal  ambition  were 
secondary.  That  the  czar  should  be  a Swede 
was  not  so  important  for  Gustavus  Adolphus 
and  for  Sweden  as  that  he  should  not  be  a I’ole. 
Russia,  trampled  beneath  the  feet  of  two  hostile 
nations  that  were  making  war  on  her  soil,  was 
comparatively  powerless.  In  the  south,  Polish 
influence  predomin.ated ; in  the  north,  Swedish. 
The  Poles  had  been  enemies  of  the  Swedes  since 
the  wars  of  Sigismundand  Charles  IX.,  and  the 
question  of  succession  came  to  the  mind  of  Gus- 
tavus Adolphus  as  a proposition  not  only  to 
build  up  Swedish  against  I’olish  influence  in 
Russia,  but  also  "to  secure  an  advantageous 
position  in  opposition  to  Russia  itself.”  And, 
after  the  question  of  succession  was  dropped, 
the  policy  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  looked  to  the 
obtaining  of  such  a position  through  a tre.ity  of 
peace.  But  for  three  years  such  a peace  was 
impossible. 

Finally,  in  1617,  came  the  treaty  of  Stolbo- 
va, and  Sweden  won  the  position  desired.  Gus- 
tavus Adolphus  returned  from  this,  his  second, 
war  a conquerer.  Although  he  had  not  retained 
the  title  of  czar,  he  had  accomplished  what  he 
had  hoped  to  accomplish,  by  accepting  the 
offered  throne ; he  had  carried  out  the  second 
great  point  of  his  policy.  He  had  won  vast 
possessions  cast  of  the  Baltic,  and  cast  of  these 
he  had  established  a safe  frontier  against  the 
Russians,  who  were  entirely  shut  out  from  the 
sea.  He  had  t.aken  the  first  step  toward  the 
realization  of  a project  for  which  he  fought  with 
more  or  less  earnestness  throughout  his  life — 
the  project  to  make  the  Baltic  an  inland  sea  of 
the  Swedish  dominions.  And  this  project  was 
kept  in  mind  during  his  third  war — that  with 
the  Poles ; .and  also  during  the  last  and  great- 
est undertaking  of  his  life  — his  campaign  in 
Germany. 

The  policy  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  toward  Po- 
land was  the  ancient  policy  dictated  by  the  na- 
tion to  his  father.  It  looked  to  the  maintenance 
of  national  independence,  and  the  preservation 
of  the  Protestant  faith.  The  Swedish  people 


had  stated  to  Sigismund,  the  rightful  heir  to 
the  throne,  the  conditions  under  which  he  might 
continue  to  be  their  king.  He  failed  to  fulfill 
these  conditions,  and  Charles  IX.,  the  uncle  of 
Sigismund  and  father  of  Gustavus  Adolphus, 
was  put  in  his  place.  Sigismund,  however, 
though  deposed  in  Sweden,  w.as  still  King  of 
Poland,  and  still  claimed  the  Swedish  throne. 
He  fought  to  carry  out  this  claim.  He  was  a 
Catholic,  and  his  political  principles  were  those 
of  the  Jesuits.  But  the  Swedes  were  Protes- 
tants, and  naturally  demanded  a Protestant 
king.  Gustavus  Adolphus  was  able  to  meet 
this  demand,  and  his  policy  toward  Sigismund 
was  made  plain  to  him  by  the  enthusiastic  sup- 
port of  his  people.  They  demanded  that  Swe- 
den should  remain  independent  of  Poland,  and 
be  ruled  by  a king  of  their  own  faith.  When, 
therefore,  Gust.avus  Adolphus  fought  for  his 
throne,  and  for  a recognition  of  his  right  to  it, 
he  was  acting  in  .accordance  with  the  wishes  of 
the  people  ■,  and  in  this  part  his  policy  toward 
Poland  had  the  indorsement  of  the  nation. 
But  he  aimed  at  more  than  this.  He  had  little 
faith  in  the  so-called  natural  boundarj’  of  Swe- 
den as  its  line  of  defense.  He  wished  band  be- 
yond the  Baltic,  as  a bulwark  against  Poland — 
a continu.ation,  as  it  were,  of  the  eastern  prov- 
inces which  had  been  confirmed  to  him  by  the 
treaty  of  Stolbova,  and  which  served  as  a pro- 
tection against  Russia.  This,  then,  was  the 
second  of  the  determinative  features  of  Gusta- 
vus Adolphus's  policy  toward  Poland.  The 
plan  proved  difficult  of  realization.  The  war 
and  the  negotiations  dragged  on  from  year  to 
ye.ar.  Other  interests  in  other  quarters  de- 
manded attention.  Still,  a permanent  peace 
was  impossible.  z\t  length  Gustavus  .Adolphus 
was  imperatively  demanded  in  another  fiehl ; 
and  finally,  in  1629,  he  made  a truce  of  six 
years,  and  obtained  from  Sigismund  a practi- 
cal recognition  of  his  claims.  He  (obtained  also 
certain  territory  south  and  east  of  the  Baltic — 
certain  cities  and  ports,  from  which  he  drew  a 
portion  of  the  revenue  that  supported  him  in 
his  next  great  undertaking. 

With  the  close  of  the  Polish  war,  we  reach  a 
point  in  the  career  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  where 
he  rises  from  the  position  of  actor  in  the  com- 
edy of  national  politics  to  play  a part  in  the 
tr.agedy  of  international  politics.  In  this  latter 
role  he  is  generally  known.  The  Protest.ant 
Revolution  of  the  sixteenth  centuiy  left  Europe 
divided  into  two  great  parties,  with  no  prospect 
of  peace  between  them,  but  in  the  so-called 
Peace  of  Augsburg  the  sure  conditions  of  a 
future  war.  This  war  came  in  the  seventeenth 
century.  It  began  in  Bohemia  in  1618,  and 
was  ended  by  the  treaty  of  Westphalia  in  1648. 
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From  the  small  beginnings  of  a provincial  in- 
surrection, it  grew  to  be  a general  European 
war.  The  whirlwind,  which  gathered  up  a few 
straws  on  the  plains  of  Bohemia,  increased  as 
it  advanced  toward  the  west,  its  increasing  cir- 
cles sweeping  wider  and  w ider,  and  leaving  be- 
hind a broader  and  broader  track  of  desolation. 
One  nation  after  another  was  drawn  from  its 
isolation  and  plunged  into  the  scene  of  univer- 
sal confusion.  The  great  revolution  led  by  Lu- 
ther seemed  about  to  be  followed  by  a reaction 
that  would  destroy  forever  the  influence  of  Prot- 
estantism m Europe.  The  Protestant  princes 
of  Germany  had  endeavored  to  resist  the  ad- 
vance of  the  Imperialists,  and  been  defeated. 
They  turned  to  foreign  powers  for  support. 
Christian  IV.,  of  Denmark,  wanted  to  be  a hero. 
He  was  jealous  of  the  rising  power  of  Gustavus 
Adolphus.  He  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Prot- 
estants, and  became  their  champion.  He  led 
an  army  to  Germany  for  their  defense,  but  he 
led  it  only  to  defeat  and  disaster.  This  was  in 
1626.  After  this  their  cause  was  more  hopeless 
than  ever ; they  were  without  a superior  lead- 
er, their  armies  were  everywhere  defeated,  and 
discord  reigned  in  their  councils.  In  this  state 
of  affairs,  all  eyes  turned  toward  Gustavus 
Adolphus.  He  was  now  about  thirty,  and  thus 
in  the  full  vigor  of  early  manhood.  His  char- 
acter had  ripened  under  the  serious  business  of 
war  and  government ; and  there  was,  as  Geijer 
says,  no  nobler  name  in  Europe  than  his. 

He  had  watched  with  interest  and  anxiety 
the  course  of  the  conflict,  had  seen  with  regret 
the  mistakes  and  follies  of  the  Protestants,  and 
was  willing  to  become  their  leader.  But  while 
the  Polish  war  continued,  his  hands  were  tied. 
The  six  years’  truce  was  made  toward  the  close 
of  1629;  in  1630  he  was  free  to  begin  his  Ger- 
man campaign.  The  story  of  this  campaign  is 
familiar;  every  one  who  has  read  the  history  of 
the  Thirty  Years’  War  remembers  without  difli- 
culty  the  events  attending  the  participation  of 
Gustavus  Adolphus — how  he  called  together 
the  estates  of  the  kingdom  in  Stockholm,  and 
commended  to  them  his  little  daughter  as  their 
future  queen ; how  he  took  on  board  his  little 
army  of  thirteen  thousand  men,  and  left  his 
country  forever;  how,  on  landing  in  Germ.any, 
he  thanked  God  for  the  safe  voyage,  and  prayed 
for  the  triumph  of  what  he  considered  to  be 
right ; how  he  met  the  superior  numbers  of  the 
enemy;  how  he  scattered  the  forces  of  Tilly, 
and  marched  unhindered  through  the  middle 
of  Germany ; how  he  fell  at  Liitzen,  and  at  his 
death  won  a victory  over  Wallenstein.  All  this 
we  know,  but  when  we  undertake  to  find  out 
the  motives  which  led  Gustavus  Adolphus  to 
participate  in  the  Thirty  Years’  War,  to  deter- 


mine how  far  these  motives  were  religious,  and 
how  far  political — in  a word,  to  explain  this  part 
of  his  policy,  we  have  to  do  with  one  of  those 
historico  psychological  questions  which  can 
never  be  fully  answered.  However,  from  his 
character  .and  utterances,  and  from  the  charac- 
ter of  the  war  in  which  he  was  called  to  en- 
gage, we  can  arrive  at  a tolerably  satisfactory 
conclusion.  In  the  light  of  recent  researches 
in  the  history  of  his  reign,  it  is  not  possible  to 
doubt  that,  during  his  later  years,  Gustavus 
Adolphus  was  a sincere,  earnest,  religious  man. 
The  Thiity  Years’  War  was  not  purely  a reli- 
gious war,  but  it  was  one  in  which  ecclesiastical 
and  political  interests  were  so  intertwined  and 
interwoven  that  they  could  not  be  separated 
one  from  the  other;  and  the  danger  which 
menaced  Sweden,  in  the  event  of  a complete 
triumph  of  the  Imperialists  and  Catholics  in 
Germany,  threatened  not  merely  Sweden’s  po- 
litical, but  also  her  religious,  freedom.  But 
from  the  Council  of  Upsala,  in  1593,  and  the 
days  of  the  nation’s  triumph  over  Sigismund, 
the  leading  article  in  the  religious,  as  well  as 
in  the  political,  policy  of  Sweden  was  inde- 
pendence; and  the  policy  of  Gustavus  Adol- 
phus was  the  policy  of  his  people.  Therefore, 
to  deny  that  he  was  actuated  by  religious  mo- 
tives shows  a failure  to  comprehend  the  true 
character  of  the  king,  and  his  relation  to  the 
events  of  his  time.  He  was  a religious  man, 
and  a thorough  Protestant ; and  he  desired  to 
foster  the  religious  interests,  not  only  of  his 
people,  but  also  of  the  Protestants  in  Germany, 
and  this  desire  was  a determinative  motive  to 
action. 

While  we  thus  attach  considerable  impor- 
tance to  religious  interests,  and  see  in  them  a 
religious  motive,  it  is  not  thereby  said  that  they 
furnished  Gustavus  Adolphus  all,  or  his  chief, 
motives  for  engaging  in  the  Thirty  Years’  W'ar. 
He  was  not  a religious  reformer,  or  “Protest- 
ant saint  ;"  he  was  a ruler,  a warrior,  a states- 
man, and  as  such  the  political  well-being  of  his 
country  lay  near  his  heart.  He  saw  the  ad- 
vance of  the  Imperialists,  the  helplessness  of 
the  Protestants  in  Germany,  the  miserable  fail- 
ure of  the  drunken  King  of  Denmark;  he  saw 
that  only  one  step  more  was  needed  on  the  part 
of  the  Imperialists  to  rob  him  of  his  independ- 
ence, and  that  Wallenstein,  by  his  endeavors 
to  get  possession  of  Stralsund,  and  thus  of  the 
Baltic,  was  preparing  to  take  this  step.  For 
Gustavus  Adolphus,  in  view  of  this  condition 
of  things,  to  have  refused  to  advance,  to  have 
retired  within  the  borders  of  his  kingdom,  there 
to  attempt  his  defense,  would  have  been  to 
abandon  the  policy  he  had  thus  far  followed 
with  success  — the  policy  of  making  his  line  of 
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defense  beyond  the  Baltic.  And  in  this  case 
he  believed  that  this  was  the  only  safe  policy ; 
and,  having  encouraged  and  aided  Stralsund  to 
hold  out  against  Wallenstein,  he  entered  Ger- 
many to  carry  it  out.  Here,  then,  was  a politi- 
cal motive.  While  Gustavus  Adolphus  held  to 
the  policy  which  he  had  pursued  toward  Russia 
and  I'oland,  he  h.ad  at  the  same  lime  other  and 
more  comprehensive  plans.  The  prospect  of  a 
line  of  provinces  along  the  eastern  and  south- 
ern shore  of  the  Baltic,  united  with  Sweden  and 


under  the  immediate  control  of  the  Swedish 
Government,  was,  it  is  true,  not  an  unambitious 
prospect.  But  he  looked  to  other  ends.  He 
looked  to  the  union  of  Sweden  and  Branden- 
burg, to  the  building  up  of  a great  Protestant 
power  in  the  north  of  Europe,  which  should 
give  unity  and  direction  to  Protestant  Germany 
and  Scandinavia,  and  form  not  merely  a coun- 
terpoise to  the  Hapsburg  power  in  Austria, 
Spain,  and  It.aly,  but  be  the  controlling  power 
of  Europe.  Bernard  Moses. 
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Ruskin  recently  spoke  of  the  resemblance 
existing  between  a duck  and  a snake,  implying, 
perhaps,  relationship  at  some  long-passed  day. 
Ducks  and  snakes  are  both  stupid  animals,  and 
have  no  souls.  A bird,  however,  has  a soul, 
and  I could  easily  believe  it  to  be  related  to  the 
human  family,  if  it  were  only  for  having  in 
common  the  one  trait — the  irresistible  desire 
to  flit  when  the  spring  time  comes.  No  matter 
how  soberly  and  sincerely  I say  to  myself  all 
through  the  winter,  “I  shall  not  want  to  go 
anywhere  next  summer ; that  will  be  a saving, 
and  I can  get  me  an  elegant  summer  suit.”  But 
when  the  spring  time  comes,  I And  that  that 
part  of  my  soul  which  is  related  to  the  bird 
grows  very  restless,  and  before  the  summer  is 
far  in  the  land  I have  forgotten  all  about  the 
elegant  suit,  and  am  flitting  somewhere. 

This  year  it  was  to  Monterey.  It  w.as  not 
the  first  time  my  steps  had  turned  that  way.  I 
had  been  there  many  times  before,  and  I have 
learned  to  love  the  old  place,  which  holds  so 
much  of  interest  to  the  American  people.  His- 
torical associations  alone,  however,  have  never 
yet  made  any  place  pleasant  or  desirable  to 
live  in ; but  in  Monterey  nature  has  done  much, 
though  art  and  improvement,  until  quite  re- 
cently, very  little,  to  make  the  town  and  the 
surrounding  country  attractive. 

In  regard  to  its  earlier  history  the  main  diffi- 
culty is  to  know  where  to  begin  to  speak  of  it. 
That  J uan  Rodriguez  C.abrillo  must  have  p.assed 
the  harbor  in  his  cruise  of  1542;  that  Viscayno 
landed  here,  and  took  possession  for  the  Span- 
ish king  in  1602;  that  Father  Junipero  Serra 
reached  Monterey  in  1770,  with  the  good  ship 
San  Antonio,  and  on  the  second  of  June  cele- 
brated the  first  Mass  under  the  trees — we  have 
all  heard  and  read  so  often  that  I am  afraid 


of  being  “choked  off”  by  the  editor  if  I attempt 
to  say  it  again.  Still,  there  is  some  excuse  for 
lingering  a moment  over  the  arrival  of  the  good 
priest,  Junipero  Serra,  for  he  built  the  beautiful 
Mission  of  San  Carlos,  in  Carmel,  the  lovely 
little  valley  with  its  stretch  of  shining  white 
beach,  and  its  remnants  of  Mission  garden  and 
old  orchards.  And,  besides,  the  very  tree  under 
which  the  altar  was  erected  for  the  serving  of 
the  Mass  is  still  spreading  its  broad  shadow 
over  the  earth,  and  the  tree  still  standing  there 
is  proof  that  the  whole  story  is  true,  if  even  it 
had  not  passed  into  history  as  a fact.  He  came 
ashore;  upon  first  landing, brought  thirty- eight 
out  of  the  fifty  of  the  ship's  crew,  monks  and 
sailors,  with  him ; and,  after  declaring  the  land 
the  property  of  the  King  of  Spain,  took  spiritual 
possession  of  the  realm  for  his  church.  The 
ground  must  have  undergone  considerable 
change  since  then,  for  where  the  ugly  wooden 
cross  stands  to-d.ay,  marking  the  spot  where 
this  first  Mass  was  said,  a little  run,  or  gulch, 
has  washed  its  way  deep  into  the  soil,  and  the 
slope  by  the  tree,  where  the  worshipers  would 
naturally  have  knelt,  is  so  narrow  that  thirty- 
eight  people  could  not  possibly  h.ave  crowded 
around,  unless  some  of  them  had  descended 
into  this  gulch,  a proceeding  neither  dignified 
nor  practicable,  either  then  or  now.  The  tree 
from  which  the  bell  was  suspended  that  bright 
June  morning  h.as  toppled  over,  and  the  trunk 
is  now  lying  prone  in  the  tiny  stream  it  had  so 
long  overhung. 

Monterey  itself  should  be  viewed  afoot.  This 
advice  is  not  an  insinuation  against  the  state  of 
the  streets,  though  the  truth  is  that  every  street 
has  a gully  running  through  the  center.  The 
streets  are  wide  enough,  however,  .and  one  can 
drive  either  to  the  right  or  the  left  of  the  ravine, 
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and,  as  my  brother  philosophically  remarks, 
these  gulches  will  be  of  considerable  help  in 
building  the  sewers.  Some  of  the  older  streets 
run  in  any  and  every  direction  th.at  happens  to 
suit ; the  newer  ones  run  due  east  and  west, 
north  and  south.  Monterey  has  grown  of  late, 
in  both  sire  and  importance ; but  the  newly 
erected  American  residences,  I am  glad  to  say, 
have  nothing  of  the  rectangular,  hard-cornered 
look  about  them  which  new  American  houses 
are  apt  to  have.  A spirit  of  veneration  for  the 
traditional  quaintness  of  the  old  capital  seems 
to  have  mercifully  guided  the  hand  of  the  de- 
signing architect,  and  the  result  is  that  the 
modem  features  of  the  town  blend  harmoni- 
ously with  what  was  already  there  when  the 
Americans  came.  And  surely,  what  they  found 
there  could  not  have  been  so  utterly  despicable. 
The  place  had  been  the  residence  of  the  Span- 
ish governors  for  fifty  years,  of  the  .Mexican 
governors  for  twenty- five.  To  be  sure,  we 
know  how  far  removed  from  the  center  of  civil- 
ization California  was  in  those  days ; still,  there 
were  men  of  character  and  distinction  among 
the  long  line  of  governors,  priests,  generals, 
who  once  dwelt  here  — men  whose  mark  it  is 
neither  easy  nor  altogether  desirable  to  efface. 

Many  of  the  adobe  houses,  solid  two-storied 
buildings,  lie  in  the  midst  of  large  gardens,  sur- 
rounded by  high  walls  built  of  adobe,  or  the 
chalk-stone  found  in  the  vicinity.  When  built 
of  chalk-stone,  the  upper  portion  is  frequently 
of  h.ird- packed  earth,  overgrown  and  covered 
with  shrubs  and  weeds;  when  raised  of  adobes 
alone,  they  are  always  finished  with  a layer  or 
two  of  red  tiles,  and  above,  and  out  from  be- 
hind these  gray  walls,  with  their  red  edge, 
crowd  the  green  foliage  of  tree  and  bush,  and 
the  tender  pink  and  golden  yellow  of  apple- 
blossom  and  the  cloth -of- gold  rose.  The  gate 
is  grated,  permitting  a broad  view  of  the  gar- 
den, and  a glimpse  of  the  interior  of  the  dwell- 
ing, if  the  hall -door  hap|jens  to  be  open,  for  the 
gate  is  always  just  opposite  the  front  door  of 
the  house.  .\  number  of  houses  are  but  one 
story  high,  and  they  are  the  coziest  of  all,  the 
generous  veranda  promising  shade  and  cool- 
ness for  the  summer-time,  the  heavy  walls  and 
deep  fire-places  insuring  warmth  and  comfort 
for  the  winter  months.  .Many  of  the  less  pre- 
tentious houses  have  no  fire-place  at  all,  except 
the  apology  that  serves  for  culinary  purposes. 
The  climate  is  so  mild  th.at  there  is  no  suffering 
from  actual  cold — it  is  only  the  uncomfortable 
sensation  creeping  over  one  on  a long,  rainy 
day,  that  needs  to  be  banished  by  looking  at  a 
cheerful  fire. 

Quite  a number  of  the  wealthy  prominent 
Americans,  lately  removed  to  Monterey,  have 


bought  some  of  the  better  preserved  of  the  old 
adobe  structures,  and  have  converteii  them  into 
desirable  and  attractive  homesteads ; for,  no 
m.itter  how  indolent  and  non-progressive  the 
Spanish  population  may  have  been,  there  is 
one  element  in  this  sleepy  old  place  which  nev- 
er stood  still  — the  plants  and  flowers  of  field 
and  garden.  They  took  no  holiday,  summer  or 
winter,  these  thousands  of  roses,  lilies,  vines, 
and  trees;  they  kept  right  on  growing,  grow-- 
ing,  growing,  till  they  have  covered  houses, 
fences,  ruins,  with  a tangle  of  scarlet,  gold,  and 
purple  blossoms.  In  the  garden  of  a .Madame 
Itonifacio  ( I beg  pardon  for  growing  personal — 
I do  not  know  the  lady,  but  1 want  other  tour- 
ists to  enjoy  what  I saw),  there  is  a trellis  over 
the  walk,  from  the  hall-door  to  the  gate.  The 
entire  trellis  is  covered  with  a rose,  yellowish 
in  color,  the  size  of  a breakfast-saucer,  and 
crowded  with  blossoms.  The  stem  of  this  rose 
is  a tree,  as  large  round  as  the  neck  of  an  or- 
dinary sized  man.  This  must  be  seen  to  be  be- 
lieved, I know;  but  it's  there. 

I’retty  well  back,  on  something  of  an  emi- 
nence, stands  Colton  H.all,  named  after  the  first 
American  a/ea/de  under  the  military  adminis- 
tration of  General  Riley.  It  w.as  originally  de- 
signed as  both  a town-hall  and  a school-house, 
and  answers  the  latter  purpose  still.  No  one 
will  ever  go  into  raptures  over  its  architectural 
beauties,  though  the  building  is  quite  large, 
built  of  the  handsome  light  chalk-stone,  and 
well  finished.  Here  the  first  California  Con- 
stitution was  framed,  in  September,  1S49;  it 
is  really  the  cradle  of  our  State  laws  — and  a 
good  sound  cradle  it  looks  to  be,  even  to  this 
day.  licside  it  stands  the  jail  (ominous  juxta- 
position), built  of  imported  stones.  The  cause 
of  the  distinction  enjoyed  by  the  jail  (to  be 
erected  of  imported  stone,  when  native  chalk- 
rock  was  good  enough  for  the  town-hall)  was 
in  reality  a b.ad  augury  for  Monterey;  for,  dur- 
ing the  time  that  government  h.ad  its  seat  here, 
these  stones  were  sent  for  to  build  a dry-dock 
with.  As  soon  as  it  was  decided  that  the  Leg- 
islature and  the  State  Government  should  be 
removed  to  San  Josd,  this  project  was  aban- 
doned, the  stones  were  used  to  build  the  jail 
with,  and,  soon  after,  .Monterey  entered  upon 
the  long  sleep  from  w hich  it  is  only  just  awaking. 

Closer  in,  is  a long,  two-story,  shaky  adobe 
building,  bearing  every  mark  of  old  age  about 
it,  without  having  yet  advanced  to  the  dignity 
of  a ruin.  This  is  the  I’residio  of  Spanish 
times,  the  cuartel  of  the  Mexican  rt'gime,  and 
the  soldiers’  quarters  of  the  beginning  of  our 
own  Government.  It  lies  in  the  heart  of  the 
town,  abandoned  and  deserted,  save  for  a room 
or  two  in  the  lower  story,  where  otherwise  home- 
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less  wanderers  at  intervals  take  up  their  abode. 
The  fort  itself,  and  the  the  place 

where  the  powder  and  shot  were  stored,  and 
the  cannon  were  kept — are  out  on  the  hill,  to  the 
west  of  the  town ; and,  as  1 had  a great  curios- 
ity to  inspect  these  relics  close  by,  we  wended 
our  way  through  the  busy  streets,  and  were  I 
soon  ascending  the  hill.  On  the  lower  terrace, 
overlooking  the  Hay  of  Monterey,  stand  the  re- 
mains of  thick  adobe  walls,  with  a heavy,  black- 
ened log  protruding  here  and  there  from  the 
heaps  of  dSris.  This  is  the  casamata.  No 
other  traces  of  older  fortifications  are  visible 
on  this  plateau;  but  back  of  this,  on  the  sum- 
mit of  the  hill,  there  is  still  a solitary  cannon, 
pointing  its  warning  finger  at  the  bay.  Steep 
as  the  climb  was,  we  mounted  to  the  rampart 
and  descended  into  the  interior.  The  earth- 
works had  been  star-shaped.  From  the  main 
road  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  I had  often  noticed 
a low  roof,  barely  visible  above  the  outer  walls. 
Now  I had  the  gratification  of  seeing  it  near 
by,  at  last,  and  found  that  it  was  the  block- 
house— the  last  resort  of  the  garrison,  had  the 
outworks  ever  been  taken.  The  sturdy  old 
thing  looked  defiant  even  now,  with  its  notched 
loop-holes  and  impenetrable  timbers;  but  out 
of  the  low  entrance-door  hung  wisps  of  hay  and 
bundles  of  straw,  showing  that  it  had  degener- 
ated into  a mere  storehouse  for  the  abundant 
grain  that  now  grows  around  it.  A little  farther 
back,  but  well  protected  by  the  cannon  of  the 
fort  in  former  times,  are  the  ruins  of  the  sol- 
dier’s barracks,  w'iih  no  signs  of  life  about  them, 
save  that  a lizard  glides  swiftly  by  over  fallen 
logs  and  decaying  timbers.  The  officers’ quar- 
ters were  in  better  condition,  and  we  mounted 
the  stairs  that  led,  on  the  outside,  to  the  upper 
story.  Messieure  the  officers  had  been  com- 
fortably fixed,  as  usual,  I’ll  warrant ; large,  well 
lighted  rooms,  fire-places,  and  the  most  mag- 
nificent view  imaginable.  Standing  on  the  rude 
balcony,  which  the  landing  of  the  stairs  forms 
in  front  of  the  house,  one  gets  a wide  look 
across  bay  and  city.  Over  these  placid  waters 
there,  the  Savannah  came  gliding,  on  the  sec- 
ond of  July,  in  1846;  and  on  the  seventh  of  the 
same  month  the  stars  and  stripes  were  raised 
by  Commodore  Sloat,  right  here  in  front  of  us, 
over  the  old  Mexican  casamata^  and  yonder  in 
the  town,  over  that  rambling,  two-story  adobe 
house  I spoke  of  before.  The  Mexican  people 
were  well  enough  satisfied  to  accept  the  Amer- 
icans and  their  rule,  so  far  as  1 could  learn  from 
Don  Rosario  Duarte,  who  came  with  Commo- 
dore Dupont  on  the  Cyane^  as  American  marine, 
though  a Spaniard  by  birth;  but  their  rulers 
were  wide  apart  and  divided  in  their  opinions 
on  this  point.  Governor  Pio  Pico,  in  his  little 


speech,  anathematizes  the  “hordes  of  Yankee 
immigrants  who  have  already  begun  to  flock 
into  the  country,  and  whose  progress  cannot 
be  arrested,” 

“Already,”  he  exclaims,  “the  wagons  of  this 
perfidious  people  have  scaled  the  well -nigh 
inaccessible  summit  of  the  Sierra  Nevada, 
crossed  the  entire  continent,  and  penetrated 
to  the  fruitful  valley  of  the  Sacramento.  What 
that  astounding  people  will  next  undertake,  I 
cannot  say;  but  in  whatever  enterprise  they 
do  embark  they  will  be  sure  to  prove  success- 
ful.” Thank  you,  friend  Pio  Pico,  we  h.avc  en- 
deavored to  verify  your  kind  predictions.  Don 
Mariano  Guadaloupe  Vallejo  showed  a great 
deal  more  “savey”  on  this  occasion.  He  said  : 
“Why  should  we  shrink  from  incorporating  our- 
selves with  the  freest  and  happiest  nation  in 
the  world,  destined  soon  to  be  the  most  wealthy 
and  powerful?  Why  should  we  go  abroad  for 
protection  when  this  great  nation  is  our  adjoin- 
ing neighbor?  When  we  join  our  fortunes  to 
hers,  we  sliall  not  become  subjects,  but  fellow- 
citizens,  possessing  all  the  rights  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  and  choosing  our  own 
Federal  and  local  rulers.” 

The  only  things  in  the  way  of  treasure  that 
our  soldiers  got  in  the  city  of  Monterey  at  the 
time  of  its  bloodless  capture,  were  one  hundred 
and  fifty  pieces  of  ordnance — cannons,  large 
and  small  — which  are  at  present  decorating 
street  comers  and  serving  as  hitching-posts. 
They  are  stuck  in  the  ground,  without  much 
attention  to  “heads  or  tails,”  and  remind  one — 
I don’t  mean  to  cast  reflections — of  the  bravado 
of  most  Mexican  militar>':  ferocious  of  aspect, 
but  utterly  harmless,  Jind  incapable  of  doing 
serious  injury.  The  heaviest  two  pieces  are 
“planted”  in  front  of  the  Monterey  Whaling 
Company’s  office,  near  the  fort,  as  if  they  had 
proved  loo  heavy  for  further  hauling.  Next  to 
this  house  (the  Whaling  Company's)  stands  a 
red  brick  building,  of  many  memories.  It  was 
built,  very  early,  by  Mr.  Dickenson,  one  of  the 
party  who  came  in  1846,  just  ahead  of  the  Don- 
ners,  and  barely  escaping  their  horrible  fate. 
He  had  with  him  his  wife  and  two  daughters, 
young  ladies  who  were  greatly  sought  after,  and 
much  courted  and  flattered.  The  boldest  ad- 
mirer they  ever  had,  however,  was  an  enormous 
grizzly,  who  forced  his  w’ay  into  their  room  one 
night,  and  insisted  on  making  them  a friendly 
cull  anyhow,  no  matter  how  strongly  they  ob- 
jected. Young  ladies  had  lungs  in  those  days, 
as  well  as  now,  and  1 can  imagine  how  their 
cries  and  screams  rang  through  that  old  brick 
house.  One  of  the  young  ladies,  married  long 
since,  lately  presented  a brick  from  the  wall 
of  this  building  to  the  Society  of  Pioneers. 
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The  surroundings  of  Monterey  could  not  well 
be  more  beautiful  if  they  had  been  gotten  up  to 
order.  Hills,  gently  rising,  the  chain  broken 
here  and  there  by  a more  abrupt  peak,  environ 
the  city,  crowned  with  dark  pines  and  the  more 
famous  cypress  of  .Monterey  ( Cuftressus  ma- 
crocarpa ).  The  I.omalto  is  a bald  peak,  with  a 
lower  peak,  more  gently  sloping,  for  its  neigh- 
bor. The  whole  was  formerly  called  theCerro 
San  Carlos — for  to  this  Holy  Charles  seems  to 
have  been  assigned  the  guardianship  of  Mon- 
terey and  the  Carmel  Mission.  To  the  right, 
or  west  of  us,  as  we  stand  facing  the  bay,  is  the 
hill  beaiing  the  remains  of  the  old  fort,  beyond 
which  winds  the  road  to  Point  Pinos  and  the 
light-house;  to  the  left  of  us,  cast,  lies  a forest 
of  pine  and  live-oak,  and  above  the  trees  waves 
the  flag  from  the  tower  of  the  new  Hotel  del 
Monte.  Before  us  the  bay  lies  calm  and  blue, 
and  away  across,  on  a light  day,  even  without 
the  aid  of  a glass,  can  be  seen  the  town  of  -Santa 
Cruz,  an  indistinct  white  gleam  on  the  mountain 
side. 

And  now,  having  devoted  the  whole  morning 
to  historical  researches — which  led  to  the  dis- 
covery of  an  owl,  a mole,  and  several  lizards, 
among  the  ruins  of  the  fort — let  us  follow  the 
waving  of  the  flag,  which  beckons  us  out  of  the 
“dark  forest -green.”  A short  mile  from  the 
heart  of  the  town  lies  the  new  hotel,  over  which 
these  crazy,  sleepy  old  Montcreyans  are  fairly 
going  wild.  There  are  two  roads  by  which  to 
reach  the  place,  one  along  the  sea-shore,  while 
the  other,  a longer  drive,  takes  us  by  the  hand- 
some Catholic  church,  across  one  or  two  nar- 
row lagoons,  and  past  the  ancient,  as  well  as 
modem  gra\eyard.  Whichever  way  we  drive, 
we  enter  directly  into  the  forest — not  “grove,” 
as  these  horrid  people  call  it,  but  veritable,  ven- 
erable, old-fashioned  forest.  Pines  (Pinus  in- 
sit;itis),  trying  their  best  to  reach  the  stars,  are 
intermingled  with  live-oaks  of  singularly  tall, 
straight  growth  ( Quercus  agrifolia ).  There  is 
nothing  gnarled  or  stunted  about  them ; no 
bleak  wind  has  ever  crippled  their  growth,  or 
distorted  the  solid  trunk  into  weird,  repulsive 
shapes.  Evenly  the  long,  low-hanging  branches 
spread  on  every  side,  giving  shade  and  protec- 
tion to  hundreds  of  flowers  and  ferns.  A thick 
carpet  of  native  grasses  serves  them  for  bed, 
and  the  poison-oak,  the  bane  and  pest  of  most 
California  country  resorts,  is  conspicuous  only 
by  its  entire  absence. 

The  horses  seem  to  check  their  speed  of  their 
own  accord  as  they  enter  this  solemn  forest 
dome,  and  I am  just  about  to  make  myself 
ridiculous,  by  the  suggestion  that  they  are  lis- 
tening to  the  peculiar,  low,  soothing  whisper 
thatjthc  wind  breathes  through  the  tree  tops. 


when  a cry  of  surprise  cuts  off  my  brilliant 
remark.  A fairy  castle  has  Just  risen  out  of  the 
ground,  or  dropped  from  the  skies,  and  rests 
airily  among  the  trees  in  the  distance.  I was 
afraid  to  breathe  when  1 saw  it  first,  for  fear  of 
dispelling  the  vision;  but,  as  we  approach,  the 
thing  assumes  more  solid  lines,  a more  sub- 
stantial shajie,  and  1 find  that  we  are  right  in 
front  of  the  much -talked -of  new  hotel. 

Who  planned  the  place,  or  laid  it  out,  in  the 
common  parlance  of  mortals,  I don't  know.  I 
don’t  know  what  it  costs,  and  don’t  want  to 
know.  Don't,  for  pity’s  sake,  let  us  destroy  the 
few  icsthetically  rom.antic  impressions  that  are 
gr.aciously  vouchsafed  us  in  this  land  of  dollars 
and  cents.  Let  us  enjoy  the  rare  pleasure  of 
ranging  around  and  through  the  pl.ace  without 
giving  heed  to  the  fact  that  the  architect's  rule 
and  the  carpenter's  square  were  employed  in 
its  construction.  For  the  information  of  those 
prosaic  beings  who  must  have  feet  and  inches, 
let  me  say  that  the  building  is  very  nearly 
three  hundred  and  seventy-five  feet  long,  three 
stories  high  in  some  pans,  four  in  others.  The 
whole,  on  closer  inspection,  seems  a happy 
mixture  of  forest  chftteau,  Italian  villa,  and  old 
English  country  scat,  though  they  call  it,  I be- 
lieve, Queen  Anne  or  Eastlake  style.  Outside 
are  the  spacious  verandas  of  the  Italian  villa, 
inside  are  the  wide  halls  and  generous  fire- 
places of  the  English  manor-house.  Outside, 
the  lofty  forest,  the  blue  wntcrs  of  Lake  Como 
(vu/go.  Laguna  -Segunda)  blinking  through  the 
trees,  and  the  white  beach  of  the  ocean  in  the 
distance,  form  incomparable  scenery.  Inside, 
the  broad  staircases,  the  many -shaped  win- 
dows, each  framing  in  a sylv.an  view,  the  vari- 
ously arrayed  rooms  in  the  different  towers,  the 
manifold  entrances  and  exits,  always  leading 
into  forest  - green,  m,ake  the  house  picturesque. 
Now,  I don't  really  know  whether  interiors  can 
be  picturesque — I don't  know  whether  artists 
allow  that  term;  but  I insist  that  “picturesque” 
is  the  only  correct  word  to  apply  to  the  inside 
of  that  building. 

A drive  is  to  be  constructed  from  the  east  of 
Monterey,  along  the  beach,  by  the  whaling 
station,  all  the  w.ay  around  Point  Pinos  and  the 
light-house,  along  Moss  Beach,  to  Cypress 
Point,  to  the  old  .Mission,  and  across  the  coun- 
try, back  again  to  the  hotel.  A Cliff  House  is 
to  be  built  on  the  highest,  most  wildly  romantic 
spot  near  Point  Cypress — a resort  for  the  peo- 
ple at  the  hotel  and  for  “citizens  at  large.”  The 
fact  is,  that  if  any  one  undertakes  the  entire 
drive  in  one  day  they  will  want  some  kind  of  a 
resort  on  their  way.  There  is  also  a race- 
course near  the  hotel,  and  .all  the  walks  and 
drives,  near  and  far,  are  being  constructed  of 
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gravel  brought  from  Soledad.  Of  this  large 
tract  of  land,  small  tracts  will  be  sold  to  people 
who  wish  to  establish  a permanent  summer 
residence  in  the  country.  Some  of  the  land  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  hotel  has  been  divided  off  for 
this  purpose  also,  and  so  near  to  it  that  people 
who  are  afraid  of  the  drudgery  of  housekeeping 
can  take  their  meals  at  the  hotel. 

California  enterprise,  by  the  way,  was  never 
better  illustrated  than  in  the  erection  of  this 
hotel.  On  the  fifteenth  of  January,  of  this  year, 
the  giants  of  the  forest  held  undisputed  posses- 
sion of  the  ground  which  the  house  now  covers. 
On  the  first  of  February  the  architect  arrived 
with  his  force  of  men.  At  the  time  of  the  pres- 
ent writing  (.May  15th)  there  are  over  three 
hundred  men  still  at  work  in  the  house  and  on 
grounds;  and  on  the  third  of  June,  before  this 
paper  is  laid  before  the  reader,  the  hotel  will  be 
thrown  open  to  public. 

It  was  a day  of  rare  enjoyment  that  I spent 
there;  and  as  I,  like  the  cook,  Frederika,  in 
Old  ManuelU's  Secret,  always  think  of  others, 
I gathered  what  I could  of  the  many  wild  flow- 
ers growing  there,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
take  an  interest  in  our  California  flora,  and 
brought  them  home  to  Dr.  Behr,  who  has 
kindly  given  me  the  botanical  names  of  the 
different  varieties  my  basket  held.  They  are 
the  Aguilegia,  Viola  aurea.  Orthocarpus,  Cas- 
tilleja.  Convolvulus,  Collinsie,  Eschscholtsia, 
and  others,  which  I had  carelessly  so  mutilated 
as  to  be  unrecognizable.  The  backward  season 
has  been  more  severely  felt  by  the  butterflies 
than  the  flowers,  and  there  was  not  so  great  a 
variety  as  there  should  be.  But  among  those 
who  have  their  home  and  being  there  the  Doc- 
tor mentions  these  : Anthocharis  sara,  the  Me- 
litcea,  Catnongrepha  Califomica.  And  d propos 
of  the  Doctor,  he  is  really  heaping  coals  of  fire 
on  my  head,  for  1 once  cut  very  deeply  into  his 
scientist  heart.  When  it  came  time  for  my 
usual  spring -flitting,  several  years  ago,  he  said 
to  me : 

“Toward  the  south,  where  you  are  going 
now,  there  is  a blue  butterfly  which  has  not  yet 
been  classified.  If  you  bring  me  a specimen 
of  this  butterfly  it  shall  be  named  after  you.  I 
promise.” 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  Doctor  under- 
stands a woman's  nalure|at  least  as  well  as  that 
of  a rattle-snake  or  a tarantula -hawk.  He  did 
not  say,  “Madame,  I expect  you  to  devote  a 
few  spare  moments  to  the  advancement  of 
science  in  our  new  country.”  He  simply  stimu- 
lated my  activity  by  promising  that  my  name 
should  ride  down  to  posterity  on  the  back  of  a 
blue  butterfly.  Well,  I stopped  at  San  Luis 
Obispo,  climbed  the  height  of  the  Santa  Lucia 


Mountain,  and  almost  the  first  thing  I saw  was 
a magnificent  blue  butterfly.  My  escort  cap- 
tured it,  after  some  trouble.  It  was  cruelly  im 
paled  on  a pin,  which  I stuck,  for  better  sec- 
urity, into  the  log  upon  which  1 had  sat  down 
for  a rest.  On  my  return  to  the  city  1 hastened 
to  Dr.  Behr,  told  him  where  I had  found  the 
blue  butterfly,  and  described  it  most  minutely. 
The  Doctor  rubbed  his  h.ands  in  high  glee : 

“ The  description  is  correct,"  he  said,  nodding; 
“it  must  be  the  right  thing.  The  whole  tribe 
shall  be  called  by  your  name  now.  But  where 
is  the  specimen?  Let  me  have  it.” 

“What,  the  butterfly?”  I asked.  “Oh,  that’s 
on  the  top  of  the  Santa  Lucia  Mountain.  I 
came  au'ay  and  forgot  it  there.” 

You  should  have  seen  the  Doctor’s  face  1 
Out  loud  he  said  nothing,  but'  I’d  give  some- 
thing pretty  to  know  what  his  private  opinion 
was  just  then  of  women  in  general  and  myself 
in  particular. 

No  Monterey  trip  is  complete  without  a visit 
to  the  old  Mission.  A lovely  spot,  this  narrow 
Carmelo  Valley,  stretching  down  to  the  sea,  or 
the  bay  rather,  which  takes  its  name,  I sup- 
pose, from  the  Carmel  River  emptying  with  it. 
It  is  a pity  that  these  old  places  are  allowed  to 
go  to  decay.  This  building  here,  at  least,  might 
be  preserved,  if  not  restored,  as  it  is  built  of 
stone — the  light  yellow  chalk-stone  of  the  coun- 
try. The  roof  has  most  all  fallen,  but  the  archi- 
tecture and  construction  of  old  buildings  would 
disgrace  no  builder  of  the  present  day.  It  has 
the  slightly  Moorish  tone  which  I imagine  I 
can  discover  in  all  these  places  built  by  the 
Spanish  padres. 

The  bells  are  gone  from  out  of  the  towers, 
but  the  delicately  wrought  cross  on  one  still 
points  to  heaven.  Of  the  twelve  arches  which 
originally  spanned  the  nave,  some  are  quite 
solid,  and  could  easily  support  a roof;  and  if 
the  whole  were  restored,  it  would  be  one  of  the 
grandest  monuments  we  could  bequeath  to 
grateful  generations  coming  after  us. 

No  wonder  Father  Junipero  Serro  loved  the 
spot  so  well  that  he  wanted  to  be  laid  to  rest 
here,  where  he  had  performed  so  important  a 
part  of  his  life’s  labor.  The  land  was  rich  with 
the  grain  he  had  sown,  and  the  docile  Indians 
who  trimmed  his  vines  in  the  Mission  garden 
loved  him,  perhaps,  more  devotedly  than  their 
newly  given  God,  for  they  could  not  see  Him, 
while  the  good  padre  provided  for  them  as  a 
father  does  for  his  children.  But  now  comes 
the  knotty  point,  over  which  there  has  been  so 
much  contention.  That  the  padre  was  buried 
inside  of  the  old  church,  there  seems  to  be  no 
doubt.  The  question  is,  what  became  of  his 
bones?  Long  after  the  mission  system  “had 
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outlived  its  usefulness,”  the  bishops  of  San  Luis, 
Los  Angeles,  and  San  Juan  Uauiista,  came  in 
solemn  state  to  remove  the  sacred  remains  to 
a place  not  so  dilapidated  .as  the  Mission  church 
had  become.  To  their  consternation,  they  found 
nothing  to  remove ; and,  though  the  story  was 
hushed  up  as  much  as  possible,  all  sorts  of  ru- 
mors went  flying  among  the  superstitious  Cath- 
olics of  Spanish  and  Indian  blood,  as  to  what 
had  become  of  the  good  fathers  bones.  Hav- 
ing some  curiosity  on  the  subject  myself,  I once 
more  sought  my  or.aclc,  Don  Rosario  Duarte, 
and  asked  what  he  thought  had  become  of  this 
pious  man’s  ashes. 

“That  ” he  said,  “I  can  tell  you.  My  moth- 
er-in-law, who  died  ten  years  since,  at  an  ad- 
vanced age,  has,  told  me  a hundred^times  of  the 


deputation  of  high  officials  and  humble  monks 
who  came  all  the  way  out  from  Spain  to  carry 
back  with  them  the  bones  and  ashes  of  Father 
junipero  Serra.  There  arc  still  three  of  the  old 
Mission  Indians  living  here  in  town.  One  of 
them,  a woman  named  Yumesa,  will  corroborate 
my  statement,  for  she  claims  that  she  can  rec- 
ollect how  every  one  of  the  cabalUros  and 
mottjfs  comprising  this  deputation  looked. 

1 tried  my  best  to  find  Yumesa,  not  because 
I doubted  Don  Rosario’s  word,  but  because  I 
wanted  to  see  what  a real,  live  Mission  Indian 
looked  like.  I failed  to  discover  her ; but  of  the 
thousands  who  will  flock  to  Monterey  in  the 
course  of  this  summer,  I hope  that  some  one 
may  make  it  a special  task  to  find  and  inter- 
view Yumesa.  Josephine  Cukford. 
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To  THE  NEED  OF  A HISTORICAL  SOCIF.TY  upon 
this  coast,  we  h.'id  occasion  to  refer  Inst  month  in  re- 
viewing Governor  Eiurnetl’s  RtcoUeclions.  A coire- 
spondcnl  lakes  us  to  task  for  the  following  language 
used  in  that  connection : 

•'There  is  material  in  the  history  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
which  is  rapidly  t)cing  lo^t  for  want  of  some  org.nniz.i- 
tion  to  system.atically  collect  and  prtKers'c  it,  but  which, 
in  the  future,  if  so  collected,  sonic  historian  would  gath- 
er into  a story  as  dramatic  and  fascinating  as  that  of 
Prescott  or  Macaulay.  Perhaps,  however,  we  should 
be  thankful  that,  in  the  absence  of  any  organized  effort 
to  rescue  this  fast  perishing  tnadiiion,  there  .are  occa- 
sional disconnected  publications  which  may  in  some 
manner  preserse  iL*’ 

Our  correspondent  points,  with  just  enthusiasm,  to 
the  collection  made  by  Mr.  H.  H,  Rancroft,  of  San 
Francisco,  who  h.as  expended  large  .sums  of  money,  and 
much  valuable  time,  in  securing  every  book,  [ximphlet, 
or  relic  which  would  throw  light  upon  the  history  of  the 
Pacific  Suites,  and  who.  by  means  of  an  extensive  cor- 
respondence. has  reduced  to  an  available  form  the  per- 
sonal experiences  of  hundreds  of  individuals. 

“In  no  State,”  says  our  correspondent,  “h.ossomuch 
private  enterprise,  capital,  and  ability  l>een  expended  in 
the  pursuit  of  the  very  object  to  which  you  allude,” 

This  letter  comes  very  opportunely,  to  give  point  to  our 
suggestion.  Wc  were  aware  of  the  collections  made  by 
Mr.  Rincroft,  and  by  at  lc5ist  one  other  gentleman,  and 
the  success  which  had  attended  their  efforts  seemed  to 
us  to  show  the  necessity  of  an  organization.  Individual 
effort,  even  where  it  is  as  public-spirited  and  as  munifi- 
cent as  in  the  case  cited,  is  always  limited  by  the  will, 
by  the  other  engagements,  and,  finally,  by  the  life  of 
the  person  making  it.  Private  collections  also  arc  liable 
to  disintegnition.  and  the  vast  labors  of  a single  life- 
time may  come  to  naught  simply  because  at  the  mo- 
ment there  is  no  one  to  keep  the  results  iniacL  Fur- 
thermore. such  collections  should  be  public,  should  be 
accessible  to  all  persons.  A historical  society  alone  can 


accomplish  this.  There  arc  thousands  of  persons  who 
came  here  in  early  dav*s  whose  lives  were  eventfuL 
Tlieir  deeds,  taken  collectively,  constitute  our  history. 
M.iny  of  them  arc  aged,  and  in  a short  time  the  hand 
that  now  can  write  will  forever  lose  its  cunning.  The 
dcilh  of  every  such  man.  with  his  life-story  untold,  is 
a public  cal.amity.  An  organization,  with  a bureau  of 
corres[)ondence,  might  yet  preserve  much  of  that  which 
otherwise  will  soon  be  forever  lieyond  our  reach.  It  is 
not  only  selfish,  it  is  extremely  impolitic,  to  leave  to  in- 
dividual effort  that  which  is  public  concern.  That  there 
are  organizations  which  were  generally  expected  to  dis- 
pl.ay  an  interest  in  this  matter  we  know ; but  that  any 
interest  has  been  shown  ouLside  of  the  individual  in- 
stances cited  wc  have  yet  to  learn. 


Cadet  Whittaker  does  not  appear  to  advant.o^e 
in  the  light  of  the  investigation  into  the  West  Point 
“outrage.”  It  is  clearly  established  that  Cadet  Whit- 
taker has  attempted  a colossal  fraud  on  the  good  people 
of  the  country.  From  the  first  it  was  a source  of  won- 
der that  a )>erson  within  calling  distance  of  aid  should 
passively  submit  to  the  treatment  to  which  he  claimed 
to  have  been  subjected.  Possibly  the  worst  feature  of 
the  whole  affair  is  the  damage  which  it  will  do  to  the 
Military  Academy.  l*he  fact  that  Whittaker  was  a 
colored  cadet  was  enough  to  awaken  in  the  minds  of 
many  well-meaning  persons  a l>elief  in  the  most  extra- 
ordinary stories  which  he  might  choose  to  invent,  and 
this  credulity  was  heightened  by  the  prejudice  w'hich  the 
graduates  of  the  Academy  have  fostered  by  their  pre- 
tentions at  caste  and  superiority.  The  supercilious 
bearing  of  many  officers  has  done  inc.nlculab1c  injury  to 
the  system  which  produced  them.  This  is  very  natural, 
and,  to  an  extent,  not  illogical.  Cadet  Whittaker's 
case  came  at  an  inopportune  time  to  inflame  this  preju- 
dice. This  is  much  to  be  regretted,  as  the  history  of 
our  l.nte  w.ir.  as  indeed  of  every  war.  show's  the  superi- 
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only  of  ihr  professional  soldier.  Wiiilc  there  were 
deeds  of  Kallanlry  ami  no  litilc  military  talent  found  in 
individual  civilian  soldiers,  it  must  be  confe^s^nl  that 
the  great  generals  were  graduates  of  the  Military  Acad- 
emy. If  this  l>e  so.  a countrs’wiih  such  vast  possessions 
to  defend  as  are  held  by  the  Unitetl  States  cannot  afT«>rd 
to  neglect  any  precaution,  at  least  so  long  as  men  con- 
tinue to  think  that  cutting  each  other's  throats  and 
shooting  off  each  other's  heads  are  the  bi*st  means  for 
the  settlement  of  dispute<l  questions.  We  do  not  expect 
a man  to  be  a gootl  doctor  who  has  not  been  graduated 
at  a medical  school,  nor  a successful  minister  who  has 
not  attended  a theological  seminary.  We  train  our 
business  men  from  boyhood.  In  every  branch  of  life 
we  advocate  sj.vecial  training  as  a prcrc<|uisite  to  ex- 
cellence. It  is  etpially  necessary  with  the  profession  of 
arms.  If  we  would  win  in  the  supreme  moment  of  con- 
flict, we  must  train  some  men  through  long  years  for 
tlial  moment.  Cleverness,  aptitude,  will  not  at  the  time 
supply  the  place  of  this  experience.  It  is  probable  that 
the  efiicicncy  of  the  West  Point  Academy  in  many 
ways  may  lie  increased.  It  is  certain  that  the  graduates 
may  assist  the  institution,  as  well  as  their  profi*ssion,  by 
abating  somewhat  their  arrogance.  But  the  inefficien- 
cy. if  any,  m.iy  be  remedied,  and  the  arrogance  is  merely 
a silly  pretense,  while  the  fact  still  remains  that  war 
may  come,  as  war  h.is  come,  and  that  in  such  event  the 
country  will  neeci  the  bravery,  experience,  and  genius 
of  these  men  who  seem  so  uselcs.s  in  time  of  peace. 
After  a war  the  nation  rewards  its  soldiers  with  unstint- 
ed honors.  Before  the  war,  while  peace  remains,  it  is 
grudging  and  parsimonious. 


The  Commencement  Exercises  .at  the  University 
of  California  were  largely  attended.  It  is  a pity  that  the 
entire  population  of  the  Stale  cannot  be  brought  to- 
gether at  Berkeley  once  a year  to  see  the  work  which  is 
done  there.  One  notable  event  connected  with  the 
gp^duation  of  the  class  of  this  year,  is  the  fact  that  the 
liighest  honors  are  borne  off  by  two  young  ladies.  The 
class  is  a large  one.  and  the  advocates  of  the  idea  of 
feminine  intellectual  inferiority  .will  luivc  ditliculty  in 
explaining  this  preeminences  One  of  the  young  ladies 
has  already  acquired  an  enviable  reputation  upon  this 
coast  as  a writer.  The  President  of  the  University 
called  attention  to  the  necessity  for  endowments  to  as- 
sist nec<ly  students,  and  for  other  purposes.  It  is  worthy 
the  consideration  of  our  rich  men  that  a sum  which 
they  would  hardly  miss,  would  yield  a sufficient  interest 
to  be  a perpetual  benefaction  in  a.sstsling  poor  young 
men  and  women  to  complete  their  studies ; and  it  is  cer- 
tain that  no  investment  would  yield  a greater  return  of 
real  pleasure  and  satisfaction. 


Secret  .societies  have  grown  with  remarkable  ra- 
pidity during  the  last  few  years,  especially  in  America. 
The  time  when  there  was  but  one  of  these  societies  is 
within  the  memory  of  immy  persons  now  living.  To- 
day they  arc  numerous,  and  compri.se  such  an  extensive 
mcmljcT-ship  ilwi  wc  arc  surprised  that  no  writer  on 
social  science  h.as  mentioned  them  as  curiou-s  phenom- 
ena of  the  times.  We  live  in  an  age  of  coo|)eralion.  in 
a gregarious  century.  Every  undertaking  of  magnitmle 
is  accomplished  by  an  aggregation  of  force  and  capiul. 
Wc  believe  these  societies  arc  accomplishing  .a  vast  deal 
of  good.  It  m,ay  be  admitted,  for  iJie  s;ikc  of  argu- 


ment, that  the  secrets  they  profess  to  leach  are  unim- 
portant. that  their  mysticism  is  an  innocent  dev 
redlining  the  interest  of  their  members.  Wc  may  safclv 
a.ssume  that  their  mysteries  are  men.‘ly  ritualistic,  and 
form  no  argument  either  for  or  against  the  societies, 
any  tnon'  than  the  ritu.alism  of  organiz.itions  which  do 
not  sit  with  closed  d«jors.  But.  looking  at  the  practical 
j w'orking  of  these  orders,  wc  find  two  phases  prominent, 

' the  pccuniar>' and  the  soci.aI.  Tlic  pro|x»riions  which 
either  assumes  are  different  in  the  several  societies.  In 
some  the  pecuniary  xsjx^rt  is  omitted,  except  in  the  form 
of  charity.  In  others  it  is  the  most  prominent  fe:\lure. 
and  tnki's  the  form  of  life  insurance.  Ijencfits,  and  so 
forth,  according  to  the  constitution  of  the  order.  Cer- 
tainly there  can  be  no  objection  cither  to  charily  or 
to  that  w’isc  prevision  which  seeks  to  aniioipite  and 
avert  the  evils  of  the  future.  But  it  is  the  social  aspect 
which  wc  most  commend.  Men  are  too  apt  to  gel  into 
nils.  We  should  welcome  anything  that  will  bring  them 
together.  The  scholar  m.ay  alw.iys  learn  from  the  La- 
borer, and  the  l.al«vrer  m.ay  get  an  insight  into  newer  and 
higher  things  from  a few  moments'  conversation  with  the 
scholar.  It  is  at  once  a reciprocal  duty  and  privilege 
with  men  to  br*.*ak  down  clannishness.  An  jntel)ectu.al 
man  who  holds  himself  aloof  from  his  less  le.arnetl  fel- 
low-men, loses  something  of  the  fullness  of  true  edu- 
cation .and  ailture.  He  becomes  a mental  snob.  With 
him  it  is  all  head  developrmmt.  He  c.annot  perceive 
the  grandeur  in  the  character  of  this  unlettered  man, 
who  would  not  do  a mean  action  for  the  universe. 
Neither  can  he  appreciate  the  marvelous  practical  in- 
formation of  this  other,  who  is  a close  observiT  of  Nat- 
ure .<nd  her  laws.  Wc  h.ave  no  patience  with  unvary- 
ing standards  to  W'hich  all  men  must  conform.  Our 
modern  education  tends  too  much  that  way.  and  we 
mu.st  get  out  of  our  little  manner  of  thinking  that  our  tal- 
ents are  the  only  talents,  and  that  our  learning  is  the  only 
knowietlgc.  A nuan  should  be  able  to  appreciate  the 
true  nobility  of  a dog.  Wc  need  more  catholicity ; and 
anything  which  will  bring  men  together,  which  win 
break  down  arrogance,  pretense,  and  sham,  which  will 
build  up  courtesy,  appreciation,  and  tolerance,  and, 
aljovcall,  which  will  teach  that  there  is  no  im|x*rialism 
in  excellence,  no  one  virtue  that  may  dominate  the  re4t 
in  purple,  we  should  be  prepared  to  welcome. 


Corruption  is  America  is  a favorite  theme  for 
English  sneers.  We  are  frequently  assured  that  our 
system  of  popular  enfninchi.semenl  is  a failure,  l)ccause 
votes  arc  lx)ught  and  sold  by  the  wholesale.  In  view  of 
the  air  of  placid  virtue  with  which  these  charges  against 
us  arc  made,  it  may  be  well  to  inquire  what  becomes  of 
the  vast  sums  of  money  w hich  were  o|)en1y  acknowledged 
to  have  been  expended  during  the  Last  election  in  Eng- 
land. It  is  no  secret  that  a scat  in  Parli.ament  costs  a 
man  a handsome  amount.  Figures  arc  given  which 
seem  marvelous  to  our  American  ears.  We  were  told 
the  exact  amount  that  one  wealthy  lady  was  aliout  to  ex- 
pend for  one  young  aspirant.  What  is  most  singular  is 
that  this  stems  to  be  Liken  a.s  a nutter  of  course.  It 
would  go  hard  with  a candicLite  here  who  was  accused 
of  buying  his  w.ay  into  place;  but  it  seems  to  create  no 
prejudice  against  an  a.spirant  with  our  English  cousins. 


The  Monroe  Doctrine  may  l»ecome  a source  of 
serious  entanglement  l»cforc  wc  are  through  with  it.  It 
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is  hard  to  sec  how  the  United  Sutes  can  permit  a canal 
to  be  built  between  the  two  oceans,  unless  it  is  subject 
to  American  control  In  case  of  war,  it  \s*ou]d  prove 
disastrous  to  our  shipping  to  have  the  canal  in  the 
session  of  enemies.  Hut  have  we  the  right  to  insist  that 
no  one  else  shall  build  the  canal  unless  we  pro{v)se  to 
do  it  immediately  ourselves?  Have  we  the  right  to 
stand  in  the  way  of  the  world's  development,  except  by 
virtue  of  some  superior  claim  to  forw.ird  that  dcveloi>- 
n»';nt?  A “dog  in  the  iiunger”  policy  is  unworthy  of 
a great  nation.  If  we  are  not  rich  enough,  or  enter- 
prising enough,  to  complete  this  great  undcruking.  we 
h.ivc  no  moral  or  legal  right  to  prevent  others  from 
doing  it.  We  believe  the  Monroe  doctrine  should  l>e 
enforced;  but  we  believe,  as  a corollary  to  this,  that 
Ameri<^  herself  is  bound  to  construct  the  canal  without 
delay. 


Si'MMKRiNO  HAS  COMMENCED.  The  hills  wcTC  ncv- 
er  more  beautiful  the  valleys  never  more  inviting,  and 
they  are  so  near,  so  accessible,  that  no  one  who  slays 
at  home,  and  has  dyspepsia  all  next  w'inlcr,  can  claim 
ihc  right  to  grumble  at  his  fate.  We  are  apt  to  forget 


about  a vacation  in  Californi.t.  Nature  does  not  remind 
us  of  it.  and  we  go  on  from  year  to  year  in  work  until 
we  Slop,  sudtlenly.  Men  must  learn  this  lesson  of  rest. 
They  must  l>e  made  to  see  the  economy  of  occasional 
idleness,  the  w.asieful  prodigality  of  overwork.  And  it 
is  not  merely  rest  we  need.  We  must  have  change  of 
air.  water,  scenery,  inspiration.  If  we  cannot  go  to  the 
watering  places — and  it  is  a mistaken  idea  that  wc  must 
huddle  together  in  the  country  just  as  wc  do  in  the  city 
— wc  can  pitch  our  tent  in  the  aromatic  forest,  beside 
the  restful  slrram.  There  will  not  be  a night  for  three 
montha  in  which  we  cannot  sleep  in  the  open  air  w ith 
impunity,  if  we  go  over  the  first  ranges  of  hills  from  the 
coast.  We  need  no  books  ; w hat  we  want  is  a fishing- 
pole  and  a gun.  We  can  study  Nature's  picture  in  a 
book  when  wc  arc  at  home  and  cannot  sec  Nature  her- 
self. One  month  of  this  out-door  hie  is  worth  all  that 
a man  can  earn  in  the  other  eleven  months,  for  it  givtes 
him  the  impetus  to  earn  it.  And  the  hearty  man  who 
comes  back  at  the  month's  end  will  do  better  work  in  his 
eleven  months  than  the  unnersed  man  who  went  out 
under  the  trees  would  have  done  in  the  round  year  by 
rem.oining  at  home. 


SCIENCE  AND  INDUSTRY. 


THE  MICROSCOPE  IN  BOTANY. 

The  microsco{ic  is  constantly  enlarging  its  field  of 
usefulness,  and  is  adding,  day  by  day,  new  triumphs 
in  the  direction  of  original  research.  It  has  recently 
given  to  the  world  a new  and  more  certain  mode  for 
deiennining  Uie  geologic.d  structure  of  rocks ; and  the 
fact  is  now  announced  of  a discovery  of  cN]ual  ini])or- 
lance  in  connection  with  the  life  and  growth  of  plants. 
.*\s,  in  the  first  case,  many  of  the  universally  accepted 
theories  of  geologists  were  brushed  aside,  so.  in  the 
present  instance,  theories  which  botanists  hud  supposed 
to  be  well  established  are  completely  o>*erlhrown.  It 
appears  that  Professor  Prinrheim,  of  Berlin,  has  recent- 
ly been  studying  the  green  coloring  matter  in  the  leaves 
of  plants,  known  as  chlorophyl,  and  the  cells  in  which  it 
is  contained.  Botanists  have  heretofore  assigned  to 
this  sul^unce  the  work  of  absorbing  from  the  atmos- 
phere, during  the  night,  carlx>niu  acid  gas.  retaining 
the  carbon  for  the  sustenance  and  growth  of  the  plant, 
and  returning  the  free  oxygen  to  the  air  to  make  good 
the  deterioration  of  that  element  through  the  respira- 
tion of  the  animal  creation.  Now  I*rofcs$or  Prinzlicim 
has  (krmonstralcd,  by  the  aid  of  the  niicruscoix*.  that 
chlorophyl  docs  not  perform  that  work,  but  that  the 
carl>on  in  the  atmosphere  is  appropriated  and  assimi- 
lated through  tlie  medium  of  a balsam-like  substance  in 
the  plant,  hetvtofore  unknow'n,  to  which  he  gives  the 
name  hypochlurinc.  This  newly  discovered  substance, 
when  under  the  influence  of  sunlight,  has  a strong  affin- 
ity for  carbonic  acid ; and  it  further  appears  that  the 
heretofore  supposed  active  chlorophyl  is  merely  a p.iss- 
ive  agent — a sort  of  curtain,  screening  the  hypochlorinc 
from  the  direct  or  too  powerful  influence  of  the  sun's 
mys.  so  that  it  may  do  its  work  with  regularity  and 


moderation.  The  Professor  has  shown,  by  experiments, 
that  if  the  intensity  of  the  sun  s rays  is  materially  in- 
creased by  any  optical  ap|>aratus,  the  chlorophyl  screen, 
or  regulator,  is  found  too  feeble  to  {wolect  the  hypocb)o> 
rine  in  its  prop)er  work,  and  oxidation  sets  in  so  rapid- 
ly that  both  chlorophyl  and  hypochlorinc  arc  rendered 
inert,  and  the  plant  dies.  'Fhis  discovery  opens  an  en- 
tirely  new  field  for  botanical  research,  and  furnishes  ad^ 
ditional  evidence  that  plants  have  a regulator  of  vital 
forces,  corresponding  more  nearly  than  the  simple  chIo« 
rophyl  to  the  heart  and  lungs  of  animals,  and  further 
proof  is  gained  in  the  direction  of  a unity  of  life  Iw- 
tween  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms. 


SCIENCE  NOT  ATHEISTIC. 

The  Ixird  Bishop  of  C.'irlysle,  in  discussing  the  theo- 
ries of  matter,  in  regard  to  their  possible  atheistical  ten- 
dencies. holds  that  all  physical  science  is  compelled,  by 
its  very  nature,  to  take  no  account  of  the  being  of  a 
God ; for.  as  soon  as  it  docs  so,  it  trenches  u}x>n  theol- 
ogy, ami  ceases  to  l>e  physical  science.  Such  investi- 
gations are,  by  agreement,  conversant  simply  with  ob- 
served facts,  and  conclusions  drawn  from  such  facts. 
But  because  investigators  proceed  in  that  manner,  they 
do  not,  cither  in  (act  or  by  implication,  deny  the  exist- 
ence of  God.  “Take,"  he  says,  “the  case  of  physical 
astronomy:  To  the  mathematician,  the  mechanics  of 
the  heavens  are  in  no  ways  different  from  the  mechanics 
of  a clock.  It  is  true  th.ii  the  clock  must  have  had  a 
a maker ; but  the  mathematician  who  investigates  any 
problem  in  connection  with  its  mechanism  has  nothing 
to  do  with  him  as  such.  • • * docs  not 

I deny  bis  existence;  he  has  no  hostile  feelings  toward 
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him ; he  may  be  on  the  very  best  terms  with  him.  * 
* • F*rcciscly  in  the  same  way,  the  man  who  inves- 

tigates the  mechanics  of  the  heavens  finds  a complicated 
system  of  motion,  a number  of  bodies  muttially  attract- 
ing each  other,  and  moving  according  to  certain  as- 
sumed law's.  In  working  out  the  results  of  his  assumed 
laws,  the  mathematician  has  no  reason  to  consider  how 
the  iKxlies  cume  to  be  as  they  are;  that  they  are  as  they 
are  is  not  only  enough  for  him,  but  it  would-  be  utterly 
beyond  his  province  to  inquire  how  they  came  to  be  so. 
Therefore,  so  far  as  his  investigations  are  concerned, 
there  is  no  God.  • • • tj^cy  are  not 

atheistic;  and  he  may  carry  on  his  work  not  merely 
without  fearing  the  Psalmisl‘5  condemnation  of  the  fool, 
but  with  the  full  j>ersuaston  th.ai  the  results  of  his  lalK>rs 
will  tend  to  the  honor  and  glory  of  God.’' 


THE  CIRCULATION  OF  HUMAN  BLOOD 
MADE  VISIBLE, 

Dr.  C.  Huter,  a German  microscopist,  has  construct- 
ed a simple  device  by  which  the  circulation  of  the  blood 
is  made  visible  in  a human  subject.  His  method  is  as 
follows : llic  head  of  the  subject  is  placed  in  a frame, 
with  which  is  also  connected  a microscoj)c.  ITie  head 
and  instrument  are  so  placed  that  the  lower  lip  may  be 
slightly  draw  n out,  and  its  inner  portion  fixed  uppermost 
upon  the  stage  of  the  microscope.  A strong  light  is 
then  thrown  upon  the  surface  of  the  lip,  the  light  being 
intensified  by  use  of  a condenser,  'llius  arranged,  the 
instrument  is  properly  focused  upon  a small  superficial 
blood-vessel,  when  the  observer  may  plainly  see  the 
endless  procession  of  blood  corpuscles  passing  through 
the  minute  capillaries,  the  colorless  ones  being  distinctly 
identified  as  little  white  specs,  more  or  less  thickly  dot- 
ting the  main  body  of  the  red  stream  of  blood.  This 
device  may  often  prove  of  considerable  importance  to 
the  medical  practitioner,  by  enabling  him  to  carefully 
note  the  variations  in  the  blood  flow,  and  the  relative 
proportions  of  the  white  corpuscles  in  that  fluid.  'I  his 
is  the  first  instance  where  the  flow  of  the  vital  fluid  of 
one  human  being  has  been  made  visible  to  another. 
Observations  as  to  the  character  of  the  blood  have  here- 
tofore been  made  upon  that  fluid  after  it  has  been  drawn 
from  the  subject,  and,  of  course,  under  circumstances 
very  unfavorable  for  accurate  determination. 


HOUSE  FLIES. 

The  common  house  fly  belongs  to  the  order  of  dip- 
lera,  from  the  Greek  dis,  “twice,”  or  “iwo,”  having 
reference  to  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  two 
wings  only.  They  are  also  s^^ecially  marked  as  having 
the  mouth  in  the  form  of  a proboscis,  with  a sucker. 
Flies,  though  often  seriously  annoying,  are  extremely 
useful  as  scavengers,  ami  lherel7y  preventers  of  disease. 
There  arc  several  distinct  sj)ccies  of  wh.it  are  known  as 
house  flies,  two  of  which  are  more  numerous  than  all 
others  combined.  One  of  them,  the  most  common  and 
numerous,  is  known  to  scientists  as  the  muica  domtsiUa, 
and  fortunately  this  is  the  le:isi  annoying,  except  for  its 
great  numbers.  The  other  is  known  as  stomaxys,  or  the 
piercing  fly.  It  makes  its  presence  known,  and  may  be 
distinguished  from  the  more  common  one,  by  its  some- 
what slinging  bite,  for  it  is  able,  by  its  peculiar  probos- 
cis, to  pierce  the  skin,  which  the  more  common  fly  can- 
not do.  Dr.  Livingstone  has  made  known  the  exist- 


ence. in  Centml  Africa,  of  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
insects  of  this  kind  yet  discovered.  It  is  called  by  the 
natives  fsetst,  a word  Die  pionuncialion  of  which  prob- 
ably sounds  much  like  the  noise  produced  by  the  insect 
in  its  flight.  Though  not  larger  than  our  common 
household  pests,  it  is  described  as  a really  terrible  insect, 
whose  sting  is  absolutely  fatal  to  several  of  the  domestic 
animals,  but  comparatively  harmless  to  man.  So  deadly 
is  its  poison  that  when  a very  small  numljcr  of  these 
flies  attack  an  ox,  or  a horse,  or  a dog.  the  animal  soon 
begins  to  stagger,  becomes  blind,  swells  up.  and  finally 
dies  in  convulsions.  And  yet  it  is  said  that  this  deadly 
poison  is  simply  annoying,  but  not  fatal,  to  either  man, 
the  pig,  the  goat,  or  to  wild  animals  generally.  'Hie 
discovery  of  sonic  antidote  to  the  sling  of  this  venomous 
fly  would  bring  wealth  and  glory  to  the  discoverer.  Dr. 
George  Macloskie,  of  I*rincoion  College,  has  recently 
been  making  the  stomtj.xys  a matter  of  special  study. 
He  has  discovered  that  it  h.is  one  very  bad  habit,  for 
which  the  common  house  fly  has  sometimes  been  un- 
justly blamed.  This  luibii  is  described  as  follows ; 'Hie 
piercing  fly  was  often  observed  to  have  her  head  and 
proboscis  covered  with  eggs.  I'hat  they  were  not  her 
own  was  evident  from  their  di/Tcrent  shape,  and  from 
the  fact  that  they  were  attached  to  the  wrong  end  of  the 
insect.  Further  observ'alions  showed  that  ihc'sc  eggs 
developed  into  anguiilula  wonns,  resembling  paste  eels. 
Here,  then,  we  have  one  of  the  ways  in  which  this  fly 
defiles  articles  of  diet,  etc.  The  house  fly  alone  has  a 
retractile  proboscis,  that  folds  up  and  is  drawn  into  the 
head.  The  low'er  end  of  the  proboscis  consists  of  a 
knob,  and  contains  the  lips  and  a series  of  forked  half- 
rings, by  means  of  which  that  fly  rasps  the  surface  from 
which  it  gathers  food.  The  teeth  of  the  house  fly  form 
a single  row  of  five  or  six  on  each  side  of  the  mouth, 
while  the  blow  fly  has  as  many  as  thirty  teeth,  arranged 
in  three  rows  on  each  side.  The  Doctor  remarks  that 
the  structural  resemblances  of  the  crayfish,  llic  cock- 
roach, and  the  fly  arc  very  similar. 


SPONGE  UNDERCLOTHING. 

An  inventor  has  patented  a new  kind  of  cloth,  which 
consists  simply  of  sponge.  The  sponges  arc  first  thor- 
oughly beaten,  in  order  to  so  crush  all  the  mineml  and 
vegetable  impurities  that  they  may  be  readily  removed 
by  washing.  The  s}X)nges  are  then  dried  and  carefully 
cut  with  a sharp  knife  into  thin  sections,  which  arc  sub- 
sequently sewed  together.  The  fabric  thus  prepared  is 
free  from  the  danger  which  sometimes  arises  from  the 
absorption  into  the  system  of  poisonous  dyes.  A gar- 
ment made  of  such  a fabric  absorbs  without  checking 
the  {perspiration,  and  thus  diminishes  the  danger  of 
taking  cold.  It  is  a bad  conductor,  and  therefore  hcl{>s 
to  maintain  a uniform  surface  temperature,  and  it  can 
be  more  readily  cleansed  than  ordinary  wo«)len  gar- 
ments. Its  flexibility  also  greatly  diminishes  the  liability 
to  chafing. 


A GROWING  TA.STE  FOR  ART. 

Tlic  progress  made  in  the  direction  of  Improving  the 
quality  and  finish  of  the  various  products  of  skill  and 
industry,  in  this  countr>*,  gives  unmistakable  evidence 
of  a growing  taste  for  art  among  our  people.  There  arc 
now  but  few  dwellings,  among  even  the  poorest,  where 
there  is  not  some  evidence  of  a love  for  the  beautiful  in 
the  way  of  decoration.  To  satisfy  this  demand,  the 
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chromo  has  turn  advanced  to  a near  approach  to  a fine 
an,  and  »s  now  largely  employed  for  the  adornment  of 
walls  where  circumstinces  will  not  adnnt  of  more  clabo> 
rate  and  cosily  prcxluclions.  Articles  of  virtu,  more  or 
less  cxfjensive.  are  found  in  almost  every  dwelling  in  the 
land.  The  decorative  artist  is  in  large  ilcmand  in  near- 
ly every  line  of  mechanical  product.  1 he  furniture  and 
fixttires  in  our  houses  and  in  our  public  buildings,  the 
railrojid  car.  the  steamers  upon  cur  bays  ami  rivers,  all 
bear,  more  or  less,  the  impress  of  the  taste  and  genius 
of  the  <!ecorator.  liven  advertising,  and  espcci.ally  nil- 
way  advertising,  in  response  to  this  universal  demand, 
seems  to  he  laying  claim  to  recognition  as  a fine  art. 
The  passenger  de|»arimeiUs  of  some  of  our  leading  ro.vds 
lavish  the  highest  skill  of  writers,  artists,  engravers,  and 
pnnters  upon  productions  setting  forth  in  the  most  at- 
tractive manner  the  advantages  and  attractions  of  lhe*ir 
several  routes.  Hut  perhaps  the  m<»st  noticeable  of  all 
is  the  rapidly  increasing  demand  for  decorative  Ltblc 
wares.  During  the  past  two  years  the  advance  made  in 
meeting  the  wants  of  the  public  for  artistic  form  and 
beauty  in  table  service  has  Ivecn  far  greater  than  during 
any  previous  similar  term.  Twelve  years  ago  one  man 
was  able  to  perform  all  the  decorative  work  for  the  nu- 
merous trstablishments  for  the  manufacture  of  fine  wares 
in  Trenton.  New  Jersey.  Since  that  time  the  numlver 
of  decorators  has  annually  increased,  until  there  are  now 
not  less  than  three  hundred  in  that  city,  fully  employed. 
Some  of  the  work  turned  out  is  very  superior,  va-ses  l)C- 
ing  produced  worth  from  $ioo  to  $500.  Catering  to  the 
increased  demand  for  home  decorations,  artistic  and 
original  designs,  in  both  shape  and  ornament,  have 
been  produced,  equal  or  ranking  near  to  the  most  beau- 
tiful of  similar  productions  in  Europe.  Our  industrial 
expositions,  our  museums  of  art.  and  our  schools  of  de- 
sign have  accomplished  the  most  of  what  has  already 
Ijccn  done  to  create  a taste  for  the  beautiful  in  this  di- 
rection ; but  we  need  more  art  schools  to  educate  our 
people  to  a still  higher  appreciation  of  the  beautiful  in 
art.  The  fullest  success  of  our  industrial  and  commer- 
ci;U  interests  dejvends  largely  upon  such  education.  It 
has  been  truly  said  lhat  “Beauty,  combined  with  util- 
ity, gives  a commercial  value  not  otherwise  obtained.” 


HOUSEHOLD  FURNISHING. 

The  social  life  of  ancient  times  differed  materially 
from  that  of  our  own  in  almost  cverj'  aspect.  Yet.  al- 
though personal  habits  have  changed,  the  oixllnary  wants 
of  men  remain  about  the  same.  The  form  and  style  of 
dwellings,  and  of  their  furniture — such  as  beds,  chairs, 
lounges,  tables,  cabinets,  etc. — have  essentially  changed 
in  style,  but  have  ever  maintained  a certain  idenijty  of 
form  and  use — more  nearly  so  than  articles  of  clothing. 


Tlic  carpet,  stove  or  range,  .and  the  plate-glass  mirror 
ore  alwjul  the  only  novelties — save  Yankee  notions — 
which  have  Ijeen  introduced  into  modern  dwellings.  Of 
Lite,  there  h.is  ta*en  a growing  taste  for  the  antique,  and 
old  attics,  lumber-rooms,  and  even  second-hand  furni- 
ture stores,  have  bet«n  ransiicked  over  and  over  again  for 
antique  designs,  or  tva\  ;iriiclcs  for  house  furnishing  or 
decoration — said  articles  consisting  mostly  of  old  desks, 
ancient  chairs,  antique  sofas,  tables,  cabinets,  etc.  Old 
crockery,  cracked  and  nicked  though  it  may  be.  has 
l)cen  maile  to  do  duty  again,  and  even  modern  wares, 
new  from  the  store,  have  been  submitted  to  long  baths 
in  dirty,  minerahied  waters,  to  give  them  an  appe.ar.»nc« 
of  antiquity.  Such  is  the  inexorable  rule  of  fashion. 
.Articles  of  furniture  made  previous  to  the  advent  of  the 
present  century,  promising  any  kind  of  artistic  value, 
are  now  ditficull  of  procurement,  while  many  old  de- 
signs have  Ixrcn  imitated  by  clever  amateurs  and  inlro- 
ducevl  asantiques.  'Hie /urorin  this  direction,  however, 
is  now  fast  giving  way.  and  new  designs  are  stjughl  for, 
but  varying  largely  from  anything  heretofore  met  with. 
The  traditional  parlor  set,  bearing  marks  of  uniformity, 
is  novs-  rarely  seen,  especially  in  our  Eastern  dwellings. 
Variety  is  the  order.  Fancy  tables,  with  standards  of 
gilt  or  elKiny,  and  tops  upholstered  with  plush  or  raw 
silk,  and  sofas  and  chairs  upholstered  mostly  as  odd 
pieces,  arc  the  style.  The  new  designs  in  upholstering 
arc  mostly  of  Persian  patterns,  Ja{vanese  figures,  or 
floral  designs ; the  last  two  arc  es|veciall>  liked  for  ch.im- 
ber  sets,  'I*here  is  a marked  dift'ercncc  between  Ameri- 
can and  English  furniture.  W’e  follow  more  nearly  the 
French.  English  articles  of  manufacture,  of  all  kinds, 
are  designed  with  a view  to  durability  and  strength. 
American  productions  are  made  attractive  as  well  as  du- 
rable. and  in  variety,  design,  uni<|ueticss,  and  practica- 
bility, far  exceed  the  English.  Americans  display  .su- 
perior taste  in  the  gracefulness  and  beauty  of  their  work 
in  nearly  cveiy  line.  This  fact  is  accounted  for  partly 
from  superior  inventive  genius,  as  displayed  in  the  jwt- 
ent  office  records  of  the  two  countries,  and  in  pan  from 
the  superior  education  of  our  workmen,  and  their  free- 
dom from  the  conventional  rules  which  are  so  arbitrary 
in  English  workshops.  There  appears,  just  now'.  a 
strong  aversion  to  casters  on  furniture,  at  least  as  these 
motive  facilities  are  usually  made  toappe.or.  Chair-legs 
especi.ally.  and  indeed  all  kinds  of  furniture  legs,  with 
casters  affixed  in  the  usual  way,  are  very  awkward  and 
unpleasant  to  look  upon.  A six  or  seven-inch  leg, 
turned  or  carvetl  into  all  sorts  of  beautiful  slwpes,  with 
a sudden  taper  down  to  where  the  ca.sicr  begins,  is  a 
horror  to  any  one  possessed  of  good  taste.  When  cas- 
ters are  absolutely  needed,  they  should  l>e  inserted  into 
hollow  feet,  where  their  unsightly  forms  will  be  hidden 
from  the  eye. 


ART  AND  ARTISTS. 


ARTISTIC  PORTRAITURE. 

Not  long  since  there  appcaretl  in  one  of  the  issues  of 
ihc^r/  Ama/rMra.  reproduction  of  a photograph  taken 
on  the  Isle  of  Wight,  by  Mrs.  Cameron,  a lady  whose 
success  in  photography  has  elicited  the  praise  of  all  who 
have  seen  her  work.  But  few  .specimens  have  reached 


this  country.  The  one  referred  to,  however,  is  a suffi- 
cient guar.inty  of  the  lady’s  artistic  ability,  and  justifies 
the  reputation  she  has  earned  for  herself  among  art 
lovers.  In  choice  of  subject  she  seems  particularly 
happy,  while  for  grace  of  composition  and  breadth  and 
simplicity,  in  the  management  of  draperies  and  light 
I and  shade,  her  work  rivals  many  of  the  masters.  It  is 
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probably  safe  to  claim  for  some  of  our  American  pho- 
tographers as  high  a degree  of  mechanical  excellence  as 
that  attained  by  any  other  people.  That  which  is  yet 
most  re<|uired  is  artistic  treatment.  Of  course,  very 
much  de]>ends  upon  the  subject,  and  the  willingness  of 
the  sitter  to  nbide  by  the  lietter  taste  and  judgment 
of  the  operator.  It  is  rare  to  find  such  models.  Or- 
dinarily. the  sharper  the  picture  and  few'cr  the  shadows, 
the  more  .satisfactory  it  is.  Many  see  in  shadow  only 
dirt,  and  the  more  screens  employed  to  illuminate,  by 
false  reflections,  the  shaded  side  of  a subject,  the  more 
it  is  to  the  sitter's  liking;  for  this  reason,  photographs 
are  rarely  of  interest  except  to  those  jiersonally  acquaint- 
ed with  the  subject.  With  Mrs.  Cameron's  work  it  is 
different ; in  addition  to  the  value  they  possess  as  like- 
nesses, their  artistic  qualities  arc  of  so  high  an  order  as 
to  command  the  admiration  of  all.  Our  portrait  paint- 
ers might  also  profit  by  a careful  study  of  this  lady's 
work.  How  many  American  portraits  would  find  pur- 
chasers if  forced  u]x>n  the  market  ? Yet  almost  fabu- 
lous prices  have  been  paid  for  pictures  of  unknown  per- 
sons, on  account  of  their  artistic  merit.  At  the  recent 
sale  of  the  DeinidofT  collection,  at  San  Donato,  a por- 
trait by  V’an  Dyke  brought  $30,000.  and  one  by  Rubens 
$16,200.  The  reputation  of  these  artists  no  doubt 
greatly  influenced  the  sale,  though  there  are  like  in- 
stances in  which  both  artist  and  subject  have  Ixren  un- 
known. Since  it  is  the  aim  to  combine  art  and  utility 
in  all  other  de]>artments  of  manufacture,  would  it  not 
be  well  to  try  to  effect  the  same  combination  in  por- 
traiture? Justice  to  the  artist,  however,  comi>els  us  to 
admit  that  the  absence  of  art  in  portraiture  is  oflcncr 
the  fault  of  the  patron  titan  the  painter.  In  no  other 
branch  of  picture-making  is  the  artist  so  hampered.  He 
is  frequently  compelled  to  yield  to  the  notions  of  oth- 
ers, which  are  oftener  at  variance  with  the  generally  ac- 
cepted ideas  of  taste  and  treatment,  and  can  therefore 
not  be  held  wholly  responsible. 


ANIMALS  IN  MOTION. 

Few  events  have  excited  greater  interest  among  art- 
ists and  those  interested  in  animal  life  than  the  exhibi- 
tion given  at  the  Art  Rooms,  early  in  May,  by  Mr. 
Muybridge,  illustrating  the  movements  of  the  horse  and 
other  animals  in  rapid  motion.  By  the  application  of 
electricity  to  a series  of  cameras  placed  at  short  inter- 
vals, and  equidistant  from  each  other,  Mr.  Muybridge 
has  succeeded  in  obtaining  a succession  of  instantane- 
ous photographic  impressions,  illustrating  the  positions 
of  an  animal  during  all  the  stages  of  a stride.  When 
first  produced,  these  plates  excited  much  skepticism  and 
ridicule.  Taken  singly,  they  are  entirely  deficient  in 
grace,  and  convey  no  impression  of  movement  what- 
ever; but  when  made  to  follow  each  other  in  rapid  suc- 
cession, by  means  of  the  rodgyroscopc — a revolving  disc, 
from  which  the  impressions  are  projected  upon  a screen — 
the  effect  is  so  startling  as  to  convince  the  most  skeptical 
of  the  accuracy  of  the  plates.  The  principle  has  been  ap- 
plied with  ec]ual  success  to  horses,  cattle,  and  dogs,  and 
also  to  the  flight  of  birds  and  quick  movements  of  men. 
The  invemor,  in  his  enthusiasm,  predicts  a great  rev- 
oiution,  not  only  as  regards  the  rearing  and  training  of 
horses  for  spee<t.  but  in  the  matter  of  their  representa- 
tion on  canvas.  That  a horse  in  running  never  assumes 
the  position  given  it  by  artists  may,  perhaps,  l>e  accept- 
ed as  a demonstrated  fact.  Also,  if  it  is  the  intention 
of  the  painter  to  convey  the  idea  of  rapid  movement,  it 


is  equally  certain  that  no  single  position  of  the  animal 
develoj>ed  by  photography  will  sen'e  his  purpose.  Move- 
ment in  the  horse  is  presented  only  by  the  rapidity  with 
which  one  position  follows  another,  as  demonstrated  by 
the  zodgyroscoi>e.  The  artist  can  employ  no  .such  ar- 
tificial ntcans,  but  is  neccs-sarily  limited  to  a single  atti- 
tude, and  must,  therefore,  compromise  upon  some  pose 
that  will  convey  to  the  eye  the  same  impression  that  ac- 
conqvinies  a rapid  .succession  of  po.sitions  in  nature. 
In  other  words,  fact  must  l>e  sacrificed  to  impression. 
How  well  artists  have  succeeded  in  conveying  this  ipi- 
pression  has  been  many  tin>es  proved  by  the  readiness 
with  which  the  smallest  children  interpret  their  inten- 
tions. I*utling  aside  all  prejudice  in  favor  of  previously 
acccpletl  notions,  we  fall  to  sec  how  Mr.  Muybridge's 
discovery  will  greatly  affect  art  as  regards  the  move- 
ment of  animals. 


THE  EPIDEMIC. 

From  a peru.sal  of  Eastern  periodicals,  it  would  seem 
that  our  California  artists  have  no  special  cause  for  con- 
dolence on  the  gn)und  of  adverse  criticism.  The  epi- 
demic which  manifested  itself  so  strongly  during  the 
late  exhibition  was.  it  appears,  not  local,  but  attacked 
with  equal  virulency  art  writers  alt  over  the  country. 
From  the  north,  south,  east,  and  west,  the  outcries  of 
the  afflicted  are  audible,  and  the  manifestations  aiv  so 
alike  that  one  is  prone  to  attribute  the  disease  to  some 
cause  not  in  the  control  of  picture-makers.  Professor 
Jevons  might  find  in  it  fresh  evidence  of  the  truth  of  his 
**sun-sjx)l”  theory:  or  perliajis  the  planetary  conjunc- 
tion has  adopted  the  art  departments  of  the  press  as  a 
kind  of  safety-valve  for  the  ditfusion  of  any  sujH*rfluous 
influence  not  specially  allotted  to  the  various  phenomena 
that  are  to  manifest  themselves  according  to  programme 
during  the  coming  year.  In  New  York,  critics  are  di- 
vided on  the  question  of  the  Academy  and  the  Society 
of  .American  Artists,  and  assail  strongly  those  leagttcti 
with  their  enemies.  Boston,  with  its  well-knowm  com- 
placency, spares  its  own,  but  claims  that  an  artist  to  l>e 
recognized  must  first  gain  its  approval,  and  therfifore 
has  little  sympathy  to  bestow  upon  those  outside  its 
charter  limits.  Faint  pipings  are  heard  from  all  parts 
of  the  Far  West.  It  is  perhaps  loo  soon  to  determine 
what  will  be  the  effect  of  all  this  commotion  upon  the 
future  American  school.  Many,  for  the  lime  being,  may 
be  discouraged : but  probably,  when  the  heavenly  l>odies 
shall  have  recovered  from  their  dissipations,  harmony 
will  be  once  more  restored  between  the  pen  and  brush. 


THE  NEW  YORK  EXHIBTTION.S. 

Citizens  of  New  York  are  much  to  be  envied  on  ac- 
count of  the  facilities  afforded  them  for  the  enjoyment 
of  the  fine  arts.  As  a metropolis,  it  is  nattirally  sought 
by  a majority  of  our  Iwst  artists,  who  il>erc  find  a witler 
field  for  the  disposal  of  their  works;  anti  likew  isc  the  for- 
eign pictures  that  seek  an  Ameriatn  market  an?  there 
first  offered  to  view.  The  past  winter  seems  to  have  l>ccn 
unusu.iliy  prolific  as  regards  art  display.  In  addition 
to  the  usual  exhibits  at  the  galleries  of  dealers,  where 
many  works  of  the  best  modern  French  painters  have 
l>een  shown,  no  less  than  five  exhibitions  have  l>ccn 
given  by  the  various  societies.  Until  quite  recently, 
water  colors  have  met  little  encouragement  in  this  conn 
try.  They  now  seem  to  have  gained  a firm  foothold  in 
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New  York,  and  their  exhibitions  excite  much  interest. 
The  one  given  during  the  past  winter  has  been  generally 
well  ri*ceived  by  the  press.  Among  the  contributors 
are  many  familiar  names,  while  others,  quite  new  to  the 
public,  are  spoken  of  a.s  doing  creditable  work.  At  the 
Salmagundi  Club  exhibition,  in  black  and  white,  the 
works  of  Shirlaw.  Smiley,  Abljcy,  Kappes,  keinhart, 
and  the  numerous  other  c.xcellcnt  contributors  to  the 
Scribner  and  Harper  maga^ines,  were  to  l>e  seen.  It  is 
mainly  to  the  memliers  of  this  club  that  we  arc  indebted 
for  th<ise  pleasant  articles  relating  to  the'I‘ilc<?lub.  The 
showing  of  the  ‘’Society  of  Americ;in  Artists.*'  though 
excellent  in  njany  respects,  and  exercising  a healthy  in- 
fluence u]x>n  .American  art,  was  not  regarded  much  in 
adv'ancc  of  their  last  year's  exhibition,  except  in  the  de- 
partment of  sculpture.  At  the  Academy,  the  exhibition 
was  reg.arded  not  quite  up  to  the  average,  though  com- 
prising a large  number  of  pictures,  Ntessrs.  Fuller,  of 
Plosion,  and  Winslow  Homer  received  special  mention, 
the  first  for  a portrait  of  a boy  reading,  and  the  latter 
for  sonic  negro  studies  and  a camp  scene.  Perhaps  the 
most  interesting  of  all  the  exhibitions  was  the  loan  col- 
lection, embracing  works  of  the  old  masters  and  mod- 
em pictures  by  foreign  and  American  artists,  brought 
together  on  the  occasion  of  the  oj>cning  of  the  Metro- 
politan Museum,  in  Central  Park.  A writer  in  Scrib- 
ner s hfoHthly  dwells  with  special  pleasure  upon  the  fact 
that,  instead  of  being  eclipsed  by  comparison  with  the 
works  of  so  many  eminent  foreign  painters,  as  many 
feared  would  be  the  result,  American  art  stood  the  test 
very  satisfact  ■ ily.  This  is  certainly  encouraging  to  our 
painters,  and  promises  w’cll  for  the  future. 


THE  LOAN  AND  ART  EXHIBITION. 

Several  loan  exhibitions  of  pictures  from  private  gal- 
leries have  l>ecn  given  in  San  Francisco,  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  .Art  Association,  but  to  the  people  of  Oakland 
Ijclongs  the  credit  of  introducing  to  our  coast  the  first 
general  loan  exhibition,  embracing  all  articles  of  inter- 
est, historical  as  well  as  artistic.  The  success  of  the  en- 
terprise was  much  doubted  at  first  The  projectors  an- 
ticipated difficulty  in  finding  in  our  young  community 
a sufficient  number  of  articles  of  interest  to  make  an  ex- 
hibition that  would  prove  attractive  to  the  public.  The 
result,  however,  was  most  gratifying,  not  only  to  the 
enterprising  ladies  who  had  the  affair  in  charge,  but  to 
the  Large  number  who  attended  during  the  two  weeks  of 
its  continuance.  Notwithstanding  a little  doubt  on  the 
part  of  some  as  to  the  authenticity  of  a few  of  the  articles 
displayed,  as  a whole  the  exhibition  was  instnicti\*c  as 
W’ell  as  interesting.  All  tastes  might  have  been  gratifiwl 
by  a visit,  from  that  of  the  historian  and  antiquarian 
even  to  the  epicurean.  Imagine  one  of  the  latter  con- 
templating. for  instance,  a tcx>th  and  part  of  the  jaw- 
bone of  the  great  consul  and  bon  vivant,  Lucullus.  The 
identical  bone  and  ivor)’  that  eighteen  hundred  years  ago, 
enshrouded  in  the  presumably  fat  cheeks  and  firm  lips 
of  the  conqueror  of  Mithridates.  served  on  so  many  oc- 
casions in  the  mastication  of  roa.stcd  dog  and  succulent 
pig,  stuffed  with  asafeetida.  The  sight  of  it  recalls  to 
mind  that  great  feast  given  his  friends,  which  cost  the 
owner  upward  of  fifty  thou.sand  denarii — a sum  so 
great  that  historians  regard  the  fact  of  sufficient  im- 
portance to  be  transmitted  to  all  posterity.  Our  bar- 
barous ancestors,  clothed  in  skins,  gatheretl  ovsters  on 
the  coast  of  Britain  for  that  v«y  occasion,  and  all  the 
then  known  world  was  taxed  for  contributions  of  b«&ist. 


bird,  and  fish.  Wfien  we  realize  that  thi.s  bit  of  bone 
was  perhaps  the  first  to  pierce  each  delicacy  served  on 
that  occa-sion,  our  reverence  for  Lucullus  is  not  only  en- 
hancetl,  but  our  graiiludt?  to  the  ladies  of  Oakland  for 
the  exhibition  suqwsscs  expression.  Near  by  Lay  a dish 
from  which  the  Great  Frederick  — the  founder  of  the 
German  empire — supix'd ; perhaps  one  of  the  set  from 
which  the  enraged  father  seh^cted  a missile  to  hurl  at 
the  head  of  poor  VVilhelinina.  because  she  loved  music. 
Under  the  same  category  of  epicurean  reminders  may 
lx*  class«*d  also  the punch-liowl  of  (jeorge  I.,  Na^xsleon's 
tumblers,  and  some  of  l>3uis  Fhillippe's  chinaware. 
Among  the  m.any  articles  of  historical  interest  might 
ha\c  Uren  seen  lying  side  by  side,  on  a Japanese  table, 
the  skulls  of  two  of  the  incas  of  Peru — men  who  planned 
a civilization  of  their  own.  remarkable  and  even  instruc- 
tive to  the  proud  princes  of  the  Old  World.  One  in- 
volunlar)'  hopes  that  the  ow  ners  h.ad  the  good  fortune 
to  die  before  Pizarro  and  his  gold-seekers  first  placed 
fool  within  the  liounds  of  their  peaceful,  happy  empire. 
There  were  relics  of  all  ages,  from  embalnietl  child  of 
ancient  Thelies  to  the  brass  warming-jwn  ‘‘one  hun- 
dred years  old."  Old  (Jrcek  weapons  were  compelled, 
for  the  lime  Ixing,  to  ke<*p  compiny  with  vulgar  moilern 
cannibal  war-clubs.  A hit  of  curtain  from  the  l>ed  of 
the  lieautiful  and  romantic  (Juecn  of  Scots  divided  one's 
attention  with  an  autograph  letter  of  the  proud  PILza- 
beth — a letter  written  by  the  same  hand  that  signed  the 
fatal  warrant.  Here,  a lock  of  Washington  s hair 
caused  the  American  heart  to  palpitaie,  and  there  lay 
Washington’s  razor.  If  that  great  man  ever  did  mutter 
.an  unreconled  o<ath.  perhaps  this  quiet  little  instrument 
was  the  cause  of  it.  Old  portraits,  l>ooks,  and  manu- 
scripts, autograph  letters  of  historic.al  person.ages,  hric- 
d‘brac  and  curios  from  everywhere,  embracing  uarabtri 
and  .sacred  bugs  from  Egyptian  tombs,  and  silver  heads 
and  pottery  from  American  tumuli;  bronzes,  dra|«r- 
ies,  furniture,  and  pictures  saluted  the  \isttor  from  all 
sides.  Of  the  latter,  little  can  be  said.  With  a few 
striking  exceptions,  the  gallery  was  composed  of  im- 
ported copies,  too  often  seen  to  excite  intercsi.  The 
exhibition  will  Ik*  remcmlicred  t>y  .all  who  attended,  and 
wit]  encourage  still  gro.aler  achievements  in  the  s.ime 
direction. 


AUCTION  PICTURE  SALF-S. 

A few  years  ago  it  was  the  custom  among  cur  local 
artists  to  dispose  of  their  pictures  at  auction.  Every  year 
a combination  .sale  was  held,  to  which  each  painter  was 
invited  to  contribute  one  or  more  work.s  from  his  ca.scl. 
Money  was  then  more  plenty,  and  taste  not  as  critic.al 
as  it  is  to*- day.  Pictures,  good  and  bad,  were  sure  to 
bring  under  the  hammer  all  they  were  worth.  It  soon 
became  known  in  the  East  that  California  offered  a rich 
field  for  such  sales,  and,  as  a natural  consctjucnce,  au*- 
loads  of  pictures  rollctl  overland,  and  were  thrown  upon 
the  market  In  nearly  every  instance  these  pictures  Ixj- 
longed  to  what  is  called  the  commercial  order,  for  the 
manufacture  of  which  several  establishments  exist  in 
New  York,  where  many  men  are  employed,  and  from 
twelve  to  sixteen  copies  of  a single  work  prcxluced  in  a 
day.  to  be  distributed  as  originals  to  the  different  mar- 
kets in  the  United  Stales.  \V  iih  rich  looking,  che.ap 
frames,  and  not  unfre<jucnlly  the  names  of  celebrated 
artists  attached  to  them,  they  commanded  a ready  .sale. 
One  year,  it  is  staled,  no  less  than  twenty-three  hun- 
dred of  these  pictures  were  offered  to  the  San  Francijco 
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public  through  a single  auction  house.  To-day  a large 
portion  of  the  * ‘ gems”  that  adorn  our  residences  belong 
to  this  cLass,  and,  in  many  instances,  are  prized^as  val- 
uable originals.  Picture  buyers  naturally  waited  for 
these  sales,  hoping  to  secure  cheap  iKirgains.fand  the 
artists,  in  order  to  comix*tc  with  the  imported  stock, 
could  not  afford  the  time  and  care  lu'cessary  to  the  mak- 
ing of  a good  picture.  They  painted  auction  pictures,  to 
be  sold  at  auction  prices.  In  every  instance,  howeser, 
the  purchaser  who  imagined  he  was  trading  upon  the 
necessities  of  painters,  received  all  he  was  entitled  to 
for  the  small  prices  fwld.  At  times  our  artists  offered 
their  best  work,  but  the  public,  from  a distrust  engen- 
dered through  the  fomter  practice,  failed  to  respond 
to  the  extent  the  pictures  desen-ed.  Since  then,  pur- 
ch.'isers  have  been  patronizing  the  studios  and  exhibi- 
tions. By  this  means  they  secure  conscientious  work, 
and  the  artist  receives  just  remuneration.  During  the 


past  two  years  of  depression,  art  has  been  at  a stand- 
still. and.  in  consequence,  some  of  our  l)esi  painters  arc 
seeking  other  markets,  while  many  have  been  obliged  to 
resort  to  teaching  and  illustrating.  In  our  opinion,  the 
worst  effect  of  the  "hard  times'*  is  the  revival  of  the  cus- 
tom of  selling  pictures  at  auction.  The  sale  held  May 
19th,  at  the  rooms  of  Newhall  & Co.,  in  which  several 
well  known  artists  p,articipated,  cannot  be  regarded  a 
succt'^ss.  In  a few  instances,  how’ever,  the  prices  rt-al- 
ired  were  sufficient  to  warrant  an  expectation  of  better 
times  in  the  near  future.  With  these  encouraging  signs, 
artists  will  probably  find  it  unnecessary  to  continue  this 
method  of  disposing  of  their  productions.  'J  he  practice 
is  .apt  to  degenerate  into  simply  a piclurc-m.xking  busi- 
ness, and  not  only  cheapens  the  work  of  those  who  par- 
ticipate, but  works  an  injustice  to  those  w’ho  labor  con- 
scientiously and  earnestly  for  the  advancement  and  the 
elevation  of  art. 
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The  North  Americans  of  A.stioi’ity  : Their  Ori- 
gin. Migrations,  and  Type  of  Civilization.  By  John 

T.  Short.  New  York:  Harper  & Ikx>thcrs.  1880. 

For  sale  by  Payot,  Upham  & Co.,  San  Francisco. 

American  antiquarian  knowlctlgc  has  received  vast 
accessions  from  the  patient  investigations  of  the  past 
few  years,  and  the  volume  before  us  gives,  in  a popular 
and  fascinating  fonn,  the  results  of  these  studies,  llte 
author  pays  a just  trilmte  to  our  eminent  CiUtfornian 
historian,  Mr.  H.  H.  Bancroft,  and.  indeed,  makes  co- 
pious extracts  from,  and  references  to.  that  gentleman's 
exhau-stive  work,  The  Native  Races  of  the  Pacific  States. 
After  discussing  the  antiquity  of  the  Americans,  and 
reviewing  the  evidence,  Mr.  Short  says : 

'*  We  have  seen  that  as  yet  no  truly  scientific  proof 
of  man’s  great  antiquity  in  America  exists.  This  con- 
clusion is  concurred  in  by  the  most  eminent  authorities. 
At  present  we  are  prolxibly  not  warranted  in  claiming 
for  him  a much  longer  residence  on  this  continent  than  is 
assigned  him  by  Sir  John  Lubbock,  namely,  three  thou- 
sand years.  Future  research  may  develop  the  fact  that 
man  is  as  old  here  as  in  Kurope,  and  that  he  was  con- 
temporancou-s  with  the  mastodon.  As  the  case  stands 
in  the  present  sutc  of  knowledge,  it  furnishes  strong 
presumptive  evidence  that  man  is  not  nutochthonic  here, 
but  exotic,  having  originated  in  the  old  world,  perha^>s 
thousands  of  years  prior  to  reaching  the  new." 

The  various  theories  as  to  the  colonization  of  the  con- 
tinent are  subject  to  a rigid  scrutiny,  and  two  chapters 
are  given  on  the  Indian  traditions  bearing  upon  this 
point  An  able  compitrison  of  crania  is  instituted,  in 
the  course  of  which  occurs  a description  of  the  curious 
habit  of  head- flattening,  in  various  nations,  both  in 
America  and  the  old  world.  A very  interesting  chapter 
is  the  one  on  the  Ancient  Pueblos  and  Cliff-dwellers, 
from  which  we  extract : 

•‘The  descriptions  of  them  seem  more 'suitable  to 
form  parts  of  the  most  rom.antic  works  of  fiction  than 
of  solx:r  and  scientific  memoirs  from  the  pens  of  gov- 
ernment explorers.  One  hundretl  miles  wcstw.ard  from 
the  ruins  of  the  Chaco  lies  the  C:helly  Valley  or  Caffon. 
'I'hc  Chelly  is  one  of  the  tnhutariesof  the  kio  San  Juan 
from  the  south,  liaving  its  source  in  the  Navajo  country'. 


The  Chelly  Cohort  is  dcscrilied  as  from  one  hundred 
and  fifty  to  nine  hundred  feel  w ide,  with  perj^'ndicular 
sides  between  three  hundred  and  five  hundred  feet  high. 
Simpson,  in  1849,  found  several  caves  built  up  in  front 
with  stone  and  moruir  in  a side  tahon." 

Tlie  United  Stales  parly  explored  the  Mancos  River 
in  Colorado: 

"One  of  the  first  cliff  houses  discovered  hy  the  ex- 
plorers is  a most  interesting  structure,  the  position  of 
which,  six  hundred  feet  from  tlic  Iwtiom  of  the  carUyn 
in  a niche  of  the  wall,  furnishes  a strangely  significtnt 
commentary  on  the  straits  to  which  these  sorely  prcs,sed 
p>eo))le  were  driven  by  their  enemies.  Five  hundivd  feel 
of  the  ascent  to  this  aerial  dwelling  was  comp.aralively 
easy,  but  a hundred  feet  of  almost  perpendicular  w.all 
confronted  the  pjirtv,  up  which  they  could  never  have 
climl>ed  but  for  the  fact  that  they  found  a series  of  sler»s 
cut  in  the  face  of  the  rock  leading  up  to  the  ledge  upon 
which  the  house  was  built.  'Hus  ledge  was  ten  fi'el 
wide  by  twenty  feet  in  length,  w ith  a vertical  spaw  be- 
tween it  and  the  overh.'ingmg  rock  of  fifteen  feel.  * 

* * His  next  discovery  in  the  face  of  the  vertical 

rock,  which  here  ran  up  from  the  bottom  of  the  cartott 
and  at  a height  of  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  feel,  were 
a numljerof  nestlike  habitations,  one  of  w hich  is  figured 
in  the  cut. 

"'1‘he  cliflT-house  in  this  case  was  reached  by  its  occu- 
pants from  the  lop  of  the  carhm.  The  walls  arc  pio- 
nuunctnl  as  firm  as  the  rock  u|xjn  which  they  were  built. 

The  stones  were  very  reguku-  in  size,  and  the  clunk- 
ing-in  of  small  chips  of  stone  rendered  the  surface  of 
the  wall  remarloibly  smooth  and  well  finished.  I'hc 
dwelling  measured  fifteen  fitel  in  length,  five  feet  in 
width,  and  six  ft'ct  in  height.  A short  distance  Ik*Iow 
this  little  dwelling,  five  or  six  cave-like  crevices  we’^c 
found  wallwl  up  in  front  with  perfect  walls,  rendered 
smooth  by  chinking.  Three  miles  further  down  the 
caiioH,  the  parly  di^covered,  at  heights  ranging  from  six 
to  eight  hundred  feet  alK)vc  their  heads,  some  curious 
and  uni(|ue  little  dwellings  sandwiched  in  among  the 
crevices  of  the  hori/oriial  strata  of  the  rock  of  which 
the  bluff  was  composetl.  Access  to  the  summit  of  the 
bluff,  a thous.ind  feel  high,  was  obtained  by  a circuitous 
path  through  a side  cofi.'n,  and  the  houses  them'-cives 
couUl  only  lie  reached  at  the  utmost  peril— of  bt'ing  pre- 
cipitated to  the  Ixiitom  of  the  dizzy  abyss — by  crawling 
along  a leilge  twenty  inches  v^i«U*  an<l  only  high  enough 
for  a man  in  a creeping  position.  This  led  to  the  w uKr 
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>helf  on  which  the  houses  reste<1.  Tlie  perfection  of  the 
finish  was  especially  noticeable  in  one  of  these  houses, 
which  was  t>ui  fifteen  feel  long  and  seven  feet  high,  and 
with  a side  wall  ninning  Utck  in  a semicircular  sweep. 
In  every  instance  the  parly  found  lherlcvat«‘<lcliff*hou.>es 
situated  on  the  western  side  of  the  cahon  with  their  oul- 
lo^ik  toward  the  ea.sl,  while  the  buildings  at  the  bottom 
of  the  CixAon  were  indiscriminately  built  on  Ijoih  sides.’* 

A full  account  is  given  of  the  interesting  discoveries 
in  Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  'rhe  book  is  handsomely 
illustrated,  and  a v.aluable  accession  to  current  literature. 

Thk  liov  Travelers  in  Japan  and  China.  By 
Thomas  W.  Knox.  New  York:  Harjxjr  & Brothers. 
1880.  For  s.xle  by  Payot,  Cpliam  ^ Co.,  S;in  Fran- 
cisco. 

Mr.  Knox  h;is  made  an  entertaining  book,  not  only  for 
l)Ovs.  but  for  children  of  an  older  grow  th.  The  IxK>k  is 
filled  with  pleasant  description,  and  with  a variety  of  in- 
cidents. As  a specimen  of  the  book-maker's  art  it  does 
much  credit  to  its  publishers.  It  is  profusely  and  beau- 
tifully illustrated,  the  subjects  being  furnished  by  the 
scenery',  buildings,  works  of  art,  and  curious  sights  in 
the  countries  visited. 

Odd  or  Even?  By  Mrs.  D.  T.^Whiiney.  Boston  : 
Houghton,  Osgood  & Co.  1880. 

One  w’ho  lives  to  reach  the  end  of  one  of  Mrs.  Whit- 
ney's sentences  is  usually  rep.aid  for  the  time  ex|wnded, 
and  a fortiori  one  who  reaches  the  end  of  a work  from 
her  pen  is  not  frequently  disappointed.  The  book  be- 
fore us  is  not  an  exception  to  the  rule.  It  abounds  in 
strong  characterizations,  and  the  story  is,  on  the  whole, 
welt  sustained.  The  plot  is  laid  in  an  out-of-the-way 
pkice,  and  the  people  arc  not  of  the  cs'cry-day  type. 
'Ihere  isa  certain  freshness  aliout  the  book,  which  even 
the  wriier’s  tendency  to  stop  and  moralize  every  now 
and  then  does  not  destroy. 

Confidence.  By  Henry  Tames,  Jr.  Boston  : Hough- 
ton. Osgood  & Co.  i83o.  For  ^salc  at  the  book 
stores. 

Confidence  is  the  name  of  a somewhat  plotless  novel 
by  Mr.  James,  in  which  he  introduces  a number  of  aim- 
less people,  with  nothing  to  do,  and,  what  is  worse, 
nothing  to  talk  .about.  The  chief  end  of  their  delight- 
fully vacuous  existence  seems  to  be  what  the  author 
calk  “ingenious  remarks,”  some  of  which,  to  be  sure, 
are  sprightly  enough,  but  wliich,  spread  over  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  pages,  grow  wearisome  to  the  spirit. 
We  arc  assured  that  the  ch.aractcrs  are  different,  one 
from  the  other,  yet  they  arc  all  patiently  lalioring  after 
“ingenious  remarks’*  in  a very  similar  manner,  the 
Ideas,  and  even  the  structure  of  their  sentences,  being 
identical,  and  (he  con\*ersation  of  each  of  the  several 
characters  Iicaring  a striking  resemblance  to  (he  asides 
and  connecting  clauses  of  Mr.  Henry  James,  Jr. 

Young  Mrs.  Jardtnb.  A novel.  By  the  Author  of 
John  Molifix,  (ientUmaH,  etc.  New  York:  Harper 
& toothers.  1880.  For  sale  by  Payot,  Upham  & 
Co.,  San  Francisco. 

It  requires  courage  to  write  a book,  nowadays,  in 
which  the  sentiment  is  healthful  and  the  characters  arc 
healthy.  Modem  fiction,  like  modem  society,  is  pes- 
simistic, and  wears  a liver  pad.  Your  latter-d.ay  hero  is 
Mas/,  and  your  latter-day  heroine  is  eccentric.  The  book 
tofore  us  takes  us  back  to  a few  such  simple  ideas  as 
love,  truth,  honor,  and  embodies  them  in  strong  per- 


sonifications. There  is  n refreshing  optimism  which 
abounds  on  every  page,  although  now  and  then  degen- 
enuing  into  ’'gush."  There  is  no  striking  originality  in 
the  story  or  the  people  it  tells  of.  Koderick  Jardine  incurs 
his  wealthy  inulher’s  displeasure  by  marrying  his  dower- 
less cousin,  and  the  book  i.s  chielly  an  account  of  the 
love,  life,  and  struggles  of  this  young  couple.  Roderick 
is  unused  to  pioverty.  is  ashamed  to  work  at  first,  and 
learns  the  lesson  with  some  bitterness  of  heart,  coming 
out  nobly,  however,  at  the  la.sl.  “Young  Mrs.  Jardme.” 
who  is.  |>erhaps.  a trifle  overdrawn,  is  an  unselfish  and 
devouM  character.  We  have  no  hesitation  in  pronounc- 
ing the  book  worthy  of  the  high  reputation  of  its  author. 

Science  Primkr.s.  Introducioty,  by  l*rofessor  Hux- 
ley. F.  R.  S.  New  York  : D.  .Appleton  & Co.  iSdo. 
For  sale  in  San  Francisco  at  .Appleton's  agency,  X07 
Montgomery  Street. 

This  little  lx>ok  is  intended  as  an  introduction  to  an 
extended  series  of  scientific  primers,  designed  for  young 
minds,  and  is  appropriately  filled  with  definitions  and 
explanations  of  rudimentary  principles.  It  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  a succession  of  primers,  in  various  depart- 
ments, by  the  most  eminent  specialists.  The  illustra- 
tions are  drawn  from  familiar  sources,  and  abstractions 
arc  cither  simplified  or  omitted. 

A Primer  of  American  I.iteraturr.  By  Eugene 
1-aw  rcnce.  New  York : Harjx^r  & toothers.  1880. 
For  sale  by  Payot,  Upham  Ac  Co.,  San  Francisco. 

Mr.  I.awrencc  has  covered  a large  field  in  an  amaz- 
ingly short  space  in  the  little  book  before  us.  Of  its 
\*alue  it  is  sutficient  to  say  that  the  author  of  Historkal 
Studies  has  maintained  his  reputation  in  this  Last  efforc 

Franki.in  Square  UniRARV.  New  York:  Harper  & 
Brothers.  1880.  For  sale  by  Payot,  Upham  Ac  Co., 
San  Francisco. 

The  enterprising  firm  of  Harper  & Brothers  ha>*e 
issued  several  numbers  of  this  scries.  The  titles  indi- 
cate the  field  covered  by  the  “Library.”  and  the  prices 
are  annexed  to  show  how  cheaply  one  may  read  if  he 
has  the  desire. 

No.  107. — The  /gih  Century.  A history.  By  Robert 
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THE  ALCHEMIST. 

The  lamp  was  tum«l  low,  and  the  measured  breath* 
ing  of  the  watcher  told  that  he  slept.  I was  in  that  ex* 
aspemting  half*asleep  state,  so  familiar  to  the  invalid, 
which  has  all  the  accompaniments  of  sluml^r  except  its 
comforts,  when  the  door  softly  opened  and  a mysterious 
individual  entered,  who  silently  motioned  to  me  to  fol- 
low him.  With  unreasoning  obetlience  I complied. 
My  guide  led  me  through  a number  of  halls  and  pas- 
sages, all  strangely  unTtmiliar  to  me,  and  at  last  entered 
a small  room  dimly  lighted  hy  the  dull  red  flame  of  a 
smoky  lamp.  The  disordered  state  of  things,  and  the 
general  aspect  of  the  room  marked  it  as  the  lalioratory 
of  a man  of  science.  The  tables,  chairs,  and  even  the 
floor  were  piled  with  dusty  volumes,  and  with  numerous 
mcchanictil  contris*ances  which  puzzled  me  with  their 
apparent  uselessness.  In  a comer  of  the  room  sat  what 
I supposed,  at  first  glance,  w'as  a man.  My  guide,  how- 
e\er,  checked  the  polite  obeisance  1 was  making  in  that 
direction,  and  going  to  the  corner  drew  the  chair  and 
its  occup^mt  to  the  centre  of  the  room.  ITic  figure  was, 
to  all  appearance,  the  corpse  of  a young  man.  I turn- 
ed to  my  conductor  for  infomiation,  and  he  explained: 

“Know  that  I am  the  possessor  of  a secret  which  far 
surpasses  the  embalming  process  use<i  by  the  ancient 
Egyptians  in  preserving  their  dead,  though  I admit  it  w'as 
in  endeavoring  to  discover  ihcir  secret  that  I obtained 
mine.  I have  had  for  many  years  a .suspicion — nay,  I 
may  say  a belief — that  it  would  be  possible  to  cause  a 
txxly  to  retain  all  its  mental  faculties  intact  if  subjected 
to  this  process,  which  can  scarcely  be  called  embalming, 
'rhi.s  object  once  attained,  we  And  an  agent  in  electricity 
which,  properly  directed,  endows  the  subject  with  a kind 
of  life  and  activity,  subservient,  in  some  degree,  to  the 
will  of  the  operator,  and  capable  of  performing  wonders. 
It  was  many  years  before  I was  able  to  secure  material 
for  the  carrying  out  of  my  pl.in.  It  is  necessary  that  the 
party  honored  by  this  distinction  should  be  in  the  en- 
jo>Tnent  of  health  at  the  time  of  his  demise,  and  that  the 
immediate  cause  of  his  de.ith  be  not  so  violent  as  to  im- 
pair any  of  his  mental  facultie.s.  1 could,  of  course, 
have  lured  some  unsuspecting  curiosity-seeker  into  this 
room,  and  quietly  and  unceremoniously  dispatched  him 
in  some  manner  best  suited  to  the  furtherance  of  the 
project  in  hand.  But  this  course  was  open  to  the  ob- 
jection that  my  further  experiments  would  have  been  in- 
lemipted  by  the  technicalities  of  legal  investigation ; 
and.  besides,  I have  conscientious  scruples  against  such 
a plan.  It  meets  with  much  opposition  from  the  igno- 
rant, and  would  probably  result  eventually  in  the  climi- 
oatton  of  its  advocates.” 

I heartily  approved  of  these  arguments,  and  a feeling 
of  relief,  not  to  say  complacency,  stole  over  me  which  1 
ha«l  not  cxperiencctl  l>efore  since  entering  the  room,  I 
accordingly  listened  with  more  assurance  as  the  alchem- 
ist continued : 

“This  is  the  l>ody  of  a young  poet,  who  terminated 
his  brief  sphere  of  aselessness  alwul  six  or  eight  months 
ago.  1'herc  was  much  dis^igrcement  among  the  phy- 
sicians concerning  the  cause  of  his  sickness.  Whatever 


it  may  have  bei*n,  I decided  that  it  left  him  in  every  way 
qualihed  for  my  purpose.  On  pretense  of  taking  his  re- 
mains to  his  disunt  friends.  I secretly  removed  them  to 
this  apartment,  and  they  have  l>ccn  instrumental  in  as- 
sisting me  to  el.il>orate  the  theoiy*  which  ha.s  l»een  the 
, study  of  my  life.  The  caJ^n>rr  has  been  subjected  to 
my  preparation,  and  by  placing  him  under  the  influ- 
ence of  an  electric  current,  I am  usually  able  to  elicit 
from  him  rrm.irks  upon  any  subject  which  may  be  spok- 
en in  his  car  by  the  operator.  Unfortunately,  owing  to 
the  unnatural  bent  of  his  intellect,  he  has  an  uncontrol- 
lable predilection  for  putting  all  of  his  conversation  into 
verse.  This  eccentricity  nearly  caused  dire  disaster  at 
one  time,  when,  without  thinking.  I asked  his  opinion 
on  some  topic  connected  with  the  Turko- Russian  war. 
The  unusu.al  exertion  attendant  u|x>n  his  efforts  to  find 
rhymes  for  some  of  the  pro|>cr  names  nearly  proved  fatal, 
and  indeed  occasioned  a double  conqiound  fracture  of 
the  inferior  maxillary  lx>ne,  which  even  yet  interferes  se- 
riously with  bis  pronunciation.  Another  peculi.-irity, 
which  is  probably  also  owing  to  the  flighty  nature  of  his 
feeble  intellect,  is  this : he  very  often  evades  the  subject 
given  him  entirely,  and  prates  volubly  of  something  in 
no  way  connected  with  it.  I simply  mention  these 
things  that  you  may  understand  btrfore  he  Ix'gins  th.at 
whatever  is  peculiar  in  his  compositions  is  due  to  his 
paucity  of  brains,  and  not  to  anything  1 have  neglected 
or  overlooked  in  my  preparation.” 

The  alchemist  then  connecteti  an  electric  l>aitcry  with 
the  body  of  the  young  m;in,  and.  turning  to  me.  asked 
if  there  W’as  any  subject  I would  like  to  hear  discussed. 
It  suddenly  occurred  to  me  that  I was  down  on  the  bills 
for  a poem  at  the  next  mewling  of  the  literary  club  to 
which  I belonged,  and  I determined  to  utilize  this  elec- 
tric poet  and  turn  his  giblierish  to  account.  Accord- 
ingly I murmured  the  name  of  the  author  who  was  to 
receive  a pancgvTic  at  my  hands.  There  was  a prelim- 
inary chattering  of  teeth,  a slight  grating  of  the  injured 
jaw-bone,  and  the  ghastly  orator  began,  not,  however, 
on  the  subject  I had  pro}K>sed : 

A monster  lived  near  Hampington, 

John  'l*hompv>n  wa^  his  name ; 

And  rarely  he  wa\  seen  of  men, 

Yet  wondrous  was  his  fame. 

Twas  said  he  was  the  strongest  mart 
That  ever  drew  a breath; 

He  carried  cariia^je  in  hi«  path. 

Hi*  very  lo»>k  was  de.'ith. 

l*he  pathway  to  hi*  forest  cave 
Wa*  dark  with  human  gftre. 

And  tho*e  who  inxl  that  gloomy  path 
Found  exit  nevermore. 

Ahd  thus  John  'Hiompson  grew  to  be 
A Hero  of  renown  ; 

His  deed*  were  told  with  hateil  l>reath. 

And  spread  from  town  to  town. 

And  yet  it  wa*  a noted  fact 
That  IK)  two  living  men 

Had  ever,  ttf  thr  Mmr  time,  seen 
This  mon*ter  or  hi*  den. 

But  ome  there  rame  to  Hatnpington 
A motle*i  looking  man. 
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A man  whose  brow  had  changed  its  hue 
Beneath  the  weather's  ton; 

A hermit  he,  who,  by  his  mien, 

Showed  that  he  had  not  been 
In  man's  society  for  >*ears, 

Frum  lack  o(  kith  and  kin. 

He  entered  at  the  tavern  dcM>r, 

And  sat  down  by  a man 
Who  was  relating  bloody  tales 
A*  only  such  men  can. 

He  viid,  "It’s  mighty  clear  to  me 
‘I'liat  something  must  be  done : 

This  makes  three  days  we’ve  searched  the  woods 
For  Widow  Johnson's  son. 

I'll  tell  you  how  it  looks  to  me: 

The  lad's  got  lost,  y«ni  see. 

And  wnndered  thn^ugh  the  woods  all  night. 

CV  slept  beneath  a tree. 

This  cannih.nl  ^ he's  nothing  else — 

Oiine  on  him  there  alone. 

And  choked  the  helpless  boy  to  death. 

Or  brained  him  with  a stone. 

Tom  I>awson  said  he  thought  he  heard 
A scream  of  pain  and  fright. 

As  he  was  going  through  the  woods 
Toward  home,  the  other  night. 

He  looked  around  and  saw  a man. 

Full  ten  feet  high  or  more. 

Go  swiftly  by,  and  in  his  anns 
A human  form  he  bore. 

1 never  could  believe  the  things 
'i'hey  say  that  man  has  done ; 

But  now  I know  John  Thompson  well 
Deserves  the  fame  he’s  won.” 
llte  stranger  listened  with  a smile, 

Until  he  heard  the  name: 

Ami  then  he  laughed  so  lung  and  loud. 

The  man  was  tilled  with  shame ; 

And.  rising,  in  an  angry  lone. 

He  said.  " I'd  like  to  know 
Why  you  should  laugh  os  though  the  tale 
Related  were  not  so!" 

The  hermit  checked  his  mirth  awhile. 

And  said,  '*  I ought  to  claim 
Some  Interot  in  this  strange  aiTair — 

John  Thompson  is  my  name. 

And  do  I look  as  if  I lived 
By  eating  helpless  men? 

And  is  my  form  a 'giant  form?" 

And  then  he  laughed  again. 

*'2  found  the  lad  beneath  a tree — 

'I'hus  far  >'our  tale  is  true ; 

I also  took  him  to  my  cave. 

And  nursed  him  all  night  through. 

To*d.iy  I brought  him  to  his  home ; 

He  is  alive  and  well ; 

Whatever  el>e  you  wish  to  know, 

I teas-e  for  him  to  tell. 

But  now,  before  I leave  you.  sirs. 

Fray  learn  this  t.ask  of  me : 

To  credit  not.  too  hastily, 

What  other  peppte  see. 

Believe  but  half  that  you  may  he.ir 
Of  slander,  and  repeat 

II  not  at  all  to  any  one 

'I'hat  y'Ki  may  chance  to  meet. 

For  scandal  never  is  confined 
To  what  U strictly  true ; 

Thus  men  gel  famous  for  the  deeds 
Thai  they  could  never  do." 

John  Thompson  passed  the  open  door. 

And  went  upon  his  way; 

But  Hampington  has  not  forgot 
His  lesson  to  this  day. 

At  this  pt»int  tl»e  alchemist  broke  the  circuit,  the  poet’s 
jaw  dropped,  and  liis  voice  died  away.  I was  disap- 


pointed. It  w.-\6  James  ‘Fhomson,  the  poet,  whose  cu- 
lopy  I h.id  ex|>rcird.  1 5.0111  as  much  to  the  alchemist, 
and  inquired ; 

“Do  you  think  a rejiclition  of  the  name  would  result 
more  favorably?” 

'I'hal  is  an  experiment.”  he  replied,  "which  I have 
never  deemed  expedient  heretofore,  but  you  nuy  try  it  if 
you  wish.” 

Thereupon  he  reconnected  the  circuit,  and  I said,  in 
a distinct  voice : 

"James  Thomson,  author  of  7'Ae  AVurerfi.” 

A look  of  great  ])erple\iiy  passed  over  the  pallid  feat- 
ures of  the  iiiJaver.  He  was  evidently  beyond  his 
depth.  He  mutiertnl  .1  few  disconnected,  unintelligible 
words,  and  then  suddenly  fell  to  the  fl<x>r  in  a limp  and 
motionless  heap.  1 gazetl  w iih  much  disquietude  U(X)n 
the  face  of  the  alchemist  as  he  arose  from  an  examina- 
tion of  the  prostrate  figure.  He  turned  on  me  in  a 
fury. 

"You  di<l  it  I \\’ell,  you  shall  supply  my  loss." 

He  hurried  to  the  ublc,  and,  mixing  some  drugs  in  a 
cup,  bore  down  uj>on  me  with  a look  tltal  made  my 
bloCKl  nin  cold. 

"Drink  it!”  he  cried;  "you  must!” 

I was  as  helpless  as  the  dreamer  who  sees.  or.  what  is 
worse,  feels,  the  approach  of  some  terrible  calamity 
which  he  is  powerless  to  avert.  1 struggled  to  rise,  and 
with  the  effort  awoke,  to  find  the  watcher  st.anding  by 
my  bed  with  a sleeping  potion  in  his  hand,  saying,  in  a 
voice  of  authority : 

"Drink  it;  you  must.  You  will  sleep  Ix  tter  after  it’* 

It  is  needless  to  add  that  1 look  it  with  an  al.tcrity 
that  astonished  him.  \Vm.  A.  Cauavkll. 


A HOMELY  HEROINE. 

It  is  surprising  in  wh.ai  humble  garments  tnte  hero- 
ism clothes  itself  sometimes,  even  in  this  garish,  boast- 
ful, show-making  city  of  ours.  And  there  is  a great  deal 
of  quiet,  unostentatious  heroism  to  be  found  here,  I can 
assure  you.  I myself  stumbled  on  a heroine  one  day. 
quite  unexpectedly,  in  a little  dust-covered,  wind-l>calcn 
house,  away  out  on  Market  Street. 

In  some  manner — the  details  would  only  tire  the  pa- 
tient reader — I had  Ixjcome  possessed  of  a cUim  against 
the  land  on  which  this  more  than  modest  structure  had 
been  erected ; and  as  1 had  never  seen  the  place  nor  the 
occupants.  I ventured  out  in  that  direction  one  morning, 
and  was  not  over  well  pleased  to  note  the  insigniheant 
appearance  of  the  whole  possession.  I had  understood 
that  the  inni.ites  of  the  house  were  a couple  of  "hard- 
working Irishwomen  ;”  and  as  I stood  at  the  doorwait- 
ing  for  admittance,  and  vaguely  wondering  how  a braw  ny 
fisted,  liard-working  Irishwoman  should  have  the  pa- 
tience to  lay  out  a miniature  flower-garden,  such  as  I 
saw  at  my  feet,  amiilst  the  Market  Street  sand-dunes, 
I was  surtlerl  by  a sulKlued  voice  saying.  "Good  morn- 
ing. ma’am,”  right  at  my  ell)ow.  I looked  around  and 
down  on  a tiny  figure,  cLtd  in  worn,  but  clean,  mourn- 
ing ; a pair  of  shrewd,  yet  honest,  brow  n eyes  peered  up 
into  my  face,  and  a smalt,  Ulx>r-hard  hand  pushed  l>ack 
the  slightly  gray  hair  from  a narrow  face,  marked  deep- 
ly with  lines  of  care,  but  showing  traces  of  former 
beauty. 

Evidently  the  woman  had  been  accuslomeri  to  mental- 
ly view  me  in  the  light  of  an  ogress,  or  a female  .Shylock, 
for  I could  read  as  much  surprise  in  her  face  as  there 
was  possibly  expressed  in  mine,  and  her  features  bright- 
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encd  pcrceplibly  as  she,  after  a keen  look  at  ray  face, 
flattened  herself  a>^inst  the  wall  to  admit  of  my  pass- 
ing into  the  parlor.  It  was  a mere  box.  was  this  par- 
lor ; but  old  as  the  seam  furniture  was,  it  was  guiltless 
of  ev’en  a s^ieck  of  dust,  and  the  muslin  curtain  at  the 
single  window  w’as  white  as  soap,  water,  and  esirncst 
manipulation  could  make  it.  Above  the  old-f:vshioned 
sofa  hung  the  photograph  of  a woman  whose  hand- 
some features  fascinated  me.  I seemed  to  discover  a 
resemblance  to  some  one  I had  long  since  known  and 
h.alf  forgotten ; but  when  I turned  around  and  looked 
into  the  face  of  the  little  wonuin  who  stood  behind  me, 

I found  that  it  was  her  face  to  which,,  this  one  bore  so 
vMgue,  and  yet  so  strong,  a likeness.  Moreover,  I dis- 
covered that  it  was  tliis  photographed  face,  and  these 
same  lan;e.  still  eyes,  after  they  were  closed  in  death  • 
that  h.ad  m.ade  a heroine,  and  almost  a martyr,  of  my 
new  acquaintance,  poor  little  .Miss  .Vlc<ircw.  For  the 
husband  of  her  handsome  sister,  shortly  after  his  wife's 
death,  had  shown  such  unmislaltablc  symptoms  of  com- 
ing insanity  that  she  had  lo  ''give  up  her  situation  wid 
a real  nice  family"  to  come  lo  her  dead  sister's  home 
and  IcHik  after  “the  childer." 

The  j>oor  man  had  loved  his  wife,  in  life,  devotedly, 
but  without  any  jealousy ; after  her  death,  however,  he 
fell  into  tlte  delusion  that  she  had  descrtetl  him  for  an- 
other, and  he  would  sit  crouched  liehindjthe^window- 
blinds  for  hours,  waiting  fur  the  nun  to  pass  who  had 
m.arrit*d  his  Nora.  After  having  made  two  or  three  de- 
scents on  the  WTong  man,  and  gotten  his  name  well  up 
ft»r  a lunatic,  Miss  McGrew,  in  her  iroubic  and  help- 
lessness, went  to  the  Bishop,  who  sent  one  of  the  priests 
home  with  her  lo  examine  into  the  state  of  affairs.  Un- 
fortunately, it  was  the  same  priest  who  had  officiated 
at  the  dead  wife’s  funenil,  and  the  husband  suddenly 
bethought  him  that  it  was  this  very  priest  whom  his 
Nora  was  now  married  lo ; and  for  many  days  the  rev- 
erend Father's  head  stood  in  imminent  danger  of  sep- 
aration from  his  l>ody.  \Micn  the  priest  failed  to  re- 
store the  man  to  reason,  the  good  Bishop  himself  tried 
to  s(x^k  rest  to  the  tioubled  soul ; and,  instanicr,  it  was 
the  little  old  Bishop  himself  who  had  lured  his  h;ind- 
some  Nora  from  his  side,  and  h;id  made  her  his  own 
wife. 

Through  all  this  trouble,  Miss  McGrew  had  the  sole 
care  of  the  wretched  husband  and  the  three  children ; 
and  not  a night's  sleep  nor  a day's  rest  did  she  get, 
sleeping  always  beside  an  open  window,  behind  a barred 
door,  and  with  “the  childer"  just  within  her  grasp,  to 
throw  them  out  of  the  window  in  case  their  craxy  father 
should  make  a sudden  attack  on  them  a)!.  After  a 
while,  the  Bishop  saw  to  it  that  the  man  was  placed  be- 
fore a proper  commission,  who  declared  him  insane  and 
removed  him  lo  Napa. 

But  this  was  really  only  the  beginning  of  my  heroine's 
troubles.  After  this  came  long  years  of  struggle  with 
poverty  and  sickness,  and,  at  last,  death,  'rhcsumshc 
had  Laid  aside  during  her  years  of  “living  out " was  not 
over  large ; the  brother-in-law  had  had  nothing  to  leave 
his  children  when  he  went  into  his  living  tomb  at  Napa 
but  the  piece  of  ground  on  which  the  house  now  stood. 
Realizing  that  she  must  Ijc  both  father  and  mother  to 
her  sister's  children,  she  gathered  up  the  remnants  of 
her  little  savings  and  built  this  place,  so  they  might  have 
at  least  a roof  to  shelter  them.  She  worked  at  every- 
thing and  anything  she  could  gel  to  do ; had  a roomer 
sometimes  In  this  “l>e5t  room;"  took  in  sewing,  wasli- 
ing,  ironing — anything  to  keep  the  wolf  from  the  door, 


and  educate  “the  childer,”  she  knew  it  h.id  l>cen  her 
sister's  ambition  to  do.  With  the  aid  of  the  Sisters  and 
the  Fathers,  the  two  girls,  as  well  as  the  boy.  were  mak- 
ing such  progress  that  she  was  proud  of  them,  particu- 
larly of  the  boy.  It  had  been  such  a sore  struggle  to 
keep  them  together  in  their  little  home,  that  her  heart 
grew  quite  light  as  the  time  came  near  when  the  boy 
would  be  able  to  help  her  earn  a little,  for  it  looked  as 
if  she  could  hardly  hold  out  much  longer.  The  wants 
of  the  children  had  grown  with  their  bodily  growth,  and 
already  there  were  debts  here  and  there,  trilling  in  them- 
selves. but  of  considerable  magnitude  to  little  Mi.ss  Mc- 
Grew. to  whom  they  looked  like  mountains  that  must  be 
climl)cd  over. 

W'hen  the  lx>y  was  sixteen,  he  commenced  ailing.  He 
w'as  growing  too  fast,  she  said — was  listless,  had  no  ap- 
petite; and  I can  fancy  his  mite  of  an  aunt  preparing 
little  dainties  for  him  to  cat.  cixklling  him  up  generally, 
but  still  trying  to  imixirl  some  of  her  own  energy  lo  him. 
It  was  useless.  After  a long  sickness,  and  before  he  was 
seventeen,  he  died. 

I had  been  studying  her  face  during  her  narration,  as 
I have  a habit  of  doing  w*ith  people  w'ho  interest  me. 
when  1 saw  the  poor  lips  tremble,  and  the  quick  tears 
spring  into  the  clear  brown  eyes.  I turned  lo  look  out 
through  the  oj>en  window,  for  I could  not  trust  my  voice 
just  then,  and  we  both  sat  for  a moment  in  silcnc'e. 

After  the  boy’s  death,  and  to  cover  the  expenses  of  the 
doctor's  attendance  and  the  funeral,  she  had  contracted 
the  first  heavy  debt,  which  had  nearly,  through  misman- 
agement, swept  away  the  little  possession  she  had  so 
faithfully  tried  to  save  up  for  the  children,  and  which 
was  the  only  home  she  could  ever  hope  to  have  after  .a 
life  of  honest  toil  and  self-sacrificing  devotion.  Not  th.al 
she  ever  thought  she  had  been  sacrificing  herself — blc^s 
you.  no  1 She  didn't  think,shc  had  been  doing  anything 
more  than  was  just  her  ordinary  duty.  It  never  entered 
her  mind  that  she  deserved  special  sympathy  or  com- 
mendation for  anything  she  had  done  and  suffered.  She 
was  too  busy  bridging  over  the  abyss  from  day  to  day 
to  know  anything  of  sentiment  or  maudlin  self-pity. 
It  was  a constant  question  of  existence  with  her.  and  for 
her  and  the  children,  too ; and  lo  exist  meant,  with  .Miss 
McGrew,  to  live  honestly,  and  without  a debt  at  the  cor- 
ner grocery. 

She  said  the  most  severe  trial  to  her  had  l>een  a .sum 
of  eighty  dollars,  which  she  had  once  been  compelled  lo 
borrow  from  another  girl,  who  had  “worked  out,"  like 
herself,  as  she  needed  the  money  for  taxes.  She  said 
she  had  felt  certain  that  she  could  repay  the  money  in 
the  course  of  the  year,  if  she  had  lo  live  on  bread  and 
water  to  do  it.  But  then  had  come  the  boy's  lingering 
sickness,  and  she  could  not  p.ay  it  off.  It  so  happened 
that  the  girl  came  to  nce<l  the  money  herself,  but  she 
never  once  asked  Miss  McGrew  for  it.  and  this,  she  wid, 
made  her  feci  all  the  worse.  If  the  girl  had  clamored 
for  it.  and  blustered  about  it,  she  would,  perhaps,  not 
have  felt  so  badly.  Hut  at  last,  when  the  little  home  h.ad 
been  morlgagetl,  and  what  she  considered  a large  sum 
of  money  had  come  into  her  hands,  she  had  the  great 
! satisfaction  of  paying  off  the  patient  cretliior. 

! “.And  I carried  the  money  to  her  myself."  she  said, 
with  sparkling  eyes;  “and  I m.ide  her  Uike  a twcnly-dol- 
I lar  piece  for  interest,  though  she  wouldn't  hear  lo  it  at 
all,  dear  soul ; but  I nude  her  uikc  it,  for  all  that." 

Just  then  the  other  of  the  “ two  hard-working  Irish 
women’*  came  in.  the  second  eldest  of  "the  childer”— 
a slender,  white-faced  girl  of  sixteen,  who  was  leaching 
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in  Father  Gallagher's  school,  the  aunt  told  me  with  some 
pride,  and  bearing  her  share  of  the  labor  quietly  and 
uncomplainingly  as  the  aunt  herself. 

After  having  resisted  all  invitations  and  temptations  to 
tiike  dinner  with  them  — “a  cup  of  lea,  at  least;  well, 
then,  a glass  of  milk” — 1 aros<Mo  lake  leave;  and  plung- 
ing back  into  the  rattling,  driving,  never-stilled  .stream 
of  life  that  pa.sses  close  by  the  very  door  of  the  house.  I 
fell  to  wondering  w higher  any.  and  what  kind  of  a mon- 
ument would  ever  be  raised  to  my  lilUe,  homely  hero- 
ine. C.  J. 


WOOING. 

Were  I n bird,  tu  sitiK  I'd  seek 

Such  nules.  cntriinced  you'd  listen ; 

A hreere.  I'd  never  quit  your  check; 

A kuid>eain.  1 would  glisten 

In  either  dark  and  liquid  eye, 

Persistent  as  n lover; 

Where  rosy  lips  with  fragrance  wgh, 

A butterdy  I'd  hover. 

Were  I a moonlie-ifn,  1 would  creep 
Where  envious  shadows  bide  you; 

With  silver  silence  spell  your  sleep. 

And  sleep,  myself,  beside  you. 

Were  I a star,  one  golden  dart 
From  out  my  sliiniiig  quiver 
Should  pierce  your  shy  and  lender  heart. 

And  make  you  mine  forever. 

But  one  can  only  sii  and  write. 

In  hailing  rhymes  confessing; 

Birdmoies,  brccre-kisse.s.  starry  light 
Convey  a subtler  blessing. 

I've  wooed  you  roughly.  love.  Perchance 
They!!  leach  me  how  to  render 
A subtler  homage,  word,  and  glance  — 

Your  heart  U shy  and  tender. 

Evblvn  M.  Li'ULI'M. 


A ROMANCE  OF  E.AGLE  L.\KE. 

Eagle  I.,ake  forms  one  of  a chain  of  lakes  lying  within 
the  limits  of  Kosciusko  County,  northern  Indiana. 
Upon  Us  western  shore  there  rises  an  elevated  portion 
of  land,  known  as  the  Summit,  which,  in  the  early  days 
of  the  country,  became  the  scene  of  a tragic  occurrence. 
A huge  oak  crowns  its  apex,  in  whose  topmost  branches 
eagles  built  their  nests,  from  which  circumstance  the  lake 
thus  overshadowed  gained  its  name.  At  this  period.  In- 
dians traversed  wood  and  prairie  in  untamed  freedom. 
'Hic  sun  rose  and  set  in  as  resplendent  glory  then  as 
now.  Nature  is  no  respecter  of  civilization ; she  spreads 
her  bounties  in  like  beneficence  upon  the  rude  hut  of 
the  savage  and  the  costly  palaces  of  well  ordered  soci- 
ety. Through  contact  with  invading  settlers,  the  .spirit 
of  traffic  had  be<fome  awakened  in  the  minds  of  the  na- 
tives. blinding  their  vision  to  results  of  the  future.  Not 
unfrequently  marriages  occurred  between  them,  by  which 
means  valuable  tracts  of  land  fell  into  the  ]>ossession  of 
the  WTiites.  To  this  day,  many  influential  families  of 
the  West  thus  trace  their  ancestry. 

The  country  at  this  time  was  divided  among  the  sev- 
eral tribes  in  accordance  with  stipulations  of  savage  war- 
fare. The  Miamis  held  divisions  contiguous  to  the  Wa- 
bash River;  the  Pottow’atomies  retained  possession  of 
lands  lying  north  of  Lake  Michigan ; while  the  Winne- 


bagoes  occupied  the  portion  of  country  extending  from 
Fort  l>c;irl>orn  (now  Chic,%go)  to  Rock  River,  still  far- 
ther to  the  northward,  l>ordering  u]>on  the  possessions  of 
theSiou.x,  and  lesser  iril>es  of  Sacs  and  Foxes.  Trad- 
ing p<ists  were  conveniently  situated  near  navigate 
streams,  u|K>n  whose  waters  glided,  in  noiseless  succes- 
sion. Indun  canr>es,  lo.ided  with  commodities  of  trade 
ami  barter.  A dip  of  the  oar,  a ripple  of  waves,  a slip- 
pery landing  amid  tangled  veget.uion,  and  the  cargo 
li.is  reached  tvorl.  S>uch,  it  may  be  pre.vumed,  were 
among  the  rudiment.iry  beginnings  of  Western  com- 
merce. Numlwrs  of  men  were  employed  by  the  com- 
panies, ujK>n  whom  devolved  extended  journeys  into 
unexplored  regions.  These  men  were  sclecl«*d  with  a 
view  to  fitness  for  their  positions.  They  were  men  who  • 
loved  these  solitudes,  the  so-called  cultivation  of  the 
races  failing  to  supplant  the  desire  to  worship  truth  in 
accordance  with  the  dictates  of  conscience;  and  u;x>n 
these  wide-spreading  prairies,  and  amid  the  pathless 
wootls,  freetlom  in  undisiurlied  serenity  reigned.  I.aw'S 
of  being  alone  controlled  action.  Individuality  became 
a stern  necessity.  Ever)*  man's  life  was  held  at  hap- 
hazard. for  whose  maintenance  he  himself  was  respon- 
sible. 

At  the  close  of  a chill  day  in  November,  a young  man, 
weary  and  travel -worn,  arrived  at  Prairie  Creek  settle- 
ment. Something  in  this  man's  appearance  excited 
curiosity  and  comment  among  the  idlers  there  congre- 
gated. 

"This  solemn-faced  aristocrat  to  brave  the  wilder- 
ness!” they  said.  "WTiy.  in  six  months’  time  his  head 
will  scr\-c  as  afoot-ball  for  young  papooses.” 

'I'imc  passed.  The  young  man's  name  was  regis- 
tered upon  the  dingy  ledgers  of  the  traders  as  John  M. 
Hamilton.  Whence  he  came,  or  from  what  motive,  re- 
mained a mystery.  If  his  employers  knew  of  his  ante- 
cedents, it  w’as  their  own  secret ; and,  in  those  days, 
neither  distinctions  of  class  nor  testimonials  of  character 
were  considered  necessary.  There  stood  the  competi- 
tor; let  his  deeds  si>eak  for  him.  Unmistakably,  every 
lineament  of  form  and  feature  in  this  stranger  indicated 
a degree  of  refinement  unusual  to  the  time  and  place. 
Instinctively  he  held  himself  separate  and  apart  from 
his  associates.  pre5er>’ing  a reserved  silence  relative  to 
every  event  of  his  former  life.  With  dog  and  gun  he 
roamed  forest  and  plain.  His  moods  were  incompre- 
hensible to  the  careless  settlers,  who  familiarly  recounted 
the  story  of  their  lives  and  adventures  to  whomsoever 
would  li-slen.  Yet  beneath  his  gravity  of  demeanor  a 
certain  restlessness  betrayed  itself.  It  was  evident, 
throughout  the  weary  months  of  waiting  which  followed 
his  arrival,  that  he  longed  for  action.  Therefore,  when, 
in  the  spring  of  183a.  he,  with  a select  number,  was  de- 
tailed for  a trading  expedition  to  the  head-waters  of 
Rock  River,  his  countenance  for  the  first  time  brightened 
with  the  clear,  keen  light  of  a daring  spirit  His  idle 
life  had  indeed  become  almost  insupportable;  added  to 
which,  a strange  story  gained  credence  among  the  set- 
tlers, no  one  knew  how,  or  from  what  source  it  sprang, 
that  this  quiet,  self-contained  man  was  really  a son  of 
Alexander  Hamilton,  who,  through  domestic  unhappi- 
ness, had  fled  to  the  wilderness.  A wild,  giddy  wife,  it 
was  whispered,  had  dishonored  his  proud  name. 

The  country  at  this  time,  through  its  natural  advan- 
tages alone,  was  regarded  as  the  very  El  Dorado  of  the 
West.  Its  virgin  soil  remained  as  yet  undisturbed.  In 
primeval  grandeur,  its  forests  bowed  but  to  the  sweeping 
winds.  With  a view  to  the  preservation  of  trails,  the 
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Induins  kept  exterminated,  by  fire,  obtrusive  under- 
brush, thus  securing  inviolable,  canopied  vistas,  pro- 
ducing a weird  effect  of  a world  inclosed  within  a world. 
Robin  Goodfellow,  in  fairy  circle,  might  well  have  held 
high  carnival  within  these  courts.  Tracery  of  sunlight, 
or  the  paler  gleam  of  moonbeams  shining  through  in- 
terstices of  fluttering  leaves,  conspired  to  create  an  im- 
pression of  unreality  never  realized  under  conditions  of 
unobstructed  space.  'Hirough  the  forest  glades,  at  this 
season  carpeted  with  delicately  tinted  violets  and  the 
yellow  lady's-slipper,  to  W'hieh  the  fniitful  strawberry 
plant  added  its  quota,  along  the  prairie  s border,  be- 
wildered in  mazes  of  narrow,  sinuous  trails,  crossing 
and  recrossing,  suddenly  developing  in  finco^wn  plains, 
always  upon  the  alert  through  fciir  of  wild  animals  or 
hostile  tribes  of  Indians,  Hamilton  and  his  comp;iny 
passed,  halting  at  length  upon  the  banks  of  an  unknow  n 
stream.  No  such  waters  were  designated  U{K)n  their 
map  of  guidance,  yet  they  were  cool  and  refreshing  to 
the  weaned  party  as  falling  dew  to  the  parched  earth. 
It  was  a spot  peculiarly  adapted  to  repose.  I'he  ele- 
ments were  redolent  of  sweets  ; a very  wealth  of  verdure 
made  heavy  the  air.  Miasmatic  dullnes.s  settled  upon 
them,  relaxing  their  activities,  and  stealing  away  their 
senses  in  a tethargv*  of  death.  Hamilton  first  succuml}cd 
to  its  debilitating  influences,  refusing  the  usual  restora- 
tives to  which  his  more  experienced  companions  resort- 
ed. begging  simply  to  be  left  for  an  hour's  rest,  when  he 
would  follow  in  their  trail.  The  birds  trilled  their  soft- 
est lays,  swaying  branches  waved  their  lullaby,  drowsy 
sleep  mastered  him.  Spots  of  red  deepened  to  crimson 
upon  check  and  brow,  one  of  the  malarious  fevers  prev- 
alent in  the  new  country  racked  his  frame.  He  lay 
within  a sheltered  grove,  beside  the  gurgling  stream,  yet 
no  drop  touched  his  lips,  no  cooling  moisture  laved  his 
brow.  His  companions,  .as  fate  would  have  it,  lx»tn>e 
entangled  in  a labyrinth  of  trails,  from  whose  meshes 
for  days  they  sought  <^ress.  A day  and  a night  thus 
passed,  in  which  he  remained  insensible  to  suffering  or 
to  the  ravings  of  delirium/  The  pitying  winds  alone 
listened  to  his  lamentations.  Tenderly  the  name  of 
Alma  lingered  upon  his  lips,  smiles  v.ainly  struggling  for 
mastery  over  convulsive  pain.  *’  My  love ! My  tltrling  !’’ 
was  softly  uttered,  as  he  sank  into  momenU\ry  cilm, 
intcrluded  by  the  mournful  swell  of  the  breeze,  when 
again  loud  tones  of  menace  and  of  expostulation  star- 
tled the  stillness,  dying  away  in  a wild  “Ha,  ha!”  of 
maniacal  laughter.  A hush  as  of  death  succeeded. 
Sun-streaks  fell  across  the  pallid  face  of  the  slcei>cr. 
Gradually  its  lines  of  sufferings  relaxed,  his  respiration 
sank  to  uniform  regularity.  The  fever  had  spent  its 
force,  and  he  lay  in  undisturbed  repose. 

Upon  this  predestined  morning,  Naketah,  the  rarest 
gem  in  the  renowned  chief  Black  Hawk’s  encampment, 
with  dejected  mein  stepped  into  her  canoe  for  a day's 
quiet  meditation.  Her  eyes  were  heavy  with  tears. 
Only  one  short  month  would  elapse  when  she  would  be 
given  in  marriage  to  Checosa,  the  cruel  chief  of  the 
Sioux.  Black  Hawk,  seeking  to  ally  the  northern  tribes, 
had  so  willed  it  In  the  grand  council  of  the  preceding 
day,  presents  of  wrampum  and  cloth  of  tinsel  had  been 
interchanged,  and  fire-water  had  been  drunk  in  ratifica- 
tion of  the  contract.  Thus  it  cluanced  that  the  lithe- 
limbed  Naketah  sought  refuge  in  the  disunt  wood.  The 
sunlight  glistened  as  with  gradually  brightening  counte- 
nance she  glided  down  the  stream.  A light  song  rose 
to  her  lips,  dying  away  in  saddening  thought.  Here,  at 
this  point,  ap])cared  a quiet  retreat — a thickly  wooded 


grove,  where  she  would  rest  from  the  unwonted  lassitude 
which  oppressed  her.  The  gay-hearted  Naketah  was 
all  unused  to  sorrow.  Her  rare  beauty,  a|>p»caling  even 
to  the  savage  breast,  had  hitherto  protected  her  from 
cares,  which,  alas  I now  cnutngled  her  in  inextricable 
woes.  Sobs  and  tears  rent  the  air.  She  swayed  back 
and  forth  upon  the  mossy  bank,  where,  in  abandonment 
to  her  grief,  she  had  thrown  herself.  With  ominous 
cry,  sparrow-hawks  circled  above  her  head.  She  watched 
with  stifled  bre.ith  their  hateful  movements.  They  re- 
minded her  of  Checosa,  the  rapacious  chief  of  the  Sioux, 
at  recollection  of  whoso  deeds  of  blood  a light  of  fire 
came  into  her  clear,  liquid  eyes.  Swift  as  thought  she 
bent  licr  bow,  bringing  to  her  feel  a fluttering  hawk. 
Hush!  The  sotmd  of  a hum.m  voice  surprises  her. 
She  starts  to  her  feet,  suinding  like  a wiki  gazelle  poised 
for  flight,  when  lo ! her  eyes  fall  upon  form  of  the  while 
brave,  whose  repose  she  has  disturlied.  She  remains 
transfixed  in  wonder  and  awe.  A faint  smile  and  wave 
of  his  hand  reassured  her.  Slowly,  half  liashfully,  she 
approaches  and  bends  over  him.  His  feverish  lips 
feebly  articulate  “water.”  Sheflies  to  the  stream,  places 
the  cooling  draught  to  his  lips,  and  soothingly  laves  his 
brow. 

In  the  languor  of  recovery,  Hamilton  wonders  if  at 
last  he  has  reached  Arcadia’s  fabled  grove.  As  admir- 
ingly his  gaze  follows  the  supple  form  of  the  maiden, 
smiles  return  to  hisli{K,  pleasure  beams  in  his  eyes;  he 
sits  upright,  and  partakes  of  dewy  berries  which  this 
dusky  goddess  provides.  But  sadness  at  length  returns 
to  the  heart  of  this  sweet  Indian  maiden.  Silently  she 
.sits  apart.  He,  with  gentle  considemtion,  soon  draws 
from  her  guileless  utterances  the  cause  of  her  sorrow. 
Chis'alric  impulses  burn  within  his  breast,  as,  midst  fiist 
falling  tears,  she  recounts  her  story.  He  soothes  her 
with  grateful  assurances  of  sympathy  and  sf)lcmn  vows 
of  deliverance.  At  close  of  day.  wrapped  in  his  blan- 
ket. pale  and  wan  from  exhaustion.  Hamilton  and  the 
maiden  were  borne  upon  the  smooth-flowing  waves  to 
the  encampment  of  Bbck  Hawk,  chief  of  the  Winnelxi- 
goes,  where  the  white  brave  was  hospitably  received, 
and  where,  w'ith  renewed  violence,  again  his  fever  re- 
turned. 

A fortnight  has  passed,  and  still  he  lies  prostrate.  To 
Naketah  the  days  arc  numliered.  How  now  shall  the 
white  brave  defend  her,  she  laments;  what  power  shall 
avert  her  doom  ? 

“.Naketah,”  whispers  the  sick  man. 

Instantly  she  stands  at  his  side. 

“How  long  is  it  now?”  he  questions. 

“At  full  of  the  moon,  arrayed  in  wampum  belt  and 
eaglet's  plumes,  Checosa,  the  Sioux  chieftain,  comes.” 
sighs  she. 

“What  then,  Naketah?” 

“The  hunt,  the  feast,”  she  sadly  replies. 

Joy  sits  upon  the  countenance  of  Hamilton. 

“Come  closer,  .sweet  one.  Listen.  In  the  long  days 
that  I have  been  silent  I have  devised  ^plan  of  escape. 
Look  into  my  eyes,  dearest  Do  you  not  see  the  light 
of  hope  glowing  there?  Array  yourself  in  beaded  san- 
dals, as  if  for  the  bridal  When  they  arc  away  at  the 
hunt,  upon  the  pica  of  gathering  wild  honey  lo  crown 
the  feast,  steal  to  the  grove  l»sidc  the  river.  Tlierc  wail. 
From  my  couch  1 have  observed  a pony,  the  fleetest  of 
his  race,  tethered  to  a sapling.” 

Naketah  uttered  a cry  of  delight. 

“It  was  for  my  bridal,”  she  said;  “this  coal-black 
pony  was  to  bear  me  to  the  land  of  the  Sioux.” 
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Eagerly,  he  continued : 

“ I wiU  seiic  my  opportunity,  and  before  night  I will 
be  with  you.  when  we  will  fly  to  a placeof  safety. *' 

Successfully  overcoming  difticultics,  Hanulton,  accom- 
panied by  Nakclah,  sw  iftly  retraced  his  journey  to  the 
settlement.  Many  solitary  hours  of  his  hrsi  iurival  had 
been  spent  upon  the  summit  previously  mentioned,  over- 
looking Eagle  L-ikc.  At  various  times  he  had  explored 
its  surroundings,  fascinated  by  its  absolute  loneliness. 
The  breath  of  God  alone  filled  its  heights  and  depths. 
His  great  thought  lay  manifest  in  grand  provision  I 
Saccharine  substance  and  honey  dew  lured  insects  in- 
numerable. and  the  wild  mandrake  hung  in  golden  fruit- 
age Ijeneath  its  sheltering  foliage.  Like  turreted  battle- 
ments, dense  tamarack  forests  reared  their  branches  to 
the  sky.  extending  noriliward  into  as  yet  unexplored  re- 
gions. To  this  spot,  then,  he  would  wend  his  way. 
For  a lime  seci\*cy  was  desirable— here,  with  his  dusky 
bride,  he  would  pitch  his  tent.  His  uncxpecte<l  arri>*al 
at  the  settlement  was  readily  accounted  for — rumors  of 
his  illness,  and  prolxtble  captivity  or  death,  having 
reached  them.  His  appcftrance,  therefore,  was  hailetl 
with  expressions  of  relief. 

In  the  security  of  this  forest.  Hamilton  and  Naketah 
established  their  household  altar.  \ canoe  had  been 
]irovidcd  from  the  seulement,  in  W'hich,  through  the 
long  summer  days,  the  happy  Naketah  searched  eveiy 
nook  and  sheltered  co>*e  about  the  lake,  returning  at 
nightfall  laden  with  hsh,  which,  in  Indian  fashion,  was 
dried  and  preserved  for  use.  Also,  she  gathered  from 
adjacent  trees  the  fragrant  spice-wood,  and  plucked 
from  lowly  beds  the  coral  wintergreen  berries.  With 
deft  hand,  she  kneaded  the  corn  into  palatable  cakes. 
Again,  for  hours  she  sat  upon  the  Summit,  watchful 
of  the  eagle's  flight  In  her  j^jrfect  content,  the  land 
of  the  Winncbagocs  had  faded  to  a dream;  only  now 
was  life  worthy  of  remembrance.  Never,  she  mused, 
would  the  cruel  Sioux  chieftain  claim  her  for  his  bride. 
She  clapped  her  hands  in  an  ecstasy  of  emotion,  by 
such  unusual  sound  hastening  the  eaglets  to  their  ceries 
and  causing  a fluttering  of  wings  among  numberless 
tiny  insects.  Sliadows  upon  the  waters  deepened. 
Time  flics  swiftly  when  joy  rules  the  hour. 

That  ver)'  evening,  as  they  sat  beside  their  cabin  door, 
Hamilton  explained  to  her  the  prolmbility  of  a war  be- 
tween the  Whites  and  the  northern  tribes,  headed  by  the 
Winnebago  chief.  Black  Hawk : 

“And  during  my  absence,  wail  quietly  within  your 
cabin.  Remain  within  call  upon  my  return.  Heed 
well  my  words.  Though  at  present  no  danger  threat- 
ens, yet  I would  have  nought  happen  to  my  Naketah." 

And  well  she  kept  her  promise.  But  who  shall  take 
a bond  of  fate,  or  through  olxHliencc  to  mortal  mandate 
evade  its  dread  decrees?  Naketah  sat  upon  the  braided 
mat,  in  careful  arrangement  of  her  slender  stemmed 
nishes,  and  while  with  deft  fingers  they  w ere  interwoven, 
she  sang  a low  murmuring  lullaby,  as  if  to  baby  ears, 
w'hen  thought  of  her  h.ippiness  dawned  anew  upon  her. 

“Oh.  my  beautiful,  my  brave  1 who,  like  the  strong 
limlicd  sycamore,  lowers  grand  among  men.  Oh  ! " 

A stealthy  footstep  startled  her.  With  a thrill  of 
terror  she  crawled  to  her  loophole,  when  there,  with 
evil  e)’c,  appeared  the  cruel  Sioux  chief.  With  the 
bound  of  antelope  she  cleared  her  cabin  door,  and,  be- 
fore discovery,  reached  the  shore  where  lay  concealed  her 
light  canoe.  She  pulled  for  life,  and  all  that  life  held 
dear.  Yells  and  imprecations  followed  her  escape ; an  ar- 
row whizzed  past  her  check.  With  brave  intrepidity  she 


continued  her  course ; she  struggled  hard  for  love  and 
life.  A second  missile  foundered  her  bark.  iShc  turned 
ujx>n  her  relentless  foe  with  a wild  shriek,  reaching  <Mjt 
her  arms  imploringly  toward  the  Summit.  A final  shaft 
from  the  pursuer's  hand  silenced  her  voice  forever.  At 
that  moment  a shot  rcverlieraicd  along  the  shore,  and 
the  revengeful  Sioux  chieftain  l^realhcd  his  last.  Re- 
turning to  his  cabin,  and  finding  Naketah  absent, 
Hamilton  ascended  the  Summit  in  search  of  her,  when 
the  scene  there  brought  to  its  close  opened  upon  his  gaze. 
Alas,  for  the  beautilul  Naketah!  the  pride  of  her  race, 
and  the  true  love  of  Hamilton.  But  a ripple  market!  the 
sjwt  where  she  vanished  forever. 

A year  had  passed  since  Hamilton’s  second  disap- 
pearance. when  again  in  strangely  altered  guise  he 
stood  among  the  sculers.  “with  them,  but  not  of  ihern.” 
His  iravel-siained  garments  indicated  conditions  of  toil 
and  hardship.  His  usual  resen*c  had  settled  into  inq^en- 
eirahic  gloom.  But  one  jx*r$on,  if  any,  ever  knew-  of 
his  whereal)ouls.  and  this  man.  almost  as  taciturn  as 
himself,  kept  his  counsel.  Though  still  bring,  no  word 
has  ever  passerl  his  lips.  It  ap|)ears,  indeed,  that  Ham- 
ilton possessed  a strange  power  over  all  with  whom  he 
came  in  contact,  imbuing  them  with  something  of  his 
own  nature.  Soon  a cabin  was  erected  on  the  Summit 
of  Eagle  I.akc.  It  was  here  that  the  tragedy  which  at 
last  wrecked  love  and  hope  was  enacted  — it  w-as  here 
that  he  would  live  and  die.  Never  again  did  his  pres- 
ence disturb  the  settlers’  gaze.  Rumors  of  a tall  form, 
pacing  unwearicdly  the  Summit's  height,  reached  them, 
an  occasional  shot  reechoed  through  the  uimaracks. 
Such  were  the  only  tokens  by  which  ever  living  soul, 
save  one,  had  knowledge  of  John  M.  Hamilton. 

In  the  summer  of  1838.  his  death  occurred,  and,  ac- 
cording to  directions,  he  was  buried  upon  the  Summit 
nwde  memorable  by  the  events  here  recorded.  In  1858, 
twenty  years  from  the  dale  of  his  death,  when  Prairie 
Creek  settlement  had  become  transformed  into  a flour- 
ishing town,  there  arrived  at  its  principal  hotel  a stran- 
ger of  distinguished  appearance,  closely  resembling,  as 
the  older  inhabitants  at  once  took  cognizance,  the  re- 
cluse of  Eagle  Lake.  Making  inquiries  concerning  the 
life  and  death  of  the  person  known  as  John  M.  Hamil- 
ton, he  visited  his  place  of  rest,  securing  in  his  own 
right  its  surroundings  from  disturbance. 

Martha  Corkei-l.  Woodward. 


WITH  HEARTS  OF  FIRE 

“Bessie,  I wish  you  would  write  me  a story  of  an 
opal." 

I have  a bad  habit  of  scribbling,  and  whene>-er  I am 
irritable,  ner\’ous,  blue — being  a woman,  I plead  guilty 
to  all  these  inexcusable  states  of  hotly  and  mind  — my 
feelings  very  often  find  vent  at  the  point  of  my  pen, 
cerminly  a safe  and  h.armless  way  of  working  them  off. 
My  friends,  knowing  my  habit,  often  importune  me  to 
write  upon  some  six*cial  subject,  suggested,  perhaps, 
by  an  incident  in  their  own  lives  or  those  of  their 
friends.  So  I was  scarcely  surprised  to  hear  the  re- 
quest. We  had  been  sitting  in  the  moonlight,  discuss- 
ing the  prevalent  su|x:rstiiion  regarding  opals.  The 
incessant  noise  and  clamor  that  had  filled  the  busy 
streets  all  day  had  subsided,  and  the  passing  of  street- 
cars, the  occasional  rumble  of  a carriage,  did  not  dis- 
turb us.  The  moonlight  silvered  the  church  spire  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  square,  and  made  the  leaves  on 
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the  trees  sliimmer  and  gleam  like  a transformation  scene, 
and  U)en,  stealing  up  to  the  window  where  we  were  sit- 
ting. glorified  the  face  bending  over  me,  as  the  lips 
parted  to  prefer  the  request.  The  dear,  beautiful  face ! 
How  1 wish  you  could  see  it  as  I saw  it  at  that  moment. 
The  rippling  golden  hair,  brown  in  the  shadow,  silvery 
in  the  moonlight;  the  dancing.  laughing  eyes  of  blue, 
the  sweet,  womanly  mouth;  the  parteti  lips,  through 
which  gleamed  thewhite,  even,  perfect  teeth.  In  theo|x:n 
palm  lay  a ring,  tw'^o  diamonds  shooting  out  steely  blu- 
ish rays,  and  between  them,  beating,  throbbing,  smoul- 
dering. like  a soul  in  p-ain,  sometimes  red  as  the  fiercest 
heart  of  flame,  then  paling  until  almost  colorless,  was 
an  opal.  Watching  its  heart  of  fire,  the'slory  came  to 
me  : 

The  vesper  bells  chimed  softly  out  through  the  twilight 
of  a sultry  day,  echoing  down  the  narrow  valley,  ihrolw 
of  silvery  sound  dying  away  among  the  foot-hills,  waves 
of  sweet  silence.  The  door  of  the  little  church  stood 
open,  and  one  form  after  another  glided  softly  in.  and 
kneeling  lx*forc  the  shrine  of  some  best -loved  saint, 
made,  with  trembling  fingers,  the  sign  of  the  cross  over 
a breast  mayhap  we;uy  of  battling  with  the  pains  and 
disappointments  of  life,  and.  closing  eyes  full  of  unshed 
tears,  mumbled,  with  quivering  lii>s.  a prayer.  Around 
the  altar  hung  clouds  of  incense,  the  lamp  that  is  ever 
burning  shone  like  a star  amid  the  dusk  and  sh.adow, 
and  the  tones  of  the  organ  beat  through  the  silence  like 
the  anguished  throbs  of  a stricken  soul.  Just  as  the 
last  tremulous  tones  were  dying  away,  from  the  window 
of  the  confessional,  in  a shadowed  niche  at  the  side  of 
the  chancel,  gleamed,  for  a single  moment,  a glance 
from  eyes  that  seemed  to  search  every  nook  and  corner, 
and  penetrate  every  dusky  shadow.  It  was  only  for  a 
moment,  and  was  instantly  withdrawn,  as  a tall,  slender 
figure  entered,  shrouded  in  lace,  despite  the  closeness  of 
the  evening,  and,  passing  rapidly  up  the  aisle,  along 
which  her  trailing  .skirts  swept  with  a ghostly  sound, 
knelt  at  the  confessional,  and  buried  head  and  face  in 
the  tightly  clasped  bands.  They  were  small  shapely 
hands,  covered  with  sparkling  jewels,  and  as.  after  a 
nioment  of  silence,  she  raised  her  liead,  the  lace  par- 
tially falling,  you  could  sec  tresses  dark  as  night  and  a 
cheek  satin  smooth,  crimson  and  hot  with  intense  feel- 
ing— the  glorious  eyes,  full  of  dangerous  fire,  the  red 
lips  trembling  with  excitement.  It  cannot  be  religious 
fervor;  it  is  no  holy  enthusiasm  that  calls  that  panting 
f&ir  into  those  eyes,  that  makes  the  breath  come  in 
quick,  short  gasps,  and  the  bosom  hea%'e  like  a fright- 
ened bird.  Listen,  she  speaks  1 The  voice  is  so  low 
the  waiting  priest  bends  hi.s  head  lower  to  listen : 

“Angelo,  be  quick;  1 can  stay  but  a moment.  I 
have  brought  the  jewels;  here  they  are.  Take  them, 
and  1 must  go.  1 may  be  watched  and  followed.  Oh. 
what  would  become  of  you— of  us  both — if  we  are  dis- 
covered !*’ 

While  she  speaks,  she  has  tom  the  sparkling  rings 
from  her  fingers,  the  diamonds  like  drops  of  liquid  light 
from  her  ears;  and  unclas|>ed  from  the  slender  throat 
a necklace  of  opals,  wondrous,  priceless  stones,  tliat 
gleam  even  through  the  shadow  with  a red.  diingerous 
light  Over  the  cLirk,  bared  head  bend  locks  that  are 
f.iir ; into  the  dusky  eyes  shoot  glanu*-s  from  others,  blue 
as  the  spring-time  violets,  but  lieaming  with  all  a man’s 
paiisionate  adoration.  The  voice  that  answers  hers 
shakes  with  its  fathomless  depth  of  feeling;  and  her 
liny  hands  arc  clas]>ed  so  hard  that  she  almost  cries  out 
os  she  strives  to  draw  them  away, 


“My  darling,  my  poor  frightened  dove,  what  is  there 
to  fear?  Surely  no  one  would  follow  you  to  the  confes- 
sional See ! I have  the  jewels— Gods  1 what  are  these 
stones  that  jeer  and  gilie  at  me?  There  is  something 
mocking  in  their  gleam.” 

“My  opals  I Oh.  .Angelo,  they  were  his  wedding  gift 
to  me.  Tis  said  they  bring  misfortune.  What  if  he 
suspect?  It  will  be  death  to  us  both.” 

“How  nervous  you  are,  my  owm.  Courage,  courage, 
now  just  as  we  need  it  most,  when  wc  have  but  to  lake 
a single  step  and  wc  m.ay  Iwlong  to  each  other.  Oh, 
the  heaven  of  that  thought!  My  brain  whirls  with  its 
mad  delight.  l.et  me  have  one  kiss  to  assure  me  it  is 
true,  and  I am  not  dreaming.” 

As  he  touched  her  lips,  she  almost  shrieked,  as  she 
shrunk  away  from  him,  shuddcrjng,  as  with  cold. 

“I  must  not  wail  longer.  He  careful  of  the  jewels — 
they  are  our  all.  At  ten  precisely,  in  the  acacia  grove. 
Till  then,  adieu ; do  not  fail  me.  1 tremble — i am 
afraid,” 

“Benedicite,  daughter!”  and  the  curtain  of  the  con- 
fessional felt,  and  the  graceful  form  moved  quickly,  noise- 
lessly away. 

Left  alone,  the  young  priest,  with  trembling  bands, 
removed  his  surplice,  and  stooped  to  gather  up  ihc  jew- 
els and  place  them  in  an  inner  pocket  of  his  long  coat. 
As  he  touched  the  opals,  he  started  suddenly,  dropping 
them  again  in  nervous  haste. 

“Pshaw  ! how  foolish  I am ; and  yet  I could  swear 
they  laughed  at  me.  'Tis  but  a superstition — there  is 
nothing  in  it  We  cannot  be  discovered.  Don  Pedro 
know  s nothing — does  not  even  suspect  that  I love  his 
beautiful  wife.  Only  a few  hours  more,  and  she  will  be 
forever  my  own — my  own — my  own.” 

He  picked  up  the  jewels,  placed  them  securely  in  his 
pocket,  and  went  out,  carefully  closing  and  locking  the 
door.  He  passc-d  swiftly  along,  singing  softly,  as  was 
his  wont,  an  Ave  Maria,  not  surely  because  holy  thoughts 
filled  his  mind,  for  his  heart  beat  fiercely  with  mad,  un- 
controllable passion.  Stop  I Was  that  a siijalthy  foot- 
step? He  is  passing  the  acacia  grove,  from  which,  in 
a short  hour,  he  is  to  fly.  canving  his  heaven  with  him ; 
he  shivers  with  a sudden  fear — a sense  of  some  unde- 
fined presence,  some  unseen  danger.  He  is  no  coward, 
and  turns  to^mcct  it,  only  to  find  himself  held  in  a grasp 
strong  as  death,  and  confronted  by  the  husband  of  the 
woman  he  loves. 

“Now  make  your  peace  with  heaven,  if  so  be  you 
can,  for,  by  my  soul,  in  one  instant  1 will  send  you  into 
eternity.  The  Spaniard  is  not  blind — he  can  see;  but 
he  can  wail  until  he  strikes  surely.  Give  me  the  jewels. 
They  were  my  gift  to  her  when  she  became  mine,  and 
she  shall  never  be  yours — never,  never.  Now  pray,  if 
your  guilty  lips  can  frame  a prayer,  I raise  ray  hand  ; 
when  it  falls,  you  die.” 

It  had  come,  then  ; it  was  as  .she  said — the  opals  had 
brought  misfortune.  By  the  moon's  soft  light,  which 
was  just  then  rising,  he  could  see  them  lying  where  the 
h-aughty  Spaniard  had  throw  n them,  gleaming  at  him 
with  their  impish  faces.  How  tender  the  moonlight 
seemed!  He  wondered  if  she  sal  w'herc  it  could  illu- 
minate her  wondrous  l>eauty.  His  lips  move<l  to  frame 
a prayer.  It  was  only  this:  “My  love  I my  lovcl” 
Even  in  this  supreme  moment,  hi.s  thought  was  of  her. 
He  gras{>ed  the  merciless  hand  that  was  stretched  high 
alK>vc  him : 

“Wail I I have  a favor  to  ask.  Sparc^hcr;  she  is 
innocent;  I alone  am  guiltv.” 
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The  face  of  a demon  could  not  be  darker  than  ihe  one 
that  lient  above  him  : 

“Sparc  her?  1 will  send  her  to  you;  you  shall  not 
be  separated  long."  And  swiftly  the  uplifted  hand  de* 
scended. 

'Fhe  moon  rose  higher  and  higher,  its  soft  radiance 
piercing  the  densest  shadows  of  the  acacia  grove,  where 
a face  fair  and  peaceful  lay  upturned  lo  its  caresses. 
Tbc  musical,  silvery  chimes  struck  ten.  Almost  at  the 
same  instant  a veiled,  shadowy  figure  entered  the  wood, 
and  stole  noisclcs:>ly  along  toward  its  deepest  shade. 
The  dark  eyes  were  filled  with  a slumberoiw  light ; one 
burning  spot  burned  on  cither  cheek ; the  breath  came 
in  quick,  choking  gasps,  and  the  slender  fingers  that 
hel<i  the  lace  covering  round  the  shapely  head  and  lhro.it 
clasped  and  uncUsfMsd  in  a quick,  spasmodic  way. 

“ 1 am  sure  no  one  saw  me.  and  yet  1 cannot  rid  my- 
self of  the  idea  that  I am  followed.  Why  can  I not 
sh.ike  off  this  horrible  depression?  Oh,  iny  love  I my 
love!  What  would  I not  dare  for  you? — what  would  I 
not  give  for  you?  My  life,  if  needs  be,  a thousand, times 
over!" 

The  heart  of  the  wood  is  reached.  It  is  all  so'still,*so 
dark,  she  is  afraid.  She  whispers,  scarcely  alwve  her 
breath : 

“Angelo  1 Angelo  I" 

“He  is  here,  my  love  I"  and  from  behind  a dark  aca- 
cia a tall  form  comes  quickly  toward  her. 

What  is  this  sudden  terror?  She  cannot  speak;  she 
is  dumb.  One  glance  into  the  face  bending  over  her, 
one  shriek,  and  she  turns  to  flee.  A grasp  like  iron 
holds  her  and  drags  her  swiftly  back. 

“You  come  to  seek  Angelo.  He  is  here.  IxK>k,  he 
is  waiting  for  you.  He  trusted  you  so  fully,  you  know ; 
he  was  so  sure  you  would  come;  he  is  sleeping  while  he 
waits.  And  see  1 he  has  brought  you  jewels  for  your 
bridal.  Look  how  they  gleam  — how  like  their  red 
hearts  are  to  drops  of  blood  I l.et  me  clasp  them  on 
your  neck,  my  beauty,  that  he  may  see  them  when  he 
wakes.” 

In  a dark  horror,  as  of  one  in  a dream,  she  grop^es  to 
where  his  fair  dead  face  smiles  up  to  her.  She  tears  the 
opals  from  her  throat  Yet  they  gleam  red  — red  with 
blood — his  blood!  So  need  for  the  murderous  knife  to 
do  its  work.  With  one  wild  cry  startling  the  stillness 
of  the  night,  she  goes  to  join  her  lover,  while  the  pale 
moonbeams  rest  tenderly  on  two  white  faces  in  the 
heart  of  the  acacia  wood. 

But  what  became  of  the  opals?  Rap,  rap,  at  the 
door. 

“Will  you  have  the  gas  lighted,  madam?" 

Flash  after  flash  shoots  up,  and  falls  upon  the  ring 
still  lying  in  the  outstretched  palm.  Is  it  fancy,  or  does 
change  and  darken,  like  a drop  of  blood?  A. 
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A NOCTURNAL  CONCERT. 

The  voice  of  Nature  never  yet  wav  «till. 

^VTicn  comev  the  ni^ht.  an<(  darkitcvs.  deep,  profound. 
Cluthev  all  the  earth,  then  li«t.  noisy  sound. 

From  some  deep  • deeping  p<»l.  your  ears  will  fill  ; 

Ten  thousand  haminerv,  worked  with  sturdy  wiU 
On  niutBed  anviU,  seem  tu  strike  and  pound 
Like  that  dink,  dank,  of  hammers  when  they  bound 
From  hardened  steel.  At  inters-als  a shrill 
And  nearer  note  disturbs  your  listening  ear  : 

These  are  the  K*umb  that  issue  from  the  throats 
Of  those  wet  warblers  of  the  tarns  and  fens-— 

Those  chorus  singers  of  the  marsh  and  mere, 

\V'ho  serenade  the  btars  with  their  harsh  notes, 

111  symphonies  no  mortal  cre.iture  kens. 

Alvah  Pk.sdlkto.v. 


COMPENS.ATION. 

I thought  she  had  all  things  to  make  her  life 
Wliat  life  should  be  — gracious  and  glad  and  sweet  ; 
All  earthly  good  seemed  prostrate  at  her  feet. 

And  1 — my  lot  was  one  of  daily  strife 
'1*0  meet  my  daily  rseeds.  'I'o-day  she'd  call 
It  blest  to  lake  my  life.  m>  poor  and  sm.nll 
To  careless  eyes,  and  at  my  feet  would  cast. 

If  ortly  love  could  be  so  bought  and  sold. 

All  t^ea^u^es  of  her  present  or  her  past. 

Seeing  the  one  great  joy  my  life  doth  hold, 

'I'he  sweetness  that  all  sweetness  doth  enfold. 

She  cries,  **0  niggard  Fate.  you’s*e  given  me  naught  !** 
And  I.  my  heart  with  luppiness  o’erfraught. 

Cry  out,  “O  bounteous  Fate,  you’ve  given  me  all.” 
Caklotta  Pe«»y. 


HAKVfclST. 

The  valley  slopes  lie  smiling  in  the  sun, 

Rich  with  the  varied  harvests  of  the  year; 

One  light  cloud  floats  upon  the  summer  sky. 
Reflected  in  the  fountain  falling  near. 

'The  poppies  gild  the  distant  mountain-cops. 

The  rose-breath  from  the  garden  freights  the  air ; 
Idly,  1 swittg  beneath  the  laurel's  shade. 

And  wandering  breeres  lightly  lift  my  hair. 

I'he  lark’s  sweet  note  is  echoed  from  the  lane, 

‘I'he  linnet  warble.s  in  the  live-oak  tree. 

And  in  the  far-off  field  the  reaper's  scythe 
Lends  its  soft  murmur  to  the  melody. 

Among  the  fragrant  vines  the  wild  bees  hum. 

A drowsy  sound  lo  my  charmed  ear  doth  come. 

Alice  Grsv  Cowan. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 

Commencing  with  the  May  number,  The  CALfFOR- 
NIAN  passed  into  the  hands  of  its  present  owners,  The 
California  Publishing  Company.  It  was  not  deemed 
expedient  lo  change  the  name  of  the  firm  publishing  the 
magazine  until  the  commencement  of  a new  volume. 
We  take  this  opportunity,  however,  to  say  that  wc  arc 
encouraged  by  the  success  which  has  attended  our  ef- 
forts, and  that  in  every  legitimate  m.anncr  we  shall  en- 
deavor lo  improve  the  magazine.  The  high  apprecia- 
tion which  has  met  our  efforts  shows  conclusively  the 
existence  of  a literary  taste  in  this  community,  wltich 
we  shall  strive  lo  please  by  making  The  Cai.ifokman 
the  spiciest,  breeziest,  and  best  periodical  in  the  coun- 
try. Mr.  A.  Roman  will  continue  as  Business  Man- 
.ager. 
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CASA  GRANDE. 


There  is  no  subject  of  greater  interest  to  the 
intelligent  mind  than  the  unwritten  histor>-  of 
the  human  race.  We  look  back  to  our  ances- 
tors, who  were  probably  no  better  than  our- 
selves, with  an  innate  veneration,  common  to  all 
mankind.  It  is  human  to  inquire  into  the  past. 
We  have  a strong  natural  desire  to  know  the 
early  history  of  m.an  as  an  inhabitant  of  the 
earth,  .and  to  speculate  on  the  future.  To  us  it 
is  a subject  of  absorbing  interest  to  inquire  how 
we  came  to  be  here,  and  why.  Were  we  cre- 
ated in  our  present  shape,  or  are  we^the  result 
of  evolution  from  lower  forms?  It  is  now  gen- 
erally conceded  that  the  human  race  has  walked 
the  earth  for  a much  longer  period  than  was 
formerly  supposed.  Darwin’s  well  known  the- 
ory of  gradual  advance  from  the  lowest  tj-pes 
to  the  highest  is  now  assumed  by  many  edu- 
cated minds,  and  the  subject  has  become  so 
interesting  that  earnest  men,  in  various  parts  of 
the  world,  are  devoting  their  lives  to  its  study. 

It  is  to  a certain  extent  humiliating  to  visit 
the  British  Museum,  or  to  pass  through  the  ex- 
tensive galleries  of  the  Louvre  at  Paris,  and 
view  the  relics  of  ancient  civilization  there 
shown.  It  humbles  our  pride  to  be  compelled 
to  admit  that  in  some  things  the  ancients  were 
our  superiors,  and  that  they  h.ad  in  daily  serv- 
ice articles  of  use  and  ornament  that  we  cute 
Yankees  have  reinvented  and  consider  new. 
But  there  is  a period  still  more  ancient,  of 
which  we  have  but  vague  ideas,  and  of  which 
we  know  but  little.  In  Kurope,  evidences  of 
the  age  of  prehistoric  m.an  are  being  carefully 
collected,  and  all  new  facts  bearing  on  the  sub- 
ject studied  with  the  grc.atest  interest.  In  the 


Eastern  States  of  the  Union,  the  works  of  the 
ancient  mound-builders — of  whom  we  have  no 
history — are  being  as  carefully  investigated  and 
preserved.  Over  the  entire  Pacific  Coast,  also, 
works  of  ancient  man  have  been  found.  Al- 
though but  little  interest  has  been  Liken  in 
them  by  our  gold-hunting  people,  they  are  be- 
ing collected  by  the  wholesale  to  enrich  the 
museums  of  other  lands,  when  they  should  be 
preserved  in  our  ow  n. 

The  ubiquitous  prospector,  while  searching 
for  gold  and  silver,  is  often  surprised  to  find  re- 
mains of  a prehistoric  cinlization  in  the  most 
unexpected  localities.  There  is  little  doubt 
that  the  whole  country,  including  the  wide- 
spread desert  and  mountain  caiion,  has  been  a 
scene  of  activity  in  years  long  past.  And  it  is 
difficult  to  account  for  the  facts,  such  as  we 
find  them,  unless  we  assume  that  the  unknown 
race  was  one  of  gold-hunters,  like  ourselves. 
There  is  no  better  theory  to  account  for  their 
selecting,  with  evident  forethought,  such  a ster- 
ile and  desolate  country  for  an  abiding  place. 
Moreover,  there  are  reasons  to  believe  that 
they  led  a roving  life,  and  were  constantly 
changing.  There  is  said  to  be  a tradition 
among  the  Pueblo  Indians  of  the  south,  to  the 
eflect  that  another  race,  known  as  the  Monte- 
zuma tribes,  went  to  Mexico  in  very  ancient 
limes  from  the  north ; and  that  the  emigration 
was  gradual,  as  if  the  nomadic  race  had  been 
slowly  driven  southward  by  some  unknown 
cause.  In  evidence  of  this,  it  has  been  shown 
that  a line  of  ruins  extends  from  the  Gila  River 
quite  to  the  City  of  Mexico,  with  rather  more 
obscure  traces  northward.  At  certain  points 
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the  movement  seems  to  have  been  for  a time 
checked,  and  a stand  made,  which  must  have 
occupied  a long  period  of  years ; for  it  may  be 
shown  that  the  ancient  people  built  cities,  en- 
gineered irrigating  canals, erected  casas grandes, 
prospected  the  hills  for  gold,  silver,  and  copper, 
strewed  the  ground  with  broken  pottery,  lost 
their  stone  axes  and  shell  ornaments,  built 
mounds,  and  buried  their  dead. 

It  is  historical  that  the  Spaniards  in  Mexico 
found  a mixture  of  races  at  the  time  of  the  con- 
quest. The  Pueblo  Indians  planted  com,  beans, 
and  pumpkins,  and  lived  almost  wholly  on  the 
fruits  of  agriculture,  while  the  Monterumas  were 
rich  in  gold,  silver,  and  copper.  Modem  min- 
ers and  prospectors  have  discovered  a relation 
between  these  ruins  and  deposits  of  the  pre- 
cious metals — a clew  to  the  richest  spots  in  Ari- 
zona and  New  Mexico,  revealed  by  the  marks 
left  by  the  ancient  gold -hunters.  Wherever 
they  have  found  old  ruins  may  be  discovered, 
in  nearly  every  case,  valuable  mines.  A similar 
experience  was  made  by  the  early  explorers  of 
the  wonderful  copper  mines  of  Lake  Superior. 
The  best  mines  and  the  largest  deposits  of  cop- 
per had  been  discovered  and  worked  by  an  an- 
cient and  unknown  race;  in  Arizona  and  New 
Mexico,  old  workings  arc  not  uncommon.  Sev- 
eral instances  are  fresh  in  the  mind  of  the 
writer.  In  the  Valeria  Mine,  Arivaca  District, 
Pima  County,  Arizona,  a human  skeleton,  with 
tools  of  copper  and  stone,  was  found  in  an  old 
shaft,  from  which  a quantity  of  native  silver 
has  lately  been  taken.  In  the  Pinal  District, 
Pinal  County,  tons  of  litharge  have  been  found, 
which  in  all  human  prob.ability  is  the  refuse  of 
ancient  furnaces,  which  have  fallen  into  decay 
and  all  traces  of  them  been  lost.  The  same 
substance  has  been  found  elsewhere  in  Arizona. 
Another  discovery  of  this  nature  has  lately  been 
made  at  a locality  twenty-six  miles  north-east  of 
Prescott,  Yavapai  County,  Arizona,  at  the  cop- 
per mines  of  Head  & Richards.  An  old  shaft 
was  discovered,  which  had  become  obscured 
and  nearly  filled  in  by  drifting  sands.  When 
cleared  out  it  was  found  to  be  twenty  feet  deep, 
with  a drift  at  the  bottom  fifteen^feet  long,  in 
which  lay  hammers  and  gads  of  stone.  J.  J. 
Vosburgh,  agent  of  Wells,  Fargo  & Co.  at  Globe 
City,  was  prospecting,  in  1879,  in  the  White 
Mountains  of  Arizona.  On  the  highest  peak, 
twelve  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  se.a, 
he  built  his  evening  camp-fire.  In  doing  so, 
he  noticed  some  Indian  arrow-heads  on  the 
ground.  Stooping  to  pick  them  up,  he  saw,  scat- 
tered among  the  loose  earth,  a quantity  of  stone 
beads,  some  of  them  in  an  unfinished  condi- 
tion, an  examination  of  which  is  a key  to  the 
mode  of  their  manufacture.  Some  of  these  in- 


teresting relics  have  been  sent  to  San  Francis- 
co for  the  State  Museum,  where  they  may  be 
examined  by  those  interested. 

The  ancient  building  known  as  Casa  Grande, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Gila  River,  is  at  the  pres- 
ent time  the  most  interesting  of  all  the  ruins 
left  by  the  prehistoric  people.  Although  there 
are  many  other  ruins  of  less  note  which  are 
worthy  of  careful  study,  this  one  is  the  best 
known,  and  is  identified  with  the  history  of  the 
country.  The  events  which  led  to  the  discov- 
ery of  Casa  Grande  may  be  briefly  stated. 
When  the  Spaniards  had  conquered  Mexico, 
and  the  first  excitement  was  over,  they  began  to 
turn  their  attention  to  the  unknown  north  coun- 
try. As  we,  at  the  present  day,  allow  our  im- 
aginations to  color  the  mental  picture  we  paint 
of  unexplored  lands,  so  the  victorious  Span- 
iards listened  eagerly  to  stories,  invariably  rose- 
tinted,  which  came  to  their  ears  from  time  to 
time.  The  El  Dorado  had  not  yet  been  dis- 
covered, in  the  existence  of  which  the  civilized 
world  at  that  period  had  the  most  implicit  faith ; 
as  a proof  of  which,  the  voyages  of  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  in  1595  .and  1617,  may  be  cited,  and  a 
number  of  Spanish  expeditions  well  known  to 
historians.  It  is  not  strange,  therefore,  that 
the  Spaniards  in  Mexico  should  willingly  equip 
expeditions  to  the  unknown  land.  Rumors  of 
cities  of  great  wealth  and  splendor,  .and  mines 
of  gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones,  reached 
Mexico  from  various  sources.  It  is  unneces- 
sary to  repeat  here  what  has  been  so  well  told 
in  a former  number  of  this  magazine.  A well 
written  and  verj-  interesting  account  of  the  ex- 
pedition of  Coronado,  with  a map  of  the  route 
he  took,  may  be  found  in  the  annual  report  of 
the  regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  for 
the  year  1869,  to  which  the  reader  is  referred. 
The  following  extracts  bearing  on  the  history 
of  Casa  Grande  are  in  part  from  that  source. 

In  the  year  1530,  Nuno  de  Guzman,  Presi- 
dent of  New  Spain,  became  interested  in  a 
statement  made  to  him  by  a slave,  to  the  effect 
that  he  had  seen  in  his  native  country,  lying  to 
the  north  of  Mexico,  cities  nearly  as  large  as 
the  City  of  Mexico,  in  which  streets  were  ex- 
clusively occupied  by  artisans  in  gold  and  sil- 
ver. The  Indian  also  stated  that  a desert  in- 
tervened, which  would  require  at  least  forty 
days  to  cross.  The  President  having  allowed 
his  imagination  to  get  the  better  of  his  judg- 
ment— a mistake  too  common  at  the  present 
day — organized  an  army  with  the  intention  of 
conquering  these  cities  in  the  n.mie  of  Spain. 
When,  however,  he  had  reached  Culiacan,  a 
point  in  .Mexico  near  the  Gulf  of  California,  in 
the  present  State  of  Sinaloa,  he  found  the  dif- 
ficulties so  much  greater  than  he  had  expected 
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that  he  abandoned  the  undertaking,  and  con- 
tented himself  with  making  a settlement.  Cu- 
liacan  at  the  present  day  contains  more  than 
twelve  thousand  inhabitants.  About  six  years 
afterward,  in  1536,  a party  of  Spaniards  came 
to  Mexico  from  the  north.  With  them  came 
also  an  Arab,  or  negro,  named  Stephen.  This 
party  was  a remnant  of  the  expedition  of  Pam- 
philo  de  Narvaez,  which  sailed  from  the  West 
Indies,  in  1528,  with  four  hundred  men  and 
eighty  horses,  in  four  ships,  to  explore  Florida, 
of  which  Narvaez  was  Governor,  under  com- 
mission from  Spain.  The  expedition  ended 
most  dis.astrously.  Shipwrecked,  taken  captive 
by  hostile  Indians  and  enslaved  for  years,  treat- 
ed with  the  greatest  cruelty  by  their  captors, 
this  small  party  of  four — probably  the  only  sur- 
vivors— finally  made  their  escape,  and  reached 
Mexico  as  above  stated,  having  crossed  the 
continent  northward,  thence  traveling  south- 
ward through  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  to  Cu- 
liacan. 

These  men  caused  an  excitement  by  the  sto- 
ries they  told  of  cities  they  had  seen,  and  of 
mythical  mines  of  gold  and  silver,  which  led  to 
the  expedition  of  Coronado,  in  the  year  1540. 
The  adventures  of  this  expedition  have  oft- 
times  been  related — how  the  negro,  Stephen, 
and  a Franciscan  friar,  Marcos  de  Nica,  with 
a party,  were  sent  out  in  advance,  to  learn 
whatever  could  be  ascertained  of  the  seven  cit- 
ies ; how  the  negro  was  killed,  and  the'  remain- 
der of  the  party  returned  without  discovering 
anything  of  special  importance,  yet  feeding  the 
flames  by  drafts  on  their  imagin.ition,  invent- 
ing stories  of  golden  splendors  they  had  never 
seen ; and  how  Coronado  marched  northward 
ne.arly  to  the  present  site  of  Omaha,  and  re- 
turned disappointed.  All  this  is  a matter  of 
great  interest,  but  h.is  little  bearing  on  the  sub- 
ject of  this  paper,  and  is  only  mentioned.here  on 
account  of  its  connection  with  a secondary  ex- 
pedition, which  was  sent  by  Coronado,  and 
commanded  by  Captains  Melchior  de  Diaz  and 
Juan  de  Saldibar,  to  explore  a portion  of  the 
country. 

This  party  had  extended  its  exploration  as 
far  as  Chichilticale,  on  the  edge  of  the  des- 
ert, six  hundred  miles  from  Culiacan.  They 
met  Coronado  at  Chianictta,  and  gave  very 
discouraging  accounts  of  wh.at  they  had  seen. 
This  did  not,  however,  deter  Coronado  from 
repeating  the  exploration,  and  visiting  Chichil- 
tic.ale  in  person,  which  is  described  in  the  rec- 
ords in  the  following  langu.ige : 

" He  was  especLvlly  afflicted  to  find  this  Chichilticale, 
of  which  so  much  had  iMstn  boasted,  to  be  but  a single 
ruined,  roofless  house,  which  at  one  lime  seemetl  to  have 
been  fortified.  It  was  easy  to  see  that  tliis  house,  which 


was  built  of  red  earth,  was  the  work  of  civilized  people, 
who  had  come  from  afar.” 

This  seems  to  be  the  first  historical  notice  of 
Casa  Grande. 

Father  Kino,  in  1694,  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years  later,  visited  the  Gila  River  and  Casa 
Grande.  He  found  traditions  among  the  Pima 
Indians  dating  back  four  hundred  years.  It 
was  then  a ruin.  Another  priest,  whose  name 
is  not  given,  visited  these  ruins  in  the  year 
1764.  Father  Font  was  at  Casa  Grande  on 
the  third  of  October,  1775.  He  says; 

*'Tl»e  C.xsa  Grande  must  have  been  built  five  hundred 
years  previou.sIy,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  if  we  may 
believe  the  accounts  given  by  the  Indians.  The  house 
is  seventy  feet  from  north  to  south  (S[>anish  feet),  and 
fifty  feet  from  east  to  west.  TTie  interior  walls  arc  six 
feet  thick.  We  found  no  tmee  of  suairways.  W’c  think 
they  must  have  been  burned  when  the  Apaches  de- 
stroyed the  edifice.” 

In  modem  times,  Casa  Grande  has  been 
more  frequently  visited,  and  descriptions  of  it 
given.  An  interesting  account  may  be  found 
in  Notes  of  a Military  Ileconnoissance  from 
Fort  Leavemvorth,  in  Missouri,  to  San  Diego, 
California,  by  W.  H.  Emory,  published  in 
Washington,  in  1848.  On  the  eleventh  of  No- 
vember, 1846,  Lieutenant  Emory  was  encamp- 
ed, with  his  command,  eight  or  ten  miles  from 
the  Pimos  Villages.  A party  visited  the  Casa 
Grande,  called  by  him  Casa  Montezuma.  While 
riding,  Lieutenant  Emory  asked  the  interpreter 
if  the  Indians  knew  the  origin  of  these  build- 
ings. The  reply  was,  “No.  In  truth,  we  know 
nothing  of  their  origin.  All  is  wrapped  in  mys- 
tery.” The  following  is  from  his  narrative : 

"About  the  time  of  the  noond,iy  h.vlt,  a large  pile, 
which  seemed  the  work  of  human  hands,  was  seen  to 
the  left.  It  was  the  remains  of  a thiee-story  mud  house, 
sixty  feet  sqiutre,  pierced  for  doors  and  windows.  The 
w*.alls  were  four  feet  thick,  formed  of  layers  of  mud  two 
feet  thick.  Stanly  made  an  elaliorate  sketch  of  every 
part,  for  it  was.  no  doubt,  built  by  the  same  rac-e  that 
had  once  thickly  populated  this  territory,  and  left  be- 
hind the  ruins.  We  made  a careful  search  for  some 
specimens  of  household  furniture  or  implements  of  art, 
but  nothing  was  found  except  the  corn -grimier  always 
met  with  among  the  ruins  and  on  the  plain.  Marine 
shells,  cut  into  various  ornaments,  were  also  found 
here,  which  showeil  that  these  |>eoplc  cither  came  from 
the  sea,  or  tmrticked  there.  No  traces  of  hewn  timlu-r 
were  discovered : on  the  contrary,  the  sleeia-rs  of  the 
ground  floor  were  round  and  unhewn.  T hey  were 
burned  out  of  their  scats  in  the  wall  to  the  depth  of  six 
inches.  The  whole  interior  of  the  house  luid  bci  n 
burned  out,  and  the  walls  much  disfigured.  What  w;  s 
left  btire  marks  of  leaving  been  gl.iztal.  On  the  wall,  n 
the  north  room  of  the  second  storv,  was  found  some 
hieroglyphics,  which  were  carefully  drawn,  but  Uie 
drawings  have  been  lost." 
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Lieutenant  Emory  visited  other  interesting 
ruins,  at  one  of  which  he  found  sea-shells  work- 
ed into  ornaments,  and  a large  bead  an  inch  and 
a ijuarter  in  length,  of  bluish  marble,  exquis- 
itely carxed  or  turned. 

The  writer  of  this  article,  in  company  with 
Professor  George  H.  Cook,  State  Geologist  of 
New  Jersey,  and  S.  P.  Van  Winkle,  also  of 
New  Jersey,  visited  Casa  Grande  in  April, 
1879.  This  remarkable  ruin  lies  about  twelve 
miles  from  the  flourishing  town  of  Elorcnce, 
Pinal  County,  Arizona.  It  stands  on  a wide- 
spreading  mesa,  rising  slightly  from  the  main 
road.  The  mesquite  trees,  although  low,  hide 
the  building  until  it  is  nearly  approached.  For 
miles  distant  from  the  ruin  the  ground  is  spread 
with  fragments  of  broken  pottery,  in  such  quan- 
tities th.at  it  is  impossible  to  reject  the  idea  that 
the  site  was  at  one  time  densely  poptdated, 
where  now  utter  desolation  reigns.  It  is  nat- 
ural. under  such  circumstances,  to  speculate  as 
to  how  the  people  lived;  for,  if  the  country 
was  in  the  same  state  then  as  now,  the  question 
would  be  a dirticult  one  to  answer.  The  vis- 
itor h.as  .ample  time  to  think  the  matter  over 
from  the  time  he  first  begins  to  observe  the 
signs  of  human  habitation  until  he  reaches  the 
building.  With  our  party  the  conclusion  re.ach- 
ed  was  that  the  Colorado  desert  may  have  been 
once  an  inland  sea,  and  the  climate  widely  dif- 
ferent from  the  present.  It  must  be  a consola- 
tion to  those  who  intend  to  reside  in  that  part 
of  .Arizona  to  feel  assured  that  no  violent  earth- 
quake could  have  happened  for  centuries,  for 
the  walls  of  Casa  Grande  are  in  such  a condi- 
tion that  they  could  not  withstand  even  an  ordi- 
nary shock. 

As  the  traveler  appro.achcs  Casa  Grande  he 
cannot  fail  to  be  somexvhat  disappointed,  the 
more  so  if  he  has  taken  a romantic  or  poetical 
view  of  the  published  descriptions  of  that  noted 
building.  Instead  of  the  stately  edifice  he  has 
pictured  in  his  imagination,  he  beholds  only  a 
huge  dun  colored,  almost  shapeless  mass,  loom- 
ing up  strangely  from  the  desolate  plain.  There 
is  nothing  architectural  about  the  structure.  It 
is,  at  best,  but  a mud  house ; though,  as  he  ex- 
amines it  more  closely,  it  seems  more  and  more 
wonderful,  and  the  mind  is  filled  with  conject- 
ure as  to  the  uses  to  which  this  great  building 
may  have  been  put,  and  why  it  stands  so  lonely 
and  isolated.  But,  on  examining  the  ground 
around  about,  it  will  be  discovered  that  Casa 
Grande  is  but  one  of  many  similar  buildings 
that  were  scattered  city -like  over  the  mesa. 
Fallen  walls  of  houses  older,  or  which  were 
thrown  down  by  some  unknown  cause,  may  be 
traced  out,  or  detected  by  the  characteristic 
concrete  which  lies  in  heaps  at  various  points. 


The  following  is  a plan  of  Casa  Grande,  on  a 
scale  of  twenty  feet  to  the  inch  : 


I 


D 

][ 


The  walls  were  originally,  as  near  as  may  be, 
four  feet  in  thickness,  the  exact  measurement 
being  three  and  seven -tenths  feet.  The  high- 
est point,  .as  the  building  now  stands,  is  thirty- 
five  feet.  It  w.as  originally  four  or  five  stories 
high,  each  of  which  was  eight  feet  from  floor  to 
ceiling.  The  extreme  length,  carefully  meas- 
ured, is  fifty-eight  and  a half  feet,  and  the  width 


forty-three  feet.  In  the  north,  south,  east,  and 
west  faces  of  the  building,  there  were  narrow 
doors,  centrally  placed,  through  which  entrance 
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was  made  into  the  main  compartments,  and  over 
each  door,  narrow  port-holes,  decreasing  in 
width  from  the  bottom  upward.  The  forego- 
ing cut  gives  the  form  of  them,  drawn  to  a scale 
of  half  an  inch  to  the  foot. 

Some  of  these  port -holes  have  been  built  in 
with  concrete,  as  if  they  had  been  found  to  be 
unnecessary,  or  had  been  filled  up  for  defense. 
The  building  faces  nearly  the  cardinal  points  of 
the  compass,  the  north  and  south  walls  bear- 
ing north,  ten  degrees  east,  which  is  nearly  the 
true  meridian.  The  interior  must  have  been 
dark,  as  the  light  was  admitted  only  through 
the  before  described  port -holes.  The  inner 
room  was,  presumably,  like  a dungeon. 

A chemical  analysis  of  the  concrete  of  which 
the  walls  are  built  reveals  the  secret  why  the 
building  has  for  so  many  years,  not  to  say  cen- 
turies, withstood  the  action  of  the  elements,  and 
also  the  probability  that  the  ancient  builders 
had  acquired  the  art  of  burning  lime,  although 
they  were  still  in  ignorance  of  the  use  of  iron. 

KOVGM  ANAI.YSIS  OF  CONCRETE  FROM  CASA  GRANDE. 

Sand  and  matter  Insoluble  in  hydrochloric 


.acid 74  oo 

Carlxinate  of  lime 17.00 

Iron  and  alumina i.ro 

Water 4.80 

Org.anic  matter  and  loss 3.10 


Total 100.00 


It  will  be  seen  by  the  above  analysis  that  the 
concrete  contains  seventeen  per  cent,  of  car- 
bonate of  lime,  and  it  is  fair  to  assume  that 
part  of  the  insoluble  portion  may  be  silicate  of 
lime,  a substance  which  forms  in  the  hardening 
of  mortars.  There  is  no  reason  to  think  that 
the  builders  made  use  of  the  limestones  so 
abundant  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  but  the 
scattered  fragments  of  shells  lead  to  the  opin- 
ion that  sea-shells  were  brought  from  the  shores 
of  the  Gulf  of  California;  although  when  the 
fact  is  considered  that  seventeen  per  cent,  of 
the  massive  four-foot  wall  is  lime,  the  expendi- 
ture of  labor  seems  almost  incredible.  It  may 
be  that  the  soil  of  the  mesa  is  in  itself  calcare- 
ous, and  that  the  concrete  was  prepared  much 
as  ordinary  adoljc  is  at  the  present  day.  Hut 
this  is  not  at  all  likely.  It  is  more  probable 
that  lime  was  burned  to  mix  with  the  building 
materials. 

The  inner  surface  has  remained  these  long 
years  intact,  the  smooth  face  showing  no  sign 
of  decay.  The  little  wrinkled  marks,  left  when 
the  surface  dried,  remain  the  same  as  when, 
centuries  ago,  the  builder  laid  aside  his  tools, 
and  the  work  was  declared  finished.  Readers 
of  works  written  by  travelers  in  Ivgypt  wonder 
at  the  accounts  given  of  temple  and  tomb,  whose 
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pictured  walls  remain  as  fresh  as  if  newly  paint- 
ed. They  are  inclined  to  think,  if  at  all  skepti- 
cal, that  these  statements  are  exaggerated.  Vet 
here  in  Arizona  we  have  evidences  that,  in  the 
warm,  dry  climate,  changes  take  place  slowly. 

It  is  not  easy  to  understand  why  the  concrete 
walls  should  not  last  a thousand  years  as  well 
as  a hundred.  Some  parts  of  the  outer  surface 
remain  as  smooth  as  when  left  by  the  builder, 
while  in  others  the  tooth  of  time  has  gnawed 
unsightly  cavities,  like  cancer  spots.  W'hy  this 
should  be  the  case  has  caused  the  writer  much 
thought.  For  centuries  occasional  rain  storms, 
and  the  continued  action  of  the  natural  sand- 
blast, have  gradually  worn  away  the  surface, 
and  left  their  records  on  the  old  dun -colored 
walls.  We  are  apt  to  overlook  the  importance 
of  little  things,  and  may  forget  that  an  incessant 
bombardment,  lasting  for  centuries,  may  pro- 
duce great  changes,  even  if  the  missiles  be 
only  grains  of  sand.  Professor  William  P. 
Blake  read  a paper  before  the  California  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences,  January  15,  1855,  describing 
the  action  of  drifting  sand  as  seen  by  him  in 
the  San  Bernardino  Pass.  Even  quartz  was  cut 
away.  Hard  minerals,  like  garnets,  were  found, 
in  some  cases,  to  have  protected  softer  stones  un- 
der their  lee.  z\fter  this  action  had  continued 
for  years,  a stony  finger  was  seen  pointing  to 
windward,  with  a garnet  or  other  hard  mineral 
at  the  tip.  The  writer  has  observed  the  same 
phenomenon  in  many  localities  in  both  Califor- 
nia and  Arizona,  and  lastly  on  the  ancient  walls 
of  Casa  Grande. 

The  central  scries  of  rooms  was  at  least  one 
story  higher  than  the  others.  From  A into  E 
there  is  a port- hole  in  the  second  story,  from 
room  to  room.  From  F.  into  D there  was  orig- 
inally a port -hole  of  the  same  size,  but  it  h.is 
been  filled  in.  From  E to  c there  is  a door, 

! but  none  from  C into  11,  instead  of  which  there 
I are  several  curious  circular  openings,  from  eight 
I to  ten  inches  in  diameter,  extending  through  the 
! thick  walls,  and  resembling  nuKlcm  stove-pipe 
; holes.  They  are  still  perfectly  smooth  on  the 
I inside.  What  use  these  singular  openings  were 
put  to  can  only  be  conjectured. 

I After  making  an  examination  of  so  remarka- 
■ ble  a building,  it  was  perfectly  natural  to  spec- 
j ulate  as  to  the  uses  to  w hich  it  could  have  been 
put,  and  this  is  precisely  what  our  party  pro- 
I cceded  to  do.  It  is  amusing,  even  now,  to  re- 
I member  how  many  suggestions  were  made, 
i and  how  absurd  some  of  them  were.  All  were 
i finally  abandoned,  and  we  were  obliged  at  last 
I to  admit  that  no  clew  to  the  mystery  had  been 
I discovered.  One  of  the  party  suggested  a grain 
i warehouse,  as  the  extensive  irrigation  works 
! and  the  signs  of  a dense  population  indicated 
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that  large  crops  may  have  been  raised.  But 
this  theory  was  rejected  when  it  was  seen  how 
small  the  floor  rafters  were.  Any  one  of  the 
many  rooms  full  of  grain  would  have  crushed 
the  floors,  if  not  the  walls  themselves.  Another 
thought  that  the  building  had  been  a temple,  or 
some  kind  of  religious  edifice  ; but  the  small- 
ness and  multiplicity  of  the  rooms,  and  the  still 
greater  number  of  doors  and  port-holes,  argued 
against  such  a supposition,  although  the  myste- 
rious central  rooms  and  the  une.\plained  cylin- 
drical openings  were  suggestive  of  pagan  rites. 

The  interior  of  the  building  has  been  burned 
out  long  ago;  still  the  ends  of  the  rafters  are 
well  preserved,  having  been  deeply  embedded 
in  the  walls.  On  digging  them  out,  it  may  be 
seen  that  they  have  been  cut  with  a blunt  in- 
strument, the  marks  of  which  are  to  all  appear- 
ance just  as  they  were  made  by  the  h.and  of  the 
workman.  It  may  be  argued  that  the  floor 
joists  being  of  wood,  and  showing  but  little,  if 
any,  mark  of  decay,  the  age  of  the  building  may 
be  overestimated.  As  an  offset  to  this  objec- 
tion, however,  may  be  cited  the  mining  of  cedar 
logs  in  the  ancient  swamps  of  New  Jersey.  Dr. 
Beesley,  quoted  by  Professor  Cook  in  the  geo- 
logical reports  of  the  State,  estimates  the  age  of 
some  of  the  fallen  trees  at  fifteen  hundred  and 
fifty  years.  They  are  at  the  present  time  being 
split  into  shingles  and  sawed  into  lumber,  to  be 
used  in  building  in  the  cities  of  New  York  and 
Philadelphia.  The  piles  upon  which  old  Lon- 
don bridge  is  built  were  driven  five  hundred 
years  ago,  and  are  still  in  a good  state  of  pres- 
ervation. One  of  the  wooden  piles  from  the 


bridge  built  by  Trajan  over  the  Danube  was 
found  to  be  superficially  petrified,  but  the  inte- 
rior wood  was  sound  after  sixteen  hundred 
years.  The  timber  supports  used  by  the  an- 
cient copper  miners  of  Lake  Superior  are  still 
remarkably  sound  and  well  preserved.  But 
wood  still  more  ancient  has  been  found  in  Egyp- 
tian temples,  which  is  known  to  be  four  thou- 
sand years  old.  Considering  these  facts,  it  is 
fair  to  admit  the  possibility  of  this  remarkable 
antiquity  having  been  built  at  a period  very  re- 
mote. 

Several  attempts  have  been  made  to  discover 
a clew  to  the  age  and  uses  of  Casa  Grande  by 
digging,  but  with  indifferent  success.  A gen- 
tleman at  Florence  informed  the  writer  that  he 
had  a piece  of  gold,  resembling  a coin,  found 
within  the  ancient  walls,  A Mr.  Walker  made 
some  excavations  on  an  appropriation  granted 
by  the  Legislature  of  Arizona.  Others,  from 
time  to  time,  have  made  similar  attempts,  re- 
sulting, as  before  stated,  in  disappointment. 
Some  visitors  have  said  that  a hollow  sound 
could  be  heard  in  the  inner  room  by  jumping 
on  the  floor.  It  is  quite  evident  that  a portion 
of  the  walls  have  fallen  inwardly,  which  may 
account  for  the  sound,  if  it  is  true.  Nothing  of 
the  kind,  however,  was  noticed  by  the  writer  or 
party.  Steps  should  be  taken  to  preserve  Casa 
Grande  from  the  vandalism  of  visitors.  Unless 
something  be  done  to  effect  this  end,  it  will 
eventually  be  carried  off  piecemeal.  The  Ter- 
ritorial Legislature  should  enact  a law  for  its 
protection,  and  this  cannot  be  done  too  soon. 

Henry  G.  Hanks. 
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With  the  antiquity  of  archery  this  article  has 
nothing  to  do.  From  very  early  days,  it  has 
been  the  means  of  supplying  man’s  wants  in 
the  chase,  of  fighting  his  battles ; and  to-day  it 
furnishes  a pastime,  innocent,  healthful,  and 
fascinating.  The  fascination  of  the  long-bow 
is  something  seemingly  indefinable — growing, 
gaining  on  its  votaries  with  each  repetition  of 
its  use.  After  the  probationary  period  of  sore 
fingers,  tired  muscles,  so  far  untrained,  and  oth- 
er preliminary  steps  necessary  to  the  acquire- 
ment of  the  art,  comes,  with  increasing  skill, 
the  love  of  it,  ever  growing  until  so  firmly  root- 
ed as  to  almost  defy  removal.  The  many  diffi- 


culties to  be  overcome  by  the  ambitious  devotee 
are  but  so  many  incentives,  and  the  more  they 
block  the  way,  the  greater  the  perseverance,  the 
more  determined  the  efforts,  until  a satisfacto- 
ry degree  of  skill  is  acquired.  The  bow  of  to- 
day is  different  from  the  bow  of  our  childhood 
days  in  nearly  every  respect.  No  boy  would 
be  a boy  without  bow  and  arrow,  and  the  fact 
of  being  its  manufacturer  undoubtedly  added 
greatly  to  its  value  in  the  owner’s  eyes.  Any- 
thing bendable  was  utilized.  An  old  barrel- 
stave,  or  shapely  sapling  dried  in  the  oven, 
answered  every  purpose;  and  with  such  crude 
weapons,  the  small  boy  has  from  time  immemo- 
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rial  performed  many  creditable  feats  in  shoot- 
ing. That  all  boys  are  in  a certain  sense  arch- 
ers hardly  excuses  the  wonderful  tales  related 
by  the  aged  citizen  of  to-day  of  kis  shooting  in 
the  dim  ages  of  the  past.  The  citizen  aforesaid 
is  a grave  and  respectable  member  of  society, 
renowned  for  his  many  virtues,  and  undoubted- 
ly his  word  is  as  good  as  his  bond.  And  yet  of 
all  the  citizens  of  this  class  who  appear  on  the 
archery  range  as  interested  spectators,  but  one 
is  so  far  known  who  never  killed  a bird  on  the 
wing  in  boyhood  days.  The  citizen  invariably 
recounts  his  youthful  exploits  (as  he  remembers 
them),  and  if  questioned  as  to  killing  game  “on 
the  move,”  as  invariably  answers  affirmatively 
without  the  least  hesitation.  And  the  chances 
are  he  believes  it.  The  writer  has  frequently 
requested  a sample  of  skill  from  this  descrip- 
tion of  spectator,  and  usually  with  the  follow- 
ing result ; 

Citizen  opens  the  ball:  “How  far  do  you  call 
that?” 

“ Fifty  yards.” 

“ Y ou  make  a great  many  misses.  Not  a very 
good  shot,  are  you?" 

“No,  nothing  extra.  About  fair  to  middling.” 

“Lemme  try  it  once?” 

“Certainly;  but  excuse  me  for  saying  you 
will  probably  be  a little  disappointed  at  first." 

“That’s  all  right.  Watch  this.” 

Citizen  adjusts  his  eye-glasses,  draws  up  the 
bow,  nips  the  arrow  between  thumb  and  fore- 
finger, lets  go,  and  starts  a tunnel  in  the  ground 
about  half-way  to  the  target. 

“ Hardly  steam  enough  that  time.  Try  again.” 

Second  effort  results  about  the  same,  and  cit- 
zen  retires  in  disgust. 

“So  long  since  I shot  a bow — rather  out  of 
practice.” 

“Just  so.” 

His  own  efforts  rather  spoiling  his  stories, 
citizen  falls  back  on  aboriginal  reminiscences. 
The  Indian  is  always  to  be  relied  on  as  subject- 
matter  for  a yarn,  and  possesses  the  further  ad- 
vantage of  not  being  on  hand  to  test  the  accu- 
racy of  citizen’s  remarks : 

“W’hen  I was  a boy,  I used  to  see  Indians 
do  some  tall  shooting.  Knew  one  fellow  who’d 
cut  a sixpence  out  of  a stick  every  time  at  a 
hundred  yards." 

“That  so?  Had  good  eyes,  that  Indian." 

“ Eh  I What’s  that  ? What  do  you  mean  ?” 

“Nothing  more  than  that  you  or  I would 
need  a telescope  to  see  a sixpence  a hundred 
yards  off.” 

Symptoms  of  mental  commotion  evident  in 
citizen’s  countenance.  Decides  that  “perhaps 
it  wasn’t  a hundred  yards,”  gradually  reducing 
the  distance  to  a few  feet  under  cross-examina- 


tion— eventually  hauling  off  for  repairs,  quietly 
muttering  a candid  opinion  toj  the  effect  that 
“there’s  not  much  in  that  game,  anyhow.” 

Little  episodes  of  this  sort  rank  among  the 
fables  of  archery,  and  are  expected  whenever 
citizens  of  the  said  species  visit  the  range,  and 
they  are  very  numerous.  Another  peculiarity 
very  noticeable  is  that  it  seems  impossible  for 
the  average  spectator  to  enjoy  the  surroundings 
without  more  or  less  interfering  with  the  par- 
ticipants. Archery  is  a pastime  requiring  in- 
tense concentration  of  the  faculties  on  the  one 
object,  and  many  an  arrow  is  sent  wide  of  the 
mark  through  some  thoughtless  act  of  the  spec- 
tator, which  attracts  the  attention  of  the  archer 
at  the  critical  moment  of  “loosing,"  that  other- 
wise would  have  found  its  way  with  unerring 
certainty  to  the  mark.  However  unintentional 
the  cause,  the  result  is  always  the  same;  and 
this  stray  hint  may  not  be  amiss.  Admitting 
that  to  the  looker-on  the  sport  may  be  tame,  to 
the  participant  it  has  a zest  and  piquancy  hard 
to  explain,  which  is  known  only  to  the  archer, 
but  by  him  thoroughly  understood  and  felt; 
and  the  fact  that  good  shooting  requires  so 
much  attention  to  the  apparently  trivial  details 
only  adds  to  the  enjoyment  felt  as  the  flying 
shafts  strike  the  mark. 

The  army  of  archers  is  daily  receiving  acces- 
sions from  all  ranks  of  life.  It  is  a pastime 
which  is  suited  to  both  sexhs,  from  youth  to 
age,  and  as  it  requires  the  open  air  and  fair 
weather  for  its  practice,  it  leads  to  health  and 
happiness.  Picturesque  surroundings  attract 
the  eye,  and  the  amount  of  physical  exercise 
secured  is  not  sufficient  to  be  harmful,  but 
rather  of  positive  benefit,  and  more  especially 
to  those  who  lead  sedentary  lives,  and  it  is  from 
this  class  that  most  recruits  are  drawn.  From 
looking  on,  one  comes  to  inquire  the  cost  of  an 
outfit,  and,  once  drawn  in,  the  victim  almost  in- 
variably becomes  an  ardent  and  enthusiastic 
lover  of  the  gentle  art.  For  a long  time  Amer- 
can  archers  were  dependent  on  Great  Britain 
for  their  outfits,  and  the  relative  merits  of  the 
foreign  manufactures  are  well  known  among 
the  fraternity.  At  this  time,  however,  Ameri- 
can bows  are  largely  used,  and  are  finding  their 
way  all  over  the  country,  to  the  gradual  dis- 
placement of  foreign  makes  of  corresponding 
price  and  quality  as  fast  as  they  are  introduced. 
For  beginners,  probably  the  best  bows  used  are 
what  are  known  as  “self-bows”— that  is,  bows 
made  from  a single  stick.  Of  this  class,  the 
majority  are  lemonwood  and  lancewood.  A 
good,  serviceable  bow  to  start  with  can  be  had 
for  four  or  five  dollars ; half  a dozen  arrows, 
say  as  much  more ; arm-guard,  finger-tips,  and 
quiver,  say  three  dollars  — so  that  a total  of 
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twelve  or  fifteen  dollars  will  fit  out  the  intend- 
ing archer  ready  for  the  range.  A straw  target, 
thoroughly  made,  with  regulation  painted  fac- 
ing, will  cost  say  six  dollars,  but  can  be  bought 
by  a club,  or  a few  friends  joining  together,  for 
common  use.  Once  the  probationary  period  is 
passed,  the  archer  will  become  ambitious,  and 
desire  a better  bow — and  here  his  taste  can  be 
gratified  with  a large  variety  to  select  from. 
What  are  known  as  backed  bows,  made  usual- 
ly from  two  different  woods  (occasionally  three), 
abound  in  styles  and  numlrcrs,  at  from  seven  to 
twenty-five  dollars  in  price,  according  to  quali- 
ty, through  the  various  grades.  Snakewood, 
bcefwood,  partridgewood,  lemonwood,  lance- 
wood,  yew,  and  so  forth,  joined  with  ash  or 
hickory  for  the  back,  are  in  common  use  here, 
and  can  be  seen  on  any  archery  range.  Per- 
haps the  handsomest  in  appearance  are  the 
snakewood  and  hickory,  the  beautifully  mottled 
dark  wood  contrasting  well  with  the  white.  The 
more  expensive  bows  of  this  class  are  marvels 
of  finish  and  workmanship.  Every  part  is 
wrought  out  to  a certain  scale  so  delicately 
graduated  as  to  secure  the  best  results  in  ac- 
curacy of  shooting,  elasticity,  and  strength. 
The  yew,  however,  is  the  bow  par  txctlhtue, 
and  is  unequaled  in  smoothness  and  elasticity 
of  puli,  quickness,  and  lack  of  ^tendency  to 
“kick,”  noticeable  in  all  other  bows.  The  arch- 
er desirous  of  doing  the  handsome  thing  by 
himself  can  get  a fine  yew  bow  for  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  dollars.  Should  that  frighten 
the  intending  purch.aser,  perhaps  a statement 
that  a yew  can  be  secured  for  fifteen  or  twenty 
dollars  may  be  reassuring.  The  fortunate  pos- 
sessor of  a fine  bow  is  envied  among  archers 
less  favored,  but  at  the  same  time  has  a little 
extra  care  on  his  hands  in  giving  it  proper  at- 
tention, although  that  should  be  done  with 
every  bow,  whatever  the  quality.  A frequent 
rubbing  with  an  oiled  rag  is  to  the  bow  what 
careful  grooming  is  to  the  race-horse;  and  the 
better  taken  care  of,  the  better  the  results  in 
every  way,  in  either  case. 

Once  provided  with  a satisfactory  outfit,  and 
having  learned  how  to  hold  the  bow,  how  to 
“loose,”  and  other  details,  the  question  of  ad- 
vancement is  simply  one  of  practice.  System- 
atic, persistent  work  in  time  accomplishes  the 
desired  result  in  the  way  of  skill,  and  in  a few 
months  the  novice  becomes  an  expert  at  the 
shorter  ranges.  Many,  in  beginning,  start  at 
ten  or  twenty  feet  distance  from  the  target,  and 
practice  until  they  become  proficient  enough  to 
hit  the  gold  (the  bull’s-eye)  a majority  of  shots. 
As  skill  is  acquired,  the  distance  is  gradually 
increased,  until  the  archer  is  almost  sure  of  “a 
hit”  every  time  up  to  sixty  yards  distance,  the 


limit  for  what  is  known  as  short-range  shooting. 
Target  shooting  is  practiced  in  “rounds,”  the 
usual  shooting  in  this  vicinity  being  at  the 
“American  round” — thirty  .arrows  each  dis- 
tance, .at  forty,  fifty,  and  sixty  yards.  With 
growing  skill  and  experience,  the  archer,  if 
ambitious,  as  is  usually  the  case,  seeks  new- 
laurels  in  attempting  the  “York  round,”  the 
present  national  round  of  Great  lirit.ain  and  of 
this  country  in  public  competitions.  To  get 
any  s.atisfastory  scores  at  this  round  is  a work 
of  much  time  .and  practice,  not  to  mention  pe- 
destrianistn,  .as  it  requires  two  dozen  arrows  at 
sixty  yards,  four  dozen  at  eighty  yards,  and  six 
dozen  at  one  hundred  yards ; and  those  who 
flatter  themselves  into  the  belief  that  they  are 
experts  at  the  zXmerican  round  shooting,  .are 
usually  surprised  to  see  how  often  they  do  not 
hit  the  target  at  the  longer  ranges.  The  walk- 
ing required  to  retrieve  the  arrows  shot  at  the 
York  round  is  rather  more  than  could  be  antici- 
pated without  reckoning.  An  archer  shooting 
alone,  and  three  arrows  at  an  “end”  (each  time 
the  bow  is  used),  will  have  w.alked  nearly  three 
miles  .at  the  hundred-y.ard  range  alone.  To  at- 
tain a rcspect.able  degree  of  proficiency  at  the 
York  round  is  a work  of  years,  and  requires  .am- 
bition and  persistency  on  the  part  of  the  archer, 
as  progress  seems  provokingly  slow.  Of  course 
there  are  those  who  develop  unusual  aptitude, 
.as  in  ail  sports,  .and  acquire  a condition  of  ef- 
fectiveness so  much  siMmcr  th;in  many  others 
who  shoot  in  comp.'iny  with  them  that  the  effect 
is  rather  depressing  on  the  slower  ones;  yet  the 
peculiar  attractions  of  archery  are  likely  to  stir 
up  the  rear  ranks  to  greater  effort  in  such  cases. 
Time  will  tell,  and  it  is  generally  a m.attcr  of 
time,  after  all.  The  .archer,  facing  the  target 
for  the  first  time  at  a hundred  yards,  is  usually 
more  or  less  surprised  to  see  how  it  has  seem- 
ingly diminished  in  size,  notwithstanding  the 
four  feet  of  diameter  are  still  there,  inviting  the 
flying  shaft.  There  is,  possibly,  a little  trepida- 
j tion,  more  dctermin.ation,  and  still  more  curios- 
: ity,  as  the  first  arrow  is  started  on  its  way  — an 
e.agcr  straining  of  the  eyes,  watching  the  flight, 
.and  accompanying  guessing  as  to  its  landing 
place.  Following  the  arc,  the  archer  half  ex- 
presses aloud  the  thought,  “That  went  over.” 
Same  with  the  other  shots,  and,  hurr\  ing  to  the 
target  to  ascertain  the  result,  nine  times  in  ten 
the  arrows  will  be  found  sticking  in  the  ground 
far  short  of  the  mark — a rather  puzzling  demon- 
stration of  optic,al  delusion.  Finally,  tho  eager 
archer  hears  the  dull  thud  denoting  a hit,  and, 
as  it  is  usu.ally  a difficult  matter  to  see  an  arrow- 
in  the  target  from  that  distance,  mental  conject- 
ures as  to  its  proximity  to  the  center  abound 
i until  the  certainty  is  known.  The  first  hit  re- 
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corded  is  usually  the  signal  for  lively  work  in 
retrieving,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  the  hundred 
yards  of  space  are  covered  in  a “go  as  you 
please”  style,  generally  pleased  to  go  in  the 
least  time  possible.  To  find  the  arrow  plant- 
ed squarely  in  the  golden  bull’s-eye  sends  a 
thrill  of  exultation  through  the  archer,  and  the 
chances  are  that  the  echoes  are  awakened  by  a 
joyous  shout.  Many  have  the  impression  that 
target  shooting  is  “tame  fun.”  More  than 
likely  it  is  the  spectator,  but  to  the  archer  it 
always  retains  its  attraction.  There  is  just 
enough  of  the  clement  of  chance  to  keep  one  at 
it  from  day  to  day.  If  shooting  in  company, 
each  strives  to  outdo  the  other.  If  shooting 
alone,  the  records  of  other  archers  are  always 
waiting  to  be  excelled,  as  well  as  one’s  own  pre- 
vious efforts,  and  every  increase  of  score  is  won- 
derfully gratifying.  Many  times  has  it  been  ask- 
ed of  the  writer,  “What  fun  is  there  in  shooting 
alone?”  Plenty  of  exercise,  more  recreation, 
and  always  the  scores  hitherto  made  by  one's 
self  or  others  to  be  surpassed.  The  many 
would-be  witty  remarks  on  “child’s  play,”  “two 
sticks  and  a string,”  etc.,  fall  on  the  archer’s 
car  without  effect.  M.any  a time  have  fishing 
friends  smiled  condescendingly  on  the  writer 
for  his  “bow  and  arrow  notions,”  as  they  term 
them,  profoundly  impressed  with  the  fact  of  so 
much  valuable  time  being  wasted.  At  the  same 
the  writer  (who  never  fishes)  perhaps  wonders 
at  the  great  sport  of  sitting  all  day  by  the  lake 
side,  with  “nary  a nibble.”  Can  it  be  called 
an  even  thing?  “Every  man  to  his  trade”  is  a 
good  enough  adage ; and  just  now  the  particu- 
lar trade  in  discussion  is  archery,  to  which  we 
will  return,  allowing  the  preceding  comparison 
to  enter  as  a bit  of  digression,  permissible 
under  the  circumstances. 

Shooting  at  a painted  target  is  far  from  being 
the  whole  of  archery.  The  delights  of  “roving 
archery,”  as  it  is  termed,  are  many,  and  com- 
bine, to  the  full,  outdoor  exercise,  more  or  less 
skill  with  the  long-bow,  and  a general  good 
time.  Take  a congenial  party,  the  favorite 
bow,  a few  common  arrows,  lunch  perhaps, 
and  start  anywhere,  unless  some  particular 
route  is  arranged,  across  the  fields,  climbing  a 
hill  or  two,  wandering  at  will  in  sh.ade  or  sun. 
Squirrels  are  all  around  you,  inviting  a shot. 
Larks  fly  on  all  sides;  blackbirds  arc  in  swarms 
around  the  marshy  places.  Shoot  at  anything 
that  moves.  You  will  find  abundant  opportu- 
nities, and  the  fact  that  you  do  not  hit  any- 
thing worth  mentioning  docs  not  detract  a pair- 
tide  from  your  enjoyment  Perhaps  you  plump 
an  arrow  into  a squirrel.  With  the  hit  will 
come  a start  of  surprise  perhaps,  but  none  the 
less  is  it  the  genuine  sportsman’s  keen  delight  in 


the  successful  effort.  It  is  a score,  and  will  be 
hailed  with  shouts  from  all.  There’s  no  envy 
in  the  party — it  suits  all  alike  that  you  h.avc 
hit.  Suppose  you  have  walked  two,  or  three, 
or  five  miles.  You  may  have  shot  a hundred 
times,  with  possibly  a squirrel  or  two,  or  a bird, 
as  the  reward  of  your  efforts.  The  game  is  val- 
ueless as  such,  but  in  your  eyes  it  seems  worthy 
a place  in  the  game  bag.  A cool,  shady  place, 
invites  a halt,  and  over  the  lunch  you  can  dis- 
cuss the  good  shots,  rejoice  in  the  successful 
ones,  laugh  at  the  failures.  It  is  pleasant  to 
lie  full  length  on  the  soft  grass,  and  rest  after 
what  may  have  been  a fatiguing  tramp.  The 
twang  of  the  bowstring  is  musical  to  you. 
There  is  no  aching  head  from  the  noise  and 
jar  of  the  gun,  no  aching  shoulder  from  the 
“kick.”  The  slight  recoil  of  the  bow  is  unfclt, 
and  the  soft  whistle  of  the  flying  shaft  has  not 
frightened  the  game  after  the  first  shot.  It  may 
be  you  have  emptied  your  quiver  at  one  squir- 
rel, and,  through  poor  marksmanship,  failed  to 
drive  him  from  his  hole,  which  only  your  ap- 
proach to  gather  the  arrows  will  do.  His  curi- 
osity to  ascertain  what  were  the  whistling  darts 
sticking  all  around  has  given  you  abundant 
opportunity  to  slay  him,  although  you  have  not 
improved  it.  After  a refreshing  siesta  under 
some  hospitable  madrono,  you  resume  the 
tramp.  More  fields,  more  hills,  a departure 
from  the  line  of  march  to  get  the  benefit  of  a 
sudden  discovery  of  a mark  on  one  side  or  the 
other.  It  matters  not  if  the  bird  or  beast  shuns 
your  approach,  and  you  lose  the  opportunity. 
The  chase  was  there,  the  cautious  movements 
to  get  a close  shot ; all  the  hunter’s  instinct  in 
you  has  been  aroused  anew,  and,  if  yielding  to 
the  lost  chance,  subsides  only  to  rise  again  at 
the  next  discovery.  And  this  for  a day,  with 
what  result?  With  this  result;  You  have  sj>ent 
the  day  with  Nature,  have  tramped  yourself 
into  fatigue  enough  to  appreciate  and  enjoy 
calm,  peaceful  slumber.  Perhaps  you  are  sun- 
burned a little.  That  is  a healthful  sign. 

One  day  of  this  kind  will  take  the  sting  from 
many  days  of  seclusion,  counteract  the  effects 
of  confinement,  give  new  life  to  the  delicate, 
and  drive  away  the  cares  and  troubles  of  busi- 
ness, or  make  them  seem  lighter  when  renewed. 
The  gentleman  of  position  In  financial  or  mer- 
cantile circles  may,  in  a moment  of  leisure, 
cast  his  eye  over  some  enthusiastic  recital  of 
archery  doings  in  the  field  or  at  the  target,  with 
perhaps  a contemptuous  smile,  as  he  thinks 
“there’s  nothing  in  it.”  Eminently  correct, 
good  sir,  from  your  standpoint.  The  long-bow 
would  hardly  seem  fitting  in  the  bank  presi- 
dent’s luxurious  office  or  the  merchant’s  count- 
ing-room— hardly  suited  to  the  broker’s  office. 
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There  is  very  little  of  the  dollars-and-cents  con- 
nected with  its  use.  You  have  no  occasion  for 
its  services  to  aid  in  the  acquisition  of  wealth 
in  your  business  routine,  directly ; but  indirect- 
ly you  may  have,  and  remain  in  profound  igno- 
rance of  the  fact.  You,  Mr.  President,  for  in- 
stance, need  some  recreation.  The  gun  has 
lost  its  charms;  you  cannot  stand  the  hard 
work  necessary  to  any  degree  of  success  with 
pleasure  to  yourself.  You  cannot  shoot  or  6sh 
at  your  homes;  you  can  easily  find  room  and 
space  for  target -shooting  with  the  long-bow, 
however,  and  have  never  once  thought  of  it. 
“Pshaw!  that  will  do  for  children.”  That’s  so, 
and  for  grown-up  children,  too;  and  bear  in 
mind  there  are  hundreds  of  them  practicing 
archery  to-day  all  over  this  broad  country. 
Gentlemen  of  your  persuasion  beyond  the  Sier- 
ra are  indulging  in  the  sport  and  never  tiring — 
are  finding  in  it  a delightful  relaxation  from 
business  cares.  You  won't  think  of  your  offices 
in  bending  the  bow.  There’s  too  much  else  to 
occupy  your  mind  then,  and  this  very  forgetting 
for'the  time  being  serves  only  to  bring  you  to 
your  work  with  more  willingness — more  capaci- 
ty to  handle  it.  This  archery  which  causes  you 
amusement  when  seen  in  others  will  cause  you 
another  sort  of  amusement  when  you  once  be- 
come its  votary.  It  will  never  lose  its  charm, 
and  in  place  of  ridicule  you  will  have  only 
praise.  Once  you  are  drawn  into  its  power, 
you^are  helpless.  There  is  no  other  modem 
pastime  that  will  fill  its  place.  Age  is  nothing, 
dignity  is  nothing,  position  is  nothing  in  arch- 
ery. It  is  a solace  for  all,  a most  delightful  re- 
lief and  relaxation,  and  can  be  enjoyed  alone 
as’well  as  in  company.  Go  and  buy  a bow,  ar- . 
rows,  and  target,  and  go  at  it.  On  the  start 
you  probably  could  hardly  hit  “the  broadside 


of  a bam;”  but  before  very  long  you  will  be 
surprised  to  find  what  an  interest  you  are  taking 
in  your  improvement,  and  then  will  the  “ fasci- 
n.ation  of  the  long-bow”  begin  to  exercise  its 
power  over  you.  From  the  contemptuous  idea 
you  will  go  to  the  other  extreme,  and  wonder 
why  you  never  discovered  it  before,  why  you 
could  believe  it  so  much  nonsense,  and  why 
you  considered  it  too  ridiculous  for  a second 
thought.  That  will  follow  as  sure  as  ever  you 
attempt  archery. 

The  footing  already  attained  in  this  commu- 
nity by  this  pastime  is  very  little  understood. 
It  has  long  been  a mooted  question,  “Where 
do  all  the  pins  g<j?”  and  among  archers  the 
same  question  applies  to  bows.  A single  house 
in  this  city  has  imported  and  sold  bows  by  the 
hundred,  and  yet  there  are  very  few  recognized 
archers  in  comparison.  Many  a backyard  is 
decorated  with  the  bright  colored  target  for  pri- 
vate recreation,  that  to  passers-by  on  the  street, 
and  even  to  “friends  of  the  family,”  is  unknown. 
Decorate  your  lawn  in  like  manner.  As  you 
come  down  town,  stop  and  get  an  outfit.  Visit 
any  convenient  archery  range,  and  watch  the 
shooters  (but  don'ttei\  any  Indian  or  other  tales 
of  wonderful  shooting).  The  necessary  details 
as  to  holding  the  bow,  arrow,  etc.,  will  be  prac- 
tically explained  in  a few  minutes,  though  they 
are  difficult  to  satisfactorily  express  on  paper. 
The  rest  you  must  teach  yourself,  and  in  time 
you  will  find  it  a labor  of  love.  It  will  grow 
upon  you  ever.  Don’t  think  you  will  soon  tire 
of  the  pastime.  Maurice  Thompson,  the  father 
of  American  archery,  says,  “So  long  as  the  new 
moon  returns  a bent  beautiful  bow  in  heaven, 
so  long  will  the  fascination  of  archery  keep  its 
hold  on  the  hearts  of  men.” 

Albert  W.  Havens. 
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Chapter  III. 

As  they  neared  Omaha,  Nell  and  Agnes  sat 
listening  to  a very  excited  argument  between 
the  masculine  young  married  woman  and  Ches- 
terfield, on  the  practicability  of  Mill’s  ideas  on 
the  rights  of  women;  and  just  as  the  radical 
young  matron  began  to  perceive  how  impregna- 
ble was  Chesterfield’s  position,  surrounded  by 
the  wall  of  his  prejudices  and  platitudes.  Win- 


ter called  to  Nell  that  there  was  a fine  herd  of 
buffaloes  to  be  seen  from  his  window.  Nell  was 
delighted,  and  drew  a hasty  sketch  of  the  herd 
careering  around  ambiguously  in  the  distance, 
touching  it  up  with  snow-capped  mountains  in 
the  background,  and  a decidedly  impossible 
Pawnee  warrior  in  the  foreground.  When  fin- 
ished, Winter  quietly  remarked : 

“I’m  sorry  you  took  so  much  care  with  your 
sketch,  for  1 begin  to  fear  that  it  is  only  a drove 
of  cattle,  after  all.” 
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“Not  every-day  cows?"  indignantly  cried  she. 

“Cows,”  said  he,  with  humility. 

Nell  vowed  vengeance,  but  a compromise 
was  eflected  by  his  pointing  out  to  her,  during 
the  day,  numerous  coyotes,  deer,  and  prairie- 
dogs.  Apparently  the  two  had  drifted  back  to 
a safe  footing,  but  they 

— "lore  greedily  up 

All  silence,  all  the  innocent  breathing  points," 

with  an  instinctive  dread  of  what  they  might 
develop.  Nell  caught  him  gravely  studying 
her  face,  and,  upon  her  raising  her  eyebrows 
interrogatively,  he  said : 

“I  am  glad  our  tickets  take  us  by  different 
roads  from  Omaha  to  Chicago,  because  a short 
absence  seems  to  solidify  the  fluids  of  our  feel- 
ings,  giving  us  a chance  to  handle  them.” 

“Why  do  you  say  ‘short  absence?'”  asked 
Nell,  ignoring  the  under-current  of  meaning  in 
his  remark.  “I  thought  our  routes  diverged 
permanently  from  this  point” 

“Mrs.  Alston  told  me  you  were  going  to  stop 
over  at  Chicago,  for  a rest  of  several  days,  and 
I shall  be  there  one  night,  at  any  rate ; so  you 
will  have  another  chance  to  torment  me,  if  it 
will  give  you  any  satisfaction  to  know  it,”  he 
answered,  looking  inquiringly  at  her  as  she 
bent  over  the  shawl-strap,  in  the  vain  endeavor 
to  smuggle  therein  all  of  Elsie’s  stray  toys. 

Before  Nell  could  answer,  Mrs.  Reddington, 
Chesterfield,  and  other  of  their  car  compan- 
ions, came  up,  and  bade  her  the  pleasant  good- 
bye and  bon  voyage  so  ready  on  the  lips  of 
American  travelers.  .Mrs.  Reddington  stood 
looking  at  Nell  for  a moment,  with  a very 
grave  expression  on  her  girlish  face ; then  she 
said,  “I’d  like  to  speak  to  you  one  minute,  Miss 
Grey.”  Then,  as  she  took  Nell  to  a quiet  cor- 
ner, she  continued,  in  an  agitated  whisper: 

“1  can’t  help  thinking  1 ought  to  tell  you  a 
discovery  I have  made  about  Mr.  Winter. 
That  man  is  desperately  in  love  with  you.  You 
are  too  young  and  thoughtless  to  notice  things 
much,  but  I have  not  lived  all  these  years  for 
nothing.” 

“Why  did  you  consider  it  necessary  to  put 
me  on  my  guard?  Is  there  danger  of  hydro- 
phobia?” asked  Nell,  laughing  in  spite  of  the 
old  lady’s  earnestness. 

“Oh,  no;  but  I know  just  what  a peck  of 
trouble  lovers  are,  with  their  tragic,  ruffling 
ways,  and  I believe  in  getting  rid  of  them  as 
soon  as  possible.” 

“What  course  would  you  advise,  my  dear 
Mrs.  Reddington,  supposing  such  were  the 
case?”  said  Nell,  trying  to  look  serious. 

“There’s  only  one  way,”  she  said,  sighing,  as' 
if  weighted  by  many  experiences;  “let  them 


propose,  and  get  done  with  it,  or  they  will  pester 
the  very  life  out  of  you  with  tumings-up  at  odd 
times,  and  long,  wearisome  letters,  and  such 
things.  I could  see  in  a second  that  you  don’t 
care  anything  for  the  poor  fellow ; so  you  mind 
what  I say,  and  you  will  be  all  right.”  And  she 
bustled  off,  leaving  Nell  standing  and  looking 
after  her,  wondering  whether  the  difference  be- 
tween them  was  one  of  kind  or  merely  degree. 

Polly  was  to  continue  with  Agnes  as  far  as 
New  York,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  both  mis- 
tress and  maid. 

Winter  saw  Mrs.  Alston  and  her  party  into 
their  car  at  Council  Bluffs,  and,  under  cover  of 
the  general  confusion,  he  stooped  over  Nell,  and 
said,  in  low  tones  : 

“ Good  bye,  child.  Half  the  time  before  we 
meet  again  will  be  a memory,  the  other  half  an 
expectation.  Do  you  understand?” 

She  looked  up  into  his  eyes  with  a thrilling 
sense  of  comprehension,  that  made  her  catch 
her  breath  quickly ; but  she  merely  nodded,  and 
he  was  gone. 

As  the  train  flew  through  the  more  cultivated 
lands  of  the  middle  West,  the  eyes  of  the  trav- 
elers were  gladdened  by  the  homelike  traces 
of  humanity,  after  the  dreary  isolation  of  the 
plains.  May  had  begun  to  spread  her  green 
carpets,  and  to  run  up  on  the  tree-tops  the  sig- 
nals of  the  royal  advance  of  summer.  These 
meager  signs  of  coming  beauty  suggested,  by 
contrast,  the  perfected  luxuriance  left  behind  in 
California’s  valleys,  and  the  last  grand  sweep 
through  the  Sierra. 

Inside  the  car  there  were  many  new  faces, 
that  caused  a certain  revival  of  restraint.  Nell 
found  time  to  finish  a magazine  story  that  she 
had  commenced  near  Sacramento,  while  Agnes 
sat  in  speechless  exhaustion,  waiting  for  their 
journey’s  end. 

The  mere  thought,  by  this  time,  of  a lunch- 
basket,"and  its  musty,  indefinite  contents,  was 
nauseating,  and  gladly  they  emptied  out  of  the 
window  their  remaining  pickles,  crackers,  sar- 
dines, and  turkey  bones,  and  betook  themselves 
to  the  attached  dining-car,  whose  fare  had,  at 
least,  the  charm  of  novelty. 

A few  hours  before  reaching  Chicago,  Nell 
sat  looking  fixedly  out  of  the  window,  strug- 
gling with  the  passion  of  a sudden  conviction. 
Dreamily  looking  down  the  vista  of  her  future, 
she  had  suddenly  realized  that  its  horizon  was 
bounded  by  the  walls  of  Chicago.  There  seem- 
ed no  beyond,  and  then  full  upon  her  fell  the 
thought  of  Saint  Bartholomew.  A familiar 
mystery  to  us  all  is  the  sudden  cleavage  of  the 
consciousness  into  a duality,  the  twin  parts  of 
which  are  distinct  as  to  their  animus  and  inde- 
pendent as  to  their  action — the  one,  a proud  and 
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critical  representative  of  the  soul's  idealism;  the 
other,  a plausible  embassador  to  plead  the  cause 
of  humanity's  weakness.  One  of  these  spirit- 
warrings  stirred  Nell's  whole  consciousness  as 
the  thought  flashed  upon  her,  “Can  it  be  that 
I love  this  man?”  A stranger,  whom  she  had 
known  scarcely  five  days?  She,  who  consid- 
ered that  propinquity  covered  the  whole  ground 
of  any  mushroom  growth  of  love — who  named 
a true  love  a spiritual  development  that  wrought 
slowly,  as  grind  the  mills  of  the  gods?  Then 
came  the  thought,  made  familiar  to  her  by  a 
close  self-analysis,  that  her  n.ature  was  of  the 
kind  that  lives  intensely  in  the  present,  and, 
looking  back  over  her  life,  she  could  sec  her 
“tattered  s)inpathics  and  sentiments  dangling 
on  every  bush  and  fluttering  in  every  breeze." 
This  fancy,  then,  would  rend  as  had  done  others 
of  sterner  stuff,  and  in  a week  she  would,  prob- 
ably, glance  back  with  a laugh  to  see  it,  also, 
caught  on  the  wayside  bramble.  Wearily  draw- 
ing her  hand  over  her  aching  eyes,  Nell  dis- 
missed the  thought  with  a bitter  sense  of  self- 
contempt  that  clung  to  her. 

“Nell,  please  hand  me  my  valise.  We  will 
be  in  Chicago  in  about  an  hour,"  said  Agnes, 
brightening  up  at  the  prospect  of  a release  from 
their  narrow  qu.irters,  the  soot,  cinders,  dust, 
and  disorder,  the  alternate  draught  and  suffo- 
cation. and  the  endless  jar  and  rattle  of  the 
wheels. 

“I  suppose  our  two  remaining  clean  collars 
must  go  on  duty ; notwithstanding  which  addi- 
tion, there  is  a hopelessly  seedy  look  about  us, 
Agnes,  and  1 doubt  if  we  gain  an  entrile  into 
any  but  a fourth-rate  hotel.” 

“We  have  the  conventional  overland  look. 
It  is  unique,  and  people  recognize  it  instantly, 
and  it  ni.akes  us  preeminently  respectable,”  said 
Agnes,  in  reassuring  tones,  as  she  bade  Polly- 
pack  away  the  well  worn  dusters. 

As  the  city  came  into  sight,  a curious  electric 
transformation  swept  over  the  car,  changing  its 
whole  atmos])here,  and  tempering  it  to  suit  the 
great  world's  e.vactions.  The  party  passed 
s.afely  through  the  mazy  routine  of  the  depot, 
and  they  were  soon  seated  in  a hack  and  spin- 
ning through  the  streets  to  the  hotel. 

“Please,  Agnes,  when  the  clerk  comes,  an- 
swer all  questions,  for  I can't  recollect  our 
names,  origin,  residence,  destination,  or  any- 
thing else.  1 feel  as  if  we  had  got  traveling, 
and  would  be  compelled  to  go  on  forever,  round 
and  round  the  globe,”  said  -Nell,  throwing  her- 
self into  an  arm-ch.air  in  the  hotel  waiting-room. 

When  the  clerk  came,  Agnes  gave  one  of  her 
characteristic  orders,  “Rooms,  bath,  lunch.” 

In  the  evening  ,-\gnes  sat  writing  letters  by 
the  bright  coal-tire,  while  Nell  wandered  rest- 


lessly about,  with  the  mercury  of  a strange  ex- 
citement running  through  her  veins.  At  last 
she  went  into  the  h.all,  and,  meeting  a bell-boy, 
sent  him  to  the  office,  weighted  with  an  inquiry 
th.at  brought  back  the  answer,  “Yes,  miss,  a 
Mr.  Morse  Winter  and  man,  from  California, 
registered  this  morning.  Anythingmore,  miss.^ 

This  answer  sent  Nell  into  Agnes’s  bed -room 
to  have  a romp  with  Elsie,  whom  Polly  was  put- 
ting to  bed.  In  a few  moments,  Agnes  opened 
the  parlor  door,  and  said,  in  a voice  touched 
with  a sh.ade  more  indifference  than  usual, 
“Nell,  come  in.  Mr.  Winter  has  called.” 

Nell  followed  her  sister  immediately,  and, 
finding  him  standing  by  the  fire,  went  up  to 
him,  and  gave  him  her  hand  with  her  usual 
frankness  and  self-possession,  but  shrank  back 
slightly,  and  flushed  hotly,  when  his  hand  met 
hers  with  a jealous,  gathering  clasp,  and  his 
great  black  eyes  kissed  hers  with  a long,  ye.im- 
ing  look.  She  sank  into  a chair,  completely 
unstrung  by  this  wordless  greeting,  and  he  was 
the  first  to  regain  his  self-possession.  Turning 
to  Agnes,  who  had  seen  everything,  and  was 
tingling  with  the  recognition  of  a tragedy  in 
process,  he  opened  a desultory  conversation, 
spiced  with  an  occasional  recollection  of  Mrs. 
Keddington,  in  which  Nell  soon  joined.  An 
hour  passed,  during  which  Jeremiah  called  to 
pay  his  respects,  looking  as  somber  as  usual. 
With  a tact  and  grace  to  which  even  Nell's  sen- 
sitiveness could  not  take  exception,  Agnes  beg- 
ged to  be  allowed  to  finish  her  letters,  and  was 
soon  deeply  absorbed.  K fire-alarm  bell  gave 
Winter  the  excuse  for  drawing  Nell  to  the  Iray- 
window,  behind  the  curtains  of  which  they 
stood  facing  each  other,  totally  oblivious  to  the 
repeated  alarm. 

" I wonder  if  j ou  know  what  my  joy  is  at  see- 
ing you  once  more?”  he  asked,  in  low-,  grave 
tones. 

“Mr.  Winter,  let  us  leave  unsaid  much  that 
may  be  regretted.  It  is  best,”  she  answered, 
quickly. 

“licst ! It  is  a word  of  the  earth  earthy.  It 
implies  the  diplomate.  It  does  not  touch  my 
mood,  child,”  he  answered,  with  gathering  ex- 
citement. 

“It  is  the  superlative.  Can  your  mood  be 
beyond  that?”  she  said,  to  allow  him  a chance 
to  escape,  if  he  would,  through  the  door  of 
commonplace. 

He  did  not  even  hear  her,  for  his  next  words 
were : 

“The  hours  since  we  parted  have  made  some- 
thing very  plain  to  me,  Miss  Grey — I love  you ! 
Please  don't  trouble  yourself  about  it,  child. 

I ask  nothing  from  you ; I only  want  the  same 
recognition  of  it  that  you  would  give — if  1 may 
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say  so — the  quiet  beauty  of  a starlight  night, 
or  the  perfume  of  a flower ; they  don't  ask  any- 
thing in  return,  neither  do  I.  I just  wanted  to 
tell  you  about  it  — I really  had  to.  And  this 
hour  wilt  be  so  much  to  me  in  the  days  to 
come.” 

“You  use  the  word  ‘days'  advisedly,  Mr. 
Winter,  for  I don’t  see  how  a true,  lasting  love 
can  grow  in  a week.  It  seems  impossible,”  she 
said,  holding  well  in  hand  the  leash  of  her  feel- 
ings, and  arguing  more  with  her  own  fainting 
convictions  than  heeding  his. 

‘“A  wayward  modem  mind  dissecting  pas- 
sion,’ I sec,”  he  said,  surprised  at  her  word-S 
but  speaking  lightly  and  smiling  down  at  her; 
“sounding  the  coin  I offer  her  to  see  if  it’s 
counterfeit!  That  is  all  right,  little  girl;  if 
more  of  you  women  did  it  there  trould  soon  be 
less  false  money  circulating.  But,”  he  contin- 
ued, with  a complete  change  of  voice,  “you 
can’t  measure  my  love  with  a yard-stick  cut 
from  the  tree  of  your  prejudice.  I do  not  know- 
how to  make  it  clear  to  you,  I'm  sure.  Some 
things  must  be  taken  on  faith.  Hour-fifths  of 
life  is  m.ade  up  of  things  as  intangible  as  elec- 
tricity. Then,  again,”  he  said,  dropping  to  a 
more  comfortable  level,  “a  journey  of  even  a 
few  days,  in  as  close  companionship  as  ours  has 
been,  is  worth  a year  of  evening  calls  under  the 
gaslight.  However  it  is,  child,  my  love  for  you 
is  the  strongest,  purest,  most  loyal  my  life  has 
ever  known ; and  1 know  the  highest  my  nature 
is  capable  of.  You  shall  see.” 

“It  all  seems  plain  enough,  but  sophistries 
arc  masqueraders,”  she  said,  in  a slow,  strained 
way,  and  so  low  that  he  only  caught  one  word. 

“‘Sophistries  I’  You  are  a bit  severe,  I think, 
little  one,”  he  said,  gravely. 

“Oh,  I did  not  mean  you.  I mean  myself,” 
was  her  quick,  seemingly  irrelevant  answer. 

“Do  you  know.  Miss  Grey,  1 think  you  are 
acting  very  strangely.  I don't  understand  you. 
I am  not  sure  that  you  have  heard  anything 
I have  been  saying  to  you,”  he  said,  wonder- 
ingly. 

“Strangely?  Have  I ?”  she  asked,  in  a start- 
led way;  then,  looking  up  at  him  and  giving 
her  head  the  little  toss  she  always  did  before 
saying  anything  very  impudent,  she  said:  “So 
you  cannot  imagine  why  1 act  so,  can  you?” 

“I  suppose  it  is  because  you  don’t  believe 
one  syllable  I’ve  been  telling  you.” 

“Your  imagination  is  very  dull  to-day,”  she 
said,  turning  and  looking  out  of  the  window. 
Then,  facing  him  again,  she  said,  kindly,  “1 
do  understand  you  perfectly,  Mr.  Winter,  and 
I am  glad  my  life  is  blessed  by  your  respect 
and  love;  nothing  sweeter  or  truer  has  ever 
touched  it.” 


He  bowed  silently,  with  no  thought  of  what 
she  hid  from  him,  for  his  ill  health  had  given 
him  opportunity  for  a wider  knowledge  of  books 
than  of  people,  and  the  feeling  -was  so  strong 
with  him  that  she  must  not  love  him  that  it 
completely  shut  his  eyes  to  a just  reading  of 
her  actions.  They  continued  with  a tacit  change 
of  manner. 

“ I hope  fate  will  cast  our  lives  together  be- 
fore long,  Mr.  Winter,”  said  Nell,  pleasantly, 
with  a full  knowledge  that  the  triteness  of  her 
words  best  hid  her  true  feelings. 

“If  we  meet  again  it  will  not  be  the  work  of 
any  more  classic  a fate  than  .Morse  Winter, 
Esquire,  for  your  sister  has  kindly  given  me 
your  summer  address,  and  as  it  is  not  very'  far 
from  Boston,  and  she  has  invited  me  to  do  so,  I 
would  not  be  surprised  if  some  day  I should  ap- 
pear suddenly  at  a banquet  like  poor  Banquo's 
ghost,  a creature  out  of  place.”  And  he  laughed 
a little  bitterly. 

“ Please  omit  the  green  tarlctan,  gory  gashes, 
and  other  scenic  effects,  and  I can  assure  you 
you  will  be  cordially  welcomed.” 

“Mrs.  Alston  tells  me  you  will  spend  the 

summer  with  friends  at  C , but  that  there 

is  quite  a nice  hotel  in  the  town,  so  that  Jere- 
miah and  I may  journey  that  way  some  day, 
when  mother  gets  tired  of  seeing  me  about.” 

After  a pause,  he  quietly  took  her  hand  and 
s.aid,  “You  know,  child,  that  the  sure  compan- 
ion of  my  disease  is  hope;  well,  1 confess  to  a 
hope — w hich  I thought  forever  dead  when  I left 
San  Francisco — that  New  York  physicians 
may  change  their  minds  regarding  my  case, 
and  say  that  all  may  yet  be  well  with  me, 
and  then — ” 

Nell  looked  up  at  him  with  fast  filling  eyes, 
all  her  own  pain  forgotten  in  pity  for  him, 
blinded  by  the  light  of  so  false  a hope. 

“Well, good  bye.  I must  not  keep  you  ; I am 
off  in  the  morning.  May  peace  and  joy  be 
with  my  little  love !”  So  saying,  he  stood  for  a 
moment  looking  at  her  drooping  head,  and  then, 
drawing  her  hand  softly  over  his  closed  eyes 
once  or  twice,  he  gravely  kissed  it,  and  left  the 
room  after  a few  parting  words  with  Agnes, 
who  still  sat  by  the  fire,  apparently  oblivious  to 
all  surroundings. 

“Good  night,  Nell,”  said  Agnes,  in  a voice 
that  entreated  confidence. 

“Good  night,  Agnes,”  replied  Nell,  in  a voice 
that  recognized  it,  and  was  firm  in  its  negation. 


Chapter  IV. 

At  the  end  of  a week,  Mrs.  Alston  and  her 
party  arrived  at  the  little  mountain  town  of 
C , Connecticut,  where  they  were  greeted 
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by  their  cheery  hostess,  Mrs.  North,  with  her 
usual  cordiality.  Professor  North  was  a man 
of  inherited  wealth,  whose  life  had  been  spent 
in  scientific  study  and  research,  and  whose 
greatest  effort  in  the  world  of  tangibilities  was 
to  keep  his  energetic  and  worldly  little  wife 
so  occupied  as  to  make  her  forget  as  much  as 

possible  his  peaceful,  earnest  existence.  C 

being  his  birthplace,  he  had  built  there  a large, 
handsome  summer  residence,  which  his  wife 
filled  with  their  friends,  for  whose  pleasure  it 
was  her  greatest  happiness  to  plan,  and  the 
whole  house  seemed  flooded  with  the  sunshine 
of  her  bright,  warm  nature. 

Being  a Californian  girl,  born  and  bred,  Nell 
was  at  first  assiduously  courted  by  the  gentle- 
men among  the  gathering  guests  in  the  light 
of  a rare  curiosity,  and  attentively  studied  by 
the  ladies,  with  a view  to  imitation  if  proved 
of  attractive  metal,  and  circumspect  criticism  if 
not.  Nell  was  soon  the  merry,  pleasant  favor- 
ite of  them  all,  but  slightly  feared  because  she 
seemed  impervious  to  any  closer  rel.ationship, 
loving  best  to  wander  alone,  or  with  the  chil- 
dren of  some  of  the  guests,  over  the  daisied 
meadows  or  pine-covered  hills,  where  some- 
how the  distance  seemed  bridged  between  her- 
self and  her  “Saint  Bartholomew,”  the  weary, 
pain -racked  man  who  appealed  to  her  deep, 
strong  nature  as  no  man  had  ever  done  before; 
and  whose  influence  seemed  to  grow  faster  as 
a memory  than  as  a presence,  until  the  future 
seemed  one  great  hope  that  he  would  come  to 
her,  if  only  for  an  hour.  She  had  faced,  in  her 
honest,  healthy  way,  the  fact  of  his  fast  ap- 
proaching end,  but  it  brought  no  true  realiza- 
tion of  its  pain,  her  temperament  limiting  her 
life  of  feeling  to  the  present. 

So  the  weeks  flew  by,  filled  with  a round  of 
gayety,  and  Professor  North  wandered  with 
his  testing-hammer  among  the  rocks,  with  a 
heart  full  of  quiet,  grateful  content.  Among 
the  guests  was  a young  lawyer,  a Mr.  Black, 
whom  Agnes  soon  selected  to  be  the  fittest  sub- 
ject for  a summer  flirt,ation  for  Nell,  her  love 
of  intrigue  conquering  her  sore  memories  of 
the  past.  Nell’s  frank,  good-natured  indiffer- 
ence was  her  best  defense,  and  Mr.  Black  soon 
wearied  of  his  suit,  and  left  her  to  wander 
whither  her  mood  led  her,  and,  ;is  Agnes  ex- 
pressed it,  “to  try  to  set  up  a reputation  for 
oddity  at  the  risk  of  chills  and  fever  and  being 
considered  imbecile" — for  poor  Agnes's  spirits 
were  somewh.it  ruffled  at  Nell’s  reception  of 
Mr.  Black’s  attentions. 

One  early  morning,  toward  the  end  of  the 
fourth  week  after  their  arriv.il,  Nell  went  to 
theTbreakfast -room  to  read  till  the  rest  came 
down.  The  butler  entered  and  handed  her 


several  letters ; three  were  home  letters,  whose 
superscriptions  were  as  familiar  as  home  faces, 
but  a fourth  sent  the  hot  blood  to  her  face,  and 
then  left  it  pale  and  quivering.  It  was  the 
handwriting  that  had  scored  the  euchre  ac- 
count, interlined  her  rhymes,  and  labeled  her 
sketches  in  the  weary  crossing  of  the  great  des- 
ert ; the  quiet,  unshaded  letters,  with  capitals 
plain  and  without  flourish,  as  if  the  hand  that 
held  the  pen  was  too  tired  for  ornament.  Nell 
carried  her  letters,  unopened,  out  into  the  morn- 
ing sunshine,  which  le.ivens  all  tidings  either 
of  joy  or  sorrow.  With  the  fascination  of  pain 
endurance,  Nell  left  Winter's  letter  until  after 
re.ading  her  Californian  news ; then  she  opened 
it.  It  ran  thus; 

"I  am  coming  by  Sund.iy  evening's  train.  Keep  a 
day  or  two  free  for  a hungry  man.  Tease  me.  scold 
me,  snub  me,  hate  me,  but  let  me  sec  you  once  more. 

••M.  W." 

A few  homely  words,  but  they  seemed  to  put 
their  arms  about  Nell  and  kiss  her  with  a swift, 
deep  passion,  and  she  sprang  to  her  feet  with 
a little  gasping  sigh,  and,  following  a very  com- 
mon instinct,  off  she  started  for  the  woods. 
She  was  young,  and  forgot  her  breakfast  and 
her  parasol.  The  sky  looked  a bit  bluer  than 
usual,  the  pines  a trifle  taller,  the  grass  a little 
greener,  the  rose-tinted  arbutus  was  certainly 
more  fragrant,  and  surely  no  lark  ever  before 
sang  its  liquid  seven -note  trill  as  did  the  one 
that  greeted  Nell  that  morning.  And  then  a 
sudden  sense  of  great  gladness  of  life  came 
over  her,  and  sent  her  bounding  through  the 
woods,  laughing  aloud  for  very  ecstasy  as  she 
leaped  over  stumps  .and  streams  in  a way  that 
would  have  petrified  Agnes  could  she  have 
seen  her.  As  she  neared  the  edge  of  the  woods, 
one  of  those  electric  changes  th.at  only  such  a 
nature  is  subject  to  came  over  her,  and  she 
threw  herself  upon  the  ground  and  sobbed  pas- 
sionately. After  a time  she  stopped,  and  lay 
perfectly  still;  then,  sitting  suddenly  upright, 
she  shook  herself  impatiently,  and  said  aloud  : 

“Helen  Grey,  you  are  a hopeless  fool — go 
home !” 

That  night,  after  .Agnes’s  light  was  out,  Nell 
went  into  the  room  to  have  their  usual  evening 
chat,  and  in  a voice  thoroughly  non-committal 
in  its  inflection,  she  said,  “1  received  a note 
from  .Mr.  Winter  this  morning;  I suppose  you 
remember  him.  He  says  he  is  coming  up  by 
to-morrow's  train.  I hope  we  can  make  it 
pleasant  for  the  poor  fellow.” 

Nell's  was  one  of  those  natures  that  crave 
symp.athy,  as  a flower  does  sunshine;  but  |Jie 
sympathy  must  be  perfect — an  identity  of  soul- 
tissue  that  w,arrants  an  assurance  of  complete 
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comprehension,  that  renders  superfluous  even 
a word,  a look,  or  a hand-clasp.  A lesser  sym- 
pathy was  met  by  an  instinctive  reserve  that 
made  her  seem  as  cold  and  proud  as  her  sister. 

Agnes  expressed  her  pleasure  at  again  meet- 
ing Mr.  Winter,  which  was  very  true,  as  the 
&ir  prospect  of  fresh  possibilities  of  indulging 
in  her  favorite  pastime  of  superintending  love 
afiairs  spread  before  her.  Being  a little  sleepy, 
she  was  off  her  guard,  and  began  determining 
audibly  whether  they  had  better  give  him  a pic- 
nic, to  which  Nell  could  wear  a white  muslin- 
cambric  with  a certain  very  picturesque  hat,  or 
a dinner,  where  Nell’s  dark  green  silk  showed 
to  best  advantage  her  rich  coloring,  especially 
with  a touch  of  coral  and  white  lace  at  the 
throat. 

“Why,  Agnes,  what  on  earth  is  the  differ- 
ence.’ If  he  could  stand  us  a whole  week  in 
those  hideous  linen  dusters  and  green  veils,  he 
will  not  care  if  we  are  dressed  in  gunny-sacks, 
tied  in  the  middle,”  said  Nell,  whose  mood 
made  her  more  than  ever  “grandly  independ- 
ent of  externals.” 

“I  must  say  I should  like  Mr.  Winter  to  see 
us  respectably  dressed  for  once.  There  is  a 
way  of  doing  eveiything,  Nell — one  right  way; 
and  the  amenities  of  life  are  founded  on^large 
principles,  that  are  seldom  recognized  by  fran- 
tic cavilers  after  abstract  truths,”  said  Agnes, 
with  as  much  resentful  severity  as  was  ever 
heard  in  her  even-toned,  refined  voice. 

“I  promise,  Agnes,  I’ll  give  up  the  gunny- 
sacks,  only  don’t  call  me  hard  names.  You  shall 
make  out  a programme  for  me  to  dress  by  during 
his  visit,  and  I’ll  follow  it  meekly  to  the  hair- 
pin— and  may  heaven  have  mercy  on  my  soul  1” 
So  saying,  Nell  bade  Agnes  good  night,  and 
went  to  her  own  room,  with  a strange  pity  in  her 
heart  for  her  sister,  in  whom  she  saw,  every 
hour,  such  rare  capabilities  that  lay  dormant  un- 
der the  edict  of  her  sovereign  conventionality. 

On  Monday  morning  Winter  called,  and  Nell 
went  to  the  parlor,  leaving  Agnes  and  Mrs. 
North  to  follow  at  their  leisure.  She  found 
him  standing,  with  one  hand  resting  on  the 
back  of  a chair,  and  when  she  entered  he  did 
not  s|)eak  nor  move,  beyond  a slight  gesture 
that  bade  her  come  to  him,  which  seemed  so 
familiar,  as  his  illness  had  warranted  many  a 
reversion  of  courtesy  between  them.  Nell  went 
to  him,  and  stood,  white  and  still,  facing  him. 
He  placed  a hand  on  either  side  of  her  face, 
and,  raising  it,  held  it  so,  and  her  spirit  quailed 
before  the  passion  in  his  eyes,  and  she  closed 
hers  with  almost  a shudder. 

“At  lastl"  he  muttered,  with  an  intensity  of 
feeling  that  told  the  tale  of  his  inner  life  since 
they  had  parted. 


Another  silent  moment,  and  they  heard  the 
ladies  approaching,  and,  after  the  manner  of 
the  modern  world,  they  were  found  seated,  chat- 
ting merrily  about  past  traveling  experiences. 
Mrs.  North’s  heart  was  immediately  won  by  his 
quiet  grace  of  manner  and  pale,  worn',  face. 
Under  cover  of  the  general  conversation  Nell 
had  a chance  to  study  him,  and  she  was  shock- 
ed to  see  the  changes  a few  weeks  had  wrought. 
What  seemed  more  inexpressibly  pitiful  than 
all  else  was  the  stamp  of  entire  hopelessness 
on  face  and  manner.  Nell  knew  that*he  did 
not  wish  to  receive  the  many  hospitalities  that 
Mrs.  North  seemed  determined  to  shower  upon 
him,  and  so  she  fought  valiantly  for  his  peace, 
and  he  looked  his  gratitude. 

The  days  flew  by,  spent  by  Nell  and  Winter 
in  a world  of  their  own,  from  which  the  other 
guests  withdrew,  almost  impatient  at  this  thrust- 
ing of  a vision  of  death  into  their  merry-mak- 
ing. Seeing  him  thus  set  apart,  and  spiritual- 
ized by  the  contrast,  Nell  rejoiced  that  of  them 
all  her  spirit  alone  could  reach  his  in  a fellow- 
ship that  bound  them  more  closely  every  hour. 
Almost  every  day  Winter  spent  at  the  Norths’, 
Mrs.  North’s  feeling  toward  him  of  reverential 
admiration  growing  every  day,  her  tender  heart 
being  often  wrung  by  absolute  pain  from  her  in- 
tense pity  for  him,  while  the  Professor  uncon- 
sciously drifted  into  an  intellectual  comradeship 
with  him. 

Many  were  the  conjectures,  but  no  one  un- 
derstood the  relationship  between  Winter  and 
Nell,  for  there  had  never  been  a word  of  love 
between  them  since  his  coming,  and  yet  they 
all  saw  that  he  lived  only  in  her  bright  pres- 
ence. By  common  consent,  they  and  the  Pro- 
fessor were  left  to  themselves,  and  the  subject 
was  generally  dismissed  with,  “Well,  it’s  be- 
yond me  1”  which  statement  was  literally  truer 
than  they  imagined.  Realizing  that  to  gain 
Nell’s  confidence  was  impossible,  Agnes  con- 
tented herself  with  the  scenic  effect  of  the  en- 
semble, and  her  sarcastic  criticism  of  her  sister’s 
unconventionality  was  not  often  heard  during 
those  sunny  days. 

One  day — a fair,  sweet  day  in  early  June  — 
the  household  went  on  a mountain -drive  and 
picnic,  leaving  Nell,  Winter,  and  Professor 
North  on  the  lawn  under  the  maples.  The 
two  men  were  engaged  in  a quiet  discussion  of 
some  sort  at  a little  distance  from  Nell,  who 
sat  leaning  against  a tree,  surrounded  by  books, 
shawls,  cushions,  and  a basket  of  fruit.  As 
Jeremiah — who  was  always  w ithin  sight  of  his 
“boy,”  as  he  called  his  master  with  democratic 
familiarity— placed  the  fruit  near  Nell,  and  be- 
fore he  arose  from  his  knees,  he  said,  in  a 
breathless  kind  of  way,  without  looking  at  her- 
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“Save  him,  Miss  Grey!  Please  save  him; 
it’s  only  you  that  can  do  it.  You  know  what  1 
mean.” 

“ I know,  Jeremiah,  I know ; but  it  is  too  late. 
Utterly  hopeless — hopeless — hopeless, ’’moaned 
Nell,  shutting  her  eyes  and  leaning  back  wear- 
ily. Then  sitting  up  suddenly,  she  said,  with 
an  imperious  gesture,  “There — you  may  go.” 

Jeremiah  went  away,  with  his  hard,  unwhole- 
some little  face  broken  up  into  quivering  mis- 
ery. Nell  was  soon  joined  by  Winter,  and  to- 
gether, in  an  amused  silence,  they  watched  the 
Professor,  who  was  madly  chasing  butterriies, 
bare-headed  and  with  a lack  of  dignity  that  was 
irresistibly  funny. 

“1  seriously  think  it  is  all  a mistake  about 
man  being  a gregarious  animal,”  she  said  at 
last,  not  taking  her  eyes  off  the  zealous  scien- 
tist. 

“1  think  1 catch  your  drift,  but  let's  hear  the 
oracle  speak,”  he  answered,  watching  her  face 
with  a deep,  quiet  content. 

“Well,  there's  no  denying  the  fact  that  this 
world  is  beautiful,  always  beautiful— even  the 
brown  earth,  and  the  dead  leaves,  and  the  gray- 
rocks.  We  humans  are  the  disturbing  element. 
Not  each  one  alone,  but  it  is  the  friction  Ire- 
tween  two  that  upsets  things  and  m.ikes  life 
hideous.  Just  look  at  Professor  North;  he  is 
this  moment  perfectly  happy,  and  1 think  he  is 
the  only  one  in  the  whole  houseful  who  knows 
what  lasting  peace  is,  just  because  he  does  not 
pretend  to  be  gregarious.” 

“Granted  the  disease;  how  about  the  reme- 
dy?” gravely  inquired  Winter. 

“Pen  each  creature  up  in  a separate  acre  of 
his  own,  and  then  peace  would  reign,”  she  an- 
swered, promptly. 

“ 1 pass  over  the  flaws  in  your  brilliant  argu- 
ment. You  apparently  are  not,  then,  an  up- 
holder of  duty?” 

“Duty  is  the  screw  that  is  loose  in  the  human 
fabric.  Men  and  women  will  always  suffer  so 
long  as  they  acknowledge  it  as  a leader.  N ow, 
confess,  would  not  the  world  be  a real  jolly- 
place  if  it  were  not  for  the  blot  of  a brother 
here,  a mother  there,  or  a husband  yonder?” 
continued  Nell,  w-ith  the  comfortable  assurance 
that  she  was  always  charming  to  this  man  who 
loved  her,  however  perforated  by  sophistries 
her  philosophy  might  be. 

“Yes,  child,  it  is  so;  and  I’ve  often'wondercd 
whether  this  same  duty  is  a natural  element  in 
us,  or  an  abnormal  development  of  some  nar- 
row l.aw  of  earth.  Certain  it  is  that  an  omis- 
sion of  duty  causes  us  more  misery  than  a 
brave  doing  of  it;  and — that  brings  me  to  a 
point  1 have  shrunk  from  ever  since  1 came  up 
to  C . Pardon  my  intruding  it  upon  this 


sunshiny  day,  but  I think  1 had  better  have 
done  with  it.” 

“Certainly,  Mr.  Winter,”  said  she,  turning 
her  head  away  quickly,  conscious  of  the  sudden 
dre.ad  that  swept  over  her  face,  taking  with  it 
the  bright  coloring  of  her  lips  and  cheeks. 

“1  told  you  in  Chic.igo  th.it  I cherished  a 
hope  of  recovery.  Do  you  recollect?” 

“1  understand  all,  every  thing.  1 beg  that 
you  will  spare  yourself,  and — me,  the  pain  of 
explanations,”  she  said,  quickly,  without  turn- 
ing her  head. 

“That  hope,”  he  continued,  hardly  noticing 
her  words,  and  looking  off  to  the  horizon,  “has 
gone  from  me — forever.  With  it,  all  else  that 
binds  me  to  earth,  except  my  love  for  you  and 
mother.  There  are  not  many  to  mourn,  and 
my  going  will  give  little  pain.  Poor  mother  is 
useil  to  sorrow,  and  used  to  my  long  absences 
from  her.  \ ou — well,  you  will  miss  me,  1 sup- 
pose, a little  while.  1 have  not  spoken  of  it  to 
you,  but  1 fully  appreciate  your  noble  sacrifice 
of  yourself  to  give  me  a few  sweet  days  of  holy- 
joy  before  I go  out  of  life.”  A pause,  and  then 
he  said,  slow  ly,  “ I h:id  hoped  to  live  and  try 
to  w in  the  chrism  of  your  love.  1 wonder  if  I 
could  have  won  you,  child ! 1 fear  not,  for 

there  is  a something  about  you  th,it  I h.ave  nev- 
er been  able  to  translate ; it  often  puzzles  me.” 
Another  pause,  during  which  Nell  made  a sud- 
den movement  as  if  about  to  speak,  and  then 
he  said,  quickly,  “ 1 ask  your  p.ardon ; 1 have 
no  right  to  speak  so  to  you ; let  it  pass.  1 ani 
happy,  very  happy,  in  loving  you,  and  would 
not  have  it  otherwise.  Come,  hand  me  Schil- 
ler. We  h.ave  kept  Wallenstein  in  a precarious 
position  long  enough.” 

And  through  the  quiet  hours  he  read  to  her, 
and  she  heard  not  a single  word,  but  sat  with 
her  eyes,  big  and  black  with  suffering,  running 
over  and  over,  w ith  slow-  and  painful  precision, 
the  outline  of  the  pine-covered  hills ; and  those 
hours  took  something  from  her  that  she  missed 
through  life. 

The  days  lengthened  into  weeks,  full  of  a joy 
such  as  had  never  touched  her  life  before,  and 
full  of  a sadness  that  st.alked  beside  the  joy  like 
an  ever  lengthening  shadow.  Nell  often  felt 
that  she  ought  not  to  deceive  him,  and  must 
tell  him  of  her  love,  but  there  always  came 
over  her  a strange,  prophetic  instinct,  of  which 
pride  fonned  no  part,  that  bade  her  keep  silent 
and  suffer  alone.  The  last  day  of  his  visit 
came,  when  he  felt  that  his  strength  was  fast 
failing  him,  and  the  rest  of  his  life  he  owed  to 
his  mother,  w-aiting  for  him  w ithout  a murmur 
of  reproach.  He  never  left  his  hotel  after 
nightfall,  but  this  last  evening  he  spent  at  the 
Norths’,  and  it  w-as  late  after  he  had  bidden 
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them  all  good  bye,  and  stood  with  Agnes  and 
Nell  on  the  broad  piazza  in  the  bright  moon- 
light. 

Mrs.  North  had  not  been  seen  since,  earlier 
in  the  evening,  she  had  seen  Winter  lift  little 
Elsie,  and  hold  her  closely  to  him,  burying  his 
white,  haggard  face  in  her  sunny  curls.  The 
gentle-hearted  woman  had  fled  to  her  husband’s 
library,  where  she  sobbed  out  her  grief  on  his 
shoulder. 

“Oh,  John,  if  you  could  have  seen  the  poor 
fellow  standing  there  with  Elsie,  saying  good 
bye  to  life  and  its  dead  possibilities.  It  was  the 
saddest  sight  I ever  saw,”  and  she  cried  again, 
while  with  one  hand  her  husband  patted  her 
head  soothingly,  and  with  the  other  softly  turn- 
ed the  page  of  the  latest  phase  of  the  Ruskin- 
Whistler  controversy,  which  lay  on  the  table 
before  him. 

A curious  numbness  seemed  creeping  over 
Nell,  who  stood  silently  by  as  Agnes  repeated 
her  farewell  in  a voice  whose  usual  pitiless  com- 
posure was  disturbed  by  a perceptible  tremor 
of  true  feeling.  Turning  to  Agnes,  with  a grace 
and  dignity  she  never  forgot,  Winter  said ; 

“Will  you  trust  your  little  sister  to  walk  to 
the  gate  with  me,  if  she  wraps  up_warmly,  and 
1 promise  not  to  keep  her  long.^” 

In  reply,  Agnes  drew  from  her  shoulders  a 
white  shawl,  and  threw  it  over  Nell’s  head,  who 
felt  a sudden  dart  of  hate  for  her  sister,  when, 
from  a force  of  habit  that  never  forsook  her, 
she  arranged  Nell’s  unruly  locks  about  her 
brow  with  a few  touches  of  her  soft,  white  hand. 
With  a fear  th.at  Agnes  saw  the  fl.ash  in  her 
eyes,  Nell  hastily  kissed  her,  and,  taking  Win- 
ter’s arm,  they  turned  down  the  long,  moonlight- 
checkered  avenue.  In  unbroken  silence  they 
walked  until  they  reached  a rustic  bench,  mid- 
way between  the  house  and  gate.  They  seated 
themselves  without  a word,  the  great  hush  in 
the  world  external  seeming  to  Nell  but  part  of 
the  numbness  that  was  deadening  her  senses, 
and  against  which  she  struggled  in  vain. 

“ Nell,  Nell,”  at  last  broke  from  him,  “do  you 
know  that  this  is  good  bye  forever?” 

Her  stiff  lips  motioned  for  words,  and  at  last 
she  said  in  a voice  that  sounded  strange  to  her 
own  e.ars,  “Why?” 

“Why,  child?  Because  I met  you  too  late, 
and  because  1 am  dying.  Never  again  on  earth 
after  to-night,  little  girl.” 

“How  long  do  you  think  you  will  live?”  she 
asked,  with  a calmness  that  stung  him. 

“A  few  months,  at  the  utmost.” 

She  continued  coldly,  slowly,  and  evidently 
with  great  effort,  and  he  was  completely  misled. 

“You  have  never  asked  me  to  love  you,  nor 
to  be  your  wife,  but  now  I ask  you.  1 beg  you 
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to  marry'  me.  Marry  me  to-morrow  morning, 
and  take  me  with  you,  to  be  there  until  the  end.” 

“Do  not  tempt  me  into  accepting  the  self- 
sacrifice.  Do  not,  1 say.  I am  not  as  strong 
as  I used  to  be  against  tempt.ation.” 

“Where  is  the  sacrifice  when  1 love  you?” 
she  asked,  in  the  same  wearied  voice. 

“Nell,  1 know  you,  and  can  see  the  great 
womanly  pity  that  prompts  you  to  this.  1 am 
not  blind.  If  you  loved  me,  you  could  not  speak 
so  calmly  and  coldly.” 

“No,  you  are  wrong.  There  is  something 
that  has  come  over  me  this  evening  that  seems 
like  a spell.  I can’t  break  through  it,  and  it  is 
deceiving  you.” 

“You  are  brave,  child,  but  I cannot  believe 
you.” 

As  she  sat  looking  at  him  it  suddenly  flashed 
upon  her  that  she  never  would  be  able  to  con- 
vince him  of  the  truth,  and  the  thought  roused 
her.  She  rose  quickly,  walked  a few  steps  from 
him,  then,  returning  slowly,  she  stood  in  front 
of  him,  saying,  in  low  tones,  that  had  a strange 
throb  of  entreaty  in  them,  “Mr.  Winter,  I do 
love  you.  Please  believe  me.  I have  from  the 
very  first.  Oh,  please  try  to  believe  me.” 

Winter  knew  she  was  not  acting,  but  he  was 
also  certain  that  her  sympathy  was  ruling  her 
present  mood,  and  that  he  must  be  very  firm, 
and  not  lose  his  head. 

An  imaginative  temperament,  in  emergency, 
often  mistrusts  itself,  and,  in  turning  traitor  to 
its  own  instincts,  overshoots  the  mark.  Nell 
read  his  incredulity  in  his  quiet  attitude,  and, 
turning  from  him  with  a low  moan,  she  threw 
her  arms  about  a tree  that  was  a step  from 
them,  and  laid  her  face  against  the  cold,  dark 
trunk,  in  speechless  misery.  A moment  of  si- 
lence, broken  only  by  the  step  of  Jeremiah  on 
the  gravel,  as  he  paced  to  and  fro  far  down  the 
avenue,  near  the  gate,  waiting  for  his  “boy,” 
and  then  Winter  went  to  her,  and,  unwinding 
her  clinging  anns  from  the  tree,  he  quietly  took 
her  to  him,  and  said,  with  a great  tenderness  in 
his  voice,  “Listen,  little  girl,  there  must  be  no 
misunderstanding  between  us  that  might  trouble 
your  future.  You  have  mistaken  for  love  your 
sympathy  for  me.  The  strongest  element  in 
your  nature  is  your  wonderful  sympathy.  1 saw 
it  in  every  feature  of  your  face  the  first  time  I 
looked  at  you,  and  I’ve  seen  it  in  every  phase 
since  then.  Your  sensibilities  are  so  delicate 
that  I believe  you  fairly  lose  your  personality, 
for  the  time  being,  in  that  of  another.  I am 
many  years  older  than  you,  Nell,  and  I know 
you  better  th.an  you  do  yourself,  and  I know 
you  do  not  love  me.” 

Then,  .as  she  started  from  him,  he  held  her, 
and  continued : 
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“Hush,  child,  I have  not  finished  yet.  Do 
you  think  that,  even  if  I were  sure  you  loved 
me,  1 would  bind  you  to  my  remnant  of  wast- 
ing life,  and,  after  the  end,  to  my  memory.’ 
Most  decidedly,  no.  I would  not  have  you  love 
me,  even  if  I could.  You  must  not,  you  shall 
not.  Nothing  would  make  my  last  days  so 
utterly  miserable  as  to  think  that  my  blind  self- 
ishness had  given  you  any  pain.  Your  future 
shall  be  worthy  of  you,  and  brimming  over_with 
all  that  life  can  give  you.” 

As  he  spoke,  Nell  became  very  quiet,  and 
the  strange,  prophetic  ban  of  silence,  that  she 
had  felt  from  the  first,  was  made  plain  to  her, 
and  she  knew  that,  for  the  sake  of  his  peace, 
she  must  hide  her  suffering.  She  lifted  her 
head,  and  tried  to  smile  up  into  his  face,  but 
she  could  not  control  her  quivering  lips,  and  a 
sudden  self-pity  sent  the  hot  tears  slowly  down 
her  white  cheeks. 

“Child,  I cannot  see  you  suffer  in  this  way. 
Tell  me  that  I am  not  mistaken.  Speak  quick- 
ly, and  say  you  do  not  love  me,"  broke  from 
him,  in  a voice  sharp  and  thin  from  sudden 
pain.  She  breathed  hard  and  slowly  once  or 
twice,  and  then  whispered : 

“You  are  right.  1 was  deceiving  you.  I do 
not  love  you.  Be  at  perfect  peace  regarding 
me.” 

“Are  you  sure?”  he  persisted,  startled  by  her 
manner  and  quiverihg  voice,  so  pathetic  in  its 
uncertainty. 


She  gave  a quick  look  about  her,  with  eyes 
like  a hunted  animal,  and  then  said,  rapidiy, 
“Sure,  very  sure.  Now,  good  bye.  The  night 
air  is  too  damp  for  you.  You  must  go — go 
quickly.  We  have  been  such  good  friends,  have 
we  not,  Saint  Bartholomew?  Jerry  will  scold 
if  1 keep  you  any  longer.  Good  bye,”  she  con- 
tinued, with  an  effort  at  her  old  bright  manner. 
And  in  a moment  he  was  gone.  When  the 
slow  step  retreated  down  the  walk,  was  joined 
by  another,  and  then  died  away  in  the  distance, 
the  silence  was  broken  by  a long,  low  moan, 
and  the  girl  fled  homeward  up  the  avenue. 

A month  passed.  One  still,  sultry  morning, 
there  came  a letter  to  Nell  from  Boston,  ad- 
dressed in  the  small,  delicate  handwriting  of  a 
past  generation  of  gentlewomen. 

It  contained  these  words : 

"My  son’s  spirit  found  rest  last  night,  at  midnighL 
Among  liis  last  words  were  these:  ‘Mother,  dear,  you 
will  not  forget  to  write  a word  to  my  little  love?'  He 
had  great  affection  for  you.  my  child.  He  would  lie  for 
hours  and  tell  me  of  your  winsome  face  and  manner. 
He  said  you  had  a very  superior  intellect — almost  mas- 
culine, 1 supp  ,se  that  is  the  reason  why  you  could  not 
return  my  son's  affection,  it  is  a woman's  mission  to 
cultivate  her  heart  rather  than  her  brain,  but.  for  the 
sake  of  his  love  for  you.  rememlrer,  de.ar,  you  have  .al- 
ways, until  the  Father  calls  me,  a friend  and  mother  in 
"Esther  M.  Winter." 

Anna  Alexander. 


UNDER  THE  SANDS. 


The  sunshine  falls  upon  a golden  str.wd 
Beside  a sea  that  stretches  far  away. 

Where  all  the  summer  long,  in  careless'play. 

The  peaceful  waves  come  rippling  o’er  the  sand  — 

So  calm,  so  still,  we  cannot  understand 

That  ever  sailors’  wives  should  sit  and  weep. 

That  ever  they  should  wake  while  others  sleep. 

Because  of  tempests  on  the  sea  and  land. 

Ah  1 wait  till  winter  waves  assail  the  shore, 

And  beat  away  this  level  floor  of  gold. 

For  where  ’twas  wrecked  and  buried  years  before 
A ghostlike  ship  shall  lift  its  timbers  old. 

O sorrow  of  my  heart,  thou  licst  as  deep! 

Heaven  grant  no  storm  of  time  may  bre.ak  thy  sleep. 

Seddie  E.  Anderson. 
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It  is  among  the  dii  minorts  that  we  discover 
a large  proportion  of  our  choicer  verse.  The 
glory  of  these  lesser  singers,  when  at  their  best, 
outshines  all  but  the  brightest  effulgence  of 
their  superiors.  Particularly  in  their  scenic 
song  do  we  repeatedly  meet  most  glowing  pas- 
sages; and  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  here  renew 
our  acquaintance  with  certain  of  them.  The 
poetry  of  America  does  not  suffer  in  the  hands 
of  such  men  as  Gallagher  on  shore,  and  Sar- 
gent on  the  sea.  For  instance,  the  opening  of 
“Miami  Woods,”  by  the  former  author: 

“The  Autumn  lime  is  with  us  I Its  approach 
Was  heniUled.  not  many  days  ago, 

By  hazy  skies  that  veiled  the  brazen  sun, 

And  sca-like  murmurs  from  the  rustling  com, 

And  low-voiced  brooks  that  wandered  drowsily 
By  purpling  clusters  of  the  juicy  grape, 

Swinging  upon  the  vine.  And  now,  'tis  here, 

And  what  a change  hath  p.isscd  upon  the  face 
Of  Nature,  where  the  waving  forest  spreads. 

Tlicn  robed  in  deepest  green  1 All  through  the 
night 

The  subtle  frost  hath  plied  its  mystic  art ; 

And  in  the  day  the  golden  sun  hath  wrought 
True  wonders  ; and  the  winds  of  morn  and  even 
Have  touched  with  magic  breath  the  changing  leaves. 
And  DOW,  as  wanders  the  dilating  eye 
Athwart  the  varied  landscape,  circling  far, 

What  gorgeousncas.  what  bharonry,  what  pomp 
Of  colors,  burst  uj>on  the  ravished  sight  I 
Here,  where  the  maple  rears  its  yellow  crest, 

A golden  glory ; yonder,  where  the  oak 
Stands  monarch  of  the  forest,  and  the  ash 
Is  girt  with  dame-like  parasite,  and  broad 
The  dogwood  spreads  hcncith,  a rolling  field 
Of  deei>cst  crimson  ; and  afar,  where  looms 
The  gnarled  gum.  a cloud  of  bloodiest  red.** 

I 

Again,  from  the  “Falls  of  a Forest  Stream,” 
by  another  Western  poet.  Would  that  the 
mightier  never  wrote  after  a lesser  fashion: 

“O'er  all  there  broods  repose;  the  breeze 
Lingers  as  it  goes  past; 

The  squirrel's  foot  sounds  loud  among 
The  leaves  by  Autumn  cast; 

And  the  lonely  bird,  whose  glancing  wing 

Flits  restlessly  among  • 

The  boughs,  stops  doubtfully,  and  checks 
The  sudden  burst  of  song. 

“And  silently,  year  after  year 
Is  ushered  in  and  goes. 

And  time,  amid  these  quiet  scenes. 

No  other  measure  knows  , 


Bui  the  wakening  and  the  sleep  of  birds. 

The  dawn  and  shut  of  d.ay. 

And  the  changes  of  the  forest  leaves. 

From  budding  to  decay. 

“The  wilderness  is  still;  the  long. 

Long  sleep  of  ages  gone. 

With  its  unmoving  presence  fills 

These  distant  shades  and  lone; 

And  changing  dynasties,  and  thrones 
Cast  down,  send  hither  brief 
And  fainter  echoes  than  the  fall 
Of  Autumn's  faded  leaf." 

Such  poets  are  not  rare  among  us;  their 
song,  though  wafted  to  no  great  distance, 
come  fresh  and  fragrant  as  the  very  forest.  But 
we  have  promised  ourselves  to  devote  this  pa- 
per to  the  female  poets.  Maria  Gowen,  belter 
known  as  Maria  Brooks,  and  perhaps  belter 
still  as  Maria  dell'  Occidentc,  has  been  dead 
about  thirty-five  years.  How  many  of  the  pres- 
ent generation  are  aware  that  this,  their  coun- 
trywoman, was  pronounced  by  Southey  to  be 
“the  most  impassioned  and  imaginative  of  all 
poetesses.”  Mrs.  Browning  has  since  put  Eng- 
land in  a position  to  dispute  the  title  with  us; 
but  the  star  of  our  own  poetess  is  burning  still. 
Beautiful  througliout  her  being,  in  soul,  rnind^ 
and  body,  gifted  with  those  high  and  myste- 
rious powers  that  so  rarely  lake  up  their  abode 
in  the  flesh,  Maria  Brooks  must  be  remem- 
bered as  one  of  the  most  wonderful  of  Ameri- 
can women.  A life  of  sorrow  is  too  often  the 
price  of  unusual  endowments,  and  this  suflfer- 
ing  one  paid  it  in  full.  At  the  age  of  fourteen, 
she  was  betrothed  to  a Boston  merchant.  We 
have  not  the  space  to  give  her  after  history. 
The  reader  may  learn  enough  from  these  four 
stanzas,  direct  from  her  own  heart: 

“The  bard  has  sung,  God  never  formed  a soul 
Without  its  own  peculiar  mate,  to  meet 
Its  w.amlcring  half,  when  ripe  to  crown  the  whole 
Bright  plan  of  bliss,  most  heavenly,  most  complete. 

“But  thous.ind  evil  things  there  are  th.at  hate 
To  look  on  happiness;  these  hurt,  impede. 

And,  le-igucd  with  lime,  space,  circumstince,  and 
fttlc, 

Kee]^  kindred  heart  from  heart,  to  pine,  and  pant, 
and  bleed. 

“And  the  dove  to  far  Palniyra  flying. 

From  where  her  native  founts  of  Antioch  beam, 
W'eary.  exhausted,  longing,  panting,  sighing. 

Lights  sjidly  at  the  desert's  biltcr  stream— 
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‘•So  many  a soul,  on  life's  drear  desert  faring. 

Love's  pure,  congenial  spring  unfound,  unquafTcd, 

Suffers,  recoils:  then,  thirsty  and  desp;iiring 

Of  what  it  would,  descends,  and  sips  the  nearest 
draughL" 

^Vho  would  know  whence  comes  the  truly 
fearful  passion  of  this  author,  let  him  read  that 
strange  romance,  “Idomen,  or  the  Vale  of 
Yumuri;”  then  he  will  l>e  prepared  to  take  up 
her  master-piece,  ‘‘Zophicl,  or  the  IJridc  of  Sev- 
en.” We  shall  not  attempt  a review  of  this 
poem,  a marvelous  mingling  of  the  human  and 
preterhuman,  rich  in  all  the  colors  of  the  Orient. 
Its  sweep  is  all  too  wide,  its  passion  too  subtile, 
its  language  too  luxurious,  fur  any  but  the  true 
lover  of  poetry.  The  reader  can  do  no  better 
tluin  to  study  it  as  an  entirety.  We  glance  at 
the  heroine,  Kgla,  a Hebress,  and  pass  on : 

“He  who  beheld  her  hand  forgot  her  face— 

Yet  in  that  face  w.as  all  lu'side  forgot  ; 

And  he  who.  as  she  went,  beheld  her  pace 

And  locks  profuse,  had  said,  ’ Nay,  turn  thee 
not’ 

Placed  on  a banquet  couch  beside  the  king, 

'Mid  many  a sparkling  guest,  no  eye  forlxjre; 

But  like  their  darts,  the  w.-urior  princes  fling, 

Such  looks  as  seem'd  to  pierce,  and  scan  her  o'er 
and  o'er ; 

Nor  met  alone  the  glare  of  lip  and  eye — 

Charms,  but  not  rare ; the  garer,  stem  and  cool, 

Who  sought  but  faults,  nor  fault  or  spot  could  spy : 
In  every  limb,  joint,  vein,  the  maid  was  beauifful, 

i^ave  that  her  lip,  like  some  bud-bursting  flower. 
Just  scorned  the  bounds  of  symmetry,  perchance, 

• But  by  its  rashness  gained  an  added  power. 
Heightening  perfection  to  luxuriance. 

But  that  was  only  when  she  smiled,  and  when 
Dissolved  the  intense  expression  of  her  c)’e; 

And  had  her  spirit -love  first  seen  her  then. 

He  had  not  doubted  her  mortality.” 

Passion  is  ever  varying  with  this  writer,  and 
each  change  brings  unexpected  charm.  The 
thought  is  always  high  and  pure,  and  the  dic- 
tion forcible.  Mrs.  Brooks  lived  for  a consider- 
able time  in  Cuba,  and  there  wrote  perhaps  the 
better  part  of  her  poetry.  There,  too,  she  was 
destined  to  die.  Her  farewell  to  this  land  of 
“dark-eyed  daughters”  comes  to  us  with  pecu- 
liar tenderness : 

“Alas!  I fear  my  native  snow's — 

A clime  loo  cold,  a he:irt  loo  warm  — 
Alternate  chills,  alternate  glows, 

Too  fiercely  threat  my  flower-like  form. 

“The  orange  tree  has  fruits  and  flowers; 

The  gtvndiil.i,  in  its  bloom. 

Hangs  o'er  its  high,  luxuriant  bowers. 

Like  fringes  from  a Tyrian  loom. 

“When  the  while  coffee  blossoms  swell. 

The  fair  moon  full,  the  evening  long, 


I love  to  hear  the  warbling  l>ell. 

And  sunburnt  peasant's  wayward  song. 

“Drive  gently  on.  dark  muleteer. 

And  the  light  seguidilla  frame, 

F.ain  would  I listen  still  to  he;\r 
At  every  close  thy  mistress'  name. 

“Adieu,  fair  isle!  The  waring  palm 
Is  penciled  on  the  purest  sky ; 

W.irm  sleeps  the  l»ay,  the  air  is  balm. 

And.  soothed  to  langour,  sc.arce  a sigh 

“Escapes  for  those  1 love  so  well. 

For  those  I ve  loved  and  left  so  long; 

On  me  their  fondest  musings  dwell, 

To  iheju  alone  my  sighs  belong. 

“On,  on,  my  bark!  Blow,  southern  brecrel 
No  longer  would  I lingering  slay; 

'Twere  Ixjiter  far  to  die  with  these 
Than  live  in  pleasure  far  away.'* 

More  familiar  to  American  readers  are  the 
writings  of  Elizabeth  Oakes-Smith.  “The  Sin- 
less Child”  and  “The  Acorn”  have  given  this 
author  a popularity  that  her  other  poems,  though 
as  perfect  in  their  way,  could  not  have  secured. 
Passion  is  not  the  first  element  one  meets  as 
one  reads  her  little  volume  of  verse.  We  the 
rather  seek  such  words  as  bight,  purity,  the 
command  of  an  exalted  self,  with  which  to  pict- 
ure the  impression  received.  There  is  certain- 
ly power;  but  the  fire  that  leaped  along  the 
lines  of  Maria  Brooks  is  here  a calm,  temper- 
ed light,  never  dazzling,  but  always  beautiful. 

It  is  the  halo  that  surrounds  the  philosopher, 
the  true  thinker,  trusting  not  only  to  the  mind, 
but  to  the  soul,  to  lead  the  way  to  truth.  In- 
lellectual  as  she  is,  the  motto  of  Mrs.  Smith  is, 
“Instinct  before  intellect.”  This  theory  under- 
lies the  sweetness  of  “The  Sinless  Child,”  and 
we  find  it  constantly  recurring  in  all  the  varied 
writings  of  this  pattern  authoress.  Poems,  es- 
says, novels,  all  reveal  the  same  strong  reliance 
upon  the  inner  sense  to  perceive  the  true  and 
the  beautiful. 

“Tlie  Infinite  speaks  in  our  silent  he.arts. 

And  draws  our  being  to  Himself,  as  deep 
Calleth  unto  di*ep.  He,  who  all  thought  imports, 
Demands  the  plctlgc,  the  bond  of  soul  to  keep; 

But  reason,  wandering  from  its  fount  afar. 

And  stooping  downward,  breaks  the  subtile  chain 
That  binds  it  to  itself,  like  star  to  star. 

And  sun  to  sun,  upward  to  God  again. 

Doubt,  once  confirmed,  tolls  the  dead  spirit's  knell, 

And  man  is  but  a clod  of  earth,  to  die 
Like  the  poor  beast  that  in  his  shambles  fell — 

More  miserable  doom  than  that  to  lie 
In  trembling  torture,  like  believing  ghosts, 

Who,  though  divorced  from  good,  bow  to  the  Lord 
of  Hosts.” 

The  same  voice  is  again  heard  in  the  sonnet, 

“ Mental  Solitude.”  Various  as  are  the  vehicles 
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in  which  the  genius  of  this  author  is  carried  to 
the  world,  we  find  none  more  suitable  than  the 
sonnet.  The  sonnet  is,  naturally,  less  used  than 
those  forms  of  verse  where  the  writer  is  free 
from  the  restraint  it  imposes.  Genius,  how- 
ever, has  been  pleased  to  lock  it  choicest  treas- 
ures in  the  sonnet,  from  Dante  down.  May  be 
it  will,  one  day,  again  be  fashionable  to  read  it. 
We  shall  not  speak  so  much  of  Mrs.  Smith’s 
familiar  poems,  preferring  to  ask  the  reader’s 
attention  to  those  somewhat  neglected.  None 
can  fail  to  recognize  the  music  of  the  upper  air 
in  the  sonnet  of  the  “Wayfarers 

"Earth  careth  for  her  own.  The  fox  lies  down 
In  her  w.arm  bosom,  and  it  asks  no  more. 

The  bird,  content,  broods  in  its  lowly  nest. 

Or.  its  fine  essence  stirred,  with  wing  outflown, 
Circles  in  airy  rounds  to  Heavens  own  door, 

And  folds  again  its  plume  ujKin  her  breast. 

Ye,  too.  for  whom  her  pal.aces  arise. 

Whose  T>Titin  vestments  sweep  the  kindred  ground. 
Whose  golden  chalice  Ivy- Bacchus  dies. 

She,  kindly  mother,  liveth  in  your  eyes. 

And  no  strange  anguish  may  your  lives  astound. 
But  ye,  O pale,  lone  watchers  for  the  true. 

She  knoweth  not.  In  her  ye  have  not  found 
Place  for  your  stricken  heads,  wet  with  the  midnight 
dew," 

In  her  dramas  we  believe  Mrs.  Smith  to  be 
at  her  hight.  The  student  cannot  but  rejoice  in 
them.  The  writer  does  not  recall  one  “pretty” 
line  in  these  writings;  and  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  the  author  is  a woman,  the  state- 
ment assumes  somewhat  of  importance.  No 
sparkle,  no  shimmer,  no  butterfly  grace  or  spin- 
ning of  cobwebs,  but  sober  visions  from  the 
depths  of  thought.  The  poet  looks  in  the  face 
of  her  fellow  creatures,  and  puts  the  one  ques- 
tion, “What  does  it  all  mean?”  She  is  ever 
searching,  and  the  results  of  her  inquiry  are 
embodied  in  language  worthy  of  the  subject. 
Her  peculiar  cast  of  mind  is  strikingly  exhib- 
ited in  the  little  poem  entitled  “Presages 

"There  are  wtio  from  their  cradle  bear 
I'he  impress  of  a grief. 

Deep,  mystic  eyes,  and  forehead  fair. 

And  looks  that  ask  relief ; 

The  shadows  of  a coming  doom, 

Of  sorrow,  and  of  strife. 

Where  Kates  conflicting  round  the  loom. 
Wove  the  sad  web  of  life. 

"And  others  come,  the  gladsome  ones. 

All  shadowless  and  gay, 

Like  sweet  surprise  of  April  suns, 

Or  music  gone  astray : 

Arrested,  half  in  doubt  we  turn 
To  catch  another  sight. 

So  strangely  rare  it  is  to  Icam 
A presage  of  delighL” 


The  reader  may  have  read  the  “Ministering 
Spirits;”  if  so,  he  is  asked  to  read  it  again: 

"White-winged  angels  meet  the  child 
On  the  vestibule  of  life. 

And  they  offer  to  his  lips 

All  that  cup  of  mingled  strife; 

Mingled  drops  of  smiles  and  tears. 

Human  hopes,  and  human  fears, 

Joy  and  sorrow,  love  and  woe, 

WTiich  the  future  hcATl  must  know. 

"Sad  the  smile  the  spirits  wear. 

Sad  the  fanning  of  their  wings, 

As  in  their  exceeding  love 

Each  a cup  of  promise  brings; 

In  the  coming  strife  and  care. 

They  have  promised  to  be  there; 

Bowed  by  weariness  or  grief. 

They  will  minister  relief. 

"Lady,  could  the  infant  look 
In  that  deep  and  bitter  cup. 

All  its  hidden  perils  know. 

Would  it  quaff  life’s  waters  up? 

Lady.  y«,  for  in  the  vase, 

Upw.ard  lieams  an  angel  face; 

Deep  and  anguished  though  the  sigh, 

There  is  comfort  lurking  nigh — 

Times  of  joy,  and  times  of  woe, 

Each  an  angel  presence  know." 

The  poems  of  Mrs.  Smith  are  addressed 
mainly  to  humanity,  but  Nature  now  and  then 
receives  a worthy  tribute.  A poem  of  Nature 
is  selected  for  the  closing  quotation.  The  hu- 
man element  will  intrude;  and,  after  all,  be- 
comes, perhaps,  the  prominent  feature  t 

"THE  FIRST  LE.AF  OF  AUTUMN. 

"I  see  thee  fall,  thou  quivering  leaf,  of  faint  and  yel- 
low hue. 

The  first  to  fed  the  Autumn  winds,  that,  blighting, 
o'er  thee  blew. 

Slow-parted  from  the  rocking  branch.  I see  thee 
floating  by, 

To  brave,  all  desolate  and  lone,  the  bleak  autum- 
nal sky. 

"Alasl  the  first,  the  yellow  lc.\f — how  sadly  falls  it 
there. 

To  rustle  on  the  cris|>W  grass,  with  every  chilly  air! 

It  tells  of  those  that  soon  must  drop  all  withered 
from  the  tree. 

And  it  hath  waked  a .bidder  chord  in  deathless 
memory. 

"Thou  eddying  leaf,  away,  aw.ay,  there's  sorrow  in 
thy  hue ; 

Thou  soundsi  the  knell  of  sunny  hours,  of  birds,  and 
liquid  dew. 

And  thou  dost  tell  how'  from  the  heart  the  blooms 
of  hope  decay— 

How  each  one  lingers,  loath  to  part,  till  all  arc  swept 
away.  ” 

A ch.irming  singer  is  Sarah  Helen  Whitman. 

She  is  filled  with  sweet  sounds,  and  pours  them 
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forth  as  naturally  as  the  bird.  She  has  not  the 
harmony  of  either  of  her  sisiers-in-song  before 
mentioned ; but  she  has  their  melody,  and  more. 
Not  that  she  is  over  light — she  is,  on  the  other 
hand,  thoughtful,  though  we  may  not  say  pro- 
found. She  could  write  the  “Ballads  of  the 
Fairies,”  and  she  could  also  write  the  “ Hours 
of  Life.”  She  is  a student,  a genuine  lover  of 
her  art;  and  what  she  touches  she  docs  not 
leave  until  it  is  finished.  Whether  her  theme 
be  lofty  or  low,  the  words  follow  one  another 
like  the  strokes  of  a bell  in  the  interpretation 
of  her  thought.  She  is  a lyrist.  Her  instru- 
ment is  the  lyre,  but  she  can  also  wake  the 
grander  voices  of  the  organ.  The  arbutus  it- 
self is  not  more  delicate  than  her  description 
of  it : 

•‘There's  a flower  that  grows  hy  the  greenwood  tree. 
In  its  desolate  beauty,  more  dear  to  me 
Than  all  that  bask  in  the  noontide  beam, 

Through  the  long,  bright  summer,  by  forest  and 
stream. 

I^kc  a pure  hope,  nursed  licneath  Sorrow's  wing, 
Its  timid  buds  from  the  cold  moss  spring. 

Their  delicate  hues  like  the  pink  sea-shell. 

Or  the  shaded  blush  of  the  hyacinth's  bell. 

Their  breath  more  sweet  than  the  faint  perfume 
That  breathes  from  the  bridal  orange-bloom. 

i It  is  not  found  by  the  garden  wall. 

It  wreathes  no  brow  in  the  festal  hall. 

But  it  dwells  in  the  depths  of  the  shadowy  wood. 
And  shines,  like  a star,  in  the  solitude. 

Never  did  numbers  its  name  prolong. 

Ne'er  hath  it  floated  on  wings  of  song. 

Bard  and  minstrel  have  passed  it  by. 

And  left  it,  in  silence  and  shade,  to  die — 

But  with  joy  to  its  cradle  the  wiUl-bees  come. 

And  praise  its  beauty  with  drowsy  hum. 

And  children  love,  in  the  season  of  Spring. 

To  watch  for  its  earliest  blossoming.” 

Mrs.  Whitman  is  always  happy  in  her  poems 
of  Nature,  endowing  them  usually  with  a human 
interest. 

*•  No  foliage  droops  o’er  the  woodpalh  now, 

No  dark  vines  swinging  from  bough  to  bough; 
But  a trembling  shadow  of  silvery  green 
Falls  through  the  young  leafs  tender  screen. 

Like  the  hue  that  borders  the  snowdrop  s bell,  • 
Or  lines  the  lid  of  an  Indian  shell. 

And  a fairy  light,  like  the  firefly's  glow, 

Hickers  and  fades  on  the  grass  below." 

The  description  is  continued  with  like  exquis- 
iteness of  thought  and  diction;  but  the  poem  is 
not  finished  without  these  lines  that  fasten  it  to 
the  heart : 

“Yet  sad  would  the  spring-time  of  Nature  seem 
To  the  soul  that  vranders  'mid  life's  dark  dream. 

Its  glory  a meteor  that  sweeps  the  sky. 

A blossom  that  floats  on  the  storm-wind  by, 


If  it  woke  no  thought  of  that  starry  clime 
Th.tl  lies  on  the  desolate  shores  of  Time, 

If  it  nurtured  no  delicate  flowers  to  blow 

On  the  hills  where  the  palm  and  the  amaranth  grow.'* 

With  all  our  author’s  cheerfulness,  the  melan- 
choly that  will  overlie  the  life  of  the  sweetest 
singer  has  settled  upon  her  own.  The  struggle 
to  free  herself  from  this  shadow  gave  birth  to 
her  finest  poem,  “Hours  of  Life.”  Mrs.  Whit- 
man is  not  only  gifted,  but  learned,  and  in  this 
voyage  of  the  soul  from  darkness  into  light, 
erudition  is  admirably  mated  with  poetic  skill. 
The  following  few  lines  may  prove  acceptable, 
though  they  convey  but  an  imperfect  idea  of 
the  complete  poem : 

“In  the  long  noon-lide  of  my  sorrow 
I questioned  of  the  eternal  morrow ; 

1 gazed  in  sullen  awe 
Far  through  the  illimit.ible  gloom 
Down,  declining  like  the  swift  maelstrom. 

The  doubting  soul  to  draw 
Into  eternal  solitudes, 

Where  unrelenting  silence  broods 
Around  the  throne  of  Law. 

“I  questioned  the  dim  chronicles 
Of  ages  gone  before, 

I listened  for  the  triumph  songs 
Th.al  rang  from  shore  to  shore 
Where  the  heroes  and  the  conquerers  wrought 
The  mighty  deeds  of  yore, 

^Ttere  the  foot-prints  of  the  martyrs 
Had  bathed  the  earth  in  gore. 

And  the  war-horns  of  the  warriors 
Were  heard  from  shore  to  shore." 

The  search  is  continued  in  the  legendary  haunts 
of  many  a land;  when  “wearied  with  man’s 
discordant  creed,”  the  poet  turns  to  Nature: 

“A  holy  light  liegan  to  stream 
Athwart  the  cloud-rifts,  like  a dream 
Of  heaven ; and  lo  1 a pale,  sweet  face. 

Of  mournful  grandeur  and  imperial  grace — 

A face  whose  mystic  sadness  seemed  to  borrow 
Immorl.aI  beauty  from  that  moruol  sorrow  — 
Ixioked  on  me,  and  a voice  of  solemn  cheer 
Uttered  its  sweet  evangels  on  my  car. 

• •••«• 

“Royally  the  lilies  grow 
On  the  grassy  leas. 

Basking  in  the  sun  and  dew 
Swinging  in  the  breeze. 

“Doth  the  wild  fowl  need  a chart 
Through  the  illimitable  air? 

Heaven  lies  folded  in  my  heart; 

Seek  the  truth  that  sluml>ers  iherc— 

'I*hou  art  Truth's  eternal  heir. 

“Let  the  shadows  come  and  go, 

Let  the  stormy  north  wind  blow. 

Death's  dark  valley  cannot  bind  thee 
Id  its  dread  abode ; 
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There  the  morning  star  shall  find  thee, 

There  the  living  God. 

Sin  and  sorrow  cannot  hide  thee, 

Death  and  hell  cannot  divide  thee 
From  the  love  of  God." 

Many  a heart  dwells  fondly  on  the  memory  of 
a beautiful  woman  and  poet,  who,  .after  com- 
paratively a short  life,  purer  even  than  anything 
she  had  written,  died  at  New  York  some  thirty 
years  ago.  Mrs.  Frances  Sargent  Osgood  was 
a delightful  writer  of  prose,  and  a poet  of  no 
ordinary  power;  but  her  writing  is  like  a veil 
between  us  and  the  author,  behind  which  sits 
the  w'oman,  surpassing  her  loftiest  utterance. 
One  little  poem  may  speak  for  her: 

•■SILENT  LOVE, 

•*Ah ! let  our  love  be  still  a folded  flower, 

A pure  moss  rosebud,  blushing  to  be  seen, 
Hoarding  its  balm  and  lxt;iuiy  for  that  hour 

When  souls  may  meet  without  the  clay  between  I 

"Let  not  a breath  of  )>assion  dare  to  blow 
Its  tender,  timid,  clinging  leaves  apart; 

Let  not  the  sunbeam,  with  too  ardent  glow. 

Profane  the  dewy  freshness  of  its  heart  I 

"Ah!  keep  it  folded  like  a sacred  thing — 

With  tears  and  smiles  its  bloom  and  fragrance 
nurse; 

Still  let  the  modest  veil  around  it  cling, 

Nor  with  rude  touch  its  pleading  sweetness  curse. 

*‘Be  thou  content  as  I,  to  know,  not  see 

The  glowing  life,  the  treasured  wealth  within — 
To  feel  our  spirit  flower  still  fresh  and  free. 

And  guard  its  blush,  its  smile,  from  shame  and 
sin ! 

“Ah,  keep  it  holy!  Once  the  veil  wthdrawn — 

Once  the  rose  blooms — its  balmy  soul  will  fly 
As  fled  of  old  in  sadness,  yet  in  scorn, 

Th'  awakened  god  from  Psyche's  daring  eye." 

There  are  many  of  our  female  poets  of  whom 
we  should  speak ; but  anything  like  a complete 
review  of  this  division  of  our  subject  would 
carry  us  far  beyond  the  line  allotted.  The 
South  has  furnished  her  quota  of  women  illus- 
trious in  prose  and  verse.  Susan  Archer  Tal- 
ley, Amelia  B.  Welby,  Catherine  Anne  Warfield, 
Anna  Peyre  Dinnies,  L.  Virginia  French,  Rosa 
Vestner  Johnson — all  these  are  bright  names,  i 
M issTalley.a  true  descendant  of  the  Huguenots, 
with  a nature  free  as  the  winds  and  waters  that 
were  the  playmates  of  her  childhood,  is  a writer 
of  decided  character  and  merit.  In  one  partic- 
ular, she  stands  alone.  Early  in  life  she  lost 
her  hearing;  and  yet  the  music  of  her  verse  is 
such  as  satisfies  the  most  sensitive  ear.  Shut 
out  from  the  world,  she  turned  within  herself, 
and  created  a world  of  her  own.  Literature 
and  the  arts  became  daily  sustenance;  and  her 


works  thereafter  attest  a richness  of  intellectual 
and  spiritual  growth  that  is  its  own  reward. 

“ Ennerslie”  is  a poem,  come  from  what  source 
it  may ; but,  from  one  hindered  by  so  vital  an  in- 
firmity as  that  of  Miss  Talley,  it  is  indeed  a 
triumph.  Not  only  in  the  weirdness  of  the 
story,  but  in  the  harmony  of  its  numbers,  it  ri- 
vals the  creations  of  that  master-artist,  Edgar 
A.  Poe.  Two  stanzas  will  suffice  for  illustra- 
tion : 

“Yet  in  that  tower  is  a room 
From  whose  fretted  oaken  dome 
Weird  faces  peer  athwart  the  gloom. 

Mockingly — mockingly ! 

And  there,  beside  the  taper's  gleam, 

T*hal  niaketh  darkness  darker  sccra. 

As  one  th.at  waketh  in  a dream, 

Sits  the  lord  of  Ennerslie. 

"Sitteth  in  his  carvM  chair — 

From  his  forehead,  pale  and  fair. 

Falleth  down  the  raven  hair, 

Heavily — heavily ; 

There  is  no  color  in  his  cheek. 

His  lip  is  pale — he  doth  not  speak — 

And  rarely  doth  his  footstep  break 
The  stillness  of  grim  Ennerslie.” 

The  critics  are  divided  concerning  the  claim 
of  Mrs.  Welby.  Poe  declares  that  “she  has 
nearly  all  the  imagination  of  Maria  dell’  Occi- 
dente,  with  a more  refined  taste;  and  nearly 
all  the  passion  of  Mrs.  Norton,  with  a nicer 
ear,  and,  what  is  surprising,  equal  art.  Very 
few  American  poets  are  at  all  comparable  with 
her,  in  the  true  poetic  sense.”  This  we  believe 
to  he  the  one  extreme,  and  as  far  from  the  truth 
as  the  converse  opinion  that  she  is  a happy 
compound  of  music  and  fancy.  'iTiere  was 
nothing  in  the  life  of  this  joyful  woman  to  call 
up  the  passion  that  suffering  awoke  in  the  dark- 
ened heart  of  Mrs.  Norton;  neither  could  her 
nature  have  been  as  sensitive  at  the  beginning. 
Passion  and  imagination  do  not  strike  us  as 
characteristics  of  Mrs.  Welby’s  poetry;  but  in 
native  grace,  spontaneous  thouglit,  and  sim- 
plicity of  diction,  she  stands  on  a level  with  the 
best  of  our  authoresses.  Her  “Musings”  is, 
in  our  estimation,  not  only  an  excellent  ex- 
hibition of  the  author’s  peculiarity  of  genius, 
but  a master  production  of  its  kind.  Having 
read  this  poem,  the  reader  is  at  once  satisfied 
that  the  writer  might  accomplish  much  in  other 
directions.  The  first  two  and  last  two  sunzas 
must  suffice  for  our  quotation : 

“I  wandered  out  one  summer  night, 

’Twas  when  my  years  were  few. 

The  wind  was  singing  in  the  light. 

And  1 was  singing,  too. 

The  sunshine  lay  upon  the  hill, 

The  shadow  in  the  vale, 
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And  here  and  there  a leaping  rill  I 

Was  laughing  on  the  g;ilc.  ! 

"One  fleecy  cloud  upon  the  air 
Was  all  that  met  my  eyes, 

It  floated  like  an  angel  there 
Between  me  and  the  skies. 

I clapped  my  hands  and  warbled  wild. 

As  here  and  there  I flew. 

For  I was  but  a careless  child, 

And  did  as  children  do. 

"I  heard  the  laughing  wind  behind 
A*playing  with  my  hair — 

The  breezy  fingers  of  the  wind. 

How  cool  and  moist  they  were! 

I heard  the  night-bird  warbling  o’er 
Its  soft,  enchanting  strain, 

I never  heard  such  sounds  before, 

And  never  shall  again. 

"Then  wherefore  weave  such  strains  as  these. 
And  sing  them  day  by  day. 

When  every  bird  upon  the  brecas 
Can  sing  a sweeter  lay? 

I'd  give  the  world  for  their  sweet  art, 

The  simple,  the  divine ; 

I'd  give  the  world  to  melt  one  heart 
As  they  have  melted  mine.” 

This  necessarily  imperfect  paper  will  be  brought 
to  a close  by  a glance  at  the  genius  of  Mrs. 
Warfield.  The  life  of  this  lady  has  not  been 
that  of  the  true  poet ; but,  in  spile  of  her  sur- 
roundings, she  has  disclosed  certain  qualities 
of  mind  rare  among  writers  of  either  sex.  The 
author  of  such  a story  as  “The  Household  of 
Bouverie,”  and  such  a poem  as  “The  Legend 
of  the  Indian  Chamber,"  lifts  herself  by  these 
productions  to  an  honored  place  among  the  ex- 
ponents of  the  tragic  and  the  mysterious.  Hers 
is  a dangerous  realm,  but  she  travels  it  with 
steady  step,  and  returns  from  her  shadowy 
journeying  unharmed,  unwearied,  and  self-pos- 


sessed. The  reader  does  not  need  to  know  the 
story-  in  order  to  appreciate  this  author’s  subtle 
command  over  the  shapes  of  darkness,  as  it  is 
exhibited  in  the  last  three  stanzas  of  the  “In- 
dian Chamber:” 

"Turned  away  the  soul-sick  stranger, 

Traversed  he  the  chaml)er  high, 

Where  the  Baron's  awful  aspect 

Chained  his  step  and  fixed  his  eye. 

Never  from  his  memory  perished. 

Through  long  years  of  after  life 
In  the  camp,  the  court,  the  battle. 

That  rentorseful  face  of  strife. 

Rooiefl  as  a senseless  statue, 

In  his  hand  the  cup  of  gold. 

Lips  apart,  and  eyes  distended. 

Stood  the  Norman  Iliron  bold. 

"High  her  cup  the  phantom  lifted. 

Flames  within  it  seemed  to  roll; 

Then  alone  these  words  she  uttered, 

^Pledge  me  in  tky  feudiil  b&wl.' 

Chained  and  speechless,  guest  and  servant 
Sitw  the  Kiron  drain  the  dniught; 

Saw  him  fall,  convulsed  and  bl.ickcned, 

As  the  deadly  tiowl  he  quafled ; 

Saw  the  Phantom  bending  o’er  him, 

As  lilxilion  on  his  head. 

Slowly,  and  with  mein  exulting, 

From  the  cup  of  flames  she  shed- 

"Then  a shriek  of  smothered  anguish 
Rang  the  Indian  chamber  through, 

WTiile  a gust  of  icy  bleakness 
From  the  waving  arras  blew. 

In  its  breath  the  watchers  shuddered. 

And  the  portals  open  rung. 

And  the  ample  hearth  was  darkened. 

As  if  the  ice  were  on  it  flung ; 

And  the  lofty  torches,  waving 

For  a moment  in  the  blast,  * 

Id  their  sconces  were  extinguished. 

Leaving  darkness  o'er  the  post.” 

John  Vance  Cheney. 


PROTECTION  OF  ANIMALS  USEFUL  TO  MAN. 


Man  has  spread  over  the  earth,  and  believes 
himself  lord  of  it ; but  by  his  consumption,  and 
still  more  by  his  waste,  he  has  destroyed  the 
balance  of  nature,  and  is  depopulating  both 
land  and  sea.  He  is  a thriftless  lord,  who,  if 
he  continue  his  present  habits,  will  leave  a 
diminished  heritage  to  his  descendants.  Now 
that  the  laws  which  govern  life  are  to  a great 
extent  known,  and  the  relations  borne  to  each 
other  by  plants  and  animals  are  understood,  it 
is  in  the  power  of  mankind  to  check  this  loss 


by  affording  protection  to  all  organisms  which 
are  useful  to  him,  and  also  such  as  furnish  food. 

Protection  against  climate  and  inorganic  in- 
fluences is  an  important  part  of  this  protection, 
but  will  not  be  treated  of  here,  since  man  recog- 
nizes its  necessity  as  regards  his  domestic  ani- 
mals, while  he  is  comparatively  powerless  in 
this  respect  as  regards  undomesticated,  though 
useful,  species. 

Man's  waste  has  lost  the  world  many  useful 
species,  and,  if  not  stopped,  may  lose  many 
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more.  A few  examples  will  prove  this.  The 
rytina,  a marine  herbivorous  mammal,  similar 
to  the  still  existing  manabee  and  dugong,  the 
great  auk,  the  dodo,  and  the  solitaire,  have 
all  become  extinct  within  comparatively  recent 
times.  The  former,  a native  of  Behring  Sea, 
reached  a length  of  thirty-five  feet,  and,  from 
its  cumbrousness,  fell  a ready  prey  to  its  Rus- 
sian enemies,  who  slaughtered  it  so  mercilessly 
that  in  less  than  a century  what  might  have 
afforded  a permanent  store  of  food,  through  all 
time  to  come  in  a region  where  food  is  scarce, 
disappeared  entirely  from  existence.  The  three 
others,  birds  with  imperfect  wings,  unable  to 
fly,  but  able  to  cope  with  their  environment 
until  the  advent  of  man,  were  similarly  hunted 
down  by  “those  who  go  down  to  the  sea  in 
ships,”  and  are  now  known  only  by  pictures, 
bones,  and  relics.  The  gigantic  moa  birds  of 
New  Zealand  have  had  a similar  history,  but 
in  this  case  the  Maori,  instead  of  the  Arj’an,  is 
responsible.  Not  only  bones,  but  feathers  and 
eggs,  of  these  gigantic  birds,  some  of  the  largest 
of  which  attained  a height  of  from  twelve  to 
fourteen  feet,  have  been  found,  and  the  natives 
have  traditions  of  the  moa-hunts  in  which  they 
used  to  engage,  surrounding  the  poor  birds, 
and,  with  loud  yells,  driving  them  into  a lake, 
where  they  could  be  killed  from  canoes  without 
a chance  to  resist. 

Many  of  the  large  quadrupeds  now  existing 
are  destined,  at  the  present  rate  of  destruction, 
to  complete  disappearance,  at  least  in  their  wild 
state,  in  a few  generations.  If  the  disappear- 
ance were  confined  to  the  larger  carnivores, 
the  loss  could  be  endured.  Mankind  would 
probably  prefer,  on  the  whole,  to  view  the  lion, 
the  tiger,  and  the  bear  in  the  safe  retreat  of  a 
menagerie,  rather  than  in  their  native  wilds. 
But  the  extinction  of  the  African  elephant  and 
the  American  bison  will  be  a loss  to  mankind. 
Ruthlessly  killed  wherever  met  with,  partly  for 
the  sheer  pleasure  of  killing,  partly  for  the  sake 
of  tusks  that  were  once  his  defense,’specialized 
for  his  own  use,  the  elephant  stands  no  chance 
in  the  struggle  unless  man  have  mercy.  The 
bison  once  ranged  from  62°  to  25°  north  lati- 
tude, or  from  Great  Slave  Lake,  in  the  north, 
to  the  north-eastern  provinces  of  Mexico ; while 
westward  it  extended  to  the  Blue  Mountains 
and  the  Sierra  Nevada;  and  eastward  it  passed 
the  Mississippi,  and  even  the  Alleghanies.  Now 
It  is  limited  to  two  small  areas — one  in  west- 
ern Kansas,  north-western  Texas,  and  the 
Indian  Territory;  the  other  about,  and  to  the 
northward  of,  the  sources  of  the  Yellowstone. 

At  this  present  rate  of  decrease,”  says  Allen, 

It  will  certainly  become  wholly  extinct  during 
the  next  quarter  of  a century.” 


The  elephant -seal  ( Macrorhinus  probosci- 
deus)  was  once  common  along  the  coast  of 
Upper  and  Lower  California,  and  abounded  in 
many  localities  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  be- 
tween 35”  and  55“  south  latitude;  but  it  was  so 
persistently  hunted,  for  the  sake  of  its  oil,  that 
it  disappeared  almost  entirely  from  our  coasts, 
and  became  very  rare  even  at  Kerguelen  Land, 
Heard’s  Island,  and  the  Crozets.  So  scarce 
did  it  become  that  the  chase  was  almost  re- 
linquished, and  the  result  of  only  five  undis- 
turbed seasons  was  that  in  December,  1874,  it 
was,  according  to  J.  H.  Kidder,  “very  numer- 
ous” at  the  Crozet  Islands. 

In  1879  a schooner  from  San  Francisco  found 
nineteen  of  these  animals  on  the  coast  of  Lower 
California.  At  once  the  crew  killed  all  but 
seven  of  the  youngest,  and  they  think  it  prob- 
able that  the  crew  of  another  vessel  killed  the 
remainder. 

The  sea-elephant  is  the  largest  of  the  true 
seals,  the  males  equaling,  or  exceeeding,  the 
almost  equally  unfortunate  walrus  in  size.  The 
facts  given  above  tend  to  show  that  but  a small 
amount  of  intelligent  forbearance  would  enable 
this  creature  to  again  become  abundant. 

Even  if  the  sheer  waste  of  life  indulged  in  by 
man  for  his  whims,  his  pleasures,  or  his  pas- 
sions, were  put  an  end  to,  and  his  destruction 
limited  to  what  is  required  for  food,  it  is  certain 
that,  without  protection,  and,  in  some  cases,  as- 
sistance, at  the  season  of  reproduction,  many 
species  required  by  him  for  food  would  not  be 
able  to  keep  up  their  numbers.  Man  recognizes 
this  fact  in  the  case  of  all  such  species  of  plants 
and  animals  as  are  immediately  under  his  care, 
but  usually  ignores  it  in  the  case  of  undomesti- 
cated species,  however  useful  they  may  be  to 
him. 

He  is  careful  not  to  slay  the  cow  with  calf,  or 
the  ewe  with  lamb,  but  takes  the  fish  when  full 
of  spawn,  and  gives  neither  seal  nor  whale  a 
fair  chance  to  reproduce  its  kind.  He  appears, 
in  many  instances,  to  have  actually  a notion 
that  God  will  keep  up  the  supply  for  his  ben- 
efit, in  spite  of  his  efforts  to  put  an  end  to  it. 

Yet  the  necessity  for  a “close  time”  for  cer- 
tain animals  is  beginning  to  be  recognized. 
Already  it  is  decreed,  and,  to  a certain  extent, 
observed,  in  the  case  of  such  beasts  and  birds 
as  are  denominated  “game,”  and  also  with  one 
of  the  most  valuable  kinds  of  food- fishes — the 
salmon.  W’hat  is  done  is  but  the  beginning  of 
what  will  have  to  be  done  in  this  direction,  if 
the  supply  is  to  be  kept  up. 

That  portion  of  our  food  which  is  derived 
from  the  land  area  of  the  globe  is,  in  this  re- 
spect, far  more  favorably  situated  than  that  de- 
rived from  the  water  area.  Although,  unless 
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care  be  taken  to  prevent  it,  such  wild  species 
of  quadrupeds  and  birds  as  are  useful  to  man 
are  doomed  to  early  extinction,  yet  at  least  he 
retains  within  his  hands  a less  varied  supply  in 
his  domesticated  animals  and  plants. 

But  man’s  power  over  the  water  area  is,  and 
probably  ever  will  be,  more  limited  than  over 
the  land.  The  depths  of  the  ocean  are  beyond 
his  sway.  The  most  that  he  can  do  is  to  tra- 
verse its  surface  with  more  or  less  safety,  and  to 
extend  his  rule  around  its  shores.  He  can- 
not enter  in  and  dwell  there.  The  waters  di- 
rectly under  his  rule  are  only  lakes,  streams, 
and  the  borders  of  larjjer  bodies  of  wtiter.  Vet 
his  power,  even  over  the  harvest  of  the  ocean, 
is,  if  intelligently  directed,  quite  considerable. 

As  animal  life  in  the  ocean  is  under  different 
conditions  from  that  of  the  land,  depending  for 
respiration  not  upon  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  but 
upon  that  in  the  water,  and  for  food  almost  en- 
tirely upon  other  animals,  since  plant  life  does 
not  exist  at  great  depths,  man's  efforts  must  be 
principally  directed  to  keeping  up  the  stock  of 
animal  food  needed  by  the  species  upon  which 
he  feeds.  That  is  to  s.ay,  while  upon  the  land 
he  must  keep  up  the  supply  of  food- plants  for 
the  animals  he  feeds  upon  or  requires,  in  the 
ocean  his  task  is  to  keep  up  the  supply  of  ani- 
mal food  required  by  species  useful  to  him. 
To  this  end,  a knowledge  of  the  entire  life-his- 
tory, food,  habits,  and  distribution  of  all  kinds 
of  marine  organisms  is  needed,  and  this  work  is 
slowly,  but  surely,  being  carried  on  by  unobtru- 
sive workers  scattered  over  the  civilized  world. 
■When  a full  knowledge  of  these  things  is  ob- 
tained, it  will  often  be  found  quite  feasible  to 
protect  any  species  in  the  reproduction  of  its 
kind. 

This  protection  can  be  exercised  in  two  ways. 
First,  by  ordaining  a “close  time,”  during  which 
it  shall  be  unlawful  to  catch  the  protected  spe- 
cies; sccond,by  artificial  breeding.  Most  mam- 
mals and  birds  have  a limited  number  of  young, 
and,  although  it  is  possible  to  hatch  the  eggs  of 
the  latter  artificially,  yet,  as  the  bird  herself  sits 
upon  the  eggs,  the  adv.antage  is  doubtful.  But 
with  fishes  the  case  is  different.  The  eggs,  or 
ova,  laid  may  often  be  tens  or  even  hundreds 
of  thousands  in  number,  yet  the  species  does 
not  increase  in  numbers,  even  when  man’s  hand 
does  not  tax  it  heavily.  As  the  mass  of  ova  is 
fertilized  after  it  is  laid,  by  the  squeezing  over 
it  of  the  milt  of  the  male,  a large  proportion  is 
never  fertilized  at  all.  As  the  eggs  are  depos- 
ited upon  the  bottom  of  the  stream  or  sea -bed, 
currents  and  storms,  and  the  accidental  pass- 
ing of  objects  over  the  spot,  cause  many  to  be 
washed  away  and  destroyed.  Still  larger  quan- 
tities are  eaten.  Every  predatory  fish  is  on  the 


watch  for  ova,  and  the  little  fishes  get  even 
with  the  l.arge  ones  by  devouring  their  spawn. 
Even  the  parent  fish  will,  in  many  c.ases,  de- 
vour her  own  offspring. 

All  this  has  been  successfully  remedied  in 
the  case  of  salmon,  trout,  and  a few  other  fishes, 
and  can  as  well  be  remedied  in  other  cases. 
The  ri[>e  ova  are  gently  pressed  through  the 
oviduct  of  the  female,  which  is  then  released. 
The  ripe  milt  of  the  m.ale  is  pressed  out  over 
the  ova.  and  carefully  mixed,  to  insure  fertiliza- 
tion. The  ova  are  cared  for  in  tanks,  con- 
structed to  suit  the  habits  of  the  species,  and, 
after  hatching,  are  placed  in  the  water  to  t.ake 
their  chance.  In  this  way,  out  of  about  sixteen 
thousand  eggs  yielded  by  a salmon  of  twenty 
pounds  in  weight,  fifteen  thousand  may,  ac- 
cording to  our  Kish  Commissioners,  be  made 
to  produce  fish. 

Apply  the  same  ratio  to  other  fish,  and  we 
shall  begin  to  see  how  much  can  be  done  to- 
ward increasing  the  harvest  of  the  waters,  by 
at  the  same  time  supplying  fish  and  finny  food 
for  fishes.  Were  this  process  followed  meth- 
odically throughout  the  world  with  all  the  most 
useful  species,  the  increase,  if  destructive  agents 
were  kept  down,  would  be  limited  only  by  the 
power  of  the  ocean  to  supply  life. 

The  invertebrate  habitants  of  the  waters, 
some  useful  directly  to  us,  all  useful  as  food  for 
fishes,  can  also  be,  to  a great  extent,  protected. 
Though  a “close  time”  can  hardly  be  extended 
to  them,  the  increase  of  the  species  can  be 
cared  for  in  the  same  way  as  is  that  of  oysters 
— by  beds,  pounds,  or  preserves,  within  which 
they  can  multiply,  free  from  enemies. 

The  cruslaiea  (crabs,  lobsters,  shrimps)  need 
no  artificial  fertilizing,  since,  as  in  birds  and 
mammals,  the  ova  are  fertilized  before  extru- 
sion, but  they  may  advantageously  be  bred  in 
ponds. 

When  those  regions  of  the  earth  now  held  by 
savage,  barbarous,  or  semi-civilized  tribes  falls 
into  the  hands  of  nations  which  have  among 
them  a few  who  study  the  actual  book  of  life — 
and  the  time,  judging  by  recent  acquisitions,  is 
not  very  far  distant — we  may  hope  that  the 
protection  of  a “close  time,”  during  which  they 
may  bear  and  suckle  their  young,  will  be  ex- 
tended to  such  mammals  as  the  bison,  the  ele- 
phant, the  walrus,  the  elephant -seal,  and  the 
whale,  and  that  all  birds,  except  such  as  are 
notoriously  injurious  to  man’s  interests,  will  be 
granted  a term  in  which  they  can  hatch  their 
young  in  security. 

Although  plant  life  in  general  is  essential  to 
animal  life,  there  are  many  plants  which  are 
deleterious  in  their  nature,  and  more  which  arc 
useless  from  man's  point  of  view,  since  they  do 
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not  furnish  food  for  animals  under  his  protec- 
tion, or  crowd  out  more  useful  plants.  The 
protection  of  useful  plants  against  their  rivals 
is  thus  really  the  protection  of  animals  against 
plants,  because  the  prevalence  of  comparatively 
useless  species  is  a check  upon  animal  life.  But 
besides  these  indirectly  injurious  plants  there 
are  certain  plants  possessed  of  toxic  qualities, 
which,  though  no  more  inimical  to  rival  plants 
than  others  not  possessed  of  such  qualities, 
cannot  safely  be  allowed  to  flourish  where  do- 
mestic cattle  are  kept.  As  an  example  may  be 
cited  the  loco  ( Astroj^alus  Memiesii),  by  which 
cattle  in  California  are  often  poisoned. 

The  class  of  fungi,  so  protean  in  its  forms 
and  qualities,  not  only  furnishes  species  which 
are  poisonous  to  animals,  but  it  also  contains 
forms  which  live  upon  and  often  destroy  animal 
organisms.  Insects  and  fishes  are  frequently 
killed  by  molds,  which  multiply  within  them 
to  such  an  extent  that  they  are  forced  to  suc- 
cumb. The  death  of  the  former  is  often  no 
loss  in  itself,  so  far  as  mankind  is  concerned, 
but  the  dead  insects,  filled  with  fungoid  spores, 
are  themselves  a source  of  danger. 

A glance  in  a fish  tank  will  but  too  frequently 
reveal  the  ravages  of  fungi.  Patches  of  mold 
may  be  seen  upon  the  sides  of  the  fishes — a 
miniature  forest  borne  about  with  them  as  they 
swim.  These  are  mischievous  enough,  but  be- 
low them  are  still  lower  plants — agents  of  pu- 
trefaction— the  vibrios,  bacteria,  and  spirales, 
those  mysteriously  appearing  living  particles, 
which  have  been  the  mainstay  of  the  believers 
in  spontaneous  generation.  Many  of  these  are 
the  sure  accompaniments  of  certain  fevers,  and 
in  some  cases  the  origin  of  the  disease  has  been 
traced  to  them.  While  some  doctors  still  deny 
this,  and  others  as  strenuously  maintain  that 
all  diseases  are  caused  by  parasitic  living  cells, 
the  germs  of  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  air, 
the  facts  point  to  at  least  its  partial  truth,  tend- 
ing to  show  that  while  some  diseases  are  caused 
by  living  agents,  others  are  more  probably 
caused  by  some  alteration  in  the  secretions  of 
the  body,  induced  by  external  causes. 

In  the  words  of  Dr.  Wythe:  "Every  agency 
of  nature  outside  of  the  bodily  organism,  and 
every  activity  of  body  and  of  mind  within  the 
living  structure,  is  capable  of  becoming  a cause 
of  disease,  as  soon  as  it  disturbs  the  normal 
current  of  life,  so  that  the  number  of  causes  is 
practically  unlimited.” 

The  protection  of  flocks,  herds,  and  poultry 
from  quadrupeds  and  ravenous  birds  is  toler- 
ably well  eflected  by  mankind,  at  least  in  civ- 
ilized countries.  The  problem  has  to  a great 
extent  been  solved,  as  it  will  have  to  be  solved 
over  the  entire  face  of  the  globe,  if  population 


should  largely  increase;  the  larger  beasts  of 
prey  are  driven  to  the  recesses  of  forest  or 
mountain,  or  are  exterminated,  while  the  small- 
er are  kept  down  with  shot-guns  and  traps.  It 
is  not  improbable  that  the  only  lions  and  tigers 
of  some  future  generation  will  be  those  bred  in 
captivity. 

But  the  most  dangerous  enemies  of  ourselves 
and  of  our  animals  are  not  the  vertebrata,  but 
the  myriad  forms  of  insects,  and  those  jzrotcan 
organisms,  the  internal  worms.  The  insect  has 
things  very  much  his  own  way  in  the  world — 
he  is  victor  over  the  vertebrate,  though  worst- 
ed individually,  by  sheer  numbers,  power  of  re- 
production, and  ability  to  elude  search.  The 
tsetse  fly,  which  renders  large  portions  of  Afri- 
ca impassable  by  horses,  oxen,  and  dogs,  but 
does  not  attack  man ; gnats,  fleas,  lice,  bugs, 
mosquitos,  black-flies,  ox-flies,  the  Asilus  era- 
broniformts,  are  so  many  free  parasites,  living 
upon  the  bodies  of  animals  and  men,  and  for 
the  most  part  sucking  their  blood;  the  chigo, 
free  when  young,  is  when  adult  parasitic  on 
man  and  on  his  animals ; the  ichneumon  iarvte 
feed  upon  those  of  the  lepidoptera,  and  do  not 
spare  the  silk-worm  because  it  is  useful  to  man ; 
the  curious  young  of  the  blister-beetles,  known 
as  triungulins,  cling  to  bees  and  other  hymen- 
opterous  insects,  and  thus  obtain  access  to  their 
nests  and  thrive  on  their  honey ; the  gad-flies 
pass  their  early  stages  within  mammals.  These 
are  but  a few  of  the  insects  that  exist  upon 
other  animals.  Among  the  arachnida  the  low- 
er forms  (Acarida)  are  both  troublesome  and 
dangerous.  Most  mammals  have  their  pecul- 
iar species  of  acari;  the  horse  has  two,  which 
give  rise  to  skin  affections ; man  has  the  itch 
from  another,  bees  are  killed  by  another ; ticks 
(Ixodes)  attack  dogs,  sheep,  and  other  quadru- 
peds, living  free  on  the  bushes  until  some  mam- 
mal passes ; birds  swarm  with  acari.  The  Crus- 
tacea, insects  of  the  water,  do  for  fishes  and 
cetacea  what  the  insects  and  arachnids  do  for 
birds  and  mammals,  thus  t.aking  a sort  of  re- 
venge for  the  consumption  of  free  Crustacea  by 
larger  animals.  The  isopoda  live  in  the  mouths 
and  among  the  gills  of  fishes,  taking  toll  from 
the  food,  while  some  penetrate  the  skin,  and 
others  prefer  to  live  beneath  the  carapace  of 
of  higher  crustaceans;  the  female  lerneans, 
free  when  young,  attach  themselves  by  the 
mouth,  when  older,  to  the  eyes,  fins,  or  other 
parts  of  fishes,  lose  their  limbs,  and  become 
swollen  masses  ending  in  two  ovisacs,  bearing 
upon  their  bodies  tbe  minute  males,  who  retain 
their  limbs  and  senses ; while  barnacles  fix 
themselves  on  whales. 

The  internal  worms  are  almost  endless  in 
their  forms  and  in  their  metamorphoses.  The 
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filarire,  free  when  young,  are  introduced  with 
food — or,  more  often,  water — into  the  bodies  of 
molluscs,  fishes,  amphibians,  birds,  and  mam- 
mals, where  they  multiply  exceedingly;  and 
trematode- worms  (flukes — Afonostomum  and 
Distomum ),  pass  their  entire  lives  as  parasites, 
changing  their  hosts  and  changing  their  shape, 
and  frequenting  fishes,  mammals,  birds,  and 
other  animals.  The  whale,  the  sturgeon,  the 
herring,,  the  seal,  the  sheep,  all  are  troubled 
with  distomes  in  the  liver,  and  man  is  far  from 
being  free  from  their  presence. 

Tape-worms  abound  in  the  digestive  organs 
of  almost  every  class  in  the  animal  kingdom, 
and  their  immature  forms  traverse  the  tissues, 
and  become  what  are  known  as  “cestoid  ” worms 
within  such  organs  as  the  brain,  the  liver,  the 
kidney,  or  the  eye.  The  tape-worms  of  herbiv- 
orous .animals  pass  their  young  st.ages  in  the 
water  or  on  plants;  those  of  carnivores  inhabit 
their  prey,  and  only  become  adult  tape -worms 
when  eaten  by  proper  species.  These  various 
parasites,  and  many  other  forms,  do  not  always 
kill.  On  the  contrar)’,  a healthy  animal  will 
often  carry  about  many  of  them.  Yet  we  have 
but  to  mention  the  dreaded  trichinti  (a  nema- 
tode, or  round  w'orm),  and  the  tape -worm,  to 
prove  that  they  have  the  power  to  injure  man. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  an  excess  of  even 
the  comparatively  innocent  kinds  injures  the 
host,  or  that  a weakly  organism  may  fail  be- 
neath its  internal  burden. 


Now  that  the  life- history  of  most  of  these 
dreaded  p.arasites  is  known,  it  is  possible  to 
avoid  their  presence,  and  to  this  end  the  eating 
of  uncooked  or  partially  cooked  food,  and  the 
drinking  of  water  that  h.as  not  been  boiled, 
must  .alike  be  avoided.  Heat  kills  the  young 
of  worms,  as  it  does  germs  of  all  kinds ; and, 
when  we  consider  how  abundant  the  ova  of 
these  parasites  are,  we  may  doubt  whether  man 
docs  not,  to  a gre.at  extent,  owe  his  supremacy 
.and  increase  of  numbers  to  the  fact  th.at  he 
alone,  of  all  animals,  subjects  his  food  to  heat. 
Good  cookery,  therefore,  is,  even  from  this 
point  of  view  alone,  a large  part  of  the  science 
of  life. 

The  carnivores  of  the  ocean,  the  sharks  and 
rays,  and  the  toothed  cetacea,  play  havoc  among 
our  food-fishes,  and  need  to  be  checked  in  their 
increase.  This  can  be  best  done  by  utilizing 
them.  Sharks  furnish  oil — one  species  is  taken 
for  its  oil  on  the  coast  of  California.  Sharks’ 
fins  are  a delic.acy  in  Chin.a,  and  white  races 
eat  some  of  the  rays.  The  flesh  of  sh.arks  and 
rays  would  furnish  good  and  cheap  food  for  the 
poor. 

When  m.an  needs  any  animal  for  food  or  in 
the  arts,  its  numbers  soon  decrease  unless  he 
takes  steps  to  prevent  it,  and,  in  the  case  of  the 
sharks  and  nays,  as  well  as  of  the  dolphins,  the 
decrease  is  a benefit  to  m.an,  permitting  more 
useful  species  to  increase. 

W.  N.  Lockincton. 
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"Qui  vir.  el  di.aicctum  p.atriam  el  sensusaninii  pturios  caller;  quern  eundem  Gratise  ipsae  Musis  conjunctae  jocis 
miscere  seria  docuerunl:  cujus  scriptoris  quum  alia  opera  turn  eliam  libmm  aureolum  hunccc  Olle  Camelles, 
Germania  laudat  universa." 


A friendly  Kiel  critic  of  my  first  article  (upon 
Groth,  Ditmarscb,  and  Plattdeutsch,  in  the  Feb- 
ruary number  of  The  Cai.ifornian)  seems  to 
think  that  there  is  a thread  of  half  apology  run- 
ning through  it  in  behalf  of  the  Low  German, 
and  ascribes  it,  in  a charitable  spirit,  to  my 
wish  to  overcome  the  supercilious  “pride  of  the 
English  race,”  toward  a kindred  but  humbler 
tongue — a poor  cousin,  as  it  were.  It  may  be 
that  there  w.as  such  a tinge  unconsciously  given 
to  the  essay;  but  if  any  prejudice  exists  in 
the  American  mind  as  to  Low  German  (a 
premise  I do  not  wish  to  concede),  it  h.is  as- 
suredly sprung  from  exotic  seeds  planted  there 
by  fastidious  High  Germans.  There  is  a class 
of  Germans  who,  in  discussing  Plattdeutsch 


with  Americans,  leave  an  incorrect  impression 
as  to  the  social  status  of  the  less  cultivated 
tongue,  not  so  much  in  the  facts  they  offer,  as 
in  the  impression  left,  to  be  derived  from  those 
facts.  There  is  still  another  class,  who  (not 
being  quite  at  ease  as  to  their  own  educational 
ground)  fancy  that  any  suspicion  of  the  platt 
in  their  langu.age  would  be  a social  blot  — a 
proof  of  vulgarity.  Of  this  order  w.as  that 
lady,  introduced  in  a modern  German  novel, 
who  assumed  to  be  an  oracle  in  culture  by  rea- 
son of  being  the  daughter  of  a professor,  and 
who  reproved  her  docile  husband  for  saying 
hippodrnm,  instead  of  hippotraum,  “because 
drom  was  so  platt!"  No  language  or  dialect 
is  in  itself  mean ; nor  can  any  dialect  beget 
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vulgarity:  on  the  other  hand,  vulgarity  de- 
grades any  language  it  employs,  no  matter  how 
noble  it  may  have  been  in  origin.  Tuscan  has, 
ever  since  Dante  and  Boccaccio,  been  the  cul- 
tivated Language  of  Italy;  but,  for  all  that,  the 
proud  Venetian  retained  his  o«ai  soft  dialect. 
It  accompanied  him  everywhere;  even  in  his 
courts,  where  the  plc.adings  were  entered  in 
Tuscan,  the  arguments  of  the  advocates  were 
in  Veneti.an ; and  it  proved  the  chief  feature  of 
as  bright  a period  of  the  drama  as  Italy  ever 
saw,  when  Goldoni  wTolo  down  his  plays  in  his 
native  idiom.  Under  such  circumstances,  no 
speech,  or  phase  of  speech,  could  be  anything 
but  dignified.  Broad  Scotch  has  never  been 
relegated  to  an  inferior  social  position.  It  has 
been  the  garb  of  lyric  .md  elegiac  poetry ; it  has 
been  the  solvent  for  wit  in  the  drawing-room ; 
it  has  intensified  the  humorous  sally  of  the  ad- 
vocate, and  has  furnished  its  harmony  to  the 
lecture-room  of  the  professor.  So  much  for  the 
dignity  of  dialect,  provided,  of  course,  we  take 
dialect  in  its  scientific  and  good  sense,  and  do 
not  confound  it  with  disintegrating  language. 
A bronze  medal  may  not  be  of  greater  intrinsic 
bullion  value  th.an  a debased  coin ; but,  in  that 
it  is  genuine,  it  is  meritorious,  which  the  greasy 
coin  is  not.  Chinook  is  a tatter  fit  only  for  the 
worst  days  of  Babel;  Pigeon  English  is  dis- 
gusting— Confucius  himself  would  be  con- 
temptible if  he  attempted  to  converse  in  it. 
If  ever  a Chinese  admiral  blockades  our  har- 
bor, .and  dictates  a surrender  in  Pigeon  Eng- 
lish (and  who  can  say  what  is  in  store  for  us?), 
he  would  probably  be  listened  to  with  inex- 
tinguishable laughter. 

Slang  is  distorted  metaphor  and  corrupt 
speech  at  the  same  time,  both  of  which  vices, 
like  a pair  of  bow  legs,  give  it  a harlequin,  pig- 
eon-toed air.  Bret  Harte’s  “Heathen  Chinee” 
is  simply  a well  arranged  chain  of  slang;  and 
he  ought  to  have  been  ashamed  to  offer  it  in 
pawn  for  fame,  when  he  had  far  better  stuff  in 
his  scrip  at  the  time.  James  Kusscll  Lowell’s 
Diglow  Papers  may  be  considered  partly  in 
the  light  of  dialect,  partly  as  an  attempt  to  rep- 
resent a peculiar  local  pronunciation,  and  partly 
as  the  angular  wit  of  one  class  of  z\merican  so- 
ciety— not  precisely  slang,  and  yet  which  looks 
at  times  very  like  the  boldest  order  of  slang. 
Artemus  Ward  wrote  the  patois  of  the  billiard 
room  and  country  hotel — an  argo!  that  would, 
and  did,  enable  him  to  discuss  the  broadest 
questions  of  philosophy,  politics,  and  art  with 
the  average  crowd  for  which  one  has  the  bar- 
keeper “set  up  the  drinks.” 

But  I must  return  to  my  subject,  having  an- 
nounced that  my  platform  (a  vile  Americanism, 
mein  kieler  Freund)  contains  a plank  for  the 


due  support  of  the  social  and  literary  dignity 
of  all  twigs  of  the  great  Teutonic  or  Gothic 
branch  of  articulate  speech,  whether  written  or 
unwritten.  And,  in  one  respect  at  least,  1 would 
suggest  an  advantage  which  the  German  has 
over  the  English  limb  of  the  Teutonic  tree; 
when  High  German  wears  out  in  spots,  as  all 
languages  are  fated  to  do,  by  constant  use,  the 
High  German  has  a choice  lot  of  archaic  mate- 
rial at  hand,  in  the  shape  of  Plattdeutsch,  with 
which  he  can  mend  his  tongue — expressions, 
phrases,  constructions  known  to  the  elder  Ceth- 
egi  of  the  race,  which  can  be  used  without  vio- 
lence to  taste.  But  when  our  English  tongue 
rusts  out,  we  have  nothing  wherewith  to  patch 
it,  except  chunks  of  slang,  or  euphuistic  soft- 
solder,  imported  from  Gaul.  It  is  interesting 
to  notice  the  dainty  efforts  of  the  Laureate,  now 
and  then,  to  substitute  an  ancient  word  in  lieu 
of  a trite  modefn  phrase,  like  old  tiles  set  in  a 
new  chimney-piece ; but  it  is  evidence  that  the 
language  is  disintegrating. 

In  the  former  article  I undertook  to  treat  of 
thought  worked  into  a quaint  and  novel  lan- 
guage, under  peaceful  auspices,  in  “a  land 
where  all  things  always  seemed  the  same,”  and 
where  the  poet  would  appear  to  have  drawn  the 
georgic  tranquillity  into  his  blood,  and  to  have 
reinfused  it  into  his  verse  and  prose — a sort  of 
Teutonic  Theocritus,  in  fact. 

Now,  1 must  speak  of  a widely  different  char- 
acter, laboring,  if  not  in  the  same  field,  at  least 
just  over  the  hedge,  and  obtaining  a different 
success,  although  reaching  it  by  the  same 
paths. 

Groth’s  Qukkborn  is  a felicitous  chain  of 
lyrics ; and  the  work  may  fairly  be  plated  as 
the  first  serious  employment  of  the  dialect  in 
which  it  was  composed  for  two  centuries,  if  we 
leave  out  of  consideration  the  dilettant  efforts 
of  Voss  and  a few  others,  who,  in  times  past, 
for  amusement,  noted  the  possible  capacity  of 
the  common  tongue  for  literarj'  effort. 

Groth  has  written  prose  tales;  but  these  ef- 
forts, so  far  as  concerns  the  m.attcr  of  them, 
might  as  well  have  been  idyls ; for  verse  would 
have  suited  eminently  their  p.astoral  character. 

On  the  other  hand,  Fritz  Reuter  first  ap- 
peared as  a writer  of  verse.  But  though  his 
Laitsehen  un  Rimels  won  great  success,  and 
j brought  him  a degree  of  provincial  fame,  1 con- 
sider that  collection  as  no  evidence  of  brillian- 
cy that  would  give  promise  of  his  future  work. 
It  w.as,  as  he  says,  an  “assembly  of  street  ur- 
chins,” amusing  from  their  dirty  faces  and  mirth- 
ful ways,  but  with  nothing  to  indicate  what  they 
would  be  when  grown  to  manhood.  They  were 
like  tavern  signs,  on  which  a great  painter  may 
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have  labored  before  his  genius  had  been  hailed 
by  the  world  of  culture. 

And  although  Fritz  Keuter  wrote  poems,  and 
long  ones,  too,  it  is  as  the  prose  sketch-writer 
that  he  is  to  be  deemed  most  successful.  This 
is  not  to  disparage  his  poetic  talent,  which  blos- 
soms out  of  everything  he  said  or  wrote.  It  is 
simply  an  attempt  to  establish  an  approxima- 
tive standpoint  from  which  to  consider  him  in 
discussion.  If  Burns  were  to  be  taken  .as  a 
Scotch  type  of  Groth,  the  Ettrick  Shepherd 
might  bear  some  resemblance  to  Reuter. 

Fritz  Reuter  w.as  born  in  Stavenh.agen,  Meck- 
lenburg-Schwerin,  November  7,  1810.  In  the 
Rathh.aus,  where  Fritz  first  saw  light,  the  en- 
thusiastic burghers,  in  1873,  placed  a commem- 
orative t.ablet  to  his  honor,  having,  in  1865,  al- 
ready planted  a “ Reuter  Oak.” 

The  town  is  in  the  midst  of  a flat  country', 
here  and  there  a bit  of  rising  ground  c.alled 
ostentatiously  a mountain,  with  little  lakes  as 
resting  places  for  the  sluggish  streams.  The 
inhabitants,  both  gentle  and  simple,  have  their 
interests  mainly  centered  in  the  crops,  wheat 
being  the  staple — a land  of  slow -moving,  re- 
flective, perhaps  a little  sly,  peasantry — men 
loath  to  grasp  at  new  ide.as,  with  a ponderously 
careful  tread,  as  if  progress  were  being  made 
over  wide  furrows,  with  constant  danger  to  the 
grain  below. 

Stavenhagen  [filatld.  Stemhagen)  was  ruled 
in  those  days,  and  for  generations  thereafter 
(1805-45),  by  Fritz’s  father,  as  Bun;trtneister 
(a  sort  of  mayor,  with  certain  criminal  .and  other 
conciliatory  jurisdiction.)  Fritz's  mother  w.as 
one  cf  those  typical,  patient  invalids,  full  of 
kindness  and  cultivation,  a queen  fnin^anU  in 
her  household,  carrying  for  scepter  her  knit- 
ting needles,  regarded  by  all,  high  and  low, 
with  affection  .and  chivalrous  courtesy,  elicited 
by  her  helplessness  and  bodily  suffering.  It 
was  probably  to  her  n,aturc  th.at  Fritz  owed  his 
literary  leanings,  his  powers  of  humorous  ob- 
servation, .and  his  tact  and  gentle  charity  in 
expression.  It  certainly  was  not  from  his  fa- 
ther that  he  drew  any  of  these  gifts.  His  father 
was  a shrewd,  common -sense  official,  full  of 
phins  which  he  carried  out  with  success,  bound 
up  in  his  d.aily  life  and  duties,  and  conscientious 
in  performance,  a man  of  stalwart  power  and 
passions,  filling  his  part  in  life  amply  and  cred- 
itably. 

Fritz  has,  in  “ Ut  de  Franzosentid”  given  us 
a vivid  picture  of  life  at  Stavenhagen  in  his  in- 
fancy. With  a masterly  hand,  he  has  drawn 
for  us  an  outline  of  the  Amtshauptm.inn  (Pre- 
fect of  District)  Weber,  a grand  old  figure, 
something  of  a tyrant  in  his  way,  looked  up  to 


by  both  burgher  and  peas.int,  and  of  his  wife,  a 
worthy  counterpart.  Then  there  is  an  “Uncle 
Herse,”  who,  however,  was  no  uncle  at  all,  but 
who  had  that  make-up  of  character  and  habits 
which  brings  the  child  inevitably  to  claim  some 
irresponsible  relationship  with  him — a man  who 
was  clever,  who  knew  what  the  birds  said,  and 
could  answer  them — a treasure  to  any  commu- 
nity of  children  anywhere.  Then  there  was 
Fritz’s  mothers  sister,  “Tante  Christiane;” 
there  was  Mademoiselle  Westphalen  ; there 
was  the  “Watchmaker  Droz,”  a real  French- 
man (aus  Neufchfitel),  employed  to  teach  Fritz 
a proper  accent. 

Fritz  did  not,  for  his  first  years,  attend  the 
public  school,  but  took  his  lessons  with  his  sis- 
ter, Lisette,  and  his  two  cousins,  Ernst  and  Au- 
gust. Fin.ally,  he  went  to  a girl's  school,  “an 
owl  among  the  crows.”  Uncle  Herse  taught 
him  arithmetic  and  drawing ; the  town  apothe- 
cary, Latin  and  history;  his  father,  geography; 
and  so  his  training  went  on,  in  a straggling 
way,  until  a theological  student  appeared  in  the 
house  as  a reguhar  ped.agogue.  When  Fritz  was 
fifteen,  he  lost  his  mother  by  death,  and,  .at 
about  the  same  time,  was  pl.aced  at  school  in 
the  little  town  of  Friedland,  Mecklenburg-Strel- 
itz.  Of  his  life  there  (it  lasted  three  years), 
there  is  a quaint  picture  drawn  in  “Udreh- 
lauchting.” 

At  this  time  Fritz  had  thoughts  of  becoming 
a painter;  his  more  prosaic  father  preferred  the 
law'.  Neither  was  right;  but  Fritz  gave  to  art 
a better  chance  than  to  jurisprudence.  He  was 
sent  to  the  gymnasium  at  Parchim.  In  1831 
he  went  to  the  University  at  Rostock,  “the  up- 
and-down  jump  for  every  true  Mecklcnburgcr,” 
as  he  terms  it.  In  half  a year  he  left  Rostock 
for  Jen.a,  and  became  an  altogether  too  gay 
member  of  the  liurschenschaft  there.  It  was 
here  that  he  committed  the  offense  which  led 
to  his  subsequent  conviction  of  an  attempt  at 
high  treason,  sentence  to  death,  followed  by 
commumtion  to  imprisonment  for  life,  then 
softened  to  thirty  years,  and  finally  remitted, 
after  he  had  served  seven  years  of  misery,  and 
had  lost  the  flower  of  his  days  in  aimless  tri- 
fling within  prison  walls. 

It  w.as  the  misfortune  of  the  young  man  th.at 
in  those  days  the  Gei  man  governments  compre- 
hended so  little  the  radical  leaven  which  must, 
at  a certain  age,  work  into  a fennent  in  the 
veins  of  most  educated  youth.  Had  Fritz  play- 
ed the  s,ame  class  of  political  pranks  at  .an  Eng- 
lish university,  perhaps  the  college  dons  would 
have  looked  after  him  w ith  some  degree  of  nerv- 
ousness, and  would  have  given  him  an  admo- 
nition now  and  then;  but  to  h.ave  ranked  him 
as  a criminal  would  have  been,  in  their  ey  es. 
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downright  absurdity.  In  an  American  college, 
such  talk  or  conduct  might  have  brought  a joc- 
ular criticism  from  the  rhetorical  professor,  who, 
with  his  gibes,  would  have  patronized  the  sopho- 
moric  reformer  into  conservatism.  Dilettant 
radicalism  has  long  been  regarded  by  English 
and  American  professors  as  an  amiable  drone- 
bee  in  the  youthful  bonnet,  that  must  finish  up 
a certain  amount  of  buzzing  before  it  assumes  a 
duly  conservative  torpidity,  or  is  kicked  out  of 
the  hive  altogether  by  ideas  of  a honey-gather- 
ing class. 

The  Germanic  authorities  in  those  days  had, 
however,  the  blood  of  Kotzebue  in  their  eyes, 
and  they  fancied  every  top-booted,  velvet-coat- 
ed, be -ribboned  student  to  be  a possible  Karl 
Sand.  They  make  cabinet  ministers  out  of  such 
stuff  nowadays.  Witness  Baron  Haymcrle. 

The  prominent  facts  of  Fritz’s  trouble  are 
these : There  was  found  to  be  a student  conspir- 
acy ramifying  all  the  universities.  Some  silly 
fellows  did  actually  commit  an  overt  riot  and 
sedition  at  Frankfurt.  Fritz  was  captured  in 
Berlin  (he  had  left  Jena,  and  had  gone  thither 
to  study  law),  w.as  tried,  and  commenced  his 
seven  years’  life  in  the  different  military  prisons 
(Festungen)  to  which  he  was  relegated,  finally 
winding  up,  as  an  act  of  grace,  at  Domitz, 
under  his  own  Grand  Duke;  and,  at  last,  being 
freed  altogether,  on  the  death  of  the  King  of 
Prussia — a broken  young  man,  with  a passion 
for  strong  drink  (Trunksucht)  that  never  again 
entirely  forsook  him,  but  was  the  vampire  of  his 
life  and  powers. 

In  1840,  at  the  instance  of  his  father,  he  went 
to  Heidelberg  to  study  jurisprudence ; but, 
owing  to  his  unhappy  tendency  to  alcoholism, 
he  was  recalled,  and  started  afresh  on  a new 
career  as  a farmer.  Herein  he  might  have  suc- 
ceeded but  for  his  disease.  At  this  time  he  met 
his  future  wife,  Luise  Kuntze.  In  1844  he  com- 
pleted his  education  as  a farmer;  but  his 
“Stromtid”  w.as  still  a failure,  for  the  old  rea- 
son; and  in  184;  his  father  died,  having  finally 
despaired  of  his  son’s  reform,  and  making  in 
his  will  a guarded  testamentary  trust,  by  the 
terms  of  which  Fritz  was  not  to  touch  his  share 
of  the  succession  until  he  h.id  shown  signs  of 
freedom  from  the  drink  trouble  for  a tenn  of 
years.  Fritz  never  abstained  for  the  period, 
and  was  never  let  into  the  possession  of  the 
fund. 

He  had  one  good  friend,  however,  who  held 
him  patiently  up  during  this  period  of  his  life, 
one  Fritz  Peters,  to  whose  sympathy  and  care 
he  probably  owed  his  life,  and  to  whom  the 
public  possibly  owe  his  works.  At  this  time  he 
commenced  to  write — trifles,  maybe,  but  it  was  a 
training  for  success. 


In  those  days  broke  out  the  1848  excitement. 
Of  course  the  old  Freiheit  must  began  to  effer- 
vesce in  the  veins  of  Reuter,  and  he  attempted 
what  we  Americans  would  call  “going  into  pol- 
itics.” He  was  a deputy  at  the  Town’s  Diet  at 
Gustrow,  and  then  a delegate  to  the  Assembly 
for  both  Mecklenburgs;  but  the  movement  nev- 
er came  to  anything,  and,  indeed,  that  sort  of 
business  was  not  in  Reuter’s  vein,  as  an  inci- 
dent would  seem  to  show:  He  was  acting  as 
President  of  a Reform  Le.ague  established  at 
Stavenh.agen.  Of  course,  the  members  had  an 
agricultural  slowness  of  comprehension.  This 
was  too  much  for  the  patience  of  so  nervous  a 
politician  as  Fritz,  and,  amid  the  regrets  of  the 
assembly,  he  laid  down  the  gavel.  He  was 
pressed  to  give  his  reasons  for  declining  the 
office.  The  good-natured  burghers  desired,  if 
possible,  to  conform  to  his  views,  and  retain 
him.  But  Fritz  made  for  the  door,  and  reach- 
ing it,  shouted,  "You  wish  to  know  why  I 
leave?”  There  was  a general  stillness  of  ex- 
pectation. “Ji  sid  mi  all  tau  dumm,  ji  Schaps- 
kopp”  (you  are  all  too  stupid  for  me,  you  sheep- 
heads),  and  vanished.  Such  a man  was  not 
stuff  for  a popular  orator;  at  least,  he  would 
make  small  headway  here  in  a Sand -lot  dem- 
onstration. 

At  this  time  he  started  in  vocation  as  a pri- 
vate teacher.  Still  the  old  trouble.  His  bride 
then  married  him,  in  hopes  to  reform  him,  and 
in  1851  they  commenced  life  together  at  Trep- 
tow.  The  wife  seems  to  h.ave  been  a real  help- 
mate and  sympathizer.  She  never  was  able  to 
say  that  she  had  driven  off  the  arch  enemy,  but 
her  presence  probably  kept  the  demon  at  bay 
most  of  the  time. 

Now  it  was  that  the  poor  fellow  commenced 
his  work  as  an  author;  and,  to  do  so  in  the 
projected  manner,  it  became  almost  necessary 
for  him  to  relearn  his  Plattdeutsch.  The  trifles 
he  had  hitherto  produced,  of  a doubtful  merit 
and  merely  loc.al  interest,  were  in  High  Ger- 
man. Klaus  Groth’s  Qukkborn  had  but  just 
appeared,  and  it  struck  the  needy  pedagogue 
that  something  of  a similar  ch,aracter  in  the 
Mecklenburg  dialect  would  be  popular,  at  least 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  duchies.  In  that 
country  there  is  a great  degree  of  popularity 
given  to  what  we  might  call  “yams,”  for  the 
want  of  .a  better  word  ( Geschichte).  Fritz  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  versifying  these,  and,  hav- 
ing collected  a quantity,  launched  out  with 
great  rashness  in  business,  as  both  publisher 
and  author.  These  first  endeavors  he  styled 
iMiischen  un  Rime/s — “a  mob  of  little  street 
urchins,  who,  in  ruddy  health,  tumble  over  one 
another,  unrestrained  as  to  testhetic  poses  — 
jolly  faces,  laughing  out  from  under  tow  locks. 
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and  finding,  at  times,  their  fun  in  the  world’s 
folly.”  The  success  of  this  venture  was  won- 
derful. The  edition,  consisting  of  twelve  hun- 
dred copies,  was  sold  o(f  briskly,  and,  though 
his  reputation  did  not  yet  pass  beyond  his  na- 
tive Plattdeutsch  land,  yet  his  success  asj  an 
author  was  established.  This  work  has  a quaint 
dedication  to  his  old,  well-tried  friend,  Fritz  Pe- 
ters. 

De  Rtil  nah  Billigen  followed — a story,  in 
verse,  of  the  adventures  of  V'adder  Witt  and 
Vadder  Swart,  two  respectable  peasants,  who 
with  their  sons,  Corl  and  Fritz,  project  and  par- 
tially make  a journey  to  Belgium,  for  purposes 
of  culture  and  traveled  experience.  The  excur- 
sion is  one  of  ludicrous  misfortune,  winding  up 
in  the  police  station  in  Berlin,  whence  the  party 
return  home  to  be  tongue -castigated  by  their 
less  adventurous  and  more  conservative  wives. 
There  is  the  thread  of  a love  story,  with  Fritz 
and  the  sexton's  daughter  for  hero  and  hero- 
ine, which  terminates  happily  on  the  arrival 
home  of  the  traveled  party. 

At  about  this  time  (1855)  our  author  began 
the  publication  of  a weekly  journal,  Untrrhal- 
iungsblatt  fur  bt'iden  Mecklenburg  und  Pem- 
mern.  It  was  in  this  that  he  first  introduced  to 
his  readers  his  most  distinct  and  remarkable 
character,  the  jovial  " immeritirter  Entspekter 
Brasig,”  who  wrote  characteristic  letters  to  the 
journal  about  matters  and  things  of  interest  to 
himself  and  the  public.  To  any  admirer  of  Dick- 
ens, who  has  not  also  read  Reuter,  it  would  be 
a pleasure  worth  a whole  philological  journey 
through  High  German,  Low  German,  and  Mes- 
singseh,  to  shake  hands  with  the  Inspector.  It 
is  impossible  to  give,  in  any  language  but  his, 
the  cream  of  his  utterances.  His  style  is  his 
own.  However,  the  character  was,  at  this  pe- 
riod, only  outlined,  and  it  was  not  until  some 
some  time  later  that  Brasig  became  an  active 
mover  in  Reuter's  fiction.  On  the  German 
stage  he  became,  eventually,  a leading  charac- 
ter— as  marked,  as  definite,  as  our  American 
“Joshua  Whitcomb.” 

The  journal  lived  but  a year.  The  publisher 
left  his  affairs  in  disorder,  and  decamped  for 
America.  Fritz  at  this  time  took  up  his  resi- 
idence  in  New  Brandenburg. 

His  next  production  was  a tragic  sort  of 
idyl,  Kein  H using  (No  Housing.  Anglice,  no 
right  of  settlement  in  the  parish.)  It  was,  in 
his  own  estimation,  his  chief  work.  A young 
peasant,  desirous  of  marrying  the  girl  whom 
he  loves,  is  thwarted  in  procuring  the  legal  sol- 
emnization of  the  marriage,  for  the  reason  that 
he  is  unable  to  furnish  the  necessary  evidence 
that  they  will  not  become  a charge  on  the  public, 
it  being  necessary,  under  the  local  laws,  that 


the  pair  should  have  a legal  abode,  and  he,  em- 
ployment. He  is  prevented  from  this  by  the 
machinations  of  the  young  Squire,  who  has  cast 
covetous  eyes  on  the  poor  girl.  The  impatient 
desires  of  the  peasant  lovers  getting  the  better 
of  their  prudence,  the  time  approaches  when 
their  indiscretion  becomes  known.  The  young 
aristocrat  and  the  peasant  have  a dispute ; the 
peasant  strikes  the  gentleman  dead,  and  disap- 
pears as  an  outlaw ; the  young  mother  becomes 
an  outcast,  and  goes  crazy,  and  her  infant  boy, 
at  her  death,  falls  to  the  protection  of  the  old 
servant,  once  the  friend  of  the  father.  The 
father  returns  from  America,  and  hears  the 
story  of  his  bride  s death,  and  takes  the  child 
with  him  to  his  new  home.  The  moral  of  the 
tale  is  the  working  of  a quasi  system  of  villein- 
age, which  t.akes  from  the  serf  his  freedom 
while  he  is  practically  at  least  adscriptus  glebcr. 
While  it  is  a possible,  yet  it  can  hardly  be  a typi- 
cal, state  of  affairs,  even  in  Mecklenburg. 

Ut  de  Fransosenlid next  followed.  This  is  in 
prose ; and  for  freshness  and  delicacy  of  char- 
acter drawing  there  can  be  nothing  superior  in 
sketch  writing.  Each  person  stands  out  as 
plain  as  if  morally  photographed,  and  there  is 
variety  enough,  there  are  people  enough,  and 
material  enough,  to  furnish  up  a three -volume 
novel. 

There  are  no  finer  gentlemen  in  all  Tliack- 
eray  than  Amtshauptann  Wewer  and  Colo- 
nel von  Toll.  Uncle  Herse  would  add  a charm 
to  Pickwick,  if  he  only  could  be  posthumous- 
ly inserted,  .as  binders  sometimes  insert  a rare 
plate  in  a work  for  which  it  was  not  originally 
meant. 

Mademoiselle  Westphalen  is  as  sweet  a 
woman  .as  ever  was;  and  the  peasant  characters, 
he.aded  by  the  miller,  the  rear  brought  up  by  the 
“Uhmi.acher  Droz,”  in  his  French  regimentals, 
are  wonderful  in  their  way.  The  miller’s  daugh- 
ter is  a gem.  In  short,  Fritz  has  cast  a halo 
about  the  picture  of  his  childhood ; and  in  the 
center  of  it  he  has  placed  his  sick  mother, 
knitting  away  and  receiving  the  chivalrous 
homage  of  the  old  Anitshauptmann. 

Hanne  Niite  (short  for  Master  Johann  Snut), 
or  de  latte  Pudel,  is  “ 'ne  Vagel  un  Minschen- 
geschichtp  or  tale  of  men  and  birds,  which,  if 
properly  read  to  children,  with  becoming  .atten- 
tion to  dramatic  recitation  and  onomatopy,  in 
giving  the  human  di.alogue  and  the  bird  busi- 
ness, would  prove  a genuine  delight  to  any 
healthy  crowd  of  young  persons  we  know- — pro- 
vided, of  course,  they  knew  the  tongue. 

The  “Little  Poodle”  (so  called  on  account 
of  her  curly  head)  is  a good  little  child  of  a 
poverty-stricken  family,  the  station  in  life  of 
which  puts  her  socially  beneath  1 ianne,  the  son 
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of  the  village  smith.  She  is  out  with  the  chil- 
dren, tending  the  geese,  when  the  old  gray  gan- 
der takes  it  into  his  head  to  bite  the  baker,  a 
well-to-do,  but  bad  man.  The  surly  baker,  in- 
dignant at  the  laughter  excited,  visits  his  wrath 
upon  the  innocent  Little  Poodle,  when  Hanne 
appears  as  her  defender,  and  interv'enes  with  a 
blow  to  the  discomfitted  baker.  Hanne  “gets 
it,”  on  his  return  home,  for  his  heroism.  The 
course  of  true  love  is  broken  by  the  disparity  of 
social  status,  and  by  Hanne’s  departure  on  his 
Wandering  Year  as  apprentice. 

He  takes  leave  of  his  friends,  and,  among 
them,  of  the  old  rector,  with  whom  he  has  a 
glass  of  wine,  and  who  breaks  into  a spasm  of 
enthusiasm  over  his  own  student  life  at  Jena, 
to  the  great  terror  of  his  wife,  who  fears  he  may 
have  taken  a drop  too  much. 

Hanne  sets  out.  The  birds  convene ; the  du- 
ties are  assigned  as  may  best  befit  the  different 
feathered  families ; and  under  the  leadership  of 
the  solemn  Adebor  (stork),  a general  campaign 
of  observation  is  entered  upon  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Little  Poodle’s  love  interests.  Han- 
ne is  exposed  to  various  trials.  Among  his  ex- 
periences, he  is  employed  by  a buxom  young 
widow,  who  tempts  him  to  stop  and  take  up 
the  abandoned  sledge  of  her  good  man.  She 
attacks  him,  after  the  manner  of  her  sex,  with 
good  eatables ; she  pours  out  for  him  the  most 
enticing  cups  of  chocolate;  she  potters  about 
him  as  he  drinks  it. 

**Un  leggt  vdr  idel  Trun'gkeit 

Sick  sacht  in  Hannern  sinen  Arm 
Un  de  oil  Jung' ; de  trdst't  un  ei’l 
Un  dorbi  ward  cm  gor  lau  warm — 

'T  is  magUch  von  de  Schockelor." 

(And  leans,  her  sorrow  moving  her, 

So  gently  back  on  Hanne's  arm ; 

And  he — he  plays  the  comforter, 

And  grows,  unwitting,  all  too  warm — 
Quite  likely  'twas  the  chocolate.) 

But  he  is  reminded  by  a sudden  strain  of  the 
nightingale,  who  is  in  the  bird  conspiracy  in 
in  favor  of  the  Poodle,  of  his  sweetheart  at 
home,  and,  forthwith,  he  starts  up,  tells  the 
widow  the  truth,  and  quits  her  with  just  as  lit- 
tle resentment  in  her  heart  as  it  is  possible  for 
a true  woman  to  have,  under  the  circumstances. 
He  reaches  the  Rhine,  and  there  he  comes  to 
grief.  He  is  arrested  for  the  murder  of  a poor 
Jew  peddler,  on  the  circumstance  that  some  of 
the  Jew’s  property  is  found  on  him.  How  the 
birds  turn  in  and  help  him ; how  the  widow  be- 
friends him ; how  the  rich  baker  is  found  to  be 
the  murderer;  and  how  Hanne  and  the  Poodle 
become  united,  and  how  the  stately  Adebor 
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looks  down  the  chimney  of  the  newly  married 
pair, 

"Dunn  seggt  hei:  ‘So  is  dit 
Adjiisl  Wenn'l  Friihjohr  wedder  kihrt 
Denn  bring'  ich  |ug  wat  mil. 

Pas.st  up  1 D.U  sail  vdr  Allen 
Grossmutter  Schnutsch  gefallen,'" 

it  being  the  custom  in  North  Germany  (as  also 
detailed  by  Hans  Andersen)  for  the  storks  to 
supply  any  call  for  babies,  they,  as  importers, 
having  a “comer”  in  that  tr.ade. 

He  also  wrote  at  this  period  (1858-63),  Ut 
mint  Ftstungstid.  This  pathetic  comic  history 
of  his  prison  life  shows  the  man  in  a charming 
light.  There  is  no  bitterness  in  it — nothing 
but  gentleness  and  humor.  The  military  offi- 
cers with  whom  he  came  in  contact  are  all 
treated  with  fairness.  There  is  no  petty  grum- 
bling, and,  while  the  account  of  the  manly  Col- 
onel, a compatriot  who  was  so  thoughtful  of 
the  poor  boy’s  situation,  as  related  in  the  first 
part  of  his  story,  has  something  tragic  in  it,  the 
scene  of  the  kind,  superannuated  old  command- 
ant in  charge  of  Ddmitz,  and  his  lovely  family, 
would  strike  any  one  as  the  perfection  of  homely 
humor.  It  is  quite  likely  that  perhaps  the  mil- 
itary officers  of  that  day  were  not  as  apprehen- 
sive of  political  danger  as  the  civilians,  and 
were,  therefore,  possibly  less  given  to  cruelty  in 
the  line  of  their  duty. 

The  OIU  Camellen  series  is  probably  the 
most  pretentious  of  all  Fritz  Reuter’s  produc- 
tions ; and  whatever  criticisms  might  be  thrown 
out  as  to  the  “sketchiness”  of  the  stories,  they 
are  no  weaker  in  that  respect  than  the  corre- 
sponding period  in  the  labors  of  Dickens  and 
Thackeray.  It  is  on  a plane  with  these  two 
authors  that  we  would  place  Fritz.  His  career 
did  not  extend  as  far,  but  his  efforts  are  worthy 
the  same  order  of  praise.  Ut  mint  Stromtid 
has  in  it  the  germ  of  a new  Vicar  of  Wakefield. 
There  is  purity  of  delineation  in  every  character. 
Dickens  could  never  draw  a gentleman  well, 
Thackeray  found  it  hard  to  color  up  his  lady 
portraitures  with  proper  intensity,  but  poor  Fritz 
had  a tact  in  both  lines,  which,  if  developed, 
would  have  made  his  books  something  won- 
derful. 

After  reading  De  Olle  Camellen,  one  cannot 
but  feel  that  in  those  little  villages  of  Mecklen- 
burg there  are  people  the  equal  of  any  Scotch 
Covenanter  or  New  England  Puritan  for  rabid 
devotion  to  principle,  and  that  throughout  the 
wheat  fields,  and  along  the  little  ponds  they  call 
lakes,  there  is  enough  kindness  of  heart  and 
delic.acy  of  feeling  to  civilize  all  Russia  and 
Turkey,  if  it  could  only  be  distilled  into  them. 
Germany  wfill  never  drop  to  pieces  as  long  as 
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there  are  Havermanns  and  his  kind  to  bind  the 
sheaves  together.  A country  that  has  so  much 
force  of  character,  morality,  and  shrewdness, 
lying,  as  it  were,  fallow  in  every  farm  and  vil- 
lage, cannot  be  wondered  at  that  it  flings  into 
fame  in  each  generation  its  full  measure  of 
great  men,  and  that,  when  its  enemies  com- 
mence to  swarm,  it  finds  a hero  in  every  flaxen 
poll  summoned  from  the  plow  or  the  stable. 

As  long  as  the  Plattdeutsch  oak  flourishes, 
and  the  Plattdeutsch  speech  is  uttered,  so  long 
will  there  be  a German  Empire  and  a German 
voice  in  the  councils  of  worldly  government. 
Fritz  Reuter  lived  to  see  his  writings  eagerly 
read  from  one  end  of  Germany  to  the  other. 
He  lived  to  enjoy  the  honors  of  aristocratic 
governments,  without  yielding  a jot  of  his  in- 
dependence; to  find  his  boyish  vagary  of  a 
united  Germany  a reality,  and  to  see  the  col- 
ors, for  the  wearing  of  which  he  took  such  se- 
vere punishment  in  his  youth,  the  emblem  of 
German  victory.  He  lived  to  receive  the  favor 
and  encomium  of  the  great  Gennan  Chancel- 
lor, whose  wit  and  humor,  and  whose  apprecia- 
tion of  wit  and  humor  and  their  attendant 
pathos,  are  said  to  be  as  profound  as  his  states- 
manship. When  the  Franco- Prussian  war 
broke  out,  Reuter  was  a practical  patriot  to  the 
marrow,  albeit  there  is  a tenderness  in  the  little 
lyrics  which  he  then  wrote  which  shows  how 
deeply  he  appreciated  the  private  woes  that 
find  their  hot-bed  growth  on  the  field  of  battle. 
In  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  however,  his  mal- 
ady crowded  more  persistently  upon  him.  His 
later  volumes,  while  marked  at  times  with 
flashes  of  the  fire  that  makes  his  writings  so 
charming,  still  show  that  the  foul  fiend  was  at 
his  elbow  more  frequently  than  ever.  The 
“Journey  to  Constantinople”  is  a bit  of  humor- 
ous romance,  combining  his  own  souvenirs  of 
the  tour  made  by  him  in  1864  with  the  comic 
adventures  of  two  rival  Mecklenburg  families, 
who  are  supposed  to  ni.ake  the  excursion.  It  is 
only  a half  success,  though  in  it  there  are  still 

DE  EIKBOM.— THE 

ACS  HANNF.  NUTTE. 

Ik  weit  einen  Eikboin,  dc  striht  an  dc  See, 

Dc  Nurdslorm,  dc  brus't  in  fm  Kna.st, 

Stole  reckt  hei  dc  machtige  Kron  in  de  Hub; 

So  is  dat  all  dusend  Johr  west ; 

Kcin  Minschenhand, 

De  hett  em  plant't; 

Hei  reckt  sik  von  Pommern  bet  Ncdderbnd. 

Ik  weit  einen  Eiklxtm  vull  Knorm  un  veil  Knast, 

Up  den'n  fbtt  kein  Bii  nich  un  Aext. 

Sin  Cork  is  so  rug  un  sin  Molt  is  so  fast, 

.\s  wir  hd  mol  bannt  un  behest. 


traces  of  the  old  spirit.  “DSrchlaiichting” 
(His  Little  Serene  Highness)  also  appeared  at 
about  this  time. 

In  1874  he  died,  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  a 
personal  and  literary  popul.irity  which  only 
genius  and  nation:d  sympathy  could  explain. 
He  h.ad  acquired  a moderate  fortune  by  his 
works,  and  had  been  settled  for  some  years  be- 
fore his  death  at  Eisenach.  The  disease  which 
ended  his  life  was  some  affection  of  the  heart ; 
but  his  morbid  passion  for  alcohol  was  probably 
the  remote  cause. 

1 have  not  been  able,  in  the  foregoing  slight 
biography,  and  in  the  one  of  Groth,  to  give  a 
cle.ar  outline  of  the  Groth  and  Reuter  influence 
upon  German  soci.al  literature.  The  limits  of  a 
magazine  article  have  already  been  too  far  tres- 
passed upon.  Nor  have  1,  in  either  of  the  two 
Plattdeutsch  essays,  paid  such  regard  to  the 
bibliography  of  the  two  authors  as,  in  these 
days  of  exact  information,  befits  a review  in 
any  branch  of  literature.  I must,  however,  re- 
fer the  reader  to  Adolph  M'ilbrandt's  biography 
of  Reuter,  to  which  I am  indebted  for  most  of 
the  facts  of  Reuter’s  life.  If  one  were  to  give 
an  account  of  the  Plattdeutsch  reading  clubs 
and  social  organizations  that  have  sprung  into 
existence  in  the  last  twenty  years,  it  would  be 
almost  a literary  history  of  North  Germany. 
No  such  enthusiasm  for  any  given  branch  of 
literature  has  been  stirred  since  the  days  when 
Petrarch,  Boccaccio,  and  their  contemporaries 
labored  for  the  spread  of  classical  learning. 

I must  close  this  article,  however,  by  saying 
that,  if  it  seems  to  an  English  reader  bold  and 
unwarrantable  in  its  enthusiasm,  it  is  because  1 
cannot  bring  Reuter  out  of  the  field  in  which 
he  has  flourished  any  more  than  I could  trans- 
plant to  California  the  oak  which  flourishes  in 
his  honor  at  Stavenhagen.  One  can  bring 
across  the  ocean  the  hard,  impenetrable  pillars 
of  Egypt ; but  the  oak  tree  drops  his  leaves, 
and  seems,  after  transportation,  to  be  nothing 
but  firewood. 

PLATTDUTSCH  OAK. 

KRO.U  IIANNE  siirTE. 

I know  of  an  oak  by  the  shore  of  the  sea: 

Through  his  boughs  the  north  wintis  make  moan  ; 
High  tosselh  his  mighty  crown,  proudly  and  free. 

The  growth  of  full  thousand  years  gone. 

No  human  hand 
His  glories  planned ; 

He  stretchelh  from  Pommern  to  Netherland. 

I know  an  oak  tree  ail  gnarly  and  scarred, 

Whose  roots  bill  or  axe  never  harmed : 

His  bark  is  so  rough  and  his  timlier  so  hard, 

,-\s  though  by  some  ban  he  were  charmed. 
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Nicks  hetl  cm  dahn ; 

Hei  ward  noch  stahn: 

Wenn  wedder  mal  dusend  von  Johren  vergahn. 

Un  dc  Rdnig  un  sine  Fru  Kdnigin 

Un  sin  I>ochter,  dc  gahn  an  den  Strand: 

“Wat  deiht  dat  fdr’n  machtigen  Eikbom  sin, 

Dc  sin  Telgen  recki  kwer  dat  Land? 

W'er  hett  em  plegl, 

W'er  hett  cm  hegt, 

Dat  hei  sine  bidder  so  iusttg  rogt?" 

Un  as  nu  dc  Konig  so  Antwurt  begehrt, 

Trctl  vdr  cm  cn  jungc  Gescll : 

“Herr  Kdnig.  Ji  hcwwt  Jug  jo  sUs  nich  d'rtlra  schert, 
Jug  Fru  nich  un  Juge  Mamselll 
Kein  vomehm  Lud’, 

De  hadden  Tid, 

Tau  scihn,  ob  den  Bom  ok  sin  Rccht  geschiiht. 

“Un  doch  graimt  so  lustig  de  Eikbom  up  Slun’ns, 
W'i  ArbcilslUd'  hcwwen  em  wohrl ; 

De  Eikbom.  Herr  Konig,  dc  Eikbom  is  uns‘, 

Uns’  plattdutsche  Sprak  is't  un  Ort. 

Kein  vbmehm  Kunst 
Hell  s'  uns  verhunzt, 

Fri  wdssen  s'  tau  Hbchien  ahn  Kdnigsgunst.” 

Rasch  giwwt  em  den  Konig  sin  Dochier  de  Hand: 
“Gott  seg’n  Di,  Gescll,  fur  Din  Red'! 

W'enn  dc  Storm  wind  cinst  brus'idorch  dal  diitscheLand, 
Denn  weit  ik  *nc  siikere  SUid' : 

W’er  eigen  Ort 
Fri  wlinn  un  wohrt, 

Bi  den'n  is  in  Noth  Ein  taum  besten  verwohrt” 


But  naught  recks  he; 

A grand  old  tree 

For  another  full  thousand  years  he'll  be. 

The  monarch,  and  wiih  him  his  stately  dame 
And  his  daughter,  walk  on  the  strand; 

“This  o»ik,  how  mighty  of  girth  and  frame, 

With  branches  that  shadow  the  land? 

Whose  watch  and  ward 
Hatli  so  kept  guard, 

That  his  verdJire  thus  gayly  flaunts  heavenward?” 

As  the  King  now  scekeih  an  answer  there, 

Before  him  a working  lad  stands: 

“Ob,  Sire,  the  tree  hath  had  little  care 
At  yours,  or  the  Queen’s,  or  my  Princess'  hands ; 
No  gentle  folk 
E'er  watched  the  oak. 

To  giiard  it  as  sapling  from  harmful  stroke. 

“And  now,  the  lusty  old  giant  up-towers; 

We  Commons  have  tended  him  long; 

The  oak-tree,  my  Liege,  the  oak-tree  is  ours. 

Of  true  Plattdeulsch  nature  and  tongue : 

No  courtly  wile 
Hath  grafted  guile 

On  a growth  ne'er  fostered  by  royal  smile.” 

Straightway  the  King's  daughter  gives  him  her  hand: 
“God  bless  thee,  my  lad,  for  thy  word. 

The  storm-blast  may  roar  through  our  German  land, 
I know  who  can  refuge  afford. 

Wlio,  bold  and  free, 

Hold  Liberty- 

Such  hearts,  in  need,  must  loyal  be. 

T.  H.  Rearde.v. 
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I have  a young  friend,  still  in  his  nonage, 
who  joins  to  an  independently  decided  bias  in 
matters  of  taste  an  endearing  docility  in  mat- 
ters of  action ; or,  with  less  art,  in  a Polonian 
sense,  though  he  knows  what  he  wants  to  read, 
he  submits  to  the  parental  choice  of  books  up 
to  a certain  limit.  That  measure  full,  however, 
nature’s  reaction  sets  in;  e.  g.,  after  a filial 
wrestle,  during  hours  of  toil-won  leisure,  with 
Herodotus,  Rawlinson’s,  four  volumes ; Plu- 
tarch, Clough’s,  five  volumes;  Gibhotis  Rome, 
Bohn’s,  seven  volumes  ( Oscito  re/erens/),  he 
appeared  before  me  one  day  with  the  light  of 
triumph  playing,  as  it  were,  in  a nimbus  about 
his  head,  waving  a small  pamphlet,  upon 
which  was  “the  counterfeit  presentment  of  two 
brothers”  engaged  in  mortal  combat.  A prairie 
on  fire  was  the  background;  the  legend  was: 
‘The  Rival  Redheads,  or  The  Bloody  Putty- 
Knife.” 


“And  now,  Philip,  my  king,”  cried  the  youth, 

“I  shall  wade  knee-deep  in  gore!” 

This  gusto  for  the  literature  of  the  primai- 
elder  curse,  while  it  struck  me  as  piqu.int  in 
one  whose  lender  heart — God  love  him ! — would 
hardly  permit  him  to  shoot  blue  rocks  at  a 
match,  though  in  more  generous  sport  he  holds 
his  own  creditably  with  experienced  Nimrods, 
impelled  me  to  send  him  the  accounts  of  Char- 
lie Parkhurst,  the  woman  stage-driver,  which 
were  going  the  rounds  of  the  newspapers  a few 
months  ago,  hoping  that  her  bold  slaughter  of 
the  road  agent,  “Sugarfoot,”  would  lure  him  to 
cast  an  eye  of  partiality  over  the  whole  history 
of  the  intrepid  Amazon.  But,  alas ! academic 
shades  had  corrupted  my  luxuriator  in  dime 
novels;  the  Blimbers  were  upon  my  Samson, 

“with  a weight  heavy  as  frost.”  He  now  only 
cared  for  the  past;  paralleling  all  this  pale 
modernity  with  the  ruddier  life  of  our  precedent 
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fellow-worms ; a habit  of  mind  caught,  perhaps, 
from  the  enforced  Plutarch  of  his  adolescence. 
His  sole  comment  on  the  biography  of  Charlie 
Parkhurst  was: 

“She  was  nothing  to  Catalina  de  Erauso; 
sht  waded  knee-deep  in  gore.” 

I was  glad  to  perceive  that  amid  the  mold- 
ered  lodges  of  the  past  he  still  retained  his  old 
criterion  of  excellence.  I myself  had  expe- 
rienced quite  a thrill  of  interest  in  the  solitary 
Rhode  Island  girl,  who,  close-mouthed  and 
strong-wristed,  beat  men  at  their  own  weapons, 
in  an  hour  of  man-milliners,  when  it  is  pro- 
pounded that  women  are  only  retained  on  suf- 
ferance in  the  few  trades  and  callings  consid- 
ered suitable  to  them.  Hence  it  was  that,  in 
my  reply  to  my  academician’s  letter,  I asked 
curtly  in  a postscript ; 

“Who,  in  the  name  of  the  Prophet,  is  Cata- 
lina What’s-her-name?” 

To  which  he  responded : 

“The  Monja-Alferez,  the  Nun-Ensign.  Flor- 
eat,  1615,  or  thereabouts.” 

After  this  I came  into  possession  of  such  de- 
tails about  the  Dona  de  Erauso  as  made  me 
much  doubt  her  authentic  existence ; but  since 
Don  Maria  de  Eerrer  edited  her  autobiography, 
and  Don  Jos^  de  Saban  y Blanco  mentions  her 
in  his  Tablas  de  la  Historia  de  Espaiia,  and  a 
picture  of  her,  painted  by  Pacheco  in  1630,  is 
still  extant,  we  must  needs  accept  her  as  a 
moral  monster,  good  for  a study  in  psychologi- 
cal dissection,  while  we  fervently  trust  the  die 
that  molded  her  has  been  broken  long  since. 
Save  in  inviolate  modesty  and  a certain  whim- 
sical regard  for  effect,  this  Catalina  had  not  the 
minutest  quality  of  mind  or  heart  belonging  to 
a woman.  She  was  brought  up  in  a cloister  of 
which  her  aunt  was  prioress,  and  where  her 
parents  doomed  her  to  be  immured  for  life. 
She  submitted  to  conventual  discipline  till  she 
was  fifteen,  when  she  began  to  perceive  that, 
while  the  current  of  her  being  was  dammed  up 
into  monastic  stagnancy,  it  had  the  pulse  and 
beat  and  precipitous  leap  of  the  torrent  in  it. 
The  inner  spirit  did  not  sing,  at  the  first  move- 
ments of  her  discontent,  with  that  distinctness 
which  was  to  be  desired.  Like  most  of  us,  she 
knew  better  what  she  did  not  want  than  what 
she  did.  I say  most  of  us,  so  as  not  to  be  in- 
vidious to  the  man  who  wrote,  “1  want  to  be 
an  angel,”  who  knew.  Catalina  could  not  say, 
“I  want  to  be  a soldier,”  as  the  obvious  conse- 
quence of  “ I cannot  be  a nun.”  She  even  took 
the  while  veil,  and  her  noviciate  had  almost  ex- 
pired, when  a violent  quarrel  with  a Sister 
showed  [her,  as  by  inspiration,  her  true  voca- 
tion. It  appears  that  within  the  walls  of  the 
St.  Sebastian  I'Anliguo  the  church  was  decided- 


ly militant,  for  the  climax  of  the  dispute  was  a 
severe  beating  administered  by  the  nun  to  the 
novice.  After  this  affront  Catalina  knew  that 
she  was  made  to  kill  — not  the  offending  nun, 
but  such  of  the  human  race  as  should  come  un- 
der her  terrible  displeasure.  Sent  upon  an  er- 
rand to  the  prioress's  cell,  she  found  there  the 
keys  of  the  convent,  much  more  precious  to  her 
at  that  moment  than  St.  Peter’s  own.  All  the 
wild  beast  in  her  panted  and  gathered  its  mus- 
cles for  the  bound  that  was  to  give  it  liberty. 
With  cool  foresight  Catalina  filched,  besides 
the  keys,  money,  needles,  thread,  and  scissors. 
When  the  great  outer  door  of  the  convent  swung 
together  behind  her,  she  ran,  perfectly  ignorant 
of  what  direction  she  was  taking,  till  she  reached 
a chestnut  grove,  in  the  sheltered  depths  of 
which  she  fashioned  her  boy’s  dress  out  of  the 
nine  full  petticoats  of  woolen  perpetuan  which 
women  wore  in  Spain  in  the  year  of  grace  1600. 

Thus  equipped,  she  followed  the  first  road 
haphazard  to  the  town  of  Vittoria,  and  boldly 
hired  herself  as  secretary  to  her  uncle,  who, 
however,  had  never  seen  his  remarkable  rela- 
tive. He  wished  to  educate  her,  but  Catalina, 
feeling  that  she  had  no  time  to  lose  in  that  way, 
moved  on  to  court,  then  held  at  Valladolid. 
Here,  by  one  of  her  audacious  caprices,  she  en- 
tered as  page  to  the  king’s  secretary,  who  was 
the  patron  of  her  family.  She  served  this  gen- 
tleman till,  as  might  be  c.\pected,  her  poor  old 
father  arrived  at  his  palace  gate  to  beg  the  sec- 
retary’s assistance  in  recovering  the  fugitive 
Cat.alina.  That  enterprising  virgin,  overhear- 
ing her  father’s  sobs  and  entreaties,  instantly 
hired  a mule  and  was  off  for  Bilboa.  In  that 
city  she  called  herself  Francisco  de  Loyola,  and 
soon  fell  into  disrepute  to  the  extent  of  being 
imprisoned  for  a month  on  account  of  a quar- 
rel. After  two  or  three  years  of  liberty,  by  a 
foolhardy  freak  that  one  readily  comprehends, 
however,  she  went  to  St.  Sebastian,  attended 
mass  at  the  church  of  her  own  convent,  and 
spoke  to  her  former  mates,  the  nuns.  They 
thought  her  a stranger  youth  : “lUen  vestido  et 
c;alan,"  she  says  in  her  journal.  One  dares  not 
hazard  openly  the  conjecture  that  this  descrip- 
tion of  her  appearance  by  herself  forever  estab- 
lishes her  sex.  Later  she  joined  the  expedition 
against  the  Dutch,  commanded  by  Don  Luis 
Fernandez  de  Cordova,  and  managed  to  sail  to 
the  Spanish  Indies  on  the  ship  commanded  by 
a maternal  uncle,  of  whom  she  seems  to  have 
had  as  many  as  the  Popes  of  her  century  had 
nephews.  In  engagements  with  the  Dutch  fleet 
she  first  saw  active  service,  where  the  rattle  of 
shot,  the  groans  of  the  dying,  the  braying  mu- 
sic, the  hot  curses,  woke  the  slumbering  war- 
lust  in  her,  to  rage  unslaked,  though  more  blood 
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than  would  satiate  a Faustina  flowed  by  the 
act  of  her  own  unsparing  hand.  She  might 
have  been  a Thug  so  bent  was  she  upon  mak- 
ing corpses. 

When  the  Spanish  fleet  was  to  return  to  Spain 
Catalina  robbed  her  uncle  of  what  money  she 
thought  needful  and  escaped  in  the  night,  hav- 
ing decided  to  remain  in  America.  She  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  a commercial  house  at 
Zana,  in  Peru,  but  soon  quarreled  with  a citizen 
of  that  town,  who  cut  her  face.  Armed  with  a 
long  cuchillo,  she  hid  herself  in  the  church  and 
sprang  on  her  ant.igonist,  gashing  his  face  ter- 
ribly as  she  amiably  asked : 

“Which  has. had  his  face  cut?” 

Leaving  Zana  for  Truxillo  a friend  of  the  man 
she  had  mutilated  met  her  there,  and,  endeav- 
oring to  avenge  his  comrade,  was  killed.  Cata- 
lina took  sanctuary  in  the  cathedral,  was  rescued 
from  justice  by  the  influence  of  her  master,  Ur- 
quiza,  who  then  gave  her  money  and  a recom- 
mendation to  one  Don  Diego  Solarte,  a mer- 
chant of  Lima.  To  Lima  this  tender  nursling 
of  the  fairies  accordingly  betook  herself,  and  in 
Don  Diego's  house  tried  the  hazardous  experi- 
ment of  making  love  to  the  merchant’s  young 
sister-in-law.  Don  Diego,  doubtless  spurred 
on  by  his  wife  to  make  a good  match  for  Dol- 
ores or  Carmelita,  sought  to  pin  this  Iberian 
Princess  Badoura  to  a marriage.  Like  many 
a genuine  wooer  au  masculin,  who  is  only  a 
naughty,  naughty  trifler,  Catalina  enlisted  in  a 
corps  forming  at  Lima  for  the  |government  of 
Chili,  and  was  conspicuous  by  her  absence  at 
Don  Diego's. 

The  name  of  the  secretary  to  the  Governor 
of  Chili  was  Don  Miguel  de  Erauso.  Miguel 
was  the  name  of  one  of  Catalina's  brothers  who 
had  left  Spain  for  South  America  in  boyhood. 
Upon  inquiry  this  Miguel  proved  to  be  that 
Miguel,  in  the  language  of  Inspector  Bucket, 
and  Catalina  chose  to  become  intimate  with 
him,  he  in  turn  admiring  her  reckless  daring. 
In  the  battle  of  Puren  the  Indians  surrounded 
her  company’s  banner.  With  sword  and  dag- 
ger Catalina,  alone,  fought  for  and  retook  the 
Spanish  standard,  cutting  it  from  the  very  hand 
of  a cazique  who  had  grasped  it.  She  was  cov- 
ered with  wounds,  and  was  rewarded  for  her 
gallantry  with  the  hard-won  banner.  It  was 
then,  too,  that  she  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
alferex,  or  vexillary.  Having  taken  a Spanish 
renegade  prisoner,  Catalina  hanged  him  to  the 
next  tree  with  the  sangfroid  of  a Tristan  I’Er- 
mite,  but  as  a price  was  on  the  man's  head  the 
Governor  had  been  anxious  to  have  him  taken 
alive,  and  the  miscarriage  of  his  project  so  vexed 
the  excellent  Chileno  that  he  not  only  refused 
to  confer  the  command  of  her  company  on  Cat- 


alina, but  disgraced  her,  and  sent  her  to  a dan- 
gerous garrison  whose  members  even  slept  un- 
der arms.  On  her  return  from  this  rustication, 
she  indulged  in  the  pastime  of  slaughtering  a 
banker  in  a gambling  broil,  and  stabbing  the 
Auditor-General  of  Chili  through  both  cheeks; 
going  to  cool  off  in  the  monastery  of  San  Fran- 
cisco comme  <?  Fordhiaire.  Here  the  Governor's 
soldiers  blockaded  her  for  six  months,  during 
\ which  time  a young  ensign  visited  her  secretly, 
to  request  her  services  as  second  at  a duel  to  be 
fought  that  evening  beyond  the  w.alls.  Though 
burning  for  adventure  and  chafing  with  ennui, 
she  hesitated.  Heaven  knows  what  angel  or 
devil  interfered  to  hold  her  back  through  the 
momentary  fear  that  her  principal  wished  to 
lure  her  outside  the  walls  and  betray  her  to  the 
Governor.  These  suspicions  were  soon  allayed, 
however,  and  the  two,  wrapping  themselves  in 
cloaks,  went  at  the  appointed  hour  to  the  wood 
where  the  duel  was  to  be  fought.  As  the  com- 
bat proceeded,  Catalina  continued  to  slouch  her 
sombrero  more  completely  over  her  face,  as  it 
was  especially  necessary  that  she  should  escape 
recognition,  but  when  she  saw  her  friend  stag- 
ger from  a wound,  she  cried : 

“A  cowardly  traitor’s  blow,”  and  was  in- 
stantly given  the  lie  by  the  other  second.  Two 
more  swords  were  unsheathed  and  crossed,  and 
Catalina’s  opponent  fell,  mortally  wounded,  and 
calling  for  a priest.  Recognizing  the  voice,  the 
tigress  turned  the  dying  man’s  face  to  the  sky. 

“Who  are  you?”  “Don  Miguel  de  Erauso," 
were  the  question  and  blasting  answer  that 
passed  between  the  sister  and  her  murdered 
brother. 

Catalina’s  escape  from  the  convent  was  into 
the  province  of  Tucuman,  by  a road  over  the 
eternal  snows  of  the  wildest  of  the  Andes.  She 
performed  this  perilous  journey  with  two  male- 
factors fleeing  from  justice.  In  the  frozen  re- 
gions the  travelers  came  upon  two  men,  lean- 
ing against  a block  of  ice,  stiff  in  death,  with  a 
ghastly  smile  congealed  upon  their  lips.  Both 
Catalin.a's  outc.ast  companions  succumbed  to 
the  rigors  of  the  desert.  Our  heroine  rifled 
their  corpses  of  their  valuables,  and  pushed  on, 
telling  her  beads,  “recommending  myself,”  she 
tranquilly  writes  in  her  journal,  “to  the  Holy 
Mother  of  God,  and  to  St.  Joseph,  her  glorious 
spouse.” 

At  Tucuman  she  was  hospitably  entertained 
(we  are  forced  to  conclude  that  she  was  pre- 
possessing in  outward  seeming);  but  for  sole 
reward  of  so  much  love,  she  flirted  with  the 
daughter  of  the  house,  and  consented  to  marry 
her,  only  mounting  the  inevitable  mule  the  eve 
of  the  wedding.  Leading  the  life  of  a desper- 
ado, through  broils  that  with  her  always  meant 
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murder;  spending  nights  and  days  in  ferocious 
gaming ; fighting  among  perdus  in  every  expedi- 
tion against  the  unhappy  Indians;  twice  put  to 
torture  to  compel  confession  of  her  crimes,  but 
dumbi  as  Leatna — she  stood  at  last  under  the 
gallows,  at  Piscobamba.  Here,  it  was  said,  a 
revelation  of  her  sex  would  have  saved  her  life, 
but  the  indomitable  heart  was  incapable  of  cry- 
ing for  quarter;  and,  even  as  she  warned  the 
hangman  not  to  bungle,  her  reprieve  arrived 
from  La  Plata,  where  an  insult  to  a noble  lady, 
avenged  by  Catalina,  had  made  powerful  friends 
for  her.  Her  next  adventure  was  to  carry  off  to 
a place  of  safety  a young  wife,  who  was  sur- 
prised by  her  jealous  husband  with  her  para- 
mour. This  latter,  being  a bishop’s  nephew, 
the  monks  of  the  place  confided  the  lady  to 
Catalina’s  care.  Just  as  the  fugitive  pair  turned 
in  at  the  convent,  where  the  guilty  woman’s 
mother  was  a nun,  the  enraged  husband,  who 
was  in  hot  pursuit,  sent  two  carbine  balls  after 
them,  which  rent  Catalina’s  collar,  and  cut  oflf  a 
lock  of  the  wife’s  hair;  but  his  horse  was  worn 
out,  and  Catalina  was  able  the  place  the  Dona 
in  safety.  This  accomplished,  it  remained  to 
give  satisfaction  to  the  Don,  who  was  not  ex- 
hausted, whatever  his  horse  may  have  been, 
and  who,  in  fact,  bellowed  for  revenge.  He  sur- 
prised Catalina  in  the  church,  within  whose 
precincts  they  fought,  regardless  of  all  but  their 
rage,  and  the  injured  husband  fell  dead  on  the 
altar  steps,  Catalina  at  the  same  time  reeling 
from  loss  of  blood.  The  populace  would  have 
dragged  her  to  prison,  but  the  monks  interfered, 
and  nursed  her  back  to  life  in  the  convent. 

After  her  restoration  to  health,  a wealthy, 
curled  darling  of  Cuzco  incurred  her  mortal  re- 
sentment, chiefly,  it  appeared,  by  his  success  in 
society,  and  his  title  of  the  New  Cid,  implying, 
as  it  did,  unparalleled  braver)'.  This  frolicsome 
youth,  who,  probably,  did  not  know  the  Spanish 
for  the  significant  warning,  “Let  sleeping  dogs 
lie,"  saw  fit  to  feign  to  abstract  Catalina’s  money 
one  night  at  the  gaming  table.  With  a sudden 
movement  the  Alferez  pinned  the  New  Cid’s 
hand  to  the  table  with  her  dirk.  She  drew  her 
sword,  but  she  was  overpowered  by  numbers, 
wounded  in  the  miUe,  and  forced  into  the 
street.  There  her  friends  rallied  about  her, 
and  the  Cid’s  about  him,  and  the  two  bands 
agreed  to  seek  a proper  arena  in  which  to  set- 
tle the  quarrel.  As  they  passed  the  Franciscan 
church,  however,  the  Cid  stabbed  Catalina  in 
the  shoulder,  while  his  friend’s  sword  pierced 
her  side.  She  fell,  and  the  affray  raged  around 
her  prostrate  body.  Life  came  back  to  her 
only  to  show  her  the  Cid  standing  on  the 
church  steps,  smiling  disdainfully  at  the  immi-  ^ 
nent  defeat  of  her  party.  Stung  to  fur)',  Cata-- 


lina  dragged  herself  to  her  enemy’s  feet,  and 
uprose,  covered  with  blood,  before  her  terrified 
enemy’s  eyes.  He  struck  at  her  at  random, 
and  under  his  raised  arm  she  planted  her  dag- 
ger surely  in  his  heart.  The  two  fell,  grap- 
pling together,  and  rolled  down  the  cathedral 
steps  to  the  corpses  below.  This  time  she  was 
nursed  by  Fray  Luis  Ferrer  de  V.alencia,  a 
monk,  to  whom,  in  the  secrecy  of  the  confes- 
sional, she  revealed  that  she  was  a woman. 

Although  her  life  was  saved,  she  knew  there 
were  vows  of  vengeance  registered  against  her 
too  numerous  and  deadly  for  her  to  hope  to 
brave.  Consulting  her  friends,  she  set  out  in  a 
litter,  under  an  escort  of  her  own  slaves,  for 
Guamanga.  The  officers  of  justice  often  over- 
took her  on  the  road,  but,  by  dint  of  bullying 
some,  and  bribing  others,  she  arrived  in  safety 
at  her  destination.  Here  the  comgidor,  acting 
under  orders  from  the  Viceroy  of  Lima,  at- 
tempted to  arrest  the  dangerous  Alferez,  but 
the  Bishop  of  Guamanga  interfered  when  Cat- 
alina’s resistance  became  deadly,  and  removed 
the  recalcitrant  one  to  his  own  palace.  Here  she 
confessed  to  the  prelate,  and  received  absolu- 
tion only  on  condition  that  she  resume  the 
dress  of  a nun,  and  enter  a convent  at  Gua- 
manga. At  bay — for  to  consent  was  her  sole 
escape  from  the  gallows — Catalina  yielded,  and 
became  a sister  in  the  convent  of  Santa  Clara. 
She  was  then  twenty-eight  years  old. 

After  this  she  was,  in  a manner,  famous. 
Great  men  in  church  and  State  visited  her. 
She  traveled  in  splendor,  with  a large  and  no- 
ble escort,  and,  after  two  or  three  years  of  con- 
ventual life,  received  permission  from  his  most 
Catholic  Majesty  to  return  to  old  Spain,  of 
which  permission  she  immediately  availed  her- 
self. Going  from  Cadiz  to  Seville,  the  curious 
crowd  surged  around  her,  cheering  her  under 
the  name  of  “ La  Monja-Alferez.”  She  solicited 
a recompense  for  military  services  in  America, 
and  was  granted  a pension  of  eighteen  hundred 
crowns  by  Philip  IV.  She  made  a pilgrimage 
to  Rome,  where  Urban  Vlll.  reconciled  her 
completely  with  the  church,  and  authorized  her, 
by  brief,  to  wear  a man’s  dress  for  the  rest  of 
her  life,  on  condition  that  she  respected  God’s 
image  in  her  neighbor.  Having  been  dined  and 
wined  by  the  princes  of  the  Church  of  Rome, 
Catalina  returned  to  Spain,  and  it  is  only  known 
of  her  further  that  she  drifted  back  to  America 
in  1630.  It  seems  that  the  only  apology  to  be 
made  for  her  is  that  quaint  one  offered  by  Oc- 
tave Feuillct  for  his  pet  monster,  Camors,  which 
drew  down  such  inextinguishable  laughter  on 
his  head : “Elle  fut  une  grande  picheresse,  mats 
elU  fut  pourtant  une  femme" 

Philip  Shirley. 
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He  wore  a broad-rimmed  hat,  and  his  hair 
was  long,  and  his  whiskers  bushy.  He  was  a 
small  man,  and  drove  a mule  that  was  also 
small,  and  so  old  that  the  memoiy  of  its  youth 
must  have  been  the  merest  shadow.  The  wheels 
of  the  little  old  cart  were  so  loose  on  the  axles 
that  they  would  get  themselves  into  the  most 
unaccountable  positions,  sometimes  lurching  so 
far  to  one  side  or  the  other  that  wreck  seemed 
inevitable.  On  such  occasions,  which  were  al- 
ways unexpected,  the  little  man  had  to  lean  the 
other  way. 

“ Rags,  sacks,  an’  bot-tels  !” 

Whoa,  Beauty!  Wonder  what  this  gentle- 
man wants.  Want  to  sell  some  rags,  sir?  No? 
Could  1 ride  with  him?  No  use  stoppin’  a fel- 
low— a business  man — fer  sech  a question  ez 
thet.  In  dead  earnest?  Well,  well,  well,  well ! 
Ef  thet  didn’t  beat  him  all  holler.  A fine, 
dressed-up  gentleman  a-ridin’  through  the 
streets  in  sich  a fake  ez  thet  there  cyart — why, 
the  boys  ’ud  guy  me  out’n  my  senses. 

“Rags,  sacks,  an’  bot-tels!’’ 

Well,  jump  in,  then,  ef  I would  like  ter  hev  a 
lift.  Mebbe  I was  tired  o’  walking. 

“Rags,  sacks,  an’  bot-tels!” 

He  had  a curious  assortment  of  wares  in  the 
cart ; under  his  feet,  under  the  board  that  served 
for  a seat,  everywhere,  mixed  and  mingled; 
gunny-sacks  filled  with  strange  things;  a box 
for  bottles,  and  cups  with  the  handles  knocked 
off;  fragments  of  looking-glass;  dainty  old 
shoes  run  back  at  the  heels  and  burst  at  the 
toes  (he  imparted  to  me  in  strict  confidence  the 
name  of  the  young  lady  who  had  worn  them — 
a great  society  belle);  riff-raff  and  scum  of 
finery,  flimsiness,  and  poverty — a very  curi- 
osity-shop of  exhausted  economy  and  impa- 
tient extravagance  gone  to  waste. 

“Rags,  sacks,  an'  bot-tels!" 

It  was  the  most  doleful  chant  I ever  heard. 
It  employed  but  two  notes,  which  he  always 
struck  with  exact  precision.  There  was  no 
reference  to  a tuning-fork,  nor  clearing  the 
throat,  nor  testing  the  vocal  organs  by  running 
up  and  down  the  scale.  The  burden  of  the 
chant  was  on  the  key-note,  the  only  variation 
being  the  dropping  to  the  fourth  on  the  first 
syllable  of  “bottles,”  and  then  resuming  the  old 
position  in  the  scale  on  the  last  syllable.  This 
gave  the  word  a strange  sound,  and  I did  not  re- 
cognize  it ; so  I inquired  its  meaning. 


“Bottles,”  he  replied,  looking  surprised  and 
somewhat  contemptuous. 

There  were  ale  bottles  and  whisky  bottles; 
a bottle  the  baby  had  used;  bottles  from  the 
Rhine  and  Bordeaux ; square  bottles  and  round 
bottles ; long  bottles  and  short  bottles ; bottles 
of  every  nationality  and  pedigree;  lean  bottles 
and  fat  bottles;  bottles  with  druggists’  labels, 
and  bottles  without  labels;  dirty  bottles  and 
clean  bottles — a ragged  and  hungry  army  of 
bottles  that  had  been  through  many  struggles, 
and  that  were  destined  for  many  more  ; bottles 
of  strong  principles,  and  bottles  whose  charac- 
ters were  so  frail  that  they  would  crumble  under 
the  least  touch  of  calumny  or  adversity — the 
fag  end  of  all  the  disreputable  bottles  in  crea- 
tion. 

“Rags,  sacks,  an’  bot-tels!" 

I noticed  his  keen  little  eyes  carefully  and 
rapidly  scanning  upper-story  windows,  throw- 
ing a quick  glance  into  alleys  leading  into  back 
yards ; and  the  comprehensive  look  with  which 
he  regarded  a clothes-line,  with  its  burden  flut- 
tering in  the  wind,  conveyed  whole  volumes  of 
analytical  discrimination. 

Whoa,  Beauty!  He  had  caught  a signal 
from  a back  stair,  given  by  an  untidily  dressed, 
though  good-looking,  matron.  Beauty  came  so 
suddenly  to  a dead  halt  that  the  cart  wheels, 
which  had  been  running  peacefully  along  at  a 
considerable  inclination  to  one  side,  lurched 
over  to  the  other,  as  if  they  wanted  to  rest 
themselves  by  standing  on  the  other  leg,  and 
threw  me  violently  against  the  little  man. 

“The  streets,”  he  said,  in  an  apologetic  tone, 
“is  skimpety  like,  an’  yer  can’t  jess  calkilate 
when  you’re  a-runnin’  a-foul  of  a rut.” 

The  good  soul ' It  was  the  crazy  old  cart 
that  was  at  fault;  but  he  would  hide  its  infirm- 
ities, even  at  the  expense  of  truth. 

“Will  yer  set  in  the  cyart,”  he  said,  “an’  hoi’ 
Beauty  ’gainst  I come  back?  She’s  mostly  pur- 
ty  gentle,  an’  moutn’t  run  away;  but  she  gits 
lively  ’n  strong  at  times,  an’  hez  notions  of  her 
own,  jess  like  a woman.” 

Beauty  run  away  1 Why,  1 have  no  idea  such 
a thought  had  found  place  under  her  thick  old 
skull  for  a quarter  of  a century. 

As  I awaited  the  return  of  the  little  man,  my 
attention  fell  upon  the  patient  and  decrepit  dis- 
guise of  anatomy  that  stood  so  quietly  in  the 
patched  and  spliced  shafts  of  the  cart;  and  1 
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could  not  help  thinking  that  Beauty  was  made 
entirely  of  rags,  sacks,  and  bot-tels.  Her  brown 
hide,  patched  and  tom,  and  covered  with  the 
filth  of  the  stable  where  she  had  lain,  looked 
more  like  a sack  than  anything  I had  seen  be- 
fore. I was  sure  her  ears  were  the  dilapidated 
shoes  of  some  broken  down  song -and -dance 
man,  whose  trumpery  had  gone  to  the  rag- 
picker. I speculated  considerably  on  what  the 
old  sack  was  stuffed  with,  and  was  forced  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  great  prominences  all  over 
her  emaciated  body  were  bottles;  that  the  jagged 
ridge  along  the  back  was  propped  up  by  soda- 
water  bottles,  with  the  necks  broken  off;  and 
there  was  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the  lumps 
at  the  hips  were  Dutch  bottles  that  were  cracked, 
and  fit  for  no  other  use.  What  kind  of  rags 
was  Beauty  stuffed  with?  A problem.  But  I 
thought  the  poor  old  stomach  contained  only 
rags  that  the  Junk  dealer  had  refused — such  as 
half-wool  stockings,  worn  out  at  the  heels  and 
toes ; old  red-flannel  rags,  and  rags  that  were 
mildewed  and  rotten ; rags  that  had  been  rags 
for  three  generations,  and  sold  because  a stitch 
would  no  longer  hold  them  together.  Ah  ! but 
what  kind  of  a soul  had  Beauty?  Was  it,  too, 
made  of  rags,  sacks,  and  bottles? — or  was  it 
woven  of  fine  white  thread?  I think  not  the 
latter,  but  rather  that  it  was  composed  of  rags 
that  had  served  for  blisters,  poultices,  and  oint- 
ments ; rags  from  which  all  life  and  color  had 
faded,  leaving  them  blank,  but  white,  for  all 
that ; rags  that  had  felt  all  the  privations  to 
which  rags  can  be  subjected,  that  had  been 
torn  and  tattered  by  the  winds,  left  uncleansed 
all  their  natural  lives,  and  that  the  rats  and 
mice  had  eventually  stuffed  away  in  damp  and 
dismal  places  to  make  ncstS  of ; rags  that  had 
served  as  handkerchiefs  to  conceal  a sigh,  or 
brush  away  a tear.  There  were  sacks  in  the 
soul,  too — empty  dreams  of  emptier  oat-sacks ; 
and  bottles  in  which  flowers  had  been  put,  and 
left  to  wither  when  the  water  dried  up. 

“Rags,  sacks,  an’  bot-tels.” 

The  little  man  came  out  of  the  gate,  lugging 
a sack  full  of  rags  and  bottles.  He  deposited 
his  burden  in  the  cart,  opened  the  sack,  peered 
into  it,  buried  his  arm  in  its  contents,  and  fetch- 
ed up  an  empty  bottle.  This  he  deposited  in 
the  box,  and  repeated  the  operation  until  he  had 
taken  out  all  the  bottles,  leaving  only  the  rags. 

“Are  rags  dear?”  I asked. 

“Oh,”  he  replied,  with  a shrug,  “a  business 
man  can’t  growl  about  trifles,  you  know.  Them 
rags'll  weigh  ’bout  ten  pounds.” 

“How  much  did  they  cost  you?” 

“Well,  yer  see,  people  wants  all  the  money 
they  kin  git.  Them  people  in  there’s  mighty 
close.”  And  he  added,  with  a knowing  look. 


“There’s  queer  stories  about  ’em.  An’  then, 
times  is  purty  close.  They  wanted  twenty-five 
cents  for  ’em,  an’  kinder  stuck  to  it  like;  but  I 
warn’t  on  the  buy  thet  strong,  an’  when  I got 
’em  down  to  fifteen  cents,  I tuck  ’em." 

As  we  jogged  down  the  street,  he  continued 
his  cry : 

“Rags,  sacks,  an’  bot-tels.” 

The  house  from  which  we  had  just  made  the 
purchase  was  apparently  that  of  well-to-do  peo- 
ple. There  was  neatly  trimmed  shrubbery  in 
the  garden,  a smooth  grass-plat,  and  flowers. 
The  handle  of  the  door- bell  was  silver  - phated. 
My  fancy  clung  to  that  house,  with  its  slovenly 
matron,  stood  upon  the  door-step,  on  which 
was  a mat  bearing  the  word  “ Welcome,”  turned 
the  h,andle,  and  entered.  Then  I found  a rug 
at  every  door,  but  they  were  all  woven  of  rags. 
There  were  rag  carpets  ever)’where.  Under- 
neath the  spotless  white  bed-spreads  were  quilts 
m.ade  of  odd  bits  of  cloth  and  rags  from  unim- 
aginable sources.  I was  so  disheartened  in  the 
search  for  something  new,  and  fresh,  and  whole, 
that  was  hidden  from  outer  sight,  that  I went 
down  into  the  hearts  of  these  people  to  find, 
perchance,  a single  thing  that  was  not  tom,  and 
tattered,  and  empty;  but  a great  night -mare 
there  confronted  me.  It  was  a scare -crow, 
dressed  in  rags  that  it  had  worn  so  long  they 
were  falling  off  by  piecemeal,  exposing  a frame 
that  was  warped  and  awry ; that  was  split  where 
the  nails  had  been  driven  into  it,  and  that  was 
tied  up  with  odds  and  ends  of  strings,  and 
leather  thongs  cut  from  old  boot-legs.  Terri- 
fied with  the  spectacle,  I hid  myself  in  the  in- 
nermost closet  of  that  slovenly  matron’s  (the 
mother’s)  heart,  and  there  I was  blinded  by 
cobwebs  and  choked  by  dust.  I stumbled  upon 
a heap  of  ashes  in  a very  dark  comer.  They 
enveloped  me  in  a cloud.  I was  suffocating, 
and  gasping  for  breath,  when  I was  borne  down 
into  the  ashes  by  a heap  of  rags,  sacks,  and 
bottles,  that  fell  from  above,  and  crushed  me 
with  the  weight  of  a mountain.  Struggling 
madly,  I fought  my  way  out.  I gained  the  top 
' of  the  mountain,  and  clambered  down  the  side. 
I fell  over  something  as  1 turned  to  leave.  The 
darkness  was  oppressive,  the  dust  suffocating. 
I I felt  at  my  feet  in  the  utter  blackness,  and 
found,  grinning,  and  ghastly,  all  dry,  and  parch- 
ed, and  shriveled,  .and  whitened — a skeleton. 
“Rags,  sacks,  an’  bot-tels.” 

We  did  a driving  trade  that  day.  All  the 
rags,  sacks,  and  bottles  in  the  town  seemed  to 
j flock  to  us  as  to  a haven  of  rest ; for  they  must 
I have  known  that  a great  future  was  opening  up 
I before  them,  in  which,  purified  and  transformed, 
I they  would  come  to  occupy  higher  positions  in 
< J^*^nd  serve  nobler  purposes.  But  we  drove 
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terribly  hard  bargains,  and  sometimes  exhibited 
a meagemess  of  soul  that  was  contemptible.  It 
must  be  understood  that  we  could  not  avoid 
this : for  did  we  not  have  at  home  five  or  six  lit- 
tle empty,  tow-head  bottles,  that  had  to  be  filled 
so  often  ? Did  we  not  have  five  or  six  little  bun- 
dles of  rags  that  would  shiver,  and  that  had  to 
be  kept  warm?  And  we  loved  them,  even  if 
people  did  say  we  were  mean  and  hard-hearted ; 
even  if  dogs  dtd  growl  at  us ; even  if  we  were 
cursed,  and  kicked,  and  driven  out  of  back 
yards,  drenched  with  dirty  water  the  kitchen- 
maid  had  thrown  upon  us.  But  this  occurred 
only  once,  and  then  there  happened  to  be  a sil- 
ver spoon  in  the  bottom  of  the  dish-pan.  It 
struck  us  scornfully,  and  fell  to  the  ground,  and 
we  very  slyly  and  very  quietly  put  it  into  our 
pocket. 

“R.ags,  sacks,  an’  bot-tels!” 

The  day’s  work  was  finally  done,  and  the  lit- 
tle man  turned  Beauty’s  head  homeward.  His 
business-like  look  went  out,  giving  place  to  one 
of  sadness  and  anxiety. 

“My  little  girl  is  very  sick,”  he  said. 

“Ah!” 

“Yes,  very  sick.  Most  afeard  she  won’t  live 
long.” 

I accompanied  him  home.  His  house  was  a 
miserable  hovel,  with  neither  floor  nor  chimney. 
The  furniture  consisted  of  a broken  table,  an 
old  chair,  and  a quantity  of  rags  spread  in  the 
comer  for  a bed.  The  little  man  approached 
the  bed,  and,  with  womanly  tenderness,  stooped 
down  and  kissed  a little  bundle  of  rags  almost 
buried  in  the  pile. 

“How  is  my  little  Mag?” 

A wan,  thin  face  smiled,  and  a weak  voice 
replied,  as  two  emaciated  little  arms  sought  his 
neck : 

“Oh,  papa,  I’m  so  glad  you’ve  come.  Give 
me  some  water,  papa.” 

The  little  man  held  up  her  head,  and  she 
eagerly  swallowed  some  water  from  a broken 
bottle. 

“I’ve  been  so  lonesome,  papa — so  lonesome. 
They  all  went  away  and  left  me,  and  a great 
big  rat  got  on  the  bed.” 

“Where  is  the  mother?”  I asked. 

“Dead,”  he  replied. 

I approached  the  little  sufferer,  took  her  tiny 
hands  in  mine,  and  found  them  cold.  I kissed 
her  forehead  and  lips,  and  found  them  hot. 
An  indefinable  horror  was  stealing  over  me, 
as  if  I stood  in  the  presence  of  something  in- 
visible that  was  repulsive  to  nature. 

“Papa,”  she  said,  “did  you  bring  me  any 
pretty  rags?” 

“ Lots  of  ’em,  Mag,  lots  of  ’em.  Whole  heu|| 
of  ’em.” 


“Let  me  see  ’em,  papa.  And — and  will  you 
make  me  a pretty  rag  doll?”  she  asked  me,  hes- 
itatingly. “Papa  can’t  make  ’em  as  pretty  as 
I can,  and  I am  so  weak  I can’t  make  ’em  any 
more.” 

Her  poor  eyes  sparkled  as  I rummaged  the 
sacks  for  the  finest  and  brightest  rags,  and 
made  them  into  a very  princess  of  rag  dolls. 
She  clasped  it  to  her  breast,  and  kissed  it  again 
and  again,  and  laughed  some,  and  cried  some, 
and  called  it  pet  names,  and  said  it  was  the 
prettiest  doll  she  ever  saw.  Then  she  kissed 
me,  and  laughed  and  cried  again.  1 asked  her 
if  she  wanted  something  nice  to  eat,  for  I was 
prompted  to  this  by  the  dre.adful  feeling  that  1 
could  not  understand.  She  shook  her  little  flax- 
en head  slowly,  but  sadly. 

“Wouldn’t  you  like  a nice,  big,  round  orange?” 

A great,  hungry  eagerness  came  into  her  eyes, 
and  the  pale  little  face  slightly  colored. 

“Oh  1”  she  said,  “an  orange.  I never  tasted 
but  one.” 

Somehow  my  eyes  became  so  dim  that  I 
turned  away,  and  discovered  the  rag-picker 
quietly  crying.  Then  the  truth  came  upon  me, 
and  overpowered  me.  There  lay  before  me,  on 
the  bed  of  rags,  a human  being,  drifting  away. 
While  church  spires  pointed  proudly  to  heaven ; 
while  there  were  people  in  the  world  with  gen- 
erous but  ignorant  impulses ; in  the  broad  light 
of  day,  when  the  birds  were  singing,  and  the 
sun  shining  brightly;  in  the  fullness  of  time, 
and  by  the  grace  of  God ; at  the  very  footstool 
of  the  Throne  in  heaven,  lay  that  little  mortal 
dying — of  what?  Slarvalion. 

W.as  I already  too  late?  I rushed  from  the 
hovel,  stunned  and  staggering,  looking  for  Life ; 
and,  ringing  in  my  ears,  rousing  every  energy, 
was  the  solemn,  funeral,  heart-breaking  cry : 

“Rags,  sacks,  an’  bot-tels !” 

• 

That  was  ten  years  ago.  The  little  man  and 
Beauty  have  long  since  passed  away.  My  ward 
has  just  grown  into  lovely  womanhood,  pale, 
thoughtful,  beautiful.  I cannot  imagine  why 
the  other  boarders  look  at  each  other  and  smile 
when  I kiss  Mag  “good  night,”  and  when  she 
turns  at  the  door,  and  throws  me  a kiss,  with 
her  eyes  full  of  pure  affection.  But,  somehow, 
the  world  is  brighter  than  it  used  to  be.  I am 
greatly  mortified  to  find  a few  gray  hairs  in  my 
head,  for  1 am  afraid  people  will  think  1 am 
getting  old.  I am  told  that  1 am  much  more 
careful  with  my  dress  than  I was  a few  years 
ago.  1 am  sure  I feel  younger  than  I did  ten 
years  ago.  Those  are  very  meddlesome  board- 
ers, and,  comparing  them  with  Mag,  I care  no 
more  for  them  than  for  so  many  rags,  sacks, 
and  bottles.  W.  C.  Morrow. 
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FAILURE. 

Long  ago  you  said  to  me,  “Sweet, 

A glorious  kingdom  before  you  lies;” 

You  pointed  it  out  to  my  willing  feet,  • 

You  lighted  the  way  with  your  loving  eyes. 

Many  the  triumphs  the  years  have  brought ; 

Keen  the  pleasures,  but  keener  the  pain. 

I stand  by  your  side  in  the  realm  of  thought. 

And  I ask  myself,  is  it  loss  or  gain? 

You  give  to  me  generous  meed  of  praise, 

You  give  to  me  honor  and  trust,  I know ; 

But  you  think  with  regret  of  my  simple  ways, 

My  fond  unwisdom  of  long  ago. 

Though  I speak  with  the  wisdom  of  gods  and  men 
(This  is  the  bitter  that  spoils  my  sweet), 

I know  full  well  that  never  again 

Can  I stir  your  pulse  by  a single  beat. 

You  are  not  to  blame.  There  is  nought  to  be  said ; 

Ever  by  fate  is  our  planning  crossed. 

I did  the  best  that  I could,  love-led. 

For  the  sake  of  winning  what  I have  lost. 

Carlotta  Perry. 


PROBABLE  CHANGES  IN  AMERICAN  GOVERNMENT. 


I think  It  cannot  be  too  often  repeated  that 
governments,  in  the  main,  are  more  the  creat- 
ures of  chance  than  of  design.  It  will  be  found 
on  reflection  that  the  Federal  American  Gov- 
ernment is  no  exception.  We  speak  of  the  Con- 
stitution writers  as  the  “founders”  of  our  sys- 
tem. But  we  are  too  apt  to  mean  the  creators 
of  it — having  ungovemed  freedom  of  action  in 
its  creation.  They  did  not  so  understand  their 
task.  They  knew  it  to  be  simply  “the  work  of 
introducing  into  a country  the  best  institutions 
which,  in  the  existing  state  of  that  countr)’,  it 
is  capable  of  in  any  tolerable  degree.”  This 
was  their  work;  but  chance  furnished  the  ma- 
terials— a new  country,  divided  into  colonies; 
a practically  republican  (though  not  strictly 
democratic)  state  of  society;  the  heritage  (in- 
cubus or  blessing?)  of  British  electoral  customs; 


an  apparent  tendency  of  society  toward  democ- 
racy all  over  the  world,  and  a list  not  necessa- 
ry to  enumerate  here.  It  does  not  belittle  their 
achievement  to  understand,  that  chance  fur- 
nished the  occasion  and  the  means.  Other  oc- 
casions and  means  for  other  political  achieve- 
ments— as  great,  if  not  similar — have  at  other 
times  in  the  history  of  the  world  fallen  to  other 
men;  but  none  have,  like  them,  been  grandly 
the  masters  of  the  moment.  Political  insight 
grows,  if  we  remember  that  the  first  essential  is 
to  understand  things  as  they  are  at  present, 
their  causes  and  consequences.  If  our  Gov- 
ernment be  all  expressed  in  the  Constitution  it 
is  certainly  the  handiwork  of  one  generation  of 
men  bearing  no  great  mark  of  mutability.  But 
let  us  ask  ourselves  these  questions : Is  it  doing 
ll^ame  work  for  us  that  it  did  for  its  found- 
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crs?  Is  it  doing  our  work  in  the  same  way 
that  it  did  that  of  its  founders?  Is  it  doing 
our  work  in  the  very  way  that  its  founders 
would  have  wished  it  to  do  our  work?  Let 
us,  in  short,  judge  it  as  the  founders  were  will- 
ing it  should  be  judged  in  their  day — in  the 
same  way  that  all  governments  must  be  judg- 
ed— by  what  happens  to  man  from  men  be- 
cause of  it ; and  no  thinking  man  will  honestly 
claim  it  is  the  handiwork  of  the  Constitution 
wTiters,  as  they  designed  it  to  be  in  this  day 
and  under  our  circumstances.  Chance  has 
added  materials  which,  in  the  hands  of  new 
men,  have  changed  it  (whether  good  workmen 
or  not,  let  one  hundred  years  hence  answer),  so 
that  it  is  now,  in  many  material  rcspects,'“a 
new  thing  under  the  sun.” 

It  will  be  admitted,  I think,  that  it  was  the 
design  of  the  Constitution  writers,  above  all 
other  things,  to  give  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica a good  government.  But  there  was  nothing 
Utopian  in  their  schemes.  Not  even  those 
among  them  who  were  most  imbued  with  the 
prevalent  notions  of  the  “rights  of  man”  sup- 
posed for  a moment  that  it  was  practicable  to 
establish  and  maintain  either  a pure  democra- 
cy— that  is,  a government  where  all  the  adult 
males  should  directly  meet  in  person  and  par- 
ticipate equally  in  all  the  affairs  of  government ; 
or  a pure  representative  democracy — that  is, 
one  in  which  each  man  has  the  same  right  to 
hold  office  as  his  neighbor,  to  take  office  by 
rotation  or  be  chosen  by  lot.  They  understood 
that  true  freedom  consisted  in  “laws  made  for 
the  sake  of  liberty,  not  liberty  merely  to  make 
laws.”  I am  sure  that  they  did  not  doubt  that 
there  was  ignorance  and  vice  as  well  as  intelli- 
gence and  virtue  in  the  world,  and  always  would 
be;  and  that  if  government  were  to  be  worth 
anything  to  man,  were  even  to  have  power  to 
maintain  itself,  it  should  in  every  sense  be  the 
ally  of  intelligence  and  virtue ; that  it  should 
be  “the  sum  of  all  its  parts”  (to  use  this  true 
saying  in  its  generally,  but  erroneously,  under- 
stood meaning),  that  is  to  say,  that  if  a majority 
of  society  should  become  ignorant  and  vicious, 
it  would  be  a good  thing  that  government  should 
then  contain  a similar  proportion  of  ignorance 
and  vice,  is  a proposition  the  most  influential 
and  thinking  men  among  them  would  have  re- 
coiled from.  They  knew  that  such  a govern- 
ment must  die  itself,  or  be  the  death  of  society. 
Almost  to  a man,  they  would  have  said  (even 
the  black  sheep  among  them,  if  there  were 
any  such)  that  in  a corrupt  state  of  society,  or 
where  ignorance  on  governmental  affairs  pre- 
vails, the  good  and  intelligent  men  are  entitled 
to  hold  the  reins  of  government ; and  in  every 
government,  at  all  times,  the  best  men  Itave 


the  best  right  to  rule.  It  is  the  forward  tenden- 
cy of  all  forms  of  society  to  secure  the  best 
men  as  leaders.  It  is  an  ineradicable  tendency ; 
even  mobs  obey  it. 

So  far  as  any  man  could  then,  or  can  now, 
see,  the  men  at  the  head  of  affairs  during  the 
American  Revolution,  and  in  the  Constitutional 
Convention,  were  fully  and  fairly  the  represent- 
atives of  the  American  people  in  every  sense. 
They  had  among  them  the  wisest,  the  best,  the 
most  purely  patriotic  of  the  country ; and  1 do 
not  doubt  they  had  among  them  many  who 
were  not  wise,  nor  good,  nor  purely  patriotic — 
to  whom  sounding  phrases  were  more  than 
truth,  who  were  jealous  of  the  power  of  abler 
men,  and  to  whom  place  was  more  than  coun- 
try. But  the  subst.ance  of  power  h.ad  been  in 
the  best  hands  for  many  years  previously,  not- 
withstanding British  errors  and  obstinacies,  and 
had  continued  in  such  hands  even  during  rev- 
olution. This  had  come  through  the  British 
system  of  representation,  suitable  to  a small 
or  thinly  populated  country,  where  men  of  tal- 
ent and  virtue  could  not  be  “buried  alive,”  as 
many  such  are  to-day  in  this  vast  America. 
That  was  a system  of  more  or  less  open  and 
direct  personal  nomination  and  candidacy  for 
office : occasionally,  of  course,  there  was  a spon- 
taneous movement  of  the  minds  of  constituents 
in  the  direction  of  an  eminently  qualified  m,an 
not  directly  seeking  office.  It  differed  from  the 
British  system  of  nomination  and  candidacy  in 
minor  matters,  owing  to  the  more  democratic 
state  of  society,  and  to  the  more  gener.al  priv- 
ilege of  the  suffrage.  But  the  suffrage  was  not 
universal  at  any  time  during  the  foundation  of 
our  Government;  if  any  one  has  a different 
idea,  he  has  but  to  read  the  electoral  laws  in 
existence  at  the  time,  and  the  first  constitutions 
of  the  various  States  adopted  after  independ- 
ence, to  be  convinced  of  his  error.  The  judges, 
all  the  great  State  officers,  and  m.iny  of  the 
minor  officials,  like  sheriffs,  were  either  appoint- 
ed or  elected  by  the  Legislature.  The  legisla- 
tive representatives  in  the  lower  houses,  and 
purely  municip.al  officers,  were  almost  the  only 
officials  generally  elected  by  the  people  through- 
out the  States ; but,  for  whatever  office  exer- 
cised, the  right  of  suffrage  was  limited  to  prop- 
erty-holders and  tax-payers.  Thus  a consid- 
erable number  of  persons,  exclusive  even  of  the 
large  number  of  negro  slaves,  were  excluded 
from  any  vote.  This  British  system  of  personal 
nomination  and  candidature,  engrafted  on  a 
more  democratic  and  entirely  republican  state 
of  society,  by  relegating  the  choice  of  admin- 
istrative and  judicial  officers  to  the  class  most 
competent  to  judge  of  their  qualifications,  had 
given  the  best  men  in  the  country  to  the  public 
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service,  had  been  found  sufficient  to  carry  the 
people  through  the  perils  of  a revolution,  and, 
it  seemed  plain,  might  safely  be  trusted  for  the 
future.  Its  features  were  imitated  in  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution.  There  was  no  supposition 
that  in  the  latter  it  would  ever  be  greatly 
changed ; certainly  no  danger  for  the  Govern- 
ment was  feared  in  that  direction,  liut  there 
it  has  changed.  There  is  the  spot  in  the  Con- 
stitution, which,  in  my  opinion,  has  been  shown 
by  the  history  of  our  day  to  be  weakest.  The 
wisest  men  cannot  be  altogether  wise. 

Satisfied  with  the  system  of  representation 
then  in  existence  and  working  well,  the  Consti- 
tution writers  wisely  turned  their  attention  to 
the  apparent  weaknesses  of  the  federal  republic 
they  desired  to  found.  They  aimed  to  make  it 
strong  in  three  things : Against  foreign  ene- 
mies, against  disintegration  from  domestic  rival- 
ry, against  the  ambition  of  any  citizen  or  clique 
of  citizens.  These  were  its  dangers.  Could  it 
be  protected  from  them,  it  seemed  clear  that  it 
must  yield  the  American  people  the  best  fruits 
of  government.  That  the  framers  of  the  Con- 
stitution succeeded,  our  history  to  this  day  at- 
tests to  their  sufficient  honor.  When  their 
work  was  done  they  hoped,  no  doubt,  that  they 
had  made  a government  which  not  only  then 
did,  but  always  would,  “fairly  well  represent 
the  existing  state  of  society;  would  allow  of 
change  with  the  situation  of  the  persons  who 
should  enjoy  or  be  subject  to  it;  in  a word, 
would  fit  society  as  a man’s  clothes  fit  him, 
freely  and  fairly  toward  all  parts,  for  the  best 
interests  of  each  and  all.” 

Among  the  means  which  seemed  essential  to 
the  well  being  of  representative  government  the 
existence  of  parties  was  prominent  before  the 
minds  of  the  Constitution  writers.  There  was 
no  doubt  that  parties  were  essential  things  for 
carrying  on  government.  There  was  no  doubt 
that  the  “watchfulness  of  the  opposition”  had 
maintained  English  liberty.  So  long  as  party 
did  not  degenerate  into  sectionalism,  did  not 
array  State  government  against  State  govern- 
ment, it  was  all  but  essential.  1 do  not  doubt 
that  many  of  the  men  who  gave  us  our  govern- 
ment, when,  after  its  existence,  they  saw  par- 
ties array  themselves  into  opponents  and  sup- 
porters of  the  extension  of  the  Federal  idea, 
may  have  congratulated  their  country  on  the 
fact  that  here  was  a principle  which  divided  all 
the  people  without  regard  to  section ; which 
gave  them  a cause  of  diffarence  that  would  lead 
one  party  to  watchfulness  of  the  encroachments 
of  central  power,  and  another  to  watchfulness 
of  the  mutiny  of  sections.  The  two  paths  of 
tyrants  to  power  in  free  States — centralization 
and  division — were  forever  guarded.  And  there 


was  ground  for  congratulation.  Did  they  not 
save  us  from  disintegration?  Perhaps,  too,  they 
have  saved  or  may  yet  save  us  from  Cscsar  and 
the  Pranorian  Guards. 

But  it  was  not  the  rule  of  party  in  close  anal- 
ogy to  the  English  system  (where  distinction  of 
ideas  is  everything  and  organization  weakjwhich 
eventually  est.ablished  itself  in  America.  The 
English  system  may  have  been  good  enough 
for  the  domestic  management  of  a small  state 
in  the  days  of  George  111.  It  is  wretched 
enough  now  if  Mr.  Hare,  and  Mr.  Mill,  and 
dozens  of  other  thoughtful  Fmglishmen,  c.an  be 
trusted.  But  for  a continent,  thinly  populated 
though  it  may  be,  it  never  was  a tolerable  sys- 
tem. Party  must  have  great  cohesion  to  govern 
a continent.  The  English  system  became  im- 
possible almost  as  soon  as  we  left  off  swaddling 
clothes.  Down  to  the  year  1820  there  were  no 
material  changes  in  the  State  constitutions  af- 
fecting the  exercise  of  the  suffrage.  From  that 
time  forward  the  progress  of  a great  change  in 
the  workings  of  our  Government  is  apparent  to 
any  one  who  examines  its  history.  It  may  be 
summed  up  in  this  way.  1 take  from  Mr.  Sea- 
man’s book*  the  first  three  subdivisions;  1 have 
added  the  fourth : 

1.  The  election  of  the  Presidential  electors 
came  to  be  made  by  the  people  by  general 
ticket. 

2.  Sheriffs  and  other  county  officers  came  to 
be  elected  directly  by  the  people. 

3.  State  officers  and  judges  of  courts  of  rec- 
ord came  to  be  elected  directly  by  the  people. 

4.  The  suffrage  was  made  universal  through- 
out the  country,  by  which  a large  number  of  ig- 
norant whites  and  blacks  now  participate  in  the 
election  of  nearly  all  officers  of  every  grade 
whose  appointment  is  not  directly  provided  for 
by  the  Federal  Constitution. 

Following  the  first  movement  of  this  great 
change  came  the  partisan  nominating  conven- 
tion. The  first  of  these  conventions  was  held 
in  1S24,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  for  the  nom- 
ination of  State  officers.  The  first  partis,an  na- 
tional convention  was  held  in  the  year  1832. 
These  conventions  now  form  an  app.arently  per- 
manent part  of  our  system  of  government,  as 
markedly  American  as  any  part  of  the  Consti- 
tution. But  they  are  not  provided  for  in  the  Con- 
stitution, or  controlled  by  our  laws.  And  they 
were  not  imagined  by  the  Constitution  writers. 

The  change  is  accomplished  now,  and  it  is 
beyond  recall.  We  are  face  to  face  with  its  re- 
sults. If  we  examine  them  closely  we  shall  find 
that  the  change  has  been  a great  one;  and  I 
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think  it  will  follow  that  it  is  fruitful  of  other 
changes. 

The  government  founded  in  this  country  was 
certainly  intended  to  be  the  will  of  .all  the  peo- 
ple, and  the  action  of  the  best  among  the  peo- 
ple. What  is  it  now.^ 

*'It  is  the  will  of  the  dominant  party,  not  the  will  of 
the  people.  Those  of  us  who  do  not  belong  to  the  dom- 
inant party  have  no  more  voice  in  the  Government  than 
if  we  lived  in  France  or  Algiers." 

I am  quoting  the  words  of  the  New  York 

Times: 

"We,  the  minority,  are  aliens — not  in  view  of  the  law, 
but  in  view  of  the  actual  government  of  the  country, 
Mr.  Gladstone"  (he  had  taken  Mr.  Lowe  into  the  cab- 
inet notwithstanding  he  did  not  follow  his  party  in  one 
particular)  "may  be  of  the  opinion  that  the  strength  and 
right  working  of  a government  does  not  consist  wholly 
in  the  number  of  its  votes — that  talent,  debating  power, 
sagacity,  and  high  personal  ch.aracter  still  count  for 
something,  even  to  a government  whose  orthodox  sup- 
porters are  largely  in  the  majority.  We  have  got  over 
all  such  obsolete  ideas  in  this  country.  When  a party 
has  a large  majority  of  votes"  — 

(No,  I say,  when  it  has  any  majority  of  votes 
whatever ) 

— "it  can  do  anything  it  likes.  It  needs  nobody's  sup- 
port, and  scorns  to  look  outside  its  own  party  lines  for 
support.  All  it  has  to  do  is  to  feed  its  own  followers 
well,  and  see  to  it  that  not  the  smallest  nubbin  of  patron- 
age falls  to  anybody  who  is  outside  the  party  fold.  In 
this  country  party  is  the  ruling  imwer.  The  government 
is  nothing  but  the  ruling  p.arty.  Whatever  aids  the 
party  aids  the  governmenL  The  only  proper  and  legit- 
imate mode  of  aiding  the  government,  therefore,  is  to 
aid  the  party.  Whatever  does  that  is  right : whatever 
don’t  do  that  is  all  wrong.  This  fundamental  principle 
of  popular  government  has  not  yet  penetrated  the  Brit- 
ish mind.  Parties  in  Enghtnd  think  it  worth  while  to  con- 
ciliate the  confidence  and  support  of  their  opponents, 
as  well  as  of  their  stanch  supporters.  The  general 
sentiment  of  the  country  seems  to  them  worth  something 
and  they  try  to  get  it  on  their  side.  • • How  can  a 
party  be  expected  to  maintain  itself,  if  it  is  to  be  thus  cut 
off  from  the  full  breasts  of  government  patronage?  What 
encouragement  have  politicians  to  work  for  a party  vic- 
tory, if  they  see  any  slices  of  its  rewards  coolly  turned 
over  to  any  who  doubt  its  right  to  control  in  all  particu- 
lars?"  What  right  has  any  party  man  to  a judgment  or 
conscience  of  his  own?  What  business  tuts  he  to  set  up 
for  himself — to  act  upon  his  own  convictions  of  duty,  in- 
stead of  following  in  the  train  of  his  party,  content  to 
obey  its  behests,  and  ask  no  questions?" 

I am  quite  sure  that  that  quotation  states 
the  nature  of  the  practical  sovereignty  exercised 
over  the  American  people  of  this  day.  And  I 
am  sure  it  is  essentially  a different  thing  from 
the  government  designed  by  the  fathers  of  the 
country ; that  no  hint  of  it  is  contained  in  the 
Constitution  which  came  from  their  hands; 


that  it  would  be  as  odious  a thing  to  them  as 
the  limited  monarchy  from  which  they  rebelled. 
We  have  the  form  of  the  government  which 
they  left  us,  but  the  substance  for  which  they 
designed  that  form  to  be  a protection  has 
slipped  from  us  utterly. 

Let  us  examine  our  condition  a little  further. 
There  was  lately  sitting  in  Chicago  a body 
called  the  N.ational  Republican  Convention. 
It  was  a partisan  body,  called  for  strictly  parti- 
san purposes ; and  later,  we  had  another,  called 
a National  Democratic  Convention,  sitting  else- 
where. These  are  the  giants  which  contend  be- 
tween them  for  the  possession  of  all  of  us,  and 
one  of  them  will,  in  time,  seize  us,  wriggling 
more  or  less  feebly,  in  its  unyielding  grasp. 
One  or  the  other  of  them  is  the  body  of  offi- 
cers of  government  for  the  next  four  years. 
They  are  therefore  the  things  which  tell  us 
what  we  shall  be  for  that  period ; what  meas- 
ures of  government  we  shall  treat  ourselves  to ; 
who  shall  be  our  masters;  how  our  m.asters 
shall  act  towards  us — they  are  the  legislatures, 
the  judiciaries,  the  executives,  national  pros- 
perity, individual  liberty,  happiness,  or  mis- 
ery, to  many  among  us— more  than  the  things 
at  national  capital  and  State  capitals,  county 
court  houses  and  prisons,  which  we  delude  our- 
selves into  thinking  exist  independently  of  them 
by  the  wisdom  of  our  fathers  and  our  own  wills. 

How  came  these  bodies  to  possess  this  power.^ 
During  the  first  century  of  our  n.ational  exist- 
ence there  was  practically  one  great  question 
in  American  politics,  which  oversh.adowed  and 
hid  all  minor  differences  of  opinion.  Now  and 
then  it  may  have  been  lost  sight  of  for  a mo- 
ment, but,  whether  they  remembered  it  or  not, 
it  was  always  present  in  the  minds  and  hearts 
of  the  American  people.  It  concerned  their  fut- 
ure as  a nation.  There  could  be  but  two  opin- 
ions on  it,  and  there  could  practically,  there- 
fore, be  but  two  parties  in  the  government.  It 
assumed  many  forms,  but  it  always  meant  “dis- 
integration or  cohesion."  It  could  not  be  settled 
but  by  one  of  the  bloodiest  wars  of  modern 
times.  And  organization  perfected  itself,  and 
partisanship  deepened,as  the  struggle  approach- 
ed this  final  result.  Thus  there  seemed  to  be 
but  two  great  parties  possible  in  America,  and 
thus  they  necessarily  came  to  be  rigidly  exclu- 
sive. It  is  well  to  remember  this, however;  these 
nominating  conventions,  as  the  supreme  hier- 
archy of  party,  sprung  into  existence  from  inher- 
ent love  of  liberty  and  devotion  to  constitu- 
tional forms,  on  the  part  of  the  American  peo- 
ple. They  were  the  consequence  of  a revolt 
from  “King  Caucus,”  a system  of  hole-and-cor- 
ner nominations  indulged  in  by  high  officials, 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  general  body  of  citizens. 
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contrary  to  the  design  of  the  Constitution  and 
the  spirit  of  all  progress  in  government. 

Did  the  revolt  succeed  in  accomplishing  its 
object,  and  are  these  nominating  conventions  a 
system  in  accord  with  the  spirit  of  the  Constitu- 
tion? The  revolt  may  have  been  successful  for  a 
time,  and  to  a limited  extent  it  may  have  lessen- 
ed the  power  of  Caucus  ; but  he  has  now  a surer 
grasp  than  ever,  because  it  is  partially  hidden 
under  the  semblance  of  a representative  sys- 
tem. And  to  the  second  part  of  my  question 
I unhesitatingly  answer  that,  however  and  with 
what  purpose,  good  or  bad,  they  were  devised, 
these  bodies  are  a clear  infringement  on  the 
spirit  of  the  Constitution.  They  are  met  osten- 
sibly to  nominate  candidates  for  the  I’rcsidcncy. 
They  offer  you  ultimately  liuo  men  to  choose 
from,  and  you  must  take  your  choice,  however 
little  you  like  either,  or  else  be  disfranchised. 
The  Constitution  intended  you  should  elect  the 
worthiest  and  best  men  among  you  in  your  sev- 
eral States  as  an  electoral  college,  to  freely  de- 
liberate upon  the  special  suitableness  of  every 
possible  man  for  the  particular  duties  of  that 
office,  and  freely  exercise  its  so  matured  and 
unbounded  choice  for  you,  as  the  nearest  and 
best  approach  to  pure  representative  democ- 
racy, in  this  regard,  that  could  be  devised  for 
this  federal  republic.  But  these  partisan  con- 
ventions have  stepped  in,  and  said,  “No.  There 
shall  be  no  choice  but  such  as  we  dictate.  You 
may  utterly  abhor  the  selections  we  make  for 
you  to  pick  from,  but  pick  you  must,  or  refrain 
from  voting.  Your  electoral  college  must  con- 
tain only  our  tools,  our  nominees,  and  in  no  par- 
ticular must  it  venture  to  act  for  you,  but  only 
for  us.”  The  man  nominated  may  be  a sound 
Republican  or  Democrat,  and  in  that  particular 
suit  your  tastes;  but  what  if  the  issues  between 
those  parties  are  of  no  more  importance  for  the 
time  being  to  the  country  than  one  of  “ins”  and 
“outs;”  what  if  both  parties  leave  out  of  sight, 
or  trifle  with,  some  question  uppermost  in  your 
mind — free  trade  or  protection,  Chinese  or 
no  Chinese,  civil  service  reform  or  the  “spoils 
system” — .and  offer  you  men  with  no  decided 
policy  in  these  present  important  questions?  In 
that  event — not  an  impossible,  not  even  an  in- 
frequent one — the  true  influence  which  your 
vote  should  have  on  the  selection  of  a 1‘resi- 
dent  is  absolutely  lost.  Where  is  the  value  of 
such  a franchise  for  such  an  occasion?  Where- 
as it  was  intended  by  the  electoral  college  sys- 
tem set  forth  in  the  Constitution — and  1 do  not 
doubt  it  would  have  resulted,  if  that  system  had 
been  fully  developed  in  just  accord  with  its  true 
intent — that  the  President  chosen  by  it  would 
represent  all  of  the  sound,  and  as  many  of  the 
prevailing,  political  opinions  of  the  country  as  1 


it  is  possible  for  a single  man  to  do.  Not  only 
in  this  particular  is  the  operation  of  these 
partisan  nominating  conventions  a gross  de- 
parture from  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution,  but 
in  another,  and  far  more  serious  one.  The  Con- 
stitution declares  that  “no  Senator  or  Repre- 
sentative, or  person  holding  an  office  of  trust  or 
profit  under  the  United  States,  shall  be  ap- 
pointed an  elector.”  Surely  any  one  can  see 
the  objects  of  this  provision  without  recurring 
to  the  e.xplanatoiy  literature  on  the  subject,  with 
which  we  are  familiar.  It  means  that  the  influ- 
ence of  high  place,  or  of  place  or  office  of  any 
kind,  shall  not  sway  the  choice  of  the  electoral 
college.  It  means  that  there  shall  be  no  cliques 
to  snatch  from  the  people's  electors  the  un- 
bounded choice;  that  it  shall  never  inflexibly 
be  limited  to  any  oligarchy,  bureaucracy,  cote- 
rie, clique,  or  faction,  holding  among  them,  for 
the  time  being,  the  places  of  government.  It 
means  that  such  a prize  shall  be  contended  for 
by  worthy  striving  of  good  men  to  gain  the  con- 
fidence of  their  fellow -citizens,  and  that  all 
temptation  or  power  to  win  it  by  intrigue,  com- 
bination, bargain,  rotation,  or  to  the  exclusion 
of  anybody,  shall  be  unavailing.  But  I say, 
and  we  all  know,  that,  practically,  these  parti- 
san conventions  entirely  override  this  purpose. 
.“They  have  their  birth  in  clique  and  faction  of 
the  narrowest  and  most  exclusive  sort.”  They 
are  originated  and  controlled  by  the  very  men 
whom  the  Constitution  expressly  prohibits  from 
interfering  in  any  way  with  the  free  rights  of 
the  electors.  A committee  exists,  calling  itself, 
as  may  be,  the  National  Republican  or  Demo- 
cratic Committee.  It  is  composed  of  “Sena- 
ators  and  Representatives  in  Congress,  and  per- 
sons holding  places  of  honor  or  profit  under  the 
U nited  States,”  or  by  the  certain  proxies  of  such 
persons.  This  committee  is  the  Propaganda 
Fide,  or  the  St.  Petersburg  or  Paris  Centr.al 
Police  Bureau,  of  this  republic,  with  its  inquis- 
itors, or  spies,  in  every  quarter,  prompted  by 
narrow  fanaticism,  or  paid  by  the  hope  of  its 
approval,  diligent  in  spying  the  political  move- 
vents — the  very  thoughts,  so  far  as  it  is  possible 
for  any  police  system  to  spy  all  men’s  thoughts 
in  any  nation.  It  is  perpetually  in  existence, 
as  well  served  and  as  well  informed  as  the 
most  effective  continental  police  bureau.  It  has 
its  sub -committees,  called  State  and  County 
Committees,  composed,  like  itself  (if  the  party 
it  represents  has  power  of  any  kind  in  State  or 
county),  of  the  very  men  whom  the  spirit  of  the 
Constitution  expressly  forbids  from  influencing 
the  free  electors  of  the  people.  One  or  another 
subservient  tool  — pettifogging,  half-educated 
lawyer,  gin-mill  keeper,  or  fanatical  partisan — 

! in  almost  every  township  throughout  the  whole 
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country,  knowing  that  his  hopes  of  office,  his 
good  standing  with  the  government  that  is,  or 
will  be,  depends  upon  the  favor  of  this  its  polit- 
ical police  bureau,  and  being  the  center  of  a 
petty  clique  of  “mouchards”  feebler  and  stu- 
pider than  he,  reports  to  it,  or  its  committee, 
the  “state  of  feeling  in  his  district,”  sayings  at 
the  tavern  meeting,  lies  more  or  less  about  the 
number  of  his  “supporters;”  and,  having  thus 
secured  its  recognition  as  a worker,  his  power 
is  assured  within  his  sphere.  He  and  his  clique 
are  the  assured  masters  of  the  “primaries — 
meetings  where  the  American  people  truly  ex- 
ercise their  divine  right  of  self-government.” 
No  one  will  deny  that  the  “primaries”  are  at 
the  heart  of  American  government  of  this  day. 
Not  only  the  Presidential  Convention,  but  every 
other  nominating  convention, springs  from  them. 
And  they  are  nowhere  hinted  at,  governed,  or 
influenced  by  any  constitution  or  law  of  the 
land.  They  are  subject  only  to 

"The  good  old  law,  the  ancient  plan: 

Let  him  hike  who  has  the  power, 

And  let  him  keep  who  c,an.” 

Possessing  so  important  a function  in  our  gov- 
ernment—take  them  one  and  all — in  great  cities 
and  small  towns,  wherever  their  most  important 
and  engrossing  pursuits  gather  the  American 
people,  and  make  their  governmental  form  most 
directly  important  to  them,  these  primaries  are 
antagonistic  to  and  inefficient  for  all  good  ends. 
They  are  often  held  in  some  obscure  or,  per- 
haps, disreputable  tavern ; almost  always  so  that 
the  very  meeting  place  acts  as  a rcpellant  against 
the  influx  of  non-desirable  (that  is,  respectable) 
citizens,  “damned  literary  fellers,”  quiet,  ear- 
nest thinkers,  sober  business  men,  undesirous  of 
wasting  time,  and  the  like.  The  form  of  an 
election  for  county  or  State  delegates  to  a sub- 
ordinate partisan  convention  is  gone  through 
with,  if  the  desirable  element — that  is  “party 
tools,”  “henchmen,”  “heelers,”  “strikers,”  or 
other  prettily  named  arms  of  the  service — are 
in  the  majority.  Should,  by  any  accident,  a suf- 
ficient number  of  respectable  people  attend  a 
primary  meeting,  so  that  they  could  outnumber 
the  hired  ruffians  of  the  party  machine,  the 
meeting  is  broken  up  by  a fight,  by  stealing  the 
roll,  by  the  high-handed,  open  fraud  of  a so- 
called  chairman,  or  other  of  many  sufficient 
means,  and  the  “deleg.ates”  are  elected  at  an- 
other meeting.  Generally,  however,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  resort  to  these  means.  The  char- 
acter of  the  place  and  the  men  at  the  bottom  of 
the  political  ladder  is  quite  sufficient  to  make 
those  primaries  entirely  unattractive  to  resjiect- 
able  men.  Such  persons  stay  away.  Hut  an 
“election”  is  had  of  some  sort  for  county  con- 


vention,State  convention,ornational  convention 
— all  the  same  which.  The  doors  are  opened 
only  by  the  political  police  bureau.  The  delegate 
must  be  well  affected  to  the  bureau.  He  must 
understand  that  to  the  bureau  belongs  the  power 
of  contesting  his  seat ; and  very  certainly  his 
seat  will  be  contested  if  he  is  not  ready  to  swal- 
low the  “slate”  he  well  knows  is  prepared  by 
the  bureau  for  his  digestion  ; unless,  indeed,  he 
happens  to  be  one  of  a mob  large  enough  for 
the  time  being  to  repel  the  politic.al  police,  in 
which  event  gentler  means  are  used,  and  he  is 
bought,  or  his  friends,  if  cheaper,  are  bought. 

I should  hesitate  to  give  this  view  of  these 
bodies  if  I held  it  alone.  .Many  will  agree  with 
me.  But  the  foregoing  is  merely  a paraphrase 
of  Mr.  Sterne’s*  description,  and  I now  quote 
from  him  exactly : 

" Every  convention  which  springs  from  these  meetings 
is  packed.  Farces  1 if  such  outrageous  perversions  of 
the  rights  of  the  people  contained  a single  element  of 
the  ludicrous.  The  far  greater  number  of  tile  tnembers 
of  the  convention  are  either  directly  bought  with  money 
or  promises  of  oflice. " 

Or  drunk  with  the  intention  of  wrenching  office 
from  some  candidate. 

"As  a matter  of  accident  an  honest  man”  — 

(that  is,  a man  free  from  the  trammels  of  the 
machine) 

— "may  be  relumed  to  a nominating  convention,  but 
as  a general  mle.  he  is  hopelessly  powerless.” 

The  bureau  knows  upon  how  many  it  can  count 
Every  man  has  been  watched,  measured,  bul- 
lied, wheedled,  or  bought  at  the  right  time  dur- 
ing his  progress  from  the  depths  to  the  doors  of 
the  convention,  and  a record  carefully  kept  of  the 
result.  There  will  be  no  doubt  or  hesitancy,  no 
opportunity  for  him  to  recall  to  his  colleagues 
memories  of  the  existence  of  honest  purpose. 
He  has  no  business  there ; he’is  not  exactly  an 
alien — he  is  a pariah. 

Well,  this  picture  is  colored,  it  may  be  said. 
I admit  it.  The  color,  however,  is  the  true  color 
that  the  picture  should  have,  only  a little  deep- 
ened, to  give  the  real  effect  to  weak  eyes  that 
otherwise  would  not  see  any  picture  at  all. 
Yes,  it  is  true  that  the  members  of  the  political 
police  bureau  often  differ  among  themselves  as 
to  who  shall  govern  us,  and  fail  to  make  a slate, 
and  the  conventions  themselves  nominally  de- 
cide upon  the  admissibility  of  their  members ; 
but  I deny  that  in  that  event  there  is  a free 
convention.  The  choice  is  still  the  choice  of 
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the  bureau.  Its  members  may  not  be  able  to 
unite  on  one  man,  but  they  differ  only  on  this. 
They  united  long  before  the  convention  to  for- 
bid, or  enfeeble,  the  consideration  of  any  other 
man  than  the  men  about  whom  they  dispute, 
or  certain  other  alternates — perhaps,  not  liter- 
ally by  written  agreement,  but  by  identical  spirit 
and  purpose.  If  they  forego  their  differences, 
and  unite  now  on  one  man,  it  will  be  for  “ex- 
pediency.” For  his  merit,  his  public  worth  and 
dignity,  for  their  country’s  dignity,  for  his  spec- 
ial fitness  for  the  duties  of  the  office?  Pshaw! 
For  the  party.  They  are  there  before  your  eyes ; 
“Senators  and  Representatives,  and  persons 
holding  offices  of  honor  and  profit  under  the 
United  States!'  with  all  their  blushing  honors 
thick  upon  them.  Unsafe  sights  for  an  elect- 
oral college,  thought  the  Fathers.  Here  they 
must  be  helpless  ? Pshaw  again ! They  frown, 
and  their  henchmen  tremble.  They  raise  a 
hand,  and  the  henchmen  are  silent.  They 
wave  a kerchief,  and  the  applause  lasts,  at 
their  bidding,  twenty  minutes  by  the  clock. 
Free  men,  freely  choosing  the  worthiest  and  best 
suited  among  us  for  perpetual  identification  with 
the  history  of  our  country  as  our  chief  magis- 
trate? No  1 — vassals  as  subservient  as  ever  fol- 
lowed the  proudest  aristocrat ; and,  oh,  how 
much  meaner!  The  whole  case  is  summed  up 
in  two  narratives  to  be  found  in  the  morning’s 
paper  on  the  close  of  the  Chicago  Convention  : 

A delegate  from  Texas,  one  Mr.  Stenigan,  is 
speaking  in  that  convention  against  civil  serv- 
ice reform.  He  wants  none  of  it,  and  indig- 
nantly asks,  “What  are  we  here  for  but  to  get 
offices?” 

General  Butler  is  being  interviewed  by  cer- 
tain Grcenbackers  anent  their  grievance  of  be- 
ing obliged  to  take  gold  on  the  rare  occasions 
when  it  is  offered  to  them,  and  he  explains  how 
they  were  injured  in  this  way:  “In  1868  the 
chairmen  of  the  Republican  and  Democratic 
National  Committees  agreed  that  the  bonds 
should  be  paid  in  gold.” 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  con- 
sists, then,  in  effect,  of  these  chairmen ; or,  per- 
haps, they  are  merely  new  officers  under  the 
Constitution,  charged  with  the  guardianship  of 
the  national  honor,  and  properly  responsible 
only  to  expediency  and  passion ! 

But  they  do  give  us  one  among  the  best ! 
Sometimes ; not  always.  And,  even  if  always, 
our  right  is  to  cast  our  individual  votes  or  direct 
influence  for  whom  we  each  consider  the  very 
best.  Nothing  less  than  this  is  the  honest  or 
fair  exercise  of  our  suffrage.  And  all  this  it  was 
intended  we  should  have.  Yet  it  is  the  fact, 
that  the  men  who  best  represented  the  noblest 
aspirations  of  the  American  people  for  sixty 


years  past  never  had  a chance  for  their  right 
place  in  American  government — the  highest  in 
its  gift.  What  would  have  been  said  by  the 
Constitution  writers  h.ad  they  been  told  that 
they  were  inaugurating  a system  which  would 
exclude  from  the  Presidency  a Webster,  a Clay, 
an  Adams  — scores  of  other  tried  men,  the 
best  in  the  land — and  open  it  only  to  almost  un- 
known mediocrities;  and,  worse  than  all,  that 
the  American  people  would  regard  this  merely 
as  a “curious  fact?”  I have  heard  some  spe- 
cious arguments  for  the  approval  of  this  “curi- 
ous fact,”  but  I am  still  guilty  of  the  heresy  of 
thinking  that  the  best  and  most  worthily  prom- 
inent man  in  the  country,  to  each  man’s  think- 
ing, should  have  each  man’s  vote. 

Let  us  consider,  for  a moment,  the  effect  of 
these  partisan  aggregations  on  the  conduct  of 
their  nominee  in  power.  I condense  a report 
in  Mr.  Stickney’s  recent  book.* 

Abraham  Lincoln  was  as  honest  a man  as 
ever  filled  any  office.  At  the  convention  which 
nominated  him  an  agreement  was  made  be- 
tween his  friends  and  the  friends  of  one  Simon 
Cameron,  of  Pennsylvania,  that  if  the  Pennsyl- 
vania delegates  should  vote  for  Mr.  Lincoln  a 
seat  in  the  cabinet  should  be  given  Mr.  Cam- 
eron. Mr.  Lincoln  knew  nothing  of  this  agree- 
ment at  that  time.  What  followed  was  this: 
He  was  urged  to  fulfill  the  promise  of  his  friends. 
His  biographer.  Colonel  McClure,  says  he  wait- 
ed on  him  with  letters  from  several  prominent 
men,  which  “sustained  me  in  the  allegation  that 
the  appointment  would  disgrace  the  administra- 
tion and  the  country,  because  of  the  notorious 
incompetency  and  public  and  private  villainy  of 
the  candidate.”  Mr.  Lincoln  knew  the  protest 
to  be  well  founded.  He  said,  “All  that  I am 
in  the  world — the  Presidency  and  all  else — I owe 
to  the  opinion  of  me  which  the  people  express 
when  they  call  me  Honest  Old  Abe.  Now, 
what  will  they  think  of  their  honest  Abe  when 
he  appoints  Simon  Cameron  to  be  his  familiar 
adviser?”  The  appointment  w.as  made.  Mr. 
Cameron  became  Secretary  of  War,  and  what 
might  be  expected  followed.  The  most  unblush- 
ing corruption  was  charged  against  him,  and 
proved.  Mr.  Lincoln  was,  at  last,  compelled 
to  summarily  dismiss  his  secretary.  And,  of 
course,  the  dismissal  was  made  in  terms  fitting 
the  conduct  which  had  been  its  cause?  Here 
are  its  words : 

■'  Hon.  Simon  Cameron,  Secretary  of  War — 

"Dear  Sir:  I have  this  day  appointed  Honorable 
Kdwin  M.  Stanton  to  tie  Secretary  of  War,  and  you  to 
be  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  Russia. 

*' Very  truly,  A.  LtNcoI.N." 

• A True  Re^uhtie.  Hy  Albert  Sticlcncy.  New  Vork : Har- 
per Brothers.  1S79. 
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This  was  not  the  end.  The  dismissed  secre- 
tar>-  wished  to  have  it  appear  that  he  had  not 
been  dismissed  at  all,  that  he  had  voluntarily 
resigned  his  office,  that  his  resignation  had 
been  regretfully  accepted,  and  that  he  had  been 
honorably  appointed  to  another  position  where 
he,  as  a man  of  high  personal  worth,  was  fitly 
to  represent  a great  nation  at  an  imperial  court. 
To  make  it  appear  so,  it  was  necessary  that  the 
public  records  should  be  falsified,  and  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  should  be  a party 
to  this  falsification.  Colonel  McClure  says: 
“In  my  presence  the  proposition  was  made  and 
determined  upon  to  ask  Lincoln  to  allow  a let- 
ter of  resignation  to  be  ante-dated,  and  to  write 
a kind  acceptance  of  the  same  in  reply.  * * 
The  record  shows  that  Mr.  Cameron  voluntarily 
resigned,  while,  in  point  of  fact,  he  was  sum- 
marily removed  without  notice.” 

It  may  be  said  that  a strong-minded  Presi- 
dent can  resist  the  wrong  influence  of  his  party. 
Well,  General  Grant,  was  such  a man ; yet  he 
did  not.  We  all  know,  without  stating  them, 
the  harsh  charges  that  were  made  from  time  to 
time,  with  more  or  less  justice,  respecting  the 
evil  influence  of  the  party  managers  over  him; 
and  his  most  ardent  admirer  cannot  deny  that 
some,  at  least,  of  those  charges  were  probably 
well  founded.  The  least  grave  of  them  was 
sufficient  to  cast  a deeply  to  be  regretted  stain 
on  the  political,  nay,  personal,  character  of  a 
chief  magistrate.  President  Hayes  unqualified- 
ly expressed  his  intention  to  carry  out  some 
measure  of  civil  service  reform,  and,  undoubt- 
edly, honestly  made  his  best  effort  to  do  so; 
but  how  lamentably  he  has  failed.  Mr.  Gar- 
field was  nominated  at  the  last  Republican 
Convention  for  the  Presidency.  He  is,  beyond 
question,  a man  of  high  integrity  and  ability. 
Two  men  were  proposed  in  the  convention  for 
nomination  for  the  Vice  Presidency,  Mr.  Wash- 
bume  and  Mr.  Arthur.  It  cannot  be  denied  that 
Mr.  Arthur’s  career  in  office,  so  far  as  could  be 
seen,  has  been  that  of  a “machine”  politician. 
A delegate  arose  in  the  convention  and  made 
an  earnest  appeal  against  his  nomination,  and 
in  favor  of  Mr.  Washbume’s.  He  said,  in  sub- 
stance: “The  Republican  party  is  pledged  by 
its  platform  to  civil  service  reform.  Do  not 
stultify  yourselves.  The  people  will  think  over 
your  action  quietly  at  their  firesides.”  But  to 
no  use.  .Mr.  Arthur  was  nominated,  and  Mr. 
Garfield’s  hands  are  tied.  For  Mr.  Arthur  re- 
presents the  “machine,"  and  Mr.  Garfield  can- 
not be  elected  without  the  aid  of  the  “machine” 
— at  least,  the  “machine”  makes  it  appear  he 
cannot  be.  He  must  bow  to  it  if  he  shall  be 
elected.  And  the  Republican  people  who  want 
civil  service  reform  may  think  at  their  firesides 
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ad  libitum,  but  they  can  find  no  way  of  acting 
adversely  to  Mr.  Arthur,  so  far  as  he  represents 
the  opposition  to  civil  service  reform,  except  by 
voting  against  Mr.  Garfield.  They  must,  con- 
sequently, vote  with  the  “machine." 

No  one  loves  the  “machine,”  or  sees  anything 
to  admire  in  it,  except  those  who  live,  or  hope 
to  live,  by  it.  Yet  our  country  is  growing  so 
large,  and  there  are  so  many  “offices  to  go 
around,”  that  by  one  device  or  another  the 
“machine”  is  always  triumphant.  From  the 
highest  federal  office  to  the  lowest  State  office 
political  preferment  is  obtained,  not  by  the  dis- 
play of  marked  or  suitable  qualities  for  doing 
the  work  of  office  as  it  should  be  done,  but  only 
by  capacity  for  managing  primaries  and  con- 
ventions according  to  the  modes  of  the  “ma- 
chine.” This  is  the  ability  which  most  certain- 
ly makes  a successful  politician  in  free  America 
to-day.  Straightforward,  honest  directness  of 
purpose,  with  which  the  dreamers  fondly  char- 
acterize the  ideal  republican  politician  of  an 
Anglo-Saxon  republic,  has  given  place,  with  us, 
to  an  Asiatic  suppleness  and  skill  in  intrigue  al- 
most unexampled  in  political  history. 

That  stronghold  of  individual  liberty,  the  ju- 
diciary itself,  has  time  and  again  been  invaded 
and  overcome  by  the  spirit  of  partisan  rule — 
a power  greater  and  more  despotic  than  was 
ever  wielded  by  any  Stuart  of  them  all.  In  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  it  compell- 
ed a partisan  and  unrighteous  division  of  opin- 
ion in  the  Dred  Scott  case.  In  the  same  court, 
two  judges  were  appointed  for  the  express  pur- 
pose (according  to  common  belief)  of  reversing 
a previous  fully  considered  and  solemnly  made 
decision  of  that  court  on  the  constitutionality 
of  the  legal  tender  act.  The  decision  was  re- 
versed, and  the  London  Times  declared,  in 
effect,  that  no  high  court  of  judicature  in  any 
•Anglo-Saxon  country  had  ever  before  so  dis- 
graced itself.  In  the  Electoral  Commission,  the 
judges  of  the  same  court,  selected  with  a confi- 
dent belief  of  all  parties  that  some,  at  least,  of 
them,  by  virtue  of  their  high  office,  were  far 
above  partisanship,  divided  in  opinion  as  they 
were  respectively  named  Democrat  or  Repub- 
lican. 

No  great  war  has  arisen  in  which  the  Gov- 
ernment has  not  found  within  the  country  a 
powerful  organization,  thwarting  its  steps  in  ' 
many  important  particulars;  undermining  its 
great  reserve  force  of  patriotic,  moral  support, 
by  incitement  to  fanatical  distrust.  And  al- 
though some  men  in  every  country  may  be 
found  lukewarm  toward  the  support  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  their  country  in  such  an  emergency, 
they  are  insignificant  in  power  and  number 
compared  with  the  multitude  (otherwise  fair 
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men)  in  the  United  States,  who  so  act  through 
force  of  tlie  custom  of  always  acting  with  but 
one  party  and  knowing  no  bond  of  policy  w hich 
can  possibly  unite  them  with  any  members  of 
the  other.  It  has  been  rescrt'ed  for  America  to 
produce  “Hlue  Lights”  and  “Copperheads.” 

Let  us  now  glance  for  a moment  at  our  sys- 
tem of  legislative  representation,  and  see  how- 
the  rule  of  the  majority,  as  we  have  adopted  it, 
effectually  tends  to  smother  the  real  will  of  the 
people.  I quote  Mr.  Uutchcr;* 

“A  is  the  Democratic  c.an(iidatc  and  IJ  the  Reimbli- 
can  Ijefore  a constituency  of,  s;ty.  33.000  votes.  For  A 
13.000  vetes  are  cast ; for  H,  1 1 .000.  A is  said  to  repre- 
sent the  district,  when,  in  truth,  he  represents  only 
13.000,  and  the  xi.oooare  not  represented  at  all.  Tliey 
are  said  to  be  so  ; but  let  interests  dash,  or  opinions  dif- 
fer, and  he  becomes  their  foe — their  active  opixrnent. 
Purely  as  a minority  the  minority  receives  no  represent- 
ation at  ali.  Wlicre  there  are  many  districts,  and.  con- 
sequently, many  minorities,  the  aggregate  of  unrepre- 
tiented  votes  becomes  an  astounding  anomaly  in  a re- 
presentative government.'' 

Mr.  Dutcher  supplies  the  following  actual 
computation,  by  which  it  h.as  been  found  that 
fifty-eight  per  cent,  of  the  entire  vote  cast  se- 
cures all  the  representatives  voted  for,  and  for- 
ty-two per  cent,  fails  to  elect  a single  member : 

In  the  Fortieth  Congress  there  were  2,335,617 
Republican  and  Democratic  voters  represented, 
out  of  a total  vote  of  4,005,573;  thus  there  were 
1,669,956  Republican  and  Democratic  voters 
unrepresented ; proportion,  58  to  42. 

In  the  Forty-first  Congress  there  were  3,524,- 
335  represented,  out  of  a total  vote  of  6,076413 ; 
thus  there  were  2,552,078  unrepresented;  and 
the  result  has  been  the  same  proportion  practi- 
cally ever  since. 

Now,  if  we  could  deduct  from  those  supposed 
to  be  actually  represented  the  number  of  per- 
sons who  find  themselves  differing  from  their, 
representative  on  important  points  of  public 
policy,  and  who  would  never  have  voted  for  him 
at  all  had  a chance  to  choose  a better  man,  that 
is,  a truer  representative  of  their  opinions,  been 
allowed  them,  we  should  have  a wonderful  dis- 
play of  how  nearly  like  the  composition  of  a 
mob  representative  government  may  be. 

Deleg.ates  to  nominating  conventions  are 
elected  on  the  same  false  principle  as  our  leg- 
islative representatives,  and  thus  minority  opin- 
ions within  the  party  fail  to  have  their  due 
weight  in  its  deliberations. 

It  is  very  plain  to  me  that  a constant  major- 
ity in  the  representative  assemblies,  so  largely 
disproportionate  to  the  actual  m.ijority  of  vot- 
ers which  elected  it,  tends  to  foster  partisan- 
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ship,  to  crush  out  minor  differences  of  opinion, 
and  to  divide  the  country  unnecessarily  into 
merely  two  political  organizations.  The  irre- 
sponsibility of  the  majority  is  so  marked,  and 
its  power  of  rewarding  its  supporters  so  great, 
that  it  may  maintain  a powerfully  cohesive  or- 
ganization, notwithstanding  almost  any  errors 
and  vices,  except  such  as  immediately,  and 
plainly  to  the  narrowest  capacity,  threaten  seri- 
ous injury  to  the  government.  Practically,  each 
party  has  nothing  to  fear  when  in  power  so  long 
•as  it  satisfies  the  cravings  of  its  orthodox  fol- 
lowers, and  avoids  any  greater  excesses  than  its 
predecessor — which  moderate  requirement  al- 
lows it  a great  limit  of  bad  conduct,  as  we  all 
know.  The  comparatively  small  number  of 
“independents,”  who  make  majorities  by  vot- 
ing with  one  party  or  the  other,  do  so,  in  the 
main,  without  hope  of  obtaining  office  (for  they 
know  they  are  detested  by  both  parties),  and, 
being  accustomed,  for  many  dec.ades  past,  to 
find  “one  party  as  bad  as  another,”  they  grow 
weary  of  making  changes,  except  upon  very 
great  provocation.  Thus  a m.ajority,  in  the  face 
of  errors  and  excesses  that  would  cause  rtvo- 
lution  in  many  other  countries,  can  afford  for  a 
long  time  to  ask  Bill  Tweed's  question,  “What 
are  you  going  to  do  .about  it?”  It  is  inevitable 
that  such  a system  of  representation,  dividing, 
as  it  docs,  so  large  a countr)’  as  ours  into  merely 
two  parties,  should  lead  to  the  partisan  nomi- 
nating conventions ; that  these  bodies  necessi- 
tate a rigid  and  exclusive  system  of  party  or- 
ganizations, the  keeping  alive  of  partisan  strife, 
and  indifterence  to  growth  and  progress  in  the 
minor  affairs  of  government ; and  that  this  is 
the  hot-bed  of  all  the  glaring  evils  and  disgraces 
of  American  public  life. 

The  corruption  and  incapacity  of  our  pub- 
lic servants  have  been  the  subject  of  constant 
complaint  with  a large  part  of  the  American 
people  for  the  last  eighty  years.  Even  in  De 
Tocqueville’s  day  it  was  loud  and  deep  enough 
to  attract  his  attention  as  an  important  prob- 
lem for  the  future  of  the  country.  After  stating 
the  problem,  he  supposed  he  had  solved  it  in 
this  way  ( I change  the  order  of  his  sentences, 
for  the  purpose  of  condensation): 

"The  mal-aclministration  of  a democratic  magistrate  is 
a mere  isolated  fact,  which  only  occurs  during  the  short 
period  for  which  he  is  elected.  * • • Corruption  and 
incapacity  do  not  act  as  common  interests,  which  may 
connect  men  permanently  togellier,  * • • and  it  is 
impos-sihle  that  they” — 

(corrupt  and  incapable  officers,  holding  offices 
for  only  short  tenns) 

— "should  ever  give  a dangerous  or  exclusive  tendency 
to  the  government.*' 
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Whether  or  not  he  was  right  in  sketching  cor- 
ruption and  incapacity  in  this  harmless  light 
may  be  answered  by  each  man  for  himself,  and 
will  be  answered  mainly  according  as  he  hopes 
to  obtain  office  through  the  “machine.”  For 
my  part,  I see,  in  common  with  thousands  of 
persons  in  the  country,  literate  and  illiterate, 
high  and  low,  that  corruption  and  incapacity 
under  our  present  system  are  forming  a most 
permanent  bond  of  union  among  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  politicians.  They  may  not  transmit 
their  power,  in  all  cases,  directly  to  their  flesh 
and  blood  children,  as  corrupt  and  incompetent 
aristocracies  would,  for  such  children  may  not 
be  in  the  true  line  of  descent.  Hut  there  is  a 
line  of  descent  as  clearly  marked  and  certain. 
The  power  goes,  by  our  system,  to  the  next  gen- 
eration of  corruptibles  and  incapables. 

Many  well  meaning  persons  habitually  an- 
swer the  foregoing,  “ Pessimist  and  croaker,  the 
system  is  good  enough.  The  fault  lies  in  the 
large  number  of  ignorant  persons  at  present  ex- 
ercising the  right  of  suffrage.  But  the  common 
schools  may  be  expected  to  educate  the  chil- 
dren of  such  persons  into  good  citizens,  which 
will  purify  our  politics  in  their  day.”  This 
apotheosis  of  common  school  education  is  very 
effective,  especially  with  persons  who  possess 
only  such  an  education,  and  are  but  slightly  ad- 
dicted to  original  thought.  The  general  spread 
of  primary  education  has  done  great.things,  and 
can  do  much  for  America.  But  there  are  things 
it  cannot  do.  It  did  not  prevent  China  from 
standing  still  for  centuries,  because,' although  it 
has  been  almost  universal  there  during  that 
time,  it  was  not  in  the  right  direction  morally. 
It  leaned  too  much  toward  satisfaction  with  it- 
self and  its  sufficiency  for  the  purpose  of  car- 
rying on  the  government.  The  government 
obtained  extraordinary  permanency  because  of 
its  aid;  but  custom,  thus  so  powerfully  estab- 
lished in  so  important  a factor  in  the  national 
life,  bound  the  national  mind  in  shackles  which 
inflexibly  retracted  its  moral  and  intellectual 
growth.  If  the  general  spread  of  the  minor 
branches  of  knowledge,  at  all  times  and  under 
all  circumstances,  insures  national  progress, 
why  is  not  China  the  foremost  nation  of  the 
globe  to-day?  It  is  a fact,  which  nobody  can 
dispute,  that  for  the  last  ten  years,  at  least, 
there  has  hardly  been  a Legislature  in  any 
State  in  the  United  States  against  which  charges 
of  bribery  have  not  been  openly  made.  'Yet  our 
legislators  had  the  benefit  of  the  general  spread 
of  education;  few  of  them  were  absolutely  il- 
literate. Politics  were  corrupt,  and  the  men 
did  not  need  to  be  better  than  it  was  the  cus- 
tom to  be.  If  politics  remain  corrupt  (and  the 
certain  growth  of  large  corporations,  private 


wealth,  and  financial  enterprises  of  all  sorts, 
will  keep  them  corrupt,  unless  we  make  a great 
change; — if  the  rising  generation  of  Americans 
are  accustomed  to  hear  such  charges  daily,  to 
find  one  party  but  little  better  than  another,  to 
see  men  in  high  place  known  to  be  corrupt,  and 
to  have  achieved  their  position  despite  their 
characters — will  that  generation  not  also  deem 
“smartness”  far  more  essential  than  integrity  or 
capability  in  public  affairs,  and  will  the  common 
school  education  save  them  from  so  thinking? 
It  has  not  saved  their  political  fathers.  This 
reasoning  will  also  apply  to  the  great  evil  of 
excessive  and  continually  changing  legislation, 
which,  even  in  De  Tocqueville’s  day,  led  him 
to  make  the  following  prediction ; 

“ It  may  he  apprehended  that  men  perpetually  thwart- 
ed in  their  designs  by  the  muutbility  of  legistalion  will 
learn  to  look  upon  republican  institutions  as  an  incon- 
venient form  of  society ; the  evil  resulting  from  the  in- 
stability of  the  secondary  enactments  might  then  raise 
a doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  the  fundamental  principles 
of  the  constitution,  and  indirectly  bring  alx>ut  a rcvolu- 
ton.  But  this  epoch  is  sUll  very  remote." 

At  the  time  this  was  written  there  had  been  but 
one  revision  of  the  original  State  constitutions. 
If  De  Tocqueville  had  lived  to  see  the  numer- 
ous experiments  in  legislation  since  made,  not- 
withstanding a half  century  of  the  common 
school  system ; to  hear  the  tone  of  easy  con- 
tempt for  almost  all  politicians  and  political 
efforts  adopted  by  the  rising  generation ; to  see 
labor  riots  all  over  the  country,  and  the  steady 
growth  of  a class  of  intelligent  persons  in  the 
large  cities  abstaining  from  voting — he  would 
not  have  looked  for  some  revolution  at  a remote 
epoch.  Above  all  things  he  would  have  said : 
The  spread  of  common  school  education  has 
not  checked  excessive  legislation  hitherto ; how 
can  it  be  expected  to  limit  it  in  the  next  genera- 
tion? 

Sir  James  Fitzjames  Stephen,  whom  every- 
body must  admit  to  be  a clear  and  cautious 
thinker,  cannot  see  much  to  be  hoped  for  in 
the  future,  with  respect  to  true  liberty,  from  the 
indefinite  increase  on  the  American  Continent 
of  numbers  of  essentially  small-minded  but 
thoroughly  self-satisfied  persons,  and  continu- 
ally suggests  to  us  that,  notwithstanding  the 
best  the  common  schools  may  do, 

— the  number  of  people  able  to  carry  on  anything  like 
a systematic  0.1111  of  thought,  or  to  grasp  the  hearings 
of  any  subject  consisting  of  several  parts,  will  always 
necessarily  be  exceedingly  small  in  every  country,  com- 
pared to  the  whole  population.  * * • q-hc  incalculable 
nujority  of  men  form  opinions  without  the  conscious- 
ness that  they  have  reached  them  by  intellectual  pro- 
cesses correctly  performetl,  but  arc  attached  to  them  be- 
cause they  suit  their  tempers  and  meet  their  wishes,  and 
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not  solely  and  in  so  far  as  they  believe  themselves  war* 
ranted  by  evidence  in  l)elieving  them  true ; whereas 
the  work  of  governing  a great  nation" — 

(and  in  the  United  States  of  the  future  wc 
must  necessarily  have  one  of  the  most  complex 
governments  that  ever  existed) 

— "requires  an  immense  amount  of  special  knowledge, 
and  the  steady,  restr.unetl,  and  calm  exertion  of  a great 
variety  of  the  very  best  talents  which  are  to  be  found 
in  it." 

A ver>'  large  number  of  persons  who  possess 
these  talents,  and  arc  willing  to  devote  them  to 
their  countr>''s  ser\'ice,  are  now  excluded  from 
any  possibility  of  doing  so;  and  the  tendency 
with  the  immense  majority  of  half-educated 
people  is,  and  always  will  be,  either  to  doubt 
the  existence  of  any  such  persons,  or  to  deny 
the  possibility  of  any  better  knowledge  than 
their  own  on  political  matters— on  the  principle 
by  which  they  maintain  their  religious  views. 
Thus  thousands  of  talented  men,  who  in  a 
smaller  state  would  materially  aid  the  govern* 
ment,  in  so  great  a nation  (though  still  more 
essential)  may  be  buried  alive,  and  their  influ- 
ence weakened  by  the  half  educated  masses. 

Finally,  Mr.  Ezra  Se«'iman  (to  my  mind  a very 
accurate  and  observing  man),  in  speaking  of 
the  destiny  of  the  United  States  as  its  waste 
places  All  up,  points  out  that 

— " the  success  of  the  Terrilories  has  been  owing  to  the 
great  natural  wealth  and  resources  of  the  counlr>',  the 
virtues  of  the  public  land  system,  the  munificent  don.a- 
lions  of  Congress,  rather  than  to  any  groat  wisdom  in 
their  Territorial  legislation.  The  shocking  election  friuds 
and  abuses,  and  the  Ixirbarous  IcgisLition,  in  Kansas, 
involved  the  Territory  in  civil  war,  and  showed  that  the 
heterogeneous  mass  of  people  that  settle  new  Terrilories 
arc  poorly  qualified  cither  to  make  good  Laws  or  main- 
tain order  and  peace — which  is  quite  a different  thing." 

He  deprecates  the  absurd  confidence  felt  in 
the  permanency  of  our  Government  under  the 
present  mode  of  conducting  it,  and  points  out 
that 

— "we  must  reform  our  system  of  elections  and  repre- 
sentation, and  thereby  make  our  Government  a govern- 
ment of  the  whole  people,  instead  of  a government  of 
the  leaders  of  the  dominant  party ; wc  must  revive  a 
spirit  of  patriotism  and  respect  for  the  workings  of  our 
Government,  and  arrest  the  downward  course  of  corrup- 
tion and  prodig,ality.  That  we  shall  continue  to  in- 
crease in  numbers  and  industry,  commerce  and  wealth, 
for  a half  century  or  more  to  come  is  certain,  but  unless 
these  reforms  are  effected  in  our  Government,  our  na- 
tional interests  will  become  so  numerous  and  incongru- 
ous, our  population  so  heterogeneous : the  national 
cliaracter  and  sentiments,  religious  views  and  aspira- 
tions of  the  people  of  different  sections  so  discordant, 
the  bonds  of  union  so  weak : corruption  and  profligacy 
so  rank  and  bold,  and  sectional  and  class  ambition  so 


rani]wnt,  tb,tt  the  American  Congress  will  become  a jar- 
ring and  discordant  mob,  and  it  will  be  impossible  to 
reconcile  its  elemeitts,  and  prevent  the  flames  of  civil 
war  from  bursting  forth,  perhaps  in  several  sections  at 
thes.ame  time,  with  the  eventual  result  of  the  division  of 
the  natiun.al  territory'  into  several  diflfcrent  nations," 

Th.nt  I am  right  in  asserting  the  imminence 
of  a change,  or  changes,  in  American  govern- 
ment, many  things  incur  public  sentiments  and 
conduct  abundantly  prove.  All  revolutions  pro- 
ceed from  a desire  to  put  better  men  in  office ; 
and  thus  they  are  rightfully  thought  a part  of 
the  upward  tendency  of  humanity.  It  would 
take  a volume  to  enumerate  all  the  signs  of 
change.  It  suffices  to  ask,  why  do  so  many 
thinking  men  among  us  complain  from  day  to 
day  of  the  exclusion  from  political  life  of  the 
best  men  among  us,  and  point  to  the  present 
constitution  of  parties  as  the  cause?  Hooks 
have  multiplied  on  the  subject.  “How  can  we 
get  the  best  work  of  our  best  men  in  our  pub- 
lic offices?”  is  the  cry  of  one  class.  And  from 
the  other  extreme,  in  the  midst  of  actual  and 
threatened  riot,  wc  hear  the  b.ilflcd  howl,  “Dem- 
ocratic thieves  and  Republican  robbers.”  If 
we  had  no  other  analogy,  this  is  singularly  like 
the  phenomena  which  preceded  the  French 
Revolution.  The  thinkers  and  the  proletariat 
alike  decry  the  present  state  of  things,  and  long 
for  something  better.  There  is  nothing  to  fear, 
however,  from  the  analogy.  I,  for  one,  see 
other  signs  in  the  times  than  this.  I do  not 
for  a moment  doubt  the  substantial  and  proud 
perpetuation  of  American  democracy.  These 
things,  nevertheless,  show  the  fears  of  thought- 
ful men,  and  the  impulses  of  men  who  suffer. 
A state  of  society  in  which  the  best  men  rise 
to  the  top  is  the  aim  of  both  cries — of  every 
movement  that  ever  amounted  to  anything  in 
political  conduct.  That  this  has  been  the  steady 
aim  of  the  American  people  for  the  past  eighty 
years,  their  complaints,  as  I have  before  stated, 
distinctly  prove.  And  that  they  did  not  earlier 
bend  ail  their  energies  to  its  attainment  is  due, 
so  far  as  I can  discern  the  philosophy  of  his- 
tory, to  the  fact  that  in  that  period  they  have 
have  had  other  overshadowing  work  to  perform, 
and  by  no  means  to  apathy.  It  is  a reason 
well  in  keeping  with  the  practical  turn  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  communities  for  self-government.  It  is 
taking  one  thing  at  a time,  and  selecting  the 
most  important  thing  for  the  present  time— a 
markedly  Anglo-Saxon  trait,  giving  promise 
of  stability — as  distinguished  from  undertaking 
to  bring  about  the  millennium  at  once,  which 
we  rather  unkindly  call  Mexicanization — giving 
promise  of  instability.  The  great  work  of  the 
first  century  of  national  existence  is  nobly  ac- 
complished. Already  the  glaring  signs  which 
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differentiated  Republican  and  Democrat  are 
fading  to  kindlier  and  more  delicate  tones.  We 
may,  and  perhaps  should,  always  retain  the  re- 
ally fundamental  opinions  which  make  us  either, 
and  be  ready  to  assert  them  when  the  occasion 
arises.  But  there  is  now  no  distinctively  great 
national  problem  to  be  solved  by  their  aid.  A 
minority  of  each  party,  not  noticeable  for  ac- 
tivity in  politics,  has  compelled  the  respectful 
attention  of  both  parties  toward  a reform  in  the 
civil  service.  The  demand  may  be  trifled  with 
for  a while,  but  it  will  ultimately  be  complied 
with  if  we  are  faithful  to  it.  It  will  have  at 
least  one  result : it  will  teach  us  that  there  are 
other  practical  problems  in  government,  upon 
which  good  men  can  unite  to  their  country’s  ad- 
vantage, without  regard  to  differences  on  meta- 
physical theories  respecting  the  nature  of  our 
federal  compact.  Let  us  not  even  for  the  mo- 
ment deceive  ourselves  regarding  the  value  of 
this  reform  in  the  civil  service.  Even  the  best 
scheme  which  can  be  carried  will  by  no  means 
cure  all  the  evils  we  see.  The  examining  or 
appointing  board  may  yet  be  open  to  the  in- 
trigues of  politicians,  and  the  composition  of 
legislative  bodies  will  not  be  affected  by  it  at 
all,  for  it  must  necessarily  leave  out  of  sight 
the  qualifications  of  all  but  the  inferior  officers 
of  government. 

Must  we,  then,  limit  the  right  of  suffrage,  or 
the  number  of  offices  to  be  filled  by  popular 
election,  in  order  to  save  the  Government,  as 
some  are  inclined  to  think?  I am  sure  not. 
This  is  not  the  tendency  of  progress  in  govern- 
ment. Despite  the  provocation  to  such  a meas- 
ure which  the  gross  judicial  corruption  in  the 
State  of  New  York  during  the  Tweed  n'gimc 
gave  to  the  intelligent  agricultural  classes  of 
that  State — always  noticeably  at  variance  in 
politics  with  the  working  classes  of  the  large 
cities — a constitutional  amendment  giving  the 
nomination  of  judges  to  the  executive,  as  in  the 
old  days  of  the  State,  was  voted  down  by  a 
large  majority  of  the  farmers.  And  our  immi- 
grants nowadays,  from  all  the  western  countries 


of  Europte,  have  enjoyed  in  their  own  countries 
practically  universal  suffrage.  Clearly  this  will 
not  be  the  change. 

I think  the  ultimate  remedy  will  be  found  in 
a reform  in  the  electoral  system  based  on  the 
representation  of  minorities  in  all  assemblies — 
not  disturbing  the  rule  of  the  majority,  but  pu- 
rifying it  by  recognizing  the  right  of  the  all  im- 
portant shades  of  political  opinion  to  rcjrre- 
sentation  in  direct  and  true  proportion  to  the 
numbers  entertaining  them.  Already  in  the 
election  of  the  New  York  Court  of  Appeals  the 
cumulative  vote  has  been  tried  with  excellent 
results.  Various  other  trials  of  systems  of  pro- 
portional representation  have  been  made  else- 
where, in  this  country  and  in  Europe,  and  the 
subject  has  forced  itself  on  Congress  more  than 
once.  The  poorer  classes  in  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, more  largely  interested  in  joint-stock 
corporations  than  the  same  classes  elsewhere, 
lately  adopted  such  a system  for  the  election  of 
boards  of  trustees  in  such  bodies.  There  are 
sincere  and  intelligent  friends  of  freedom,  jeal- 
ous of  any  danger  to  American  democracy,  who 
recognize  the  adoption  of  a true  principle  of 
represention  as  its  hope  and  certain  result.  I 
have  mentioned  some  of  them.  1 should  not 
omit  to  name  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  con- 
sistent, Senator  Buckalew,  of  Pennsylvania,* 
If  this  article  shall  succeed  in  interesting  but 
one  inquiring  mind  in  the  future  of  representa- 
tive government,  its  defects  will  have  been 
atoned  for.  Reforms  in  the  civil  service,  in  the 
system  of  Presidential  elections,  and  in  the 
composition  of  legislative  assemblies,  are  sure- 
ly probable  changes  in  our  Government  near  at 
hand.  Let  us  be  ready  so  to  guide  them  that 
we  may  fitly  supplement  the  great  work  left 
ready  for  us.  Clinging  to  the  Constitution  as 
the  core  of  American  patriotism,  1 do  not  doubt 
we  shall — to  borrow  again  the  noble  words  I 
have  elsewhere  quoted  — forward  its  design: 
“laws  made  for  the  sake  o(  liberty,  not  liberty 
merely  to  make  laws.” 

John  A.  Wright. 
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The  month  of  August  brings  a period  of  en- 
forced rest  to  the  gardens  of  California ; for  the 
earliest  luxuriance  of  bloom  has  departed,  and 
thoughtful  gardeners  have  cut  back  the  roses 
and  other  shrubs,  so  as  to  insure  a later  blossom- 
ing time.  Filly,  therefore,  we  may  now  consider 


the  whole  field,  and  attempt  in  some  degree  to 
realize  how  much  or  how  little  of  a success  our 
garden  has  been.  In  these  sultry  summer  days, 
we  are  apt  to  be  moved  with  a sense  of  the 
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shortcomings  of  the  modem  gardening  system. 
Doubtless,  it  is  true  that  this  system  is  one  of 
the  indices  of  civilization  (as  the  horticultural 
writers  will  have  you  believe);  but,  really,  do  we 
not  occasionally  trim,  and  water,  and  cultivate 
through  somewhat  too  many  tribulations?  The 
garden  plot  must  be  dug  and  fertilized  when 
the  autumnal  rains  begin.  Then  comes  the 
seed -sowing  of  early  annu.als,  the  planting  of 
spring  bulbs,  the  endless  repetition  of  weed- 
battles.  As  spring  brightens  into  summer,  the 
hosts  of  the  insect  world  haunt  and  worry  that 
hapless  garden ; and  as  summer  ripens  into  its 
royal  prime,  the  era  of  irrigation  begins,  and 
the  ardent  horticulturist  drags  lengths  of  hose 
to  and  fro,  soils  his  best  clothes,  and  has  minor 
and  unrecorded  adventures  with  what  a report- 
er acquaintance  calls  the  pluvial  fluid.  The 
perplexities  of  garden-lovers  are  so  endless  and 
amazing,  each  month  bringing  its  own  burdens, 
that  it  needeth  all  the  first-born  roses  of  May, 
the  fragrant  lilies  of  June,  the  regal  asters  of 
August,  to  be  sufficient  compensation.  Per- 
haps, if  we  are  wise,  and  study  nature's  ways, 
we  shall  gain  some  lessons  which  may  help  us 
toward  simpler  systems  of  gardening.  Such  a 
result  were  well  worth  a long  and  earnest  search. 
If  all  who  love  blossoms  toil  as  they  should, 
what  shall  be  the  similitude  of  the  gardens  of 
the  future  California? 

No  one  has  yet  made  fairly  visible  to  men 
the  best  which  lies  concealed,  yet  potential,  in 
soil  and  atmosphere  of  this  new  land.  Enough, 
however,  has  been  done  in  favored  spots  by  the 
pioneer  floriculturists  to  warrant  the  fairest 
hopes  of  the  future,  as  flowers  become  more 
a necessity  of  the  daily  lives  of  men.  The 
comparative  e.ose  and  rapidity  with  which  flow- 
ers can  be  grown  here  are  the  encouraging  feat- 
ures of  the  case.  Our  Eastern  friends  come 
and  see  our  gardens,  and  begin  to  rhapsodize 
at  once ; they  measure  cream-tinted  roses,  and 
revel  in  masses  of  color  from  scarlet  anemones 
and  blue  larkspurs.  The  exulrerance  of  our 
earlier  summer  is  a continual  surprise  to  them. 
Our  vines,  they  tell  us,  grow  more  in  one  year 
than  those  of  the  East  do  in  three.  Pleasant 
praise,  certainly;  but  do  we  really  deserve  it, 
and  have  we  as  yet  gained  a full  insight  into 
the  uses  of  our  climate?  Once,  I remember, 
in  a decayed  mining  camp  of  the  Sierra  foot- 
hills, 1 saw  a pretty  picture,  which,  if  I describe 
it  here,  may  serve  to  illustrate  my  thought. 
Where  two  small  but  musical  streams  united, 
there  was,  under  the  brow  of  a pine-covered 
mountain,  a half  acre  of  rich  soil,  somewhat 
rocky  and  sloping  gently  to  the  water’s  edge. 
A deserted  house,  slowly  crumbling  to  utter 
ruin,  a few  orchard  trees,  bits  of  stone  wall,  and 


mossy  fence-rails,  were  all  which  gave  clear 
evidence  of  former  human  possession,  except 
that,  close  by  the  old  well,  some  nameless  per- 
son, years  before,  had  planted  a Lamarque  rose, 
and  this  rose  had  m,ade  for  itself  a kingdom  in 
the  waste  and  lonely  place.  It  curved  in  an  em- 
erald wave,  crowned  with  white  foam,  shining 
and  beautiful,  flowing  softly  over  wall  and  pil- 
lar, clinging  to  brown  cliffs,  and  winding  about 
the  silvery  pines,  until  at  last,  by  what  secret  art 
I know  not,  this  ardent  rose-vine  flung  its  white 
banners  to  the  breeze  from  the  topmost  tuft  of 
a giant  cedar.  There  it  climbs  and  blooms  to- 
day, as  much  at  home  as  is  the  manzanita  on 
the  mountain  slopes,  and  no  garden  of  the  low- 
lands ever  had  fairer  roses.  I hate  to  think 
that,  perhaps,  some  of  these  days  a lean,  rest- 
less, practical  fellow  will  come  along  and  fix  up 
the  ruined  shanty,  clear  out  the  old  well,  dig 
up  our  wild  rose  vine  to  make  room  for  his 
onion-bed,  and  plant  a vineyard  on  the  shining 
slope  of  the  hills,  where  now  the  camelian-hued 
mountain  lilies  nod  all  summer  long.  If  I ever 
hear  of  such  a thing,  I shall  take  another  road 
when  next  I climb  the  Sierra  slopes,  to  find  the 
lovely  blossoming  nooks  and  the  friendly  homes 
of  healthy  men. 

All  this  brings  us  slowly  to  the  heart  of  our 
disquisition.  California  gardens,  famous  al- 
ready for  what  can  be  done  with  them,  and  wide- 
ly known  as  of  almost  ideal  beauty,  are  none  the 
less  deserving  of  occasional  censures — not  for 
what  they  have,  but  for  what  they  have  not. 
They  are  so  much  already  that  we  are  inevita- 
bly led  to  hope  that  they  will  not  rest  upon  their 
present  laurels,  but,  sighing  for  new  realms  to 
possess,  will  develop  into  forms  of  as  yet  unim- 
agined beauty.  Our  horticulturists  must  search 
for  new  plants,  and  they  must  study  out  new 
ways  in  which  to  use  them,  for  we  cannot  fol- 
low blindly  after  the  methods  of  other  people. 
There  are  hundreds,  and  even  thousands,  of 
species  of  herbaceous  plants,  bulbs,  shrubs,  and 
vines,  not  as  yet  seen  in  our  gardens,  though 
they  would  add  immeasurably  to  our  floral  treas- 
ures, and  would  render  many  new  effects  possi- 
ble. Hut,  leaving  for  the  present  this  side  of 
the  subject,  and  forbe.aring  to  give  any  lists  of 
the  rarer  garden  plants,  we  simply  desire  to 
make  a suggestion  about  a new  kind  of  garden, 
which,  if  once  fairly  entered  upon,  would  prove 
the  cheapest  and  most  effective  of  methods  for 
suburban  and  rural  homes. 

Perhaps  it  is  not  generally  known  that  a re- 
action against  the  geometric  system  of  garden- 
ing is  now  in  progress  in  Europe.  This  system 
depends  upon  massing  flowers,  and  upon  the 
copious  use  of  foliage-plants.  Ribbon  beds  are 
its  culmination.  It  appeals  strongly  to  the  love 
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of  order  and  of  bright  colors.  For  parks  and 
extensive  grounds  this  method  will  always  find 
defenders,  and  even  admirers.  But  during  the 
prevalence  of  ribbon -gardening  hundreds  of 
choice  border-plants  have  dropped  out  of  culti- 
vation. Only  brilli.mt  plants  which  massed  well 
were  desired.  The  present  reaction  against  the 
ribbon-bed  system  contemplates  the  revival  of 
an  interest  in  old-fashioned  flowers,  and  the  use 
of  them  in  new  and  peculiarly  charming  ways. 
To  be  successful  in  this  new  and  natural  sys- 
tem of  gardening  requires  a genuine  knowledge 
of  plants  and  a cultivated  taste.  The  field 
which  lies  before  the  ardent  floriculturist  is  wide 
enough  to  occupy  the  enihusiasm  of  a lifetime, 
and  to  utilize  the  surplus  means  of  the  owners  of 
suburban  homes  from  Del  Norte  to  San  Diego. 

While  we  unfold  the  manner  of  these  new- 
era  gardens  we  desire  as  audience  the  thought- 
ful and  plant-loving  people  of  city  and  town,  of 
hillside  and  hollow.  You  are  to  be  told  what 
is  meant  by  the  modem  “wild  garden”  of  the 
most  artistic  of  living  landscape  gardeners. 
Tmly  it  were  worth  while  for  us  to  realize  the 
course  that  scientific  floriculture  is  taking.  The 
main  thing  now  arrived  at  appears  to  be  this : 
that  we  shall  try  to  make  plants  at  home,  grow- 
ing as  naturally  as  weeds,  and,  indeed,  taking 
the  place  of  the  latter.  Near  the  house  we  may 
have  a “tame  garden,”  trim,  neat,  sedate,  and 
even  geometrical,  an  it  please  you.  But  fur- 
ther from  the  house,  on  the  hillside  of  the  sub- 
urban homestead,  you  sh.all,  according  to  the 
new  scheme,  work  on  a different  plan.  Here, 
the  greatest  imaginable  variety  of  trees,  vines, 
shrubs,  bulbs,  and  herbaceous  plants,  winter, 
spring,  summer,  and  autumn  bloomers,  shall  be 
planted  and  acclimatized  as  much  as  may  be. 
We  will  grub  out  the  poison  oak,  and  plant 
English  holly,  American  kalmias,  and  the  new 
Himalayan  rhododendrons.  Vines  of  the  Mex- 
ican and  Peruvian  highlands  shall  climb  up  the 
Australian  trees,  and  hang  in  bright  festoons 
above  the  groups  of  gorgeous  Chilian  and  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  bulbs.  Moreover,  these  plants^ 
which  grow  in  a wild  state  without  cultivation, 
will,  in  a large  measure,  take  care  of  themselves 
in  our  hypothetical  “wild  garden”  of  California. 
The  scheme  has  the  advantages  of  cheapness 
and  simplicity.  Once  fairly  entered  upon,  and 
the  charm  of  such  gardens  will  be  far  beyond 
those  of  the  geometric  sort. 

The  primal  law  upon  which  the  idea  of  a 
wild  garden  is  based  is  that  all  the  plants  of  any 
given  isothermal  zone  could  be  made  to  thrive 
at  any  point  of  that  zone.  Take,  for  instance, 
the  mean  temperature,  summer  and  winter,  of 
sixty  degrees.  High  up,  on  tropic  mountains, 
and  descending  lower  and  lower  toward  the 


poles,  reflecting  with  faithful  sensitiveness  the 
local  agencies  of  winds  and  slopes,  currents  and 
exposures,  this  mean  temperature  of  sixty  de- 
grees has,  on  each  continent,  its  peculiar  flora ; 
and  with  proper  care  the  horticulturist  may  ac- 
climate in  his  chosen  spot  the  beauties  of  the 
whole  world-wide  belt  of  similar  conditions. 

Here,  in  California,  the  widest  range  of  orna- 
mental plants  known  to  any  climate  is  possible, 
and  ought,  in  the  near  future,  to  be  made  a vis- 
ible fact.  Let  us,  for  instance,  consider  the  re- 
sources at  the  command  of  sensible  builders  of 
rock-work,in  which  the  highest  art-feelingwhich 
moves  the  true  landscape  gardener  may  find  full 
expression.  Rock -work  there  is  which  has 
been  mathematic.ally  built  up  with  angular  and 
polished  fragments  of  stone,  having,  at  set  in- 
tervals, neat  pockets  of  earth,  for  the  torture  of 
sickly  plants,  and  the  misery  of  unfortunate 
artists,  who  pass  by,  look  over  the  fence,  and 
turn  away  sighing.  But  rock -ledges,  and  wild 
mountain  walls,  artistically  developed,  clothed 
with  clinging  vines,  brown  wall-flowers,  rosette- 
like  echeverias,  trailing  sedums,  thick-leaved 
mesembryanthemums,  and  undescribed  quaint- 
ness everywhere,  are  hopeful  guerdons  of  the 
future  landscapes  of  California.  Such  rock- 
ledges  we  have  seen  in  the  Oakland  hills,  and 
such,  let  us  believe,  do  exist  in  many  hidden 
nooks,  by  fair  mountain  streams,  near  the 
homes  of  busy  folk.  But  suppose — let  us  ask 
the  gardening  world  of  California  — suppose 
that  we  had  a greater  variety  of  rock- work 
plants?  W'hy  not  use,  with  artistic  judgment, 
the  alpine  plants  of  Camiola,  Syria,  the  Cau- 
casus, the  Alps,  Pyrennees,  and  Apennines,  the 
Grecian  cliffs,  the  Himalayan  hights,  the  Mex- 
ican Cordilleras,  and  the  Bolivian  Andes?  Does 
any  gardener  in  this  State  believe  that  our  peo- 
ple use  a tithe  of  the  treasures  at  their  com- 
mand? Half  an  hour  spent  in  reading  the  best 
European  catalogues  will  be  sufficient  evidence 
of  the  floral  wealth  yet  to  be  made  our  own  in 
that  fair  future  of  which  we  have  such  abiding 
faith.  The  g.arden  of  the  future  in  the  coming 
California  for  those  who  truly  love  flowers  will 
need  for  its  development  a varied  surface  of 
hill -slope  and  ravine,  such  as  can  easily  be 
found  in  S.in  Mateo,  Marin,  Alameda,  Contra 
Costa,  or  Sonoma.  From  five  to  twenty  acres 
of  such  land  will  be  required.  Near  the  house 
there  might  be  a trim  garden,  and  perhaps 
a small  conservatory',  but  over  the  rest  of  the 
territory  mountain  plants  of  every  land  arc  to 
be  coaxed  into  a sense  of  possession  and  secur- 
ity. The  growth  of  our  handsomest  native 
shrubs,  annuals  and  herbaceous  perennials, 
should  also  be  encouraged.  There  will  be  a 
constant  succession  of  bloom  upon  such  a home- 
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stead.  Early  bulbs  and  shrubs  will  begin  first 
upon  the  warmer  slopes,  and,  as  summer  ad- 
vances, the  northern  ridges  and  the  deep  ra- 
vines will  have  their  turn.  In  the  whole  year 
no  day  will  be  without  its  own  peculiar  charm  j 
etich  hour,  almost,  will  witness  some  new  flow- 
ers unfolding.  Many  of  the  best  shrubs,  which, 
in  less  favored  climates,  need  constant  atten- 
tion and  e.vpensive  greenhouse  treatment,  c^n 
here  be  grown  almost  as  readily  as  apple  trees. 
Then,  too,  the  immense  variety  of  hardy  bulbs 
now  within  the  reach  of  the  ordinary  purse  is 
an  endless  source  of  enjoyment.  Crocuses, 
tulips,  lilies,  jonquils,  daffodils,  and  gladioli, 
are  only  a beginning.  One  might  have  over 
twenty  different  species  of  the  lovely  anemones, 
and  in  dozens  of  distinct  shades  and  colors. 
The  ranunculus  does  well  here,  and  the  bulbs 
of  Peru  and  Child  are  perfectly  at  home  on  our 
hillsides. 


Although,  as  we  have  hinted,  a tract  of  varied 
surface,  embracing  about  twenty  acres,  is  best 
adapted  to  this  sort  of  a wild  garden,  yet  the 
happy  possessor  of  a half  acre  need  not  utterly 
despair,  for  he  can  use  the  same  principles  in  a 
lesser  degree,  and  graceful  Nature  will  come  to 
his  aid  with  her  benign  and  gentle  friendship. 
He  may  plant  vines  along  the  fences,  and  make 
piles  of  rock  which  shall  seem  to  have  a reason 
for  their  existence.  He  may  choose  only  those 
plants  which  are  at  home  in  that  region,  and 
give  them  such  care  that  they  will  take  sturdy 
possession,  in  a liberal  mood,  even  as  they  do 
on  the  hillsides.  With  such  surroundings,  the 
roots  of  the  home  itself  run  deeper,  and  bind 
more  firmly,  year  after  year.  And,  in  all  sim- 
plicity, it  is  fair  and  pure  homes  that  Califor- 
nia, or,  indeed,  any  land  worth  the  loving,  needs 
now,  and  will  forever  need. 

Ch.sri.es  H.  Shin.n. 


JACK’S 

Jack  Trevers  is  a “sure  enough”  man,  as 
Two-shoes  says.  “Nobody  didn’t  made  him 
out  of  a nink-stand  and  put  him  in  a book;” 
he  is  a veritable  citizen  of  Lake  County.  It  was 
a long  time  ago  that  he  came  here  from  some- 
where, with  three  baby  boys  and  no  mother  for 
them.  He  built  himself  a cabin  on  an  un- 
claimed piece  of  land,  about  three  miles  from 
the  village,  and  then  tried  to  get  work.  At  first, 
he  would  work  only  near  home,  so  that  he  could 
see  his  children  every  night;  but  when  Johnny 
got  to  be  four  years  old,  and  Tom  had  reached 
the  mature  age  of  nine,  he  got  a job  of  team- 
ing, that  kept  him  away  all  the  time,  except  two 
nights  out  of  the  week  and  Sunday,  liy  this 
time,  Tom  had  learned  to  cook  a little,  and  to 
assume  the  responsibility  of  the  household. 
Willie,  the  second  child,  was  a nervous,  active 
fellow,  and  so  wide  awake  and  full  of  mischief 
he  kept  the  whole  family  in  an  uproar.  Johnny, 
the  baby,  was  an  unfathomable  looking  boy,  fat 
as  butter,  fair  as  alabaster,  and  the  laziest  little 
mortal  living.  The  nearest  approach  he  ever 
made  toward  playing  was  to  lie  on  his  back 
and  laugh  while  watching  his  brothers  play. 
His  laugh  was  the  most  spontaneous  and  irre- 
sistible upheaval  of  merriment  ever  listened  to ; 
it  bubbled  up  like  creamy  lager,  and  overflowed 
through  its  inherent  effervescence.  Indeed,  if 
it  had  required  effort  on  Johnny’s  part,  it  never 
would  have  been.  He  was  a beautiful  child, 
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but  for  his  dirty,  neglected  appearance;  and 
the  mother  whose  loving  pride  would  have  rec- 
tified this  was  far  away  in  the  distant  sky. 

Now,  these  three  children  were  in  a great 
measure  cut  off  from  all  social  intercourse  by 
reason  of  their  having  no  mother.  No  one 
visited  the  house.  Jack  taught  the  oldest  one 
to  read  a little,  and  bought  him  a few  books. 
He  was  an  industrious  scholar,  and  when  he 
could  master  a newspaper  paragraph  was  finn- 
ly  convinced  that  he  knew  a great  deal.  The 
fact  of  his  being  cut  off  from  all  other  boys  with 
whom  he  could  measure  his  attainments  led 
him  into  this  very  common  error;  but  it  had 
one  good  result  — he  placed  great  value  on  his 
learning,  and  felt  the  necessity  of  imparting  it 
to  the  other  boys.  So  he  kept  school  for  two 
hours  each  day,  and  in  this  way  they  all  learned 
to  read.  When  Jack  was  at  home,  he  encour- 
aged them  in  their  studies,  and  began  to  teach 
them  something  of  arithmetic  and  writing. 

It  was  the  desire  of  their  lives  to  possess  a 
clock,  and  great  was  their  delight  one  evening 
when  Jack  brought  one  home.  They  set  it  up 
according  to  directions,  and  it  started  all  right. 
They  were  much  pleased  with  its  tone  in  strik- 
ing, and  as  Jack  showed  them  the  way  to  make 
it  strike,  the  presumption  is  that  they  kept  it 
striking  pretty  much  all  the  time  he  was  off  on 
his  next  trip.  Be  that  as  it  may,  when  he  re- 
turned, the  clock  wouldn’t  strike  at  all.  He 
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questioned  them,  but  their  answers  bewildered 
and  finally  threw  him  off  the  scent.  He  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  J ohnny  was  right  in  think- 
ing it  was  tired.  If  this  was  the  case,  it  did 
not  require  much  time  to  rest,  and  in  resting  it 
acquired  the  most  unprecedented  vigor;  for, 
when  he  returned  again,  it  would  strike  the 
hours,  the  half  hours,  and  almost  the  minutes 
and  seconds.  It  would  strike  a hundred  times 
without  stopping,  and  encore  without  being 
asked. 

“Now,  boys,”  said  Jack,  “ I know  you’ve  been 
foolin’  with  that  clock.” 

They  all  protested.  Their  faces  were  inno- 
cent as  could  be. 

“That’s  strange,”  said  he;  “it  must  have 
been  out  of  kelter  when  I bought  it.  Cohen 
swindled  me  on  it.  By  hokey,  I never  touch 
that  Jew  that  I don’t  get  salted.  Hang  me  if  I 
don't  go  for  him  the  next  time  I see  him.” 

“You  punch  him  good.  Jack,”  said  Willie 
(they  all  called  him  Jack);  “if  he  don’t  need  it 
for  the  clock,  he  does  for  lots  of  other  things. 
Tom’s  coat,  you  paid  eight  dollars  for,  was 
shoddy, and  fell  to  pieces  as  soon  as  it  got  wet; 
and  that  ten  pounds  of  sugar  you  brought  home 
last  time  only  weighed  seven  — we  weighed  it; 
and  Johnny’s  new  boots  are  only  just  pasted  to- 
gether, and  are  all  apart  a’ready.  You  Just  give 
him  fits.  I wish  1 could  be  there  to  see  you 
do  it.” 

Jack  was  a good-natured  man,  but  feeling 
that  it  was  his  duty  to  resent  such  an  accumu- 
lation of  injuries,  he  tried  to  nurse  his  wrath  to 
keep  it  warm.  And  the  boys  helped  him ; they 
told  him  so  many  instances  of  Cohen’s  rascali- 
ty in  their  own  small  dealings,  and  abused  him 
so  roundly,  that  in  the  morning,  when  he  left 
home,  he  was  as  nearly  angry  as  he  had  ever 
been.  Now,  the  merchant  was  an  unprincipled 
villain,  who  had  grown  rich  out  of  the  necessi- 
ties of  the  wretchedly  poor  community  around 
him ; and  his  extortions  were  crying  aloud  for 
redress.  Alas  for  justice  1 Jack  forgot  his  an- 
ger before  he  reached  town.  The  day  was  so 
beautiful,  the  roads  were  so  good,  and  his  off 
wheel-mule,  “ Beck,”  never  once  thought  to  kick 
herself  out  of  the  traces  for  the  entire  three 
miles,  something  she  had  not  omitted  before 
within  the  memory  of  man.  The  lovely  influ- 
ence of  all  these  things  conspired  to  bring  on 
his  softest  and  most  dreamy  mood ; and  he  fell 
to  thinking  of  the  Widow  Cramer,  on  the  old 
Harbin  Road,  and  to  wondering  if  she  really 
smiled  upon  all  men  as  she  smiled  on  him ; and 
if,  and  if — ad  infinitum,  for  the  subject  was  an 
inexhaustible  one.  He  was  roused  out  of  Eden 
by  hearing  his  “boss”  speak  to  him:  “Go  to 
Cohen’s  this  morning.  Jack,  and  take  up  a load 


of  hides  you  will  find  there;  leave  the  quick- 
silver until  your  next  trip.” 

“All  right,  sir.”  And  he  swung  his  team 
around  in  front  of  Cohen’s  store. 

“’Ust  you  trive  rount  pehint  te  shdore,  unt 
not  geep  your  tarn  packing  mules  in  te  vay  of 
mine  gusdomers,”  Cohen  roared,  in  a voice 
quite  different  from  that  in  which  he  addressed 
a man  with  money  in  his  pocket. 

“You  come  and  put  mo  around,  won’t  you?” 
said  Jack,  as  two  red  spots  slowly  gathered  in 
his  cheeks. 

“Do  it  yourself,  unt  be  hangt  mit  you.” 

“Not  much,  Mary  Ann,”  drawled  Jack,  look- 
ing at  him  out  of  the  comer  of  his  eye,  and  leis- 
urely swinging  himself  to  the  ground.  “ I’m  as 
much  of  a man  as  you  are.  Do  you  want  to 
try  it  on  ?” 

“You’re  a tarn  peggar,  mitout  a tollar  to  your 
bocket.” 

“Don’t  say  too  much,  Cohen,  unless  you’ve 
got  the  sand,  to  try  it  on.” 

“ I vish  dere  vas  a law  to  hang  such  insolent 
peggars.” 

Jack  was  doing  something  to  his  harness — 
buckling  and  unbuckling  straps,  and  making 
changes  generally — casting  sidelong  glances  at 
the  merchant  meantime.  When  he  was  through, 
he  reached  him  in  one  bound. 

“You  black  scoundrel,”  he  said,  “you  have 
swindled  me  out  of  hundreds  of  dollars  since  I 
came  to  this  country — every  dollar  earned  by 
hard  work.  Not  Only  that,  but  you’ve  cheated 
poorer  men  than  I am ; and  you’ve  robbed  wid- 
ows and  orphans.  You  suck  up  every  cent  set 
afloat  in  this  community.  You’re  a thief,  by 
hokey.  You’d  go  on  the  highway  if  you  were 
not  too  cowardly.  There’s  nobody  you  wouldn’t 
rob;  you’d  steal  acoms  from  a blind  hog.  But 
talk’s  cheap — I’ve  got  something  better  than 
talk.”  And  with  that  came  the  first  blow,  and 
Jack  administered  it;  the  price  of  it  was  ten 
dollars.  The  first  blow  was  all  that  cost  any- 
thing, and  that  being  over  with.  Jack  limbered 
himself  to  his  work  in  the  most  energetic  style. 
The  bystanders  forbore  to  interfere,  though  the 
merchant  called  on  them  most  piteously.  When 
Jack  had  satisfied  himself  of  the  thoroughness 
of  the  job,  he  picked  him  up,  as  one  does  a pup- 
py, and  pitched  him  into  the  street,  and  then 
walked  into  the  store  after  the  hides.  He 
brought  out  his  arms  full,  and  met  Cohen  in 
the  door,  who  dodged  round  to  the  back  porch, 
where  he  petted  his  bruises,  among  the  jeers  of 
a dozen  heartless  little  street  cubs,  until  his  ad- 
versary had  loaded  up  and  departed. 

Now,  Jack’s  boys,  being  alone  and  seeing  no 
one,  heard  nothing  of  the  fight  over  which  the 
community  was  rejoicing,  until  he  returned  from 
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his  trip  to  spend  Sunday.  Indeed,  they  had  for- 
gotten the  matter,  and  so  had  he  until  he  heard 
that  irrepressible  dock,  hammering  distraction 
into  everybody  that  heard  it — children  excepted. 

“She  do  beat  natur*  all  holler,  Jack,”  said 
Johnny;  “and  her  never  lets  up,  only  to  draw 
her  breath  sometimes.  That  clock’s  worth  a 
million  dollars.” 

“Has  she  been  going  that  way  ever  since  I 
left?” 

“ Bet  yer  boots.  And  her  can  keep  it  up  for 
never  and  never,  amen.” 

“Jack,"  said  Willie,  “did  you  see  Cohen?” 

“Yes,  and  1 whaled  him  like  blazes,  too.” 

“WHAT!”  came  from  all  the  boys,  in  the 
largest  sized  capitals. 

Jack  thought  he  detected  something  like  con- 
sternation in  this  simultaneous  explosion,  and 
made  up  his  mind  to  “lie  low'  and  keep  shady” 
until  he  could  find  out  more.  Presently  Tom 
and  Willie  stole  off  together,  and  in  a few  min- 
utes one  of  them  called  Johnny.  Jack  stepped 
to  a chink-hole  and  peeped  out,  smiling. 

“I’ve  got  the  dcadwood  on  you  fellers  now,” 
he  said.  But  his  smile  disappeared  as  he  noted 
their  performances. 

“Why,  they  are  only  trading  with  each  other 
— swapping  knives,  or  buttons,  or  trinkets.”  So 
he  withdrew,  and  beg.an  to  get  supper. 

The  next  day  Jack  spent  in  the  woods  with 
his  axe;  he  was  getting  fuel  enough  to  last  the 
children  a week.  Of  course  they  were  with 
him — Tom  and  Willie  playing,  and  Johnny  on 
his  back  down  in  the  grass  near  his  father. 
Presently  the  big  boys  were  out  of  hearing, 
and  Jack  sat  down  by  Johnny,  in  a comforta- 
ble manner,  and  opened  conversation  in  a free- 
and-easy,  half  confidential  style. 

“I’ve  a notion,”  said  he,  “to  buy  me  some 
hogs  to  fatten,  so  I can  make  my  own  meat. 
What  do  you  say  to  it?” 

“All  right,”  said  Johnny,  bringing  himself  to 
a sitting  posture.  “You  get  some.  Jack,  and 
I'll  feed  'em  for  you.” 

The  idea  of  Johnny  volunteering  to  do  any- 
thing was  a surprise;  and  Jack  detennined  to 
buy  them  immediately. 

“Wh.at  kind  of  hogs  do  you  want,  Johnny?” 

“Well,  you  see,  Jack,  I want  spotted  ones,  and 
not  too  big.  If  they're  big  they’ll  cat  so-0-0 
muchs  and  a feller  can’t  be  always  workin’  to 
fill  up  horgs  even  if  they  is  spotted.” 

“Well,  I'll  get  little  ones;  at  least,  not  very 
big,”  said  Jack.  “I’ll  get  ’em,  sure;  and  don't 
you  tell  the  boys  anything  about  it.  Won’t 
they  be  surprised,  though?  And  Til  get  you  a 
little  tin  bucket  to  carry  barley  and  water  to 
’em,  and  you  can  feed  ’em  three  times  a day  by 
the  cIoc’k.” 


“Yes;  but  th.at  clock’s  no  good  to  keep  time. 
She’s  bully  on  the  strike,  Jack,  bet  your  boots ; 
but  when  it  comes  to  keepin’  time  she  won’t  pin 
herself  dow  n to  it.  You’ll  have  to  let  her  make 
the  music,  and  buy  another  one  to  keep  time.” 
“But  if  I buy  the  hogs,  and  spotted  hogs  at 
that.  I’ll  have  no  money  to  buy  another  clock.” 
“Well,  now,  maybe  you  can  fix  our  clock  so 
she  can  keep  time ; maybe  you  c.an.” 

“It  might  be  done,”  said  Jack,  reflectively. 
“What  did  you  fellers  do  to  her  when  you  took 
her  to  pieces?” 

“Well,  Jack,  I'll  tell  you."  Here  he  put  one 
grimy  fist  in  his  pocket,  and,  after  a few  mo- 
ments of  serious  and  reflective  fumbling,  pro- 
duceil,  among  a handful  of  dirt,  strings,  pins, 
and  buttons,  three  little  tarnished  brass  cog- 
wheels. 

“You  see  we  got  her  together  all  right,  only 
there  was  five  more  of  these  than  she  needed  ; 
so  at  first  Tom  and  Bill  took  two  apiece,  and 
only  give  me  one.  But  when  you  told  us  you 
had  pitched  into  old  Cohen  the  boys  called  me 
out  iind  ’vided  up  better  for  fear  I’d  tell  you, 
and  that’s  how  I got  three.” 

“Well,  well,  Johnny,  you  ne.arly  ruined  the 
clock,  though.” 

“Not  much;  bet  your  boots,  we  made  her 
strike,  Jack.” 

“Well,  well,  welip  said  Jack,  smiling  more 
and  more  as  he  recalled,  with  fatherly  pride,  all 
the  methods  the  boys  had  used  for  his  decep- 
tion. “Well,  well,  well,  if  you  fellers  just  keep 
on  you’ll  make  first-class  tyars  after  a while.” 
He  meant  lawyers,  but  would  have  sworn  he 
could  not  see  the  difference  even  if  one  had  cor- 
rected him. 

Jack  was  often  troubled  in  his  mind  about 
Johnny’s  laziness,  and  sometimes  rallied  him 
on  the  subject. 

“I’m  afraid  you  don’t  like  work,  Johnny,”  he 
would  say. 

“ Bet  your  boots.” 

“What!  don’t  like  work?” 

“ 1 ’spise  it.” 

“How  are  you  going  to  live  without  work?” 
“What  you  got  to  do,  you  can't  work  for  me?” 
“Of  course,  I can  work  for  you,  now  you  are 
small,  but  after  while  you  will  be  a man,  and 
get  married,  and  have  children;  what’ll  you  do 
then?” 

“Why,  Jack,  I’ll  keep  you  right  along.  I 
won't  throw  off  on  you,  ’cos  you’re  old.  I guess 
you  can  work  after  you  get  old,  can’t  you?  Some 
mans  does.” 

“ Yes ; but  suppose  1 take  a notion  to  get  mar- 
ried myself,  and  have  some  more  children  to 
support;  then  you’d  have  to  make  your  own 
living.” 
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“If  you  was  mean  enough  to  do  that  I’d  kill 
you,  sure.  I’d  bust  your  crust  quicker'n  lightnin’. 
I’d — I’d — I’d  give  you  a leetle  the  hottest  time 
you  ever  heard  of,  bet  your  boots.” 

The  other  children  shared  Johnny’s  feelings 
on  the  subject  of  their  fathers  second  mar- 
riage. 1 1 was  only  a short  time  before  that  some 
thoughtless  fellow  had  stopped  with  them  all 
night,  and  by  playing  on  their  feelings  had  found 
out  their  repugnance  to  all  thoughts  of  Jack’s 
marrying  ag.ain.  So  he  told  them  there  was  a 
widow  woman  living  on  the  old  Harbin  Road 
that  was  sweet  on  Jack,  and  advised  them  to 
look  out  for  danger  in  that  quarter.  They  look- 
ed out  as  the  sequel  shows. 

The  next  evening  after  this  precious  piece  of 
news,  when  Jack  swung  his  mules  from  the  main 
road  and  dashed  to  the  barn  in  a sweeping  trot, 
with  harness  rattling  and  bells  jingling,  not  a 
boy  met  him;  everything  was  silent.  He  was 
frightened  instantly,  and  leaving  the  team  stand- 
ing, he  sprung  from  the  scat  and  rushed  into 
the  house.  No,  not  into  it,  for  on  the  threshold 
he  encountered  three  little  savages,  armed  with 
clubs  and  pitchforks,  who  demanded  of  him  an 
explanation  concerning  his  matrimonial  inten- 
tions. In  vain  he  tried  to  waive  the  question 
and  pass  into  the  room.  Little  Thermopylte 
stood  grimly  defiant.  The  tears  that  washed 
clean  channels  down  their  dirty  faces  were  no 
augury  of  weakness,  but  the  reverse.  Jack 
knew  his  boys  were  never  fighting  mad  until 
they  reached  the  blubbering  point. 

“Come  now,  boys,  let  Pap  alone,  won’t  you?” 
He  called  himself  by  this  endearing  epithet 
only  in  extreme  emergencies,  such  as  adminis- 
tering medicine,  etc. 

“ You  ‘ Pap,’”  said  Tom ; “dum  such  a Pap  as 
you  are,  a tryin’  to  bring  a woman  here  to  pound 
daylight  out  of  us.” 

“Why,  Tom,  what  you  talkin’  about?  Don’t 
you  know  you  wouldn’t  have  the  kitchen  work 
to  do  if  you  had  a nice  stepmother  to  do  it  for 
you?” 

Here  every  club  was  raised,  and  they  made  a 
rush  for  his  shins.  He  avoided  them,  and  they 
resumed  position  in  the  door.  Jack  had  hard 
work  to  keep  from  laughing  at  the  picture  they 
made;  their  round  eyes  peering  savagely  through 
their  unkempt  forelocks,  like  so  many  pup  ter- 
riers; the  determination  they  evinced — “sand,” 
he  called  it,  in  speaking  about  it  to  the  Widow 
Cramer  afterward.  His  inclination  to  laugh 
was  supplanted  by  another  and  better  feeling. 
Their  antagonistic  attitude  caused  him  to  look 
at  them  with  the  eyes  of  his  observation  opened, 
and  he  saw  what  handsome,  manly  fellows  they  1 
were,  and  what  a pitiful  appearance  they  pre-  [ 
sented  in  their  dirty,  neglected  condition.  A 1 


pain  shot  through  his  heart  with  a thought  of 
the  sweet  mother  who  could  never,  from  her 
high  home,  reach  them  with  needed  help. 

“Boys,”  he  said,  “I  never  had  a serious 
thought  of  marrying  before,  but,  dum  my  hide, 
if  I don’t  think  it  would  be  the  best  thing  I 
could  do.” 

“Then  you  ain't  goin’  to  marry  her,  are  you. 
Jack?”  asked  Tom,  ignoring  the  latter  half  of 
his  father’s  remark. 

“No;  not  if  you  don’t  want  me  to.” 

“Well,  we  don't  want  you  to.”  Blubbered 
out  with  intense  vehemence. 

“Well,  then,  I won’t.” 

“Honest  injun?” 

“Yes;  honest  injun.” 

“Will  you  cross  your  heart?” 

“ 1 will  that"  suiting  the  action  to  the  word. 
And  so  ended  the  second  edition  (diamond) 
of  the  Pass  of  ThermopyUe ; and  sixty  seconds 
afterward  no  one  could  have  told  that  a people 
had  seceded,  a battle  been  fought,  and  a victory 
gained  on  that  piece  of  ground.  The  combat- 
ants were  swamiing  about  the  wagon,  whoop- 
ing like  savages ; swarming  over  the  hay,  trying 
to  feed  the  mules;  swarming  on  the  mules’ 
backs,  and,  by  reason  of  their  ubiquity,  appear- 
ing to  be  about  thirty  boys  instead  of  three. 

In  course  of  time  Jack  bought  some  hogs, 
spotted  ones,  and  not  too  big.  The  barley  had 
to  be  carried  to  them  from  the  stable  and  the 
water  from  a running  spring  close  by.  The 
new  tin  bucket  was  bought,  and  the  lazy  boy 
installed  in  his  position.  Jack  did  not  hope 
much  from  Johnny,  but  told  the  other  boys  not 
to  interfere  with  him,  and,  above  all,  not  to  do 
his  work ; for  the  handiness  of  Tom  and  Willie 
had  been  a'"constant  premium  on  Johnny’s  lazi- 
ness. So  Jack  said  to  them  : 

“Now,  don’t  you  fel’s  take  any  notice  of  him; 
let  him  go  it  on  his  own  hook ; he’ll  do  pretty 
well  for  a day  or  two,  and  then  if  he  knocks  off 
the  hogs  won’t  starve  till  1 get  home.” 

So  Johnny  began.  He  did  well  for  several 
days.  Jack  made  the  next  trip,  and  before  un- 
dertaking another  he  was  rained  in,  and  the 
teaming  season  was  over.  Then  he  found  a job 
of  rough  carpentering  on  a house  about  eight 
miles  away,  and  as  he  worked  early  and  late 
he  could  go  home  only  every  Saturday  night 
and  spend  Sunday  with  his  boys.  On  his  first 
visit,  Johnny  was  still  working  with  his  hogs, 
but  showed  symptoms  of  weariness.  On  his 
second  visit,  he  met  the  young  man  nearly  half 
a mile  from  the  house.  It  was  then  dark.  He 
saw  a little  bundle  of  something  sitting  by  the 
; road  as  he  approached,  and  when  it  got  up  and 
I took  shape  it  was  Johnny. 

I “Hello  1”  said  Jack,  “what’s  up?” 
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“Nufs  up,  Jack;  if  you  want  me  to  feed  your 
dum  horgs  any  more,  you’ll  have  to  get  some 
barley.” 

“Why,  thunder  and  Tom  Walker,  I left  enough 
barley  to  feed  them  a month ; what  have  you 
done  with  it?” 

Not  a word  from  Johnny. 

“ Did  somebody  steal  it  out  of  the  barn?” 

“Course  not.” 

“Did  Smith's  hogs  get  in  and  destroy  it?” 

“Course  not.” 

“ Did  you  boys  sell  it  and  buy  something  with 
the  money?” 

“Cour.se  not.  You  must  be  a dum  eejot.” 

Jack  knew  it  was  no  use  to  fish  any  longer 
for  the  truth  in  that  small  pail  of  curdled  milk, 
and  dropped  the  subject.  The  fact,  as  he  after- 
ward discovered,  was,  that  Johnny  had  put  in 
one  lazy  man’s  day’s  work  on  the  hogs.  Feed- 
ing them  had  got  to  be  such  a dead  weight  on 
his  mind  he  could  not  sleep  more  than  fifteen 
hours  a night  for  thinking  of  it ; so  he  “resolv- 
ed him  a resolution,”  and  taking  his  little  buck- 
et one  morning,  directly  after  breakfast,  he  com- 
menced carrying  the  barley  to  them.  By  the 
most  unprecedented  exertion  he  had  deposited 
the  entire  amount  on  hand  in  the  pig-pen,  and 
on  the  road  leading  to  it,  by  dinner  time.  Then 
he  ate  and  slept  with  a clear  conscience,  and 
had  nearly  a week  to  do  nothing  in  before  his 
father’s  return.  But  this  was  not  the  last  of  his 
mismanagement  with  the  hogs.  Jack  bought 
more  barley,  and  directed  him  to  use  it  with 
great  moderation.  Johnny  carried  out  these 
directions  to  the  letter.  Another  week  passed ; 
the  hogs  were  doing  well ; indeed,  they  were 
living  off  the  mud  in  their  pen,  half  of  which 
was  barley.  And  so  for  another  week  they  did 
tolerably  well,  but  had  to  work  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  the  amount  of  food  they  got ; in  fact, 
their  claim  was  pretty  well  panned  out.  The 
third  week  they  stood  on  their  hind  feet,  braced 
up  against  the  top  rail  of  the  fence,  peering 
amain,  like  shipwrecked  seamen,  for  the  sight 
of  a sail.  But  no  sail  came.  Thursday  night 
of  the  third  week  arrived,  and  the  spotted  hogs 
were  almost  in  a condition  to  fly;  their  bones 
were  hollow,  and  from  the  light  volatile  way 
their  hair  stood  on  end  it  was  evident  that  it 
was  fast  turning  to  feathers.  As  the  night  wore 
on  they  became  deeply  embittered  against  the 
ways  of  civilization,  and  unanimously  agreed  to 
climb  the  fence  and  decamp,  which  they  accom- 
plished successfully. 

In  the  morning,  when  Johnny  discovered  his 
loss,  he  was  uneasy.  He  cogitated  many  ways 
of  informing  Jack,  and  finally  concluded  to  write 
him  a letter.  There  was  no  paper  in  the  house, 
and,  if  there  had  been,  there  was  no  ink.  He 


thought  with  regret  of  how  they  had  used  up  all 
the  ink  in  their  negro  minstrel  performance  a 
few  days  previous,  the  traces  of  which  were  still 
visible  in  their  faces. 

“Charcoal  would  a done  just  as  well,”  he  said, 
“and  would  a wore  off  lots  quicker;  now  I’ll 
have  to  write  my  letter  on  a slate.” 

So  he  got  a miserably  jagged,  three-cor- 
nered jiicce  of  what  had  been  one,  and  bent  his 
gigantic  intellect  to  the  effort  of  composition. 
Manifold  were  the  forms  addressing  themselves 
to  his  mind  as  the  suitable  manner  of  communi- 
cating his  bereavement  to  his  father ; such  as, 
“Jack,  you're  horgs  is  run  off ;”  or,  “you'd  bet- 
ter come  and  catch  your  durn  horgs,”  etc.  But 
he  did  not  like  the  effect  of  too  brief  an  an- 
nouncement. It  would  sound  like  a gun,  he 
thought.  Oh,  if  he  could  only  stretch  it  out, 
“like  a pair  o’  gallusus,  that  would  be  bully.” 
Then  he  got  to  thinking  of  how  he  had  un- 
bosomed himself  to  Jack  on  the  occasion  of  his 
first  hog  catastrophe,  and  he  decided  in  his 
mind  that  the  form  of  expression  he  then  used 
was  particularly  felicitous.  It  conveyed  the 
necessary  information  without  compromising 
him ; “ If  you  want  me  to  feed  your  durn  horgs 
any  more  youll  hev  to  get  some  barley.” 
“That’s  just  it,”  he  soliloquized.  “Bully  for 
me.  I know  just  what  I’d  orter  say.” 

So  he  wrote  with  many  smearings  and  cor- 
rections : 

“nr.F.B  Tak  iF  u want  Eny  o uRe  durn  baRly  fed 
ule  Hev  to  git  Sum  moRc  HoRgs. 

“uRe  nfcan  sun  JON.” 

Having  finished  this  masterpiece  he  carried 
it  out  to  the  county  road,  about  half  a mile 
away,  where  he  sat  down  and  began  to  make 
dirt  pies,  while  waiting  for  some  one  to  pass 
with  whom  he  could  intrust  his  letter  to  his 
father.  He  had  finished  only  two  or  three  with 
scallops,  indentations,  etc.,  w hen  he  saw  a wagon 
coming. 

“Oh,  crackey,”he  said;  “there’s  a lot  of  mis- 
ble  women  in  it.  1 ’spise  women  worse  n horgs  ; 
worse’n  spotted  horgs,  too.  I'll  not  send  my  let- 
ter by  them,  bet  your  boots.” 

But  when  the  wagon  came  alongside  it  stop- 
ped, and  a sweet-voiced  woman  asked  : 

“ Is  this  the  road  to  ’Squire  Lawson's,  honey?” 
As  the  boy  looked  up  he  saw  the  face  of  an 
angel ; and  why  not? — for  a loving  mother-heart 
looked  out  of  gentle  blue  eyes  upon  him  for  the 
first  time  in  his  conscious  life,  and  a tender,  mu- 
sical voice  called  him  “honey.” 

“Yes,”  said  he;  “this  is  the  road,  sure;  I 
know  it  is,  cos  my  pap  works  there,  and  I’ve 
writ  him  a letter,  and  please  won’t  you  take  it 
to  him?” 
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“What's  your  pappy's  name?” 

“Jack  Tr'evers.” 

Here  two  little  girls  in  the  back  of  the  wag- 
on exchanged  smiling  glances,  and  looked  at 
Johnny  with  more  interest. 

“ ni  give  it  to  him,”  said  the  lady,  reaching 
for  the  piece  of  slate;  “your  letter'll  go  safe 
enough,  honey ; don’t  you  be  uneasy ; and  I’m 
much  obleegcd  to  you  for  directin’  of  us.  Good 
bye.” 

“Good  bye,”  said  Johnny,  with  a sort  of  catch 
at  the  word,  feeling  as  if  he  had  let  a bird  go, 
when  a little  forethought  might  have  detained 
it.  The  wagon  rattled  on,  and  Johnny  stood  in 
the  road  just  where  it  had  left  him. 

“ Dum  my  luck,”  he  said.  “ First  I lost  the 
barley,  and  then  I lost  the  horgs,  and  now  I’ve 
lost  them — and  they’re  worth  all  the  rest  put 
together,  bet  your  boots.  Dum  my  luck,  dum 
everything.” 

Then  he  looked  at  his  pies,  and,  kicking  them 
out  savagely,  went  home. 

Polly  Cramer  was  a sister  to  Mr.  Lawson,  and 
was  now  making  him  her  first  visit  since  he  had 
moved  to  his  present  abode.  Under  her  green 
sunbonnet  was  the  kind,  loving  face  about  whose 
smiles  Jack  had  asked  himself  several  questions 
on  the  morning  of  his  fight  with  Cohen.  It  was 
now  Friday;  let  us  suppose  this  artful  creature 
(all  widows  are  artful)  had  two  days  in  which 
to  exercise  her  enchantments  on  poor  Jack.  He 
went  home  on  Saturday  night  as  happy  as  a 
lord,  notwithstanding  he  carried  in  his  heart  the 
nucleus  of  the  blackest  plot  that  ever  demon- 
ized a man.  On  Monday  (let  us  be  circum- 
stantial) he  went  back  to  his  work.  Some  time 
in  the  middle  of  the  week  it  began  to  rain  i la 
Calif ornie — that  is,  with  no  intention  of  stop>- 
ping  short  of  a month.  Now,  what  more  nat- 
ural than  that  Polly  should  become  fearfully 
uneasy  at  the  prospect  of  such  weather,  and 
make  up  her  mind  to  go  home  forthwith,  while 
the  roads  were  still  passable.  Lawton  and  wife 
opposed.  Jack,  the  sly-boots,  opposed.  All  to 
no  purpose. 

*‘^Tlcn  a woman  will  she  will,  you  may  depend  on't, 

And  when  she  won't  she  won't,  so  there's  an  end  on't." 

“1  think  you  are  very  foolish,  Polly,”  her 
brother  said,  as  she  was  leaving;  “but  if  the 
water  keeps  coming  down  like  this,  you  had 
better  lay  over  at  Jack  TrevePs  for  a day  or 
two." 

About  eleven  o’clock  that  day,  as  Jack’s  boys 
supposed  (their  clock  was  now  about  two 
months  ahead  of  time,  and  gaining  rapidly),  a 
small  covered  wagon  drove  up  to  the  house, 
and  stopped.  Two  mangy  little  ragamuffins 
filled  the  door  instantly,  and  the  bead  of  a third 


one  thrust  itself  between  the  first  two,  like  a 
huge  bobbin  of  flax  sprinkled  with  gold  dust, 
and  strained,  and  squeezed,  and  wriggled  until 
it  succeeded  in  dragging  out  into  the  light  the 
fat  butterball  of  a boy  that  owned  it.  This  last 
was  Johnny.  His  face  was  one  transparent 
glory,  filled  with  “welcome  ;”  but  he  spake  not 
yet. 

“Howdy,  boys,”  said  the  widow.  “Is  the 
folks  at  home?” 

“IVe're  the  folks,”  said  Tom. 

“Well,  now,  is  that  so?  Ain’t  you  got  no 
father  nor  mother  to  take  care  of  you?” 

“We  got  a father,  and  he’s  cornin’  home  to- 
morrow night.  But  we  ain’t  got  no  mother,  nor 
we  don’t  want  none.” 

“Well,  boys,  it’s  powerful  wet,  and  I’d  like 
mighty  well  to  stop  a spell  with  you,  till  the 
storm  is  over.” 

Tom  and  Willie  looked  at  each  other.  Here 
was  a live  woman  coming  into  the  house.  What 
should  they  do?  As  is  often  the  case  in  more 
momentous  questions.  Fate  decided  while  they 
deliberated.  Fate  on  this  occasion  manifested 
itself  through  Johnny.  His  little  face  was  glow- 
ing with  cordiality. 

“Come  right  in,”  he  said.  “We’ve  got  two 
beds — we  boys  can  sleep  in  one,  and  you  girls 
in  the  other,  and  Tom  can  cook  bully,  bet  your 
boots.  I’ll  get  a chair  for  you  to  climb  down 
on,  and  Tom  can  take  your  horses  to  the  barn. 
We’ve  got  lots  of  hay,  bet  your  boots.  Now 
jump  out,  and  nin  in  the  house;  and  Willie,  you 
make  up  more  fire,  quick.” 

He  issued  his  orders  with  irresistible  author- 
ity, and  in  a few  minutes  all  were  housed,  and 
a bright  fire  roared  up  the  chimney.  The  widow 
glanced  around.  Dirt  and  discomfort  every- 
where. It  looked  a hopeless  job  to  renovate. 

“Believe  if  it  was  mine,”  she  thought,  “I’d 
bum  it  down,  and  camp  out  till  I got  another." 

Tom  came  in  from  the  bam,  and  began  to 
make  preparations  for  dinner. 

“Never  mind,  honey,”  said  Polly;  “I  can  cook 
my  own  gmb.  'Vou  sit  you  down.” 

Tom  obeyed,  and  watched  her — watched  her 
with  growing  interest. 

“Hanged  if  ever  I saw  a feller  as  handy  as 
she  is,”  he  whispered  to  Johnny. 

“Bet  your  boots,”  said  Johnny. 

Polly  found  the  flour  and  yeast-powder,  and 
made  bread.  When  she  first  rolled  the  dough 
out,  after  mixing,  she  spread  a thin  layer  of 
lard  over  its  surface,  and  rolled  it  up  again  with 
her  hands;  then  she  flattened  it  out  with  the 
rolling-pin,  and  cut  it  into  shapes.  She  saw 
some  bacon,  and  guessed  rightfully,  that  it  was 
the  only  meat  in  the  house.  She  seemed  to  be 
looking  for  something  more. 
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“There’s  lots  o’  taturs  under  the  bed,”  said 
Tom. 

She  peeled  them  to  boil,  and,  having  boiled 
them,  and  fried  the  meat,  she  mashed  the  pota- 
toes, and  seasoned  them  with  bacon  drippings, 
s.alt,  and  pepper.  The  biscuits  were  baked 
beautifully,  and  fell  apart  on  being  handled,  to 
the  surprise  of  the  ex-cook,  who  could  not  im- 
agine by  what  hocus-pocus  such  a result  had 
been  produced.  There  was  a pan  full  of  eggs 
sitting  there,  and  the  children  wondered  if  she 
would  cook  some  of  them ; but  she  did  not. 
Dinner  was  a decided  success,  and  so  was  sup- 
per. In  the  morning,  before  breakfast,  Johnny 
pointed  out  the  eggs : 

“You  can  cook  just  as  many  of  them  as  you 
want  to,”  he  told  her. 

“ I’m  going  to  make  cake  out  of  ’em,  for  din- 
ner,” said  Polly. 

“What  is  cake?”  asked  Johnny. 

The  girls  looked  up  at  their  mother  quickly. 

“Well,  the  pore  little  creetur — Lord  love  its 
pretty  soul!  To  think  of  its  never  tastin’  a bit 
of  cake.  Til  make  some  for  it,  honey,  and  then 
it’ll  know.” 

Rosy  May  asked  him  if  he  ever  ate  any  pud- 
ding. 

“ Don’t  know  what  it  is,”  said  he. 

“Did  you  ever  see  a pie?” 

“I’ve  made  lots  of ’em,  bet  your  boots.” 

“What  out  of?” 

“Dirt,”  said  Johnny,  triumphantly. 

The  dimples  began  to  dance  around  Rosy 
May’s  mouth,  but  she  choked  them  to  death  at 
a glance  from  her  mother ; but  Blossom  doubled 
up  her  little  body  like  a boomerang. 

One  word  about  the  children’s  names.  The 
mania  for  uncommon  names  is  not  confined  to 
the  ilite,  but  pervades  all  classes.  Polly  had 
never  read  a novel,  but  when  her  first  baby  was 
bom  she  would  not  listen  to  the  common  names 
suggested  by  her  family.  Having  a tender  ad- 
miration of  flowers,  her  thoughts  ran  on  the 
name  of  Rose.  The  baby  was  born  in  May. 
Why  not  call  her  Rosy  May?  She  declared 
her  intention  timidly  at  first,  but,  meeting  en- 
couragement from  the  sentimental  young  dam- 
sels of  the  neighborhood,  she  proclaimed  it 
boldly,  in  defiance  of  “her  folks,”  who  had  in- 
sisted on  Nancy  Mariar,  Sary  Jane,  Mary  Ann, 
and  the  like.  When,  some  two  years  after, 
baby  number  two  made  her  appearance,  it 
seemed  impossible  to  find  a name  for  her. 
“Melindy,”  “Lucindy,”  “Elmiry,”  and  many 
others,  were  discussed  and  dismissed.  The 
young  mother’s  taste  still  ran  in  the  vein  of 
flowers.  She  had  never  heard  of  Lily,  Daisy, 
Pansy,  and  so  on,  or  she  might  have  made  a 
select^n. 


“Well,”  she  said  to  her  husband  one  day, 
“I’m  clean  beat  out  about  a n.ame  for  the  pretty 
thing,  and  I’m  Just  a-goin’  to  call  her  Little 
Blossom  till  she’s  old  enough  to  pick  out  the 
kind  of  po.sey  she  wants  to  be  called  after.” 

So  the  baby  was  named  Little  Blossom,  in 
utter  unconsciousness  that  the  great  humani- 
tarian had  rendered  it  immortal  in  the  person 
of  the  child-wife. 

Saturd.ay  night  brought  Jack,  who  was  greatly 
surprised  to  find  Polly  there,  and  not  any  too 
well  pleased,  to  judge  from  his  greeting.  The 
boys  noticed  that  he  was  grim  and  reserved, 
and  they  resented  it. 

“Just  to  think,”  said  Johnny  to  the  other  two, 
out  in  the  bam,  on  Sunday  morning,  “after  she 
made  us  that  cake,  and  I saved  him  a hunk  of 
it,  too.  It’s  over  there  in  the  speckled  hen’s 
nest,  wrapped  up  so’s  she  won’t  go  for  it.  I’ve 
a great  mind  to  eat  it  myself,  and  not  give  him 
a bite,  when  he  treats  her  so  mean,  and  won’t 
hardly  speak  to  Rosy  May  and  Little  Blos- 
som.” 

“/’</  do  it,”  said  Will.  “He  don’t  deserve 
any.  And  give  me  a piece  of  it,  Johnny.” 

“Not  much,  bet  your  boots,  ’niess  you’ll  give 
back  my  striped  taw  you  won  from  me  yester- 
day.” 

“Herecomes  Jack,”  said  Tom.  “Now,  John- 
ny, you  get  the  cake  and  give  him.  That’ll 
fetch  him,  sure.  See  if  he  don't  own  up  that 
she  beats  natup  all  holler.  Then  he’ll  treat  her 
good,  and  maybe  she'll  stay  here." 

Johnny  was  prompt  to  act  on  this  advice,  but 
when  he  had  scrambled  up  to  the  speckled  hen’s 
nest,  a volley  of  exclamations  burst  from  him. 

“Dumd  if  she  ain’t  been  and  made  a hole  in 
it.  She  don’t  think  of  nothing  but  her  stom- 
ach. 1 wish  she  had’nt  any,  1 do.  I wish  she’d 
starve  to  death,  bet  your  boots.” 

“Has  she  cat  it  all,  Johnny?”  asked  Tom. 

“No;  here’s  about  half  of  it  left.” 

“Well,  that'll  do.  Bring  it  down,  quick,  and 
give  it  to  him.  He’s  ’most  here.” 

But  what  was  their  surprise  when  Jack  re- 
fused the  cake  sulkily. 

“Eat  it  yourself,”  he  said. 

Johnny  ate  it,  but  the  tears  rolled  over  his  fat 
cheeks,  and  he  expressed  his  opinion  of  Jack 
at  the  same  time. 

“ Don’t  care  if  1 did  lose  your  horgs.  You’re 
no  better’n  a horg  yourself.  I wish  I could  lose 
you,  bet  your  boots,  dum  you.  I’d  rather  have 
Rosy  May  and  Little  Blossom  and  their  ma 
than  a pig-pen  full  of  you.  I don't  like  you, 
anyhow.  1 never  did  like  you  much.  I’d 
a swapped  you  off  any  time  for  Rosy  May  and 
Little  Blossom  and  their  ma,  bet  your  boots, 
dum  you.” 
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Jack  took  no  notice,  and  the  small  tempest 
soon  blowed  itself  out.  All  the  next  week  it 
rained  incessantly.  The  children  played  in  the 
bam  a good  deal,  and  that  relieved  Polly  of 
their  presence,  and  gave  her  a chance  to  clean 
things.  It  is  astonishing  thechange  she  wrought 
in  one  week.  She  unearthed  dozens  of  flour 
sacks  from  under  the  beds,  and  washed  them. 
She  made  each  of  the  boys  a shirt  apiece,  and 
two  table-cloths,  and  a change  of  pillow-cases, 
and  hand-towels,  and  dish-towels,  all  out  of  this 
one  fruitful  mine.  She  mended  and  washed 
the  boys’  clothes,  cut  their  hair,  and  made  them 
thoroughly  tidy  in  appearance.  Jack  came,  as 
usual,  on  Saturday,  and  brought  a large  bundle 
under  his  arm ; but  he  was  still  sulky  and  disa- 
greeable. The  children  “prospected”  the  bun- 
dle. It  contained  muslin,  for  sheets ; ducking, 
for  boys’  pants  and  jumpers ; material  for  shirts 
and  other  things.  But  they  were  unappeased 
and  ungrateful.  They  talked  about  him  behind 
his  back,  and  pitied  poor  Polly,  who  could  not 
leave,  no  matter  how  much  she  might  desire  to 
do  so.  It  still  rained  and  rained.  The  bottom 
had  fallen  out  of  the  roads.  It  was  impossible 
to  tell  how  much  longer  she  might  have  to  claim 
Jack’s  churlish  hospitality.  The  generous  boys 
not  only  pitied  her,  but  they  began  to  love  her, 
with  reason.  Ideas  of  order  and  cleanliness 
were  dawning  upon  them.  They  did  not  want 
to  be  again  submerged  in  dirt  Everything  was 
so  pleasant  in  the  house.  The  me.als  were  al- 
ways on  time,  and  always  good.  Out  pf  simple 
things,  and  few,  she  contrived  a variety  that  de- 
lighted them.  From  dried  apples  she  made 
roll  pudding,  apple  dumplings,  plain  apple  pies, 
and  apple  custard;  and  Just  so  of  everything. 
Willie  put  his  arms  around  her  one  day,  when 
no  one  else  was  present,  and  told  her  he  wouldn’t 
take  a thousand  dollars  for  her  then,  and  her 
price  was  raising  every  day. 

When  Jack  came  again,  churlish  and  disa- 
greeable as  before,  the  rain  was  over,  and  the 
waters  had  run  down.  At  breakfast,  the  next 
morning,  Polly  said : 

“ 1 reckon  the  roads  ain’t  so  bad  but  what  I 
can  get  over  ’em  somehow.  I’ve  been  here  a 
mighty  long  time,  and  I s’pose  I’d  orter  go.” 

“1  s’pose  you  had,”  said  Jack. 

The  boys  were  aghast.  They  had  ceased  to 
think  of  such  a thing.  “Oh,  don’t  go,”  “ Don’t 
go,”  was  all  they  could  say.  Polly  looked  at 
Jack. 

“You’re  right,”  said  he;  “I  think  it’s  time  you 
left.” 

Then  all  the  children  opened  on  him,  like  a 
pack  of  hounds. 

“You  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself.  Jack,” 
said  Tom. 


“Leave  yourself,  if  you  want  anybody  to 
leave,”  said  Willie. 

“We  can  do  without  you  better  than  we  can 
without  Polly,”  said  Tom. 

“Just  give  us  a chance  to  try  it,”  said  W'illie. 
And  plenty  more  off  the  same  piece. 

But  Johnny  was  the  champion  who  “fit,  bled, 
and  died”  on  this  memorable  occasion.  The 
family  had  risen  from  the  table,  and  were  mov- 
ing away,  when  Jack  glanced  around  just  in 
time  to  dodge  a potato  aimed  by  Johnny,  and 
thrown  with  such  force  as  to  strike  the  opposite 
wall  and  scatter  itself  all  over  the  room.  The 
young  warrior  stood  on  one  of  his  chair-rounds, 
leaning  on  the  table  with  his  left  hand,  and 
throwing  with  the  other.  W’hack,  ivhack,  went 
the  potatoes.  Jack  dodging  all  the  time,  until 
Johnny,  reaching  too  far  for  his  ammunition, 
bore  so  heavily  on  the  ricketty  old  table  that  it 
fell,  and  he  with  it.  Springing  up,  with  his 
hair  full  of  peelings  and  crumbs,  he  grabbed  a 
fork,  and  threatened  to  throw  that. 

“ Help ! help !”  roared  Jack.  “ I call  for  a par- 
ley. Now,  what  do  you  fellers  want  me  to  do?  ” 

“We  want  Polly  to  stay  here,”  said  Johnny, 
breathless,  “and  Rosy  May,  and  Little  Blos- 
som, too ; and  we’re  agoin’  to  keep  ’em,  too — 
bet  your  boots.” 

“Well,  now,  Johnny,  if  Polly  stays  here  I’ll 
have  to  marry  her ; and  then  you’ll  have  a step- 
mother to  pound  you  round.” 

All  the  boys  became  conscious  of  that  other 
fight  instantly,  and  for  a moment  seemed  van- 
quished. Johnny  hung  his  head,  but  Tom  spoke 
up  like  a man. 

“Tell  ye  what  it  is.  Jack,  we  was  eejots  then. 
We  didn’t  know  what  we  wanted.  We’ve  got 
more  sense  now.” 

“Well,  what  do  you  want  nov/f  I’ll  do  any- 
thing for  you  in  reason.” 

Tom  glanced  at  Polly.  She  was  sitting  on 
on  the  side  of  the  bed,  with  her  handkerchief 
before  her  eyes,  crying,  he  thought.  Her  shoul- 
ders shook  with  excessive  emotion,  and  the  old 
bedstead  trembled  like  an  aspen  leaf.  The  little 
girls  were  up  behind  her,  where  they  had  taken 
refuge  during  the  potato  storm.  It  occurred 
to  Tom  now  that  perhaps  it  would  be  necessa- 
ry to  obtain  Polly’s  consent  to  the  marriage,  as 
well  as  Jack’s;  so  he  went  and  put  his  arm 
around  her  neck  and  whispered  in  her  ear. 
Polly’s  grief  was  convulsive  for  a moment. 

“Will  you  do  it,  Polly?  S,ay  yes — just  you 
say  yes,  Polly;  that’s  all  you’ve  got  to  do.” 

“Do  say  yes,  Polly,”  urged  the  other  boys; 
“just  one  leetle,  leetle  yes ; that’s  all  you’ve  got 
to  do.” 

“Come  here.  Jack,”  said  Johnny;  “you  ask 
her  to  say  yes — she’ll  do  it  for  you.” 
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“ Well, you  lay  that  fork  down  first,”  said  Jack. 

Johnny  put  the  fork  down,  and  Jack  advanced 
to  do  as  he  was  bidden ; but  hesitated  for  the 
want  of  words. 

“Ask  her  to  say  yes.  Jack;  she'll  do  it  for 
you,  I know.  Say  yes  for  Jack,  Polly,  won't 
you  ?” 

“Say  yes,  Polly,”  said  Jack. 

And,  with  a last  explosion  of  grief  that  seem- 
ed a compromise  between  a snort  and  a scream, 
Polly  said  “yes,”  and  rushed  from  the  room. 

In  a year  after  Polly  said  “yes,”  Jack’s  mis- 
erable quarter-section,  that  no  one  would  have 
bought  of  him  at  the  rate  of  a postage -stamp 
an  acre,  was  covered  with  young  grape-vines, 
thp  rocks  were  picked  up  and  built  into  fences, 
and  a garden  was  growing  around  the  house ; 
the  spring-water  from  the  hillside  was  led  down 
to  irrigate  it;  watermelons  and  muskmelons 


jostled  each  other  on  the  aristocratic  side  of 
the  house,  while  pumpkins,  squashes,  and  cu- 
cumbers loafed  around  in  lazy  content  near  the 
kitchen  quarters ; mammoth  beets  poked  their 
heads  many  inches  above  the  soil ; peas,  sweet- 
corn,  and  string-beans  grew  and  ripened  as  if 
it  were  the  hight  of  their  ambition  to  please 
Polly  and  the  children.  Before  long,  the  ponies 
and  spring -w.agon  Polly  brought  as  her  mar- 
riage dower  were  put  to  a good  use.  Five  days 
of  each  week  they  carried  Jack's  boys  and  Pol- 
ly's girls  to  the  village  school.  The  boys  are 
getting  to  be  strong,  manly  fellows,  and  “.May” 
and  “ Bloss”  are  two  of  the  sweetest  little  girls 
ever  seen.  Jack  bought  them  a .M,ason  & Ham- 
lin organ  the  other  day,  on  which  they  can 
wring  out  a few  wheezy  tunes;  and  the  good 
fellow  is  Just  as  proud  of  their  accomplishments 
as  if  they  were  his  own  “young  uns.” 

Hele.m  Wilma.ns. 


THE  MAID  OF  ST.  HELENA. 


Across  the  long,  vine -covered  land 
She  gazed,  with  lifted,  shading  hand. 

Behind  were  hillsides,  purple,  brown ; 

Before  were  vineyards  sloping  down; 

While  northward  rose,  through  golden  mist, 
St.  Helen’s  mount  of  amethyst. 

But  forest,  vine,  and  mountain  hight 
Were  less  divinely  benedight 

Than  she  who  so  serenely  stood 
To  gaze  on  mountain,  vine,  and  wood. 

Her  presence  breathed  in  sweet  excess 
The  fragrance  of  rare  loveliness — 

A simple  beauty  in  her  face. 

And  in  her  form  a simple  grace. 

She  was  so  perfect  and  so  fair. 

So  like  a vision,  and  so  rare. 

The  air  that  touched  her  seemed  to  me 
To  thrill  with  trembling  ecstasy. 

Spell -bound,  for  fear  she  might  not  stay, 

I stood  afar  in  sweet  dismay. 

At  last,  she  sang  some  olden  song. 

I did  not  know  its  tale  of  wrong; 

I only  knew  the  oriole’s  note 
Grew  garrulous  within  its  throat  — 
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It  seemed  so  shameful  birds  should  sing 
To  silence  so  divine  a thing. 

She  faded,  singing,  from  my  sight, 

A dream  of  beauty  and  delight ; 

And  I,  with  unconsenting  will, 

Retraced  my  footsteps  down  the  hilL 

Chas.  H.  Phelps. 


ABRASIONS  ON  THE  NORTH-WEST  COAST. 


In  the  earlier  years  of  our  experience  upon 
the  western  coast  of  North  America,  but  espe- 
cially of  California,  Oregon,  and  Washington, 
we  discovered  along  the  shore -line  numerous 
markings  and  indications  of  what  are  generally 
supposed  to  be  ancient  sea-benches,  formed  by 
the  wearing  action  of  the  ocean,  and  marking 
the  uplifting  of  the  immediate  coast,  not  in  a 
regular  or  uniform  manner,  but  per  saltum. 
But  a more  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  ma- 
terial of  these  supposed  sea -benches,  and  com- 
parisons with  the  effects  of  water  and  weather 
upon  the  present  shores,  constrained  us  to  doubt 
the  sole  agency  of  water  in  their  formation.  It 
became  evident,  from  a study  of  many  of  them, 
and  from  their  absence  on  the  flanking  hills 
and  mountains  of  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco, 
Santa  Clara  Valley,  Napa  Valley,  Petaluma 
and  Russian  River  Valleys,  and  in  the  Great 
Valley  of  California,  and  the  valleys  to  the 
southward,  that  other  forces,  more  powerful 
and  more  persistently  uniform  in  action  than 
water,  shaped  these  flat-topped  and  generally 
rocky  benches  and  plateaus.  It  is,  however, 
equally  evident  that  some  of  the  smaller  ones, 
which  are  composed  of  gravel,  sand,  and  allu- 
vion, have  been  formed  by  deposits  from  water, 
or  under  water;  and  perhaps  in  part  by  the 
modified  power  that  sculptured  the  rocky  ter- 
races. This  class  may,  however,  be  quite  read- 
ily distinguished  and  separated  from  the  former, 
and  the  examples  are  found  only  slightly  ele- 
vated above  the  present  level  of  the  sea;  and 
yet  their  characteristics  are  wholly  different 
from  the  old  sea-markings  around  the  basin  of 
the  Colorado  Desert,  where  the  line  of  water 
level  is  very  plainly  drawn.  But  the  predom- 
inant class  frequently  exhibits,  on  an  extended 
scale,  level  plateaus  of  rock,  whose  section  in- 
dicates every  degree  of  inclination,  plication, 
and  contortion  of  its  stratification,  and  an  infi- 
nite variety  of  texture.  Along  the  present  coast 
line  the  face  of  these  terraces,  tom  and  worn 


by  the  action  of  the  ocean,  by  wind,  and  by 
weather,  present  every  feature  of  ruggedness, 
whilst  the  surface  immediately  beneath  the  wa- 
ter is  even  more  broken,  irregular,  and  jagged. 
Yet  the  surface  of  the  terrace  may  be  neafly  as 
plane  as  a floor,  with  only  a thin  covering  of 
soil. 

These  rocky  benches,  terraces,  or  plateaus 
were  never  formed  by  the  action  of  water  alone ; 
and  although  much  of  the  sharp  outlines  of  this 
abrasion  and  terrace  forming  has  been  modi- 
fied, and  even  obliterated,  by  subsequent  causes 
(principally  by  water  from  precipitation,  alterna- 
tions of  heat  and  cold,  and  the  actions  of  ocean 
waters),  yet  the  readily  recognized  examples 
are  so  numerous,  and  so  consecutive,  and  so 
characteristic,  that  the  necessity  for  a more 
powerful  agent  is  demanded.  That  agency 
abraded  the  continental  line  of  our  western 
coast ; it  even  cut  through  the  western  extrem- 
ity of  the  Santa  Monica  chain  of  mountains, 
which  then  protruded  far  into  the  ocean,  and 
thereby  formed  the  larger  and  northern  islands 
of  the  Santa  Barbara  Channel,  where  its  ter- 
race markings  are  clear  and.  well  defined  to  the 
practiced  eye.  So  far  as  we  can  judge  from 
our  present  knowledge,  these  terraces  and  hor- 
izontal planings  may  have  been  formed  at  any 
reasonable  hight ; either  at  the  surface  of  the 
sea  or  above  it,  or  yet,  more  likely,  beneath  it 
If  it  is  found  beneath  the  surface  of  the  sea, 
then  the  subsequent  elevation  of  the  land  may 
have  been  per  saltum,  whereby  the  irregular 
wear  of  the  rocky  surface  by  water  action  was 
prevented.  Familiar  with  the  peculiar  appear- 
ance of  numerous  examples  upon  our  western 
coast,  we  have  seized  every  opportunity  to  de- 
tect them  upon  the  hill  and  mountain  sides  of 
our  great  valleys  communicating  with  the  ocean, 
without  discovering  any  that  are  unmistakable. 
And  on  the  voyage  from  Yokohama,  down  the 
coast  of  Japan  and  through  the  Inland  Sea,  we 
were  constantly  on  the  lookout  for  examples. 
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and  became  satisfied  from  two  or  more  unde- 
niable presentations  that  similar  action  has 
wrought  its  mark  upon  the  ocean  outline  of 
that  coast 

In  order  that  the  reader  may  judge  of  the 
character  of  the  coast-line  terraces  and  sculptur- 
ing, we  enumerate  and  briefly  describe  a few  of 
the  principal  instances  which  we  have  seen 
upon  the  coast  during  a service  of  nearly  thirty 
years,  of  which  many  were  s|jcnt  upon  the  Wit- 
ter, whence  the  best  views  are  obtained  under 
particular  conditions  of  atmosphere  and  verdure 
covering.  A few,  among  numerous  sketches, 
made  either  personally  or  represented  by  pho- 
tographs, or  obtained  from  the  old  explorers, 
indicate  in  a measure  the  general  appearances 
of  these  markings.  Commencing  well  to  the 
southward — with  which,  however,  we  are  not 
so  closely  familiar — we  have  detected  no  line 
of  coast  terrace  or  plateau  whatever  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  Peninsula  of  Lower  California, 
in  latitude  23”.  Between  San  Josi5  del  Cabo 
and  Cape  San  Lucas  there  are  none.  From 
Cape  San  Lucas  toward  Magdalena  Bay,  we 
have  had  no  recent  close  view  of  the  coast ; but 
on  the  Island  of  San  Margarita,  and  the  great 
headland  of  San  Lazare,  forming  the  ocean 
bulwark  to  Magdalena  Bay,  and  reaching  twen- 
ty-five hundred  feet  elevation,  we  discovered 
no  signs  of  terraces  or  horizontal  markings  on 
either  the  ocean  or  bay  sides,  unless  the  gen- 
eral features  of  Cape  Redondo  be  considered 
of  the  terrace  character.  The  precipitous  faces 
of  the  high  rocky  barrier  to  this  bay,  combined 
with  the  deep  bold  water  upon  its  ocean  front, 
has  either  not  permitted  the  terraces  to  be 
molded  sufficiently  deep,  or  the  causes  did  not 
exist  in  force  at  this  low  latitude.  Of  the  coast 
hence  to  Cape  Colnett,  in  latitude  31',  we  are 
unable  to  speak  from  recent  personal  expe- 
rience. North  of  this  cape,  we  have  had  very 
favorable  opportunities  to  study  the  coast  feat- 
ures, and  have  made  many  views  to  illustrate 
the  numerous  and  well  marked  examples  of  ter- 
races that  are  molded  and  planed  in  the  flanks 
of  the  high  rocky  coast  barrier  and  the  adjacent 
islands.  Cape  Colnett  itself  is  a good  instance, 
and  Vancouver  has  given  a view  of  its  mesa,  or 
table,  forming  the  headland,  indicating  the  stra- 
ta inclined  at  a large  angle,  whilst  the  surface  is 
cut  off  quite  level ; this  condition  is  confirmed 
by  recent  sketches  made  at  our  request.  Two 
plateaus  are  well  marked,  the  stratification  of 
the  higher  being  perpendicular;  the  surface  of 
the  lower  is  quite  level,  while  the  point  open 
to  the  northward  of  Colnett  also  shows  a hori- 
zontal surface.  The  point  near  Solitaries,  in 
about  latitude  31*32',  is  a well  marked  table  of 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  elevation  above 


the  sea,  with  a lower  table  toward  the  extremi- 
ty of  the  point,  and  visible  where  it  bears  east- 
south  east.  Five  miles  south  of  Point  Grajdro, 
about  latitude  31*35',  a deep,  ivz«z>«-like  valley 
opens  upon  the  ocean,  and  exhibits  numerous 
and  very  sharply  marked  rock-terraces  on  both 
sides,  and  at  all  elevations,  the  highest  reach- 
ing possibly  one  thousand  feet.  The  catwn 
stretches  well  back  into  the  mountains.  The 
northernmost  of  the  Todos  Santos  Islands,  ly- 
ing off  Todos  Santos  Bay,  in  latitude  31*40',  is 
itself  a well  marked,  rocky,  horizontal  plateau, 
thickly  covered  with  soil;  while  the  southern 
island  has  two  terrace  marks,  the  lower  corre- 
sponding to  the  level  of  the  surface  of  the 
northern  islet,  and  another  and  higher  one  near 
the  summit  of  the  islet,  is  about  twice  the  hight 
above  the  sea.  Even  a lower  terrace  line  may- 
be traced  about  fifteen  feet  above  the  present 
sea  level.  Then,  passing  abreast  the  northern 
point  of  Todos  Santos  Bay,  no  less  than  four 
well  marked,  terraced,  rocky  points,  projecting 
into  the  ocean,  were  sketched  in  the  same  view. 
Each  point  had  other  terraces  of  greater  eleva- 
tions rising  inland,  while  to  the  northward 
stood  out  the  well  known  Table  Mountain,  with 
its  remarkable  flat  top  twenty-two  hundred  and 
forty- four  feet  above  the  sea,  and  having  a 
breadth  of  forty-eight  hundred  feet.  In  this 
single  view,  no  less  than  thirteen  terrace  mark- 
ings are  exhibited,  excluding  Table  Mountain. 
This  vicinity  is  the  best  marked  terrace  fonna- 
tion  that  we  know  of  on  the  coast,  and  the  low- 
est one  not  more  than  thirty  feet  above  the  sea 
level.  They  are  not  made  in  soft  soil,  but  ap- 
pear as  if  a planing  machine  had  cut  them  out 
of  the  solid  flanks  of  the  high  ocean  barrier. 
The  coast  line  just  south  of  the  boundary  be- 
tween California  and  Lower  California  exhibits 
a single  terrace,  or  mesa,  stretching  some  dis- 
tance southward.  Upon  the  small  rocky  Coro- 
nados Islands  we  have  not  detected  terrace 
markings;  they  are  so  small  and  isolated  that 
atmospheric  and  water  weathering  may  have 
obliterated  their  original  characteristics.  North- 
ward, between  Point  Loma  and  San  Juan  Ca- 
pistrano, a broad  table-land,  or  mesa,  from  one 
hundred  to  three  hundred  feet  elevation,  and 
many  miles  long,  is  familiar  to  all  who  h.ave 
traversed  that  route  by  stage.  At  certain  loca- 
tions on  this  extensive  mesa,  are  gravel  mounds 
of  regular  shape,  for  which  we  have  in  vain  en- 
deavored to  find  a cause  in  the  movement  of 
water.  Their  low,  flat,  rounding  outlines  are 
about  two  feet  above  the  level  of  the  land,  from 
twelve  to  twenty  feet  in  extent,  and  lie  contig- 
uous to  each  other  over  occasional  large  areas, 
ceasing  abruptly  and  giving  place  to  the  usual 
flat  surface.  The  fullest  cfl'ect  of  their  shape  is 
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seen  at  sunrise,  with  the  long  shadows  Ailing 
the  intervening  depressions.  They  belong  to 
the  characteristic  elevations  of  similar  extent 
throughout  the  Great  Valley  of  California  and 
locally  known  as  “hog  wallows and  may  have 
similar  origin  to  the  elevation  of  “Mound"  and 
other  prairies  in  Washington  Territorj’.  When 
abreast  San  Pedro  Hill,  lying  at  the  south-west 
angle  of  the  extensive  Los  Angeles  plains,  the 
lines  of  terraces  are  particularly  well  marked; 
and  in  the  spring  especially  so  by  the  brighter 
lines  of  gay  flowers  on  their  comparatively  level 
but  narrow  surfaces.  The  traces  of  these  ter- 
races are  cut  in  very  recent  rock,  and  are  read- 
ily detected  in  the  detailed  contour  topography 
of  the  Coast  Survey.  The  view  which  we  have 
made  shows  five  principal  terrace  lines,  which 
the  topographical  sheet  also  indicates. 

These  five  principal  terraces  are  on  the  south- 
west face,  but  a greater  number  lie  on  the  north- 
west part  of  the  hill,  whilst  markings  on  the 
land,  or  eastern,  flank  of  the  hill  are  not  trace- 
able. The  lowest  terrace  is  about  sixty-five  feet 
above  the  sea,  the  second  is  one  hundred  and 
forty  feet,  the  third  is  two  hundred  and  sixty 
feet,  the  fourth  is  three  hundred  and  sixty  feet, 
and  the  fifth  is  five  hundred  and  eighty  feet; 
smaller,  and  less  distinct  ones,  about  seven  hun- 
dred and  eight  hundred  feet ; and  the  other 
especially  marked  ones  at  nine  hundred,  one 
thousand,  and  twelve  hundred  feet.  The  hill- 
top itself  is  somewhat  rounded,  and,  at  the 
highest  point,  is  fourteen  hundred  and  seventy- 
eight  feet  above  the  sea. 

The  mfsa,  lying  fifteen  miles  north-west  of 
Point  Vincente,  and  forming  the  western  part 
of  the  Los  Angeles  plains,  is  a capital  example 
of  the  flat  terrace,  and  is  reproduced  on  the 
coast  line,  under  the  southern  flank  of  the 
Santa  Monica  range,  at  a point  about  twenty 
miles  westward  of  Los  Angeles.  At  the  mouth 
of  the  Arroyo  Santa  Monica,  the  table,  several 
miles  in  extent,  has  an  elevation  of  about  ninety 
feet,  and  terminates  in  a bold  bluff  on  the  sea- 
shore. Yet  this  table,  being  in  places  composed 
of  sand  and  gravel,  may  have  been  formed,  in 
part,  by  deposits  from  water.  Point  Dume,  ly- 
ing about  twenty-five  miles  west -north -west 
from  Point  Vincente,  is  a very  well  defined 
table,  where  a projecting  spur  from  the  flank  of 
the  mountain  range  has  been  planed  off  for  two 
or  three  miles,  while  toward  the  extremity  a 
deeper  grooving  has  been  effected,  and  left  the 
rocky  head  as  a dome-shaped  point,  two 
hundred  and  two  feet  above  the  sea.  At  San 
Buenaventura,  and  hence  toward  Point  Con- 
ception, we  find  numerous  plateaus,  but  most 
markedly  exhibited  in  the  vicinity  of  the  cape, 
where  the  bold  spur  from  the  seaward  extrem- 


ity of  the  Santa  Barbara  Mountains  has  been 
planed  across,  and  given  a generally  level  sur- 
face, one  to  three  miles  wide,  with  a rising, 
rocky  head  at  the  extremity.  It  is  a counter- 
part of  Point  Dume,  but  more  extended.  The 
rocky  bluff  at  the  surface  of  this  plateau,  and 
in  the  arroyos,  indicates  great  contortion,  plica- 
tion, and  inclination  of  stratification;  but  the 
top  is  flat,  and  covered  with  a shallow  depth  of 
soil  and  gravel. 

Among  the  islands  of  the  Santa  Barbara 
Channel,  San  Clemente  and  San  Nicolas  are 
both  long,  comparatively  flat -topped  ridges; 
but  the  principal  feature  of  the  island  grouping 
is  the  remarkable  parallelism  of  their  longer 
ends,  and  also  of  the  channels,  which  have  been 
cut  through  the  group  lying  immediately  off  the 
Santa  Barbara  shores,  and  forming  the  western 
prolongation  of  the  Santa  Monica  Mountains; 
and  this  parallelism  is  continued  in  the  coast 
line  of  the  Santa  Lucia  Mountains,  Monte  del 
Buchon,  Point  Arguello  to  Point  Conception, 
and  the  San  Pedro  Hill.  The  horizontal  sculpt- 
uring of  terraces  is  exhibited  among  the  Santa 
Barbara  Islands,  when  passing  between  Ana- 
capa,  Santa  Rosa,  Santa  Cruz,  and  San  Miguel, 
while  the  eastern  island  exhibits  very  definite 
proofs  of  the  causes  which  produced  the  rock 
terraces.  Anacapa  Island,  lying  in  the  throat 
of  the  Santa  Barbara  Channel,  and  directly 
abreast  the  opening  of  the  extensive  valley  of 
Santa  Clara,  consists  of  a narrow,  five-mile 
ridge  of  coarse,  dark  gray  sandstone.  Two- 
thirds  of  its  length,  reckoned  from  the  eastern 
extremity,  has  been  planed  off  at  an  elevation 
of  about  three  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  while  the  western  part  rises  to  nine 
hundred  feet  in  height;  but  the  line  of  the  level 
of  the  summit  of  the  eastern  part  is  visibly 
scored  around  the  flanks  of  the  western  part, 
notwithstanding  the  deep  gulches,  with  almost 
vertical  sides,  which  cut  from  the  summit  to 
the  bottom  of  the  cliff.  On  the  north-western 
flank  of  the  Monte  del  Buchon,  lying  between 
San  Luis  Obispo  Bay  and  Los  Esteros,  although 
cut  by  deep  gulches,  there  are  three  very  dis- 
tinctly traced  terraces,  each  several  hundred 
feet  in  hight.  No  other  point  is  more  plainly 
sculptured. 

The  seaward  flanks  of  the  Santa  Lucia  range, 
between'San  Simeon  Bay  and  Monterey  Bay, 
for  forty  or  fifty  miles,  have  occasional  terrace 
lines,  but  the  precipitous  and  high  face  of  the 
mountains,  combined  with  the  great  depth  of 
the  water  under  them,  has  apparently  permittted 
less  abrasions  than  at  the  other  more  favorably 
situated  locations;  and,  even  if  the  sculpturing 
had  been  slightly  effective,  subsequent  causes 
might  have  obliterated  it.  This  is  the  boldest 
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and  most  compact  line  of  coast  mountain  bar- 
rier for  a thousand  miles,  the  greatest  elevation 
(Santa  Lucia  Mountain)  reaching  sixty-two 
hundred  feet,  within  a few  miles  of  the  ocean. 
At  Santa  Cruz  Point,  and  hence  to  the  north- 
westward, a pretty  rocky  table  bluff  exists,  bor- 
dering the  backbone  of  the  mountainous  penin- 
sula of  San  Francisco.  Thence  to  San  Fran- 
cisco we  have  several  examples  of  the  flat, 
rocky  terrace.  Before  reaching  Pescadero,  “the 
general  formation  of  the  immediate  sea -board, 
for  twelve  miles,  is  that  of  a table  land,  of  three 
terraces,  the  lowest  gradually  sloping  from  the 
base  of  the  second  to  the  coast,  which  is  ex- 
ceedingly rocky  and  forbidding." 

We  need  hardly  mention  other  familiar  and 
capital  examples,  such  as  Ballenas  Point,  and 
the  vicinity  of  Point  Reyes  and  Bodega  Bay. 
Passing  rapidly  northward  to  Point  Arena,  in 
latiude  39",  we  have  examined  the  beautiful 
plateau  at  the  light-house  point,  as  well  as  the 
others  toward  Arena  Cove;  but  the  former  is 
especially  noticed,  because  a photograph  of  the 
point  exhibits  the  stratification  as  almost  per- 
pendicular, and  shows  the  present  broken  and 
very  jagged  condition  of  the  cliff  and  low  water 
level,  arising  from  the  action  of  water  and 
weather.  This  point  is  a jutting-out  from  the 
coast  mountain  chain,  where  it  makes  a slight 
change  of  direction ; and  the  terrace  forming 
the  point  is  about  forty  feet  above  the  sea,  cov- 
•ered  with  a very  thin  stratum  of  soil,  and  for  a 
distance  of  half  a mile  a base  line  was  meas- 
sired  by  the  Coast  Survey,  with. a difference  of 
level  on  the  plateau  of  about  two  feet,  while 
the  same  level  is  maintained  further  on  the 
plateau  among  the  timber.  In  this  striking 
case,  as  in  most  of  the  others  mentioned,  the 
rock  appears  to  have  been  absolutely  planed 
off,  and  the  different  degrees  of  hardness  of  the 
layers  in  stratification  had  no  apparent  influ- 
ence upon  the  mechanical  causes  at  work;  in 
the  waterwom  cliffs  the  hard  layers  are  jagged 
rocks  on  edge,  the  softer  layers  are  worn  away. 
Other  terraces  near  Arena  Cove  reach  over  two 
hundred  feet  elevation,  and  while  the  bluffs  for 
miles  exhibit  every  contortion  of  stratification, 
and  every  degree  of  hardness  in  the  layers,  the 
horizontal  surfaces  of  the  plateaus  have  been 
planed  off. 

The  shores  of  Mendocino  Bay,  Points  Cabril- 
lo,  Delgado,  Table  Bluff,  and  Cape  Orford,  all 
tell  the  same  story.  The  latter  bears  a strong 
family  resemblance  to  Points  Dume  and  Con- 
ception, and  for  three  miles  south  of  the  cape, 
to  the  mouth  of  Elk  River,  the  terrace  is  a fine 
blue,  hard  sandstone  abounding  in  fossil  shells. 
About  Capes  Mendocino  and  Fortunas  are  one 
or  two  slight  indications  of  terraces  as  viewed 


from  seaward,  but  northward  of  these  capes  the 
trend  of  the  coast  line  is  changed,  and  the  cli- 
matic conditions  of  the  sea-board  are  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  lower  coast  These  climatic 
causes  appear  to  have  acted,  and  are  to-day  act- 
ing, more  energetically  than  to  the  southward. 
Nevertheless,  as  we  approach  the  Straits  of 
Juan  de  Fuca  we  have  evidences  of  a single 
line  of  flat-topped  rocky  terrace  from  Point 
Grenville  to  Tatoosh  Island.  Destruction  Isl- 
and, in  latitude  47  “41 ',  is  one  or  two  miles  in 
extent,  bordered  by  rocky,  bold  cliffs,  flat  topped, 
and  about  seventy-five  feet  above  the  sea.  There 
may  be  furrows  across  it,  but  if  so  they  are  not 
particularly  noticeable  from  seaward.  The  bluff 
of  the  adjacent  main  shore  possesses  the  same 
characteristics  as  the  island,  as  shown  by  the 
view  on  the  Coast  Survey  chart.  Off  Cape 
Flattery,  in  latitude  48' 24',  lies  Tatoosh  Island, 
one  hundred  and  eight  feet  high,  bold,  rocky, 
and  flat  topped.  F rom  personal  inspection  we 
judge  it  impossible  that  water  alone  could  have 
leveled  it  off  so  well,  especially  as  its  imme- 
diate surroundings  at  the  water’s  surface  are 
worn  into  the  roughest  rock  shapes.  Fuca’s 
pillar  and  other  rocks  bordering  the  cape  have 
the  s.'une  general  elevation.  If  there  are  ter- 
race lines  on  the  cape  (which  has  an  elevation 
of  fifteen  hundred  feet)  they  are  masked  by  the 
heavy  growth  of  fir.  With  the  outer  shores  of 
Vancouver  and  Queen  Charlotte’s  Islands  we 
are  not  familiar,  but  we  have  failed  to  find 
among  the  views  and  descriptions  of  the  old  or 
recent  navigators  any  indications  of  terrace 
formation ; the  whole  ocean  flanks  of  these 
islands  is  cut  by  long,  deep,  narrow  fiords.  Nor 
have  we  found  them  for  certainty  among  the  in- 
ner passages  of  the  Great  Archipelago  extend- 
ing from  Olympia  in  47°  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Chilkaht  in  59",  although  we  have  discovered 
and  measured  the  direction  and  depth  of  the 
markings  of  ice  action  among  the  islands  of 
Washington  Sound,  and  the  adjacent  parts  of 
Vancouver  and  Whidbey  Islands,  both  in  the 
well  preserved  and  clean  cut  and  very  deep 
groovings,  and  in  the  presence  of  large  num- 
bers of  erratic  bowlders,  while  the  glacial  de- 
posits are  frequent  on  the  shores  of  Admiralty 
Inlet,  and  particularly  so  on  the  Nisqually 
Plains.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  these 
evidences  lie  in  the  line  of  the  great  straits 
nearly  parallel  with  the  ocean  coast  line,  and 
with  an  intervening  mountain  barrier,  nearly 
one  hundred  miles  therefrom. 

Of  the  orographical  or  geographical  details 
of  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Alaska  we  know 
comparatively  little.  La  Perouse,  in  approach- 
ing the  coast  under  Mount  Elias,  thus  describes 
it,  although  we  must  confess  to  receiving  all  his 
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descriptions  with  a certain  amount  of  reserva- 
tion, and  even  distrust : 

“The  mountains  appeared  to  be  a little  distance  in- 
land from  the  sea,  which  broke  against  the  cliff  of  a 
table  land  three  hundred  to  four  hundred  yards  high. 
This  plain,  black,  as  if  burned  by  fire,  was  totally  desti- 
tute of  verdure.  * * • As  we  advanced,  we  per- 
ceived. Itctween  us  and  the  elevated  plateau,  low  lands, 
covered  with  trees,  which  we  took  for  islands.  The 
table  land  serves  as  a b.ase  to  vast  mounuins  a few 
leagues  within.  Approaching  the  coast,  we  saw  to  the 
eastward  a low  point  covered  with  trees,  which  appeared 
to  join  the  table  land,  and  terminate  at  a short  disutnee 
from  a second  chain  of  mountains." 

Middleton  Island,  in  the  Gulf  of  Alaska,  in 
latitude  50*30',  is  the  only  flat-topped  island 
mentioned  or  depicted  by  any  of  the  old  navi- 
gators. It  is  about  seven  miles  long,  north  and 
south,  with  a breadth  of  three  miles.  The  sur- 
face is  comparatively  low,  quite  level,  and  des- 
titute of  trees ; the  shores  are  craggy.  Belcher 
says  it  does  not  exceed  thirty  feet  in  hight,  and 
has  a very  soft,  spongy  soil,  over  micaceous 
shale,  interspersed  with  quartz  dykes.  A re- 
cent navigator  (1879)  informs  us  that  it  is  one 
hundred  and  eighty  feet  high,  with  bold  cliffs, 
indicating  various  degrees  of  stratification,  and 
yet  the  surface  is  leveled  for  its  whole  extent. 
The  southern  point  of  Kayak  Island,  in  59“  49', 
is  a high  table  rock,  as  described  by  Belcher. 
Long  Island,  off  the  harbor  of  St.  Paul’s,  Ka- 
diak, and  Chiniah  Point,  south-east  of  St.  Paul’s, 
are  flat  topped  and  rocky,  although  not  partic- 
ularly well  marked.  Among  the  few  of  the 
Aleutian  Islands  which  we  have  seen,  or  along 
the  peninsula  of  Alaska,  we  observed  no  ter- 
race formations  such  as  we  have  hitherto  de- 
scribed; and  we  fail  to  find  among  the  navi- 
gators, up  to  1855,  views  that  indicate  such  feat- 
ures. To  the  far  north,  in  the  Behring  Strait, 
the  English  and  Russian  views,  and  our  Arctic 
whalers,  represent  the  rocky  Diomede  Islands 
as  bold,  moderately  high,  and  flat  topped;  as 
well  as  the  East  Cape  of  Asia. 

The  evidences  of  these  coast  terraces  seem 
to  be  found  in  greater  proportion  between  lati- 
tudes 30“  and  40”  than  further  to  the  north,  and 
this  may,  in  a measure,  be  fairly  accounted  for. 
Since  the  period  of  uprising  succeeded  the 
terrace  formation  general  and  local  climatic 
changes  have,  doubtless,  taken  place,  tending 
to  the  destruction  of  the  terraces,  and  as  they 
were  sculptured  in  sedimentary  rocks  most  of 
their  finer  moldings  have  been  obliterated. 
Throughout  the  coast  line,  below  latitude  40”, 
we  find  that  after  the  terraces  had  been  ele- 
vated, the  disintegration  of  the  higher  lands 
took  place  with  greater  activity  than  at  present ; 
and  yet  the  material  was  carried  downward 


without  great  violence,  and  formed  long,  gently 
inclined  slopes  from  the  base  of  the  mountains 
toward  the  shores,  or  into  the  valleys.  One 
of  the  finest  examples  of  this  characteristic  feat- 
ure is  in  the  Valley  of  the  Santa  Clara,  east  of 
San  Buenaventura;  another,  is  the  Valley  of 
San  Jos^,  Lower  California;  while  innumera- 
ble examples  abound  on  a smaller  scale  along 
the  flanks  of  our  mountains.  Such  results  may 
have  taken  place  under  a climate  of  great  heat 
and  excessive  moisture,  with  increasing  precip- 
itation, but  without  downfall  of  rain  to  create 
torrents,  whilst  disintegration  was  assisted  by 
the  cold  weather  of  winter.  Subsequently,  these 
gently  sloping  deposits  were  cut  through  by 
torrential  forces,  which  are  yet  at  work,  but  on  a 
decreased  scale.  On  the  immediate  coast  line 
many  cases  may  be  seen  where  these  long  slop- 
ing deposits  of  disintegrated  material  have  been 
cut  through  by  subsequent  torrents,  and  are 
now  being  undermined  and  washed  away,  so  as 
expose  the  flanks  of  the  mountains  from  which 
they  were  formed.  A notable  example  is  that 
just  north  of  Judas  Head,  on  the  island  of  Mar- 
garita. 

But  in  all  the  instances  of  terrace  formation 
which  we  have  mentioned,  and  in  many  others 
not  enumerated,  we  find  one  prevailing  feature, 
regardless  of  the  dip,  or  direction,  or  variable 
texture  of  the  stratification  of  the  rocks.  A 
nearly  level  surface  of  rock,  with  a compara- 
tively thin  layer  of  soil  thereon ; the  plateaus 
sometimes  miles  in  extent,  bordering  the  coast 
with  jagged  cliffs,  whose  bases  illustrate  the 
present  action  of  water  and  weather.  Above 
thesej plateaus  are  frequently  others  stretching 
in  shore,  and  narrow  lines  of  terraces  which 
reach  elevations  of  certainly  twelve  hundred 
hundred  feet  above  the  sea.  While  the  gen- 
eral plateau  is  level,  or  partially  so,  there  are 
frequent  indications  that  broad  groovings  have 
been  made  across  such  plateaus  as  project  far 
out  from  the  line  of  mountains.  This  is  nota- 
bly so  at  Point  Dume,  Point  Concepcion,  Point 
Arena,  and  Cape  Orford,  and  across  the  ridge 
of  Anacapa.  And  it  is  noticeable  that  these 
plowings  or  groovings  run  with  the  general 
trend  of  the  barrier  of  the  co.ast  line,  sculptur- 
ing and  featuring  the  lower  headlands  and  the 
islands.  They  are  not  seen  in  transverse  straits 
like  Juan  de  Fuca,  nor  in  the  great  fiords  form- 
ing the  interior  ocean  water  communication 
from  latitude  47*  to  59*,  nor  in  the  cafloH-Ukc 
valleys  of  rivers  like  the  Columbia,  nor  in  the 
Great  Valley  of  California,  but  are  the  hand- 
writing upon  the  face  of  the  main  coast  line 
and  adjacent  islands,  except  on  high  bold  cliffs 
rising  very  steeply  to  great  elevations  from  the 
deep  waters;  and  so  far  as  our  personal  ex- 
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amination  extends  they  are  not  plainly  exhibited 
on  the  Aleutian  Islands, nor  below  latitutude  30'. 

These  prominent  features  and  conditions  have 
compelled  us  to  believe  that  more  effective  and 
more  regular  agencies  were  at  work  to  form 
them  than  are  now  at  work  so  universally.  The 
upheaval  of  the  continental  shores  by  subter- 
ranean action  cannot  produce  such  terraces  and 
plateaus.  If  the  north-west  shores  of  America 
were  to-day  raised  two  hundred  feet,  we  know, 
from  the  characteristics  of  the  coast  line  and  the 
depths  bordering  it,  that  similar  results  would 
not  necessarily  be  among  the  consequences,  al- 
though there  may  possibly  yet  remain  sub-sur- 
f.ice  terrace  marks  from  the  ice-belt  period. 
The  horizontal  crushing  and  consequent  upris- 
ing of  the  line  of  surface-yielding  would  not 
produce  them ; and  it  is  believed  that  no  con- 
tinuous levels  can  be  traced  along  the  coast  in- 
dicating uniformity  of  upheaval.  The  action 
of  water  will  not  account  for  them ; whether 
by  “continual  dropping,”  or  by  violent  currents, 
or  by  storm,  water  first  wears  away  the  soft  and 
more  friable  parts,  leaving  the  harder  with  ir- 
regular jagged  surfaces  and  masses.  These 
irregular  outlines  and  borders,  if  upheaved 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  would  not  wear  away 
regularly  by  the  action  of  the  weather;  the  ir- 
regularities would  in  time  be  partially  or  even 
wholly  filled  with  disintegrated  material,  but  the 
general  surface  of  the  rock  would  never  bear 
the  impress  of  having  passed  under  a planing 
machine,  as  in  many  of  the  examples  we  have 
enumerated. 

To  account  for  the  existing  conditions  we 
must  be  guided  in  great  measure  by  experience ; 
and  judging  from  our  knowledge  of  present  lo- 
cal glacial  action  we  can  safely  appeal  to  the 
action  of  ice  moving  slowly  but  irresistibly  as  a 
great  planing  and  molding  machine;  its  current 
of  movement  mainly  controlled  by  the  great, 
high,  rocky  barrier  of  the  north-west  coast  line, 
perhaps  influenced  by  islands  and  elevations  of 
land  not  now  existing,  by  oceanic  and  ice-mass 
forces  no  longer  acting  as  such.  From  the  evi- 
dence of  the  sculpturings  along  the  coast  bar- 
rier we  may  suppose  a great  ice  belt  to  have 
existed  contiguous  to  the  continental  shores, 
and  forced  southward  parallel  therewith,  possi- 
bly by  a great  return  Japan  current,  combined 
with  the  accumulated  mass  pressure  at  the 
north.  And  it  is  logical  to  suppose  that  this 
icy  coast  barrier  existed  at  the  same  period  as 
the  great  ice  sheet  that  covered  the  adjacent 
continent.  The  mechanical  effects  of  the  coast 
belt  of  ice  are  those  we  see  exhibited  upon  the 
ocean  coast  line  and  upon  the  islands  adjacent ; 
the  effects  of  the  ice  sheet  over  the  land  are  ex- 
hibited in  some  of  the  gorges  opening  upon  the 


shores,  and  on  the  mountain  ranges.  All  the 
groovings  on  Vancouver  Island,  on  the  islands 
of  Washington  Sound  at  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  Gulf  of  Georgia,  and  on  Whidbey  Island, 
together  with  the  erratic  bowlders  and  the  gla- 
cial detritus  in  all  that  region,  point  to  the  me- 
chanical agent  as  moving  southward ; and  if  we 
accept  the  theory  of  an  ice  sheet  over  the  con- 
tinent, or  over  a part  thereof,  and  an  ice  belt 
contiguous  to  the  continental  shores,  we  can 
readily  understand,  from  our  present  knowledge 
of  the  formation  and  movement  of  glaciers,  that 
this  coast  barrier  of  ice  moved  as  a great  stream 
from  the  northward,  probably  with  extreme 
slowness,  but  with  certainty  and  with  irresisti- 
ble force  through  a prolonged  period.  More- 
over, a b(xly  of  ice  bordering  the  shores  of  the 
continent  would  do  its  work  more  or  less  effect- 
ually, and  at  greater  or  less  depth,  according  to 
the  predominance  of  any  given  factor  or  factors, 
so  that  we  can  understand  how  terraces  of  dif- 
ferent elevations  may  have  been  formed  during 
that  period  without  any  relative  change  of  the 
level  of  the  sea  and  adjacent  coast,  although 
the  same  general  effects  would  have  been  pro- 
duced if  the  land  had  been  rising  or  subsiding. 
And,  moreover,  the  mass  of  ice  resting  on  the 
land,  partaking  in  part  of  the  movement  of  the 
great  ice  belt,  may  have  done  similar  work  even 
' above  the  level  of  the  sea  to  what  may  have 
been  done  beneath  its  surface.  Thus  these  ter- 
races and  plateaus  do  not  necessarily  indicate 
the  different  steps  of  the  elevation  of  the  conti- 
nental shore;  and  instead  of  resorting  to  the 
theory  of  great  and  violent  upheavals, /cr  sal- 
turn.  we  see  how  the  elevation  may  have  been 
gradual,  and  even  after  the  .greater  part  of  the 
terraces  had  been  formed.  This  gradual  move- 
ment of  elevation  is  indicated  by  the  present 
level  character  of  the  plateaus,  or,  when  broad, 
by  their  slight  inclination.  We  do  not  propose 
at  this  time  to  offer  any  explanation  as  to  how 
this  great  ice  belt  was  formed,  or  whether  it  ex- 
tended far  into  or  across  the  I’acific  Ocean.  Its 
course,  from  the  evidence  on  the  coast  line,  was 
parallel,  or  nearly  parallel,  with  the  continental 
I shore,  and  we  are  constrained  to  believe  that, 
as  a great  body  ruptured  from  the  continental 
! ice  sheet,  it  moved  slowly  to  the  southward  by 
I the  combined  forces  of  the  oce.in  currents,  the 
1 prevailing  winds,  and  by  the  pressure  of  the 
great  ice  mass  from  the  northward. 

To  the  northward  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  the  great  ice  belt  lingered  longer  than  at 
the  south,  and  we  know  that  the  present  home 
I of  the  glaciers  of  the  north-east  coast  is  in  the 
I region  adjacent  to  the  Gulf  of  Alaska  and  its 
! connecting  waters,  where  there  are  wonderful 
! exhibitions  of  this  phenomenon.  When  the  ice 
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barrier  was  being  dissipated,  the  destructive 
agencies  of  great  seasonal  changes  and  excess- 
ive rainfall  were  much  more  active,  persistent, 
and  wearing.  Above  latitude  40°  we  do  not 
find  the  long,  gently  sloping  surfaces  of  disin- 
tegrated material  before  referred  to.  As  we 
advance  northward,  even  the  steep,  sloping  hill- 
sides give  way  to  the  fiord-like  coasts  of  V'an- 
couver  and  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago  Alex- 
ander. There,  violent  storms,  excessive  moist- 
ure and  precipitation, and  large  thermal  changes 
are  producing  a hundred  fold  greater  effects 
than  to  the  southward,  and  obliterating  what- 
ever evidence  existed  of  the  terrace  or  other 
formations.  Or  the  terraces  may  have  been  but 
partially  developed  on  account  of  the  movement 
of  the  ice  belt  not  closely  following  the  trend  of 
the  coast  line,  or  deflected  therefrom  at  given 
localities  by  the  seaward  pressure  of  the  conti- 
nental ice  sheet,  or  not  exhibited  on  account  of 
a subsidence  of  part  of  the  north -westernmost 
parts  of  the  coast. 

And  here  we  had  intended  to  close ; but  upon 
recent,  although  comparatively  limited  views 
of  the  former  water-level  markings  of  the  Colo- 
orado  Desert  and  in  the  Salt  Lake  Basin,  we 
were  struck  by  the  similarity,  or  parallelism  of 
action,  that  sculptured  the  boundaries  of  the 
latter  with  that  graving  tool  which  etched  the 
Pacific  Coast  line  in  the  same  latitude.  In 
these  cases  two  distinctive  forms  of  action  have 
been  at  work,  although  not  necessarily  at  the 
same  period.  The  old  ocean  level  of  the  Colo- 
rado Desert  is  as  sharply  and  clearly  defined  as 
if  the  waters  had  been  drawn  away  from  this 


basin  but  yesterday,  and  the  boundaries  bear 
the  characteristic  markings  which  would  be  ex- 
pected should  some  of  our  more  protected  coast 
line  be  suddenly  and  uniformly  raised,  or  the 
ocean  level  depressed  several  hundred  feet  with- 
out catastrophic  action.  The  markings  of  the  old 
ocean  level  are  on  a level  with  the  present  sur- 
face of  the  ocean,  and  no  elevation  of  the  land 
has  taken  place.  No  terraces  are  seen  on  the 
eastern  shore  of  this  ancient  arm  of  the  Gulf  of 
California.  Above  the  line  of  the  sea-level  the 
surface  exhibits  a washed-out  line  of  s.and  and 
gravel ; below  it  the  soil  is  fine,  with  a compara- 
tively regular  surface,  and  full  of  marine  shells. 
On  the  other  hand,  many  of  the  peculiarities  of 
the  Salt  Lake  Basin  (so  far  only  as  we  have 
seen,  and  speaking,  therefore,  with  great  re- 
serve) indicate  that  water  above  was  not  the 
means  which  effected  the  sculpturing  seen  on 
the  lower  part  of  the  rocky  flanks  of  the  mount- 
ains from  Promontory  to  Ogden.  As  observant 
travelers  well  know,  the  different  levels  of  the 
lake  are  plainly  scored  and  cut  as  narrow  lines 
and  terraces  into  the  hard,  rocky  material  of 
the  mountainous  shores.  They  are  upon  a 
much  smaller  scale  than  upon  the  Pacific 
Coast;  nevertheless  they  seem  to  certify  that 
here  similar  agenies  were  also  graving  its  rocky 
walls,  and  certainly  that  the  forces  were  wholly 
different  from  those  formerly  at  work  in  the 
Colorado  Sea.  While  there  may  have  been  no 
great  current  to  move  an  ice  mass,  yet  the  force 
of  the  wind  could  in  part  have  aided  to  slowly 
carry  the  mass  of  ice  grinding  along  its  borders. 

George  David.son. 
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Clouds  hung  low  and  threatening  on  an  aft- 
ernoon in  last  March,  as  we  drove  out  of  Tuc- 
son and  took  the  road  up  the  Santa  Cruz  toward 
Sonora.  “We”  consisted  of  Flory,  a mining 
expert,  who  originally  hailed  from  Georgia ; the 
Professor,  who  spoke  Spanish ; Story,  from  San 
Francisco,  who  wore  glasses  in  a gold  frame; 
and  myself.  Our  driver  was  a young  Mexican 
with  a troublesome  name,  beginning  with  Don 
and  a long  bugle-blast  of  vowel-sounds  thunder- 
ing in  its  wake;  so  we  dubbed  him  “Colonel 
Miranda”  at  once.  A liberal  supply  of  colored 
woolen  shirts,  blankets  (for  the  nights  were  still 
cold  on  the  mesas),  a lunch  basket,  pistols,  am- 
munition, and  snake-antidote  constituted  the 
chief  part  of  our  outfit.  By  the  time  we  had 


reached  the  first  pos/a  night  had  fallen  with 
the  rain,  and  the  road  was  becoming  slick  and 
heavy.  The  valley  of  the  Santa  Cruz,  from 
Tucson  to  the  Sonora  line,  seventy-five  miles, 
is  a soft  volcanic  or  alluvial  soil,  with  occasion- 
al alkaline  traces,  and  cotton-wood,  mesquite, 
cactus,  and  palo-verde  here  and  there,  which, 
with  occasional  fields  of  socaton  and  scout -grass, 
form  the  vegetable  growth. 

As  the  night  advanced  the  rain  fell  more 
heavily,  and  as  our  team  was  a pair  of  lazy 
mules,  we  crept  along  the  mesa  slowly  from  the 
first,  getting  slower  all  the  time.  When  ten 
miles  out,  the  Professor  and  Flory  concluded  to 
walk  on  to  the  next  posla,  and  send  back  a team 
to  meet  us.  It  was  eleven  o'clock ; the  rain  fell 
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quietly,  but  surely,  and  ton-ard  midnight,  after 
talking  over  a range  of  subjects  as  wide  as  Don 
Juan  dreamed  of.  Story  and  I feel  asleep.  We 
were  awakened  by  the  scraping  of  limbs  against 
the  stage,  and  the  stopping  of  the  team.  In 
his  faith  that  the  mules  were  too  lazy  to  leave 
the  road.  Colonel  Miranda  had  fallen  asleep, 
and  was  served  as  those  w’ho  rely  on  faith  gen- 
erally are.  They  had  wandered  far  away  from 
the  road  while  we  slept.  He  got  out,  looked 
around  till  he  saw  we  were  lost,  yawned,  and 
climbed  to  his  seat,  prepared  to  let  things  hap- 
pen. Neither  of  us  could  talk  with  him.  I got 
out  in  the  rain,  and,  by  striking  matches,  fol- 
lowed the  trail  as  we  had  come,  and  at  last 
found  the  road.  It  would  have  been  quite  im- 
possible to  recognize  it  after  such  a rainfall  had 
not  a wagon,  with  a pole  under  the  axle  of  a 
broken  shaft,  passed,  making  a broad,  deep  cut. 
We  were  thankful  for  the  misfortunes  of  others. 
As  it  was  now  too  dark  to  travel  we  stopped  in 
the  road  to  wait  for  day,  or  the  other  team,  and 
all  of  us  soon  fell  asleep  in  the  vehicle.  Dur- 
ing the  night  I was  awakened  by  the  presence 
of  foreigners.  These  were  coyotes ; not  one  or 
two,  but  a dozen,  at  least.  The  rain  had  ceas- 
ed. They  whisked  their  dusky  forms  here  and 
there,  whining  not  entirely  unlike  city  dogs  when 
striking  up  an  acquaintance  and  asking  after 
the  health  of  the  family.  I could  hear  their 
light,  stealthy  foot-falls  as  they  trotted  back 
and  forth.  While  it  was  as  difficult  to  see  one 
as  a minnow  in  a deep  pool,  I could  easily 
smell  them  without  a lantern.  I3y  odor  it  was 
high  noon;  the  air  was  full  of  asafcetida  and 
brimstone.  At  length  one  of  them  took  the 
chair,  and  called  the  meeting  to  order.  He  set 
the  tune  in  a long  howl,  and  the  others  struck 
in.  It  seemed  to  say,  “Squire,  hear  us  do  ‘The 
Battle  of  Prague.’”  It  m.iy  have  been  that  they 
mistook  Story’s  snoring  for  music,  and  were 
politely  helping  him.  I leaned  out  of  the  win- 
dow and  began  a speech  of  thanks.  There  was 
a rustle,  that  died  away  out  on  the  mesa  into  a 
subdued  whisper,  followed  by  the  stillness  of 
the  grave.  The  serenade  was  over. 

Day  dawned,  and  we  moved  on  slowly.  Story 
growled  at  the  Colonel ; the  latter  didn't  resent 
it.  Two  hours  after  we  found  Flory  and  the 
Professor,  who  had  camped  at  a small  house 
without  touching  the  pasta.  We  had  traveled 
thirteen  miles  in  sixteen  hours.  It  was  five 
miles  yet  to  the  pasta.  The  rain  had  ceased, 
but  there  was  plenty  of  water  on  the  ground. 
We  set  out  on  foot,  leaving  Colonel  Miranda 
to  persuade  the  lazy  mules  along  at  the  reck- 
less pace  of  two  miles  to  the  hour.  First,  we 
started  off  with  our  dress-parade  step;  after 
half  a mile  we  pulled  up  our  pants’  legs ; two 


hundred  yards  farther  we  put  them  higher,  and 
kept  on  till  they  were  knee-breeches.  The  mud 
was  sticky,  and  each  foot  carried  along  a £arm 
with  it.  Had  we  passed  over  an  Irish  farm  we 
would  have  bankrupted  the  proprietor  by  tak- 
ing away  all  his  soil.  True,  we  could  have 
scraped  it  off  after  crossing  his  three  acres,  and 
he  could  have  shoveled  and  carted  it  back  in 
two  months.  We  needed  either  a balloon  or  a 
bateau.  Story  was  rather  fat.  Soon  his  coat 
came  off,  then  his  vest,  then  his  collar  and  over- 
shirt, while  he  seemed  on  the  eve  of  one  of  Fal- 
stafTs  great  thaws.  Besides  this,  he  was  short- 
legged, so  that  when  he  would  move  one  foot 
past  the  other,  a passing  promontory  would  col- 
lide with  a reposing  continent,  and  stick  fast. 
It  was  adabe.  The  Professor,  however,  was 
made  for  wading,  and  could  swing  one  foot 
around  out  through  the  country  and  bring  it  in 
when  he  wished  to  step. 

All  day  we  were  climbing  the  valley  of  the 
Santa  Cruz,  and  toward  sunset  reached  Cala- 
basas — the  realization  of  Martin  Chuzzlewit’s 
Eden.  Somewhere  back  in  the  cob-webbed 
past  the  King  of  Spain  issued  a grant  of  this 
tract,  of  seven  leagues  of  land,  to  some  old  son 
of  the  conquest,  who  gave  it  the  name  of  Cala- 
basas  (little  squashes).  From  the  grantee  it  has 
come  down  through  all  the  tangled  mazes  known 
to  the  statutes  of  descent,  distribution,  and  alien- 
ation, till  it  reached  the  hands  of  the  company 
who  now  own  it.  Where  the  valley  is  nearly 
surrounded  by  mountain  peaks  they  laid  out  the 
city  of  Calabasas,  and  put  down  the  foundation 
of  a hotel.  We  found,  beside  the  incipient  ho- 
tel, one  small  brick  building,  one  adobe,  and  an 
artesian  drill  that  had  grown  tired  of  plunging 
into  dry  dirt,  and  leaned  over  to  rest.  A mist 
was  falling,  the  nearest  approach  to  rain  they 
had  had  in  two  years,  while  clouds  crept  along 
the  valley  and  up  the  mountain  sides,  to  scatter 
and  weave  their  wraiths  of  thin,  pale  mist,  in 
ghostly  legions,  around  the  eternal  crags. 
Darting  through  broken  clouds  to  the  west- 
ward, the  sunshine  lit  up  a sm.ill  cloud,  poised 
against  the  mountain’s  breast,  from  center  to 
circumference  with  all  the  colors  born  in  the 
prism — a rainbow  that  had  no  bow — and  re- 
tained its  changing  and  recurring  tints  as  the 
heavy  folds,  rolling  through  and  about  each 
other,  crept  up  the  mountain  side.  It  was  a 
moving  volume  of  color — the  unfashioned  ele- 
ments of  the  Bow  of  Promise — a mass  of  glory 
no  painter  could  catch,  sweeping  up  to  the  cold 
peaks  to  die.  Thus  the  mist  closed  over  the 
sun,  and  the  sober-hued  scene  was  unbroken, 
as  we  gazed  from  valley  to  hill.  It  was  a beau- 
tiful, a remarkable  phenomenon.  Flory  said  it 
was  a rainbow  “dumped;”  the  Professor,  who 
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used  to  be  on  a newspaper  “staff,”  said  it  was 
“pied while  Story  remarked  that,  as  this  was 
a new  country,  he  guessed  they  hadn’t  “got 
molds  yet  to  run  ’em  in.” 

The  scenery  about  Calabasas  is  very  beauti- 
ful. The  windings  of  the  Santa  Cruz  can  be 
traced  by  the  thin  fringing  of  cottonwoods ; in- 
deed, at  this  time,  that  was  the  best  proof  of 
where  the  river  ran,  as  that  concern  had  about 
gone  out  of  business.  It  was  navigable  up  to 
the  Calabasas  landing — by  small  fish  and  tad- 
poles; but  even  for  them  it  was  the  head  of 
navigation.  Down  the  valley,  hiding  among 
the  cottonwoods,  stand  the  crumbling  ruins  of 
the  old  Mission  of  Tumacocori.  From  present 
indications,  the  city  of  Calabasas  will  have  to 
wait  half  a dozen  centuries  for  its  greatness. 
The  river  will  first  have  to  grow ; then  they  will 
need  an  artificial  rain-fall,  as  nature  don’t  at- 
tend to  that ; and  the  commercial  value  of  its 
staple — mule  rabbits — must  be  enhanced,  for 
it  is  a regular  rabbit  orchard. 

Night  fell  after  leaving  Calabasas,  Story  and 
I going  to  sleep  on  the  back  seat.  We  were  still 
climbing  up  the  northern  side  of  the  “divide” 
between  the  valleys  of  the  Santa  Cruz  and  the 
Magdalena,  and  the  last  we  remembered  ere 
we  went  to  the  “arms  of  Murphy”  (this  joke  by 
the  Professor)  was  the  slow,  weary  hauling  of 
the  vehicle.  Deep  were  the  slumbers  on  the 
back  seat.  Dreams — those  wayward  phanta- 
sies of  the  half-death  of  life — stole  upon  us. 
We  were  working  a pole-boat  up  a rugged,  swift 
stream,  as  1 had  often  seen  done  in  the  Cotton 
States,  and  the  heavy  barge,  in  its  concussion 
with  the  water  at  every  shove  at  the  pole,  seemed 
to  make  something  complain,  and  while  we 
were  trying  industriously  in  the  interest  of  sci- 
ence to  discover  whether  it  was  barge  or  water 
that  thus  “spake  out  in  the  meeting,”  the  river 
changed,  and  the  stream  began  to  run  down 
hill  toward  its  original  source.  Here  was  a new 
problem — what  had  wrought  this  disturbance? 
In  sheer  inability  to  account  for  it  upon  any 
acknowledged  scientific  principles,  I took  refuge 
in  the  nursery  lore  of  long  lost  years,  and  be- 
lieved that  Tony  Bucher  had  raised  up  the 
channel  of  the  river  at  its  mouth.  Tony  was 
one  of  those  accommodating  creatures  who 
would  do  anything  for  any  one  if  requested, 
but  nothing  for  himself  except  lie  in  the  shade 
and  tell  stories.  Clearly  did  I remember  how, 
in  childhood,  I had  listened  with  open-eyed 
wonder  to  his  recital  of  how  he  had  once  car- 
ried a steamboat  on  his  back  from  one  river  to 
another  on  a wager  of  a pound  of  tobacco,  and 
how,  finding  a well  without  bucket,  rope,  or  ' 
windlass,  and  being  thirsty,  he  picked  up  the 
hole  and  drank  till  his  thirst  was  quenched.  I i 


blushed  then,  and  perhaps  did  again  in  my 
dream,  at  the  nation  for  not  making  him  Presi- 
dent. The  barge  was  now  rumbling  down  the 
whirling,  roaring  stream.  Then  1 heard  some- 
thing like  pattering  feet,  that  grew  more  and 
more  distinct,  frequently  broken  into  by  Apache 
yells.  I was  awake  now.  The  patter  was  from 
the  feet  of  the  wiry  Mexican  horses,  while  the 
Apache  became  none  other  than  Colonel  Mi- 
randa. We  had  crossed  the  “divide,”  and  were 
“punching  the  breeze”  for  the  valley  of  the 
Magdalena.  Story  was  snoring  a resonant 
bass  to  the  hoof- falls  and  rattle  of  wheels. 
“The  pale  moonbeams,  piercing  the  thin  tissue 
of  fleecy  clouds  overhead,"  as  we  used  to  ob- 
serve in  school  while  “doing"  Spartacus,  cast 
a weird  light  over  the  scattering  mesquite  trees, 
that  seemed  to  whisk  by  us  on  their  way  to  the 
northward.  Colonel  Miranda  had  been  taking 
numerous  astronomical  observations  through  a 
bottle  that  was  slanderously  charged  on  the  la- 
bel with  having  harbored  Muscat.  We  suppose 
they  were  entirely  satisfactory,  from  his  re- 
marks, thrown  out  upon  the  chill  air,  “Hoop-la, 
ya-ya,  Santa  Maria,”  etc. 

Agua  Sacra  was  reached  at  two  o’clock  in  the 
morning.  This  is  the  station  of  the  Mexican 
“Coast  Guard,”  consisting  of  two  adoie  houses, 
thatched  with  straw,  and  a small  corral.  The 
post-horses  were  out,  and  could  not  be  found 
at  night.  We  asked  for  feed  for  our  team,  in- 
tending to  push  on,  after  an  hour’s  rest,  to  the 
next  pasta.  The  Guarda  de  la  Estacion  had 
none ; never  had  any  since  he  could  remember. 
The  horses  are  turned  out,  with  the  advice  to 
help  themselves,  as  the  country  lay  before  them, 
with  plenty  of  freedom,  if  not  grass.  Travel- 
ers generally  receive  the  same  large-hearted 
invitation.  Flory  remarked  that  there  was 
nothing  small  about  Mexican  hospitality.  Sto- 
ry, who  had  now  rounded  to  in  his  almost  in- 
terminable bass,  and  crawled  out  from  his  snug- 
gery', cut  his  cables  and  rashly  shouldered  the 
responsibility  of  a pun  on  the  size  of  Mexican 
horses j the  Professor  began  looking  among  the 
bottles  and  pistols,  evidently  puzzled  in  decid- 
ing which  size  was  most  suit.able  to  the  defense. 
Here  Story,  perceiving  the  drift  of  affairs,  ob- 
served that  he  guessed  Fiery’s  remark  was  all 
right,  and  that  he  would  withdraw  his  amend- 
ment. The  Professor  now  became  resolute,  and 
assured  us  he  would  “develop  things.”  Peer- 
ing into  the  hut  of  the  “Coast  Guard,”  we  sup- 
posed him  to  have  had  the  following  conversa- 
tion. As  it  was  in  Spanish — a tangled  mystery 
to  us — we  are  left  in  a sea  of  conjecture;  for 
the  Professor  ever  afterward  stoutly  refused  to 
tell  us,  always  remarking,  “Oh,  well,  it’s  no 
matter:” 
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Professor — “Hello,  friend!  Got  any  feed?” 
Coast  Guard — “Suppose  we  have.  What 
then?” 

P. — “That's  good.  We  want  some.  Got 
plenty  of  money.”  Something  in  the  region 
of  his  pocket  jingled. 

C.  G. — “Glad  to  hear  you  are  flush,  Colonel.” 
P. — “Well,  what  about  the  feed?” 

No  answer.  Two  minutes  elapsed. 

P. — “What  about  the  feed?” 

Two  minutes  more  and  no  answer. 

Here  the  Professor  sat  down  on  a stool,  re- 
marking, soilo  I'oce,  in  English ; 

“He’ll  come  to.  You  just  ‘hold  your  horses’ 
and  trust  to  me.  He’s  thinking  it  over.” 
Another  minute  passed. 

“Amigo,  what  about  the  feed?” 

Another  pause  in  the  stillness  of  hushed  ex- 
pectancy. Then  came  the  answer  from  the 
dark  recess  of  the  hut:  “Gua-ya-yah!  Gua- 
ya-ya-yah!  Gua-u-u-wa-u-u ! Ga-u-u-w!” 
This  was  in  good  English.  A snore  is  the 
same  in  all  languages.  He  was  in  the  “arms 
of  Murphy,”  and  the  Professor’s  smile  shone 
under  a cloud  for  two  days,  and  ever  afterward 
he  has  spoken  of  Nfe.xican  courtesy  as  belong- 
ing to  the  paleozoic  age. 

That  night  was  passed  in  blankets  around  a 
fire.  When  day  dawned,  we  had  company. 
One  of  the  Guard,  perhaps  the  one  that  held 
the  animated  discussion  with  the  Professor,  was 
standing  by  the  fire,  blanketed,  belted,  and  pis- 
toled. I have  seen  handsomer  men,  but  never 
one  whose  face  will  remain  with  me  longer.  I 
have  seen  it  often  in  my  dreams  since.  It  was 
an  epitome  of  villainy.  As  a precautionary 
movement,  Flory  passed  the  mescal,  and  then 
the  expanse  he  would  have  called  his  face  be- 
came transformed.  The  cations  and  copses 
where  the  brigand  expression  lurked  filled  up 
and  cleared  away  with  the  sunshine  of  a smile 
that  was  pleasant,  and  so  much  in  contrast  with 
his  ordinary  expression  that  it  would  provoke 
confidence.  He  examined  the  heavens  through 
the  bottle  and  became  sociable.  Story  dubbed 
him  Blucher,  because  as  he  rode  away  he  re- 
minded him  of  the  old  Prussian’s  appreciation 
of  London  on  first  view,  “ Lord,  what  a city  to 
sack !”  He  was  social,  especially  with  the  Pro- 
fessor; indeed,  to  the  extent  of  examining  his 
lugg.age.  Whether  this  attention — from  which 
the  rest  were  exempt — had  any  special  refer- 
ence to  the  Professors  boast,  in  their  late  inter- 
view, about  “plenty  of  money,”  we  will  never 
know,  as  we  had  only  that  coincidence,  togeth- 
er with  a lurking  smile  that  nestled  in  his  scrag- 
gy beard  and  played  like  sunlight  ripples  in  the 
aforesaid  cations.  All  of  us  liked  Hlucher,  ex- 
cept the  Professor.  How  long  we  would  have 


had  to  wait  is  just  such  a thing  as  would  cause 
Dundreary  to  exclaim,  “No  fellah  can  tell,”  had 
not  Don  Conrado  Aguirre,  a wealthy  sheep- 
herder  come  along.  He  had  some  connection 
with  the  stage  company,  and  moved  up  the  lazy 
Guarda  de  la  Estacion  to  something  like  life. 
Don  Conrado  breakfasted  with  us,  and  in  his 
kindly  attentions,  frank,  open  manners,  and 
cordial  bearing,  left  a memory  of  himself  in  the 
minds  of  the  party  not  soon  to  fade. 

Out  from  Agua  Sacra  fifteen  miles  we  over- 
took liluchcr,  who  was  on  horseback.  The 
stage  was  rattling  rapidly  along,  and  Blucher 
h.ad  to  gallop  to  keep  up.  He  turned  up  a bot- 
tle, and  “irrigated”  without  breaking  his  pace, 
and  the  frown  that  stole  in  among  his  grizzly 
whiskers  and  climbed  up  under  the  shadows  of 
his  sombrero,  made  a darker  gloaming  in  the 
caiiotis.  Night  was  again  falling  as  we  rode 
into  Magdalena,  the  Colonel  yelling,  “Ha-ha! 
Yo-yo !”  and  cracking  his  whip  like  pistol  shots 
over  the  mules'  backs.  Dogs,  people,  burros, 
and  hogs  got  out  of  the  street — or  took  chances. 
The  bells  of  the  Catholic  church  were  ringing 
and  clanging  from  the  tower  in  the  starlight. 
As  ministers  of  the  priesthood  they  recalled 
the  words  of  “The  Bells:” 

"The  people,  ah.  the  people, 

Ihcy  that  dwell  up  in  the  steeple 
•\11  alone, 

*4nd  who  tolling,  tolling,  tolling, 

In  that  muHled  monotone. 

Keel  a glory  in  so  rolling 

On  the  human  he.rrt  a stone." 

Here  we  found  a town  of  three  or  four  thousand 
inhabitants — at  least,  that  is  what  they  told  us. 
As  it  was  night,  we  did  not  take  the  census. 
We  merely  got  a supper  of  frijoles,  tortillas, 
and  scrambled  eggs,  and  a box  of  cigars.  The 
latter  cost  two  dollars  and  a half,  and  could  not 
be  purchased  in  Tucson  for  less  than  seven  dol- 
lars. It  w.as  with  sadness  th.at  we  here  parted 
with  Colonel  Miranda — but  the  sadness  was  all 
on  the  part  of  the  Colonel.  Cocheros  that  sleep 
both  day  and  night,  when  not  “filling  up,”  are 
a luxury  to  be  dispensed  with.  While  he  was 
getting  full  he  remained  awake,  and  far  be  it 
from  me  to  say  aught  against  his  work  during 
those  fitful  moments  of  faithful  labor.  The  Pro- 
fessor thought  he  could  gauge  the  flow  of  mes- 
cal to  such  a scientific  nicety  as  to  keep  the 
Colonel  in  a rosy-hued  stage  of  getting  drunk 
all  the  time;  but  the  Colonel’s  mechanism, 
under  the  influence  of  his  national  drink,  was 
as  irregular  as  the  time  of  a repaired  watch. 
He  would  just  amble  along  in  the  most  ortho- 
dox way  imaginable  for  a while ; then,  without 
• any  perceptible  warning,  would  dash  off  into  a 
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big  drunk,  and,  turning  his  muscadine -looking 
eyes  toward  the  Professor,  would  yield  him  the 
reins,  and  fall  off  into  sleep  with  the  remark, 

“ Brofezer,  you  jiz  drove  while  I zlepe — zlep  none 
in  a week.”  At  least,  this  is  what  Story  said  was 
a liberal  translation  of  his  remarks.  While 
sober  he  let  things  happen ; his  eyes  looked  far 
away  into  the  green  pastures  of  ideality,  and 
his  lips  murmured  snatches  of  some  serenade 
that  had  been  on  duty  centuries  ago  in  thebow- 
ered  courts  of  Granada. 

We  had  another  cochero,  an  old  friend  of 
the  Professor,  and  the  object  of  his  most  stilted 
laudations.  We  never  knew  whether  this  was 
intended  as  a sarcasm,  or  was  the  result  of  mis- 
placed confidence.  He  was  the  noisiest  driver 
on  earth.  “Ya-ya-ya!  Hoop-la!  He-he-he ! 
Hi-hi-hi ! Yoh,  yoh,  yoh !”  rolled  in  one  un- 
broken stream  from  him.  As  the  pre.achers 
say,  he  “labored”  his  way.  All  night  long  he 
rained  ejaculations.  Beginning  early,  in  a mist 
of  complimentary  ones,  it  gradually  deepened 
as  the  train  got  slower,  till  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  night  it  rained  “big  guns."  It  dis- 
counted a coyote  convention.  It  let  up  only 
once,  when  he  missed  the  road,  and  had  to  get 
out  and  look  up  the  estray.  As  soon  as  he  was 
straight  again,  the  windows  of  his  heavens  were 
opened,  and  the  deluge  got  to  business  again. 
Sleep  was  impossible.  As  day  was  struggling 
for  existence  we  tried  to  sing  one  of  those  sim- 
ple ballads  of  youth.  Story  struck  in  with  a 
bass  not  to  be  mistaken  even  in  a Centennial 
chorus  by  those  who  had  ever  been  near  him 
while  he  slept.  Flory  gave  us  the  variations  of 
the  “Chamounix,”  while  the  Professor  trailed  in 
as  if  afraid  to  take  the  lead  in  anything  but 
buying  feed  from  a Coast  Guard.  Then  there 
arose  on  the  air  a volume  of  chaos.  It  was  our 
cochero.  His  soul  was  moved  to  music,  too. 
In  less  than  two  bars  all  our  guns  were  spiked, 
musically  speaking,  and  the  cochero  camped 
upon  the  field.  At  first  he  tracked  the  tunc, 
and,  in  the  main,  kept  to  its  general  direction, 
though  he  recognized  no  grooves.  As  soon  as 
we  ceased  he  drifted  away  upon  a billowy  sea 
of  improvisations,  in  reckless  defiance  of  the 
musical  compass.  He  was  reveling  in  a bath 
of  music — of  his  own  make.  In  the  gray  dawn 
we  saw  the  coyote,  with  tail  between  his  legs 
and  raised  bristles,  skulking  away,  growling, 
behind  sage-brush,  while  mule -rabbits  fled  for 
dear  life,  terror  flashing  from  their  peaceful 
rumps,  as  they  glinted  hastily,  in  long  leaps, 
over  the  stunt  brush.  There  was  nothing  like 
it  in  rabbit  experience  or  tradition.  The  folk-  j 
lore  of  this  numerous  and  prosperous  family 
gives  no  account  of  anything  so  like  the  time 
spoken  of  in  Genesis,  when  chaos  had  it  all  its 


way.  They  had  evidently  not  heard  Senator 
Logan’s  great  effort  on  the  Constitution.  “ Sau'ie 
qui  peut"  was  written  upon  everything  that 
could  run  or  fly.  It  had  a moving  effect,  this 
song. 

I wish  to  say  a word  for  the  Mexican  co- 
ckcro.  As  I have  seen  him  in  action,  I claim 
the  privilege  and  the  pleasure.  I am  aware 
that  1 tread  on  semi -sacred  ground,  for  the  co- 
chero is  popular  the  world  over,  and  I have  often 
heard  stories  of  his  social  prowess  at  stations 
and  on  the  “upland  lawn.”  The  cochero  is  not 
pretty,  but  he  is  picturesque  and  memorable. 
Neither  is  he  timid.  The  rolling  clouds  of  dust 
h.ave  for  him  a charm,  while  the  hottest  sum- 
mer sunbeams  just  glance  off  him  without  in- 
jury-, and  go  frying  away.  He  loves  mescal  and 
cheese.  He  has  a voice  of  great  endurance, 
and  a tongue  that  never  tires.  He  is  generally 
two,  one  to  hold  the  reins  and  yell,  the  other  to 
use  the  whip  and  throw  stones.  Every  few 
miles  he  loads  up  half  a bushel  of  them,  the 
size  of  goose  eggs,  and  the  way  they  whiz,  and 
pelt,  and  ricochet  about  from  haunch  to  ears,  is 
tantalizing  to  the  mules.  They  dread  rocks 
more  than  whip  or  yells.  The  cochero  loves 
music,  and,  though  his  taste  is  not  always  fault- 
less, his  devotion  soars  above  reproach.  He  is 
original,  and  has  never  been  known  to  follow  a 
tune.  He  despises  that  mediocrity  of  musical 
power  that  cannot  make  its  own  music  on  the 
spur  of  the  occasion.  He  would  “draw”a  house 
in  a large  American  city — but  w-ouldn't  promise 
to  hold  it  long.  The  coyote  fears  him  only 
when  he  sings.  That  animal’s  style  of  getting 
out  of  hearing  says  as  plainly  as  if  he  spoke  in 
Low  Dutch,  “There  he  is,  sawing  bones  again.” 

The  cochero  feels  kindly  to  his  passengers,  and 
gives  them  all  kinds  of  information  they  wish, 
unless  they  become  unreasonable  and  demand 
accuracy.  The  Professor  asked  one  for  infor- 
mation, and  got  it : 

“How  far  is  it  to  Hermosillo?" 

“A  little  way.” 

“Is  it  a league.’" 

“Yes.” 

“Five  le.agues?” 

“Yes.” 

“Three  leagues?” 

“Yes.” 

“Seven  leagues?” 

“Yes.” 

“How  far  is  it?” 

“Not  far.” 

“Ten  leagues?” 

“Yes.” 

“Fifteen  le.agues?”. 

“ Yes." 

“Forty  leagues?” 
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“Yes." 

“How  many  then?” 

“Right  out  yonder.” 

“Can  we  get  there  to-night?” 

“Yes.” 

“By  to-morrow  night?" 

“Yes.” 

“It  will  take  us  a week,  will  it  not?” 

“Yes." 

“You  know  exactly  how  far  it  is?” 

“Yes.” 

The  Professor  said  something  about  truth, 
but  as  the  cochero  had  drifted  away  into  one  of 
those  labyrinths  of  noise,  it  was  lost  on  him. 
This  was  his  old  friend. 

The  team  usually  consists  of  six  horses  or 
mules,  two  at  the  tongue,  with  four  abreast. 
The  roads  are  hard  and  level,  and  they  average 
about  seven  miles  to  the  hour.  The  stages  are 
often  rheumatic  relics  of  patriarchal  times, 
broken  here  and  there,  and  lashed  up  with 
rawhide,  one  of  the  staple  commodities  of 
Mexico.  When  anything  is  needed,  “rawhide” 
flashes  into  the  Mexican  mind  like  a healthy 
and  decided  jack -fish  into  a clear  pool,  and 
then  follows  a somewhat  abbreviated  and  sec- 
ond-class schedule  trailing  slowly  behind.  If 
Mexican  children  are  like  the  American  ani- 
mal, the  following  scene  may  not  unfrequently 
occur : 

Teacher — “Josd,  what  is  the  staple  commod- 
ity of  the  United  Mexican  States?” 

“Rawhide.” 

T. — “What  did  Cortes  cross  the  ocean  in?” 
“Rawhide.” 

T. — “Of  what  are  stage-coaches  made?” 

5.— “Rawhide.” 

T. — “What  are  the  elements  of  cheese?” 
.ff.— “Rawhide." 

T. — “What  is  money  made  of?” 

“Rawhide.” 

This  may  account  for  the  irreverent  way  Ari- 
zonians have  of  speaking  of  Mexican  silver  as 
“rawhide.”  These  people  may,  and  do,  in  fact, 
at  times,  make  mistakes  in  laying  all  frailties, 
as  well  as  special  virtues,  at  the  door  of  raw- 
hide;  but  the  practical  small  boy,  the  world 
over,  spies  out  the  chances,  and  in  that  country 
cannot  fail  to  .attain  a decent  average  by  rely- 
ing upon  that  popular  stage-coach  material,  and 
yelling  “rawhide”  as  often  as  confronted  by  an 
interrogation.  At  length  this  thought  becomes 
the  deepest  groove  in  the  intellect,  and  he  is 
nationalized. 

Early  in  this  memorable  night  a little  inci- 
dent occurred  worthy  of  notice.  The  night  was 
dark — overcast  with  clouds — and  it  was  with 
difficulty  the  road  could  be  distinguished  on  the 
alkaline  mesa.  To  prevent  the  recurrence  of 


our  first  night’s  mishap,  Flory  had  purchased  a 
hand-lantern  and  a dozen  candles.  Before  our 
cochero  had  gathered  his  clouds,  and  began  to 
rain  such  floods  of  ejaculations,  it  was  decided 
to  light  the  lantern,  and  hang  it  over  the  dash- 
board, so  as  to  throw  the  light  to  the  front  and 
upon  the  road.  One  was  to  hold  the  strap, 
which  was  fastened  to  the  handle  of  the  lan- 
tern. Its  preparation  was  in  the  hands  of 
Story  and  the  Professor,  who  were  riding  on 
the  front  seat  with  our  reservoir  of  music. 

After  preparing  it,  the  Professor  let  it  down 
quietly  over  the  iron  rim  of  the  coach.  Riding 
on  two  hundred  yards  in  a gloom  as  profound 
as  before,  Flory  leaned  forward,  and  the  fol- 
lowing interesting  conversation  took  place : 

Flory — “What’s  the  matter?  Light  out?” 

Professor — “ Believe  it  is.  Pull  her  in.  Story.” 
S/ory—“PM  her  in?  Pull  her  in  yourself.” 
Professor — “How  the  mischief  can  I ?” 

Story — “By  the  strap,  of  course." 

Professor — “Pull  her  in  by  the  strap  your- 
self.” 

“Where  is  it?" 

Professor — “Blamed  if  I know.” 

Story — “Neither  do  I.” 

The  stage  stopped,  and  all  looked  and  felt  for 
the  lantern.  Flory  got  out  and  looked  under 
the  coach,  and  then  remarked : 

“By  Jove!” 

Looking  in  the  direction  his  dusky  arm  point- 
ed, there  was  the  lantern,  two  hundred  yards 
back  in  the  wood,  faithfully  performing  its  duty. 

It  looked  lonely.  The  Professor  gazed  at  Story, 
while  the  spectacles  of  the  latter  were  turned 
upon  him ; and,  catching  the  faint  show  of  light 
from  a star  peeping  through  a break  in  the 
clouds,  disclosed  a face  of  blank  gravity.  It 
was  a face  that  always  inspired  confidence. 

The  Professor  was  one  day  trying  to  settle  with 
a seilora  for  a dinner  for  the  party,  but  she  dis- 
trusted him  and  a piece  of  American  silver. 

The  Professor  could  not  make  her  believe. 

Story  turned  upon  her  his  look  of  confirmation, 
remarking, 

“Oh,  it  is  all  right;  it’s  good.” 

Though  she  knew  not  one  word  of  English, 
she  was  convinced.  The  Professor  afterward 
remarked,  that  in  that  try  ing  hour  Story's  face, 
behind  his  glasses,  looked  like  an  affidavit, 
jurat  and  all.  Stor)’  thought  the  Professor 
held  the  strap  of  the  lantern,  while  the  latter 
was  equ.ally  sure  it  reposed  in  the  trustful  hands 
of  Story,  and  when  he  sent  the  lantern  over  the 
dash,  concluded  that  his  part  of  the  enterprise 
was  over,  and  dismissed  it  from  his  mind.  Story, 
also,  dismissed  the  subject ; and  so  complete 
W.OS  their  mutual  confidence  that  they  would 
have  reached  Hermosillo  ^believing  they  had 
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traveled  all  night  by  the  light  of  that  lantern. 
That  morning  we  had  a real  Mexican  posla 
breakfast — not  one  of  those  flanked  by  Amer- 
ican adjuncts,  and  its  individuality  destroyed 
by  the  presence  of  the  foreign  element.  It  was 
distinctively  Sonorian  and  sternly  patriotic. 
The  Guarda  de  la  Estacion  had  a wife  and  five 
children  that  ranged  along  down  from  a six- 
year  old,  like  little  stairs,  to  the  wee  dusky- 
limbed  fellow  rolling  about  the  dirt  floor.  There 
was  no  chimney,  fire-place,  or  range,  nor,  as  the 
solemn  old  Be-it-£nacteds  of  the  nation  would 
say,  “anything  of  like  kind  or  purpose.”  A fire 
burned  among  some  rocks  in  the  center  of  the 
house;  a piece  of  sheet-iron  lay  across  them, 
upon  which  the  seilora  cooked  tortillas.  These 
are  their  waifers  of  wheaten  bread,  and  are  good, 
when  one  gets  to  liking  them.  The  frijoles 
were  warming  in  an  earthem  pot.  She  scram- 
bled a dozen  eggs,  and  made  coffee  in  an  an- 
tique tin.  There  were  no  chairs  nor  table  in 
the  house;  no  bed;  no  furniture.  The  only 
comfortable  things  we  saw  were  a pig  and  two 
hens  sitting  in  one  comer.  Breakfast  was  serv- 
ed on  a palm  mat,  spread  on  the  ground ; we 
crouched  about  it  in  the  best  way  we  could,  and 
while  we  ate  felt  that  we  were  living  in  the 
third  century  before  Christ.  All  that  day  we 
kept  a look  out  for  a Rebecca  at  a well,  and 
would,  perhaps,  have  found  her — had  there  been 
a well.  Two  and  a half  dollars  would  have 
been  a good  price  for  everything  in  the  room. 
Here,  at  last,  I had  found  a family  prepared  for 
burglars.  They  had  only  to  say,  “ Help  your- 
selves, gentlemen,”  and  the  burglars  would  have 
been  poorer.  Story  said  he  liked  tortillas  in 
the  abstract,  but,  in  a practical  way,  they  made 
him  think  all  the  time  that  he  was  eating  his 
napkin,  are  the  national  dish  of  Mex- 

ico. While  the  raw  vegetable  in  size,  color,  and 
general  direction  of  taste  resembles  the  southern 
peas,  under  Mexican  manipulation  they  acquire 
a flavor  the  others  never  attain.  The  Mexican 
cook  directs  her  almost  undivided  science  to  this 
dish.  The  frijol  is  wholesome  and  nourishing, 
and  &ttens  like  beer.  Flory  said  that  he  had  a 
friend  who  bought  another  and  larger  chair 
every  six  months  for  the  first  year  and  a half 
of  his  stay  in  Mexico,  and  then  got  mad,  and 
had  an  eight-foot  bench  made,  and  camped  on 
that.  Fortunately,  however,  for  these  people, 
tortillas  and  came  seca  counteract  the  tend- 
encies of  the  frijol. 

The  Professor  was  the  “rustler”  of  the  party, 
and  he  could  rustle.  He  demonstrated  that  at 
Aqua  Sacra.  We  never  held  him  responsible 
for  results;  if  he  rustled  we  were  satisfied.  If 
he  got  into  trouble  for  us  we  freely  forgave  him. 
Having  stopped  to  change  horses  at  a pasta,  he 


made  known  to  the  seUora  that  we  wished  din- 
ner. She  had  nothing.  No  eggs,  no  chickens, 
no  nothing,  but  came  seca  and  frijoles.  She, 
however,  had  a pretty,  dark-eyed  daughter,  with 
a wealth  of  blue-black  hair,  cupid-bow  lips,  and 
teeth  that  were  perfect  He  began  praising  her 
beauty.  He  was  coquetting  for  dinner — the 
courteous,  chivalric  Professor.  TheseHora  said 
she  was  looking  for  a rich  husband  for  her 
daughter ; whereupon,  the  Professor  remarked 
that  he  was  going  below  to  buy  a mine,  and  on 
his  return  would  bring  a padre,  and  take  Senor- 
ita  Dolores  away  in  legal  form.  He  was  ac- 
cepted, and  smiles,  tortillas,  coffee  with  sugar, 
eggs,  and  steak,  soon  graced  a small  table,  sup- 
ported by  a mournful  dog ; at  least,  he  sat  un- 
der the  table  all  -the  time  unmolested.  We 
found  him  there ; we  left  him  at  his  post.  After 
dinner  the  Professor  engaged  the  mother  and 
daughter  in  a pleasant  chat.  We  asked  him  to 
interpret  for  us,  as  we  wanted  to  say  something 
to  the  pretty  girl — only  a few  remarks.  To  this 
he  replied,  “Not  I,”  and,  smilingly,  went  on 
with  the  talk.  We  were  in  trouble — wall-flowers 
in  the  desert.  There  was  only  one  Spanish 
phrase  in  our  united  vocabularies ; only  one 
shot  in  our  locker — so  to  speak — and  Flory 
owned  that,  all  unbeknown  to  the  basking  Pro- 
fessor. Flory  was  desperate,  and,  turning  to 
the  seHora,  in  the  most  serious  way  said : 

“Senora,  este  Caballero  tiene  una  esposa  y 
cuatro  hijos  con  cabello  rubio  en  Tucson.” 
(Madam,  this  gentleman  has  a wife  and  four 
red-headed  children  in  Tucson.) 

The  sun  of  the  Professor’s  popularity  set  sud- 
denly in  a great  black  night,  and  left  not  even 
a gloaming.  True,  a sickly,  sold -out  smile 
spread  over  the  evening  sky  of  the  seilora' s face, 
but  it  had  none  of  the  rosy  tints  of  the  dying 
day  in  it.  Dolores  wrapped  her  reboso  about 
her  head,  cast  one  swift,  dark,  reproachful 
glance  at  the  Professor,  whose  face  had  taken 
on  the  lightning-bug  glow  of  his  whiskers, 
then)swept  it  flashing  indignation  toward  Flory, 
and  rushed  away  to  weep  bitter  tears  over  the 
shattered  castle  of  an  hour’s  dream.  The  Pro- 
fessor vowed  it  was  a falsehood,  and  when  the 
thunders  still  gathered  in  the  maternal  face,  he 
pronounced  it  a thin  joke,  and  when  that  failed, 
he  wanted  to  go — wasn’t  in  a particular  hurry; 
only  wanted  to  go.  As  the  team  was  not  ready, 
he  went  out  and  studied  a solemn  looking  crow 
on  a picket,  and  had  company  enough. 

The  day  we  reached  Hermosillo  was  a field 
day;  that  is,  we  had  reached  the  plains  where 
antelope  graze  and  mule-rabbits  are  numerous. 
It  was  a beautiful  sight  to  see  a herd  of  the 
former  dash  away,  bounding  gracefully  as  the 
sweep  of  billows  for  miles  across  the  open. 
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grassy  plain,  to  become  a scarcely  undulating 
speck  in  the  distance,  and  thus  go  out.  It  al- 
most lulled  one  to  repose  to  see  the  graceful 
sweep  of  their  delicately  fashioned  bodies,  clear- 
ly defined  against  the  yellowish  brown  of  the 
sacaton,  heading  across  the  vast  plats  for  al- 
most an  hour  in  an  unbroken  gallop,  as  regular 
as  the  movements  of  an  accurately  adjusted 
machine,  it  seemed  so  without  exertion  and 
flurry.  Just  as  we  are  enjoying  the  picture  of 
bounding  antelope,  yellowish  sacaton  plains, 
fringed  in  the  distance  by  the  dark  mesquite, 
and  overlooked  by  solemn,  sun-scorched  mount- 
ains, a mule-rabbit  springs  from  behind  a clump 
of  bushes  and  strikes  off.  At  first  it  is  an  easy 
gallop,  with  an  aristocratic  notuhalance,  his  tall 
ears  reared  aloft  like  small  sails,  and  so  thin 
that  the  sunlight  peeped  through  them  with  a 
pinkish  hue,  added  to  the  usual  gr.ay- white. 
B.ang ! goes  a pistol,  and  the  grass  near  him 
quivers.  He  stops  and  looks  back,  his  eyes 
glaring  like  two  small  burglar  lamps.  Bang ! 
goes  another  shot,  that  tears  up  the  gr.avel  un- 
der him.  Then  he  lays  aside  the  aristocrat  and 
gets  to  work.  By  the  time  the  gravel  begins  to 
fall,  he  is  twenty  yards  away,  his  sails  furled, 
the  masts  upon  which  they  are  rigged  are  laid 
flat  upon  his  back,  and  buoyant,  restless,  im- 
pulsive life  has  taken  possession  of  his  feet. 
At  every  spring,  a thin  mist  of  dust  flies  up  be- 
hind, through  which  his  long  form  is  seen  bound- 
ing, six  feet  at  a spring,  and  too  rapid  to  count. 
Bang  I bang  1 bang ! go  the  other  pistols,  but  it 
is  no  use.  He  is  on  fast  schedule  time,  and  in 
half  a minute  the  white  expanse  of  rump  flashed 
over  a distant  bunch  of  grass  and  was  gone. 
We  shot  away  several  boxes  of  pistol  cartridges, 
with  no  other  result  than  some  fast  time.  It 
generally  t.akes  one  shot  to  arrest  attention ; the 
second  one  produces  the  work,  while  the  third 
and  fourth  are  thrown  away.  No  man  could 
hit  one  with  a pistol  when  “down  to  his  knit- 
ting,” though  the  ever  present  flag  of  truce  car- 
ried aft  is  a good  mark. 

Much  has  been  said  .about  the  fleetness  of 
the  coyote,  but,  .after  all,  the  Sonora  mule- rab- 
bit presents  the  greatest  possibility  in  the  way 
of  unutilized,  unreclaimed  adapt.ability  of  light- 
ning express  capacity  on  record.  We  never 
hear  of  a tired  one.  Set  him  going  on  the  larg- 
est mesa,  and  make  your  nicest  calculation — 
he  will  be  gaining  on  lime  as  his  form  whirls, 
like  a gray  sfieck,  out  of  sight  behind  the  im- 
pediments two  miles  away.  W.alkthe  distance, 
and  you  will  take  an  oath  it  is  five.  He  never 
slinks,  like  the  coyote,  and  his  tail  is  not  in  the 
way.  It  is  a perpetual  flag  ol  truce,  protesting 
against  war  and  praying  for  the  millennium. 
H is  soul  loathes  personal  encounters.  The  coy- 


ote will  att.ack  a few  weak  and  defenseless 
creatures — especially  if  they  are  dead — but  the 
mule-rabbit  attacks  nothing.  He  has  one  inva- 
riable method  of  settling  controversies.  He  is 
a proof  of  the  compensations  of  nature.  His 
capacious  ears  can  hear  the  whispers  of  danger 
three  miles  away,  and  though  it  approaches  on 
the  wings  of  the  storm,  when  it  gets  there  he  is 
studying  the  rainbow  hues  of  the  sunlight  shin- 
ing through  his  ears  in  a valley  on  the  other 
side  of  the  “divide."  All  his  powers  are  concen- 
trated in  his  cap.acity  to  run,  .and  were  this  ca- 
pacity divided  and  distributed  in  equal  portions, 
he  would  possess  the  most  perfect  and  rounded 
character  on  earth  j he  would  have  the  strength 
of  an  ox,  the  patience  of  all  the  sons  of  Job, 
and  the  self-assurance  of  the  average  Congress- 
man. One  would  suppose,  after  witnessing  a 
few  of  these  bounds,  so  full  of  life  and  vigor, 
that  he  was  tenacious  of  life.  A greater  mis- 
take could  not  be  made.  The  Professor,  who 
is  something  of  a naturalist,  assured  us  that  a 
bird-shot  through  the  tip  of  his  right  breast  will 
break  his  left  hind  leg.  We  believe  he  is  the 
victim  of  his  capacities.  The  chief  business  of 
his  eyes  and  cars  is  to  keep  a lookout  for  dan- 
ger; when  they  find  it  they  send  a kind  of  tele- 
graphic message  to  his  legs,  and  they  then  take 
charge  of  the  situation.  He  has  no  choice  in 
the  matter,  being,  so  to  speak,  in  the  hands  of 
his  legs. 

Hermosillo,  the  capital  of  Sonora,  is  a beau- 
tiful city  of  nine  thous.and  inh.abi rants,  situated 
on  the  Kio  Sonora,  and  surrounded  by  groves 
and  fields,  save  on  the  south,  where  a bold  rock 
rises  several  hundred  feet  above  the  valley.  It 
overlooks  the  town,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
a strategic  point  during  the  revolutions.  The 
palm  of  victory  was  accorded  to  him  who  got 
possession  of  it.  The  city  has  some  pleasant 
residences,  while  a plaza,  set  with  orange  trees, 
nestles  in  the  heart  of  the  town.  It  is  the  head- 
quarters of  the  military  division  of  Sonora. 
But  such  a militar)’ ! We  saw  them  on  parade, 
and  will  take  the  specracle  along  as  a fragrant 
memory.  Beginning  at  the  spruce  white  cap, 
you  pass  down  the  apologetic  features  of  the 
long  blue  coat  to  the  greasy  linen  trousers  and 
guauches,  or  sandals.  These  are  mere  rawhide 
soles,  from  which  strings  (also  rawhide)  p.ass  up 
between  the  toes  over  the  unw.ashed  feet,  and 
fasten  around  the  .ankle.  Traveling  from  head 
to  foot  there  is  an  increase  in  geometric  ratio 
of  shabbiness.  The  soldier  seemed  to  regard 
his  feet  as  distant  and  foreign  provinces,  that 
are  scarcely  worth  attention.  While  in  line  we 
noted  the  Mexican  law  of  variety  in  the  slant  of 
guns  and  the  angle  of  feet,  that  ranged  from  a 
broad  turn-out  to  a most  decided  pigeon-toe. 
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It  was  necessary,  up  to  a few  years  ago,  to 
keep  a considerable  force  on  hand  to  prevent 
revolutions.  Politics  was  then  a matter  of  mere 
personal  following,  and  the  leader  had  but  to 
beat  a drum  upon  the  plaza  and  a thousand 
men  would  rally  to  his  fortunes.  These  revolu- 
tions were  never  as  serious  as  supposed  by  the 
outside  world,  as  every  step  the  news  traveled 
added  to  its  magnitude.  In  America  revolu- 
tion means  bloodshed,  and  plenty  of  it;  here  it 
means  a political  change,  with  a sauce  of  law- 
lessness. But  be  this  as  it  may,  they  are,in  So- 
nora almost,  if  not  actually,  things  of  the  past. 
Most  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  State  live  in 
towns.  The  better,  informed  class  are  bitterly 
opposed  to  these  outbreaks,  while  the  lower 
class  are  learning  that  peace  and  protection  to 
person  and  property  insure  development,  pros- 
perity, wealth,  and  happiness,  and  have  so  far 
changed  that  they,  in  the  later  revolutions,  fled 
in  great  numbers  from  the  leader  into  the 
mountains  and  out  of  the  trouble.  Those  who 
understand  the  temper  of  the  Sonorians  now 
have  but  little  apprehension  for  the  future. 
American  capital  and  energy  are  going  into  So- 
nora in  considerable  quantities,  and  already 
begin  to  show  signs  of  their  impress  upon  the 
order  of  the  country.  From  what  we  have  seen 
of  the  Me.xican  character,  we  are  induced  to 
believe  they  went  into  these  revolutions  more 
from  a sense  of  duty  to  country  than  from  a 
lawless  instinct  for  plunder.  This  love  of  coun- 
try and  pride  of  native  soil  is  a strong  and  prom- 
inent trait  of  the  Mexican.  His  excesses  are 
chiefly  the  fruits  of  ignorance,  now  rapidly  pass- 
ing away  in  Sonora  under  the  attrition  of  Amer- 
ican ideas  and  precedent.  Scattered  over  So- 
nora are  some  of  the  richest  mines  and  mineral 
deposits  on  the  globe,  and  not  a few  are  to- 
day being  successfully  operated  by  Americans. 
While  traveling  through  Sonora  a distance  of 
six  hundred  miles,  we  were  never  molested  or 
ill  treated ; on  the  other  hand,  we  were  as  well 
received  as  the  poverty  of  the  people  would 
warrant.  We  saw  nowhere  any  evidence  of 
hatred  toward  Americans.  It  may  have  ex- 
isted, but,  if  so,  it  was  so  concealed  as  to  defy 
our  search  for  it.  The  number  of  Americans 
there  mining  and  ranching  is  larger  than  we 
expected  to  see.  While  there,  Mr.  Doyle,  of 
San  Francisco,  purchased  a large  mine  for 
$200,000,  as  we  learned,  and  an  Eastern  firm 
purchased  three-fifths  of  the  great  Mulatos  lead, 
perhaps  the  largest  body  of  free  milling  gold 
ore  in  the  world.  Up  to  a few  months  ago  the 
Apaches  held  the  great  chain  of  the  Sierra 
Madre,  and  not  only  kept  operators  out,  but 
drove  away  many  who  were  fcngaged  in  mining 
in  those  rich  districts.  Now  they  are  in  turn 


driven  out,  and  the  American  prospector,  with 
his  stout  heart  and  unerring  rifle,  is  here  to 
bring  to  light  the  precious  metals,  and  give  the 
Apache  such  a reception  as  he  don’t  fancy. 
The  Apache  rule  in  the  Sierra  Madre  is  over. 

The  mining  law  in  Mexico  is  largely  derived 
from  the  OrdetMttais  de  Mineria  of  Spain,  and, 
in  many  respects,  is  superior  to  ours.  They  re- 
quire work  to  be  carried  on  eight  months  in  the 
year;  but  the  political  officer  has  the  power, 
upon  a sufficient  showing,  to  grant  a prorogue 
for  eight  months,  which  means  a practical  sus- 
pension of  that  provision  of  the  law  as  to  the 
particular  property.  It  would  transcend  the 
limits  of  this  paper  to  go  into  any  detailed 
statement  of  the  peculiar  features  of  this  sys- 
tem. Suffice  it  to  say,  that  as  mining,  under 
Spanish  domination  and  since,  has  been  one  of 
the  most  important  industries  of  Me.xico,  it  has 
been  kindly  recognized  and  carefully  fostered 
by  the  laws. 

At  Hermosillo  we  met  Don  Carlos  Plitz,  a 
native  of  Germany,  and  for  many  years  super- 
intendent of  mining  in  California  and  Nevada, 
and  who  now  owns  and  operates  a mine  at 
Chipinana,  near  U res,  and  from  whom  we  learn- 
ed many  interesting  features  of  practical  min- 
ing in  Sonora.  Years  ago  there  grew  up  a kind 
of  mining  law,  founded  upon  peculitir  necessi- 
ties, that  is  in  force  to-day.  By  it  the  superin- 
tendent of  a mine  has  certain  civil  jurisdiction, 
subject  to  the  revision  of  the  highest  judicial 
officer  of  the  district,  and  criminal  jurisdiction 
to  the  extent  of  a committing  magistrate.  He 
can  assume  jurisdiction  of  controversies  among 
the  miners,  settle  disputes,  impose  small  fines, 
punish  offenders,  and,  in  fine,  has  such  powers 
of  local  police  as  are  necessary  to  protect  his 
interests.  As  the  miners  are  generally  remote 
from  towns  and  cities,  where  the  regular  officers 
reside,  the  necessity  for  this  power  is  apparent. 
The  superintendent  generally  keeps  a store 
near  the  mine  to  supply  the  miners,  and  the 
law  prescribes  a system  of  bookkeeping  between 
them.  Instead  of  figures  they  use  signs,  adopt- 
ed by  legislation,  and  which,  for  the  illiterate 
miner,  is  a protection.  The  scale  is  briefly  thus  : 

-I—'  equals  three  cents. 

— ^ equals  half  a bit. 

equals  a bit,  or  I2>i  cents, 
equals  half  a dollar. 

-©■  equals  one  dollar, 
equals  five  dollars, 
equals  ten  dollars. 

At  the  opening  of  every  month  each  hand  is 
furnished  a bolcta,  or  bill  in  blank,  upon  which 
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the  superintendent,  under  the  miner’s  eye,  places 
the  price  of  everything  purchased  at  the  time, 
and  also  charges  it  on  his  books.  This  boleta 
is  kept  by  the  miner  in  a hollow  stick,  or  quill, 
and  protects  him  from  false  charges.  So  then 
if,  at  the  end  of  a month,  a miner’s  boUta  stands 
thus : 

vn/XOn./VQX//- 

he  knows  that  he  owes  and  if  the 

bookkeeper  has  more  charged  it  cannot  be  col- 
lected. If  this  miner  is  receiving  $30.00  per 
month,  the  excess  of  $3,403^  is  carried  on  to 
the  boUta  for  the  second  month,  and  he  is  to 
that  extent  a peon,  and  belongs  to  the  creditor 
till  it  is  paid.  Or,  more  properly,  the  creditor 
has  a lien  upon  his  person  for  the  debt.  If  he 
runs  away  he  may  be  arrested  anywhere  in  the 
republic,  and  returned  to  the  creditor,  who  adds 
the  charges  and  expenses  to  the  debt  owing  by 
the  peon,  to  be  worked  out,  or  his  life  spent  in 
the  effort.  In  the  hands  of  shrewd,  unprin- 
cipled men  they  generally  do  the  latter.  The 
system  is  fine — at  least,  for  the  owner  of  the 
store.  For  the  peon  it  is  quite  another  ques- 
tion. The  Mexican  legislator,  perhaps,  reasons 
that  the  laborer  has  his  boUta  to  show  him  his 
financial  latitude  and  longitude,  and  if  he  puts 
his  head  in  the  halter  it’s  his  own  affair. 

We  left  Hermosillo,  with  its  adobe  walls  and 
beautiful  orange,  citron,  and  lime  groves,  at 
night,  taking  a conveyance  for  Guaymas.  Soon 
we  were  all  asleep,  the  rumbling  of  the  vehicle 
over  the  smooth,  hard  road  making  a gentle 
lullaby.  Nothing  disturbed  us  but  a bronco 
horse,  that  concluded  that  thirty-five  miles  was 
enough  for  one  night,  and  set  to  kicking.  He 
kicked  his  partner  loose  and  out  of  the  road, 
then  did  likewise  to  both  wheelers,  and  was 
paying  his  respects  to  the  front  of  the  hack, 
when  we  got  out.  There  were  steps  to  the 
sides,  but  we  preferred  to  get  out  behind.  A 
piece  of  trace  singing  by,  on  its  way  out  of  the 
country,  didn’t  disturb  us.  The  road  was  hard, 
and  we  lay  on  each  other.  Story  and  Flory 
on  top  of  me.  Mine  was  a fine  strategic  po- 
sition. Both  the  others  would  get  it  first,  so 
I begged  them  to  be  still.  Coming  down,  as 
they  did,  they  weighed  a ton;  a mad  bronco's 
heels  would  weigh  two.  Things  were  flying 
around  generally,  and  the  hack  conducting  a 
masterly  retreat,  every  kick  threatening  to  run 
over  us.  We  moved  out  to  one  side.  The  Pro- 


fessor was  all  this  time  coolly  standing  out  of 
danger’s  way,  and  advising  us  to  be  quiet,  that 
the  bronco  would  quit  after  a while. 

During  all  next  day,  till  four  in  the  afternoon, 
we  dashed  along  through  clouds  of  dust,  whirl- 
ing up  from  the  powdered  road-bed.  We  had 
four  horses  to  the  hack ; four  others  were  driven 
ahead,  while  two  extra  third  and  fourth  assist- 
ant drivers  cantered  alongside  our  horses,  yell- 
ing, throwing  sticks  and  stones,  and  popping 
whips.  Every  twenty  miles  we  halted  at  postas 
to  rest  a few  minutes  and  let  the  animals  drink. 
Don't  imagine  that  we  were  traveling  in  state. 
Horses  cost  little  here,  and  we  had  given  the 
owner  of  this  outfit  a small  sum  to  put  us  in 
Guaymas  by  the  evening.  Could  we  have  gone 
by  proxy,  we  would  have  hired  a Pima  Indian 
for  a dollar  a day,  and  he  would  have  made  the 
round  trip  in  three  days.  He  stands  not  very  far 
behind  the  coyote  on  questions  of  personal  trans- 
portation. These  are  queer  people.  They  take 
a pride  in  being  guides,  and  as  such  are  inval- 
uable and  faithful  to  the  utmost  of  human  nat- 
ure. One  will  make  a contract  to  travel  in  the 
mountains  with  you.  You  ride;  he  foots  it  in 
preference.  He  is  skirmisher,  vanguard,  vidette, 
cook,  and  general  utility  man.  With  his  rifle 
and  wallet  of  provisions,  he  climbs  mountains 
and  strides  over  plains  without  a long  breath. 
You  can  sleep  in  safety  alone  with  him  one 
hundred  miles  from  a house.  He  is  the  incar- 
nation of  faithfulness,  until  you  return,  settle 
with  him,  and  give  him  his  discharge.  When 
the  obligation  is  ended,  he  will  steal  your  knife, 
a piece  of  tobacco,  or  anything,  if  you  are  not 
looking.  His  faithfulness  dams  up  a reservoir 
of  plundering,  covetous  wishes  that,  surging  for 
an  outlet,  slop  over  at  once  when  the  obliga- 
tion is  ended.  He  then  hoists  the  flood-gates. 
He  never  makes  long  contracts.  Under  a long 
one,  he  would  get  so  full  as  to  be  in  danger  of 
an  explosion. 

After  several  days  spent  at  Guaymas,  Story 
shipped  to  San  Francisco,  and  we  returned  to 
Hermosillo,  where  Flory  p&rchased  a mule, 
spurs,  hair-rope,  blankets,  slung  his  Winchester 
across  his  saddle,  and  started  for  the  mount- 
ains. Flory  is  good  rider.  We  saw  him  tried. 
A bucking  mule  meets  its  match  when  it  starts 
to  the  mountains  with  Flory.  The  Professor 
and  I returned  at  our  leisure  to  Tucson ; but  of 
this  trip  we  say,  as  did  the  historian  who  came 
to  two  hundred  years  of  which  he  was  ignorant, 
and  disposed  of  it  by  writing,  “Nothing  of  im- 
portance occurred." 

James  Wvatt  Oates. 
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Conversation  was  one  of  ihc  occu|x\tions  in  which 
our  good  grcat-grandfalhcrs  and  great-grandmothers 
found  much  solace.  It  is  a p!e-uaot  picture,  this  courtly 
group,  with  their  grand  manner?  and  their  fine  talk — 
somewhat  stilted,  perhaps,  but  as  full  of  stalely  courtesy 
as  language  can  hold.  Conversation  conics  of  leisure, 
and  nowadays  we  have  no  leisure.  W’emusigostniighl 
at  a thing,  must  protx:  it  without  indirection  to  its  depth. 
As  a result,  wc  have  small-talk  and  fii.scussion — hut  no 
conversation.  The  discussion  is  to  tonvim  e;  the  Small- 
talk is  a pitiful  bridging  over  of  the  present  moment  un- 
til the  work  comes — it  is  an  admission  that  we  have 
neither  time  nor  inclination  to  bestow  anything  of  vidue 
upon  the  present  occasion  and  company.  All  our  dem- 
ocratic tendencies  are  polemic.  Dr.  Johnson,  notwith- 
standing his  loyalty,  was  at  heart  a democrat,  and  he 
was  a confirmed  disputant.  To  constitute  true  conver- 
sation. several  elements  must  combine.  There  must  be 
no  heat  — the  cudgel  must  be  thrown  away  — for  minds 
will  not  become  friends  so  long  as  theR‘  is  antagonism. 
Then  there  should  be  knowledge  — not  necessarily  pro- 
found, but  enough  to  keep  abreast  of  the  subject — for 
haphazard  opinions,  formed  and  expressed  on  the  mo- 
ment. arc  utterly  s-aluelcss.  But  most  imporhini  in  true 
conversation  is  honesty — the  intellectual  rectitude  which 
is  imperceptible,  intangible,  but  which  is  always  recog- 
nized and  respected.  It  is  impossible  to  converse — to 
do  anything  more  than  talk — with  a man  who  docs  not 
believe  what  he  as-scits,  who  is  moved  to  advance  ideas 
for  their  novelty,  their  brilliancy,  or.  for  that  matter,  if 
he  docs  not  believe  them,  for  their  truth.  Intellectual 
and  moral  honesty  should  coexist  in  conversation.  Mut- 
ual respect  and  self-respect  should  both  be  present. 
Then  interchange  of  opinion  becomes  possible,  and 
this  .seldom,  if  ever,  takes  place  in  discussion.  It  is  a 
great  pity  we  cannot  have  more  calm,  dispassionate 
conversation.  If  I have  half  thought  out  a subject  and 
am  stopped  by  my  limitations,  and  my  neighbor  has 
also  come  half  way  on  the  other  side,  it  is  a pity  that 
wc  cannot  help  each  other  to  a full  understanding — that 
we  cannot  get  together  without  each  contending  vehe- 
mently that  his  half  is  the  whole. 


The  Bradlaugh  case,  as  was  foreseen,  ended  by 
the  adoption  of  Gladstone's  resolution,  admitting  the 
former  to  take  the  affirmation  and  to  his  position  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  This  resolution  wa.s  made  a 
standing  rule  for  future  cases.  Except  for  the  erratic 
course  of  Bradlaugh  himself  this  result  would  have  fol- 
lowed as  a matter  of  course.  That  Bradlaugh  was  a 
person  of  unusual  insignificance,  a demagogue  who  ap- 
peals only  to  the  element  of  discontent,  simplified  and 
abstracted  the  questions  involved,  and  made  the  triumph 
of  comnaon  sense  the  greater,  inasmuch  as  there  could 
be  no  suspicion  of  any  personal  favoritism  to  Bradlaugh 
himself.  By  the  decision  reached  it  is  practically  set- 
tled that  the  choice  of  a representative  is  with  the  con- 
stituency alone,  and  that  this  choice,  once  made,  shall 
not  be  rendered  inoperative  by  any  religious  impedi- 
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menis  or  obstructions.  If  BradLuigh  had  been  rejected 
it  would  have  defeated  the  expressed  wishes  of  the  l.*or- 
ough  which  elecletl  him,  and  this  solely  on  the  ground  of 
a religious|<lisqualification.  While  we  entirely  disagree 
with  Bradlaugh  s belief,  or,  rather,  lack  of  belief,  in  re- 
gard to  the  existence  of  a God,  wc  fail  to  appreciate  how 
such  difference  can  bear  upon  the  question  of  the  right 
of  a constituency  to  elect  him  as  their  representative,  or 
his  right  to  sit  if  elected.  We  m.ay  impugn  the  taste  of 
a people  w ho  desire  to  be  represented  by  such  a mem- 
ber, but  it  is  for  them,  not  for  us,  to  choose,  lh.it 
this  doctrine  should  have  been  vigorously  contt^ted  in 
a country  where,  a few  years  since,  the  daughter  of  a 
clergyman  was  refused  permission  to  put  the  word 
" Reverend”  on  her  father’s  tombstone  l)ccause  he  had 
not  belonged  to  the  official  church,  is  not  strange.  But 
that  the  resolution  was  adopted,  and  religious  <lis(|u.i!i- 
fication  forever  abolished,  is  a credit  to  the  di.stinguished 
statesman  who  is  at  the  head  of  the  English  Govern- 
ment, as  well  as  to  those  who  rided  him  by  word  and 
by  vote. 


A POUTICAL  article  appears  in  this  numljcr  of 
The  Californian,  and.  during  the  discussion  conse- 
quent upon  a Presidential  election,  other  political  con- 
tributions are  promised  from  the  pens  of  our  most  able 
and  distinguished  writers.  In  its  higher  sense  wc  recog- 
nize the  question  of  government  as  of  the  first  impor- 
tance, and  believe  that  our  columns  should  lie  open  to 
calm  discussions  of  political  matters.  We  recognize 
the  right  of  all  sides  to  be  fully  heard,  and  we  presume 
that  it  is  unnecessary  to  announce  that  the  writers  whose 
names  are  appended  to  the  several  papers  are  alone  re- 
sponsible for  the  sentiments  therein  conLiined.  We 
shall  not  prune  or  distort  articles  to  make  them  conform 
to  our  own  convictions;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  shall 
we  consider  ourselves  in  any  way  bound  by  the  opinions 
or  statements  of  the  contributors. 


The  only  standard  in  art  seems  to  be  the  in- 
dividual tastes  of  a majority  of  cultivated  people.  That 
art  has  been  subject  to  fashion  and  to  the  wildest  vaga- 
ries. the  history  of  all  time  abundantly  tsubiishes.  Of 
late  years,  hoxvcvtr,  the  idea  has  been  g;iining  ground 
that  art  should  copy  nature,  and  that  pictures  should, 
in  some  degree,  resemble  the  objects  they  are  intended 
to  represent  Now,  the  editor  of  this  magazine  has  no 
pretensions  as  an  art  critic,  and  out  of  the  plenitude  of 
his  modesty  has  relegated  the  “Art  and  Artists”  depart- 
ment to  an  eminent  speci.ilist,  who.  in  all  probability, 
would  promptly  expose  our  “fallacies"  if  we  were  to 
submit  this  note.  But,  nevertheless,  we  adhere  pugna- 
ciously to  our  theory,  that  nature  is  distinct,  well  de- 
fined. definite,  Siilisfaciory.  The  atmosphere  may  some- 
times soften  outlines,  but  it  rarely  makes  a tree  look  less 
like  a tree  than  before ; and  if  ocuisionally  this  effect  is 
produced  it  is  a rare  and  by  no  means  a constant  mood, 
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We  are  led  to  make  these  remarks  from  a careful  ex- 
amination of  several  numbers  of  a leading  magazine,  to 
which  the  most  eminent  writers  contribute,  and  which 
Is  edited  with  remarkable  discrimination  and  ability. 
No  expense  is  spared  in  the  endeavor  to  make  the 
illustrations  entirely  worthy  of  the  articles,  the  authors, 
and  the  publication.  The  first  picture  to  which  we  turn, 
in  the  number  before  us,  looks  dizzy.  Carefully  cover- 
ing up  the  print  with  our  hand  we  try  to  make  out  the 
subject  without  consulting  the  name.  After  some  study 
we  decide  that  it  is  a duck-pond,  with  a girl  in  the  cen- 
ter of  the  water.  How  she  got  there  or  why  she  re- 
mains Ls  not  clear.  A friend  is  called  in,  who  pro- 
nounces the  "water”  to  be  clover,  in  which  the  maiden 
is  standing.  Wc  are  both  agreed  on  the  femininity  of 
the  central  figure.  Removing  our  band,  we  find  the  sub- 


ject to  be  something  which  is  entirely  foreign  to  our  con- 
jectures. With  the  aid  of  the  name  we  slowly  make 
out  of  the  nebulous  mass  the  form  and  shape  th;il  is  in- 
dicated in  the  text.  Thinking  the  artist  may  have  de- 
sired to  delinc;Ue  one  of  Nature’s  hazy  moods  above  re- 
ferred to  we  turn  to  other  engravings,  with  much  the 
same  result  Now,  Is  this  art?  Our  art  editor  would, 
probably,  answer,  "Yes;"  and  would,  no  doubt,  wan- 
der off  into  a technical  explanation  which  we  would  not 
understand,  but  which,  we  arc  charitable  enough  to  ad- 
mit, would  mean  something  intelligible  to  him.  But, 
after  he  had  finished,  these  questions  would  not  have 
been  answered  satisfactorily:  "Does  it  resemble  any- 
thing in  the  hejwcns  or  on  the  earth?”  and  "\HTiy 
make  o'ci^'thing  with  such  indistinctness,  when  Nature 
herself  is  so  only  at  inlcn’als?” 


SCIENCE  AND  INDUSTRY. 


USEFUL  SHAMS. 

One  of  the  most  noted  features  of  modem  industry  is 
the  ingenuity  and  skill  displayed  in  devising  cheap  sub- 
stitutes for  rare  or  expensive  articles  in  general  demand. 
Celluloid  may  be  instinced  as  one  of  those  modem  in- 
ventions which  has  l>een  very  largely  employed  as  a sub- 
stitute for  various  kinds  of  raw  maierkU.  It  is.  per- 
haps. be.st  known  as  a suljsiitute  for  ivory.  For  many 
of  the  purposes  for  which  that  material  has  lieen  em- 
ployed. celluloid,  although  an  imitation,  a sham,  is 
really  l*etter  than  the  ivory  itself,  as  it  possesses  not 
only  all  the  strength  and  elasticity  of  that  material,  but 
it  is  also  free  fi’om  any  tendency  to  warp,  and  does  not 
discolor  with  age.  The  applications  of  celluloid  are  so 
\'arious  and  well  known  that  they  do  not  need  enumera- 
tion here.  Among  the  other  products  which  have  also 
been  succes-sfully  imitated  are  meerschaum,  horn,  and 
coral.  'Fhese  imitation  products  are  ntanufactured  from 
the  pulp  of  potatoes,  turnips,  or  carrots,  treated  with 
sulphuric  acid,  and  are  fully  equal  in  every  useful  re- 
spect to  the  genuine  articles.  ITie  manufacture  of  im- 
itation precious  stones  has  also  become  quite  an  impor- 
tant industry.  Diamonds  are  now  so  perfectly  imitated 
that,  w hen  properly  cut,  their  refractive  pow’er  is  almost 
equal  to  the  genuine  article  of  the  first  water.  Some 
artificial  diamonds  which  were  exhibited  in  the  same 
case,  side  by  side  with  real  diamonds  of  the  first  water, 
attracted  much  attention  at  the  late  Paris  Exhibition. 
The  real  di.’unond  has  been  product  on  a small  scale 
by  artificial  means  ; but  whether  the  process  can  be 
m.ade  profitable  remains  to  be  provetl.  Any  person  can 
convert  a diamond  into  charcoal,  but  it  is  not  easy  to  re- 
convert that  coal  into  a diamond.  Artificial  pearls  arc 
so  skillfully  made  as  to  deceive  all  but  the  most  practiced 
experts.  The  natural  aizarinc  of  madder,  which  n few 
years  ago  represented  an  agricultural  industry  amount- 
ing to  $10,000,000  a year,  is  now  almost  entirely  su|K'r- 
se<ied  by  a chcmiital  product  which  can  be  made  for 
one-third  the  price  of  the  former,  and  equally  as  good 
in  quality.  The  analine  colors  have  not  only  supplant- 
ed those  of  former  products,  but  they  have  added  to 
our  textile  fabrics  a great  number  of  formerly  unknown 


but  most  beautiful  shades.  The  value  of  t^ie  annual 
product  of  these  artificial  dyes— all  the  products  of  the 
chemical  laboratory — is  now  fully  $16,000,000.  The 
ultramarine  of  to-day — a substitute  for  that  of  a few 
years  ago,  which  was  prepared  from  lapis-UzuIi  at  a cost 
of  about  $400  to  the  pound — is  now  produced  for  twen- 
ty-five cents  per  pound,  while  the  anniud  consumption 
has  increased  from  a few  hundred  pounds  to  over  eleven 
thousand  tons.  Tlie  ladies  m<ay  he  both  interested  and 
astonished  to  learn  that  even  ostrich  feathers,  the  cov- 
eted court  plumes  of  fashion,  are  not  all  pluck(*d  from 
the  king  of  birds.  Imitations  of  spun  glass  and  silk  on 
a celluloid  quill  are  the  "shams”  which  are  nowadays 
often  imposed  on  ladies  for  one-fifth  of  the  cost  which 
they  would  have  to  pay  for  the  genuine  article.  The 
costly  animal  product  known  as  " cider  down  ” is  rap- 
idly l>eing  replaced  by  a much  cheaper  and  a really 
better  vegetable  product  ohtainwl  from  the  silky  cover- 
ings of  certain  seeds.  The  qu.ilities  which  recommend 
this  "sham"  are  immunity  from  the  attacks  of  moths 
and  other  vermin,  and  a lightness,  elasticity,  softness, 
and  warmth  equal  to  the  genuine  article.  The  above, 
and  some  other  articles  which  might  be  mentioned,  may 
be  included  under  the  general  head  of  "useful  shams," 
as  contradistinguished  from  the  many  mischievous  and 
hurtful  imiliUions  which  are  now^  being  imjioscd  upon 
the  public.  The  former  are  a result  of  legitimate  man- 
ufacturing ingenuity  and  scientific  skill,  and  furnish 
cumulative  proof  of  the  rapid  strides  with  which  skill 
and  science  are  invading  the  domain  of  nature  in  search- 
ing out  useful  substitutes  for  the  more  expensive  raw 
materials  and  articles  of  general  use  and  demand. 


ELECTRICITY  IN  CTCLONES. 

Professor  John  H.  Ticc,  a well  known  meteorologist 
of  St.  Ix>uis,  has  recently  been  studying  the  phenom- 
ena connected  with  the  storms  which  have  lately  passed 
over  portions  of  Missouri,  and  other  Mississippi  States, 
with  very  dcsoUuing  effects.  One  of  the  phenomena 
connected  with  the  Marshfield  tornado  was  the  mani- 
fest presence  of  a wave,  or  wash,  of  water,  which  swept 
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along  the  storm«track,  sometimes  furrovt'ing  the  ground 
in  its  progress.  One  of  the  most  marked  peculiarities 
connected  with  this  special  phenomenon  was  the  fact 
that  its  presence  was  more  apparent  where  the  course  of 
the  storm  ascended  a hill,  than  when  it  passed  over  either 
descending  or  level  ground.  Fibrous  roots,  tufts  of 
grass,  bushes,  etc.,  were  left  pointing  up  the  hill,  instead 
of  down.  Such  would  naturally  be  the  case  where  a 
column  of  water  was  carried  along  in  the  tubular  vacu- 
um produced  by  a whirlwind — the  low-er  portion  of  the 
column  would  naturally  strike  rising  ground,  and  pass 
lightly  over  that  which  was  descending  or  level.  Again, 
it  is  s-iid  there  was  little  or  no  wind  outside  of  the  imme- 
diate "whirl,"  and  the  tornado  generally  passed  over 
wooden  roofs,  doing  very  little  damage,  but  utterly  de- 
molishing any  roof  in  its  track  which  was  cov'cred  with 
tin  or  iron.  A mill,  situated  a qu.arier  of  a mile  from 
the  center  of  disturbance,  had  its  iron  chimney  torn 
away  and  hurled  to  quite  a distance.  The  cupola  of 
another  building,  which  was  covered  with  tin,  was  com- 
pletely wrecked,  but  the  wooden  roof  over  the  main  por- 
tion of  the  structure  was  uninjured.  The  bodies  of 
trees  were  stripficd  of  their  bark,  the  ends  of  the  green 
branches  denuded  of  both  leaves  and  bark  and  rifted 
into  fine  fibres — literally  broomed  out  at  their  extremi- 
ties— while  the  dry  limbs  were  not  seriously  disturbed. 
Effects  such  as  these  can  be  accounted  for  only  by  the 
presence  of  an  unusual  quantity  of  el«:tricity,  which 
attacks  iron  and  leaves  undisturbed  the  wood  work  con- 
necurd  therewith.  Under  its  influence,  the  sap  beneath 
the  hark  of  trees,  and  in  their  smaller  branches,  may 
be  instantly  converted  into  vapor,  expanding  some  two 
thousand  times  in  volume,  with  such  an  explosive  force 
as  to  throw  off  the  l)ark,  shatter  the  trunk  and  larger 
br.tnches,  and  split  the  green  twigs  into^fibers.  The 
cu’iditions  required  to  produce  a cyclone  is  an  almost 
total  absence  of  atmospheric  disturbance  over  a wide 
arr*a,  united  with  a high  tcmi)erature.  The  heating  of 
the  lower  strattim  of  air  causes  it  to  rise,  when , of  course, 
there  is  a rush  of  air  from  all  sides' to  the  center  of  dis- 
turbance. 'Fhis  naturally  generates  a whirling  column, 
which  immediately  commences  an  onward  motion,  both 
motions  constantly  accelerating  in  rapidity  and  violence 
until  a point  beyond  the  original  disturbing  causes  is 
reached,  'fbese  sudden  changes  of  temperature  and 
viclcnl  disturbances  of  the  atmosphere  arc  compelcnl 
to  generate  and  set  in  action  electric  forces  of  the  most 
extensive  and  intense  character.  If  the  moving  column 
chances  to  pass  over  a body  of  water,  the  vacuum  cre- 
ated in  the  center  of  the  whirl  is  filled  with  a column  of 
that  element,  which,  in  its  onward  motion,  might  pro- 
duce such  phenomena  as  were  witnessed  at  Marshfield. 
"Cloud-burst"  is  a name  given  toacbissof  phenom- 
ena altogether  distinct,  and  produced  in  a manner  quite 
diftcrenl,  from  Uie  above. 


SCIENCE  IN  FLOUR  MANUFACTURE. 

Until  recently  it  was  believed  that  the  only  thing  to 
be  sought  for  in  the  production  of  a good  article  of 
flour  was  a more  or  less  fine  disint»‘gralion  of  the  kernels 
of  wheat.  As  long  as  millers  held  to  the  theory  that 
"grinding"  w’as  all  that  was  required,  a large  |jcrcent- 
age  of  the  flour  had  its  nutritive  powers  greatly  reduced 
by  being  ground  to  an  impalpable  dust.  Science,  by 
aid  of  the  microscope,  has  shown  that  no  R'ally  good 
bread  can  be  made  from  flour,  in  which  any  birge  por- 
tion of  the  starch  globules  havclieen  thus  brt>kcn  down. 


The  rising  of  bread  is  due  to  the  starch  globules.w  hich 
remain  whole,  while  the  dust  from  the  disintegrated 
ones,  by  souring,  impairs  the  lightness  and  sweetness  of 
the  loaf.  It  is  but  recently  that  these  facts  have  been 
made  known  to  millers,  and  since  that  time  they  have 
been  discarding  their  old  theories  and  machinery,  and 
devising  iniprovemenls  with  the  view  to  separating  the 
the  starch  globules,  rather  than  pulverizing  them.  An- 
other important  adv*ancc  in  this  industry  consists  of  an 
improvement  in  bolting  machines.  Until  recently  the 
bran  was  separated  from  the  flour  by  a powerful  air- 
blast,  which  blows  off  the  light  particles  of  bran.  Con- 
siderable power  is  required  for  this  process,  and  although 
it  is  carried  on  in  a closed  room,  there  is  not  only  a great 
waste  of  the  finer  particles  of  flour,  but  the  impalpable 
dust  penetrates  every  part  of  the  mill,  and  often  gives 
rise  to  destructive  explosions.  By  a recent  invention, 
electricity  is  made  to  take  the  pbice  of  the  air-blast. 
Tust  over  the  w'ire  bolting-cloth,  which  has  a rapid  re- 
ciprocal motion,  a number  of  hard  rubber  cylinders  are 
kept  slowly  revolving  and  rubbing  against  strips  of 
sheepskin,  by  which  a large  amount  of  frictional  elec- 
tricity is  evolved.  Then,  as  the  middlings  are  seived 
by  the  reciprocal  motion,  the  lighter  bran  comes  to  the 
top,  whence,  instead  of  being  blown  away  by  an  air- 
bla<^r,  it  U attracted  to  the  electrically-charged  cylinders, 
..  •,,hl  substances  are  attracted  to  a piece  of  paper,  or 
a stick  of  scaling  wax,  which  has  been  smartly  rubbed. 
The  removal  of  the  bran  from  the  rollers  and  its  de- 
posit on  one  side  are  readily  effected,  w’hile  the  flour  is 
cam-  .4  in  another  direction.  The  septaration  is  thus 
made  complete,  with  very  little  loss  or  dust,  blill  an- 
other device  has  also  been  introduced  to  remove  from 
the  wheat,  before  being  ground,  small  pieces  of  iron, 
which,  despite  the  utmost  care,  will  find  its  way  into  the 
grain,  working  great  injury  to  mill  machinery.  This 
trouble  is  now  remedied  by  the  use  of  a scries  of  mag- 
nets, directly  under  which  all  the  grain  is  made  to  pass. 
These  magneu  loadily  capture  all  the  stray  pieces  of 
iron  from  the  wire  bands  used  in  binding;  and  they 
have  also  revealed  the  singular  fact,  that,  of  the  scraps 
of  iron  and  steel  which  find  their  way  into  the  grain, 
fully  onc-ihird  are  something  besides  the  binding  wire. 
They  arc  of  larger  proportions,  of  v'arying  character,  and 
much  more  hurtful  to  the  machinery  than  the  wire. 
Thus  it  is  that  science  is  constantly  coming  to  our  aid 
in  all  our  varied  industries,  lightening  the  labor  of  the 
workman,  decreasing  the  cost  of  products,  and  in  every 
way  improving  all  the  various  processes  which  are  in- 
volved in  the  improved  and  constantly  advancing  civ- 
ilization of  the  age. 


AMERICAN  PLATE  GLASS. 

The  manufacture  of  pLite  glass  is  quite  a new  indus- 
try in  this  country.  I'here  arc  as  yet  but  four  compa- 
nies in  operation.  The  pioneer  and  the  largest  works 
of  the  kind  is  located  at  New  AUxiny,  Indiana.  It  oc- 
cupies twenty  acres  of  ground,  and  employs  $1,000,000 
of  capital.  Connected  with  the  works,  and  under  the 
same  management,  is  another,  known  as  the  Dc  Pauw 
Plate  Glass  Works,  with  a capital  of  $750,000.  These 
two  estabiishmcnls  give  employment  to  upward  of  one 
thousand  j>ersons.  The  Ford  Plate  Glass  Works,  at 
Jeffersonville,  is  operated  by  a capital  of  $600,000,  and 
the  Crystal  City  Works,  near  St  Ix>uis,  employs  a ciip- 
ital  of  $750,000.  lliis  industry  is  an  imjx>riant  one, 
and  as  yet  furnishes  but  a very  small  portion  of  the  plate 
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glass  consumed  in  the  country.  That  it  is  profitable 
ntay  be  inferred  from  well  authenticated  reports  that  the 
most  strenuous  exertions  have  been  made,  by  importers 
and  foreign  manufacturers,  to  crush  out  the  business  of 
home  manufacture.  It  is  said  that  efforts  have  b<*en 
made,  by  a combination  of  those  interested  in  the  for- 
eign manufacture,  to  purchase  all  the  American  facto- 
ries, with  a view  to  tearing  them  down,  and  establishing 
a monopoly  of  the  business  in  the  hands  of  the  foreign 
manufacturers.  Large  sums  of  money,  it  is  also  s<ti(l, 
have  l>ecn  spent  in  sustaining  a strong  lobby  at  Wash- 
ington, to  bring  al^ut  either  a material  retiuciion  or  a 
total  abrogation  of  the  uriff  on  foreign  plate  ghiss.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  a business  of  so  much  and  such 
growing  importance  will  be  fostered  by  the  Government 
until  it  shall  be  able  to  take  care  of  itself,  an  advantage 
which,  under  proper  auspices,  it  will  reach  in  a very  few 
years. 


THE  MICROSCOPE  IN  GEOLOGY. 

In  no  department  of  natural  science  has  the  student 
heretofore  lieen  compelled  to  tread  with  more  uncertain 
step  than  in  that  of  lithology.  The  interpretation  of 
general  geological  phenomena  has  been  quite  saiisfae- 
torily  given  by  Lyell;  wirile  the  significance  of  organic 
remains  in  the  sedimentary  rocks  has  lieen  quite  as 
clearly  unfolded  by  Buffbn.  But  it  is  only  recently  that 
the  geologist  has  been  able  to  study  the  mineral  constit- 
uents and  minute  structure  of  rocks,  so  as  to  decide 
with  any  degree  of  certainty  in  regard  to  rock-genesis, 
or  rock-formation.  In  past  times,  if  we  gave  a geolo- 
gist a piece  of  rock  for  examination,  he  would  tell  us  it 
was  quartz,  or  gninile,  or  trap,  as  the  case  might  be. 
He  might,  perhaps,  tell  us  it  contained  some  kind  of 
metallic  substance,  and  with  the  aid  of  the  crucible 
he  would  be  able  to  tell  us  how  much  of  the  various 
metals  it  contained.  Rut  ask  him  about  its  mineral 
structure,  how  it  was  built  up,  the  forms,  nature,  and 
relative  condition  of  its  component  parts,  and  he  could 
tell  us  little  or  nothing.  Through  this  ignorance  of  the 
building  up  of  rocks,  great  confusion  has  existed  in  re- 
gard to  the  whole  subject  of  petrology,  and  rocks  of 
widely  different  natures  have  often  been  classed  by  our 
most  learned  geologists  under  the  same  name.  Vari- 
ous methods  of  investigation  had  been  employed  to 
rejich  more  accurate  detemiinations.  The  microsco|>e 
had  been  brought  into  requisition  in  the  ordinary  way 
of  Its  use.  Chemistry  had  been  invoked,  and  its  search- 
ing analysis  employed  to  unveil  the  secret  workings  of 
nature  in  building  up  the  stony  foundations  of  the  earth, 
but  all  with  little  success  ; and  the  geologist  had  about 
concluded  th<\t  any  further  progress  in  this  special  de- 
partment w*as  at  an  end.  Just  at  this  time  Mr.  Henry 
Clifton  Sorby,  an  English  geologist,  resolved  to  apply 
the  microscope  in  a new  direction.  He  took  thin  scales 
of  various  rocks,  ground  them  down  into  exceedingly 
thin  plates,  carefully  polished  these  plates,  or  sections, 
on  both  sides,  and  mounted  them  on  glass  slides  for 
examination,  by  either  transmitted  or  by  polarized  light, 
with  the  >icw  of  determining  how  much  they  would 
thus  be  able  to  tell  of  their  own  history.  He  worked 
piitientiy  for  a long  time  in  this  direction  before  he 
reached  any  satisfactory  results,  and  it  is  now  only  some 
ten  or  twelve  years  since  he  was  enabled  to  announce  to 
the  world  that  what  the  spectrum  had  done  in  revealing 
the  composition  and  condition  of  the  distant  stars,  the 
microscope,  in  his  hands,  was  doing  for  the  rocks  and 


$<inds  under  our  feet.  A new  and  wide  field  of  research 
was  at  once  oj>encd  up.  and  great  numbers  of  earnest 
students  availed  ihemscbes  of  the  opportunity,  until 
now  we  arc  able  to  study  not  only  the  intimate  structure 
of  doarse  or  distinctly  crystalline  rocks,  but  also  to  in- 
vestigate, with  the  utmost  exactness,  even  the  almost 
infinitely  small  crysuUline  structures,  determine  the 
form,  nature,  and  position  of  their  granules,  study  at 
our  leisure  the  minutest  details  of  their  structure,  and 
thus  reach  most  accurate  conclusions  in  regard  to  their 
genesis.  The  microscope  is  thus  becoming  not  only  a 
great  aid,  but  an  indispensable  requisite,  to  the  study  of 
geology.  It  has  already  thrown  a flood  of  light  on  a 
class  of  rocks  that  have  hitherto  been  most  obscure ; 
it  has  intixKluced  system  where  before  all  was  vague 
and  indefinite — in  fact,  it  bos  quite  revolutionized  that 
branch  of  geology  to  which  this  new  mode  of  study  has 
been  ap]tlicd.  By  tins  mode  of  examination,  the  ob- 
server is  often  astonished  to  find  that  a piece  of  rock, 
which  to  the  naked  eye,  or  even  when  examined  in  bulk 
by  a powerful  glass,  seems  perfectly  uniform — of  one 
color  and  one  tyjae — really  contains  three,  four,  and  jx;r- 
haps  five  or  more  types.  By  the  study  of  sections,  pre- 
pared as  al)ove.  the  mining  ex]>;rt  is  now  far  better  able 
than  ever  before  to  trace  the  continuity  of  cither  vein  or 
wall  rock,  and  note  with  certainty  the  minutest  change 
in  the  rock  through  which  be  is  working. 


A NEW  SKATING  SURF.ACE. 

An  English  inventor,  after  much  study  and  experi- 
ment, has,  quite  recently,  devised  an  entirely  new  skat- 
ing surface,  which  he  calls  "crystal  ice."  and  which 
consists  of  a mixture  of  various  salts,  mostly,  however, 
sulphate  of  soda,  which  crystallize  at  ordinary  temper- 
atures. This  preparation,  which  is  comparatively  cheap, 
is  simply  spread  out,  in  a plastic  condition,  from  an  ex- 
cess of  w’ater,  upon  an  ordinary'  floor.  As  soon  as  tlic 
excess  of  water  eraporates  the  substance  becomes  crys- 
tallized, presenting  a surface  much  resembling  ice,  quite 
as  hard,  and  upon  which  ordiniuy  ice-skates  may  be 
used  with  about  equal  facility  as  upon  a water-frozen 
surface.  When  "cut  up”  by  skaters,  its  surface  can  be 
readily  smoothed  by  a steaming  apparatus,  and  the 
floor,  when  once  laid,  will  last  for  years.  It  is  obvious 
that  such  a floor  must  have  many  advantages  over  arti- 
ficial ice  and  floors  for  roller-skating.  It  is  said  that 
the  mixture  of  salts  used  contains  about  sixty  per  cent 
of  water  of  cr>'sUiUization ; hence,  after  all,  the  floor 
consists  mostly  of  solidified  water,  llie  above  facts  arc 
obtained  from  Nature,  of  June  5th,  in  which  it  is  fur- 
ther stated  that  a small  experimental  floor  has  proved 
such  a complete  success  that  a large  skating  rink  is  to 
be  immediately  constructed  upon  this  principle. 


LU.MINOUS  PAINT  NOT  NEW. 

Much  is  being  said.  Just  at  this  time,  in  regard  to  the 
utility  and  novelty  of  a luminous  paint  recently  invented 
by  Mr.  Balmain.  But  now  comes  Nature,  of  June 
toth,  and  informs  us  that  the  Japanese  were  acquainted 
with  the  art  of  luminous  painting  nine  hundred  years 
ago.  That  publication  gives  a translation  from  a Chi- 
nese book,  written  about  that  time,  from  which  it  ap- 
pears that  one  Su  Nguh  had  a Japanese  picture  of  an 
ox  which,  it  was  said,  left  the  frame  every  day  to  graze. 
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and  returned  e\’ery  night  to  sWp  within  it.  This  pict- 
ure hnaliy  came  into  the  posse^bion  of  one  of  the  Chi* 
ncscEmptrrors,  who  showed  it  to  his  courtiers,  and  asked 
for  an  explanation,  which  none  of  them  could  give.  At 
last  a Buddhist  priest  informed  the  Emperor  that  the 
Japanese  found  a substance  in  a certain  kind  of  oyster, 


out  of  which  they  manufactured  a paint  which  was  in- 
visible t>y  day.  but  luminous  by  night.  'Fhe  explanation 
was  given  by  the  writer  of  the  bc«k,  that  when  it  was 
said  the  ox  left  the  picture  by  day  to  go  a-graring,  it  was 
simply  understood  that  during  the  day-time  the  figure 
was  invisible. 


ART  AND 


THE  LOCAL  ARTISTS. 

In  ordinarily  prosperous  years  this  is  the  season  art- 
ists devote  to  those  ple-asant  pilgrimages  to  Nature's 
shrines,  in  search  of  inspiration,  motives,  and  the  many 
enjoyments  that  are  their  birthright.  We  don’t  be- 
grudge them  their  pleasures,  but  their  absence  is,  no 
doubt,  much  felt  by  regular  visitants  to  studios  and 
places  of  exhibition.  This  year  has  been,  to  a certain 
extent,  an  exceptional  one.  Some  of  the  studios  are 
vacant,  and,  we  regret  to  say,  are  likely  to  remain  so, 
their  former  occupants  having  sought  other  fields  for 
their  laliors.  Hill  is  in  Boston,  Keith  in  Philadelphia, 
and  we  learn  that  Nahl  and  Tojetti  are  on  their  way  to 
Europe.  Messrs.  Yelland  and  Strauss  are  in  Oregon 
wrestling  with  Nature;  likewise  Mr.  Bradford,  whose 
objective  point  is  Mount  Hood.  But  the  majority  of 
our  art  devotees  may  still  Ijc  found  in  their  ateliers,  w’ork- 
ing  ujx>n  subjects  the  city  and  vicinity  afford,  or  enjoy- 
ing a quiet  time  in  anticipation  of  renewed  efforts  later 
in  the  season.  Few  works  arc  being  placed  on  view 
owing  to  the  unfavorableness  of  the  times.  The  chief 
attraction  of  late  among  local  pictures  on  public  exhibi- 
tion has  been  Mr.  Yelland's  view  of  the  Golden  Gate, 
to  be  seen  at  the  gallery  of  Morris  & Kennedy,  on  Post 
Street.  This  picture  is  regarded  as  Mr.  Yelland's  best 
work.  It  embraces  all  the  excellencies  of  his  former 
pictures,  and  shows  a marked  improvement  in  treat- 
ment The  subject  is  largely  and  simply  composed, 
rich  and  harmonious  in  color,  and  is  remarkable  for 
care  in  detail,  combined  with  breadth  and  comprehen- 
siveness. Mr.  Brooks  has  on  private  exhibition  at  his 
studio  a recently  finished  life-sized  picture  of  a pea- 
cock that  commands  the  admiration  of  all  who  have 
seen  it,  and  is,  likewise,  pronounced  the  chaf'd ouvrt  of 
this  conscientious  painter.  Mr.  Perry  has  completed 
another  of  the  excellent  and  characteristic  subjects  en- 
titled “Solitaire."  A handsome  lady  seated  at  a Japan- 
ese table,  and  surrounded  by  a be.iutifully  painted  as- 
sortment of  bric-d-hrae,  is  amusing  herself  at  the  game 
of  soliuiire  vrith  cards.  The  subject  is  treated  with 
great  care  and  minuteness,  and  is  excellent  in  color  and 
composition.  Mr.  Bradford,  also,  has  several  fresh 
works,  principally  Yosemite  views,  painted  from  studies 
recently  made  in  the  Valley,  and  characterized  by  all 
the  excellencies  of  that  widely  know  n painter.  Bouvy 
is  engaged  upon  a subject  representing  a procession  of 
chanting  monks,  winding  down  a stairway  to  attend 
service.  The  chief  inlere^t  in  the  subject  will  be  in  the 
portrayal  of  character  and  facial  expression,  in  which 
Mr.  Bouvy  excels.  Hahn  is  painting  some  Jersey  cat- 
tle for  Mr.  A.  K.  P.  Harmon.  R.  J.  Bush  has  in  his 
Oakland  studio  two  unfinished  pictures  that  promise 
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well — “A  Spring  Reverie."  representing  a pretty  blonde 
girl  pau.sing  in  the  arrangement  of  a mass  of  flowers 
to  contcmpl.'ite  a rose  bud  ; and  “The  Little  Tea  Mer- 
chant,” for  w hich  a picturesque  little  Oakland  character 
posed.  Deakin  has  just  finished  a picture  of  Cluny 
Castle,  in  Paris,  on  an  order;  and  Denny,  one  of  the 
yacht  Chisel,  also  an  order.  In  the  “loitin  Quariier" 
little  seems  to  be  doing.  Mr.  Rix  has  been  working  on 
a fine  Oregon  subject,  which  does  him  credit.  Taver- 
nier and  Strong  are  devoting  themselves  largely  to  illus- 
trating and  preparatory  work  for  coming  pictures,  and 
Mr.  Robinson  has  been  engaged  upon  an  order  from  Dr. 
Toland.  Otherwise,  these  gentlemen  seem  to  be  enjoy- 
ing their  otium  cum  and  resening  their  pow 

ers  for  a more  favored  season.  Mr.  Cleencw'crck,  a 
comparatively  recent  arrival,  has  on  view  in  the  galleries 
se^’e^al  excellent  pictures  of  the  Munich  order,  land- 
scapes and  still  life. 


THE  BEGINNING  OF  AN  ART  ERA. 

It  is  gratifying  to  obser\’c  that  the  American  people 
have  awakened  to  a realization  (hat  there  is  something 
to  achieve  beyond  the  bare  acquisition  of  wealth.  It 
would  seem  that  the  long  delayed  inauguration  of  an 
American  art  era  has  been  at  length  established.  The 
present  rage  for  decorative  art  is  but  a prelude  to  the  in- 
troduction of  those  adornments  of  a higher  order  that 
are  so  sadly  missed  by  visitors  from  the  eastern  hemi- 
sphere, and  which  add  such  a charm  to  the  (ime-wom 
cities  of  Europe.  Several  of  our  leading  cities  are  now 
engaged  in  a generous  ri%'alry  for  the  possesion  of  art 
treasures.  Museums  of  amiquilies  and  articles  of  his- 
torical interest  have  alre.ady  been  started  in  New  York, 
Boston,  and  other  cities,  and  at  present  an  unusual 
interest  is  manifested  in  the  embellishment  of  our  parks 
and  public  buildings  with  statuary,  and  in  the  introduc- 
tion of  a more  picturesque  and  artistic  order  of  archi- 
tecture. Time  will  be  required  to  effect  the  desired 
transformation,  but  the  public-spiritedness  that  charac- 
terizes the  day  will  soon  work  great  changes.  As  a 
nation,  we.  at  present,  are  just  emerging  from  our 
“teens."  We  have  p.issed  through  the  period  of  youth, 
with  its  innocence  and  friskiness,  and  arc  beginning  to 
awaken  to  a realization  of  the  fact  that  there  are  many 
things  not  dreamt  of  in  our  philosophy.  That  assur- 
ance, begotten  of  a sturdy  frame  and  vigorous  physique, 
will  soon  give  place  to  a more  m.atured  confidena:, 
based  upon  culti^'ation,  and  a consciousness  of  equality 
with  the  world  in  those  respects  that  distinguish  man- 
hood from  immaturity.  The  recent  general  direction  of 
thought  and  attention  to  the  higher  arts,  as  manifested 
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in  the  disposition  to  beautify  our  cities,  and  establish 
museums,  galleries,  and  art  schoob  accessible  to  the 
pubUc,  may  be  regarded  one  of  the  strongest  cridcnces 
of  our  certain  and  rapid  development ; and  it  is  only  a 
question  of  time  when  our  country  will  abound  in  mon- 
uments of  taste  and  refinement.  Already  we  possess 
many  %‘aluable  private  collections  of  pictures,  and  in  sev- 
eral instances  nvignificent  endowments  have  been  be- 
stowed by  wealthy  citizens  for  the  establishment  of  pub- 
lic galleries.  These  institutions  seem  to  be  ably  con- 
ducted. Art  schools  are  also  s])ringing  up  all  over  the 
country,  and  facilities  for  education  in  that  department 
are  increasing  so  rapidly  that  probably  before  many 
years  our  youth  wifi  find  it  unnecessary  to  go  abroad  to 
prosecute  their  studies.  Kor  all  this  we  arc  w holly  in- 
debted to  private  munificence.  Utile  or  no  encour- 
agement has  been  received  from  Government,  and  none, 
perhaps,  was  to  be  expected.  Republics  are  not  only 
"ungrateful,*’  but  arc  slow  to  bestow  favors  even  upon 
their  own.  The  fifty  million  guardians  of  the  treasury 
are  too  directly  interested  in  the  national  fund,  and  are 
loo  little  in  sympathy  with  art  education  at  the  present 
time  to  be  willing  to  grant  any  sum  for  such  purposes. 
France  is  a remarkable  cxcqjtion.  With  her  the  culti- 
vation of  art  is  second  nature.  Force  of  habit,  acquired 
under  the  old  monarchy,  and  the  consciousness  that  to 
art,  perhaps,  more  than  any  other  cause,  she  owes  her 
present  greatness  and  prosperity,  will  long  serve  to  keep 
alive  the  interest.  Of  the  French  people,  however,  it 
may  be  said  with  truth  that  their  fondness  in  this  direc- 
tion is  dcep->cated  — in  fact,  a national  trait,  and  not 
based  altogether  upon  self-interest.  l*he  generosity  they 
have  shown  in  the  bestowal  of  casts  and  art  treasures 
upon  foreign  institutions,  as  instanced  by  her  liberal 
donation  to  the  San  Francisco  Art  Associasion,  and  the 
national  gift  of  the  great  liirtholdi  statue  of  Uberiy,  to 
be  erected  in  New  York  harbor,  arc  evidences  of  her 
disinterestedness.  Many  years  will  elapse  before  a like 
state  of  affairs  will  be  found  in  our  republic.  Looking 
at  the  matter  from  the  standpoint  of  art.  it  is,  perhap.s, 
to  be  regretted  that  our  present  Government  v/as  not 
anteceded  by  a century  or  two  of  aristocratic  rule.  As 
it  is,  our  only  resource  is  to  look  to  the  cultivated  and 
wealthy  in  our  midst  for  donations  wherewith  to  foster 
and  encourage  the  art  tendency  of  the  day. 


WOMEN  PAINTERS. 

It  has  been  claimed  heretofore  that  women  are  natur- 
ally unqualified  to  become  great  artists — that  is,  to  at- 
tain as  great  excellence  as  lies  within  the  power  of  the 
other  sex.  No  special  reason  seesns  ever  to  have  been 
given,  but  the  matter  has  been  accepted  by  many  as  a 
truism,  bused  probably  uj>on  the  fact  that  history  fur- 
nishes the  names  of  no  female  Raphaels  and  Angelos. 
The  injustice  of  this  is  at  once  apparent,  since  a glance 
at  the  past  reveals  the  impossibility  of  their  ever  having 
entered  the  lists  as  coni|>ctitors  for  art  and  fame,  on  ac- 
count of  the  many  restrictions  pul  upon  them  socially, 
and  the  unchivalrous  notions  of  their  inferiority  that  it 
was  the  custom  to  entertain  formerly.  In  these  modern 
progressive  and  more  enlightened  days,  those  restric- 
tions have  been  greatly  removed,  and  woman  has  l>egun 
to  assert  herself  in  a manner  that  is  rapidly  gaining  for 
her  an  acknow'ledgment  of  equal  capacity  with  man  in 
many  departments  from  which  she  was  formerly  exclud- 
ed. Especially  in  art  has  she  demonstrated  her  capa- 
bilities, not  only  as  a decorator,  but  in  the  higher  branch 


of  picture-making.  It  is  true  the  world  has  yet  pro- 
duced but  the  one  Rosa  Bonheur  and  the  one  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Butler,  but  when  we  consider  that  hardly  one 
out  of  a hundred  male  artists  acquires  more  than  a na- 
tional reputation,  w'e  have  no  reason  to  exact  a greater 
proportion  of  genius  from  the  limited  ranks  of  woman 
artists.  liUpocially  in  the  last  few  years  have  women 
asserted  their  powers.  The  Magatint  of  /In,  in  a Lon- 
don article  entitled  "Pictures  of  the  Year,"  bestows  the 
greiUest  praise  upon  Mrs.  Butler's  picture,  "The  I.)e- 
fense  of  Rorke’s  Drift,”  a historical  incident  of  the 
Zulu  war,  lately  on  exhibition  at  the  Bond  Street  gal- 
lery of  the  Society  of  Fine  Arts.  Consujering  the  fact 
that  Mrs.  Butler's  picture  was  exhibited  in  direct  com- 
petition with  another  of  the  same  subject.  p;iintedby  the 
famous  French  artist,  M.  de  Neuville,  her  work  must 
have  been  of  a very  superior  order  to  excite  any  kind  of 
favorable  criticism.  The  writer,  however,  goes  further 
th.an  this.  In  comparing  the  two,  he  says,  "his  {Dc 
Ncuville'sl  may  be  pronounced  to  be  more  pictorial, 
hers  to  be  more  intensely  characteristic ; his  executive 
dash  is  supreme,  but  more  vivid  and  significant  is  her 
reserved  power."  Further  on,  he  speaks  of  the  competi- 
tion as  haring  been  a very  close  one,  and  of  great  in- 
terest to  the  public.  At  the  Grusvenor  Gatlcr)*,  in  Lon- 
don. this  year,  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  contributors  are 
women  ; and  in  the  French  Salon  a Large  numl>er  of  the 
sex  is  also  represented.  It  may  be  gratifying  to  Amcri 
c»ns  to  know  that  among  the  latter  an  American  lady. 
Miss  E.  J.  Gardiner,  occupies  the  foremost  place,  hav- 
ing a picture  on  the  line  which  is  highly  spoken  of.  In 
our  numerous  American  schools,  lady  pupils  prepon- 
derate, and  many  of  them  display  talent.  Of  these, 
only  a few  will  acquire  much  skill,  but  prolxtbly  that 
number  will  be  sufficient,  proportionately,  to  prove  that 
their  capabilities  are  in  no  sense  inferior  to  those  of  the 
opposite  sex. 


GREATNESS  IN  ART. 

It  is  often  a cause  of  surprise  that  during  the  past 
centuries— since  the  in  fact — among  the 

thousands  who  have  devoted  themselves  to  painting  the 
names  of  so  few  are  presented  to  posterity  as  being  great. 
Of  good  painters  each  generation  can  boast  numy,  and 
prolxtbly  it  may  be  said  with  safety  that  our  age  is 
especi.alty  favored  in  this  rcsjiect.  Only  at  long  inter- 
vals in  the  catalogue  of  painters  do  we  find  names  to 
which  the  prefix  "great"  can  Ix?appli«Hl  unhesitatingly, 
and  considering  all  the  qualifications  necc:>sary  to  per- 
fection in  an  imfxtrtant  work  of  art,  possibly  no  one  can 
be  mentioned  whose  skill,  in  every  resjiccl,  surjmses 
criticism.  As  colorists  many  of  the  old  masters  have 
never  been  equaled.  Others  excel  in  composition,  in 
form,  technique,  or  (h to ro-osiuro;  but  what  master  com- 
bines the  highest  attainable  degree  of  excellence  in  all 
these  respects,  with  vividness  of  iraagination,  and  that 
delicacy  of  organization  which  procLiims  the  poet,  and 
enables  one  to  grasp  and  depict  those  subtile  qualities 
of  nature,  whose  presence  in  a picture  at  once  stamps 
its  superiority?  Indeed,  considering  the  almost  su(>er- 
hunian  power  neccssar)'  to  perfection  in  painting  it  is  a 
cause  of  wonderment  that  any  should  ever  have  earned 
for  themselves  the  appellation  of  "great;"  and  we  arc 
no  longer  astonished  ilut  years  of  study  arc  requir'd 
for  the  attainment  of  even  a passable  degree  of  excel- 
lence. Notwithstanding  all  this,  it  would  appear,  from 
the  large  number  who  to-day  enjoy  world-wide  reputa- 
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lions,  that  in  the  future  history  of  art  relating  to  our  era 
there  will  be  no  want  of  names  entitled  to  distinction ; 
and,  possibly,  unbiased  historians  of  the  future  will 
accord  to  some  of  our  contemporaries  places  as  high  in 
the  temple  of  fame  as  those  occupied  by  some  of  the 
so-called  old  masters.  The  truth  of  the  adage,  that  “a 
prophet  hath  no  honor  in  his  own  country,"  has  been 
frequently  demonstrated  as  applied  to  other  callings. 
Would  it  be  unreasonable  to  presume  that  our  august 
selves  may  be  victims,  possibly,  to  that  same  perverse 
and  inexplicable  human  trait  which  prompts  one  to 
deny  to  familiars  their  due,  and  sets  us  groping  through 
the  past  for  objects  of  adoration.  We  are  aware  that 
even  to  suggest  such  a possibility  is  rank  heresy,  and  a 
violation  of  that  "unwritten  law"  which  grants  to  the 
old  painters  inimitable  superiority;  yet,  without  wish- 
ing to  deny  the  past  its  undoubted  excellence,  we  vent- 
ure to  claim  that,  perhaps,  some  of  the  men  of  latter 
days  are  equally  great,  and  eventually  will  be  so  ad- 
jured. 


THE  METROPOLITAN  MUSEUM. 

The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  was  organized  in 
New  York  about  nine  years  ago,  dependent  entirely 
upon  private  contribution,  and  has  already  formed  the 
nucleus  of  an  important  collection  that  will  increase  in 
value  and  interest  with  time,  and  eventually  redound  to 
the  credit  of  the  city.  It  seems  to  be  the  intention  of 
the  directory  not  so  much  to  form  a museum  of  curios- 
ities as  to  gather  together  representative  works  of  art 
and  art  industries,  that  will  not  only  possess  historical 
value,  but  will  be  of  service  for  educational  purposes, 
and  for  the  encoumgement  of  like  industries  in  Amer- 
ica. In  the  spring  of  1879  the  museum  was  moved  to 
its  present  quarters  in  Ceniml  Park.  Here  many  im- 
portant acquisitions  have  been  made  by  purchase  and 
donation ; among  the  latter,  a valuable  collection  of 
coins,  presented  by  Mr.  Joseph  Drexel,  of  New  York, 
very  recently,  and  valued  at  $50,000.  The  contribu- 
tions received  thu^  amount  to  $350,000,  nearly  a 
fourth  of  which  is  the  gift  of  the  trustees  of  the  institu- 
tion. The  opening  of  the  museum  that  took  place  in 
the  spring  was  one  of  the  events  of  the  day,  embracing, 
in  its  display,  a large  number  of  valuable  pictures,  loan- 
ed for  the  occasion ; and  since  then,  upon  those  days 
when  no  charges  for  admission  have  been  made,  the 
attendance  has  averaged  ten  thousand  p>cop}e,  proving 
not  only  the  public  appreciation,  but  that  the  museum 
supplies  a long-felt  want  Much  comment,  favorable 
and  unfavorable,  has  been  passed  by  the  press  upon  a 
collection  of  old  Dutch  and  Flemish  pictures  purchased 
by  the  directory.  If  it  be  the  intention  of  the  society 
to  limit  their  purchases  greatly,  perhaps  this  money 
might  have  been  more  satisfactorily  expended.  How- 
ever, as  the  representative  work  of  the  people  and  an 
era  in  art,  such  a collection  would  seem  to  possess  great 
interest.  One  of  the  most  important  exhibits  to  be  seen 
in  the  museum  is  the  Cesnola  collection  of  antique  pot- 
tery. showing  the  origin  of  all  Greek  art,  and  wonderfully 
rich  in  its  extent  and  variety  of  art-form,  as  welt  as  an- 
tique portrait  heads.  Mr.  Cesnola,  from  whom  the  col- 
lection derives  its  title,  is  director  of  the  museum.  A 
Urge  collection  of  oriental  porcelain,  purchased  of  Mr. 
S.  P.  Avery,  occupies  a prominent  place  In  the  exhibit, 
also ; and  a collection  of  laces  and  embroideries,  con- 
tributed by  a lady  who  reserves  her  name,  excites  much 
interest  among  those  who  have  taste  to  appreciate  them. 


As  yet  the  museum  seems  to  be  little  more  than  a begin- 
ning, considering  vtiriety,  but  the  gentlemen  in  charge, 
whose  enthusiasm  increases  instead  of  abates,  will  spare 
no  pains  as  often  as  opportunity  occurs  to  increase  its 
attractiveness  and  render  it  more  complete.  To  fur- 
ther the  objects  of  the  institution  steps  have  been  taken 
to  establish  an  industrial  school  in  its  connection.  A 
liberal  New  York  gentleman,  Mr.  Auchmuty,  has  of- 
fered the  use  of  a large  piece  of  ground  at  First  Avenue 
and  Sixty-seventh  Street,  free  of  rent  for  three  ye.irs, 
and  w'ill  erect,  at  his  own  expense,  a suitable  building 
for  the  schools,  which  he  proposes  to  start  and  keep  run- 
ning for  three  years.  We  le;irn  that  the  proposition 
has  been  accepted,  and  that  work  will  at  once  be  com- 
menced upon  the  buildings. 


THE  SEPTEMBER  EXHIBITION. 

At  a meeting  of  the  artists,  held  some  time  in  the 
spring,  it  w'os  decided  to  recommend  to  the  Directory  of 
the  San  Francisco  Art  Association  to  bold  a third  exhi- 
bition of  pictures  each  year,  to  lake  place  in  September, 
and  to  comprise  mainly  loan  works  from  private  galler- 
ies. each  local  artist  being  permitted  to  exhibit  one  pict- 
ure. The  object  of  the  resolution  was  to  increase  inter- 
est in  the  Art  Association,  which,  from  the  stress  of  the 
limes,  had  b^un  to  flag;  also  to  afford  the  supporters 
of  that  institution  greater  return  for  their  contributions, 
as  well  as  to  increase  the  much  needed  revenue.  Of  late 
it  has  been  the  custom  to  give  iw’o  exhibitions  annually, 
one  of  pictures  from  local  studios  in  the  spring,  .and  a 
winter  display  of  the  work  of  pupils  connected  with  the 
Art  School.  Much  is  anticipated  from  the  September 
display,  and  if  our  w’callhy  citizens  respond  as  readily 
and  w'illingly  as  on  former  occasions,  we  may  look  for- 
ward to  a treat.  Notwithstanding  our  remoteness  from 
art  centers,  there  are  to  be  found  in  our  midst  many 
works  of  a high  order  of  excellence,  from  both  Amcriciin 
and  foreign  studios,  which  would  form  an  exhibition  not 
easily  surpassed.  Some  of  these,  comprising  the  works 
of  Troyon,  Corot,  GtVome,  Bouguere.au,  and  manyoihers 
possessing  world-wide  reputations,  have  been  exhibiurd 
on  former  occasions,  but  so  long  a lime  has  elapsed  since 
that  art  lovers  and  the  public  generally  will  hail  their  re- 
appearance with  fresh  enthusiasm.  Many  more  recent 
acquisitions  of  art  wealth  to  the  community  have  been 
made  also,  and,  if  properly  applied  for,  will  no  doubt 
be  generously  loaned.  Such  an  exhibition  will  afford 
great  pleasure,  as  well  as  instruction,  to  Californians, 
and  will  prove  interesting  as  an  exponent  of  the  art 
taste  of  the  community.  Some  of  our  artists  m.iy  feel  a • 
little  hesitancy  in  placing  their  work  in  direct  competi- 
tion with  pictures  of  such  standing,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  each  one  will  be  represented;  and  no  doubt,  in 
many  instances,  it  will  be  found  that,  as  at  the  Metro- 
politan Museum,  in  New  York,  instead  of  suffering 
greatly  by  the  comparison,  they  will  command  a higher 
appreciation. 


AN  ART  EXCURSION. 

Acting  upon  a hint  furnished,  no  doubt,  by  the  Tile 
Club  excursion  in  a canal-boat  up  the  Hudson  River,  an 
account  of  which  appeared  some  time  since  in  Scrih^ 
ners  Monthly,  a wealthy  gentleman  of  New  York  h.as 
cxtende<l  an  invitation  to  the  members  of  the  Artist 
Fund  Society,  of  that  city,  to  make  a canaMx>at  excur- 
sion to  Niagara  Falls.  He  proposes  to  defray  .ill  ex- 
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lenses,  m.iking  all  Ihe  stoppages  desired,  and  secure 
hotel  accommodations  for  the  party  tn  rouU.  It  is  the 
intention  to  ascend  the  Hudson  under  tow  to  Albany, 
and  proceed  by  the  Eric  Canal  to  the  Falls,  where  the 
party  will  renviin  three  days,  and  return  to  New  York 
in  drawing-room  car.  The  Society  consists  of  sixty-five 
members,  of  which  numl>er  alx>ut  forty  artists  have  ac- 
cepted the  invitation,  each  one  of  whom  will  p;tint  a 
picture  from  sketches  made  during  the  trip,  and  present 


it  to  the  host.  The  twenty -first  of  June  was  settled 
upon  ns  the  time  of  starting.  Among  those  inteiuUng 
to  participate  are  many  of  the  most  prondneni  New 
York  artists,  so  that  the  gentleman,  in  addition  to  the 
pleasure  to  be  derived  from  such  an  excursion,  will  be- 
come the  possessor  of  a s-aluable  collection  of  represent- 
ative American  pictures.  It  is  to  l>e  hoped  that  the  pub- 
lic will  become  participators  in  this,  as  in  the  Tile  Club 
excursions,  by  means  of  some  of  our  periodicals. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 


History  of  the  Aoministration  of  John  dr  Witt, 
Grand  Pf.n.sionaky  of  Holland.  By  James  Ged- 
des.  V'olume  I.  1623-1654.  New  York  : Harper  & 
Brothers.  1880.  For  sale  in  San  Francisco  by  Payot, 
Upham  & Co. 

WTien  the  Dutch  Republic  burst  its  Spanish  swad- 
dling doihes  there  sprang  into  national  life  a class  of 
educated,  shrewd,  clever  (perha|>s  not  always  grand) 
statesmen,  of  whom  John  of  Barne%eld,  of  the  gentle 
stem  of  Oldcnljarncvcldl.  whose  heroic  career  has  lieen 
traced  by  Motley,  and  Cornelius  and  John  de  Witt  may 
be  regarded  as  fair  types.  Holland  in  those  days  culti- 
vated the  traits  of  the  bourgeoisU  with  the  same  tender- 
ness that  it  bestowed  upon  tulips : and  when  the  burgher 
towns  grew  too  powerful  for  the  blunt  administration  of 
the  Dircksand  Florenses.  Counts  of  Holland,  who  took 
toll  from  the  mercantile  Uorges  that  floated  on  the  slug- 
gish streams,  and  compelled  the  merchants  to  break 
bulk  and  to  open  markets  u(x>n  their  castellated  mud- 
banks,  the  government  practically  devolved  u|^n  the 
proud  burghers  who  conducted  those  .same  markets, 
and  who  bad  established  their  warehouses  around  the 
falling  fortresses  of  their  liege  lords.  These  buighers 
were  commercially  aristocratic.  In  their  way,  they  fell 
themselves  quite  the  peers  of  feudal  barons,  whose  cas- 
tle were  garrisoned,  but  whose  lives  were  warfare,  un- 
softened by  the  elegances  of  life.  Burghership  had  its 
honors,  its  duties,  and  its  dangers.  The  routine  of 
their  town  and  village  functions,  enlarged  when  it  uime 
to  administration  of  the  province,  and  crowned  by  the 
Slates  General,  made  them  trained  diplomatists.  ITicir 
sons  aspired  to  be  civilian  doctors  of  laws;  and  if  ever  a 
body  of  men  understood  international  jurisprudence  as 
p.art  of  their  daily  life  and  manners,  it  was  the  colleagues 
of  De  Grool  and  their  successors.  These  men  were  no 
worse  sailors  than  they  were  advocates  in  chancery:  and 
an  amphibious  statesman,  whose  eye  was  <as  searching 
when  resting  on  the  rigging  and  equipage  of  a man-of- 
war  as  when  engaged  in  p>arsing  the  language  of  a 
treaty,  was  a dangerous  personage  to  have  as  antag- 
onist in  the  conflicts  of  nations  for  supremacy,  either  on 
land  or  sea.  Of  this  stamp  of  ability  were  the  De  Witts 
— uncompromising  aristocrats,  burghers,  lawyers,  diplo- 
mates,  statesmen.  Holland  and  its  associate  provinces 
were  in  those  days  governed  by  an  oligarchy  of  such  cult- 
ured, half  mercantile,  half  juristical  elements,  with  a 
]>opular  class  below,  jealous  of  the  hands  that  guided 
their  government,  and  with  a royal  power  threatening 
them  from  above,  in  the  shajNj  of  the  House  of  Orange, 
which,  besides  the  prestige  of  feudality,  was  surrounded 


by  the  glamor  of  ha^'ing  snatched  from  the  Spaniards, 
and  successfully  defended,  the  liberty  and  autonomy  of 
the  nation.  For  the  Duich  of  those  times  (1650-72),  the 
reigning  Prince  of  Orange  was  the  Man  on  Horseback, 
and  it  was  the  life-long  business  of  John  de  \V*itl  to  pre- 
vent his  entry  into  the  Sladtholdership,  a task  in  which 
the  Grand  Pensionary  was  successful  only  during  the 
minority  of  the  Prince;  and  when,  finally,  William  (af- 
terward King  of  England)  came  to  manhood,  the  hero- 
worship  of  the  populace,  and  the  threatening  success  of 
the  Grand  Monarch,  proved  loo  much  for  the  lawyer 
burghCT,  and  John  and  his  brother.  Cornelius,  met 
death  as  a propitiatory  sacrifice  on  the  entry  of  Will- 
iam into  his  hereditary  office  of  Stadiholder.  The  De 
Witts  were,  from  father  to  son.  the  objects  of  Orange 
fears.  Old  Jacob,  their  father,  had  been  virtually  disfran- 
chised by  the  father  of  William.  He  had  c%‘cn  been  a 
prisoner,  suffering  for  his  principle.  But  when  John  be- 
came Pensionary  (165a),  William  was  an  infant  in  his 
nurse’s  arms,  and  so  the  field  was  clear  for  the  young  |x»tri- 
cian  Lawyer.  The  Dutch  had  w’on  distinguished  naval  re- 
nown, which,  however,  was  likely  to  be  impaired  by  the 
energy  of  Cromwell.  With  Cromwell,  therefore,  John 
dc  Witt  managed  a peace  (1654),  and  secured  addi- 
tional guarantees  that  the  Orange  family  should  be  kepi 
out  of  power.  This  was  good  while  it  lasted ; but  Crom- 
well died,  and  the  Stuarts  returned,  and  the  Stuarts 
were  relatives  and  allies  of  Orange.  So  the  energetic 
Pensionary  turned  to  France  (1664)  for  aid  against  the 
restored  English  dynasty.  But  the  peace  with  France 
could  never  be  sincere,  and  De  Witt  attempted  a fresh 
alliance  with  England  (1667)  against  France.  What 
sort  of  an  ally  Charles  II.  would  have  been  as  against 
France,  we.  of  this  day,  can  hardly  imagine.  Had, 
however,  the  then  English  Government  made  solid  terms 
with  the  Pensionary  and  kept  them,  and  prevented 
William  from  taking  the  Sladtholdership,  it  is  hardly 
likely  that  the  Stuart  dynasty  would,  twenty  years  later, 
have  been  driven  into  exile.  But  Louis  XIV’.  in>-adcd 
the  Provinces ; the  Provinces,  in  terror,  republished 
the  Sladtholdership ; and  ( 1672 ) the  two  De  Witts.  John 
and  Cornelius,  were  massacred,  the  one  (Cornelius)  in 
prison,  and  the  other  (John)  while  visiting  him.  Our 
present  historian  has  selected  the  half  century  ending 
with  the  death  of  John  de  Will  as  the  subject  for  his  his- 
tory. making  the  Grand  Pensionary  the  chief  figure,  and 
Volume  I.  ends  with  the  peace  with  Cromwell.  In  read- 
ing the  l>ook  one  is  somehow  dimly  reminded  of  the 
American  Adams  family.  Making  allowances  for  differ- 
ences in  epoch  and  race,  one  finds  the  same  uniformity 
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of  Lilent,  the  .same  coldness  of  pur{x>sc.  and  the  same 
lack  of  personal  favor  with  the  populace.  The  author 
has  made  his  work  a matter  of  industrious  study,  and 
clothes  his  historical  outlines  with  as  much  warmth  as 
the  subject  will  permit ; indeed,  if  there  is  any  defect  in 
style,  it  is,  perhaps,  an  over  partiality  to  the  dramatic 
j>resent  in  narration,  and  to  a semi-prophetic  way  of 
lighting  up  the  inmu'diate  incident  that  is  being  told 
with  a reference  to  the  future  events.  The  book  is  one 
that  every  cultivated  reader  of  a political  turn  in  this 
country  will  enjoy,  and  take  as  a lesson  in  politics. 


Thr  Life  and  Writings  of  Henry  Thomas 

BbcKi.F..  By  Alfred  Henry  Huth.  New  York  : D. 

Appleton  & Co.  1880.  For  sale  in  San  Francisco  at 

Appleton’s  Agency,  107  Montgomery  Street. 

Henry  Thomas  Buckle  was  a man  with  an  object. 
To  the  accomplishment  of  the  purpose  which  he  had  in 
view  hr  gave  his  lime,  his  energ>’,  his  private  fortune, 
his  most  generous  enthusiasm,  and,  eventually,  his  life. 
That  purpose  was  to  write  a history  of  civilization, 
which  should  be  not  merely,  xs  other  histories  had  l>een, 
a dramatic  narration  of  events,  arrayed  in  chronological 
sequence,  but  an  e.xegesis  of  the  laws  which  regulate  the 
movements  and  affect  the  opinions  of  men.  For,  with 
Buckle,  civilization  was  the  result  of  causes;  the  human 
intellect  moved  in  the  realm  of  law  ; and  human  actions, 
though  as  individual  as  the  apparent  vagaries  of  a comet, 
were  yet  in  subordination  to  a general  system.  Ui>on 
the  threshhold  of  this  work  he  discovered  tliat  it  was  too 
vast  for  one  life,  and  his  first  limitation  u|x>n  his  original 
pl.in  was  to  confine  his  history  to  England  as  a nucleus, 
treating  other  lands  incidentally  and  by  way  of  illustra- 
tion. In  breadth  of  thought,  In  capacity  for  generaliza- 
tion, in  honesty  of  mind,  and  in  singleness  of  purpose, 
he  was  eminently  qualified  for  the  undertaking  he  had 
planned.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  were  obstacles 
which  would  have  dismayed  another.  His  health  was 
delicate  from  childhood,  and,  as  he  finally  discovered, 
w.is  unequal  to  the  task ; his  education  had  not  l)cen 
such  as  the  general  opinion  would  have  pronounced  suf- 
ficient for  the  necessary  researches ; old  prejudices  would 
have  to  be  combated,  new  paths  opened ; and  ultimate 
success  would  expose  him  as  a target,  if  not  to  ridicule, 
to  aversion  and  hatred.  But  Buckle  was  a pioneer, 
made  of  the  “undaunted  mettle ’*  which,  in  the  field 
either  of  action  or  of  thought,  presses  on  in  defiance 
of  obstacles.  The  first  volume  of  the  introduction  to 
his  history  ( 1857)  took  the  world  by  surprise.  The  doc- 
trines announced  were  antagonistic  to  many  accepted 
ideas,  which,  as  they  were  acquired  by  heredity,  seemed 
die  more  established  and  unass.ailable.  But,  as  Buckle 
himself  remarks — for  he  never  affected  to  be  unaware  of 
hts  ability — “the  people  of  England  have  such  an  ad- 
miration of  any  kind  of  inleilectual  splendor  that  they 
will  forgive,  for  its  sake,  the  most  objectionable  doc- 
trines.” As  had  been  foreseen,  the  l>ook  was  immedi- 
ately and  bitterly  attacked ; but  such  was  the  beauty  of 
the  style,  which  Buckle  had  for  a series  of  ye.irs  assidu- 
ously cultivated,  and  such  the  force  of  the  argument, 
that  the  author  rose  at  once  from  obscurity  to  fame. 
Letters  poured  in  upon  him.  which  showed  that  his  work 
was  read  and  appreciated  by  the  thinking  and  by  the 
laboring  classes  alike.  That  Buckle  fell  into  some  er-  1 
rors.  that  he  pu.shcd  some  doctrines  too  far,  that  he  did  1 
not  push  others  far  enough — all  this  may  be  admitted  ' 
without  detracting  from  the  merit  of  his  work.  It  is  ^ 
often  asserted  that  Ruckle  has  been  left  behind;  but  so  ^ 


has  Newton  in  science,  so  has  E<lwards  in  theology,  so 
have  all  pioneer^  in  every  line  of  thought  and  activity. 
In  1861  bis  .second  volume  appe.ared — still  a part  of  the 
“ Introduction,”  in  which  he  was  deducing  the  general 
laws  by  which  the  history  itself  was  to  be  written.  His 
health  now  failing,  he  embarked  for  the  Orient,  taking 
in  charge  two  boys,  of  whom  his  biographer  was  one; 
and  in  1863  he  died  in  Syria,  in  his  early  manluxid. 
with  his  projected  history  no  further  completed  than  the 
“Introduction.”  Of  his  personality  Mr.  Huth  gives  us 
ple.asant  glimpses.  Of  his  contemporaries.  Mill  most 
excited  his  admiration,  by  the  accuracy  of  his  intellect- 
ual methods.  Whatever  mistakes  we  may  detect,  or 
imagine  we  detect,  in  Buckle's  work,  certain  it  is  that 
no  man  was  ever  more  honest  in  conviction  or  more 
fe;ir!ess  in  avowal.  'I  hc  brilliancy  of  his  style,  the  fer- 
vor of  his  cnihusi.tsm,  the  grasp  of  bis  mind,  and  the 
extent  of  his  information,  gave  him  a hold  U|K>n  mod- 
ern thought  which  is  remarkable,  when  wc  reflect  that 
all  that  he  wrote  was  little  mure  than  a fr.igment. 


Sketches  AND  Studies  IN  Southern  Ecroff..  By 
John  Addington  Synionds.  a vols.  Harper  & Broth- 
ers. For  siile  in  ban  Francisco  by  I'ayot,  Uphani 
& Co. 

Here  arc  two  volumes  by  a man  of  letters  in  the 
truest  sense,  and  a fine  observer  of  society  and  men. 
Southern  Europe  has  been  not  inappropriately  called 
“the  home  of  history.”  To  a man  of  Mr.  Symonds’s 
schoLarly  abilities  and  impressionable  spirit  the  lands 
bordering  on  the  Mcdilerranc;m  Sea  must  be  full  of  his> 
loric  and  poetic  suggestions.  Those  who  liave  traveled 
will  find  in  these  volumes  a new  interest  in  their  former 
experience,  and  those  who  remain  at  home  will  be  in- 
spired by  true  sympathy  of  thought,  feeling,  and  im- 
agination to  travel  without  leasing  their  native  shores. 
'Fhe  beauty,  refinement,  and  fervor  of  the  author's  style 
remove  him  far  from  all  mere  chroniclers,  and  make  his 
studies  at  once  a feast  to  the  eyes,  the  mind,  and  the 
heart.  Those  who  arc  familiar  with  Mr.  Symonds's 
“Studies  of  the  Greek  Boels”  will  discover  here  the 
same  spirit  and  tone  applied  in  other  directions  and  to 
other  themes.  The  essays  cover  a wide  range  of  thought, 
and  are  a striking  illustration  of  a mind  enriched  by 
generous  culture.  The  esv-ty  entitled  “Love  of  the 
Alps"  will  be  esteemed  singularly  beautiful  for  its  gen- 
uine touches  of  nature,  human  n.ature.  and  human  life. 
L’t>on  the  other  hemisphere  of  thought,  the  essay  on 
“Lucretius”  will  furmsh  a study  for  all  reflective  minds 
on  the  grounds  and  conditions  of  human  knowledge, 
and  the  reappearance  of  the  theory  of  the  Roman  poet 
in  Tyndall's  Belfast  address,  showing  that  ontologicil 
speculation  has  made  no  adN^ance  in  twenty  centuries ; 
the  chief  difference  l>etween  the  Moderns  and  the  An- 
dents  being  that  we  know  belter  the  depths  of  human 
ignorance.  These  volumes  are  printed  in  a manner  al- 
together worthy  of  the  autlior's  pure  style. 


The  Gods  and  Reugion.s  of  Ancient  and  Mod- 
ern Times.  By  D.  M.  Bennett.  Vol.  1.  New 
York:  Liberal  and  Scientific  Publishing  House. 
1880. 

This  hca\*y  and  Ixid-odored  volume  belongs  to  the 
Truth  Sreker  lAkrary;  a library  made,  we  suppose,  for 
the  benefit  of  that  particul.ir  class  who  cannot  find  truth 
in  the  general  trc.asuries  of  human  life  and  thought, 
where  other  people  do.  1'he  writer  was  serving  out  a 
sentence  in  the  Albany  Penitentiary  lor  violating  the 
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law  concerning  immoral  and  obscene  publications.  If 
the  gods  had  not  been  a gossipy  and  scandalous  set» 
they  w'ould  never  have  let  the  writer  into  their  company. 
But  he  got  in,  and  he  has  managed  to  tell  all  he  heard ; 
though  not  all.  for  we  are  assured  that  there  is  another 
volume  to  come — from  which  may  all  the  gods  deliver 
us.  D.  M.  Bennett  belongs  to  the  lowest  rank  of  that 
class  of  writers— or  printers,  rather,  for  he  is  in  no  sense 
a writer  — who  make  books  by  the  rod;  when  one  is 
needed  it  is  easily  got  by  cutting  off  a piece.  This  Ixiok 
is  the  climax  of  stupid  conceit.  The  author  approaches 
a great  theme — the  theme  that  gives  the  thread  of  his- 
tory and  the  key  to  human  progress — with  an  air  of  dis- 
gusting familiarity,  and  patronizes  Carlyle  by  telling 
him  that  he  is  "quite  correct.''  and  twaddles  on  about 
"getting  up  the  different  systems”  of  religion,  as  if  a 
religion  could  be  made  to  order.  We  know  nothing 
about  the  author's  guilt  or  innocence  concerning  the 
matters  charged  against  him.  and  for  which  he  was  im- 
prisoned : but  the  presumptions  raised  by  this  book  are 
that  his  punishment  was  just.  As  a clew  to  the  history 
of  the  religious  sentiment,  or  as  a guide  to  the  compar- 
Uve  anatomy  of  religion,  or  even  as  a decanter  of  infor- 
mation from  which  to  decani  the  cheapest  intelligence, 
the  book  has  no  >'alue.  It  would  be  far  belter  to  study 
the  diciionar)'  to  gel  an  idea  of  the  Homeric  poems,  or 
read  the  .alphabet  "from  \ to  Izzard"  to  get  the  secret 
of  the  "Oration  on  the  Crown.” 

Critical  Es.says  and  Literary  Notes.  By  Bay- 
ard l aylor.  New  York : G.  F.  Putnam's  Sons.  1880. 
For  Side  in  San  Francisco  by  A.  L.  Bancroft  & Co. 
Although  not  in  any  sense  a genius,  few  men  ever 
wrote  more  pleasantly  or  were  welcomed  by  the  public 
with  more  appreciation  than  Bayard  Taylor.  This  hist 
and  posthumous  volume  gives  us  a glimpse  of  his  lit- 
erary work  in  a line  dilTercnt  from  that  in  connection 
with  which  he  is  ordinarily  remembered — namely,  that 
of  book  reviews  and  essays  on  authors.  To  s.ay  that 
these  arc  discriminating  is  to  do  scanty  justice  to  the 
accuracy  of  the  judgment  and  the  nicely  of  the  criti- 
cism therein  displayed.  A large  number  of  authors  and 
books  are  treated,  most  of  them  very  brietly;  yet  in 
each  css.ay  or  note  a vivid  impression  is  left  on  the  mind 
of  the  point  which  the  critic  desired  to  make.  One 
thing  is  conspicuous  in  all— a spirit  of  utmost  fair- 
ness. There  is  no  hyperariticism.  A desire  is  evident 
to  consider  the  v-aluc  of  the  best  work  of  the  author 
under  review,  and  that  work  is  stated  at  its  best,  with 
entire  candor  and  friendliness,  even  in  those  cases  where 
the  conclusions  arc  unfavonible.  Tbe.se  considerations 
combine  to  make  these  essays  models  in  the  art  of 
thoughtful  and  impartial  criticism. 

A Foreign  Marriage,  or  Bitying  a Title.  A 
novel.  New  York : Harper  & Brothers.  1880.  For 
sale  at  the  book  stores. 

A Foreign  Marriage,  or  Buying  a Title,  naturally  sug- 
gests the  record  of  one  of  those  mercenary  affairs,  with 
money  on  one  side,  title  on  the  other,  and  scheming  on 
both,  which  can  but  result  in  sublime  misery  for  all  con- 
cerned, love  being  an  entirely  secondary  consideration 
to  worldly  advancement.  The  facts  of  the  story  do  not 
quite  be.ir  out  the  supposition.  A young  Italian  noble- 
man and  a wealthy  American  girl  became  interested  in 
each  other  before  either  knows  who  the  other  is.  and  as 
the  acquaintance  continues,  naturally  fall  in  love,  are 
married,  and  are  blissfully  happy  for  a time,  quite  in  the 


manner  of  ordinary  love  matches.  The  Prince  amuses 
hlm.<ielf  after  the  fashion  of  his  country  by  flirting  with 
his  neighbor's  wife,  and,  as  a result,  kills  the  huslxind 
in  a duel.  The  little  Princess,  in  view  of  the  shocking 
event,  visits  the  church  of  St.  Mark  in  a pensive  mood, 
and  absolutely  refuses  to  drive  again  with  her  husliand 
in  the  Coscine ! (It  was  in  the  Cascine  that  the  jealousy 
of  the  husband  had  been  aroused.)  The  Princess  then 
relapses  into  a lender  melancholy,  and  finds  her  happi- 
ness for  the  rest  of  her  life  in  devoting  herself  to  the 
care  of  her  son.  Whether  her  husband  still  holds  any 
place  in  her  affections  we  are  not  distinctly  informed. 
The  plot  is  weak  and  rambling.  With  an  abundance 
of  cause  there  is  very  little  effect.  The  principal  char- 
acters are  utterly  spiritless  and  uninteresting,  and  their 
conversations  entirely  vapid.  'Hie  best  work  in  the 
lxK>k  is  the  delineation  of  some  of  the  minor  charac- 
ters, Mrs.  Jefferson,  the  \oilgar  American  resident, 
is  very  well  drawn ; and  Hannah  Stort  is  a representa- 
tive woman,  strong  and  symmciricaL  'Hie  old  Count 
Carmine  Guigione,  "fresh,  dainty,  and  smiling.”  too, 
leaves  a distinct  impression  of  his  personality.  The 
writer  shows  great  familiarity  with  famous  sights  in 
Florence,  where  the  scene  is  principally  laid.  5>ome  of 
the  descriptions  are  exceedingly  well  done,  as  the  Giglio 
Palace  and  the  Church  of  SL  Nfark.  The  narration  of 
the  various  ffiies  is  life-like  and  interesting.  There  is 
something  too  much  of  description,  however.  The  long 
lists  of  objects  described  having  no  bearing  on  the  story 
grow  exceedingly  monotonous.  One  always  resents  too 
much  time  being  taken  away  from  the  actors  in  a novel. 
The  people  must  always  be  preeminent  If  we  grum- 
ble at  too  much  "jew”  in  Daniel  Deronda,  shall  we  not 
much  more  condemn  loo  much  familiar  Italian  scenery 
in  a feebler  writer? 

Laws  and  Regulations  op  Short  Whist.  Adopt- 
ed by  the  Washington  Club  of  Paris,  compiled  from 
the  best  modern  authors,  etc.,  with  maxims  and  ad- 
vice for  beginners.  By  K.  Trump,  Jr.,  New  York  : 
Harj>er  & Brothers.  i88o.  For  sale  in  San  Francis- 
co by  Payot,  L’pbam  & Co. 

In  these  days  of  "booms"  the  game  of  whist  has  not 
been  exempt,  and  the  last  few  years  have  added  largely 
to  the  literature  of  this  favorite  amusement.  The  book 
before  us  is  a compilation  of  the  rules  which  are  usually 
accepted  by  players,  and  follows  generally  in  the  wake 
of  Cavendish,  Pole,  and  earlier  authorities.  A few  new 
rules  are  given,  not  found  in  previous  works.  The  lov- 
ers of  whist  will,  hnd  it  a satisfactory  compendium. 

Santa  Cruz  and  Monterey.  Illustrated  Hand- 
book. Compiled  by  Henry  Myrick.  1880.  San 
Francisco : News  Publishing  Company.  For  sale  at 
the  book-stores. 

I Our  Political  Partie.s.  By  Benjamin  F.  Tefft,  D. 

j D.,  LL.D.  Boston:  Lee  & Shepard.  1880. 

j Harper's  Half-houk  Series.  New  York:  Harper 
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A LEGEND  OF  FORT  ROSS. 

**Fair  voyage,  Captain,  and  safe  return,'*  cried  the 
Commandant  of  Fort  Ross,  as  his  boat  left  the  side  of 
the  frigate,  and  moved  toward  the  shore.  "In  three 
months  I shall  expect  you  back." 

*’Do  so.  Success  to  the  colony  in  the  meantime," 
replied  Captain  Kotzebue,  waving  his  hat  as  the  distance 
increased  between  the  boat  and  his  ship ; and  the  lat- 
ter, with  a freshening  breeze,  stood  out  to  sea,  while  a 
parting  cheer  arose  from  the  crowd  of  settlers  lining  the 
beach.  One,  however — a stalwart  young  man,  with 
heavy,  expressionless  features,  and  dark,  brooding  eyes 
— took  no  part  in  the  cheering,  but,  standing  with 
folded  arms  a little  apart  from  the  others,  regarded  the 
departing  vessel  with  a gaze  of  silent  intensity.  Him  the 
Commandant  addressed  the  moment  he  stepped  on 
shore. 

"What,  Feodor,  you  here?  I thought  you  were  un- 
well." 

“I  am  better  now,  your  Excellency,"  replied  the 
young  man,  quietly  and  respectfully. 

*'Your  recovery  is  rather  sudden."  observed  the  Com- 
mandant, dryly,  looking  at  him  askance. 

The  suspicion  implied  by  the  tone  and  manner  of  the 
speaker  caused  an  anxious,  hunted  look  to  come  into 
Feodor’s  mournful  eyes,  which  the  ofliccr  noticed ; 
whereupon,  being  nattirally  averse  to  the  inflicting  of 
unnecessary  pain,  he  hastened  to  add.  kindly: 

'•Never  mind,  however.  I am  glad  you  have  recov- 
ered. You  may  resume  your  duties  now,  if  you  feel 
able." 

Feodor  bowed,  and  looked  relieved,  while  the  Com- 
mandant, walking  toward  his  quarters,  muttered : 

"I  never  could  make  him  ouL  He  is  a strange  fel- 
low." 

Both  assertions  were  certainly  true.  Feodor  undoubt- 
edly W.1S  a strange  fellow  ; and  since  the  morning, 
months  ago,  when  he  had  hrst  appeared,  wet  and  drip- 
ping. at  the  settlement,  claiming  to  have  been  lost  over- 
board the  night  previous  from  a Russian  whaler,  no- 
body had  ever  been  able  to  "make  him  out."  His  | 
appearance  and  story  seemed  so  equivocal  that  the  | 


commander  would  doubtless  have  taken  measures  ere 
long  looking  to  a thorough  investigation  of  his  case  had 
not  the  castaway,  during  the  first  week  of  his  stay  at 
Ross,  proved  himself  such  a valuable  addition  to  the 
working  force  of  the  settlement  that  its  ruler  was  Io.ath  to 
discover  any  reason  for  depriving  himself  of  so  valuable 
an  assistant.  As  it  was,  affairs  were  allowed  to  remain 
in  statu  guo. 

Feodor — by  this  name  was  he  called — showed  him- 
self to  be  intelligent,  industrious,  faithful,  and  obedient; 
ne\'er  interfered  with  others,  and  attended  strictly  to  his 
own  business.  Thus  h.ad  lime  passed  until  the  arrival 
of  Captain  Kotzebue,  in  the  spring  of  1824.  with  orders 
from  the  Russian  Government  to  assist  the  settlers  at 
Ross  in  every  manner  posssiblc.  Finding,  however, 
upon  his  arrival,  that  his  services  would  not  be  in  re- 
quest for  scs’eral  months,  he  put  to  sea  again  almost 
immediately,  for  a cruise  to  San  Francisco  and  the  Ss\nd- 
wich  Islands,  while  at  the  settlement,  after  his  departure, 
the  days  and  weeks  dragged  by  in  the  dull  and  lifeless 
fashion  natural  to  existence  in  a spot  so  remote  from  the 
world  and  its  excitements,  llic  Command.'int  and  his 
officers,  when  not  occupied  in  the  performance  of  duty, 
spent  their  time  principally  in  calculating  the  shortest 
possible  period  necessary  for  Kotzebue  to  complete  his 
cruise  and  return.  There  was  another,  also,  who,  from 
the  questions  he  occasionally  asked,  appeared  to  take 
considerable  interest  in  the  probable  date  of  the  frigate's 
reappcanince.  This  was  Feodor.  He  had,  since  his 
sudden  recovery  from  his  more  sudden  illness,  been  as 
efficient  and  faithful  a follower  as  previously,  and  the 
Commandant's  confidence  in  him  increased  daily.  But 
it  was  destined  to  receive  a severe  shock.  On  the  morn- 
ing when  the  white  canvas  of  the  vessel  was  at  Lost  vis- 
ible In  the  distance.  Feodor  sought  an  audience  with  his 
commander. 

••Well,  Feodor,"  said  the  officer,  as  the  young  man 
entered  his  presence,  "what  can  1 do  for  you?" 

•*1  am  come,  your  Excellency,  to  ask  leave  of  ab- 
sence." 

••I  fear  it  is  impossible,  my  good  fellow;  but  how 
many  days  do  you  wish?" 

"'I'hrcc  or  four  weeks." 
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" Weeks ! In  the  names  of  all  the  saints,  man,  where 
do  you  intend  to  go— in  this  wilderness?'*  demanded 
the  .istoni-shed  ortieer. 

“Somewhere  in  the  interior,  Kxcellency,  hunting." 
answered  Feodor,  letting  his  eyes  fall  beneath  the  oth- 
er's intent  gaze. 

“ But  what  sudden  whim  is  this?"  resumed  the  Com- 
mancUnt  “You  have  said  nothing  concerning  it  here- 
tofore." 

“No.  your  Excellcnc)’,  but  I have  thought  much. 
You  have  I>een  kind  enough  to  notice  my  indiflerent 
he.alth  during  the  last  few  w'ecks.  This  expedition 
would,  I am  sure,  restore  it." 

“I  doubt  it,  Feodor,"  replied  the  officer.  “Hard- 
ship and  exposure  are  not  likely  to  cure  illness  of  any 
kind.  No,  no,  my  friend.  Wc  must  do  what  we  can 
for  your  health  here  at  the  fort,  for  it  is  impossible  to 
grant  leave  to  any  one  at  present.  The  frigate  is  in 
sight,  and  will  reach  her  anchorage  before  dark;  and, 
until  she  sails  again,  we  shall  be  only  too  much  in  need 
of  whatever  assistance  you  are  able  to  give.  Afterward, 
it  shall  be  as  you  wish." 

A strange  look,  half  mirthful  and  half  terrible,  came 
for  a moment  into  Feodor's  brooding  eyes;  but  he  said 
nothing  further,  and.  with  a submissive  bow’.  left  the 
room.  A few  hours  later,  however,  the  Commandant 
found,  to  his  indignation,  that  the  young  man  had  qui- 
etly taken  his  gun  and  a supply  of  ammunition,  and 
left  the  settlement.  Why  he  h*id  chosen  to  go  thus, 
could  not  l>e  determined ; but  gone  he  was.  and  for 
many  a long  day  the  settlers  saw  nothing  of  him.  How- 
ever, the  presence  of  Kotzebue  and  his  crew  served  to 
divert,  at  least  in  a great  degree,  the  thoughts  of  l>oih 
Comnutndam  and  sul>ordinates  from  the  conduct  of  their 
late  fellow-colonist ; and  as  the  weeks  and  months  Hew 
by.  under  the  reviving  influence  of  the  new  life,  bor- 
rowed, so  to  speak,  from  the  frigate,  and  the  time  of  the 
vessel's  dejiariurc  drew  near,  their  minds  had  still  less 
leisure  in  which  to  dwell  upon  the  fortunes  of  the  fugi- 
tive. At  length  the  whirl  of  excitement  ended  ; the  day 
Axed  as  the  utmost  limit  of  the  frigate's  stay  arrived  and 
passed.  Night  had  come,  the  final  farewell  had  been 
said,  crew  and  Captain  were  embarked,  and  only  wait- 
ing for  the  momcnLanly  expected  breeze.  The  fog  crept 
slowly  in.  hiding  the  vessel  from  sight,  and  the  throng 
of  settlers  lining  the  beach  turned  reluctantly  to  their 
domicils.  Among  them  was  the  Commandant,  who 
could  not  repress  a feeling  of  lonely  sadness  as  be 
diuught  of  his  departing  guests.  From  this,  by  a sud- 
den transition,  his  mind  turned  to  the  desertion  of  Feo- 
dor, and  Its  sadness  gave  place  to  indignation.  No 
sooner  had  he  reached  his  quarters  than  he  summoned 
his  second  in  command. 

“Lieutenant,"  he  said,  as  the  officer  entered,  “to- 
morrow we  must  commence  search  for  traces  of  the  de- 
serter, Feodor." 

Tlie  Lieutenant  suppressed  a smile  as  he  replied : 

“ It  is  unncce-ssary,  Colonel.  Feodor  is  here." 

"What  ! Here?" 

“ In  his  cabin." 

“When  did  he  return?" 

“While  you  were  on  the  beach.  He  has,  however, 
been  wandering  about  the  neighljorhood  for  some  days, 
but  probably  could  not,  until  now,  muster  sufficient 
courage  to  meet  you." 

“Bring  the  rascal  here  this  moment." 

The  Lieutenant  left  the  room,  and  almost  immediate- 
ly returned  with  the  culprit  In  the  latter  there  seemed 


little  change,  save  that  he  had  grown  haggard,  as  from 
hardship,  and  that  the  strange,  hunted  look  had  deep- 
ened in  his  eyes.  Rut  the  Coinnundani,  in  his  anger, 
noticed  nothing  of  this,  and  burst  out.  harshly ; 

“So  you  are  b.ick  at  last.  Where  have  you  been?" 

“Different  pLiccs,  Excellency.  Sometimes  here  and 
other  times  in  the  south." 

“With  the  Mexicans,  rascal,  of  course!  And  what 
scheme  of  treachery  led  you  there?" 

Feodor’s  eyes  flamed  as  he  answered ; 

“Your  words  arc  hard,  Excellency.  I had  no  thought 
of  treachery." 

The  Commandant  was  commencing  an  angry  ri'tort, 
when  the  door  suddenly  opened,  and  Captain  Kotzebue 
entered  the  room,  exclaiming: 

“A  thousand  pardons,  niy  dear  Colonel,  for  the  in- 
terruption; but,  at  the  last  moment  Ijefore  sailing,  I 
chancetl  upon  the  memoramdum  for  which  wc  were 
se:trching  only  to-day,  and  as  the  wind  is  as  yet  a mere 
breath,  I made  an  excuse  for " 

The  speaker  suddenly  stopped.  His  gaze  had  fallen 
upon  Feodor,  who,  with  blanched  face  and  glaring  eyes, 
was  hastily  moving  towards  the  door.  In  an  instant 
Kotzebue  flung  himself  in  his  path,  cr)ing  aloud : 

“God  in  heaven ! 'lis  Ouschendi  I" 

The  Commandant  started  forward. 

“Ouschendi!"  he  cried  ; “and  who  is  he?" 

“Once  the  favorite  serf  of  Baron  Moreff",  but  now  for 
three  years  the  blood  of  his  master  has  been  upon  his 
hands,"  answered  Kotzebue.  “Colonel,  my  interrup- 
tion was  well  limed.  Feodor  Ouschendi,  you  are  my 
prisoner," 

f'eodor's  eyes  gleamed  like  those  of  a wild  beast  at 
bay,  and  his  hand  crept,  furtively,  to  his  breast;  but 
the  officers,  discovering  the  movement,  sprang  upon 
him,  and  pinioned  his  arms.  He  raged  and  raved  like 
a maniac,  screaming ; 

“I  had  left  the  accursed  land  forever,  and  my  life 
would  have  known  no  other  crime.  1 have  sought  to 
expiate  the  deed.  Why.  have  you  no  mercy?" 

“Your  mercy  might  have  spared  my  murdered  com- 
rade's silver  hair,  Ouschendi,”  answered  Kotzebue, 
sternly.  ' ' But  words  are  useless.  Your  crime  has  over- 
taken you  at  last." 

Soldiers,  hastily  summoned,  now  entered  the  room, 
and  the  wretched  man  w as  dragged,  raring  and  curs- 
ing, to  the  doorway.  There,  for  a moment,  he  ceased ; 
and,  turning  his  despairing  eyes  upon  the  Command- 
ant, said,  with  a look  of  unutterable  misery  and  bitter- 
ness : 

“Do  you  wonder  now  that  I cared  not  to  meet  the 
only  witness  of  my  crime?" 

I'hc  next  moment  tlie  door  closed  behind  him,  and 
he  was  hurried  down  to  Kotzebue's  boat,  whilher  the 
Captain  himself,  after  some  further  brief  explanation  to 
the  Commandant,  soon  followed,  and  conx'eyed  his  pris- 
oner on  board  the  frigate,  which  immediately  set  sail. 
The  settlers  heard  her  parting  gun  with  a thrill  of  hor- 
ror, as  they  thought  of  their  late  comrade  and  the  fate 
awaiting  him;  and  when,  later  in  the  night,  the  waves 
rose,  and.  amid  their  sullen  roar,  a wild,  thrilling  scream 
seemed  to  rise  from  the  sea  and  sweep  by  on  the  hurry- 
ing wind,  the  listeners  crossed  themselves,  muttering 
that  the  wraith  of  the  lost  Feodor  had  given  warning 
of  his  coming  doom.  But  these  ghastly  fancies  fled 
before  the  more  horrible  truth,  when  the  morning  sun. 
rising  in  majesty,  shone  down  Ufx>n  the  wave-swept 
beach,  where,  with  all  the  light  washed  out  of  his  long, 
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fair  hair,  and  the  brooding  luster  of  his  eyes  forever 
quenched,  while  upon  his  neni’eU‘^s  wrists  were  the  scars 
of  the  iron  bonds  he  hat!  broken  only  to  die,  Lay  Feo- 
dor. They  buried  him  upon  the  beach ; and  even  at 
this  late  day,  though  the  Utnnerof  the  Czar  has  long 
since  gone  down  from  os'er  the  works  which  are  now 
but  moldering  ruins,  there  are  those  who  say  ih.at,  on 
wintry  nights,  when  the  winds  and  waves  arc  high,  an 
unearthly  scream  rises  above  the  rushing  roar  of  the 
storm,  like  the  dying  cry  of  Ouschendi. 

Gko.  Homer  Meykk. 


VOSEMITE. 

In  the  majestic  sweep  of  glacial  seas 
Sequestered  amid  the  silences, 

Strange  glories  of  the  sun  and  of  the  snows 
(ilcam  on  my  giant  brows,  undccorale 
Save  by  the  wonders  of  Creative  Love. 

Unmated  in  the  world,  1,  consecrate, 

keign  queen  of  solitude,  and  gaze,  star-crowned. 

Into  inlinity;  from  whose  wide  realms 

Chant  (rod's  great  harmonies,  i'he  burning  moon — 

Sweet  solemn  voices,  spiritual  as  night. 

Blazing  its  raptures  o'er  the  fainting  earth  — 

Sates  me  with  splendor,  till  my  thousand  rills 
With  foam-fair  fingers  dash  their  arrowy  spray 
Across  the  radiance  of  my  sun- lit  heaven. 

Veiling  its  brilliance.  Morning's  dewy  mist 
With  Its  aerial  web  of  shimmering  light, 

And  evening  shadows  ptirpling  in  their  gloom. 
Shroud  me  anew  with  mystery.  'I’he  awe 
Of  those  who  uUc  with  God  is  on  my  steeps. 

Dread,  terrible,  and  lone.  Invincible — 

Res’erberate  furies  of  ten  thousand  storms 
Thunder  in  vain  around  me.  Age  on  age, 

Cycle  on  cycle,  ktve  1,  scatheless,  reared 
My  crest  amid  the  clouds:  the  circling  skies 
Sole  witnesves.**  Judah’s  high  altars  were 
The  eternal  htiU.  Is  a new  Sinai  here? 

Isabel  A.  Saxo.s. 


STARTING  A GRAVEYARD  IN  SELF-RISING. 

Self-Rising  is  now  n prosperous  mining  tow^n  in  Ari- 
xona.  nestling  cozily  among  the  sunny  hills.  It  was  a 
long  time  getting  established  as  a permanent  tow  n.  In 
its  early  years  people  lacktai  couhUence  in  it.  It  had  no 
graveyard.  A good  graveyard  gives  a town  a solid 
asp>cct.  It  shows  that  people  are  settling  there  perma- 
nently. Business  men,  hunting  for  locations,  would 
come  and  look  at  Self-Rising,  and  leave.  It  was  devoid 
of  that  homelike  cheerfulness  which  a graveyard  flings 
over  a town.  Capitalists  w'ould  not  invest  money  in  it. 
Capital  is  timid.  It  shuns  a town  which  has  no  grave- 
yard. llte  reason  Self-Rising  was  for  so  long  a lime 
denied  the  comforts  of  a graveyard  w-as  because  its  first 
settlers  came  from  a town  about  ten  miles  olT.  and,  when 
they  died,  w'ould  return  to  the  older  town.  This  got  to 
be  a custom.  All  decent  people  wanted  to  be  buried  at 
the  old  town.  Every  one  considered  himself  decent, 
though  the  weight  of  public  sentiment  might  have  been 
inclined  the  other  w ay.  'Fhe  death  of  a man,  as  a gen- 
eral thing,  is  a matter  of  no  particuLir  moment  to  any 
one  except  himself,  and  he  himself  seems  indifferent 
about  it  after  he  is  dead.  But  in  Self-Rising  the  death 
of  a man  involved  others.  I’here  was  the  funeral  to  at- 
tend. It  took  a round  trip  of  twenty  miles  to  attend  it 


This  gave  the  attendants  ample  time  to  think  upon 
death— more,  probably,  tlian  they  wanted  to  use.  Twen- 
ty miles  of  looking  solemn  had.  after  a while,  its  effect. 
I'he  residents  of  Self-Rising  began  to  wear  a serious  ex- 
pression all  the  time,  as  if  they  were  thinking  alx>ut 
dying.  It  finally  got  so  that  the  livery-man  and  the 
undertaker  were  the  only  persons  In  town  who  seemed 
to  feel  the  genuine  joy  of  existence.  Business,  too,  was 
affected.  Men  had  to  spend  too  much  time  on  that  sol- 
emn twenty  miles.  Yet  they  fell  a delicacy  aliout  re- 
fusing to  attend  funer.ds.  The  citizens  of  ISelf-Rising 
discussed  the  expotliency  of  building  a graveyard  of 
their  own.  But  when  a man  died,  and  it  was  proposed 
to  start  a graveyard  by  making  him  the  corner-stone,  his 
frienils  would  object.  They  would  say : 

“Oh.  he‘ll  feel  lonesome  there  by  himself.” 

Then  men  who  had  the  prosj>eriiy  of  Self-Kising  at 
heart,  and  were  anxious  to  shake  off  the  ri^enty  miles 
that  w'crc  preying  on  its  vitals,  tried  to  hire  a man  to  l)C 
buried  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  as  a starter.  But, 
as  it  was  necessary  to  die  first,  there  was  no  great  rush 
for  the  job.  There  were  men  in  the  cimp  who  desired 
employment,  but  they  were  transient  persons,  dial  did 
not  want  to  engage  |K‘rmanently.  TItis  job  of  starting 
a graveyard  was  offered  as  a steady  one.  Any  m-an 
taking  it.  and  giving  satisfaction,  would  be  allowed  to 
keep  it  as  long  as  he  wished  to  follow  the  business. 
One  day,  while  Self-Ki.sing  was  still  struggling  with  the 
twenty-mile  prolilem,  two  roughs,  new  men  in  the  camp, 
engaged  in  a desperate  fight  with  pistols.  Their  forces 
were  all  slain.  As  they  had  no  friends,  and  seemed  un- 
friendly to  each  other,  it  was  thought  they  would  l>e 
good  material  with  which  to  found  a graveyard.  They 
were  buried  on  the  edge  of  town,  side  by  side.  z\s  they 
had  fallen  tc^ether  in  life,  it  wxs  deemed  meet  that  they 
should  not  be  parteti  m death.  A renewal  of  hostilities, 
on  account  of  the  closeness  of  their  resting  places,  was 
not  feared,  as  each  seemed  satisfied  with  the  tuni  the 
fight  had  taken.  No  complaint.  Men  who  had  often 
traveled  the  twenty  miles  congratulated  themselves  on 
this  foundation  for  a graveyard.  They  thought  it  would 
afford  a rallying  point  for  Self-Rising's  dead.  They 
mistook.  An  old  resident  would  still  dropoff  ocaision- 
olly,  but  he  would  shun  the  new  graveyard  with  the 
stubborn  stiffness  of  a dead  man. 

By  and  by.  a book-agent  came  into  the  camp.  He 
was  very  persistent  in  soliciting  subscriptions.  The 
more  a person  endeavored  to  gel  away  from  the  book- 
agent  the  more  he  got  mingled  and  mixed  up  with  him. 
If  one  tried  to  refuse  to  subscribe  that  moment  he  could 
feel,  as  it  were,  the  book-agent  beginning  to  wind 
around  him — slowly,  but  surely.  One  morning  that 
book-agent  was  found  dead  on  a lack  street.  It  was 
thought  that  possibly  he  had  met  with  foul  play.  His 
head  was  split  open,  and  a bloody  hay-knife  was  lying 
near  his  lifeless  form.  But  the  sections  of  his  head  had 
been  stuck  together  again,  seemingly  to  prevent  sus- 
picion, and  make  it  look  like  a suicide.  The  book- 
agent  was  burie<l  at  the  new  graveyard.  This  made  a 
third  grave.  Still,  occasion.ally,  an  old  citizen  of  the 
place  would  die,  hut  his  friends  would  not  consent  that 
he  should  be  buried  in  the  new  graveyard.  T*hey  were 
afraid  the  book-agent  might  hem  him  up  in  his  coflin, 
where  he  could  not  help  himself,  and  worry'  him  for  all 
time.  A negro  min.slrel  irouix*  came  round  to  Self-Ris- 
ing. When  they  ojK*ncd  in  the  evening,  and  began  to 
get  off  their  jokes,  a very  venerable  man  in  tlie  audience 
arose  to  his  feet.  He  was  nineiy-two  years  old,  and 
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had  spent  three-quarters  of  a century  in  the  East  Indies, 
where  he  had  drifted  as  a sailor-boy.  He  was  indig- 
nant when  he  arose.  He  pronounced  the  minstrels  a 
fraud : said  he  had  heard  those  same  jokes  nearly  a cen- 
tury ago,  when  he  was  a lad  in  Boston.  The  boys 
backed  the  old  man  up.  A fight  ensued.  One  of  the 
minstrels  was  killed.  He  w’ent  to  the  new  burying- 
ground.  A lecturer  visited  Self-Rising  to  lecture  on  his 
inwels  in  Australia,  He  never  traveled  more.  Fourth 
grave.  A great  many  kinds  of  people  came  to  Self- 
Rising,  looking  around.  Some  remained,  some  passed 
on.  A Freibuiger  came.  He  wore  spectacles.  The 
good  people  of  the  camp  thought  they  had  done  noth- 
ing to  deserve  this  visit.  He  said  he  had  wandered  all 
over  the  world.  He  didn't  wander  any  further.  Dur- 
ing his  life  he  had  been  useless,  but  in  death  he  became 
handy  for  a fifth  grave.  His  spectacles  were  susf>cndcd 
from  a stick  over  his  grave.  Swinging  in  the  sighing 
wind  they  gave  a warning  click.  Still,  no  old-time  in- 
habitant of  Self-Rising  was  buried  in  the  growing  grave- 
yard. A young  man,  beardless,  and  in  his  teens,  came 
into  camp.  He  was  from  the  East,  where  he  had  been 
reading  dime  novels  until  he  could  stand  it  no  longer, 
and  had  just  buckled  on  two  pistols  and  a long  knife, 
and  started  to  the  West,  to  make  life  burdensome  to  the 
Indians.  When  he  reached  Self-Rising  he  had  not  seen 
any  Indians,  but  had  passed  over,  some  wild-looking 
country,  had  seen  a bear's  tracks  and  a dead  coyote. 
He  felt  lonesome  and  timid,  and  was  glad  enough  to  get 
into  the  camp.  He  said  he  wished  he  was  back  home. 
He  remained  timid.  A shock  of  an  earthquake  came 
one  day.  He  was  not  expecting  it.  He  fell  to  the 
earth.  He  never  rose  more.  Fright.  The  sixth  grave. 
His  father  came  out  and  erected  a tombstone  over  the 
grave.  It  was  a stylish-looking  piece  of  rock;  had  the 
figure  of  a lamb  on  it — one  that  looked  sick  and  was 
about  to  die.  That  Iamb  took.  The  old  citizens  began 
to  want  to  rest  under  the  shadow  of  that  tombstone. 
Time  rolled  on.  They  gathered  around  it,  one  by  one, 
and  each  had  a tombstone  with  a dying  lamb  on  it. 
And  now  Self-Rising  has  as  flourishing  a graveyard  as 
there  is  in  Arizona.  It  is  a source  of  pride  to  the  people 
of  the  town.  The  arid  south  wind  still  whips  the  more 
arid  hills  in  the  vicinity  of  Self- Rising;  the  whirlwind 
lifts  the  fine  sand  into  the  thin  air,  and  the  ominous  click 
of  the  Freiburger's  spectacles  goes  on. 

Lock  Melone, 


CARLYLE. 

ITiere  were  six  of  us  there  in  the  parlor. 

We  were  talking  of  “culture"  and  “art;” 

We  exhausted  Guido,  Leonardo, 

And  we  touched  upon  Kant  and  Descartes. 

We  soared  upon  Music's  high  pinions. 

We  descanted  on  Tennj'son’s  style. 

And  were  w’idely  apart  in  opinions 
Till  somebody  mentioned  Carlyle. 

Then  three  of  them  itaid  he  w.16  “charming,” 
And  two  of  them  said  he  was  “grand,” 

And  1 found  my  position  alarming 

^^^en  I asked.  “Could  they  all  understand?” 

They  declared  him  exceedingly  simple. 

If  oi>e's  omtpnktnshn  were  dear; 

And  1 caught  the  faint  trace  of  a dimple 
That  redeemed  a fair  face  from  a sneer. 


I left  them  extolling  his  grandeur. 

And  went  to  my  room,  where  I wrote 

A nonsensical  extravaganza. 

With  the  meaning  entirely  afloat. 

It  contained  not  the  faintest  suns;esiion ; 

It  was  turgid,  obscure,  and  oblique. 

But  so  solemn  you'd  swear,  if  not  wi<idom. 

It  was  something  exceedingly  like. 

I returned  down  the  stairs,  and  I said, 

**  Don't  allow  the  lateness  to  part  us 

Until  first,  with  permission.  I've  read 

I'his  fine  extract  from  Sartor  Rnariiu.’* 

I read  it  with  slow  declamation. 

And  I empha-sired  each  misty  clause. 

They  received  it  with  loud  acd.-imaiion. 

And  with  most  unstinted  applause. 

They  said  it  was  “grand”  and  “prophetic,** 

They  admired  its  profound,  learned  style. 

And  declared  that  where’er  they  had  met  it 
They'd  have  known  it  was  penned  by  Carlyle. 

Icon  O.  Cuast. 


DRUMS. 

Thai  bright  May-day,  months  .ago.  while  looking  from 
; my  window  on  the  procession  which  had  formed  to 
wreathe  with  flowers  of  remembrance  the  graves  of 
heroes  fallen  in  ihe  war  of  the  rebellion,  all  sorts  of 
queer  thoughts  kept  running  riot  in  my  head.  They 
were  memories  rather  than  thoughts,  and  were  called 
into  life  by  the  beat  of  the  drum. 

Not  only  that  the  martial  music  of  the  drums  was 
such  that  it  might  have  aroused  the  fallen  brav^  from 
their  gory  beds,  but  the  sound  recalled  to  my  mind  other 
drums  1 had  heard  beaten,  in  different  localities  and 
under  a variety  of  conditions.  Tliose  broad  fields  of 
glory,  the  Soldiers’  Cemeteries,  sprang  up  before  ray 
eyes,  and  I heard  again  the  fife  and  drum  that  led  the 
single  file  of  soldiers  who  liore  a sleeping  comrade  to 
his  last  repose.  How  many  times,  when  out  for  an 
afternoon's  drive  in  the  vicinity  of  St.  I.ouis.  during  the 
dark  days  of  that  unhappy  time,  did  we  meet  such  a 
cortigt — impressive  from  its  very  simplicity.  But  of  the 
poignancy  of  grief  and  the  depths  of  sorrow  which  these 
little  squeaking  fifes,  accompanied  by  the  beat  of  muf- 
fled drums,  will  express,  no  one  can  have  any  idea,  un- 
less he  has  heard  for  himself. 

How  differently  the  drums,  unmuffled,  and  in  reso- 
nant tones,  sounded  when  heading  a new  regiment  that 
passed  through  .the  streets  on  their  way  from  Renton 
Barracks  to  their  first  battle-field.  Clear  and  sharp  the 
fifes  piped  out  their  shrill  notes,  and  the  drummer-boys 
lustily  beat  their  drums,  as  if  they  had  no  thought  for 
the  bullets  that  would  soon  whistle  about  their  ears,  and 
lay  them  low  on  the  field.  The  most  striking  object  in 
a photograph  of  the  Antietam  battle-field,  taken  soon 
after  that  fierce  fight  was  the  lifeless  form  of  a drummer- 
boy,  amid  the  slain,  his  poor  dead  arms  still  bent  as  if 
holding  the  drum-sticks — his  drum,  broken,  lying  a 
Slone' s-throw  away. 

With  what  deafening  rattle  the  innumerable  drums 
were  Ijcaten  in  the  gr.and  parade  at  the  close  of  the  war, 
in  Washington , when  Sherman's  “hummers" — the  bona 
fide  article — brought  up  the  rear  of  that  almost  cntlloss 
cavalcade!  Darkies  and  bummers,  mixed,  riding  or 
driving  before  them  mules  and  donkeys,  on  which  were 
perched  live  specimens  out  of  Noah's  Ark,  from  a rac- 
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coon  to  a Thomas^t ! Such  screeching  of  parrots  and 
crowing  of  game>cocks,  such  bleating  of  young  lambs 
and  chattering  of  old  monkeys,  were  never  heard  before 
nor  since.  They  were  all  war-trophies,  and  so  many 
proofs  that  the  drummer-boy  had  ** beaten"  his  way 
through  the  South  with  success. 

No  beating  of  drums  ever  excited  the  same  feeling  as 
the  sound  of  the  "long-roll"  through  the  streets  of 
W'ashinglon  on  the  night  of  Lincoln's  assassination. 
To  those  who  were  already  asleep  when  the  news  of  the 
tragedy  became  known — which  it  did  al>out  two  minutes 
after  the  dread  deed  had  been  done — the  sudden  alarm 
must  have  been  fearfully  startling.  Even  to  myself,  who 
happened  to  be  only  a block  or  two  away  from  Ford’s 
Theater,  one  of  a numerous  party,  this  sounding  of  the 
general  alarm  had  something  terrifying,  thoughjapprised 
of  the  murder  a moment  before  by  a bare-headed,  wild- 
eyed individual  who  rushed  into  the  house,  and  threw 
open  the  parlor-doors  without  the  ceremony  of  knock- 
ing or  asking  permission  to  enter. 

A hollow  mockery  is  the  drumming  of  the  little  band 
at  the  head  of  recruits  or  regular  soldiery  on  the  march 
to  a frontier  post.  Wearily  they  plod  along  through 
sand.  dust,  or  mud,  with  the  rain  pouring  or  the  sun 
blaring  down  on  their  drooping  heads.  Pretty  soon  a 
village  or  settlement  comes  into  sight,  and  instantly  the 
noisy  taps  of  the  drum-sticks  and  the  ear-splitting^squeals 
of  the  fife  seem  frantically  to  assert  and  insist  that 
"there's  nothing  half  so  funny,  nor  so  full  of  harmless 
glee,  as  the  roving  joyous  life  of  a bold  soldier  boy.  ” 

Entirely  different  these  same  drums  sound  when  the 
post  or  the  camp  has  been  reached,  and  the  brisk  tattoo 
seems  to  say,  "Well,  we're  in  an  Indian  country,  and 
we've  all  got  scalps  to  lose,  but  we'll  keep  a sharp  look- 
out for  ‘Lo’ by  day  and  by  night"  "Taps"  have  a 
more  quieting,  reassuring  sound;  they  say,  "All  safe; 
bghts  out;  good  night"  In  the  morning  when  the 
sun  rides  high  above  the  mountain  that  looks  down  on 
the  plain,  and  giiard-mount  goes  forw*ard  in  camp,  the 
drums  seem  to  call  out  volubly  to  the  rugged  hights, 
"We're  all  here  yet,  and  we  all  mean  to  stay,  though  a 
soldier's  life  in  these  parts  is  not  so  very  gay." 

Wiial  sort  of  a noise  the  drum  makes  when  it  sounds 
the  call  for  battle  when  fighting  begins  in  earnest,  I 
don't  know;  I never  made  strenuous  efforts  to  gel  near 
enough  to  Icam.  As  a fear-inspiring  instrument,  the 
drum  may  be  named  when  in  the  hands  of  the  small 
boy,  about  Christmas  time. 

The  drum,  as  an  educator,  is  spoken  of  by^Heine  in 
bis  Book  It  Grand. 

" ParbUut"  he  says,  "how  much  do  I not  owe  to 
the  French  drummer  who  was  quartered  at  our  house ; 
who  looked  like  a devil,  but  was  good  as  an  angel  at 
heart,  and  beat  the  drum  so  excellently  well.  It  was  a 
small,  mobile  figure,  with  a terrible  black  mustache, 
from  under  which  the  red  lips  pouted  fiercely,  while  the 
black  eyes  darted  hither  and  thither.  Little  boy  that  I 
was.  I stuck  to  him  like  a burr,  helped  him  lo  brighten 
his  buttons  till  they  shone  like  mirrors,  to  whiten  his 
vest  with  chalk  — for  Monsieur  le  Grand  was  anxious  to 
please — and  followed  him  to  the  parade  and  guard- 
mount.  Tlierc  was  nothing  then  but  glitter  of  anus  iind 
merriment — Us  jours  de  fifes  son/  fassis.  Monsieur  le 
Grand  knew  but  little  broken  German,  only  the  princi- 
ple expressions — 'bread,'  'kiss,*  honor;’  but  he  could 
make  himself  very  well  understood  on  his  drum.  If, 
for  instance,  I did  not  know  what  the  word  'HterU' 
meant,  he  beat  the  'Marseillaise,'  and  I understood 


him.  Did  I not  know  the  meaning  ot  the  word  'egaliUj 
he  played  the  march,  'Ca  *><»/  (a  ira!  Les  aristocrats 
d la  lanternej  and  I comprehended. 

"Once  he  wanted  to  explain  lo  me  the  word  ' t AlU- 
magnej  and  he  drummed  that  all  too  primitive  tune 
which  we  hear  at  country  fairs,  where  they  have  trained 
dogs  to  perform,  * Dum,  dura,  duni.'  It  made  me  mad, 
but  I understood  him.  * * I speak  of  the  palace 
garden  at  Dusseldorf,  where  I often  lay  on  the  grass 
and  listened  devoutly  when  Monsieur  le  Grand  told  of 
the  deeds  of  war  the  great  Emperor,  beating  the  marclies 
which  were  drummed  during  those  actions,  so  that  I 
vividly  saw  and  heard  it  all.  I saw  the  passage  over 
the  Simplon,  the  Emperor  in  front,  behind  him  climb- 
ing the  brave  Grenadiers,  while  the  startled  birds  croaked 
overhead,  and  the  glaciers  thundered  in  the  distance ; I 
saw  the  Emperor,  the  flag  in  his  arm,  on  the  bridge  at 
Lodi ; I saw  the  Emperor  in  his  gray  cloak  at  Marengo ; 
1 saw  the  Emperor  on  his  horse  at  the  battle  by  Ute 
P)Tamids  — nothing  but  powder,  smoke,  and  Mame- 
lukes there  ; 1 saw  the  Emperor  at  the  battle  of  Ausier- 
litz.  Huit  how  the  bullets  whistled  over  the  smooth 
ice  plane.  1 saw,  I heard  the  battle  at  Jen.t  — dura, 
dum,  dum ; I saw,  I heard  the  battle  of  Kilau,  Wa- 
gram — but  really,  I could  hardly  bear  it  any  more.  Mon- 
sieur Ic  Grand  drummed  so  that  my  own  tympanum 
was  almost  destroyed. 

"While  seated  on  the  old  bench  in  the  palace  gar- 
den, dreaming  myself  back  into  the  past,  I heard  con- 
fusetl  voices  behind  me,  deploring  the  hard  fate  of  the 
poor  Frenchmen  who  had  been  dragged,  during  the 
Russian  war,  to  Siberia,  and  held  there  as  prisoners  for 
years,  although  peace  had  been  proclaimed,  and  who 
were  only  now  returning  home.  When  I looked  around 
1 saw  them,  these  orphan  children  of  glory.  Through 
the  rents  of  their  tattered  uniforms  peered  naked  mis- 
ery; in  their  weather-shrunk  faces  lay  sad,  deep-sunken 
eyes ; and,  though  maimed,  limping,  and  feeble,  they 
still  kept  up  a kind  of  military  gait,  and,  strangely 
enough,  a drummer  with  his  drum  staggered  along  at 
their  head.  With  a secret  shudder,  I remembered  the 
story  of  the  soldim  who  fell  in  battle  during  the  day. 
rose  up  agiiin  at  night,  and.  with  the  drummer  at  their 
head,  marched  lowiird  their  native  town. 

"Truly,  this  poor  French  drummer  seemed  to  have 
climbed,  half  decayed,  out  of  his  grave ; it  was  only  a 
shrunken  gray  sha<low,  in  a dirty,  tom  eapete,  a de- 
ceased yellow  face  with  a huge  mustache,  which  hung 
dejectedly  down  over  his  shriveled  lips.  The  eyes  were 
like  blackened  tinder,  in  which  gleam  but  a few  renuiin- 
ing  sparks  ; but  by  a single  one  of  these  sparks  did  I 
rccognite  Monsieur  le  Grand.  He  recognized  me,  loo, 
and  drew  me  down  on  the  grass  beside  him.  and  there 
w'e  sat  again,  as  in  former  times,  when  he  taught  me 
French  and  modern  history  on  his  drum.  It  was  still 
the  old  familiar  drum,  and  I could  not  wonder  enough 
how  he  had  protected  it  from  the  Russian  grasp.  He 
drummed  again,  as  he  used  to,  only  without  speaking. 
Rut  if  his  lips  were  closely  silent,  his  eyes  six>kc  all  the 
more,  lighting  up  victoriously  as  he  played  the  old 
marches.  'I'hc  poplars  beside  us  trembled  as  the  red 
'Guillotine  March'  resounded.  The  struggles  for  lib- 
erty, the  old  battles,  all  the  mighty  deeds  of  the  Em- 
peror he  drummed  as  of  yore,  and  the  drum  seemed  to 
btxomc  a sentient  being,  gl  id  of  the  chance  lo  express 
its  inward  delight. 

"I  heard  again  the  thunder  of  the  cannons,  the 
, whistling  of  the  bullets,  the  din  of  battle;  1 saw  again 
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ihe  death  bravery  of  the  Guards,  the  fluttering  of  the 
banners,  the  Kmperor  on  hU  horse;  but  a s;id  tone 
gradually  crept  into  the  most  exultant  roll.  From  the 
drum  there  came  sounds  in  which  the  wildest  joy  and 
the  deepest  mourning  were  strangely  mingled ; it  was  a 
march  of  victory  and  a funeral  march  at  once.  Lc 
Grands  eyes  were  ghostily  wide  open,  and  in  them  I saw 
nothing  but  a white  field  of  ice  and  snow,  covered  with 
the  dead;  that  was  the  ’ Fiattle  of  the  Mosewa-' 

“I  had  never  thought  that  the  old.  hard  drum  could 
yield  such  wailing  notes  as  Monsieur  le  Grand  now 
drew  from  it.  They  were  beaten  tears,  and  they  sound- 
ed softer  and  softer,  and.  like  a dull  echo,  broke  the 
sighs  from  Lc  Grand  s breast.  And  he  himself  grew 
weaker  and  more  ghost-like:  his  withered  hands  trem- 
bled with  the  cold,  he  sat  as  in  a dream,  only  stirring  the 
air  with  his  drum-sticks,  and  seemed  to  listen  to  voices 
afar  off;  and  at  last  ho  looked  at  me  with  a dot*p— ahyss- 
deep — imploring  look.  1 understood  him ; and  then  liis 
head  fell  on  his  drum  ! 

"Monsieur  le  Grand  never  beat  drum  again  in  this 
life.  Nor  did  his  drum  ever  more  utter  sound.  It 
should  sene  no  foe  of  free<lom  for  a slavish  tattoo.  I 
had  very  well  understood  the  l.ast  imploring  look  of  Le 
Grand.  I drew  the  sword  from  my  cane  and  thrust  it 
through  the  drum  at  once.”  Josei’IIINK  Clifford. 


"WHEN  WITH  A LINGERING  ROSY  LIGHT.'* 

\Frt>m  the  Gtrmnn  0/  Emanuel  Cteihel.\ 

When  with  a lingering  rosy  Hiitht 
The  day  descends  into  (he  sea. 

Love,  in  the  fragrant  beechen  sh.*ide 
Cume  wander  forth  with  me. 

.\bove  us  shines  the  crescent  moon, 

Afar  we  hear  the  nightingale; 

I press  thy  hand,  1 speak  no  word, 

To  break  the  silence  of  the  vale. 

The  highest  bliss  can  find  no  speech. 

For  maddest  love  is  ever  dumb ; 

A glance — a smothered  sigh— a ki^s, 

The  wildest  longing  will  o'ercome. 

Alice  Gray  Cowam. 


TO  A HUNGARIAN  MAIDEN. 

Sweet  friend,  when  I would  speak  to  thee. 

I'd  say  less  than  my  thought,  or  more. 

Because  >*our  presence  moves  me  as  a sea 
By  the  waste  woods  and  winding  shore  ; 

And  many  a pulse  of  ancient  story 

Your  glance  to  my  swift  fancy  brings. 

Such  eyes,  in  days  of  M.ag>-ar  glory, 

Flashed  from  castles,  weird  aitd  hoary. 

On  armies  led  by  hero  kings. 

O soul  dial  hath  had  part  in  history! 

(Pure  women  and  heroic  men  lived  then). 

O royal  one!  Daughter  of  fallen  Hungary, 
Thy  life  has  been  a star  to  common  men. 

Full  of  rare  sweetness,  faith,  and  purity. 

C.  H.  S. 


THOUGHTS  ON  HOME. 

Such  is  the  patriot's  boast,  where'er  we  roam, 

His  first,  best  country  ever  is  at  home. 

Oliver  Goldsmith. 

Happy  the  man,  whose  wish  and  care 
A few  paternal  acres  bound, 

Cotiteni  to  breathe  his  native  ^r, 
la  his  own  ground. 

Ai.bxakdbb  PorE. 

I knew  b>*  the  smoke  that  so  gracefully  curled 
Above  the  green  elms  that  a cottage  was  near. 

And  1 said.  "If  there's  peace  to  be  found  in  the  world, 
A he.%rt  that  is  humble  might  hope  fur  it  here!** 

Thomas  Moore. 

If  solid  h.ippiness  we  prire, 

Within  our  breast  this  jewel  lies. 

And  they  are  fools  that  roam ; 

The  world  hath  nothing  to  bestow, 

From  our  own  selves  our  bliss  must  flow, 

And  that  dear  hut,  our  home. 

Nathakiel  Cottom. 

Around  their  hearths  by  night 
What  gladsome  lo^ks  of  household  love 
Meet  in  the  ruddy  light. 

Itiere  woman's  voice  (lows  forth  in  song. 

Or  childish  tale  is  told ; 

Or  lips  move  tunefully  along 
Some  glorious  page  of  old. 

Felicia  Hbmass. 

I'd  kind  o'  like  to  h.'ive  a cot 
Fixed  on  some  sunny  slope ; a spot 
Five  acres  more  or  less. 

With  maples,  ced.nrs,  cherry  trees. 

And  poplars  whitening  in  the  breeze. 

*1' would  suit  my  taste,  I guess, 

To  have  the  porch  with  vines  o’erhung. 

With  bells  of  pendant  woodbine  swung, 

In  every  bell  a bee ; 

And  round  my  latticed  window  spread 
A clump  of  ruses,  white  and  red. 

To  solace  mine  and  me, 

1 kind  o'  think  1 should  desire 
To  hear  around  the  lawn  a choir 
Of  wood-birds  singing  sweet; 

And  'in  a dell  I'd  have  a brook 
Where  I might  sit  and  read  my  book. 

Such  should  be  my  retreat. 

Far  from  the  city’s  crowd  and  noise; 

There  would  1 rear  the  girls  and  bojrs, 

(1  have  some  two  or  three.) 

And  if  kind  Heaven  should  bless  my  store 
With  fis'e,  or  six.  or  seven  more, 

How  happy  1 would  be ! Anon. 


A NEW  SERIAL. 

The  editor  takes  pleasure  in  announcing  a brilliant 
scri.1l  story  commencing  with  the  next  number  of  The 
Californian,  and  running  through  the  rentainder  of 
the  year,  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  W.  C.  Morrow,  whose 
short  sketches  and  stone's  in  this  magazine  have  attract- 
ed such  wide  and  favorable  notice. 
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“TO  THE  VICTORS  BELONG  THE  SPOILS.” 


It  is  one  of  the  cherished  theories  of  this 
Government  that  every  citizen  participates,  by 
his  vote,  in  determining  its  policy.  Its  policy, 
by  reason  of  the  diversity  and  pericrsity  of 
human  nature,  is  the  subject  of  controversy. 
These  controversies  are  molded  into  a greater 
or  less  degree  of  definiteness  by  political  par- 
ties. Political  parties  are,  therefore,  the  mouth- 
pieces through  which,  and  the  instruments  by 
which,  the  individual  citizen  impresses  his  views 
upon,  and  aids  in  shaping,  the  policy  of  the 
Government. 

The  ideal  political  party  does  not  possess  the 
essential  attributes  of  permanent  life,  and,  in- 
deed, has  no  real  fitness  for  a continued  exist- 
ence. It  is  essentially  a temporary  association 
of  those  who  desire  to  carry  into  effect  some 
proposed  line  of  policy.  It  does  not,  like  a 
church  or  religious  sect,  aspire  to  the  noble 
task  of  “regenecating  mankind.”  Its  platform 
does  not,  like  a religious  creed,  assume  to  em- 
body a code  of  moral  conduct,  nor  set  forth  a 
general  or  special  “plan  of  salvation.”  Its  con- 
stituents do  not  claim  to  be  the  “elect,”  and 
they  have  no  right  (though  they  frequently  ex- 
ercise it)  to  assert  the  “total  depravity”  of  those 
who  do  not  subscribe  to  their  principles.  The 
church  was  established  for  the  exalted  purpose 
of  supplying  to  the  world  that  wisdom  which  is 
supposed  to  emanate  from  “on  high,”  and  it 
may  well  claim  the  right  to  exist  until  s.alvation 
is  vouchsafed  to  every  unrepentant  sinner.  But 
no  political  party  has  ever  attempted  to  formu- 
late, and  adopt  as  a platform,  a complete  sys- 
tem of  government.  Its  mission  is  necessarily 
limited  to  solving  and  settling  such  immediate 


problems  and  short-lived  issues  as  are  constant- 
ly arising  in  the  history  of  every  government. 

The  true  theorj'  of  a pulitical  party  is,  there- 
fore, that  it  shall  be  an  organized  expression  of 
public  opinion  on  some  present  question  of  pol- 
icy affecting  the  welfare  of  the  State;  that  it 
shall  dissolve  as  soon  as  the  issue  is  settled 
which  led  to  its  form.ation ; and  that  its  constit- 
uent elements  shall  separate,  and  be  at  liberty 
to  unite  with  opposing  parties  upon  any  new 
question  that  may  divide  the  public  mind. 

But,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  such  is  not  the 
theory,  much  less  the  practice,  of  the  real  polit- 
ical party,  which  cl.aims  to  be,  and  is,  in  the 
strictest  sense  of  the  term,  a permanent  organ- 
ization. It  scorns  the  imputation  of  dealing 
simply  with  single  issues,  but  assumes  to  pos- 
sess a fountain  of  wisdom  from  which  it  may 
draw  ad  libitum  for  all  future  emergencies.  It 
guarantees  to  its  constituents  that  it  has  abun- 
dant skill  and  virtue  to  meet  and  successfully 
cope  with  any  and  every  new  issue  that  may 
arise.  It  ten.aciously  clings  to  its  party  name 
long  after  the  issues  which  led  to  its  formation 
have  been  settled,  and  rallies  its  followers  with 
p.arty  war-cries  that  have  long  since  lost  their 
significance.  Its  party  conventions  are  mighty 
convocations  of  politicians,  who  potentially  dic- 
tate to  the  party  masses  principles  to  which 
they  have  never  assented,  or  more  frequently 
send  forth  weak,  miserable,  and  deceitful  plati- 
tudes, in  the  fonn  of  platforms,  with  which  the 
p.arty  constituents  .are  alike  disgusted  and  in- 
dignant. It  pl.aces  in  nomination,  as  “standard 
bearers,”  men  who  do  not  represent  the  princi- 
ples of  the  party,  or  of  whom  the  party  masses 
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have  never  heard.  It  then  tyrannically  cracks 
the  party  whip  around  the  legs  of  the  weak  and 
cringing  office-seeker,  who  hopes  for  party  pre- 
ferment, and  relentlessly  hurls  the  dread  anath- 
emas, “sorehead”  and  “bolter,”  at  the  recalci- 
trant follower  who  questions  the  infallibility  of 
its  party  decrees.  It  promises  offices  to  those 
who  shall  show  themselves  most  diligent  and 
successful  in  securing  party  majorities,  and 
threatens  dire  punishment  on  those  who,  hold- 
ing office,  do  not  vote  the  party  ticket.  It 
makes  good  both  its  promise  and  its  threat,  by 
distributing  to  its  party  “workers”  offices,  clerk- 
ships, and  even  janitorships,  as  long  as  they 
hold  out,  and  by  summarily  removing  party  op- 
ponents, or  even  party  friends  who  have  not 
shown  sufficient  zeal  in  supporting  the  party 
ticket,  or  alacrity  in  supplying  places  for  party 
friends.  It  thus  literally  terrifies  its  adherents 
into  supporting  men  and  measures  they  would 
otherwise  oppose,  by  sternly  enforcing  the  rule 
that  political  tenure  of  office  and  hope  of  party 
preferment  depend  entirely  upon  rigid  party 
discipline.  The  well  schooled,  “stalwart”  pol- 
itician is,  therefore,  as  totally  incapable  of  a 
manly  and  independent  political  opinion  as  a 
wretched,  cringing  old  manumitted  slave,  whose 
servility  clings  to  him  after  his  shackles  have 
been  riven. 

Most  fitly,  indeed,  have  these  methods  of  en- 
forcing party  discipline,  advancing  party  inter- 
ests, furthering  party  ends,  and  perpetuating 
party  power,  been  characterized  by  the  humili- 
ating term,  “machine  politics.”  The  modem 
political  party  is  more  than  a mere  “machine.” 
It  is  a huge  car  of  Juggernaut,  that  periodically 
rolls  through  the  length  of  this  republic,  ruth- 
lessly crushing  out  all  pure  political  motives, 
all  disinterested  political  conduct,  and  all  noble 
political  action.  The  stench  that  rises  from 
these  crushed  and  mangled  political  sacrifices 
has  poisoned  the  moral  atmosphere,  and  inocu- 
lated corruption  and  fraud  into  the  deepest 
veins  and  arteries  of  our  body  politic. 

It  would  seem  to  be  the  all-important  ques- 
tion, which  should  engage  the  alarmed  atten- 
tion of  our  statesmen,  to  ascertain,  if  possible, 
the  cause  of  these  monstrous  assumptions  of 
authority,  these  dread  evidences  of  power  and 
influences  of  corruption.  But  the  difficulty  is 
not  so  much  in  detecting  the  c.ause  as  in  com- 
manding the  virtue  to  secure  the  remedy.  The 
cause  is  already  apparent.  We  have  deliberate- 
ly engaged  in  bribery,  by  bartering  offices  for 
votes.  We  have  made  politics  a “trade,”  by 
giving  to  those  who  should  most  successfully 
engage  in  “organizing”  party  campaigns  and 
“carrying”  party  elections  the  right  to  dictate 
and  control  party  appointments,  and  have  thus 


made  the  political  parties,  not  the  vehicles  of 
enforcing  public  opinion  on  political  questions, 
but  mere  bureaus  for  distributing  minor  offices. 
We  have,  in  short,  practically  adopted  that 
most  vicious  and  damnable  of  political  maxims, 
“To  the  victors  belong  the  spoils,”  as  the  rule 
of  conducting  the  civil  service  of  this  republic. 
We  have  engaged  in  this  most  degrading  and 
revolting  of  all  species  of  bribery  until  our 
mor.al  sense  is  calloused  and  our  moral  vision 
blurred,  so  that  we  are  alike  blind  to  the  evils 
and  oblivious  to  the  dangers  that  beset  us.  The 
two  great  political  “machines”  are  about  to  be 
set  in  motion.  At  least  one  million  office-hold- 
ers— Federal,  State,  county,  and  city,  including 
their  wives  <md  children — are,  to-day,  in  breath- 
less anxiety,  fear,  and  suspense,  lest  the  result 
of  the  November  elections  shall  bring  some 
great  calamity  upon  them,  in  the  loss  of  employ- 
ment, income,  and  the  certainty  of  a livelihood. 
On  the  other  hand,  another  million,  or,  perhaps, 
more  nearly  two  million.  Federal,  State,  coun- 
ty, and  city  office-seekers,  with  their  wives, 
children,  and  relatives,  are  secretly  cherishing 
the  hope  and  feasting  upon  the  golden  vision 
of  a fat  office,  and  a more  easy  and  luxurious 
life.  What  a spectacle  for  a civilized  country  1 
What  m.agnificent  compensation  for  party  zeal ! 
WTiat  splendid  pay  for  party  work  1 What  grand 
temptation  to  fraud,  perjury,  and  ballot-box  stuff- 
ing to  the  low,  vulgar,  and  vicious  elements,  who 
are  always  “taken  care  oF’  by  the  shrewd  and 
crafty  political  managers ! 

Who  would  naturally  be  the  winners  in  such 
a race?  Who  would  inevitably  be  the  victors 
in  such  a contest?  The  fellows  with  brazen 
pretensions,  brawny  muscles,  thick  necks,  and 
the  other  fellows  with  long  purses.  What  dis- 
position or  taste  could  a modest,  respectable, 
scholarly  gentleman  have  to  enter  such  an 
arena?  What  proportion  of  public  attention 
could  be  directed  to,  or  what  genuine  disinter- 
ested interest  could  be  felt  in,  any  political  re- 
form in  the  midst  of  such  a low,  vulgar,  and 
contemptible  bread-and-butter  scramble?  And 
yet  we  are  in  the  midst  of  just  such  a contest 
to-day.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  we  so  often  and 
so  constantly  hear  expressions  of  doubt  as  to 
whether,  after  all,  this  republic  is  worth  as 
much  as  we  thought  it  was ; and  w-hether,  after 
all,  England,  with  her  snobbery,  her  senseless 
titles,  and  foolish  class  distinctions,  is  not  a 
safer,  a better,  and  more  desirable  government 
than  ours — recognizing,  as  it  does,  the  fact  that 
the  ignorant  and  vicious  are  not  fit  to  be  trust- 
ed with  the  power  of  governing  themselves,  and 
that  there  must  be  a governing  class?  These 
doubts  are  expressed  by  people  who  have  learn- 
ed by  experience  that  the  political  power  of  this 
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country  has  gone  out  of  the  hands  of  the  peo- 
ple into  the  hands  of  organized  and  corrupt  po- 
litical parties ; and  that  these  parties  are  man- 
aged by  bad  men  who  make  politics  a trade, 
and  by  political  “bosses”  who  use  them  to  keep 
themselves  in  power. 

1 have  thus  fully  set  forth  what  1 deem  to  be 
the  true  province  of  political  parties,  and  have 
alluded,  in  terms  that  may  have  seemed  heated, 
to  the  evils  which  have  been  engrafted  upon 
them  by  the  “spoils”  system — a system  of  con- 
ducting our  civil  service  which  is  recognized  by 
all  thoughtful  men  as  the  greatest  peril  to  the 
existence  of  this  Government,  and  the  most  dif- 
ficult question  with  which  the  future  statesmen 
must  deal.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  it  is  not  so 
much  the  Government  that  needs  reforming  as 
the  political  parties  that  control  the  Govern- 
ment. 

To  reform  a government  is  one  thing;  to  re- 
form a political  party  is  quite  another.  We 
may  reform  the  Government  by  the  use  of  a 
party,  but  how  can  we  reform  a party .’  A party 
is  presumed  to  be  a mere  temporary  organiza- 
tion of  people  who  think  alike  on  some  ques- 
tion of  government  policy,  which  will,  if  let 
alone,  reform  itself.  As  a matter  of  fact,  how- 
ever, it  is  quite  a different  thing.  As  now  or- 
ganized, it  has  all  the  strength  and  permanence 
of  a government  within  a government.  It  is 
supported  and  maintained  by  a species  of  tax, 
in  the  form  of  assessments  upon  the  salaries  of 
the  officers  of  the  Government,  the  salaries  be- 
ing voted  by  the  party  managers  who  have  con- 
trol of  the  Government.  It,  therefore,  draws 
its  support  almost  directly  from  the  Govern- 
ment, and  has  all  the  strength,  and  many  of 
the  functions,  of  a government.  It  is  in  no 
sense,  however,  democratic  in  its  methods.  It 
does  not  condescend  to  consult  its  members  on 
matters  of  great  party  concern.  All  its  impor- 
tant measures  are  concocted  in  secret  party 
caucus.  It  is,  in  short,  a tyrant  of  tyrants.  It 
regards  as  the  basest  treason  any  attempt  to 
reform  its  party  methods,  and  deals  with  trai- 
tors in  a far  more  effectual  and  terrible  manner 
than  our  Government  dealt  with  those  who 
rebelled  against  it;  for  our  Southern  traitors, 
even  the  “Brigadiers,”  have  been  proudly  elect- 
ed, and  have  been  honorably  permitted  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  councils  of  the  nation.  But  the 
party  traitor,  “sorehead,”  or  “bolter,”  does  not 
get  off  so  easily.  He  is  condemned  to  perpetual 
and  ignominious  banishment  from  party  coun- 
cils, to  be  scorned  and  sneered  at  by  all  good, 
well  disciplined  politicians.  If,  therefore,  there 
is  any  one  person  in  the  world  that  the  modem 
political  party  heartily  hates,  it  is  a “reformer.” 
It  never  loses  an  opportunity  to  show  its  con- 


tempt for  him,  and  for  all  reformers  as  a class. 
It  is  peculiarly  fond  of  “practical”  men,  who 
have  come  up  from  the  party  ranks  well  school- 
ed in  all  the  cunning  and  craft  of  political  wire- 
pulling, but  has  a mortal  dread  of  scholarly 
men,  who  have  been  to  college,  or  men  who 
are  suspected  of  having  “theories.”  It  has  thus 
so  fortified  and  entrenched  itself  behind  party 
customs,  usages,  prejudices,  and  traditions,  and 
has  so  perfected  its  machinerj-  in  all  its  endless 
detail  of  methods,  that  any  attempt  to  attack  or 
overthrow  it  is  almost  certain  defeat. 

Nor  is  there  any  inducement  for  these  par- 
ties  to  reform  themselves  by  giving  up  the  con- 
trol of  the  offices,  for  by  so  doing  they  would 
fall  to  pieces  at  once.  There  would  be  nothing 
to  “ rally  " around.  T ake  away  the  “ spoils,”  and 
these  high-sounding  platitudes  which  are  now 
marshaled  in  such  formidable  array  as  political 
platforms  would  sink  into  insignificance,  and  we 
should  be  surpised  to  find  how  little  real  differ- 
ence there  is  between  us. 

The  most  tremendous  evil  of  the  “spoils”  sys- 
tem is  that  it  has  so  corrupted  the  parties  that 
they  do  not  reflect  the  opinions  or  sentiments  of 
their  constituents,  but  are  constantly  presenting 
to  us  false  and  fictitious  issues,  and  not  the  real 
issues  between  the  people.  They  deceive  us, 
and  lie  to  us,  and  make  us  think  there  are  great 
differences,  and  that  our  opponents  have  com- 
mitted, or  are  about  to  commit,  some  great 
political  crime,  which  we  must  immediately  pre- 
vent by  voting  the  party  ticket,  when,  in  truth 
and  in  fact,  there  is  no  real  difference  between 
us  at  all,  and  our  opponents  are  honorable  gen- 
tlemen, but  mere  dupes  like  ourselves.  These 
grave  charges  and  counter- charges  are  made 
purely  for  effect,  in  order  that  our  attention  may 
be  kept  away  from  the  real  questions  at  issue, 
and  from  the  specific  details  of  corruption  and 
bad  government  by  which  these  parties  are  kept 
alive  and  permitted"to  thrive.  Our  voices  are 
thus  drowned  by  the  loud  noise  which  is  con- 
stantly kept  up  about  some  imaginary  danger 
from  our  opponents,  if  they  should  get  into 
power.  If  we  mildly  remonstrate  against  these 
evils  in  national  convention,  we  are  sneeringly 
asked  by  some  incipient  statesman  from  Texas, 
“What  are  we  here  for,  if  it  is  not  for  the 
offices?”  If  we  revolt  against  the  tyranny  of 
party  management,  and  declare  ourselves  in 
favor  of  a reform  in  our  civil  service  system, 
we  are  turned  upon  by  the  imperious  Senator 
from  New  York  with  an  allusion  to  Dr.  John- 
son’s definition  of  patriotism,  as  “the  last  re- 
source of  a scoundrel.” 

Occasionally  we  are  met  by  a condescending 
suggestion  that  the  hope  and  reward  of  office 
form  a sound  basis  of  party  strength  and  cohe- 
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sive  power,  and  create  a healthy  interest  in  pub- 
lic affairs.  Hut  all  history  teaches  that  po- 
litical parties  do  not  need  artificial  means  of 
strenjtth,  and  that  cohesive  power  is  the  very 
kind  of  power  they  ought  not  to  have.  Party 
zeal  is  always  strong  enough,  and  party  spirit 
always  rises  high  enough,  without  the  debasing 
incentive  of  plunder.  As  for  interest  in  public 
affairs,  we  have  always  had  quite  enough,  and 
too  much.  We  are  governed  too  much.  We 
think  toomuch  about  politics, and  too  little  about 
art,  literature,  philosophy,  our  homes,  firesides, 
amusements,  and  the  things  really  worth  think- 
ing about  and  living  for. 

I presume  it  is  not  the  province  of  this  mag- 
azine, and  1 know  it  is  not  the  purpose  of  this 
article,  to  trespass  too  broadly  upon  the  debat- 
able ground  of  party  politics;  but  1 cannot 
close  this  discussion  without  at  least  tracing 
the  evils  to  which  I have  alluded  to  their 
true  source.  The  responsibility  of  their  con- 
tinuance may  be  said  to  be  in  part  common  to 
all  existing  political  parties.  The  responsibil- 
ity of  their  adoption  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment rests  alone  with  the  Democratic  party. 
To  Andrew  Jackson,  the  founder  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic party,*  must  be  awarded  the  unenviable, 
if  not  execrable,  distinction  of  accomplishing 
at  once  the  ruin  and  prostitution  of  American 
politics.  It  was  he,  who,  under  the  advice  and 
tutelage  of  Martin  V^an  liuren,  his  Secretary  of 
State,  summarily  ejected  five  hundred  postmas- 
ters the  first  year  of  his  administration;  and 
it  may,  therefore,  be  truthfully  said  that  the 
Democratic  party  was  bom  and  nursed  into  life 
by  means  of  this  most  foul  crime  against  purity, 
virtue,  and  good  government.  The  celebrated 
maxim  which  I have  quoted  (“the  spoils  of  the 
enemy  belong  to  the  victors”)  was  formulated 
by  Mr.  Marcy,  a noted  New  York  Democratic 
politician  of  the  Van  Buren  school;  and  it  is, 
and  has  been,  one  of  the  “traditions”  of  the 
Democratic  party.  Never,  in  a single  instance, 
in  a Federal,  State,  county,  or  city  election  has 
it  been  departed  from  by  the  members  of  that 
party.  Its  adoption  constituted,  in  a certain 
sense,  an  unpiu-donable  sin,  for  it  was  one  of 
those  peculiar  sins  which  its  contemporaries 
and  opponents  were  forced  to  adopt  in  self-de- 
fense. No  party  could  afford  to  fight  the  Dem- 
ocratic party  without  offering  its  constituents, 
at  least,  as  flattering  inducements  as  those  of- 
fered by  the  Democratic  party  to  those  who 
should  vote  and  work  for  its  party  ticket.  It 

• iHjmocral'  were  called  “Jackson  men”  before  ihey  w’erc 
called  l>cinocra(». 


became  thus,  at  the  instant  of  its  adoption,  a 
fixed  and  settled  doctrine  of  American  politics, 
to  such  an  extent  that  it  is  known  throughout 
the  civilized  world  as  the  “American  system.” 
It  is  true,  the  Democratic  party  demands,  in  its 
platform,  in  the  most  savage  manner,  a thor- 
ough reform  of  the  civil  service;  but  there  is 
no  evitlcnce  that  they  have  any  higher  idea  of 
civil  service  reform  than  turning  Republicans 
out  of  office  and  putting  in  Democrats.  This 
is  tacitly  understood  to  be  the  meaning  of  that 
clause  in  their  platform. 

The  Kepublic.an  party  came  into  power  thirty 
years  after  the  “spoils”  system  had  been  in 
vogue,  and  the  political  thought,  habits,  and 
morals  of  the  American  people  had  become 
fixed.  In  the  magnitude  of  the  impending  peril 
to  our  national  existence  all  lesser  evils  were 
forgotten.  It  found  Democratic  office-holders 
tainted  with  disloyalty,  and  many  of  them  in 
open  treason  against  the  Government.  It  was, 
therefore,  but  natural  that  it  shotild,  at  le.ast, 
follow  the  usual  custom,  and  make  a “clean 
sweep”  of  all  party  opponents,  especially  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  great  Democratic  strict-con- 
struction  doctrine  of  “State  rights”  had  logic- 
ally led  a portion  of  the  Democratic  party  into 
treason  against  the  Federal  Government,  and 
had  prevented  a Democratic  President  from 
crushing  it.  Wars  have  ever  been  fruitful  of 
corruption,  and  our  war  of  the  rebellion  was  no 
exception.  The  civil  service  became  deeply 
tainted  with  corruption.  Since  peace  has  ;,fif- 
teen  years  after  the  war  closed)  been  finally 
declared,  the  Republican,  and  not  the  Democ- 
ratic, party  has  shown  symptoms  of  a genuine 
desire  to  divest  itself  of  party  patronage.  It 
has  twice,  in  national  convention,  rebuked  the 
Conklings,  the  Camerons,  and  the  Logans,  w ho 
became  identified  with  the  “stalwart”  school  of 
“machine”  politicians,  and  has  chosen  from 
among  its  ranks  Presidential  candidates,  one 
of  whom  has  shown  a virtuous  desire  to  im- 
prove the  civil  service,  and  has  made  his  ad- 
ministration eminently  a “clean”  one;  and  the 
other  of  whom  it  is  believed  has  the  strength 
to  combat  and  the  wisdom  to  defeat  any  “Sen- 
atorial ring”  that  may  be  formed  to  crush  him. 
To  permit  the  Democratic  party,  therefore,  to 
bring  forth  its  ancient  Jackson  broom,  with 
which  to  sweep  out  Republican  office-holders, 
would  subserve  no  possible  good,  but  would,  on 
the  contrary,  constitute  the  unjust  pardon  of  a 
foul  crime  against  the  purity  of  American  pol- 
itics, for  which  the  Democratic  party  deserves 
to  die.  H.  N.  Cle-MENt. 
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Over  twenty  years  ago,  during  a visit  to  Da- 
mascus, I enjoyed  the  privilege  of  a personal 
interview  with  Abd-el-Kadcr.  Although  well 
advanced  in  years,  he  was  still  in  the  fullness 
of  his  powers,  mental  and  physic.al.  His  form 
was  as  erect,  his  step  as  elastic,  his  eye  as  pierc- 
ing, as  when,  twenty-five  years  earlier,  he  defied 
the  military  power  of  France.  The  following 
winter  1 spent  in  Algeria.  1 p.assed  over  most 
of  the  ground  made  memorable  by  the  heroic 
struggle  of  the  Algerian  chieftain  and  his  faith- 
ful followers  against  the  invader.  Everywhere 
I found  the  name  of  Abd-el-Kader  spoken  with 
admiration  and  reverence.  He  was  regarded 
as  the  beau  ideal  of  the  hero,  patriot,  states- 
man. Even  Frenchmen  admitted  that  he  was 
the  bravest  of  men,  fought  nobly  against  fear- 
ful odds,  and  deserved  a kindlier  fate.  Having 
seen  the  man,  and  heard  something  of  his  story 
from  his  own  lips,  I was  anxious  to  know  more 
of  the  cause  he  represented,  the  origin  of  the 
struggle,  and  the  motive  and  methods  of  the 
French  invasion.  From  copious  notes  taken 
at  the  time,  but  afterward  consigned  to  the 
limbo  of  neglected  papers,  I give  the  following 
narrative: 

A stirring  story  is  that  of  the  French  con- 
quest of  Algeria — a story  strangely  checkered 
with  glory  and  disgrace.  We  shall  never  have 
it  told  in  all  of  its  terrible  fullness,  since  almost 
the  only  witnesses  who  can  spe.ak  to  us  are 
Frenchmen,  who  would  not  willingly  let  the 
world  know  what  atrocities  have  been  commit- 
ted in  the  name  of  military  .ambition.  .Some 
of  the  chief  actors  are  still  living,  having  achiev- 
ed honor.able  fame  in  other  fields ; others,  like 
Boyer,  have  gone  down  to  dishonored  graves, 
covered  with  undying  infamy. 

There  had  been  long  standing  disputes  be- 
tween the  Algerian  Government  and  the  “Afri- 
can Company,”  a h.alf  legitim.ate,  half  piratical 
concern,  not  unlike  the  East  India  and  Hudson 
Bay  monopolies.  Nobody  knew  which  was  right, 
and  nobody  except  the  Dey  and  the  Directors 
particularly  cared.  The  one  made  large  de- 
mands, which  the  other  refused  to  pay.  In 
1817,  one  M.  Duv.al  was  appointed  Consul-Gen- 
eral to  Algiers,  and  beg,an  his  administration 
by  becoming  the  creature  of  the  African  Com- 
pany, and  ended  by  becoming  the  creature  of 
the  Dey.  One  sunny  morning  the  Consul  went 
to  pay  his  respects  to  his  turbaned  Highness, 


and  becoming  either  tedious,  or  impudent,  or 
both,  the  latter,  who  might  have  had  a quarrel 
I with  his  favorite  wife,  or  slept  badly  the  night 
before,  slapped  him  in  the  face  with  his  fan. 
This  was  an  insult  not  to  be  meekly  borne.  The 
indignant  Consul  struck  his  fl.ag,  and  retired 
from  a post  which  he  had  disgraced  by  his  pu- 
silhanimity.  France  took  fire  at  the  insult  of- 
fered to  her  representative,  and  a fleet  sailed 
for  Algiers.  Certain  demands  made  by  the 
French  Admiral  were  scornfully  refused.  A 
blockade  ensued;  it  w.as  raised;  other  insults 
were  offered  to  the  French  flag;  and,  fin.ally, 
Ch,arles  IX.,  who  wished  to  divert  attention 
from  his  tottering  government  at  home,  resolved 
upon  the  conquest  of  Algeria. 

A force  of  sixty  thousand  men,  commanded 
by  General  Bourment,  sailed  from  Toulon,  and 
landed  fifteen  miles  west  of  Algiers,  on  the  14th 
of  June,  1830.  They  were  received  by  the  Al- 
gerines, and  a skirmish  ensued,  but  without 
much  loss  on  either  side.  In  the  me.antime, 
the  Dey  of  Const.antine,  with  several  thousand 
Kabyles,  had  arrived  to  aid  the  latter,  and  on 
the  19th  a decisive  battle  ensued.  The  Arabs 
were  defeated  with  terrible  slaughter,  and  re- 
treated to  Algiers.  The  French,  elated  with 
success,  followed  close  upon  their  heels.  The 
city,  strongly  walled  and  defended  by  cnonnous 
fortifications,  promised  a sturdy  resistance. 
The  besiegers  commenced  operations  under 
the  Emperor’s  castle  by  erecting  batteries  and 
springing  mines.  Several  spirited  sorties  were 
made,  but  with  no  considerable  success.  On 
the  4th  of  July  the  bombardment  commenced 
in  earnest ; on  the  evening  of  the  same  day  a 
breach  was  made,  and  on  the  5th  the  French  en- 
tered the  city.  The  Arabs  and  Kabyles  fought 
with  great  braveiy,  but  the  Turks  fled  in  the 
thickest  of  the  fight.  The  treasures  of  the  cit- 
adel and  the  palace,  to  the  value  of  many  mill- 
ions, were  seized ; the  few  fanatics  who  still  re- 
sisted were  put  to  the  sword ; the  chief  officers 
of  the  government  were  arrested;  the  Turks 
were  ordered  to  depart  forever;  and  the  Dey, 
nearly  ninety  years  of  age,  was  sent  a prisoner 
to  France. 

Algiers  reduced,  the  French  commander  pre- 
pared to  extend  his  conquests.  Oran,  and  other 
seaport  towns,  speedily  succumbed.  Many  of 
the  petty  chiefs  of  the  vast  interior  gave  in  their 
adhesion  without  striking  a blow,  and  the  tri- 
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color  waved  over  the  fortresses  of  Bougie  and 
Bona.  The  conquest  promised  to  he  too  tame 
for  glory.  But  it  is  one  thing  to  batter  down 
the  walls  of  cities,  and  quite  another  to  conquer 
a people.  The  coast  was  subdued,  but  the  vast 
interior  w.as  rebellious  still.  The  Kabyles  of 
the  Atlas  browbeat  the  garrison  at  Bougie  un- 
der the  very  range  of  its  cannon.  The  wild 
tribes  of  the  Aures  harassed  their  conquered 
brethren.  The  Dey  of  Constantine  hurled  in- 
sulting messages  in  the  teeth  of  the  French 
general.  A large  anny  was  sent  to  chastise  the 
insolence  of  the  latter.  Marshal  St.  Arnaud 
scoured  the  Grand  Kabyle,  pillaging,  burning, 
and  putting  to  the  sword  for  a period  of  eighty 
days.  The  famous  Boyer,  whom  the  French 
soldiers  themselves  have  surn.Tmed  “the  cruel,” 
ravaged  Oran  like  a destroying  angel.  Con- 
stantine surrendered  after  two  sieges,  and  the 
most  frightful  slaughter.  The  Kabyles  Irecame, 
for  the  moment,  quiet;  and  the  wholesome  ter- 
ror of  Boyer  effected  its  mission  in  the  west. 

But  the  conquest  was  not  yet  complete.  There 
was  one  tribe  which  French  craft  could  not 
wheedle  and  French  bullets  could  not  reach. 
These  were  the  Riahs  of  the  Auld,  a hardy  and 
dehant  band  who  dwelt  in  inaccessible  caverns. 
They  had  long  harassed  the  conquerors,  and 
Colonel  P(!lissier,  afterward  Due  de  Malakoff, 
was  dispatched  to  bring  them  under  the  com- 
mon yoke.  Being  pursued,  they  fled  to  their 
caverns.  PiHissier  ordered  faggots  to  be  lighted 
and  thrown  into  the  mouth  of  their  rocky  re- 
treats. He  then  caused  a letter  to  be  thrown 
in,  offering  them  life  if  they  would  surrender. 
They  answered  that  they  would,  provided  the 
French  troops  should  withdraw.  This  was  re- 
fused, and  more  faggots  were  thrown  in.  An- 
other offer  of  life  by  the  French  commander, 
which  was  disdainfully  rejected.  Fire  was  re- 
newed and  rendered  intense.  I leave  a French 
historian  to  tell  the  rest  of  the  dreadful  story: 
“During  this  time  the  shrieks  of  the  unhappy 
wretches  who  were  being  suffocated  were  fear- 
ful ; and  then  nothing  was  heard  but  the  crack- 
ling of  the  faggots.  The  silence  spoke  volumes. 
The  troops  entered  and  found  five  hundred  dead 
bodies.  About  one  hundred  and  fifty  who  still 
breathed  were  brought  out,  but  most  of  them 
expired  shortly  after.”  The  chronicles  of  the 
time  inform  us  that  this  terrible  fire  was  kept 
up  for  two  whole  days  and  nights,  and  that  the 
rocks  were  cleft  with  the  heat. 

While  French  bombshells  were  exploding  in 
the  streets  of  Algiers,  and  French  bayonets  were 
cutting  a bloody  path  to  the  citadel,  a young 
poet  was  studying  at  one  of  the  sacred  schools. 
His  name  was  Abd-cl-Kadcr.  He  was  an  Arab 
by  birth,  and  a Musselman  by  faith.  Endowed 


with  the  enthusi.asm  of  the  child  of  genuis  and 
the  hardy  energy  of  the  patriot,  he  resolved, 
young  as  he  was,  and  dreamer  as  he  had  been 
reputed,  to  rid  his  country  of  the  invader  or 
perish  in  her  cause.  He  had  been  an  eye-wit- 
ness of  the  downfall  of  the  beautiful  city,  .and 
had  breathed  his  mingled  r.age  and  sorrow  in 
lines  of  which  the  following  is  but  a feeble 
translation ; 

‘ ■ Oh  ! Lament  over  Algiers,  over  its  p;llaces, 

Over  its  forts,  which  were  so  stately ! 

Oh ! lament  over  its  mosques,  over  the  prayers  which 
were  said  therein. 

And  over  the  seats  of  marble 
From  whence  gleamed  the  rays  of  Faith  1 
Oh  1 Lament  over  its  minarets,  over  the 
Chants  which  were  chanted  from  them. 

Over  the  Talbas  and  the  schools,  and  those 
Who  read  the  Koran ! 

Oh  1 lament  over  the  Zaant.as,  whose  doors  have  been 
closed. 

And  over  the  teachers  who  have  become  wanderers  I 
Oh  1 lament  over  its  Kaidis  and  its  wise  Muftis, 

'Hie  pride  of  the  city  who  made  the  Religion  to  pros- 
per 1 

They  are  gone,  forlorn  and  sad  hearted ; 

They  are  dispersed  among  the  people — the  unfortu- 
nate 1" 

He  left  Algiers,  and  went  among  the  tribes 
of  Mascara,  by  whom  he  was  appointed  Emir. 
His  illustrious  origin,  his  eloquence,  his  mag- 
netic influence,  soon  gathered  hosts  around  him. 
He  inflamed  the  minds  of  his  rude  followers  by 
his  impassioned  appeals,  his  poems,  and  his 
citations  from  the  Sacred  Books.  He  claimed 
descent  from  Fatima,  beloved  of  the  Prophet, 
assumed  the  gift  of  divination,  and  pretended 
to  hold  converse  with  Saints  and  the  Father  of 
the  F'aith.  He  soon  became  an  oracle — was 
looked  upon  as  one  anointed  from  on  high,  who 
was  to  exterminate  the  infidels  and  restore  the 
tarnished  glory  of  Islam.  Putting  himself  at 
the  he.ad  of  a force  of  twelve  thousand  warriors, 
he  marched  boldy  against  the  enemy,  with  all 
the  zeal  of  a fanatic  and  all  the  faith  of  a dev- 
otee. He  laid  waste  their  possessions;  rav- 
aged with  fire  and  sword  the  country  of  the  sub- 
ject tribes ; reduced  in  turn  Arzew,  Mostoganem 
and  other  important  posts;  drove  the  French 
garrison  within  the  walls  of  Oran,  and  by  a de- 
cisive battle  on  the  banks  of  the  Tafna,  extorted 
a treaty  investing  him  with  the  title  of  Sultan, 
and  ceding  to  him  the  whole  of  the  immense 
country  between  the  mouth  of  the  Chelef  and 
the  frontier  of  Morocco.  This  treaty,  the  con- 
cession of  despair,  the  French  perfidiously  vio- 
lated a few  months  after.  Abd-el-Kader  then 
literally  “carried  the  war  into  Africa,”  by  seizing 
important  points,  and  pushing  his  conquests  to 
the  walls  of  Algiers.  The  tide  of  fortune  which 
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had  borne  him  to  the  eminence  of  one  of  the 
most  successful  generals  of  modern  times  now 
deserted  him.  He  was  overcome  by  superior 
numbers,  and  sought  refuge  in  Morocco.  But 
it  was  a dangerous  vicinity  for  so  hardy  a foe, 
and  the  French  demanded,  at  the  cannon’s 
mouth,  that  the  shelter  he  sought  should  be  de- 
nied. He  then  fled  to  the  desert,  armed  the 
rude  tribes  of  the  Sahara  in  defense  of  the 
True  Faith,  descended  like  a thunderbolt  upon 
the  French  possessions,  carried  terror  and  car- 
nage into  the  tents  of  the  conquered  tribes,  and 
extorted  another  treaty,  which  his  enemies  broke 
on  the  childish  plea  that  he  oppressed  the  Arabs. 
Again  he  met  reverses.  His  fortunes  becoming 
desperate,  he  penetrated,  in  the  capacity  of  a 
pilgrim,  accompanied  by  a few  followers,  into 
the  heart  of  the  Grand  Kabyle,  and  sought  the 
alliance  of  those  hardy  mountaineers,  tradi- 
tional enemies  of  the  Arabs,  against  a common 
foe.  The  words  he  addressed  to  those  stiff- 
necked patriots  are  worthy  of  our  own  Wash- 
ington : 

"Know  well,"  said  he,  "that  if  I had  not  opposed 
myself  to  the  French  they  would,  long  ere  this,  have 
thrown  themselves  like  a raging  sea  uixm  you.  You 
would  have  seen  what  neither  the  times  past  nor  the 
lime  present  have  witnessed.  They  have  not  left  their 
country  but  to  make  yours  enslaved.  I am  the  thorn 
which  God  has  placed  in  their  side,  and  if  you  will  ,aid 
me.  I will  cast  them  into  the  sea.  Rut  if  you  will  not 
listen  to  my  words,  you  will  one  day  repent ; but  your 
repentance  will  be  in  vain." 

They  did  not  listen  to  his  words ; but  the  in- 
vader came  ere  they  were  aware,  and  the  ruins 
of  a hundred  villages  attested  the  truth  of  the 
warning. 

There  was  nothing  more  to  hope.  What 
could  mere  eloquence  and  undisciplined  cour- 
age effect  against  a hundred  thousand  bayonets  ? 


His  strong  points  seized,  his  followers  cut  to 
pieces,  his  attendants  bribed,  hunted  from  vil- 
lage to  village,  from  mountain  to  mountain,  his 
retreat  cut  off,  every  hope  of  succor  gone,  the 
quarry  fell  at  last ; but  it  was  not  until  he  ex- 
torted, as  a condition  of  surrender,  permission 
to  reside  at  Mecca  or  Alexandria — conditions 
which  were  granted  in  the  letter  and  broken  in 
the  deed.  After  a treacherous  confinement  of 
some  years,  he  was  finally  released,  with  per- 
mission to  reside  in  Damascus. 

And  even  yet  Algeria  was  not  entirely  con- 
quered. More  than  once  since  the  downfall  of 
Abd-el-Kader  has  the  French  power  tottered, 
though  sustained  by  a force  three  times  as  great 
as  the  standing  army  of  the  United  States.  The 
Arabs  of  the  plains  had  succumbed,  but  the 
Kabyles  of  the  mountains — a distinct  and  sturdy 
race,  to  whom  war  was  a pastime  and  peace  a 
drudgery — had  not  yet  learned  to  bend  their 
necks  to  the  yoke.  It  took  F ranee  twenty  years 
to  subdue  them,  while  even  yet  outbreaks  are 
not  infrequent.  Less  than  two  years  ago  a seri- 
ous insurrection  broke  out,  which  it  took  much 
treasure  and  blood  to  put  down. 

Injustice  brings  its  own  punishment.  Rapine, 
spoliation,  unholy  conquest,  sooner  or  later  re- 
act upon  the  evil  doer.  Algeria,  rich  in  re- 
sources, blessed  with  a genial  climate  and  a 
fertile  soil,  has  been  a curse  to  France.  It  is  a 
drain  of  many  millions  annually  upon  its  treas- 
ury. It  has  required  a large  standing  army  to 
keep  the  conquered  tribes  in  subjection.  The 
colonists  are  neither  contented  nor  prosperous ; 
the  natives  have  acquired  many  of  the  vices, 
with  none  of  the  virtues,  of  civilization.  There 
is  a blight  upon  the  land.  The  iron  has  entered 
its  soul.  The  F renchman  has  established  peace, 
but  it  is  the  peace  of  decay. 

Samuel  Williams. 


FORGOTTEN. 

Oh,  my  heart,'when  life  is_,done. 

How  happy  will  the  hour  be! 

All  its  restless  errands  run ; 

Noontide  past,  and  set  of  sun. 

And  the  long,  long  night  begun ; 

How  happy  will  the2hour_be  1 

Sunlight,  like  a butterfly. 

Drop  down  and  kiss  the  roses; 

Starlight,  softly  come,  and  lie 
Where  dreamful  slumber  closes; 

But  Death,  sweet  Death,  be  nigh,  be  nigh, 

Where  love  in  peace  reposes!  Ina  D.  Cooluki'IH. 
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HELEN’S 

A motherless  girl  of  fifteen  is  tlie  most  utter- 
ly unprotected  and  desolate  of  God's  creatures. 
Who  should  know  that  better  than  1,  whose 
young  life  was  wrecked  for  want  of  a mothers 
counsel  when  I needed  it  most?  It  may  be  I 
would  have  been  headstrong  and  willful  as 
other  girls  have  been ; it  may  be  I would  have 
taken  my  own  way  in  spile  of  my  mother’s 
warning,  and  made  her  unhappy  thereby;  it 
may  be  I would  have  been  just  as  selfish  and 
unheeding  and  cruel  to  her  as  others  1 have 
seen ; but,  looking  back  upon  that  time,  I only 
feel  that  my  life  might  have  been  difl'erent  if  it 
had  been  guided  into  the  proper  channel  by  a 
mother’s  loving  wisdom.  But  I was  fatherless 
also,  and  was  doubly  deprived  of  that  maturer 
knowledge  and  experience  whereon  1 should 
have  relied,  and  for  lack  of  which  I erred  so 
fatally.  I do  not  remember  my  father,  who 
died  when  1 was  but  a baby,  and  my  memoiy 
retains  only  a faint  and  slowly  fading  portrait 
of  her  who  was  my  mother.  But  those  who 
knew  her  best  trace  some  resemblance  to  her 
lineaments  in  myself,  albeit  I am  smaller  and 
slighter,  and  in  the  reproduction  have  failed  to 
retain  her  beautiful  brown  eyes  and  golden 
hair,  having  instead  eyes  of  questionable  blue 
and  hair  as  dark  as  evening's  gloom.  1 was 
never  remarkable  for  beauty,  but  at  sixteen  1 
possessed  youth  and  health,  the  chiefest  of  at- 
tractions, and  1 was  so  light  of  heart  that  some- 
times I recall  those  days  with  absolute  pain, 
and  wonder  if  the  careless  girl  I remember 
could  have  grown  to  the  woman  I am. 

There  are  pleasanter  things  in  this  world  than 
living  with  relations,  even  when  they  are  so 
nearly  related  as  were  mine,  for  1 was  brought 
up  with  the  family  of  my  father’s  sister.  I was 
sent  to  school  until  I had  attained  a common, 
practical  education,  though  1 knew  nothing  of 
art  or  music,  and  hut  very  little  of  books,  for 
which  1 had  a growing  affection,  secondary  at 
that  time,  however,  to  many  other  matters  of 
interest.  I was  not  required  to  work,  more 
than  to  do  my  share,  which,  in  a household 
consisting  of  father,  mother,  and  six  children, 
Iresides  myself,  was  not  light.  Neither  was 
Aunt  Janet  shrewish,  nor  disagreeable,  and  I 
was  not  a Cinderella  in  any  sense.  She  brought 
me  up  precisely  as  she  would  one  of  her  own 
children,  and  saving  the  lack  of  an  interest  in 
me  which  led  her  to  consult  her  own  inclination 
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rather  than  my  welfare,  I have  no  other  than  a 
feeling  of  regard  for  her;  and  1 do  not  know, 
after  all,  but  Aunt  Janet  would  have  done  ex- 
.actly  the  same  had  it  been  her  daughter,  in- 
stead of  her  niece,  of  whom  she  w.as  making  a 
well  ordered  disposition.  But  therein  lies  the 
dift'erence,  the  sling  of  which  is  that  mother 
would  not  have  done  so — she  would  have 
known  and  waited.  But  waiting  was  not  to  be 
thought  of  with  one  in  my  circumstances,  and 
since  I had  an  offer  of  marri.agc  from  a well  to 
do  farmer.  Aunt  Janet  made  up  her  mind  for 
me  without  delay. 

“1  have  spent  all  I am  able  to  bring  you  up 
well,  and  there  are  my  own  girls  growing  up  to 
take  your  place.  It  is  not  likely  you  will  re- 
ceive such  another  good  chance  of  marriage  as 
R.alpli  Harding  offers  you,  and,  indeed,  a girl 
of  your  age  ought  to  know  her  own  mind  if  she 
knows  anything,  which,  if  she  docs  not,  the 
best  thing  she  can  do  is  to  say  ‘yes’  to  some 
one  who  is  able  to  take  care  of  her,  and  has 
mind  enough  for  both.” 

This  was  the  burden  of  Aunt  J.anct’s  persua- 
sions from  the  beginning  of  my  early  sixteenth 
summer,  when  Ralph  Harding  came  to  woo 
me,  until  I yielded  to  the  pressure  brought  to 
bear  upon  me,  and  consented  to  t.ake  upon  my- 
self the  burdens  of  wifehood  ere  1 had  well 
learned  those  which  girlhood  has  to  bear.  I 
was  in  merciful  unconsciousness  of  the  trials  I 
had  yet  to  endure,  and  I w.as,  moreover,  in  en- 
tire ignorance  of  the  character  of  the  man 
whom  I was  to  wed  in  one  short  month.  Ralph 
Harding  was  not  disagreeable  to  me;  I could 
admit  truly  that  1 liked  him  as  well  as  any  man 
1 had  met — but  no  more.  He  was  just  double 
my  age,  and  handsome,  with  that  mere  physi- 
cal attraction,  which,  if  it  has  no  soul  attrac- 
tion to  match,  grows  repellent  in  time.  I had 
not  the  time  in  my  hurried  state  of  mind,  nor 
had  I the  subtile  power  of  analysis  which  years 
of  experience  give,  to  attempt  a study  of  his 
character.  Learned,  I knew  he  was  not ; and 
in  after  years  1 had  ample  time  to  discover  that 
his  stock-yard  possessed  much  more  attr.aclion 
for  him  than  the  pages  of  any  book.  But  he 
was  well  to  do,  as  Aunt  Janet  said,  and  owned 
a handsome  farm  and  well  appointed  house,  of 
which  I was  expected  to  be  mistress.  I was 
never  familiar  with  him,  even  in  the  days  of 
our  courtship,  when  one  may  surely  be  pardon- 
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ed  for  all  the  foolish  actions  in  which  one  may 
choose  to  indulge.  Had  I possessed  any  such 
desire,  his  haughty  face  and  cold,  black  eyes 
would  have  chilled  me  into  silence.  But  I was 
by  nature  both  shy  and  resened,  and  the  cjual- 
ities  seemed  to  suit  him  well.  He  called  me 
“Salome,”  without  any  prefi-ves,  and  in  his  ab- 
sence addressed  me  in  a brief  note  as  “Miss 
Durant,”  and  signed  himself  “Yours,  etc.”  My 
ignorance  of  lovers’  ways  was  only  equaled  by 
my  innocence,  or  I might  have  resented  such 
cool  appreciation,  but  1 had  the  feeling  that  re- 
sist.ance  to  his  will  would  be  useless. 

One  August  morning  we  were  married,  stand- 
ing calmly  before  the  altar  in  our  village  church. 
1 can  recollect  with  vivid  distinctness  how  the 
the  fervid  sun  blazed  on  the  fields  outside,  and 
how  still  the  church  seemed  while  we  uttered 
our  responses,  and  1 wondered,  with  girlish 
carelessness,  if  the  assembled  company  thought 
me  fair  of  face  under  the  crown  of  white  blos- 
soms. How  still  one’s  soul  st.mds  at  sight  of 
a child  leaning  on  the  crumbling  edge  of  a 
precipice!  But  Salome  Dur.ant  went  over  and 
down,  and  there  was  not  one  hand  lifted  to 
draw  her  back.  How  could  I know  that  I was 
digging  a grave  for  all  the  best  and  purest  emo- 
tions of  my  womanhood.’  What  docs  any  girl 
of  sixteen  know  of  the  birthright  of  her  soul, 
the  supreme  necessity  of  assured  love  and  faith 
in  which  she  can  repose  in  the  years  to  come, 
and  to  secure  which  her  heart  should  unfold  as 
a blossom  to  meet  the  rays  of  the  sun.’  O moth- 
er, mother ! if  God  had  only  sent  you  to  me 
with  one  sign ; if  you  had  but  come  to  me  in 
dreams,  and  whispered,  “Wait!” 

We  did  not  go  on  a wedding  journey.  It 
was  contrary  to  his  desire,  and  he  said  he  could 
not  leave  his  business.  So  he  took  me  home, 
and  bade  me  become  acquainted  with  my  sur- 
roundings, for  I was  now  Mrs.  Harding  and  the 
mistress  of  his  house. 

“So  sensible  of  him  not  to  make  any  dis- 
play,” remarked  Aunt  Janet,  with  satisfaction. 

As  I did  not  know  there’was  anything  else  to 
be  done  under  the  circumstances,  1 had  no 
complaints  to  make,  and  obeyed  his  injunctions 
to  the  letter,  inspecting  the  house  thoroughly 
and  criticising  the  one  servant  under  my  con- 
trol. Thanks  to  Aunt  Janet's  preliminary  train- 
ing, 1 was  able  to  do  myself  justice  in  the  house- 
keeping department.  My  httsband  was  not  at 
first  unkind ; as  long  as  I obeyed  him  implicitly 
he  was  satisfied.  But  the  days  soon  came  when 
my  lonesome  heart  admitted  to  itself  in  secret 
that  if  this  was  all  of  life  it  was  not  very  at- 
tractive. And  how  the  years  stretched  out  be- 
fore me!  After  the  first  sharp  realization  of 
the  narrowness  and  dullness  of  my  life,  I could 


not  put  the  thought  from  me ; and  presently, 
instead  of  measuring  time  by  the  years  still 
ahead  of  me,  I fell  to  dreading  the  misery  which 
could  be  crowded  in  the  days.  This  state  came 
upon  me  gradu.ally,  and  it  was  not  until  I had 
been  two  years  married  that  I fully  realized  the 
wretchedness  of  my  situation.  I think  my  hus- 
band began  to  dislike  me  because  I did  not 
bear  him  children,  and  after  the  first  year  of 
our  married  life  he  took  but  little  more  notice 
of  me  than  he  did  of  his  dog,  unless  1 displeas- 
ed him.  I don’t  know  that  1 had  expected 
anything  different,  but  the  inborn  desire  of 
every  woman’s  heart  for  love  and  protection 
made  me  dissatisfied.  At  this  juncture  I had 
recourse  to  literature  for  amusement.  I read 
ever)'  book  that  came  in  my  way,  and  the  gates 
of  another  world  were  opened  to  me.  I declare 
that  I did  not  neglect  my  duties  to  pursue  that 
one  pleasure  of  my  life ; I never  heard  my  hus- 
band’s step  that  I did  not  put  away  my  book 
I and  willingly  attend  to  his  orders,  but  he  may 
I have  thought  I was  deceiving  him,  for  he  came 
I behind  me  one  day,  and,  taking  my  book  from 
I my  nerveless  hand,  threw  it  into  the  fire-place, 
saying  sternly : 

“You  waste  too  much  time  with  such  trash. 
Have  you  nothing  better  to  do  than  to  sit  hour 
after  hour  with  a book  in  your  hand.’” 

My  heart  rose  up  in  my  throat,  but  I re- 
mained silent  through  my  utter  fear  of  the  an- 
ger in  his  eyes. 

“Why  don’t  you  answer,  you  dumb  thing? 
I might  as  well  have  married  a block  of  wood. 
Speak ! ” 

He  raised  his  hand  with  a threatening  gest- 
ure. From  another  part  of  the  room  his  hound 
crawled  to  his  feet,  fawning  about  them  with  a 
visibly  palpitating  heart,  uncertain  whether  the 
comm.'ind  was  intended  for  him.  He  gave  the 
animal  a kick,  which  sent  him  whining  behind 
my  chair,  never  taking  his  eyes  from  my  face. 

“ I did  not  suppose  you  cared,”  1 answered, 
in  a dull  voice. 

The  hound  crouched  down  on  the  skirt  of  my 
dress. 

“Oh, you  didn’t,” he  sneered.  “Well,  I have 
this  to  say  to  you ; 1 intend  you  shall  employ 
your  time  more  profitably  to  me  than  in  reading 
novels.  My  mother  used  to  sew  carpet -rags 
when  her  work  was  done.  You  can  do  the 
same.” 

He  turned  on  his  heel  and  left  the  room,  and 
his  hound  followed  closely  behind  him  with 
watchful  eyes.  1 was  never  one  of  the  women 
who  could  comfort  themselves  by  weeping  over 
their  wrongs.  Mine  burned  so  deeply  as  to 
dry  the  fountain-he,ad  of  my  tears.  Therefore, 
though  I went  silently  about  my  allotted  duties 
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and  employed  my  spare  time  in  wearily  stitch- 
ing the  dyed  strips  together,  I was  at  heart  re- 
bellious and  wicked.  My  reading  had  done  me 
the  harm  to  reveal  to  me  what  life  ought  to  be, 
and  bow,  instead  of  being  the  drudge  of  a man 
like  Ralph  Harding,  I might  have  been  an  hon- 
ored and  happy  wife.  I think  my  husband  felt 
the  change  in  my  disposition,  for  he  took  to 
watching  me  furtively  thereafter.  Under  such 
circumstances,  one  cannot  wonder  that  my  aver- 
sion turned  to  absolute  hatred.  I tried  to  con- 
quer it;  I knew  it  was  wrong  and  would  lead 
to  more  misery,  but  once  the  truth  was  recog- 
nized by  my  soul  it  was  too  late  to  hide  it.  I 
set  my  teeth  together  with  spasmodic  force 
when  I heard  his  footsteps  approaching;  I nev- 
er lifted  my  eyes  lest  his  own  should  read  there- 
in the  expression  of  my  aversion ; my  6esh  ab- 
solutely writhed  and  shrank  from  his  touch  as 
if  he  were  polluted,  but  1 held  myself  in  check, 
partly  through  fear  and  partly  from  necessity. 

I do  not  know  when  the  idea  of  escape  first 
suggested  itself  to  me,  but,  once  entertained,  it 
grew  a part  of  my  nature.  1 could  not  have 
endured  the  tyranny  of  the  last  two  years  of  my 
married  life  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  relief  the 
idea  afforded  at  the  times  when  1 had  most  oc- 
casion to  hate  him.  It  never  occurred  to  me, 
as  it  might  to  some,  to  have  taken  his  life.  My 
disposition  could  not  have  entertained  such  a 
possibility,  and  all  I contemplated  was  the  put- 
ting of  distance  and  silence  between  us.  Even 
after  the  laying  out  of  my  plans,  1 foresaw  that 
there  was  small  possibility  of  my  carrying  them 
into  effect  under  his  watchful  eye.  1 hardly 
dared  to  take  the  first  step,  for  fear  of  discov- 
ery, which  would  only  doom  me  to  more  de- 
grading slavery.  I realized  the  perils  attend- 
ing such  a step,  but  imagination  could  not  call 
up  terrors  enough  to  force  me  to  live  longer 
with  Ralph  Harding.  For  four  deathless  years 
1 had  borne  in  uncomplaining  silence  his  arro- 
gant selfishness,  his  brutal  tyranny,  and  coarse 
sneers  and  jests.  1 was  conscious  that  the 
level  of  his  intellect  was  far  below  my  own,  and 
the  feeling  that  1 was  his  superior,  in  spite  of 
his  degrading  insults,  doubtless  served  to  sharp- 
en his  anger.  Possibly  he  felt  that  my  dumb 
acquiescence  was  an  aggravating  assertion  of 
my  superiority  to  his  jibes.  When  the  time 
came  that  1 found  myself  free  from  his  hated 
presence,  1 felt  thankful  beyond  expression  that 
there  was  no  child  to  be  a bond  between  us. 
His  child  could  have  no  part  in  my  affections, 
1 am  convinced. 

1 do  not  know  to  this  day  why  my  husband 
was  so  short-sighted  as  to  leave  me  to  my  own 
devices  for  a week.  He  never  deigned  to  ex- 
plain to  me  any  of  his  actions.  It  was  enough 


that  he  told  me  how  to  occupy  my  time  during 
his  absence,  which  might  have  been  for  years 
as  far  as  1 knew.  Rut  1 was  rejoiced  at  the 
opportunity. 

“Now,  remember,  Salome,  and  do  as  1 have 
told  you,  for  if  you  do  not  1 shall  be  sure  to  find 
it  out  when  1 get  back.” 

And  he  might  have  added,  “And  woe  be 
unto  you  if  you  dare  to  disobey  me!”  for  his 
threatening  glance  betrayed  it  very  clearly.  I 
felt  a defiant  joy  leap  up  within  me  as  he  de- 
parted without  another  word  or  glance.  1 would 
be  free !— free  at  twenty  after  four  long  years  of 
slavery  1 F ree  1 when  1 should  never  have 
known  at  my  age  what  it  was  to  be  otherwise. 
O God ! the  scars  of  my  chains  were  so  deeply 
marked  that  all  the  years  of  my  life  would  not 
wear  them  out. 

My  first  proceeding  after  my  husband  left 
was  to  give  my  assistant  (what  was  1 but  a 
servant?)  a week’s  holiday,  telling  her  that  I 
was  going  home  to  Aunt  Janet  for  a visit.  This 
was  not  likely  to  excite  much  suspicion — 1 had 
visited  my  aunt  at  rare  intervals.  When  1 had 
seen  Sarah  fairly  out  of  the  house,  1 attired 
myself  in  a plain  and  serviceable  brown  dress, 
and  stored  a few  necessary  articles  in  a small 
black  bag,  which  had  once  belonged  to  my 
mother.  The  bag  bore  on  its  side  the  plain 
letters,  “H.  G.”  They  brought  another  inspi- 
ration to  me.  It  would  not  do  to  be  known  as 
Mrs.  Harding;  I would  leave  everything  that 
did  not  belong  to  me,  and  the  name  was  none 
of  mine.  Mother’s  name  had  once  been  Helen 
Gray — mine  should  be  the  same.  To  that  I 
had  at  least  the  shadow  of  a right.  When  I 
left  the  house,  1 had  not  one  article  that  was 
not  lawfully  mine ; the  clothes  1 wore  were  but 
a small  part  of  my  wages.  Even  my  wedding- 
ring  was  left  in  the  upper  drawer  of  the  bureau, 
but  in  my  satchel  1 carried  an  old  watch  and 
chain  and  seal-ring  that  had  been  my  father’s, 
and  some  trifles  of  jewelry  that  had  been  keep- 
sakes of  my  mother’s  for  years.  They  would 
not  bring  much,  but  they  would  at  least  keep 
me  from  starving  until  1 could  find  work. 

1 set  out  in  the  full  blaze  of  a July  sun,  walk- 
ing swiftly  along  till  1 reached  the  highway, 
my  heart  thrilling  with  conflicting  emotions.  1 
toiled  on  all  the  morning,  and  the  dinner  hour 
passed,  but  1 could  not  bring  myself  to  stop 
long  enough  to  rest  or  refresh  myself  by  the 
way.  In  the  afternoon  a team  overtook  me, 
and  the  driver  drew  up  beside  me. 

“Will  you  have  a ride,  miss?”  said  a kindly 
voice. 

My  heart  leaped  with  fear  at  being  address- 
ed, but  1 accepted  his  invitation,  and  climbed 
wearily  to  the  high  wagon-seat. 
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“You  do  be  tired,”  remarked  my  host,  sym- 
pathetically. “I’m  glad  1 come  along.  How 
far  might  you  be  goin’,  miss?” 

The  word  “miss”  sounded  oddly  to  my  ears. 

“ I want  to  go  to  L to-night,”  I replied. 

“Well,  now,  that’s  good.  I be  goin’  there 
myself  to  sell  this  garden  truck.  We  ll  get  to 
the  citj’  this  evening ; don’t  you  worry.” 

And  I didn’t.  We  reached  the  city  in  the 
edge  of  the  evening,  and  my  friend  put  me  off 
before  a jewelry  store,  as  I had  requested.  I 
could  not  get  my  supper  till  I had  disposed  of 
my  father’s  w.atch  and  chain,  for  1 had  not  taken 
one  cent  of  Ralph  Harding’s  money.  I suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  sixty  dollars  for  it ; the  jew- 
eler said  it  was  good  gold,  though  rather  light, 
but  he  did  not  refuse  to  buy  it.  With  that  sum 
I made  my  way  to  a railway  depot,  and  entered 
the  refreshment  rtrom,  feeling  faint  for  lack  of 
sustenance.  But  I made  a hasty  meal,  and, 
after  payment,  went  to  the  office  and  purchased 
a ticket  for  a small  station  called  Mount  Pleas- 
ant ; then  sat  in  the  waiting-room  till  the  night 
express  came  in.  I do  not  know  why  I chose 
Mount  Pleasant  for  my  stopping-place.  I think 
the  name  gave  me  a sense  of  rest  and  quiet.  I 
did  not  intend  to  bury  myself  in  a city  where  I 
knew  every  effort  would  be  made  to  find  me.  I 
had  no  very  definite  ideas  of  what  1 ought  to 
do,  but  trusted  to  chance,  in  an  idle,  hap-hazard 
sort  of  way,  that  brought  its  own  pleasure  in  the 
limits  it  allowed  my  vagrant  ftincy.  The  night 
express  rumbled  in,  panted  a few  busy  mo- 
ments, and  rattled  away  again  with  myself 
curled  down  in  one  of  the  seats  in  delicious 
idleness.  When  I reached  Mount  Pleasant,  at 
ten  o’clock  the  next  morning,  I found  it  a low- 
lying  hamlet,  hedged  round  by  rolling  hills ; a 
sleepy  place,  only  stirred  to  activity  by  the  ar- 
rival and  departure  of  the  train  twice  a day.  I 
alighted,  and  made  my  way  to  the  small  hotel, 
introducing  myself  to  the  landlady  with  a view 
to  obtaining  information  concerning  my  sur- 
roundings. But  my  efforts  proved  futile.  Did 
she  know  of  any  family  who  wanted  a seam- 
stress or  housemaid?  No;  she  didn’t.  Was 
there  any  chance  to  teach  a small  school  in 
the  district?  She  didn’t  know.  Was  there 
anything  she  thought  it  likely  a young  woman 
could  be  helped  to  which  would  enable  her  to 
earn  her  own  living?  She  couldn't  say  now, 
really.  After  dinner  I started  out  to  prospect 
for  myself.  It  did  not  take  long  to  discover 
that  the  resources  of  the  town  were  extremely 
limited.  No  one  wanted  assistance  of  any  kind ; 
in  fact,  the  inhabitants  were  not  disposed  to 
earn  their  living  by  the  “sweat  of  their  brows,” 
nor  enable  any  one  else  to  do  so  either.  They 
did  not  care  for  educational  privileges — were 


perfectly  willing  their  children  should  grow  up 
in  ignorance.  There  was  no  demand  for  a 
seamstress;  the  fashions  were  of  the  most  prim- 
itive kind.  In  short,  I found  myself  at  the  end 
of  a few  weeks  penniless  and  unemployed.  I 
paid  my  last  dime  for  some  bread,  which  I put 
in  my  bag,  and  started  out  on  foot.  I left  the 
town,  which  had  been  anything  but  pleasant  to 
me,  and  struck  off  over  the  rolling  hills  in  the 
direction  of  the  countiy.  I walked  wearily  past 
farm-houses  and  happy  homes,  but  at  none  of 
them  was  there  any  pl,ace  for  Helen  Gray.  I 
suppose  I was  not  in  such  apparent  destitution 
that  they  thought  of  giving  me  .alms,  .and  the 
years  of  my  life,  if  not  of  my  suffering,  were 
stamped  so  plainly  on  my  youthful  face  that  I 
was,  doubtless,  considered  an  imposter.  At 
night  I crept  into  a corn-field,  and  ate  my  last 
mouthful  of  bread  in  a sort  of  dull  defiance  of 
hunger.  All  through  the  long  hours  of  th.at 
August  night  I crouched  against  the  fence, 
sometimes  watching  far-off  constellations  as  the 
stars  wheeled  slowly  above  me,  and  sleeping, 
brokenly,  at  other  times  with  my  head  bent 
upon  my  knees.  Yet  not  one  thought  of  re- 
turning to  the  husband  I had  left  ever  crossed 
my  mind  even  in  my  most  wretched  moment. 
1 would  have  deliberately  died  by  the  road 
rather  than  he  should  have  had  my  life  at  his 
disposal  again.  In  the  early  dawn  I gathered 
myself  up  and  essayed  to  make  a breakfast  from 
the  milky  ears  of  com  near  at  hand.  But  a very 
little  sufficed,  and  I proceeded  slowly  on  my 
way.  At  noon  I went  up  to  a house  that  had  a 
hospitable  appearance,  and  asked  to  see  the 
mistress.  She  came,  hard-featured  and  shrew- 
ish, but  I made  one  last  effort.  I took  my  fa- 
ther’s seal-ring  from  my  purse,  and  asked  if  she 
would  buy  it  from  me.  1 had  no  money,  and 
wanted  to  purchase  something  to  eat.  She  took 
the  ring,  looking  at  me  curiously. 

“ I will  give  you  your  dinner  for  it.” 

“But,  madam,  it  is  worth  much  more  than 
that,”  I objected,  faintly. 

“You  will  take  that  or  nothing.  I believe 
you  have  stolen  this  ring  1”  she  said,  sharply. 

My  fear  and  desperation  lent  me  courage. 

“Give  me  my  ring!  I did  not  ste.al  ill  It 
was  my  fathers.” 

“ How  do  I know  that?  You  are  well  dressed 
for  a begg.ar,”  eyeing  me  sharply. 

I snatched  the  ring  from  her  hard,  cruel  hand, 
and  faced  her  in  one  flash  of  failing  strength 
and  pride. 

“If  you  should  live  to  be  friendless  and  starv- 
ing, may  you  receive  as  you  have  given!” 

Then  I never  stopped  .again  as  long  as  my 
strength  held  out,  being  fearful  th.at  she  would 
have  me  followed  as  a thief.  I turned  into  by- 
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ways  and  lanes;  1 wandered  deeper  and  deeper 
into  the  wooded  country;  and  by  and  by  the 
sun  declined  and  the  trees  threw  long  shadows 
across  the  road  before  my  swimming  vision.  1 
saw  a low  cottage  by  the  roadside — a haven  of 
peace  and  comfort,  with  marigolds  under  the 
windows,  and  double  red  hollyhocks  beside  the 
gate.  1 put  my  hand  on  the  g.ate  and  slowly 
opened  it.  At  the  cre.ak  it  g.ave  a woman  came 
to  the  door,  a broad,  freckle-faced,  fleshy  wom- 
an, with  her  two  red  hands  on  either  hip,  and 
her  sleeves  rolled  above  a pair  of  stout  arms. 

I dragged  my  feet  to  the  doorw.ay,  and  looked 
up  at  her. 

“Could  you  give  me — 1 am  sorry ” 

I put  my  hand  out  against  the  door-post  to 
steady  myself ; everything  was  whirling  round 
me.  1 gasped  for  breath,  and  cried  out,  wildly : 

“O  my  God  ! I’m  starving  to  death  1“ 

Then  I sank  down  in  utter  unconsciousness 
across  the  threshold. 

1 opened  my  eyes,  at  length,  to  find  a dull 
light  pervading  the  apartment  in  which  I lay. 

1 felt  a delightful  sense  of  rest  and  comfort.  1 
was  lying  on  a bed  in  the  corner,  and  there  was 
a low  sound  of  whispering  outside  the  door.  I 
turned  my  head  with  a slight  movement  upon 
the  pillow,  and  the  woman  1 had  spoken  to 
looked  in  anxiously,  but,  seeing  my  eyes  open, 
h.astened  to  the  bedside  with  a brightening 
face. 

“Ah,  shure,  yer  cornin’  to  yer  senses  now, 
honey  1 I tought  ye  niver  would  spake  another 
word,  1 did,  as  shure  as  me  name’s  Kate  Riley  ; 
an’  I was  just  tellin’  John  he’d  betther  go  for  a 
docther;  for  truth  I didn’t  know  what  in  the 
wurrld  to  do  for  ye.  An’  how  do  ye  feel,  my 
dear.?’’ 

1 smiled  up  in  her  comely  face,  and  essayed 
to  speak. 

“1  feel  very  comfortable,  thank  you,”  I said, 
weakly. 

“Well,  that’s  good.  I’ve  got  some  beef-broth 
handy  by,  an’  I'll  feed  ye  a bit,  so  ye  ll  feel  bet- 
ther.” 

She  brought  the  bowl  to  the  bedside,  and  held 
spoonful  after  spoonful  to  my  famishing  lips. 

“Poor  little  thing!  Why,  ye  were  starvin’ 
thnie  enough.  Whin  did  ye  ate  last?” 

“I  had  some  bread  for  my  supper  last  night.” 

“An’  nothin’  the  day?  Why,  God  help  ye, 
this  isn’t  a haythin  counlhry,  child !” 

I confessed,  between  judiciously  administered 
mouthfuls  of  beef-broth  that  was  like  nectar,  a 
part  of  the  true  state  of  affairs.  1 never  in- 
tended, from  the  time  I left  ray  husband's  house, 
to  tell  any  one  that  I had  been  a wife.  Hut 
that  I was  homeless  and  friendless  was  per- 
fectly true,  and  that  I was  forced  to  seek  em- 


ployment was  excusable  of  one  in  my  circum- 
stances. My  hostess  listened  to  my  account 
with  the  greatest  attention  and  symp.athy,  and 
at  its  close  said  heartily : 

“ Poor  girl ! Put  up  yer  ring  an’  bits  o’  jewel- 
ry. I ’ve  no  use  for  ’em,  widout  1 cud  wear  ’em 
on  me  nose,  for  divil  a one  cud  I git  on  me  big 
fingers ! Yer  welcome  to  stay  wi’  me  till  ye  can 
do  betlhor;  an’  as  soon  as  yer  able  to  work,  if 
work  ye  must,  why  there's  berries  an’ fruit  needs 
pickin’  down  in  the  lot,  an’  John  was  scoldin’ 
me  this  momin’  for  bein’  too  lazy  to  help  him. 

Now,  honey,  let  me  help  ye  up,  an’  I’ll  take  ye 
to  another  room,  where  ye  ken  shlape  till  the 
sun  stares  ye  out  o’  countenance.  Come,  now, 
not  a word  out  ov’ye  till  ye've  had  a long  night’s 
rest.” 

The  good  soul  put  her  two  fat  arms  around 
me,  and  lifted  me  easily  off  the  bed,  assisting 
me  to  a small,  clean  bed-chamber,  and  bestow- 
ing me  in  the  bed  therein,  talking  cheerily  all 
the  while  in  the  mellow  brogue,  which  was  a 
novelty  to  my  ears.  My  slumber  that  night 
was  deep  and  dreamless.  When  I awoke  next 
morning  I felt  a new  life  thrilling  through  my 
veins.  I dressed  myself  hastily,  and  went  out 
in  the  garden.  There  was  no  one  in  the  kitchen 
as  I passed  through,  but  the  hands  of  the  dock 
indicated  eight  as  the  hour  of  the  day.  There 
was  a fresh  coolness  in  the  atmosphere,  the 
skies  above  were  blue  and  breezy,  and  the  woods 
beyond  the  meadow  looked  delightfully  green 
and  mysterious.  As  I stood  inhaling  deep 
breaths  of  the  free,  fragrant  air,  Mrs.  Riley 
came  round  the  comer  of  the  house. 

“Good  morning  to  ye,  honey!  Ye  look  as 
fresh  as  a bird,  an’  yer  eyes  are  sparklin’,  so 
there’s  no  need  of  me  askin'  how  ye  feel.  John 
an’  me  had  our  brc.akfast  long  ago,  but  I’ve 
kept  a bit  hot  for  ye,  so  come  along  an’  thry  it.” 

Over  the  substantial  breakfast  which  her  kind 
thoughtfulness  had  kept  warm  we  chatted  con- 
fidingly. .Mrs.  Riley  told  me  how  “her  John 
had  t.aken  the  California  fever,  .an’  that  nothing 
on  earth  would  do  him  but  he  must  sell  the  ould 
place  next  spring,  and  jine  an  cmigr.ant  train 
that  was  to  cross  the  plains.  An’  if  John  tought 
best  she  s’posed  she'd  have  to  go  wid  him,  see- 
in’  she  couldn't  be  content  to  live  widout  him, 
though  it  would  be  hard  to  leave  the  place 
where  she  h.ad  buried  her  three  children.’* 

While  the  good  woman  was  explaining  the 
situation  a thought  flashed  across  my  mind, 
born  of  my  dire  necessity,  and  I spoke  at  once. 

“Oh,  if  you’d  only  let  me  go  with  you !" 

“To  Californy,  Miss  Helen  I An’  what  ud  ye 
do  there  ?” 

“It’s  a new  country.  I could  find  something 
to  do — teach  school,  may  be.  And  I have  no 
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home,  you  know,  so  I might  as  well  be  there  as 
anywhere  else.” 

“Thrue  enough;  but  they  say  it’s  a rough 
place.  But  so  far  as  that  goes  I don’t  see  but 
what  the  wurrld's  pretty  much  alike  anny- 
wheres.  An’  it  wouldn't  be  so  bad  for  ye  neith- 
er, for  yer  youth  an’  appealin’  eyes ’d  help  ye 
out  mightily.” 

“I  wish  you  would  let  me  stay  and  work  for 
you  this  winter,  Mrs.  Riley.  I can  work,  for 
all  I look  so  small.  And  then  in  the  spring  I’d 
sell  the  things  I’ve  got  for  what  they’d  bring — 
only  a little,  perhaps — but  it  would  help,  and  I 
would  be  so  glad  to  go  with  you.” 

Perhaps  she  saw  the  passionate  eagerness  in 
my  eyes;  she  reached  her  hand  across  the  table 
and  patted  mine,  with  the  cheery,  half  promise 
that  she  would  see  John  about  it,  and  he  could 
tell  me  what  to  do.  But  my  petition  was  not 
denied,  and  from  that  time  I was  included  in 
their  calculations,  and  I helped  Mrs.  Riley  with 
such  grateful  zeal  that  she  declared  I left  her 
nothing  to  do.  The  winter  passed  very  slowly 
to  my  impatient  heart,  but  monotonous  as  some 
of  the  hours  were  they  never  carried  one  regret 
for  those  that  preceded  them.  I was  happier 
than  I had  ever  been  since  the  time  when  my 
girlhood  had  been  so  sadly  merged  into  wife- 
hood. 

With  the  first  signs  of  opening  spring  the 
Rileys  began  to  make  preparation  for  the  event- 
ful and  hazardous  journey.  The  bargain  for  the 
farm  was  completed,  and  a white,  canvas-cov- 
ered wagon,  drawn  by  two  stout  yoke  of  oxen, 
was  purchased.  Into  this  wagon  was  stowed  all 
our  necessary  equipments.  One  day,  being  em- 
ployed in  rolling  some  small  articles  into  a news- 
paper, preparatory  to  packing  them,  my  eyes 
fell  upon  the  following  paragraph : 

"By  the  colli.sion  on  the  Turin  and  Cairo  Railroad 
yesterday  morning,  our  respected  townsm.in,  Ralph 
Harding,  Esq.,  lost  his  life.  He  was  returning  home 
from  a trip  to  Cairo,  whither  he  had  been  to  nuike  in- 
quiries concerning  his  missing  wife,  whose  mysterious 
disappearance  several  weeks  ago  hits  excited  much  com- 
ment. The  body  will  be  brought  home  to-morrow,  for 
interment." 

I looked  at  the  heading  of  the  paper.  It  was 
one  published  at  my  former  home,  and  bore 
date  of  November  2oth.  I really  think  my  first 
conscious  feeling  was  one  of  relief  that  I could 
not  be  pursued  and  taken  back  by  force.  Ralph 
Harding  was  dead.  With  the  realization  of  that 
fact  came  also  the  thought  that  I was  a widow, 
and  free  to  lead  a new  existence,  if  I chose.  I 
would  not  alter  my  plans — it  was  too  late,  and 
I had  no  desire  to  do  so.  Neither  would  I fet- 
ter my  soul  with  one  cent  of  the  money  he  had 


left.  I do  not  think  I meant  to  be  hard-heart- 
ed, but  I really  could  not  feel  the  repentance 
I suppose  I ought.  I cut  the  paragraph  out, 
and  put  it  away,  then  went  calmly  on  with  my 
packing,  curiously  wondering  whether  he  had 
been  very  angry  when  he  found  me  gone,  and 
wishing  he  had  not  met  his  death  in  searching 
for  me. 

In  the  last  of  April  there  came  one  bright  day 
when  we  stored  away  in  the  big  wagon  our  few 
remaining  necessaries,  and,  climbing  in,  started 
forth  on  our  long  journey.  We  looked  our  last 
on  the  humble  cottage  with  wet  eyes,  for  it  had 
been  a home  for  all  of  us.  After  a few  days’ 
travel  we  found  ourselves  in  line  with  a dozen 
other  wagons,  all  journeying  the  same  way,  and 
we  settled  down  to  make  the  best  of  our  circum- 
stances. I do  not  like  to  remember  the  latter 
half  of  that  journey.  The  hot,  arid  plains, 
bounded  only  by  the  etem.al  expanse  of  sky, 
which  grew  brazen  with  heat  at  the  horizon,  the 
scarcity  of  water,  and  the  plenitude  of  dust,  are 
a nightmare  on  my  memory.  When,  at  last,  the 
welcome  mountains  were  reached,  we  revived, 
and  took  a new  hold  on  life.  We  camped  under 
the  wind-rocked  pines  at  night,  and  gathered 
strength  from  the  resinous  balm  of  the  pure 
atmosphere.  By  early  winter  we  had  reached 
a mining  camp  in  the  Sierra,  where  we  decided 
to  make  our  home  for  a while.  Mr.  Riley 
bought  in  with  a hydraulic  mining  company, 
and  his  spare  capital  being  thus  invested,  his 
wife  eked  out  their  income  by  starting  a board- 
ing-house. Of  the  two  investments  the  latter 
threatened  to  pay  the  better,  for  “.Mother  Ri- 
ley,” as  the  cheery  old  soul  was  called,  was  a 
most  indulgent  landlady.  1 made  it  my  busi- 
ness to  gather  the  few  children  of  The  Forks 
together  in  a deserted  miner’s  cabin,  nuide  hab- 
itable by  the  disinterested  efforts  of  Mother 
Riley’s  boarders,  and  established  a flourishing 
school.  Miss  Gray  and  her  small  flock  were 
objects  of  eminent  interest  to  the  st.alwart  min- 
ers. Even  to  a person  of  my  small  conscious- 
ness, the  curiosity  with  which  1 was  regarded 
was  very  apparent.  There  was  not,  at  th.at 
time,  another  unmarried  woman  in  the  whole 
settlement.  Those  who  were  w illing  to  brave 
the  hardships  of  a new  country  were  women 
who  had  husbands  and  children,  from  whom 
they  were  not  willing  to  be  separated.  But  I 
was  an  anomaly,  and  to  none,  perhaps,  more 
than  to  myself.  1 became  used  to  the  chival- 
rous speeches  of  the  red  and  blue-shirted  min- 
ers. They  treated  me  very  much  as  if  I were 
a child,  but  with  a protecting  manliness  which 
was  far  from  being  unpleasant.  1 felt  an  inter- 
est in  them  all,  for  the  type  was  of  that  rude 
order  of  nobility  with  w hich  new  and  dangerous 
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countries  are  peopled.  I was  content,  and,  for 
the  most  part,  tranquil,  though  called  upon  to 
pass  through  some  strange  experiences.  I can- 
not tell  why,  but  The  F orks  came  to  regard  me 
somewhat  as  grateful  patients  might  a hospital 
nurse,  and  many  were  the  summonses  I receiv- 
ed to  visit  the  dying  beds  of  those  whose  loved 
ones  were  so  far  away  that  only  the  touch  of  a 
woman’s  hand  could  bring  them  nearer  in  im- 
agination. I never  refused,  and  usually  set  off 
provided  with  some  delicacy  from  Mother  Ri- 
ley’s store  of  invalid  comforts. 

One  bleak  afternoon  in  March  there  was  a 
knock  at  Mrs.  Riley’s  sitting-room  door.  She 
bustled  to  open  it,  and  confronted  a young  man, 
whose  anxiety  was  plainly  evident  in  his  face. 
He  held  his  cap  in  his  hand,  and  the  boots  into 
which  his  trousers  were  tucked  were  splashed 
with  mud. 

“I’m  so  sorry,  Mrs.  Riley,  but  I’m  afraid 
Hamilton’s  going,  and  he  wants  Miss  Helen  to 
come  down.  It’s  awful  weather  for  a lady  to 
be  out  in,  though.” 

“That  is  nothing,  Mr.  Stuart,"  said  I,  coming 
forward.  “I’ll  go  willingly,  if  he  wants  to  see 
me.  I can  wrap  up  warmly,  and  wear  over- 
shoes. I’ll  be  ready  in  a minute.” 

Henry  Stuart’s  brown  eyes  looked  down  at 
me  encouragingly  as  I clung  to  his  strong  arm 
and  toiled  along.  We  soon  reached  the  cabin. 
Hamilton  lay  in  the  inner  room,  with  his  face 
turned  to  the  door,  and  his  hollow  eyes  bright- 
ened visibly  as  we  came  in.  A tall  miner  rose 
up  from  the  foot  of  the  bed,  and  silently  put 
another  log  on  the  fire.  I sat  down  by  the  bed, 
in  a wooden  chair  of  rude  manufacture,  and 
took  one  of  Hamilton’s  wasted  hands  in  mine. 

“What  can  I do  for  you,  George?  Mrs.  Riley 
sent  you  down  some  of  her  precious  blackberry 
cordial.  Will  you  try  it?" 

“Good  Mother  Riley.  I’m  afraid  it’s  too  late. 
I thought  I’d  like  to  have  you  read  and  sing  to 
me.  It’s  hard  to  die.  Miss  Helen,  without  some 
good  Christian  comfort.” 

“I’ll  do  anything  you  wish,  George.” 

“Then  read  to  me  first — the  old  story,  you 
know.” 

1 turned  the  leaves  of  the  pocket  Bible  to  the 
divine  chapters  of  the  Crucifixion  and  the  Res- 
urrection. A peaceful  smile  hovered  round  his 
mouth  when  I had  ended.  Understanding  the 
faint  pressure  of  his  fingers  against  mine,  1 sang 
some  sacred  songs  for  him.  Henry  Stuart  sat 
silently  at  the  window,  and  g.azcd  out  into  the 
gathering  gloom,  while  the  shadows  of  night  and 
of  death  folded  the  room  in  darkness,  broken 
only  by  the  fitful  flickering  of  the  fire.  I do  not 
know  how  long  we  sat  thus.  Henry  rose  at 
length,  and  lit  the  l.amp.  Then,  with  a slight 


exclamation,  he  came  to  my  side,  and  put  his 
arm  around  me  hastily. 

“Come,  Helen.  George  is  at  rest.” 

It  was  true.  His  spirit  had  passed  away  so 
quietly  that  I had  not  known  it,  and  only  the 
pale  clay  was  before  me.  I withdrew  my  hand 
from  his  stiffening  fingers,  and  Henry  led  me 
into  the  next  room,  making  a sign  to  the  tall 
miner  standing  at  the  window. 

“There’s  lights  a-comin’,”  he  said,  moving  to- 
ward the  death  chamber. 

“Poor  little  girl,  these  scenes  are  too  hard  for 
you  to  witness,"  murmured  Henry,  pityingly, 
standing  beside  my  chair,  and  stroking  my  hair 
with  the  gentlest  of  touches.  1 choked  back  my 
sobs  as  steps  sounded  outside. 

“It’s  Big  Ben  and  Riley.  You  will  go  back 
with  him  now,  in  time  for  a good  night’s  rest” 

They  came  in  silently,  swinging  their  lanterns 
ahead. 

“Gone,  is  he?  Poor  boy!” 

“ He  was  a good  chap.  The  boys’ll  turn  out 
well  to  his  send-off  to-morrow,  storm  or  no  storm. 
He’s  always  been  a favorite  o’  the  The  Forks, 
an’  we’ll  give  him  a first-class  funeral,”  said  Big 
Ben,  solemnly,  extinguishing  his  lautem. 

“ 1 don’t  s’pose  1 can  do  anny  good  by  stayin’, 
Stuart.  There’ll  be  more  down  presently.  An’, 
besides,  my  ould  woman  sent  me  afther  the 
girl.  Yer  as  well  off  widout  her,  now  he’s 
gone.” 

Together  we  started  back  through  the  storm 
and  darkness,  but  1 was  absorbed  in  my  own 
thoughts,  and  did  not  find  the  way  long,  though 
glad  when  the  light  in  the  window  shone  across 
our  watery  path.  I went  to  rest  that  night,  but 
sleep  would  not  come  to  me.  I was  beset  by  a 
great  temptation,  and,  alas ! it  gained  the  mas- 
tery over  me.  I knew — I could  not  but  know 
— that  Henry  Stuart  loved  me.  And  1 ? What 
happiness  had  I known  in  my  life  that  I should 
throw  that  chance  away?  I had  only  to  put  out 
my  hand  and  take  it  My  life  needed  the  com- 
pleteness which  his  love  would  give.  There 
was  one  thing  tempted  me.  Once,  in  some 
light  talk  about  futurity,  he  said  a fortune-teller 
had  predicted  that  he  would  marry  a widow, 
and  he  had  fought  shy  of  widows  ever  since, 
for  he  had  no  mind  that  the  prophecy  should 
come  true.  The  remark  had  recurred  to  me 
frequently,  at  different  times,  till  it  assumed 
more  significance  than  he  ever  intended.  But 
I hesitated  to  tell  him  of  my  past  history  while 
we  were  only  friends,  and  1 did  not  like  to  think 
of  the  effect  the  revelation  might  have  on  him. 
I could  not  bear  that  anything  should  come  be- 
tween us.  He  was  so  honorable  and  high-spir- 
ited, could  he  love  a woman  who  had  left  her 
husband?  There  was  no  absolute  necessity  for 
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his  knowing.  It  was  not  in  the  remotest  de- 
gree probable  that  he  would  ever  find  my  secret 
out,  and  if  I was  not  the  innocent  girl  I seemed, 
God  alone  knows  how  passionately  I wished  1 
had  been.  1 1 was  my  cruel  fate  to  know  more 
of  life  than  I seemed  to  know,  and  infinitely 
more  than  I ever  desired.  How  earnestly  I 
longed  to  be  pure,  for  the  sake  of  his  love ; how 
degraded  1 felt  myself  to  be  as  the  hated  mem- 
ory of  my  husband  rose  up  before  me,  brutal 
even  in  my  dreams ; how  I wished  that  I might 
drink  of  the  waters  of  Lethe,  for  my  true  love’s 
sake,  no  one  but  myself  can  ever  know.  Next 
to  being  pure  was  to  be  thought  *so,  and  so  I 
yielded  to  the  tempter,  and  buried  my  secret  in 
my  own  heart,  resolving  to  keep  it  from  Henry 
Stuart  forever.  Having  put  the  past  out  of  my 
sight,  my  spirits  rose  perceptibly.  By  the  be- 
ginning of  April  1 was  able  to  resume  my  school 
duties,  which  the  inclemency  of  the  weather 
had  for  a few  weeks  interrupted.  As  I came 
home  one  evening,  1 heard  Mrs.  Rile/s^cheery 
laugh  in-the  dining-room. 

“What’s  the  matter?”  I asked,  putting  my 
head  in  at  the  door.  Henry  Stuart,  in  his 
sprucest  attire,  was  standing  by  the  window. 

“Is  that  you,  Helen?  I was  just  afther  tellin’ 
Henry  here  what  throuble  I’ve  been  havin’  wid 
them  confounded  grocery  scales.  I wint  down 
to  Bennet’s  two  days  ago,  an’  John  persuaded 
me  to  git  weighed.  I knew  he’d  poke  fun  at 
me  if  I didn’t,  so  I stheps  on  to  the  little  table, 
an’  brought  the  old  thing  down  wid  a whack. 
I weighed  wan  hundred  and  eighty-six  pounds, 
if  ye’ll  believe  me ! Well,  I was  jist  mad,  an’ 
that’s  the  thruth.  Says  I,  ‘Ye  don’t  weigh  fair, 
anyhow.’  1 come  home,  an’  the  more  I thought 
about  it  the  madder  I got.  So  this  momin’  says 
I,  ‘John,  them  scales  lied.  I don’t  weigh  no 
sech  amount  I’ll  not  belave  it  till  I go  across 
to  Gibson’s  an’  thry  his  scales.’  Well,  John 
went  wid  me,  and,  as  thrue  as  I’m  sthandin’ 
here,  I weighed  wan  hundred  an’  ninety-seven  1 
An’  John,  he  says,  ‘Yer  doin’  wel4  Kate — 
’leven  pounds  in  two  days.’  An’  I come  home 
madder  nor  I went  away.  Them  grocers  is 
cheats,  that’s  my  belafe.  What  d’ye  think, 
Helen?” 

I could  not  speak  for  laughter,  in  which  she 
Joined  with  hearty  good  will. 

“Ye  wouldn’t  think  it  was  so  funny  if  ’twas 
yerself,  now,  I’ll  be  bound.  Come,  take  Henry 
intil  the  sitting-room.  Yer  in  my  way  here,  an’ 
them  b’ys’ll  be  chargin’  in  here  fer  their  grilb 
d’rectly.” 

Shrewd  Mother  Riley.  Did  she  divine  any- 
thing unusual  from  Henry’s  spruce  attire?  I 
led  the  way  into  the  front  room,  shyly  and 
silently.  Henry  was  as  ill  at  ease  as  if  his  new 


clothes  were  a misfit.  So  was  I,  for  the  matter 
of  that,  but,  being  a woman,  had  more  adroit- 
ness in  concealing  it.  He  lounged  about  from 
one  window  to  another,  displaying  his  six  feet 
of  superb  manhood  to  the  most  unconscious 
advantage.  The  first  bell  rang  for  supper.  He 
gave  a start,  and  turned  his  brown  eyes  on  me 
appealingly. 

“Helen,”  said  he,  helplessly  drumming  on 
the  window-pane  with  the  fingers  of  his  right 
hand. 

“Well?” 

“Come  over  here  a minute,  won’t  you?” 

I shook  my  head,  with  a mischievous  smile. 

“Too  proud,  are  you?  Then  I’ll  come  to 
you.” 

He  crossed  the  room,  and  knelt  by  my  chair, 
putting  both  arms  around  me. 

“Helen,  I know  I’m  not  half  good  enough, 
but  I love  you  very  dearly.  Could  you  ever 
care  for  me,  little  girl — even  a little?” 

“I’ll  try,  Henry." 

“ My  dearest  1 Will  you  be  my  wife — the  only 
woman  I have  ever  asked,  or  ever  loved?” 

Even  in  thal  supreme  moment  a sharp  pang 
darted  through  my  heart,  as  Memory  held  her 
mirror  before  me.  I put  it  aside,  as  he  gath- 
ered me  in  his  arms  and  took  his  answer  from 
my  lips. 

To  say  that  I was  blessed  beyond  anticipa- 
tion in  Henry’s  love  would  but  faintly  express 
the  depth  of  my  happiness.  What  if  I did  live 
in  a house  with  three  rooms,  and  not  a single 
closet,  and  had  my  own  work  to  do  after  we  were 
married — was  it  not  a home  of  love?  We  had 
a general  wedding — it  could  not  very  well  be 
helped,  Henry  was  so  popular.  Harmony  and 
jollity  prevailed;  toasts  were  drunk  and  speeches 
made,  the  only  flag  in  town  was  strung  across 
the  street,  and  an  anvil  did  duty  for  cannon. 
We  were  escorted  to  our  domicile  in  triumph. 
It  had  been  improved  and  enlarged  since  the 
bachelor  days  of  Stuart  and  Hamilton,  and 
nearly  every  miner  in  camp  had  contributed 
some  article  of  furnishing,  which  collectively 
made  a creditable  brii  -A-brac. 

Five  happy  years  rolled  away,  during  which 
I had  been  steadily  growing  in  womanly  strength 
and  independence.  I was  my  husband’s  helper, 
no*  his  slave.  In  the  third  year  of  our  mar- 
riage our  baby  was  bom — a brown-eyed  boy, 
whom  I named  Henry,  also.  The  last  gift  of 
the  God  had  come  to  make  my  life  complete. 
Our  boy  was  the  image  of  his  handsome  father, 
and  his  small  graces  brightened  every  hour  for 
us.  We  began  to  care  more  for  riches — to  lay 
them  by  for  the  time  when  our  boy  would  need 
education.  The  mine  paid  a comfortable  in- 
i come,  and  by  and  by  would  sell  for  enough  to 
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start  in  business  somewhere.  We  sat  talking 
over  matters  after  supper  one  cool  evening  in 
October.  Our  baby  was  asleep  in  his  crib  on 
the  other  side  of  the  fire-place.  Kverything  that 
occurred  that  evening  is  distinctly  branded  on 
my  memory.  When  I rose  to  clear  away  the 
table,  Henry  insisted  on  helping. 

“I’m  not  so  ignorant  as  you  might  suppose,” 
he  said,  looking  at  me  across  the  dish -towel, 
with  his  head  on  one  side;  in  proof  of  which 
he  took  up  a cup,  and  proceeded  to  wipe  it, 
cramming  every  inch  of  the  dish-towel  inside 
it,  and  then  triumphantly  twisting  the  wad 
round  and  round,  in  genuine  man -fashion.  I 
had  a hearty  laugh  at  his  performance.  1 have 
forgotten  how  to  laugh  since.  In  the  midst  of 
our  mirth  there  came  a rap  at  the  door.  Henry 
sobered  down,  and  went  to  open  it.  It  was  not 
usual  for  strangers  to  knock  at  the  outside  door 
of  the  kitchen,  so  I looked  to  see  who  entered. 
A man,  tall,  black-bearded,  and  hard-featured, 
with  an  exultant  gleam  in  his  wicked  eyes,  stood 
in  the  doorway. 

“I've  found  you  at  last,  curse  you!”  he  said; 
and  I knew  Ralph  Harding  was  before  me. 
The  blood  froze  in  my  veins. 

“Wh.at  do  you  mean,  sir.’”  asked  Henry,  in- 
censed at  the  form  of  his  expression. 

“Ask  her — she  knows  I”  pointing  to  me,  with 
a cruel  laugh. 

“O  my  God!  my  God!”  I groaned.  It  was 
too  horrible ! What  had  I done  that  I should 
be  so  persecuted. 

“Slje's  very  much  surprised  to  see  me,  no 
doubt.  Why  don’t  you  explain,  Salome?  Shall 
I do  it  for  you?” 

With  a sneer  he  turned  toward  Henrj’. 

“This  woman  you  have  been  living  with  for 
the  last  five  years  is  my  wife,  Mrs.  Ralph  Hard- 
ing?” 

“Liar!”  exclaimed  Henr)’,  springing  at  him 
with  intent  to  throttle  him. 

They  were  powerful  men,  and  well  matched 
in  strength.  I threw  my  whole  weight  around 
Henry's  neck,  clinging  to  him  despairingly. 

“Don't  kill  him,  Henry.  It's  true — what  he 
says ! 0 God,  help  me !” 

Henr)'  relaxed  his  hold,  and  staggered  back. 
Harding  looked  on  with  evident  triumph  at  a 
scene  none  but  the  arch-fiend  himself  could 
have  enjoyed. 

“Helen!  Am — I — dreaming?  Did — he — 
tell — the  truth?” 

“Oh,  Hcnry,my  darling ! don't  lookat  me  that 
way  or  you'll  kill  me.  I never  meant  to  de- 
ceive you — I thought  he  was  dead.  Oh,  I 
thought  he  was  dead ! ” 

“And  you  wished  so,  too,  no  doubt,”  said 
H.arding. 


“Yes!"  I cried,  desperately,  turning  on  him 
at  last ; “ I wished  you  were  dead.  I was  glad 
when  1 saw  it  in  the  paper.  You  have  been 
the  cause  of  .all  the  misery  I ever  experienced. 

I could  endure  your  presence  no  longer,  and  I 
left  you.  1 wish  to  God  you  had  died  before 
ever  I saw  you,  Ralph  Harding!” 

His  face  was  livid  with  rage. 

“I  don't  understand,  Helen.  Were  you  ever 
married  to  this  man?”  cried  Henry,  sharply. 

“My  aunt  induced  me  to  marry  him  when  I 
w.as  only  sixteen  years  old,  and  did  not  know 
my  own  heart.  Life  with  him  was  torture,  and 
when  1 was  only  twenty  I left  him,  Henry.” 

“But  you  knew  he  w.as  living!”  said  Henry, 
in  a voice  of  agony  which  cut  me  to  the  heart. 

He  tried  to  put  me  away  from  him. 

“No,  no!  Oh,  Henry,  listen  to  me!  I had 
not  left  him  six  months  before  1 saw  it  in  the 
paper  that  he  was  killed  in  a railroad  collision. 

Oh,  don't  ever  think  1 was  so  wicked  as  that.  I 
supposed  I was  a widow  !” 

“Why,  in  God's  name,  didn’t  you  tell  me  this 
before  we  were  married!”  he  groaned  through 
ashy  lips. 

“You  said  once  you  would  never  marry'  a 
widow,  and  I loved  you  so,  Henry,”  I mo.aned, 
clinging  to  him.  “ Not  a soul  knew  my  history. 

1 never  thought  of  claiming  one  cent  of  his 
property  even  when  1 supposed  I was  his  wid- 
ow, I hated  him  so,  Henry.” 

“Oh,  Helen,  1 never  thought  you  weredeceiv- 
ing  me  ail  these  ye.ars!” 

It  w.as  the  only  repro.ach  he  used,  and,  God 
knows,  he  had  cause  then.  But  1 shrank  away 
from  him  as  if  it  had  been  a blow. 

“See  here,  there's  enough  of  this  thing.  You 
can't  alter  the  facts  of  the  case  by  talking.  This 
woman  is  my  wife.  I have  searched  for  her  far 
and  wide,  but  she  was  so  devilish  sly  I never 
would  have  found  her  if  I hadn't  seen  her  in 
the  street  by  accident.  In  spite  of  her  kind 
wishes  I wasn't  killed.  I’ll  make  it  up  to  her, 
never  fear.  Salome,  you  must  go  with  me.” 

I sprang  forward,  catching  Henry's  arm  .again 
in  terror. 

“Never!  Never!  I would  sooner  die  th.an 
live  with  you  again  ! No  power  on  earth  shall 
make  me.  O God!  Henry, save  me  from  this 
man,  or  I will  kill  myself!  I will!  1 will!” 

I was  wild  with  .agony. 

“Hush,  Helen  ! You  shall  never  go  with  him 
if  I have  to  kill  him  to  prevent  it.” 

“There's  two  can  play  at  that  game !”  said 
H.arding,  threateningly,  making  a movement  to 
draw  a weapon.  In  an  inst.mt  Henry  was  upon 
him,  and  had  thrown  him  down.  Without 
knowing  what  1 did,  I spr.ang  to  the  cr.adle, 
caught  up  the  baby,  and  lied  out  into  the  dark- 
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ness.  With  the  speed  which  only  terror  can 
give  I flew  up  the  pathway  to  Mother  Riley's, 
and  burst  in  upon  them  with  an  ashen  face  and 
streaming  hair. 

“ Holy  mother ! What  has  happened,  Helen  ? 
Why  are  ye  out  wid  that  baby  widout  anything 
around  him?” 

She  took  the  child  from  me  to  quiet  it. 

“Oh,  go  down  quick,  for  heaven’s  sake ! He's 
killing  my  husband  I”  I screamed,  wringing  my 
hands. 

“Who’s  killing?  Here,  John!  Ben  I go  down 
an'  see  I The  poor  thing's  wild  wid  fear.  Go 
on,  boys.  There’s  something  wrong  at  Stuart’s 
— murther  or  robbery.” 

Something  wrong!  I wonder  how  I lived 
through  that  awful  night.  How  much  one  can 
endure  and  not  die!  Mrs.  Riley  hushed  my 
boy  to  sleep,  and  put  him  to  bed.  A footstep 
sounded  on  the  porch.  1 flew  to  the  door. 

“There  now,  Helen,  don’t  look  so  terrifyin’. 
Henry’s  sent  for  ye.  He  was  a bit  hurted  in 
the  scuffle.  The  other  feller  got  away;  but 
we’ll  find  'im — we'll  hunt  'im  down  like  a dog  in 
a ditch !” 

1 don’t  know  how  1 got  down  the  hill  again. 
But  my  darling  lay  on  the  bed  waiting  for  me, 
with  a smile  of  the  old-time  light  and  love.  1 
knew  he  was  wounded  unto  death — he,  brave 
and  unarmed,  had  been  cruelly  cut  down  by  a 
knife  in  Harding’s  hands.  The  ebbing  life- 
blood had  left  him  pale,  but  peaceful.  1 was 
too  stricken  to  realize  all  that  was  passing. 

“Come,  darling,  sit  by  me  as  you  did  by 
Hamilton.  I thought  that  night  that,  if  you 
were  only  beside  me  when  1 came  to  die,  I 
would  not  find  it  hard.  1 want  you  to  tell  me 
all  your  sad  story,  dear — won’t  you?” 

“Yes,  Harry,”  and  I told  him  as  collectedly 
as  1 could  the  secret  which  had  lain  between  us 
for  so  long. 

“My  poor  Helen!  If  I had  only  known. 
You  have  not  had  a very  happy  life,  have 
you?” 

“I  have  been  very  happy  with  you,  Henry.” 


“1  like  to  hear  you  say  that.  Helen,  1 am 
going  to  leave  you.  You  see  it  is,  after  all,  the 
only  thing  1 can  do — for  is  still  alive.  1 

have  charged  our  friends  to  protect  you  from 
him.  And  if  he  ever  should  molest  you  again 
you  have  this  safeguard — he  is  answerable  for 
my  death.  Do  you  understand  me,  darling?” 
“Yes,  1 know,  Henry.” 

“I  will  leave  you  property  enough  to  make 
you  comfortable,  and  to  bring  our  little  Henry 
up  carefully.  He  will  be  a comfort  to  you — 
something  for  you  to  live  for.  This  is  not  all 
of  life,  dear  love.  If  we  were  not  to  be  reunited 
hereafter,  how  would  you  be  recompensed  for 
your  cruel  suffering  here?” 

“But  how  shall  1 live  without  you?”  1 broke 
out  into  one  despairing  wail. 

“Don’t,  dear.  Is  it  so  hard?  1 wish  I might 
have  lived;  but  one  of  us  had  to  die,  and,  per- 
haps, I am  better  prepared  than  he  is.  1 did 
not  try  to  kill  him ; only  to  defend  myself.  You 
will  not  let  our  boy  forget  me?  I am  tired — 
the  end  is  at  hand.  Kiss  me,  Helen.  The 
last!  the  last!” 

I clung  to  him  with  kisses  and  despairing 
prayers.  In  vain  ! 1 could  not  hold  him  back. 

They  lifted  me,  at  last,  in  merciful  unconscious- 
ness from  his  side. 

How  many  years  have  passed  since  that 
night  ? I do  not  know.  I do  not  count  life  by 
the  years  any  more.  It  will  end  some  time — 
thank  God  for  that ! There  is  another  Henry 
Stuart  growing  up  beside  me,  brave  and  tender 
as  his  father  was.  The  memory  of  his  father 
serves  for  his  model,  and  a nobler  one  he  could 
not  have.  He  is  like  his  father  in  looks,  too— 
just  as  tall  and  bonny.  I am  proud,  with  a lone 
mother’s  pride,  of  our  son — Henry's  and  mine. 
I have  never  seen  again  the  destroyer  of  my 
happiness.  He  has  had  years  enough  for  re- 
pentance and  remorse,  which,  if  it  has  been 
bitter  as  my  sorrow,  is  an  atonement  beyond 
any  revenge  I could  desire. 

May  N.  Hawley. 
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Captain  Sutter  was  the  California  pioneer /ar 
excfllencej  he  led  the  way  for  all  the  others. 
He  pushed  his  course  over  the  plains  and  des- 
erts in  1838,  and  after  prospecting  Oregon,  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  and  Alaska,  settled  in  Cali- 
fornia in  1839.  He  was  here  to  welcome  Wilkes 
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in  1841,  and  Commodore  Jones  in  1842;  to  fra- 
ternize with  Fremont  in  1844,  and  anticipate 
the  deeds  of  Sloat  and  Kearney  in  1846.  Ac- 
cording to  the  testimony  of  General  Shennan, 
the  United  States  are  indebted  to  no  man  more 
than  to  Captain  Sutter  for  the  conquest  of  Cal- 
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ifornia.  His  experience  as  a soldier,  the  pres- 
ence of  his  well  stocked  fort  and  granaries  on 
the  Sacramento,  his  great  wealth,  his  hospital- 
ity, his  fondness  for  adventure,  his  strong  par- 
tiality for  the  American  Government — all  these 
circumstances  combined  to  render  his  aid  and 
influence  in  this  connection  of  great  imirortance. 
This  is  the  principal  event  in  Sutter's  life,  the 
one  that  invests  it  with  the  highest  historical 
interest.  The  ne.\t  one  was  the  discovery  of 
gold.  The  last  one  was  the  ungrateful  act  of 
the  nation  in  depriving  him  of  his  property,  in 
refusing  him  either  restitution  or  compensation, 
and  in  permitting  him  to  die  in  penury. 

Sutter  was  born  at  Kandern,  Uaden,  on  the 
frontier  of  Switzerland,  February  3,  1S03.  At 
the  age  of  twenty  he  was  graduated  at  the  mil- 
itarj'  academy  of  Herne,  and  entered  the  Swiss 
Guard  of  the  French  army  as  a lieutenant.  He 
served  in  the  Spanish  campaign  of  1823-4,  and 
with  Charles  X.,  in  the  disastrous  revolution  of 
July,  1830.  .After  the  fall  of  the  Hourbons  he 
returned  to  Switzerland,  and  served  a term  of 
four  years  in  the  Swiss  army,  in  which  he  rose 
to  the  rank  of  captain.  In  1834  he  emigrated 
to  the  United  States,  and  settled  at  St.  Louis; 
thence,  in  1835,  he  removed  to  West  Point,  Mis- 
souri, in  which  State  he  became  an  American 
citizen.  He  remained  there  several  years,  driv- 
ing a frontier  trade  in  cattle.  During  one  of 
his  Journeys  to  Santa  Fi5  he  heard  such  won- 
derful accounts  of  the  Western  Coast  as  ren- 
dered, to  one  of  his  roving  and  adventurous 
spirit,  a further  stay  at  West  Point  unendura- 
ble. In  1838  he  set  out  with  a trappers' party  to 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  whence,  with  six  men,  he 
crossed  more  than  a thousand  miles  of  deserts, 
tenanted  only  by  wandering  savages  and  wild 
beasts.  Before  the  end  of  the  year  he  had 
reached  the  upper  Columbia,  where  Lewis  and 
Clark  struck  it  in  1805,  and  descended  the 
river  to  Fort  Vancouver.  After  resting  from 
his  long  journey  he  made  some  efforts  to  pro- 
ceed to  Alta  California,  but  he  was  diverted 
from  this  project  by  the  promised  advantage  of 
a trip  to  Honolulu.  Arriving  at  this  phace,  he 
proceeded  thence,  on  another  commercial  ad- 
venture, to  Sitka,  and  finally  to  San  Francisco, 
Alta  California,  where  he  arrived  July  2,  1839. 
Sutter  soon  after  established  himself  on  the 
Sacramento  River,  near  where  the  capital  of  the 
State  now  stands.  With  a liberal  grant  of  land 
from  the  Mexican  Government,  and  sufficient 
capital  to  stock  it  with  animals,  farm  imple- 
ments, seed,  grain,  and  laborers,  Sutter  soon 
became  a wealthy  ranchero.  His  possessions 
included  many  thousand  acres  of  land,  of  which 
1,000  acres  were  in  wheat ; he  had  8,000  head  of 
cattle,  2,000  sheep,  2,000  horses  and  mules,  and 


1,000  hogs.  He  called  his  place  New  Helvetia, 
built  a fort  upon  it  to  protect  it  from  savages 
or  revolutionists,  opened  his  doors  to  all  com- 
ers with  hearty  hospitality,  and  became  the 
patriarch  of  the  Pacific  and  the  leader  of  its 
American  population. 

Barring  some  arrogance  from  Castro,  a rev- 
olutionary Governor' — whose  pretensions  Sutter 
had  opposed,  having  vainly  enlisted  and  led  a 
company  of  two  hundred  men  in  favor  of  Michel- 
torena — he  continued  his  patriarchal  life  until 
1844.  Then  it  was  that  Fremont  came  to  New 
Helvetia,  upon  whose  ramparts  he  and  Sutter 
afterward  raised  the  flag  of  the  United  States. 
Sutter  had  fondly  hoped  that  this  event  would 
secure  to  him  the  possession  of  his  v.ast  domain 
under  a strong  and  permanent  government.  It 
had  precisely  the  opposite  effect.  It  invited 
the  emigration  of  Americans — that  is  to  s.ay, 
of  men  as  well  informed  and  as  enterprising 
as  himself.  This  weakened  his  influence,  and 
from  the  lofty  position  of  a patriarch  among 
the  Mexicans  and  Indians  he  fell  to  that  of  a 
mere  landholder  among  the  Americans.  The 
envy  .and  hostility  which  this  position  engen- 
dered ultimately  led  to  the  loss  of  his  lands. 
But  this  was  neither  his  first  nor  his  only  mis- 
fortune. 

During  the  years  1S45  to  1S47,  Sutter's  prin- 
cipal occupation  was  the  cultivation  of  his 
estates,  which,  for  miles  and  miles  along  the 
Sacramento  River,  constituted  one  vast  field  of 
grain.  His  workmen  were  domesticated  Indi- 
ans; his  overseers  Americans  and  Euro])eans, 
squads  of  whom  were  now  constantly  attracted 
from  the  States  to  Sutter's  Fort,  the  rallying 
point  of  emigrants  to  Califomua.  From  this 
industry  his  gains  were  enormous.  He  sold 
grain  to  the  Mexicans  at  -San  Francisco,  to  the 
Russians  .at  Sitk.a,  to  the  English  at  Colum- 
bia and  Hudson’s  Bay  Territory,  to  the  Amer- 
icans marching  into  the  country  from  all  direc- 
tions. Sutter  was  rapidly  becoming  a million- 
aire, when,  all  at  once,  a great  and  singular 
misfortune  happened  to  him.  In  1847,  after 
the  Americans,  under  Fremont  and  Sloat,  had 
deposed  the  Mexican  authorities,  Sutter  had 
sent  a party  of  men,  under  an  overseer  nanted 
Marshall,  to  explore  the  South  Fork  of  the 
American  River,  and  locate  and  build  upon  it  a 
saw-mill.  For  the  purpose  in  view  this  party 
had  selected  a nook  in  the  mountains  some 
fifty  miles  east  of  Sacramento,  where  timber 
was  abundant,  and  the  flow  of  water  insured  an 
adequate  power.  The  land  did  not  belong  to 
Sutter's  p.arty — they  had  merely  “squ.atted” 
upon  it.  All  hands  in  California  without  spe- 
cific titles  now  belonged  to  the  United  States. 
In  this  nook,  which  afterward  received  the 
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name  of  Coloma,  Marshall  hadthro»-n  up  a few 
rude  dwellings,  and  commenced  the  construc- 
tion of  a mill  and  mill-race.  For  this  pur- 
pose he  had  need  to  fell  but  a few  trees  in 
the  vicinity.  The  remainder  were  resened 
for  the  work  of  the  mill.  The  village,  the 
mill,  the  mill-race,  the  neighboring  trees,  have 
since  all  been  destroyed— even  the  ground  itself 
has  been  so  torn  and  disfigured  that  to  recog- 
nize it  now  is  impossible.  Man,  in  his  search 
for  gold,  has  no  pity  even  for  the  earth  that 
bore  him.  A single  memento  remains  of  this 
interesting  spot;  and  if  the  citizens  of  C.ilifor- 
nia  retain  a sp.ark  of  public  spirit,  this  memento 
will  never  be  permitted  to  leave  the  State.  1 
allude  to  the  late  Charles  Nahl’s  painting  of 
Sutter’s  Mill,  now  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Ju- 
lius Jacobs,  of  San  Francisco.  The  mill  and 
mill-race,  the  latter  banked  up  with  heavy  tim- 
bers, is  seen  in  the  foreground.  Near  the  mill 
in  the  background,  is  the  home  of  .Marshall,  the 
overseer  whom  Sutter  employed  to  construct 
the  mill ; to  the  left  lies  the  village,  interspersed 
with  oak  and  pine  trees ; between  the  mill  and 
the  village  lies  a stream  and  clearing;  and,  be- 
hind all,  rise  the  grand  old  hills  that  still  slum- 
ber above  this  historic  spot.  The  artist  has 
turned  every  feature  of  the  landscape  to  advan- 
tage, and  his  rare  skill  in  grouping  and  coloring 
has  lent  it  an  attractiveness  which  is  felt  even 
when  disassociated  with  the  remarkable  event 
that  it  commemorates. 

1 have  talked  with  a dozen  old  pioneers,  some 
of  whom  were  with  Marshall  or  Sutter  at  the 
time  (Marshall  was  at  Coloma,  and  Sutter  at 
New  Helvetia),  and  have  endeavored  to  learn 
the  true  secret  of  the  Find,  but  without  success. 
Some  of  them  say  that  Marshall  found  the  first 
piece  of  gold ; others  that  his  little  daughter 
found  it;  others,  that  Mrs.  Wimmer,  who  pro- 
vided meals  for  the  workmen  at  the  mill,  found  t 
it;  and  others,  again,  that  Mrs.  Wimmer's  son 
found  it.  General  Sutter  himself  once  told  me 
that  Marshall  was  the  finder,  and,  although  Sut- 
ter was  not  on  the  spot  at  the  time,  I am  inclined 
to  believe  this  the  true  story  ; for,  while  still 
fresh,  it  must  have  been  rehated  to  Sutter  with 
great  minuteness.  It  is,  however,  agreed  on  all 
hands,  that,  if  Mrs.  Wimmer  did  not  find  the 
gold,  she  was  the  first  to  determine  its  ch.arac- 
ter.  Woman-like,  she  put  the  doubtful  nugget 
into  a soup -pot,  and  boiled  it.  The  result  of 
that  assay  was  to  affect  the  fortunes  of  millions 
of  people.  Among  others  it  affected  Captain 
Sutter,  for  it  made  him  a beggar. 

The  presence  of  gold  in  California  had  been 
suspected  from  very  early  times.  Its  existence 
in  Lower  California  was  known  to  Cortez,  who 
fitted  out  a California  gold-hunting  expedition 


from  Mexico  in  1537,  and  secured  some  sm.ill 
quantities  of  the  precious  metal.  In  Alta  Cali- 
fornia, gold  was  discovered  by  Drake  in  1 577-79. 
It  is  mentioned  of  this  region  by  Loyola  Cavel- 
lo,  a priest  of  the  mission  of  San  JostS,  previous 
to  i6go.  Captain  Shelvocke  noticed  it  in  172:. 
Antonia  de  Alcedo  speaks  of  large  nuggets 
found  previous  to  1786-89.  In  1837  a Califor- 
nia priest  endeavored  to  obtain  English  capital 
for  working  the  placers.  Some  years  afterward, 
Professor  Dana  noticed  the  gold  indica:.  In 
April,  1847,  Mr.  Sloat  communicated  an  article 
on  the  subject  to  Hunt's  Merchant  Magazine. 
Early  in  January,  1849,  gold  was  found  on  Mor- 
mon Island,  near  Folsom.*  But  all  these  were 
either  disconnected  finds  or  mere  indications. 
To  suspect  or  find  stray  deposits  of  gold  is  one 
thing;  to  find  it  in  such  quantities  that  it  will 
afford  the  basis  of  a vast  industry  is  another. 
This  is  what  Marshall  found.  His  first  nug- 
gett  was  not  alone.  There  were  millions  of 
others  near  it,  and  tons  of  gold  dust  beside.  A 
flitsk  of  the  latter  was  secured  and  sent  to  Cap- 
tain Sutter,  at  New  Helvetia.  While  the  Cap- 
tain turned  this  momemous  fl.ask  over  in  his 
hand,  and,  perhaps,  innocently  thanked  God  for 
this  new  stroke  of  good  fortune,  his  workmen, 
who  had  caught  an  inkling  of  its  significance, 
threw  down  their  farming  tools,  stole  his  horses 
and  cattle,  and  fled  to  Coloma.  The  Indians 
began  to  follow  them,  and  before  the  good  Cap- 
tain had  ceased  turning  over  his  golden  flask, 
his  estates  had  been  robbed  and  abandoned. 
Scarcely  two  hundred  Indians  were  left. 

The  news  which  came  from  the  diggings 
every  few  days  began  to  render  Sutters  affairs 
somewhat  critical.  Gold  had  become  more  and 
more  plentiful.  The  whole  country  was  swarm- 
ing into  the  placers.  It  w.as  evident  that  his 
men  would  never  return.  Still  he  had  enough 
of  them  left  to  harvest  a very  large  crop,  and 
it  is  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Huefner,t  w’ho  was  his 
man  of  business  on  the  ranch  at  the  time,  that, 
had  Sutter  gone  on  with  his  farm  work,  the 
subsequent  high  prices  of  grain  would  have  se- 
cured him  a princely  fortune.  But  this  was  not 
to  be.  Sutter,  too,  had  caught  the  gold  fever; 
and  his  remaining  Indi.ans  were  sent  in  charge 
of  Mr.  Huefner  to  dig  for  gold  on  the  American 
River.§  Mr.  Huefner  informs  me  that  this  was 

• For  other  refrrenc«»  to  early  discoveries  of  gold  in  Califor- 
nia, consult  Dti  Afnr's  History  of  /'rrkitms  Metals,  pp.  164-5, 
and  the  oiuhvrities  therein  cited. 

it  weighed  about  an  ounce,  and  is  still  in  the  povsession  of 
Mrs.  Wimmer.  who  recently  offered  it  to  the  Ihontcrs'  Socieiy 
for  $3,000.  The  absence  of  documentary  evidence  of  its  au- 
thenticity decided  the  Society  not  to  eniert.-iin  the  offer, 
t Recently  expressed  to  me  for  the  purvf>’i«  of  this  article. 
i .See  ii>r  an  instance  of  superior  foresight  on  the  jiart  of 
Ix«jis  Peralta,  of  San  JoW.  Hel  Mar’s  History  0/  Precious 
Mettih,  p.  306. 
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a losing  enterprise.  The  Indians  did  not  suc- 
ceed in  finding  enough  gold,  or  else,  as  he  sus- 
pects, they  embezrled  a considerable  proportion 
of  the  production.  At  all  events,  the  cost  of 
implements,  provisions,  and  superintendence 
greatly  e.xceeded  the  value  of  the  gold  obtained. 

■Meanwhile  Sutter's  vast  fields  of  grain  grew 
up,  ripened,  withered,  rotted,  and  died.  There 
was  nobody  left  to  garner  them.  The  ranches 
were  deserted.  The  fort  began  to  fall  into  that 
decay  which,  to  the  disgrace  of  the  State,  marks 
it  to-day.  Once  the  patriarch  of  the  Pacific, 
the  possessor  of  a ducal  domain,  and  an  income 
that  princes  might  have  envied.  Captain  Sut- 
ter was  rapidly  traveling  the  road  to  indigence. 
He  was  robbed  again  and  again.  In  1849-50 
a party  of  miners  stole  $60,000  worth  of  stock 
from  him.  Others  cut  down  his  timber  and 
grass,  and  his  lands  were  subsequently  seized 
upon  by  claimants  under  new  laws  and  new  cir- 
cumstances. Cities  were  built  upon  them.  Push- 
ing men  had  need  of  them,  and  in  the  race  for 
wealth  the  claims  of  Captain  Sutter  to  his  own 
property  were  disregarded.  His  prior  discov- 
ery and  settlement;  his  title  from  the  Mexican 
Government;  his  indispensable  assistance  in 
acquiring  the  whole  territory  for  the  United 
States;  his  princely  hospitality  which  h.ad  fed 
thousands  of  colonists ; his  peculiar  misfortune 
in  having  been  the  means  of  discovering  the 
gold,  and  then  of  having  lost,  through  this  dis- 
covery, his  mill,  his  workmen  on  the  ranches, 
his  animals,  and  his  crops — all  these  things 
were  forgotten.  Selfishness  and  cupidity,  un- 
der the  euphemism  of  modem  enterprise,  had 
come  to  squat,  like  a poisoned  toad,  upon  the 
patriarch’s  domain,  and  to  efface  the  heroic 
deeds,  the  noble  qualities,  the  rightful  claims  of 
Sutter. 

His  after  life  was  uneventful.  To  say  that  he 
ran  on  the  Whig  ticket  for  Governor  of  the 
State  in  1851,  and  afterward  accepted  from  it 


the  poor  compliment  of  an  appointment  as  Gen- 
eral of  Militia,  is  only  to  prove  that  he  had  fall- 
en into  a condition  of  extreme  dejection  and 
humility.  He  retired  to  his  Hock  farm,  a small 
and  undisputed  possession  on  the  west  bank  of 
the  Feather  River,  and  there  for  many  years 
watched  the  wheat  stalk  and  the  vine  as  they 
annually  blossomed  and  decayed,  all  to  no  pur- 
pose, as  he  thought,  and  directed  the  move- 
ments of  his  lawyers  in  a vain  effort  to  recover 
his  estates.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  he  did 
not  succeed.  The  State,  with  a penuriousness 
that  strangely  contrasted  with  the  tons  of  gold 
that  it  now  annually  threw  upon  the  markets  of 
the  world,  voted  Sutter  a pension  of  $250  a 
month ; and  so  long  as  this  was  continued  the 
brave  old  pioneer  preserved  his  fortitude  and 
sustained  his  hopes  of  restitution.  When  it 
was  stopped  he  cursed  the  ingratitude  which 
had  pursued  him,  and  left  the  State,  as  it  prov- 
ed, forever. 

This  occurred  in  1S68.  From  California  Sut- 
ter repaired  to  Washington,  there  to  sound  in 
the  cold  ears  of  a distant  government  the  oft- 
told  story  of  his  wrongs  and  his  losses.  It  was 
here  that  I knew  him — know  him  only  to  love 
and  respect  him.  His  was  a character  at  once 
grand  and  simple,  at  once  enterprising  and  in- 
genuous. He  continued  a petitioner  of  the  Gov- 
ernment for  twelve  years — a petitioner  whom 
people  soon  came  to  look  upon  as  a celebrated 
somebody,  from  somewhere,  who  had  a griev- 
ance which  dated  back  into  forgotten  times; 
but  what  its  merits  were  few  ever  knew  or  cared 
to  inquire.  The  age — the  miserably  dishonest 
age  — turned  its  back  upon  him  and  snubbed 
him.  Disappointment  and  contumely,  at  length, 
did  its  work,  and  in  the  month  of  June,  1880, 
Captain  Sutter,  who  was  a Livingstone,  a Cam- 
eron, and  a Stanley  combined,  sank  beneath  his 
overwhelming  burdens. 

Alexander  Del  Mar. 
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Standing  upon  an  elevation  above  Napa  Val- 
ley, and  looking  down  upon  the  vine -clad  hills 
and  broad  acres  of  waving  wheat,  we  scarce 
can  realize  that  only  half  a century  has  elapsed 
since  the  first  white  settler,  George  C.  Yount, 
here  located  his  claim.  The  land  which  now 
yields  such  abundant  harvests,  which  to-day 
pours  untold  wealth  into  our  coffers,  was  fifty 
years  ago  in  the  possession  of  the  “red  man.” 


Valley  and  hillside  were  then  alike  one  unbro- 
ken forest,  a magnificent  deer-park,  dedicated 
to  the  use  and  abuse  of  the  traditional  Indian. 
Throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  this  fair 
land,  the  sole  representatives  of  the  “pale  face” 
to  be  found  were  the  Jesuits,  who  here  and  there 
established  Catholic  missions.  The  object  of 
these  missions  was  the  conversion  and  educa- 
tion of  the  Indians.  That  success  did  not 
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crown  these  labors,  that  this  attempt  to  intro- 
duce civilization  was  frustrated  by  the  want  of 
appreciation  on  the  part  of  the  recipient  of  this 
benevolence,  is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at.  At 
the  date  of  Mr.  Yount’s  advent  among  them 
(1831),  it  was  estimated  that  there  were  from 
three  thousand  to  five  thousand  Indians  in 
Napa  Valley.  They  were  divided  into  six  tribes: 
The  Mayacamos,  occupying  the  land  near  Cal- 
istoga ; the  Callajomans,  on  the  Bale  rancho.,  in 
the  vicinity  of  St.  Helena ; the  Caymus,  on  the 
Yount  grant;  the  Napa,  from  which  tribe  the 
valley  derived  its  name,  occupying  that  land 
between  Napa  River  and  the  city  of  that  name; 
the  Ulcas,  east  of  Napa  River,  near  Napa  City; 
and  the  Soscol,  in  that  locality  yet  known  as 
the  Soscol  grant,  now  owned  by  Mr.  Thompson. 
Of  these  six  tribes  there  could  not  be  counted 
in  the  valley  to-day  two  score  of  representa- 
tives. They  have  been  utterly,  and,  it  must  be 
confessed,  shamefully,  put  to  rout.  However, 
we  do  not  here  propose  to  enter  upon  a discus- 
sion of  the  wrongs  of  the  “poor  Indian.”  The 
palpable  injustice  of  the  White  Man  must  be 
forgiven,  overlooked,  forgotten,  in  virtue  of  the 
material  benefit  which  has  accrued  therefrom 
to  the  world.  The  Indians  throughout  Napa 
Valley  were  commonly  known  as  Digger  In- 
dians. The  name  was  probably  derived  from 
the  means  adopted  by  them  of  obtaining  suste- 
nance. They  lived  upon  the  lowest  possible 
grade  of  food,  which  they  dug  out  of  the  earth. 
Why  they  should  have  resorted  to  this  is  a mys- 
tery, since  that  region  abounded  in  food  which 
might  readily  have  tempted  our  nicer  palates — 
game  of  various  kinds,  fish,  wild  berries,  and 
fhiits.  No  wonder  that  the  Indian  was  consti- 
tutionally averse  to  labor,  since  Nature  had  so 
bountifully  supplied  him  with  all  needful  food 
and — clothing.  More  fortunate  than  are  we, 
he  could  liken  himself,  did  he  perceive  the  anal- 
ogy, unto  the  “lilies  of  the  field.” 

Napa  was  settled,  as  was  every  other  county 
in  California,  by  people  of  every  nationality  un- 
der the  sun.  Across  the  Sierra  they  came — 
enterprising  men,  who  saw  before  them  a new 
Canaan,  “a  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey.” 
Some  fell  under  the  trials  of  pioneer  life ; some 
attained  wealth  and  power,  only  to  see  it  wrest- 
ed from  them;  some  bequeathed  to  their  chil- 
dren the  lands  of  which  they  became  possessed 
too  late  for  their  own  enjoyment ; but  few,  very 
few,  are  they  who  are  alive  to-day  to  tell  the 
tale  of  the  past.  Our  forefathers  foresaw,  in  a 
measure,  the  results  which  must  crown  their  la- 
bors, but  little  dreamed  they  of  the  glorious  fut- 
ure which  now  dawns  upon  this  valley.  They 
could  not  predict  the  mine  of  we.alth  which  has 
been  developed  by  industry  and  perseverance. 


Napa  Valley,  beautifurin' itself,  is  rendered 
yet  more  so  by  its  magnificent  background. 
Nature  has  placed  this  “gem  of  the  Pacific”  in 
a rare  setting.  Completely  encircled  by  mount- 
ains, it  forms  a natural  amphitheater.  Had 
Johnson  selected  this  locality  for  his  Happy 
Valley,  even  his  genius  would  have  failed  to 
have  imbued  in  Rasselas  the  spirit  of  discon- 
tent. Facing  the  valley  as  you  enter  it  is 
Mount  St.  Helena,  supposed  to  be  an  extinct 
volcano,  four  thousand  three  hundred  and  forty- 
three  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  From  an 
address  delivered  by  General  Vallejo  several 
years  ago,  in  Santa  Rosa,  we  cite  the  following 
incident ; 

“ In  1845,  Governor  Rotschcff  advanced  with  a party 
of  Russians  to  Mount  M.-iyaoiinos,  on  the  summit  of 
which  he  affixed  a brass  plate,  bearing  an  inscription  in 
his  own  language.  He  named  the  mountain  St.  Helena, 
for  his  wife,  the  Princess  de  Gagarin.  The  beauty  ol 
this  lady  excited  so  ardent  a passion  in  the  breast  of 
Prince  tsolano,  chief  of  all  the  Indians  about  Sonoma, 
that  he  formed  a plan  to  capture  by  force  or  stratagem 
the  object  of  his  love ; and  he  might  very  likely  have 
succeeded  had  1 not  heard  of  his  intention  in  time  to 
prevent  its  execution.” 

Mount  St.  Helena  is  the  pride  of  the  valley, 
and  well  it  may  be.  At  sunset  it  presents  a 
gorgeous  panorama  of  shifting  color,  a bewil- 
dering maze  of  brilliant  effects.  Like  a magnet, 
its  proudly  lifted  crest  attracts  to  itself  all  the 
wealth  of  color  with  which  Napa  skies  are  so 
richly  endowed.  Through  the  greater  part  of 
the  winter  this  mountain  is  snow-capped. 

Napa  is  but  one  of  the  many  valleys  through 
the  county.  The  mountains,  which  form  its 
boundary  line  on  the  east  and  west,  are  inter- 
sected by  cations,  which  have  been  rendered 
very  productive.  The  mountain  land  greatly 
enhances  the  beauty  of  the  scenery.  It  is  cov- 
ered with  magnificent  foliage — trees  of  number- 
less varieties.  Among  them  are  conspicuous 
the  oak,  madrono,  cedar,  fir,  and  pine.  The 
banks  of  all  the  mountain  streams  are  fringed 
with  the  willow,  the  ash,  gigantic  brakes,  flow- 
ering manzanita,  and  the  California  laurel.  De- 
scending into  the  valley  we  find  an  infinite  vari- 
ety of  o.aks,  and  here  and  there  clumps  of  the 
stately  madrono.  These  primeval  beauties  will 
not  long  be  left  to  us,  however,  for  the  giant  has 
been  conquered  by  the  dwarf — ignominiously 
put  to  route.  Where  the  vintner  pl.ants  his  foe  t 
the  woodman's  ax  is  too  surely  heard. 

Napa  Valley  is  thirty-five  miles  long,  and  five 
miles  wide — this  at  its  widest  point.  It  narrows 
perceptibly  proceeding  upward.  Napa  River 
follows  the  line  of  the  foothills  on  the  east. 
This  stream,  while  extending  the  entire  length, 
is,  in  certain  localities,  so  extremely  narrow 
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that  it  seems  presumptuous  to  claim  for  it  the 
dignified  appellation,  river.  It  is  by  means  of 
this  river,  and  the  copious  mountain  streams 
which  traverse  not  only  the  main  valley,  but  all 
the  little  ravines  and  cailons,  that  the  land  is 
irrigated.  The  county  is  small,  but  the  fertility 
of  its  soil  is  unsurpassed.  It  boasts  of  sixty- 
our  thousand  one  hundred  and  seventy-five 
acres  under  cultivation,  thirty  thousand  five 
hundred  and  sixty-five  of  which  are  in  wheat. 
The  rich,  arable  lands  of  the  valley  are  best 
adapted  to  the  cereal  crops,  while  the  more 
gravelly  soil  of  the  foothills  is  reserved,  though 
by  no  means  exclusively,  to  the  grape ; but  of 
this  latter,  more  anon. 

At  first  it  was  supposed  that  these  hill  lands 
were  of  no  actual  agricultural  value.  The  mount- 
ainous belt,  which  has  since  been  productive  of 
enormous  crops,  was  at  one  time  only  consid- 
ered available  for  pasture  land.  “ f'urther  and 
further  into  new  fields  of  utility  the  plow  was 
pushed.”  Up  the  mountain  sides  sprung,  as  if 
by  magic,  orchards,  vineyards,  and  even  here 
and  there  a wheat  field,  until  now  the  mount- 
ain lands  are  converted  into  beautiful  homes — 
homes  secured  to  their  owners  by  unremitting 
toil,  by  perseverance  and  self-denial.  We  are 
constrained  to  say  that  in  eight  cases  out  of 
ten  the  men  who  have  earned  them  are  foreign- 
ers— Germans,  Swiss,  Italians — not  native  bom 
Americans,  and,  in  many  cases,  not  even  natu- 
ralized citizens.  With  their  industry,  their  sim- 
ple, frugal  habits,  they  are  wresting  from  our 
grasp  the  choicest  gifts  which  God  has  given  to 
man.  We  Americans  do  not  understand  the 
principle  of  economy,  and,  what  is  yet  worse, 
we  do  not  profit  by  the  lesson  taught  us  by  our 
foreign  brother.  Here  arc  men  who,  ten  years 
ago,  received  laborers’  wages  at  the  cellars 
which  they  could  to-day  buy,  did  they  choose. 
This  suggests  a query:  Why  do  not  our  unem- 
ployed desert  the  sand-lot,  and  go  to  the  vine- 
yards? In  this  field  there  is  no  lack  of  work. 
In  the  St.  Helena  district  alone,  within  a circuit 
of  fifteen  miles,  there  are  twenty -three  wine 
cellars  and  distilleries,  some  of  these  the 
most  extensive  in  the  State.  Here  the  white 
m.in  finds  no  Chinese  rival.  The  work  of  wine- 
making is  not  intrusted  to  Chinamen.  They 
are  employed  during  the  vintage  to  gather  the 
grapes,  and  earlier  in  the  season  to  do  the  hoe- 
ing and  to  burn  brush ; but  the  pruning,  and 
plowing,  and  the  wine-making  itself,  arc  done 
almost  exclusively  by  white  labor,  which,  in 
this  district,  commands  from  forty  to  sixty  dol- 
lars per  month. 

Napa  County  rightly  claims  precedence  for 
its  agricultural  advantages.  Its  peculiarly  salu- 
brious climate,  and  the  adaptability  of  its  soil, 


insure  its  crops  almost  beyond  the  question  of 
a doubt.  Of  course  they  arc  variable,  but  utter 
failure  never  occurs.  Of  its  varied  features,  all 
its  manifold  interests,  it  is  impossible  to  treat 
in  the  space  allotted  to  one  article.  The  sub- 
ject of  Napa  Valley — the  history  of  its  past, 
speculations  as  to  its  future — w-ould  fill  a vol- 
ume. 

Let  us  turn  to  the  interest  at  present  para- 
mount— grape  culture.  This  is  a subject  of  more 
than  passing  interest  to  the  world  at  large,  for 
the  day  is  not  distant  when  California  will 
claim  her  right  to  stand  upon  an  equal  footing 
with  the  European  wine  States.  She  will  un- 
doubtedly rival,  in  maturity,  those  with  whom 
she  now,  in  infancy,  competes.  In  proof  of  this 
statement,  we  recall  an  item,  mentioned  some 
months  ago,  regarding  the  shipment  to  Germany 
of  a cargo  of  wine,  amounting  to  one  hundred 
thousand  gallons,  purchased  in  San  Francisco 
by  a Bremen  firm.  Of  this  amount  a large  pro- 
portion came  from  Napa  Valley,  the  red  wines 
of  that  valley  having  acquired  a reputation 
unsurpassed  by  those  of  any  other  county. 
To-day  the  Zinfandel  wine  of  St.  Helena  is  ac- 
cepted as  a standard  throughout  the  United 
States.  In  St.  Helena  we  see  the  Gironde  of 
America.  The  superiority  of  this  locality  for 
vine  growing  purposes  is  generally  conceded. 
This  district  comprises  about  two  thousand 
acres  of  vineyard,  producing  an  average  of 
three  and  one -half  tons  of  grapes,  or  five  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  gallons  of  wine,  to  the 
acre.  These  wines  are  celebrated  for  their 
variety,  their  remarkable  perfection,  and  at 
present  for  the  high  prices  they  command ; also, 
for  the  extensive  trade  which  they  are  now 
attaining  in  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  States.  It  is 
estim.ated  th.at  one  million  five  hundred  thou- 
sand gallons  of  wine  are  mtide  annu.ally  in 
Napa  County.  Last  year’s  statistics  will  carry 
their  own  weight  without  .any  comment : 

Il'V/fr  CrJp  of  Sopa  County  for  iSyg,  in  Cjl/ons. 


C.SUSTOGA. 

L Korlum 30.000 

.ST.  HELENA. 

C.  T.  McEachran 3..S00 

Jacob  .Schramn 13,000 

F.  H.  Koscnt>aum 3..S00 

John  C.  W'cinbcrger 40.000 

John  I.aurcnt 50,000 

Chas,  Knig 175.000 

Bcringcr  Bros 75.000 

Conrad  VVcgcIe 6,000 

Bcrretla  Bros 4 000 

Ch.as.  I.emme 12.000 

Mflzncr  & Co 4.000 

1-  Il.ang 500 

\V.  W.  I.yman 4.000 

Wm.  Schcltler lao.ooo 
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E.  Hcymann jr.ooo 

Sciaroni  & Ramos 41.000 

W.  Degouy 50.000 

T.  A.  Giauque 50.000 

J-  H.  ^fcCord 16.000 

Tnimplcs  & I^uthotd 5.000 

Salintina  & Tassetti 35.000 

Oscar  & Schultz 2.000 

OAKVILLE. 

H.  W.  Crabb 220.000 

Bnin  & Chaix SS.ooo 

•A.  Jcanmonod 15.000 

Dcbiiune  & Bressard 15.000 

yOL'NTVILLE. 

G.  Groczinger 250.000 

T.  L.  Grigsby 35.000 

SATA. 

G.  Barth 90.000 

G.  Van  Bevcr... 62.000 

G.  Migbvaca 42.000 

G.  Pedrolla 10.000 

Frank  Salniina 4«560 

Hagen  Bros 15.000 

J.  J.  Sigrisl 15.000 

S.  A.  Roney 3.000 

Dr.  Peitingill 2.000 


Total  for  Napa  County 1,553.000 


Of  these  forty  wine-makers  but  five  are 
Americans.  The  rich  valley  land  within  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  St.  Helena,  if  full-bear- 
ing vineyard,  is  worth  $300  per  acre,  the  value 
decreasing  on  leaving  St.  Helena  in  either  di- 
rection. .Around  Yountville  it  is  worth  from 
S200  to  $250  per  acre. 

H.aving  definitely  determined  upon  the  local- 
ity the  vinter  must  next  take  into  consideration 
what  varieties  of  grape  will  best  suit  his  pur- 
pose. The  old  Mission  grape,  a native  of  Cali- 
fornia, or,  as  some  aver,  brought  here  by  the 
Missionary  padres  more  than  a century  ago,  is 
now  in  disfavor  .as  a wine  grape.  It  is  invalua- 
ble for  decorative  purposes  to  those  who  cater 
to  our  romantic  taste  for  legendary  lore,  but  for  . 
the  more  practical  purpose  of  wine -making  it  j 
is  discarded.  However,  it  still  holds  its  own  j 
with  distillers.  The  high  percentage  of  sugar  I 
which  it  contains,  rating  oftentimes  as  high  as 
thirty-four  per  cent,  to  thirty-five  per  cent.,  ren- 
ders it  valuable  in  the  manufacture  of  brandy. 
.‘\t  this  rate  the  substance  contains  twenty-five 
to  thirty  gallons  of  brandy  to  the  ton  of  grapes. 
Eventu.ally  this  special  variety  will,  undoubted- 
ly, be  devoted  exclusively  to  this  purpose.  The 
favorite  wines  grapes  are  the  Zinfandel,  Rcis- 
ling  and  Chassekas.  The  Zinfandel  is,  beyond 
.all  question,  the  grape  preferred  among  wine- 
m.akers  for  the  claret  tvines.  This  grape  is 
small,  of  a bluish  black  color,  and  grows  in 
thick,  heavy  clusters.  In  certain  loc.dities  it  is 
most  productive,  very  prolific,  and  regular  in  its 
protluction,  being  more  impervious  to  the  frost  1 


than  are  other  varieties.  Here  be  it  remarked, 
that  this  dread  enemy  has,  in  a great  measure, 
been  conquered  by  a process  of  late  discovery. 
When  frost  is  apprehended  its  disastrous  effect 
is  averted  by  igniting  barrels  of  tar,  placed  at 
intervals  throughout  the  vineyards.  The  smoke 
arising  thence  warms  the  atmosphere  to  the  ex- 
tent of  dispersing  the  frost.  Those  who  were 
victims  to  the  “black  frost  of  ’73,”  doubtless, 
now  avail  themselves  of  this  “ounce  of  precau- 
tion ; ” but  revenons  <1  nos  moutons.  Why  conjure 
up  this  dark  phantom  in  our  brighter  days  1 

As  the  Zinfandel  is  preferred  for  red  wines  so 
is  the  Reisling  for  white.  The  wine  made  from 
this  grape  commands  from  eight  cents  to  ten 
cents  more  per  gallon  than  any  other  native 
wine  in  the  market.  It  is  comparatively  scarce, 
but  is  now  being  extensively  planted  through- 
out the  valley.  Following  upon  these  are  the 
Chassel.as  and  Berger  grapes.  These  four 
varieties  are  used  in  the  manufacture  of  cham- 
pagne by  our  loctil  manufacturers.  For  port 
and  other  sweet  wines  the  Malvoisie  and  Bur- 
gundy are  selected  in  virtue  of  their  rich  flavor, 
their  juiciness,  and  the  high  per  centage  of  su- 
gar which  they  contain.  For  table  grapes  the 
.Muscat,  Tokay,  and  Black  Morocco  are  ex- 
tensively grown.  The  vintage  of  1879  com- 
mands to  d.iy  the  following  prices;  Reisling, 
35c.;  Berger  and  Ch.assclas,  25C.@30C.;  Port, 
Angelic.a,  Tokay,  etc.  (sweet  wines),  6oc.@  70c. ; 
Mission,  22c.@25c. ; distilling  wines,  i8c.@2oc. 
Unfortunately,  there  is  now  but  little  old  wine 
in  the  market,  unless  that  be  taken  into  consid- 
eration which  has  been  reserved  by  Mr.  Ch.as. 
Krug,  of  St.  Helen.a,  for  his  E.astem  trade. 

To  the  uninitiated  a few  hints  as  to  the  mode 
of  cultivation  may  prove  interesting.  Before 
planting  a vineyard  the  land  must  be  well  pre- 
pared by  thorough  plowing,  after  which  it  is 
checked  off  in  blocks,  measuring  six  feet  by 
eight  leet,  or,  in  some  instances,  six  feet  by 
seven  feet.  This  is  termed  staking.  At  each 
of  these  stakes  plant  your  cutting  about  twelve 
inches  deep,  two  buds  above  ground.  Second 
year,  prune,  leaving  but  one  spur.  Plow  both 
ways ; hoc  between  the  first  and  second  plow- 
ing ; after  which, run  the  cultiv.itorthrough  twice 
the  same  way.  This  process  is  to  be  repeated 
year  after  year.  vineyard  does  not  begin  to 
; pay  expenses  until  after  the  fourth  year.  A full 
I bearing  crop  can  not  be  properly  anticipated 
until  the  seventh  year. 

The  vintage  begins  in  Napa  about  the  first 
week  in  September.  This  last  is  by  far  the 
most  interesting  phase  of  the  subject.  Truth 
compels  us  to  state,  however,  that  the  pretty 
pictures  of  rosy-cheeked,  fantastically  attired 
maidens,  bearing  on  their  heads,  with  artistic 
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grace,  baskets  laden  with  luscious  fruit — pictures 
from  which  most  of  us  have  received  our  im- 
pressions of  “grape  gathering" — are  purely 
fancy  sketches.  At  all  events,  the  practical 
Yankee  has  divested  our  vintage  of  this  charm- 
ing feature,  substituting  in  place  of  delic.ite 
women,  whose  physical  organization  renders 
them  utterly  unfit  for  such  labor,  strong  men, 
whose  backs  are  fitted  to  the  burden  of  carry- 
ing the  fifty-pound  boxes  into  which  the  grains 
are  picked.  These  boxes  are  piled  upon  wag- 
ons, and  thus  conveyed  to  the  cellars.  Wine- 
making, in  its  various  stages,  is  an  interesting 
study  in  itself,  not  to  be  briefly  touched  uiKm> 
however.  We  cannot  gather  our  grapes  and 
bottle  our  wines  with  a single  pen-stroke.  The 
wines  cellars  in  Napa  V'alley  are  constructed  in 
accordance  with  the  taste  and  wealth  of  the 
owner ; consequently,  we  find  an  infinite  variety 
of  architecture.  Some  of  these  cellars  arc  very- 
elegant  in  structure  and  design.  Those  con- 
structed of  stone  are  especially  noteworthy. 
Unquestionably,  to  the  visitor,  the  cellars  are 
the  most  interesting  feature  of  the  valley,  es- 
pecially if  th.at  visitor  happen  to  be  of  the 
sterner  sex.  Every  man  considers  it  his  bound- 
en  duty  on  visiting  Napa  to  personally  inspect 
one  and  all,  if  possible,  of  the  forty  wine  cel- 
lars. Having  so  far  listened  to  the  dictates  of 
conscience,  he  feels  at  liberty  to  satisfy  his  more 
aesthetic  tastes;  he  turns  his  horse’s  head  to- 
ward White  Sulphur  Springs.  We  will  accom- 
pany him. 

These  springs,  once  California’s  most  fash- 
ionable resort,  can  now  be  said  to  be  in  their 
halcyon  days,  the  term  considered  in  its  literal 
sense.  One  by  one,  those  who  for  more  than 
half  a score  of  years  frequented  this  resort,  have 
deserted  in  favor  of  the  beach.  It  is  still  open 
to  the  public,  but  it  is  in  vain  we  seek  among 
its  guests  the  old  familiar  faces.  Monterey  and 
Santa  Cruz  have  undeniably  robbed  White  Sul- 
phur of  its  fashionable  prestige;  but  until  Nat- 
ure withdraws  the  gifts  which  she  has  here 
scattered  with  so  lavish  a hand  its  glory  will 
not  have  departed.  Let  thec.apitalist  but  wave 
his  wand  over  these  cur.ative  waters  and  their 
magical  properties  will  at  once  be  restored. 
The  White  Sulphur  is,  by  far,  the  most  beauti- 
ful caftan  in  the  Mayacamos  Range.  It  nestles 
in  the  bosom  of  the  mountains,  a little  world 
within  itself — a mimic  stage  whereon  has  been 
enacted  many  a scene  from  real  life,  drama  re- 
plete with  rom.antic  incident. 

Could  we  rightly  interpret  the  significance  of 
those  weaving  branches  which 

"Sp«ik  not  hut  in  signs;" 
could  we  force  the  confidence  of  that  chattering 


brook,  whose  waters  we  know  full  well  furnished 
accompaniment  to  many  a love  sonnet  in  the 
olden  time ; could  we,  in  some  mysterious  w-.ay, 
become  possessed  of  the  talismanic  leaf  which 
rendered  intelligible  to  the  good  children  in 
fairy  books  the  l;ingu.age  of  inanimate  nature — 
who  knows  what  secrets  would  be  divulged.’ 
Who  can  say  but  that  we  would  then  hold  the 
key  to  much  th.at  is  problematical  in  the  ,ann.als 
of  San  Francisco  life.’ 

Leaving  the  canon  (its  manifold  attractions 
of  scenery  and  climate  have  been  too  often  di- 
lated upon  to  admit  of  recapitul.ation),  we  cross 
Edge  Hill  Creek,  and  turn  to  the  right.  Here 
we  find  some  of  the  finest  places  in  the  St. 
Helena  district — Edge  Hill,  Hillside,  and  Ma- 
drono Cottages.  At  this  point  we  rein  up  in 
perplexity.  Shall  we  attain  the  county  road  by 
way  of  the  avenue,  or  go  through  the  vineyards? 
The  former  affords  a view  of  Mr.  Lewelling’s 
beautiful  grounds;  but  by  choosing  the  hatter 
route,  stopping  at  .Mr.  Pellet's,  we  obtain  one  of 
the  finest  and  most  extensive  views  which  the 
valley  affords. 

It  is  utterly  impossible  to  give  even  a glance 
at  the  many  beautiful  homes  which  add  so  ma- 
teri.ally  to  the  charm  of  Napa  County.  To  do 
so  would  be  to  wander  up  the  mountain  side, 
into  ravine  and  canon,  over  the  hills  to  Pope, 
Chiles,  Berryessa,  and  Conn  Valleys.  Where 
would  our  peregrinations  end?  When  would 
we  reach  San  Francisco  again?  It  is  too  late 
in  the  season  to  start  out  on  a summer’s  c.am- 
paign.  Nevertheless,  we  must  stop  one  mo- 
ment at  Soda  Springs,  if  only  to  say  that  we 
have  tasted  Napa  soda  as  it  bubbles  from  the 
earth. 

This  is  a beautiful  spot,  its  famous  medici- 
nal waters  being  but  one  of  many  attractions. 
The  mechanical  process  of  collecting  and  bot- 
tling these  waters  is  extremely  interesting.  It 
is  done  so  deftly,  and  with  such  astonishing 
celerity,  that  the  men  engaged  in  the  operation 
seem  themselves  but  automatons — a part  of  the 
machinery  which  they  control.  The  buildings 
are  of  white  granite,  for  the  most  part,  over- 
grown with  ivy.  This  gives  to  the  place  an 
appearance  of  antiquity,  rarely  seen  in  C.alifor- 
nia.  Located,  as  it  is,  on  the  side  of  a mount- 
ain, it  is  clearly  discernible  from  the  valley. 
A most  glorious  view  is  obtained  at  this  point. 
As  we  stand  here  now,  loth  to  descend  from  the 
mountain,  a sense  of  awe  creeps  over  us,  which 
silences  rapture  itself.  The  valley  is  bathed 
in  the  golden  light  of  the  setting  sun.  The  rosy 
clouds,  approach  the  blue  mountain  tops,  im- 
printing a good-night  kiss,  and  all  fades  away 
into  the  purple  twilight. 

Sallie  R.  He.\th. 
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Chapter  I. 

On  the  20th  of  June,  1878,  about  ten  o’clock 
in  the  evening,  a man  and  a woman  were  lei- 
surely walking  along  St.  James  Street,  in  the 
quiet  city  of  San  Jos^,  California,  when  their 
conversation  w.as  suddenly  checked  by  the 
smothered  sound  of  a pistol-shot  in  a dwelling 
they  had  passed  a short  distance.  It  was  on 
the  north  side  of  the  street.  There  could 
hardly  be  a mistake  in  the  house,  as  the  one 
from  which  the  sound  undoubtedly  issued  was 
nearest  the  walkers,  there  being  but  few  houses 
in  that  vicinity.  They  halted,  listened  some 
moments,  and  heard  no  other  sound.  The  man 
suggested  to  his  companion  that  they  approach 
the  house  nearer.  She  hesitated  some  time, 
terrified  more  at  the  oppressive  silence  that  fol- 
lowed the  shot  than  at  the  probable  existence 
of  a tragedy;  and  then,  receiving  strength  from 
the  man’s  superior  calmness,  quietly  consented, 
clinging  closely  to  his  arm.  They  halted  at 
every  few  steps,  and  listened,  but  heard  noth- 
ing. They  stopped  at  the  gate,  and  listened 
intently.  Everything  was  quiet. 

“Must  have  been  in  a back  room,”  whispered 
the  man. 

“That  sounded  like  a moan,”  said  the  woman, 
thoroughly  frightened. 

“Was  it  a man’s  voice?” 

“No;  a woman’s.” 

They  remained  several  minutes ; to  the  wom- 
an it  seemed  an  hour.  Then  they  heard  the 
moaning  more  distinctly. 

“Call  some  help,  Henry.  Go  in  yourself — 
they  are  killing  her.” 

“ It  is  not  a cry  of  pain,”  he  said,  quietly. 

“What,  then?" 

“Anguish.” 

The  only  light  visible  was  that  from  a lamp 
in  the  hall.  The  house  again  became  perfectly 
silent.  The  man  was  about  leading  his  com- 
panion away,  when  her  quick  hearing  detected 
a sound.  A nervous  pressure  of  her  hand  on 
the  man’s  arm  caused  him  to  listen.  That 
which  had  attracted  her  attention  was  the  soft 
creaking  of  shoes  on  the  carpeted  stair.  She 
he.ard  some  one  descending  carefully  and  minc- 
ingly;  then  there  was  a short  pause,  the  faint 
rattling  of  a small  chain  attached  to  the  lamp, 
and  in  a moment  the  house  was  plunged  in  pro- 
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found  darkness.  The  creaking  of  the  shoes 
was  again  heard  as  the  unseen  person  ascended, 
the  footfalls  growing  quicker  as  the  top  was  ap- 
proached, as  though  spurred  by  fright.  This 
was  followed  by  silence. 

“It  was  a woman,”  whispered  the  man’s  com- 
panion. 

“How  do  you  know?” 

“By  the  shoes.” 

“But  how?” 

The  woman  simply  made  a slight  movement 
of  impatience,  and  said  nothing.  They  waited  a 
short  time  longer,  and  then  passed  on.  Said 
the  man : 

“I  shall  notify  the  police  immediately.” 

Soon  after  they  had  left,  the  door  of  the 
house  was  unlocked  and  opened.  A man  walked 
softly  out,  carefully  closing  the  door.  He  seem- 
ed to  be  an  old  man,  for  his  step  was  heavy  and 
infirm  as  he  reached  the  walk.  Still,  his  head 
was  bare,  and  it  was  not  gray.  He  tried  to 
open  the  gate,  but  made  a mistake  in  the  latch 
side,  and  did  not  discover  his  error  for  some 
moments.  When  he  gained  the  street  he  scan- 
ned it  in  both  directions,  and  found  it  deserted. 
He  walked  toward  the  city,  slowly  and  unstead- 
ily, and  with  the  labor  of  a man  bearing  a heavy 
load.  Suddenly  he  placed  his  hand  on  his  head, 
and  discovered  that  he  had  forgotten  his  hat. 
He  turned  back  reluctantly,  gazed  at  the  house, 
shivered,  and  turned  again  toward  the  city. 
An  idea  occurred  to  him,  and,  searching  his 
pockets  nervously  and  hurriedly,  he  found  and 
drew  forth  a silken  cap,  which  he  placed  upon 
his  head,  drawing  the  visor  well  down.  He 
then  proceeded. 

There  was  a singular  dogged  determination 
in  the  man’s  movements.  He  carried  his  heavy 
burden  fiercely  and  angrily,  clinging  to  it  while 
it  crushed  him ; nerving  himself  to  bear  it  safely 
to  its  destination ; grinding  his  teeth  and  clench- 
ing his  hands  with  bitter  resolution.  He  had 
not  the  look  of  a man  escaping — there  was  not 
the  anxious,  furtive  look  around ; yet  he  feared 
the  darkness.  When  he  reached  the  lower  cor- 
ner of  St.  James  Square,  he  hesitated  to  trav- 
erse the  gloomy  and  dimly  lighted  distance 
diagonally  across;  but,  gathering  up  the  sh.it- 
tered  remnants  of  his  manhood,  he  braved  the 
darkness,  and  passed  through.  VV’ith  the  satne 
almost  reeling  gait  he  crossed  First  Street  and 
entered  St.  John.  As  this  street  was  poorly 
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lighted,  and  without  passers,  he  quickened  his 
pace  until  he  reached  Market  Street,  where  the 
light  was  better.  To  his  left,  about  half  the 
distance  to  S.anta  Clara  Street,  and  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  Market,  was  a two-story  brick 
building,  lighted  up.  It  w,as  the  City  Hall,  con- 
taining the  police  st.ation,  with  the  prison  in 
the  rear.  There  were  several  pedestrians  in  that 
vicinity  and  on  Santa  Clara  Street. 

He  was  slowly  crossing  in  the  direction  of 
the  City  Hall,  when  he  hesitated,  and  then 
halted.  However,  after  a moment  he  again 
went  forward  until  he  arrived  at  the  entrance 
of  the  City  Hall.  He  st.arted  to  enter;  then 
drew  back. 

“My  God!”  he  groaned,  .and  turned  aw,ay. 

His  nerve  had  broken  down. 

He  crossed  Santa  Clara  Street,  turned  into 
San  Fernando,  and  entered  a drinking  saloon. 

“Give  me  some  whisky,”  he  demanded,  in  a 
calm,  imperious  tone,  with  an  insulting  m.anncr, 
in  a voice  that  implied  a thre.at,  in  the  way  in 
which  a dog  would  be  commanded.  The  bar- 
keeper meekly  set  before  him  a tumbler  and  a 
bottle.  The  stranger  filled  the  tumbler  to  the 
brim,  drank  the  contents,  and  refused  the  water 
that  was  offered  him.  As  he  paid  for  the  drink, 
the  bar-keeper  said,  pleasantly,  as  if  to  put  him 
in  a good  humor : 

“I’leasant  weather  we  are  h.aving.” 

“ Dry  up  !”  came  the  reply,  so  suddenly,  and 
with  such  fierceness,  that  the  m.an  behind  the 
b.ar  was  confounded.  The  eyes  of  the  stranger 
flashed,  and  he  grasped  the  tumbler  so  threat- 
eningly that  it  seemed  another  word  would  send 
it  flying  in  the  face  of  the  bar-keeper.  The  two 
men  glared  at  each  other,  the  one  surprised 
and  frightened,  the  other  aggressive  and  terri- 
ble. The  stranger’s  muscles  slowly  relaxed. 
He  finally  filled  his  glass,  and  drank  again,  and 
again,  and  .again.  Then  he  left. 

The  stimulus  imparted  by  the  liquor  c.aused 
the  blood  to  rush  hot  and  thick  through  his 
veins  as  he  stood  for  a few  minutes  in  the 
sh.adow  of  a doorway — gave  him  strength  and 
courage,  brightened  every  faculty,  made  him  a 
hero  at  heart.  He  looked  at  the  street-lamps, 
at  the  stars,  at  the  passers-by.  He  walked 
slowly  toward  the  City  Hall,  (Hindering  deeply. 

It  was  with  a firm  step  that  he  entered.  He 
seemed  a stranger  to  the  surroundings.  At  the 
further  extremity  of  the  h.all  he  found,  to  the 
left,  an  open  door,  le.ading  into  a room  th.at 
was  lighted,  but  vacant.  A small  door,  oppo- 
site the  entrance,  confronted  him.  The  upper 
half  of  it  was  glass,  over  which  a shade  was 
drawn.  Posted  above  the  door  was  a piece  of 
card  board,  on  which  was  (jrinted,  “ Police  St.a- 
tion.” He  rapped,  and  the  door  was  opened 


by  a man  between  thirty  and  forty  years  of  age, 
who  surveyed  him  with  a quick,  searching 
glance.  He  politely  invited  the  str.anger  to 
enter.  The  latter  went  in,  and  found  himself 
in  a very  small  room.  It  contained  a desk,  at 
which  a young  man  sat,  a safe,  a stove,  and  two 
or  three  chairs.  On  the  walls  were  posted  sev- 
eral placards,  offering  rewards  for  the  arrest  of 
crimin.als,  and  photographs  of  other  criminals 
on  post.al  c,ards,  with  the  offense  and  descrip- 
tion printed  alongside. 

“Gentlemen,”  said  the  stranger,  “who  is  in 
charge  here.’” 

“I  am,”  replied  the  man  at  the  desk,  with  a 
look  of  deference  at  the  older  man,  who  said 
nothing. 

“1  have  come  to  tell  you  something,”  said 
the  stranger,  somewhat  confidentially,  and  with 
a little  mystery  and  importance. 

“What  is  it.’” 

“A  crime  was  committed  to-night " 

“On  St.  James  Street?”  This  question  came 
sharp  and  quick,  like  an  explosion. 

It  gre.atly  surprised  and  puzzled  the  stranger, 
and  changed  his  manner.  A strange  dread 
succeeded  his  surprise. 

“Has  anybody — I mean  have — have — has 
anybody  been  here?” 

“ I sent  a couple  of  men  to  the  house  not  long 
.ago,”  said  the  elder  man,  who,  until  then,  h.ad 
been  silent.  “ Maylze  they'll  fetch  somebody.” 
The  stranger  was  evidently  embarrassed,  and 
thrown  from  his  reckonings.  He  reflected  for 
a moment,  and  then  his  face  cle.ared  up. 

“Oo  you  know  anything  about  it.’"  asked  the 
m.an  at  the  desk. 

“ Yes.” 

“Wh.at  is  it?" 

“I  came  here  for  the  purpose ” 

“Well?” 

“Of  lodging  information.” 

“Against  whom?” 

At  this  question  the  stranger  wavered ; and 
then,  in  a thick,  husky  voice,  preceded  by  ,a 
harsh  clearing  of  the  throat,  that  sounded  like 
the  turning  of  a screw  in  a coffin-lid,  he  said  : 
“John  Howard.” 

The  officers  wrote  the  name  on  a slip  of  pa- 
per. 

“No  middle  name?” 

“No.” 

“What  is  the  charge?” 

This  was  a terrible  moment  for  the  stranger. 
It  might  have  recalled  a ghastly  picture,  while 
it  o[)ened  up  a future  full  of  revolting  things;  a 
fair  name  dragged  in  the  dirt,  scorned,  spat 
upon,  kicked  into  the  gutter;  a world  from 
which  the  sun  was  blotted  out ; a maddened 
brain  and  a broken  heart. 
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He  wavered  for  a moment,  but  his  determi- 
nation was  quickly  restored  by  the  gaze  of  the 
two  men  riveted  upon  him,  burning  him  through 
and  through.  He  dropped  into  a chair  between 
the  two  officers,  to  hide  the  trembling  of  his 
knees. 

“What  is  the  charge?”  repeated  the  man  at 
the  desk. 

“ Murder.” 

“E— h?” 

The  two  officers  were  greatly  surprised. 

The  stranger  looked  uneasily  toward  the 
door,  and  had  the  appearance  of  a man  whom 
fear  of  some  kind  pursued ; as  though  he  dread- 
ed something ; as  if  he  e.xpected  an  accuser  to 
rise  through  the  floor  and  charge  him  with 
treachery.  It  was  a frightened  rather  than  a 
cowardly  look;  a dread  of  a calamity  rather 
than  an  expectation  of  it. 

“When  did  this  occur?” 

He  reflected  a moment,  and  then  answered, 
deathly  pale ; 

“ About  an  hour  ago.” 

“ Did  you  see  it?” 

The  question  fell  upon  the  stranger  heavily, 
unnerving  him.  Struggling  desperately  to  re- 
cover his  self-possession,  and  rocking  in  his 
seat  from  side  to  side  as  though  staggering  un- 
der a stroke  of  paralysis,  he  glanced  nervously 
from  one  of  the  men  to  the  other,  helpless, 
crushed,  pleading.  He  did  not  answer  the  ques- 
tion. There  was  a strange  hesitancy  in  his  man- 
ner of  imparting  the  information  and  lodging 
the  terrible  charge.  His  lips  were  glued  to- 
gether, and  the  men  noticed  that  he  shivered 
as  with  a chill. 

“Tell  us  what  you  know  about  it?  W'hom  did 
he  kill?”  This  imp.atiently. 

The  stranger  simply  stared. 

“Where  is  this  man  Howard?”  asked  the  old- 
er officer,  starting  up  angrily. 

There  was  no  reply.  The  informant  looked 
up  at  him  so  vacantly  that  the  officer  became 
uneasy.  He  seized  the  stranger’s  arm  and  shook 
him.  As  though  the  rough  touch  had  electri- 
fied rather  than  aroused  him,  he  threw  up  both 
hands,  grappled  the  .air,  and  seemed  like  a 
drowning  man  catching  blindly  at  whatever 
might  save  his  life.  He  sighed  brokenly,  but 
the  sigh  changed  to  a gasp. 

“Here!  Wake  up!”  called  the  officer  in  a 
loud  voice,  again  shtiking  him. 

The  vacant  look  continued.  Said  the  officer 
in  disgust: 

“ He’s  drunk.” 

This  roused  the  stranger.  z\s  if  just  awaken- 
ed, he  .asked  faintly : 

“Wh.at  is  it?” 

“Has  Howard  left?” 


The  stranger  shook  his  head,  after  hesitating 
some  time  with  an  effort  to  remember  some- 
thing. 

“Where  is  he,  then?” 

His  answer  was  a stare. 

“In  the  name  of  God,  man,  what  is  the  mat- 
ter?” 

The  stranger  did  not  reply.  His  stare  relax- 
ed, and  his  head  fell  upon  his  breast. 

“Stupid  drunk,”  remarked  the  man  at  the 
desk. 

“Do  you  know  him?” 

“Never  saw  him  before.” 

“ It’s  about  time  for  the  men  to  be  back,  isn’t 
it?” 

“Yes.” 

There  was  a minute  of  moody  silence.  Then 
the  older  man  asked  a question  that,  all  unwit- 
tingly to  himself,  had  the  effect  upon  the  stran- 
ger of  a knife  in  the  throat : 

“What  is  your  name?” 

“Hey?”  .asked  the  stranger,  looking  up,  stu- 
pidly, the  painful,  vacant  expression  again  steal- 
ing into  his  eyes. 

“What's  your  name?” 

“.My  name?” 

“There  they  are.  Chief,”  interposed  the  man 
at  the  desk  as  the  footsteps  of  two  men  were 
heard  in  the  hall. 

Again  did  the  searching,  anxious  look  in  the 
stranger’s  face  assert  itself  .as  the  two  policemen 
entered  the  door.  He  peered  behind  them 
keenly  and  fearfully,  but  saw  no  one  with  them. 
He  then  sank  b.ack  into  his  chair  with  profound 
weariness  and  exhaustion  and  a look  of  triumph. 

“Well?”  inquired  the  Chief,  as  he,  too,  saw 
that  the  men  had  no  one  in  custody. 

The  two  men  were  sore  perplexed.  Said 
one; 

“Can’t  m.ike  head  nor  tail  out  of  it.” 
“Where’s  the  man?” 

“Wh.at  man?” 

“That  did  the  shooting.” 

“Oh!”  The  two  men  looked  at  each  other, 
greatly  embarrassed. 

“Yes.  John ” he  had  forgotten  the  name. 

Glancing  at  the  slip  of  paper,  he  added,  “How- 
ard. John  Howard.” 

“Why,  that’s  her  son.” 

“Whose  son?” 

“The  woman  th.at  lives  there.” 

“Well,  where  is  he?" 

The  two  men  regarded  their  interlocutor 
blankly. 

“ He’s  gone,"  said  one  of  them. 

“Gone !” 

“Slipped  away.  Jumped  the  town.” 

“Humph  !”  grunted  the  Chief.  Then  turn- 
ing round  to  the  stranger,  he  said ; 
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“Your  man  has  skipped.” 

His  look  was  met  by  a meaningless  stare. 
“He  killed  his  man,  did  he.?”  asked  the  Chief 
of  the  men. 

“It  was  a woman.” 

“A  woman !” 

“Yes;  young  and  pretty.” 

“.Shot  her,  eh?” 

“Right  through  there,"  said  one  of  the  men, 
as  he  placed  his  finger  on  the  Chiefs  breast,  a 
little  below  the  left  nipple.  “It  was  the  littlest 
hole  I ever  see;  but  the  ball  must  a’  went 
straight  to  the  heart.  There  ain’t  no  blood  to 
spe.ak  of,  e.Kcept  a little  red  stain  on  her  corset, 
right  around  the  edge  of  the  hole.  It  must  a’ 
been  a terrible  small  pistol,  but  it  done  the  busi- 
ness up  to  the  handle.” 

“The  infernal  coward!”  muttered  the  man  at 
the  desk,  who,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  a 
young  man. 

The  Chief  paid  no  attention  to  the  interrup- 
tion. He  asked  the  men  : 

“Who’s  in  the  house  with  the  body?” 

“His  mother  and  a young  girl.” 

“Whose  mother?" 

“Why,  the  fellow  that  done  the  work.” 

“Yes.  Well,  what  did  she  say?” 

“She  was  so  broke  up  and  flurried,  like,  that 
we  couldn’t  get  much  out  of  her.  She  was  as 
crazy  as  ever  I see  a woman." 

“Was  the  dead  girl  her  daughter?” 

“No.  Just  a friend  living  with  them.” 
“Anybody  else  in  the  house?" 

“Only  a young  girl — a niece,  I think  she  said.” 
The  Chief  pondered  a moment,  and  asked : 
“About  how  old  is  this  niece?” 

“I  should  say  about  sixteen  or  seventeen. 
Maybe  not  so  old." 

“Humph!  Well,  what  did  the  old  woman 
say?” 

“She  kept  ravin’,  and  sayin’,  ‘My  poor  boy! 
my  poor  boy !’  And  when  I asked  her  where 
he  was — I didn’t  know  about  his  being  a man, 
and  stayin’  there  with  her — she  jumped  up  and 
stormed  at  us  furious,  and  looked  like  a regu- 
lar tiger;  and  said  it  was  none  of  business ; 
that  we  needn’t  fret  about  him;  th.at  he  was 
away  off  somewhere.” 

“She  wouldn't  give  him  away,  eh?” 

“No;  she  didn’t — in  so  many  words.” 

“And  she  never  will,”  said  the  Chief,  thought- 
fully. “But  I think  we’ve  got  Mu/ game  beat. 
And  there’s  more  ways  to  do  it  than  one.  You 
didn’t  search  the  house  for  him?” 

“No,  not  ex.actly;  we  didn’t  know  it  w.ashim 
that  done  it,  you  see.” 

“What  was  this  young  girl  doing?” 

“Oh,  she's  scary  anyhow,  and  had  fainted  two 
or  three  times,  and  then  came  to,  and  was  so 


dazed  she  didn’t  know  anything.  The  old  wom- 
an would  be  terrible  cross  with  her,  and  then 
pet  her  and  kiss  her.” 

“Who  are  these  people? — strangers,  ain’t 
they?” 

“ I guess  they  are.  None  of  us  ever  heard  of 
’em  before.  I know  the  house  was  vacant  a 
short  while  ago.  I'll  tell  you.  Chief,  it's  so  late 
now  well  have  to  wait  till  morning  before  we 
find  out  anything,  and  watch  the  house  to  see 
if  he  comes  out.” 

“It  is  too  bate  to  watch  the  house  after  you 
both  came  away,  and  left  him  every  chance  in 
the  world  to  light  out.” 

He  said  this  somewhat  reproachfully,  and  the 
two  policemen  looked  ashamed. 

“Say,  my  friend,”  said  the  Chief,  addressing 
the  stranger  in  a loud  voice,  as  though  he  spoke 
to  a deaf  man,  “did  you  see  the  shooting?” 

There  was  only  a vacant  stare  for  an  answer. 

“Come!  What  do  you  know  about  it?” 

Still  there  was  only  a non-comprehending, 
helpless  stare. 

“He's  drunk,”  said  the  Chief.  He  seized  the 
stranger's  arm  and  shook  him  violently. 

“Say ! brace  up!  what  is  your  name?” 

“Hey?”  came  the  pitiful,  childish,  meaning- 
less query,  asked  as  it  would  be  by  one  half 
asleep  to  a question  by  some  one  existing  only 
in  a dream. 

“What  is  your  name?”  The  question  was 
loud  and  imperative. 

The  answer  came  in  a clear,  and  small,  and 
meaningless  voice,  and  in  a purely  mechanical 
way ; 

“John  Howard.” 


CHAFfER  II. 

The  officers  were  agh.ast.  Certainly  it  was 
an  e.asy  capture.  They  led  the  prisoner,  meek, 
and  submissive,  but  sh.attered  and  trembling — 
drunk,  it  was  thought — to  the  county  jail,  near- 
ly three  blocks  distant,  and  locked  him  in  a 
place  reserved  for  the  worst  criminals.  It  was 
called  the  “tank,”  and  consisted  of  an  arrange- 
ment of  six  iron-lined  cells,  inclosed  within  four 
iron-lined  walls,  the  cells  occupying  the  center 
of  the  are.a.  He  spoke  not  another  word, 
though  plied  with  questions.  He  was  in  that 
condition  of  complete  mental  and  physical  col- 
lapse, when  the  last  remnant  of  strength  of 
whatever  kind  has  been  expended  in  the  accom- 
plishing of  a great  purpose.  They  left  him,  his 
white  face  pressed  against  the  small  wicket  of 
his  cell,  staring  blankly  at  the  wall,  which 
stared  at  him  in  turn,  as  blanched  and  mean- 
ingless. 
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The  Chief  did  not  share  the  elation  felt  by  his 
men  at  the  capture  and  its  importance.  He 
was  gloomy  and  thoughtful,  but  he  kept  his 
trouble  to  himself.  To  the  two  men  who  had 
already  visited  the  scene  of  the  tragedy  he  gave 
this  order ; 

“Watch  the  house  until  you  are  relieved  in 
the  morning.  Arrest  anybody  going  in  or  com- 
ing out,  and  one  of  you  bring  him  to  headquar- 
ters, while  the  other  stands  watch.  Keep  your 
eyes  wide  open.” 

The  county  jail  is  in  the  rear  of  the  court- 
house, which  fronts  upon  First  Street  and  St. 
James  Square.  After  the  policeman  had  dis- 
appeared through  that  gate  of  the  Square  which 
opens  upon  First  Street,  opposite  the  court- 
house, the  Chief,  who  was  returning  to  the  po- 
lice station,  halted,  and  listened  until  the  foot- 
steps of  the  men  could  no  longer  be  heard. 
Then  he  retraced  his  steps,  passed  the  court- 
house, and  turned  into  Julian  Street,  which  is 
next  to  St.  James  on  the  north.  He  went  down 
this  street  until  opposite  the  house  of  the  trage- 
dy, and  stood  for  some  time  looking  at  a light- 
ed window  in  a rear  room  of  the  upper  story. 
But  the  distance  was  too  great  for  observation. 
He  turned  back  toward  First  Street.  On  reach- 
ing this  street  he  turned  to  the  right,  and  had 
gone  some  distance,  when  he  entered  a yard  in 
which  stood  a handsome  dwelling,  and  rang  the 
door-bell.  The  door  was  immediately  opened 
by  an  old  man  in  a dressing  gown. 

“You  are  sitting  up  late,  as  usual.  Judge,” 
said  the  Chief  of  Police. 

“Ah,  Casserly!  Is  that  you?  Come  in,  my 
boy ; come  in.  Glad  to  see  you.” 

This  old  man  had  been  a jurist  of  some  note; 
had  been  a judge  until  the  infirmities  of  age 
demanded  that  his  labors  should  cease;  and 
had  declined  all  honors  and  distinctions,  pre- 
ferring the  quiet  of  his  home  and  the  company 
of  his  books.  He  was  nearly  eighty  years  old. 
He  was  of  Jewish  origin,  as  his  name,  Simon, 
indicates.  He  was  a small  man,  with  white 
hair,  a clean  shaven  face,  and  stooping  shoul- 
ders. In  his  face  was  the  keen,  bright  look  of 
younger  days,  tempered  with  the  impress  of 
profound  thought  and  study.  It  was  said  that 
his  knowledge  of  human  nature  was  subtile  and 
extensive. 

“Now,  Casserly,”  he  said,  as  they  were  seated 
in  his  study,  “something  unusual  has  happened. 
And  you  always  come  to  your  old  friend  when- 
ever anything  troubles  you.  You  know  I am  al- 
ways glad  to  see  you.”  He  spoke  with  a cheery 
laugh,  rubbing  his  withered  old  hands  together 
in  the  friendliest  manner. 

He  listened  with  absorbed  attention  to  the 
Chiefs  recital,  interrupting  him  frequently  with 


pertinent  questions.  When  it  was  finished  he 
sat  back  in  his  arm  chair,  with  closed  eyes, 
tapping  his  forehead  with  his  gold  eye-glasses. 
After  sitting  thus  for  some  time  he  said  ; 

“Poor  boy!  poor  boy!” 

The  Chief  was  surprised — almost  startled. 
“Poor  boy,  did  you  say,  Judge?” 

The  old  man  nodded. 

“It  seems  to  me,”  said  Casserly  in  a tone  of 
deference,  “that  you  might  have  said  poor 
girl!" 

“Why,  Casserly?” 

“She  is  the  one  who  suffered.” 

“But  suffers  no  longer,  Casserly.” 

The  Chief  was  thoughtful.  The  Judge  added : 
“It  is  the  boy  who  suffers  now,  and  more 
than  the  girl  did  in  her  death  agony.  He  is 
with  us  and  is  one  of  us.” 

Casserly  stood  somewhat  in  awe  of  this  old 
man’s  pity. 

“Wh.tt  do  you  think  of  the  case.  Judge?” 
“Very  strange  case,  Casserly;  very  strange.” 
They  sat  in  silence,  the  eyes  of  the  Chief 
fixed  steadily  and  hungrily  on  the  old  man’s 
face. 

“How  old  did  you  say  he  is,  Casserly?” 
“About  twenty-five  or  twenty-six.” 

“Describe  him  accurately.” 

“Well,  he’s  about  five  foot  ten ; weighs  about 
a hundred  and  forty;  broad-shouldered  for  a 
slender  man ; straight  as  an  Indian ; black  hair 
and  mustache ; fair  complexion ; large  blue  eyes. 
He’s  as  pale  as  death.” 

The  old  Judge  nodded  as  each  item  of  the 
description  was  called  off. 

“Casserly,”  he  said,  “a  man  at  that  age  is 
both  a man  and  a boy.  It  is  the  age  when 
pride  is  stronger  than  at  any  other  time  in  life, 
for  it  is  tinged  with  heroism.  But  how  can  I 
tell,  .Casserly?  I have  not  seen  and  studied 
him.  You  say  he  has  white  hands — you  said 
so,  didn’t  you?” 

“No;  I didn’t  say  so;  but  his  hands  are 
small  and  white.” 

“Yes.  Well,  I knew  it  anyway.  A man  with 
such  a face  as  you  have  described,  and  who  has 
done  what  this  man  did  in  giving  himself  up 
to  the  clutches  of  the  law,  could  not  have  hands 
that  labor  has  stained  and  hardened.  And  he 
is  pale.  Then  he  is  a student.  You  say  he  has 
not  the  appearance  of  a dissipated  man—  I 
think  you  must  have  said  so,  Casserly?” 

“No,  Judge,”  said  Casserly,  smiling;  “but  for 
a fact  he  has  the  appearance  of  a man  who  dis- 
sipates very  little,  if  any.” 

“Then,  Casserly,”  said  the  old  man,  “he  is  a 
hard  student.  Furthermore,  he  h.as — or  had 
before  this  affair — a tremendous  ambition.  At 
the  age  of  twenty-five,  Casserly,  there  is  all  the 
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will  of  manhood  coupled  with  the  heroic  dreams 
of  younger  days,  which  may  have  been  buried 
out  of  sight  with  other  boyish  follies,  but  whose 
ghosts  linger  about.  It  is  the  time  in  life  when 
a man  may  undertake  to  do  grand  things  ; will 
sacrifice  anything  for  his  friend,  or  his  father, 
or  his  mother,  or  the  woman  he  loves.” 

This  strange  speech,  which  to  Casserly’s 
mind  was  entirely  irrelevant,  caused  him  to  e.\- 
hibit  some  surprise.  .Seeing  it,  the  old  man 
laughed. 

“Why,  you  ought  to  know  me  by  this  time, 
and  what  a rambling,  garrulous  old  man  1 am. 
I know  what  it  is  you  come  to  ask  me,  Cas- 
serly,” 

“1  beg  your  pardon.  Judge,  but  I don’t  think 
you  do.” 

“Oh,  yes,  Casserly.  I know  very  well,”  and 
he  laughed  heartily. 

“What  is  it,  then.  Judge?”  asked  Casserly, 
interested. 

“In  your  old  narrow,  stupid  way,  that  I can’t 
rid  you  of,  you  want  to  know  if  the  evidence  is 
sufficient  to  convict.  Own  up  to  it  like  a man, 
Casserly,”  and  he  laughed  quite  heartily  at  Cas- 
serly, who  laughed  through  his  own  confusion. 

But  Casserly  was  crestfallen.  His  deep  re- 
gard for  the  power  of  the  man  who  spoke  to 
him,  divining  his  thoughts,  was  strengthened. 

“You  are  a great  blockhead,  my  boy.  You 
never  get  beyond  the  consideration  that  a man 
has  committed  a crime,  and  that  he  must  be 
sent  to  jail — or  hanged.” 

Casserly  looked  ashamed,  and  a little  hurt. 
The  old  man  noticed  it,  and  good-naturedly 
said : 

“But  you  are  willing  to  learn,  Casserly,  and 
that  is  half  the  battle." 

He  became  thoughtful  again,  and  presently 
said : 

“It  is  not  sufficient  to  convict  him,  Casserly. 
The  law  throws  great  safeguards  around  a guilty 
man  who  protests  his  innocence,  for  it  presumes 
that  no  man  is  guilty  until  he  is  proven  so  be- 
yond a reasonable  doubt,  and  the  proof  must  be 
furnished  by  the  prosecution.  Still  greater  are 
the  safeguards  it  throws  around  those  who  ad- 
vertise their  guilt,  for  the  law  then  becomes 
suspicious.  Of  course,  1 except  those  cases 
where  the  plea  of  ‘guilty’  is  made  for  m,anifcst 
reasons — as,  for  instance,  for  clemency.  Tlie 
strongest  motive  in  human  nature,  in  its  healthy 
condition,  is  self-preservation.  There  are  three 
conditions  in  life  in  which  this  principle  may  be 
overshadowed.  They  are  pride,  despair,  or  re- 
ligious fanaticism — all  to  an  unnatural  degree. 
By  ‘ unnatural  ’ I mean  abnormal ; for,  as  a mat- 
ter of  fact,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  something 
unnatural  in  a human  being.  There  are  cer- 


tain elements  in  his  nature  that  are  devel- 
oped or  suppressed  by  circumstance.  Relig- 
ious fanaticism  may  be  termed  the  prolonged 
existence  of  emotional  insanity.  Now,  these 
I three  conditions  may  be  combined,  in  which 
case  the  result  is  generally  incalculable,  and 
can  be  foreseen  only  when  we  possess  know- 
ledge of  a person's  character  and  temperament, 
and  in  wh.at  proportions,  and  to  what  extent, 
the  three  conditions,  or  any  two  of  them,  may 
be  united.  So  strong,  Casserly,  is  this  princi- 
ple of  self-preservation,  that,  even  if  it  should 
be  overshadowed  to  the  extent  of  a desire  for 
self-destruction,  such  overshadowing  is  only 
temporal-)’.  Clive  Nature  time,  and  she  will 
work  it  off  as  she  would  any  other  disease  that 
may  seem  incurable,  but  that  may  not  be  so. 

There  are  few  diseases  of  the  heart  but  can  be 
cured.  To  carry  this  idea  a little  further,  Cas- 
serly, 1 believe  that  almost  every  trouble  may 
I be  cured ; and,  if  it  is  apparently  not  cured,  you 
I will  find  that  another,  and  a more  strange,  con- 
! dition  has  arisen.  It  is  that,  sooner  or  later, 

' trouble  will  bring  a relish  of  its  own  ; and  when 
; this  is  the  case,  it  no  longer  exists.  I have  seen 
’ people,  Casserly,  who  hugged  and  nursed  their 
[ troubles,  and  others  who  were  rather  proud  of 
them.  Take  these  so-called  troubles  away  from 
them,  and  they  would,  indeed,  be  miserable; 
for  by  this  time  Nature  has  fitted  the  heart  to 
bear  the  affliction,  and  to  do  so  she  had  to 
remove  the  sweetness  that  happiness  would 
bring  to  an  untroubled  nature.  The  law  of 
adaptation  applies  even  here,  for,  Casserly,  life 
is  for  the  greater  part  habit.  It  is  hard  to  be 
without  that  to  which  we  are  accustomed,  even 
though  it  be  trouble.  So  trouble  may  be  a con- 
solation.” 

Casserly  yawned.  The  old  man  continued : 

“This  young  man  has  acted  on  impulse. 
Nature  had  not  time  to  eradicate  the  disease 
before  he  took  the  fatal  step  of  the  surrender. 

The  murder  could  not  have  been  otherwise  than 
the  result  of  an  impulse  of  some  kind.  But  now 
watch  the  result.  The  time  before  his  trial  and 
possible  conviction  will  be  long  and  tedious, 
and  the  instinct  of  self-preservation  may  assert 
itself.  Even  this,  however,  is  conditional.  There 
is  no  rule  that  applies  to  human  nature.  Natures 
arc  so  diverse.  In  no  two  is  there  the  same  , 
combination  of  elements.  If  this  man  is  actu- 
I ated  by  pride,  1 should  think,  judging  from  his 
nature  as  1 imperfect^  understand  it,  that  he 
may  possibly  assert  his  guilt  to  the  end,  and 
mount  the  scaffold  triumphantly.  If  it  is  de- 
j spair,  he  will  fight  for  his  life ; for,  with  young 
persons,  despair  always  yields  to  time,  and 
hope,  and  love  of  life.  Lf  it  is  pride,  he  could 
i hardly  be  guilty,  or,  at  least,  entirely  at  fa’ult. 
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If  it  is  despair,  the  chances  arc  in  favor  of  his 
guilt.  If  it  is  a mixture  of  both,  he  will  take  his 
own  life,  if  the  gallows  is  slow.  But  the  ques- 
tion is  too  broad,  the  probabilities  too  numer- 
ous, and  the  evidence  too  slight,  for  us  to  draw 
an  intelligent  conclusion.  I think  the  prisoner 
is  an  extraordinary  man,  Casserly — a man  of 
invincible  pride.” 

The  old  man  again  withdrew  into  himself, 
and,  on  emerging,  continued  : 

“I  suppose  you  understood  my  remarks  on 
suicide  to  refer  to  this  young  man's  evidently 
suicidal  intent  in  his  act  of  surrender.” 

“Yes,”  said  Casserly;  but  Casserly  was  dis- ' 
posed  to  be  accommodating. 

The  old  man  again  reflected,  and  said : 

“I  think  you  displayed  commendable  fore- 
thought in  one  thing,  Casserly.” 

“What  was  that,  Judge.>” 

“Why,  in  the  sending  of  those  two  men  to 
watch  the  house.” 

Casserly  looked  pleased,  and  a gleam  of  cun- 
ning came  into  his  eyes. 

“ I don’t  think  you  really  dropped  on  what  1 
did  it  for,  Judge.” 

“Didn’t  1,  though?”  and  the  old  man  laughed 
heartily.  “Why,  Casserly,  1 can  see  through 
you  as  though  you  were  a piece  of  French  glass, 
if  my  old  eyes  art  dim.  The  idea  occurred  to 
you  that  possibly  this  young  man  had  surren- 
dered himself  to  throw  suspicion  in  the  wrong 
direction,  so  that  by  the  time  he  should  have 
established  his  innocence  the  real  criminal 
would  be  beyond  the  reach  of  justice.  That  was 
your  idea,  Casserly.” 

Casserly  laughed. 

“ Do  you  think  it  a good  one.  Judge  ?” 

“Oh,  very  good — in  intention.  It  is  of  more 
importance  than  that,  however,  in  preventing 
the  flight  of  the  young  girl.” 

Casserly  became  very  attentive. 

“If  this  girl  attempts  to  escape,”*continued 
the  Judge,  “depend  upon  it  that  her  testimony 
would  be  fatal  to  young  Howard.  She  could 
not  tell  a straight  falsehood  under  the  terrible 
ordeal  of  the  cross-examination.  But  the 
mother — mark  you,  Casserly — the  mother  will 
have  her  tongue  tom  from  her  mouth  before 
she  will  render  damaging  testimony  against  her 
son.  Casserly,  your  mother  died  years  ago, 
did  she  not?” 

“ I was  too  young  to  remember  her.” 

“Then,  Casserly,  you  do  not  know  that  a 
mother  is  the  only  friend  in  the  world.”  The 
old  man  paused  a moment,  and  then  added, 
softly,  “In  the  whole  world,  Casserly.” 

After  reflecting  longer,  he  said  ; 

“Did  he  kill  this  girl  in  a fit  of  jealousy?  1 
don't  know.  Had  he  betrayed  her,  and,  through 


lack  of  love  for  her,  by  loving  some  one  else 
more,  killed  her  to  hide  her  shame?  1 don’t 
know.  I have  no  idea.  In  any  event,  why  did 
he  surrender  himself,  when  he  might  possibly 
have  escaped?  That  is  the  great  question,  Cas- 
serly. It  cannot  possibly  be  answered  now. 
But  it  is  because  either  of  pride  or  despair. 
This  young  man  h.as  charged  himself  with  mur- 
der. Is  his  mother  cognizant  of  it?  Certainly 
not.  Did  she  know  that  he  had  any  such  in- 
tention? Certainly  not,  or  she  would  have  fol- 
lowed him,  clung  to  him,  and  prevented  him. 
Very  well.  Slic  knows  he  left  the  house  soon 
after  the  murder.  In  fact,  she  seemed  proud 
and  triumphant  that  he  was  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  officers,  as  she  supposed.  There,  Cas- 
serly, is  ground  for  a terribly  strong  presump- 
tion of  guilt.  Terribly  strong.  What  do  you 
think?” 

But  Casserly  merely  shook  his  head  help- 
lessly. 

“Terribly  strong,  sir,  / think.  There  is 
another  very  curious  circumstance.  F rom  what 
1 can  understand,  he  went  into  the  office  with 
great  firmness — in  fact,  apparently  laboring 
under  very  little  excitfment.  Am  I right  ?” 

“Yes.” 

“But  seemed  to  be  greatly  unnerved  on  learn- 
ing that  you  had  sent  the  officers  to  the  house. 
Right  again?” 

“Yes;  but  I think  it  was  the  liquor.” 

“Casserly,  Casserly!” 

“Well,  maybe  not.  And,  now  I think  of  it, 
he  seemed  anxious  about  their  return.” 

The  old  man  was  all  eagerness. 

“Did  he, eh?  Then,  Casserly,” he  said,  some- 
what excited,  “he  was  fighting  for  time.  For 
some  reason  he  wanted  to  know  the  result  of 
their  visit.” 

His  ardor  suddenly  died  out,  and  he  added  : 

“But  there  could  be  so  many  reasons  for  his 
wishing  to  gain  time  before  he  went  too  far. 
Yes,  so  many.  Let  that  go,  and  let  us  analyze 
this  matter  of  the  surrender  a little  further.  He 
did  not  advise  his  mother  of  his  intention,  for 
the  reason  that  he  knew  she  would  resist  it. 
He  knew,  furthermore,  that  his  disgrace  is  her 
disgrace,  and  that,  in  addition  to  being  dis- 
graced, she  will  be  broken-hearted.  But  hold  1 
I am  too  fast.  There  are  so  few  young  men 
who  know  what  a mother  can  suffer  for  her  son. 
He  may  be  such  a man,  but  I don’t  think  so.  I 
contend  that  he  is  an  extraordinary  man.  I 
think  he  is  a man  who  would  suffer  anything 
for  his  mother,  unless  his  whole  equilibrium 
was  destroyed.  Now,  by  his  act  she  will  be 
disgraced  .and  broken-hearted.  Will  she  feel 
her  disgrace,  or  care  for  it?  No;  for  it  will  be 
swallowed  up  in  love  for  the  boy.  1 know  these 
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mothers,  Casserly.  In  such  a case  as  this  they 
can  baffle  justice  at  every  turn.  Religion, 
pride,  honesty,  self-respect — all  sink  into  insig- 
nificance when  it  comes  to  saving  the  life  of  a 
son.  And  they  are  wonderfully  shrewd.  There 
is  not  a flaw  in  their  testimony.  They  can  ad- 
just great  apparent  inconsistencies  the  moment 
such  arc  presented.  They  generally  foresee 
and  provide  against  them.  1 tell  you,  Casserly 
— you  may  think  1 am  e.vtravagant— but  I 
know,  I know.” 

The  old  man  rose  to  his  feet  in  his  e.\cite- 
ment,  and  continued : 

“And  she  never  loves  him  more  than  when 
danger  threatens  him,  and  the  world  is  against 
him.  A woman  idolizes  her  son.  She  worships 
him.  Yes,  worships  him — that’s  the  word.  She 
is  faithful  to  him,  if  she  knows  he's  a murderer. 
And,  Casserly,”  he  said,  lowering  his  voice  al- 
most to  a whisper,  and  shaking  his  finger  in 
Casserly’s  face,  “she  will  forsake  her  husband 
and  her  daughter,  forsake  heaven  and  earth, 
to  save  her  son." 

A tear  glistened  in  the  old  man’s  eyes. 

Casserly  was  greatly  moved  by  this  striking 
picture,  and  it  filled  him  with  uneasy  forebod- 
ings. 

“Casserly,”  said  the  old  man,  reseating  him- 
self, and  as  calm  as  usual,  “this  tragedy  is  mys- 
terious. 1 can  give  you  very  little  help  now, 
for  I have  seen  neither  the  man  nor  the  mother. 
The  great  mystery  lies  in  his  surrender.  While 
we  are  in  a mood  for  speculation,  let  us  form  a 
theory — one  based  on  the  evidence  before  us. 
I am  inclined  to  think  that  this  boy  is  a law- 
student,  and  I’ll  tell  you  why : You  think  he  was 
drunk.  In  any  event,  you  detected  the  liquor, 
and  you  knew  he  had  been  drinking.  He  might 
have  been  drunk,  or  he  might  have  been  insane 
from  despair,  or  he  might  have  been  acting  a 
part.  Had  you  thought  of  that?” 

“No,”  replied  Casserly,  all  attention. 

“Well,  it  takes  no  great  knowledge  of  law  to 
know  that  a plea  of  insanity  is  the  criminal’s 
stronghold.” 

Casserly  became  intensely  interested.  The 
old  man  continued ; 

“Is  it  not  possible  that  he  preferred  to  take 
his  chances  with  a plea  of  insanity,  and  give  his 
surrender  and  conduct  as  an  evidence  of  it, 
rather  than  to  escape,  and  run  the  risk  of  capt- 
ure, when  the  plea  of  insanity  would  have  less 
weight?” 

“By  thunder!  you  have  hit  it.” 

The  old  man  laughed  softly. 

“ I have  taken  a good  deal  of  pains  with  you 
to-night,  Casserly.  This  case  belongs  to  the 
State,  and  not  to  you.  You  have  nothing  to  do 
with  it.” 


Casserly,  confused,  looked  appealingly  to  the 
old  man. 

“Ha!  ha!  ha!  Casserly,  I knew  it  all  along. 
You  want  to  work  up  the  case,  and  become  fa- 
mous as  a detective.  You  can't  fool  me,  Cas- 
serly,”  and  he  enjoyed  the  joke  immensely. 

“Oacious!”  he  ejaculated;  “it  will  soon  be 
daylight.  You  have  kept  me  up  all  night.  You 
have  a queer  way  of  making  me  talk,  Casserly, 
and  there  is  never  any  slopping  when  1 get 
started.  1 am  a little  anxious  to  know  the  re- 
sult of  the  inquest.” 

Casserly  rose  to  leave. 

“ Come  again,  Casserly,  as  often  as  you  can.” 
If  the  truth  must  be  told,  the  old  man  was 
flattered  by  Casscrly’s  admiration  of  him  and 
reliance  upon  him. 

Casserly  went  directly  to  the  police  station. 
“Well,  Captain,”  he  said,  addressing  the 
young  man  at  the  desk,  who  was  Captain  of 
the  Night  Watch,  “is  there  anything  new?” 

“1  should  think  so.  There’s  the  mischief  to 
pay.  Where  have  you  been?  I’ve  had  the 
town  scoured  for  you.” 

“What  is  the  matter?” 

“Sit  down,  and  I’ll  tell  you.” 

The  Chief  drew  up  a chair,  a look  of  anxiety 
in  his  face.  The  Captain  commenced: 

“Soon  after  Frank  and  Joe  went  down  there, 
the  old  woman  sneaked  out  of  the  house,  peered 
around,  and  saw  Joe  across  the  street.  He 
was  kind  of  hidden,  too,  but  she  saw  him  any- 
how. She  called  him  over,  and  asked  him  if 
he  was  a policeman.  He  said ‘yes.’  Then  she 
asked  him  what  he  was  doing  there.  He  said 
that  was  his  beat.  Then  she  wanted  to  know 
if  he  had  seen  or  heard  anything.  He  blurts 
out,  like  a fool,  that  her  son  had  given  himself 
up.  Well,  sir,  Joe  said  that  if  that  woman  had 
been  struck  over  the  head  with  a club  it  couldn't 
have  stunned  her  more.  She  staggered  back 
and  fell  on  the  steps,  but  didn’t  say  a word. 
He  went  into  the  yard  and  picked  her  up,  and 
she  was  all  weak,  and  her  teeth  chattered.  Aft- 
er awhile  she  told  him  she  was  all  right;  that 
she  was  subject  to  dizzy  spells.  Then  she  sits 
very  quiet,  and  says  to  Joe,  ‘Will  you  please, 
sir,  go  and  send  me  a messenger  boy?  I want 
to  let  my  daughter  in  the  country  know.’  Joe 
studies  a little  while,  he  says,  and  then  tells 
her  he  w'ill;  because  the  message  might  give 
something  away,  you  see.  So  he  calls  Frank, 
and  when  the  woman  sees  there  are  two  of  ’em 
she  is  all  broke  up  again,  but  don’t  say  a word. 
So  Frank  goes  after  the  boy,  and  Joe  stays. 
When  the  boy  comes — he  was  riding  a horse, 
mind  you — the  old  lady  takes  him  in  the  house 
and  locks  the  door.  ‘All  right,’  says  Joe,  for 
he  knew  they  were  all  in  the  house.  Somehow 
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it  took  the  old  lady  a long  time  to  write  the  mes- 
sage. The  boy  comes  out,  looking  kind  o’ 
scared,  and  Joe  says  to  him,  ‘What’s  the  mat- 
ter.” ‘Oh,  that’s  all  right,  Joe,’  says  the  boy; 
‘Tm  in  a big  hurry,  and  w’ill  tell  you  all  about 
it  when  I get  back.’  Then  he  got  on  the  horse 
and  was  gone  like  the  wind.  In  about  an  hour 
another  boy  came  out,  crying.  Joe  thought  it 
was  the  girl  in  disguise,  trying  to  get  away. 
He  nabs  her,  because  the  clothes  are  too  big, 
and  give  her  dead  away.  But  who  should  it  be 
but  the  messenger  boy?” 

Casserly  was  aghast. 

“And  the  other  boy — ” 

“Was  no  boy  at  all,  but  the  young  girl.  The 
old  lady — she’s  a terror ! — when  she  got  the  boy 
up  stairs,  put  a pistol  under  his  nose,  and  told 
him  if  he  cried  out  she  would  shoot  him  like  a 
dog.  Then  she  made  him  take  off  his  clothes, 
and  gave  him  some  of  her  son’s  to  put  on,  and 
made  the  girl  dress  in  the  boy’s  uniform.  The 
boy  says  the  girl  was  scared,  but  the  old  lady 
made  her  drink  some  brandy,  and  made  the  boy 


tell  Joe’s  name,  and  then  took  the  girl  into  the 
hall  and  whispered  to  her.  Then  the  girl  went 
down  stairs,  and  the  old  lady  wouldn’t  let  the 
boy  go  for  an  hour.  She  just  sat  there  by  the 
body,  looking  at  the  boy,  and  playing  with  the 
pistol,  and  didn’t  say  a single  word.” 

“Did  you  start  any  one  after  the  girl?” 
“Two  or  three ; but  it  was  so  late  in  the  night 
that  nobody  was  out,  and  they  came  back  with- 
out striking  the  trail.” 

“Did  you  telegraph?" 

“No.” 

“How  long  has  she  been  gone?” 

“Over  three  hours.” 

“A  big  start,  but  we  must  catch  her.” 

“But  wasn’t  that  a sharp  trick,  though?” 

“ Yes.  I am  afraid  the  woman  is  too  much 
for  me.” 

The  Chief  was  silent  a minute,  and  then  said, 
reflecting  on  the  words  of  the  old  man: 

“ It  proves  one  thing.  Captain.” 

“What  is  th-at?” 

“Howard  is  guilty.”  W.  C.  Morrow. 
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A reference  to  the  Ashburton  treaty,  which 
occurs  in  an  article,  “How  Dr.  Whitman  Saved 
Oregon,”  in  the  July  number  of  the  Califor- 
nian, suggests  the  thought  of  how  little  may 
be  understood  of  the  nature  of  our  treaties  with 
foreign  nations.  The  author  of  that  article,  in 
recounting  the  services  of  Dr.  Whitman,  im- 
putes to  him  some  influence  in  forming  one  of 
a series  of  treaties  and  conventions  concerning 
the  boundary  of  the  United  States;  and  with- 
out, apparently,  having  examined  the  subject, 
connects  the  settlement  of  the  north-eastern 
boundary  with  the  boundary  of  Oregon,  when, 
in  fact,  they  are  distinct,  and  were  settled  by 
different  treaties.  The  following  are  the  f:icts 
relative  to  the  Ashburton  treaty  of  August  9, 
1842: 

On  the  conclusion  of  our  VV’ar  of  Independ- 
ence a treaty  was  held  at  Paris,  November  30, 
1782,  when  the  Provisional  Articles  of  Peace 
were  signed,  .and  the  boundaries  of  the  new 
power,  so  far  as  our  possessions  bordered  on 
those  of  Great  Britain,  were  defined  as  well  as 
they  could  be  without  a more  perfect  knowledge 
of  the  geography  of  the  region  through  which 
the  line  passed,  but  not  “by  metes  and  bounds” 
that  could  be  understood  by  all.  Therefore,  in 
September,  1783,  a second  treaty  was  made  and 
Vue.  II.— 15. 


signed  at  Paris,  called  the  Definitive  Treaty  of 
Paris,  in  which  his  Britannic  Majesty  acknowl- 
edged “the  said  United  States”  to  be  “free,  sov- 
ereign, and  independent  States,”  and  that  he 
treated  with  them  as  such,  relinquishing  all 
claims  to  the  government,  and  proprietary  and 
territorial  rights;  and  th.at  disputes  which 
might  arise  in  future  on  the  subject  of.  the 
boundaries  of  the  United  States  might  be  pre- 
vented, it  w.as  agreed  and  declared  that  the 
north-west  angle  of  Nova  Scotia  should  be  at 
a point  where  a line  drawn  due  north  from  the 
source  of  the  St.  Croix  River  should  strike  the 
highlands  that  divide  the  waters  of  the  rivers 
falling  into  the  St.  Lawrence  River  and  the  At- 
lantic Ocean  respectively,  and  along  said  high- 
lands to  the  most  north-western  head  of  the 
Connecticut  River;  thence  down  the  middle  of 
that  river  to  the  forty-fifth  degree  parallel  of  lat- 
itude ; thence  due  west  on  that  parallel  to  the 
St.  Lawrence  River ; thence  .along  the  middle  of 
that  river  to  Lake  Ontario ; and  thence  along  the 
middle  of  all  the  lakes  and  rivers  connecting, 
to  the  most  north-west  point  of  the  L.ake  of  the 
Woods;  and  thence  on  a due  west  course  to 
the  Mississippi  River,  down  which  river  to  the 
thirty-first  degree  parallel  of  north  latitude  the 
line  extended,  where  it  deflected  to  the  east  till 
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it  struck  the  Appalachicola  River,  and  turned  | 
south  again  down  that  river  to  its  junction  with 
the  Flint  River,  from  which  junction  it  turned  | 
straight  east  to  the  St.  Mary’s  River,  and  along 
the  middle  of  that  river  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

So  far,  with  the  exception  of  the  error  of  im- 
agining that  the  source  of  the  Mississippi  was 
as  far  north  as,  and  to  the  west  of,  the  Lake  of 
the  Woods,  there  could  be  little  or  no  trouble 
about  determining  the  exact  boundaries  of  the 
United  Stales  in  1783.  The  remainder  of  the 
line  was  from  the  point  of  beginning,  at  the 
head-waters  of  the  St.  Croix  River,  down  that 
stream  to  its  mouth  in  the  Bay  of  Kundy.  All 
the  islands  within  twenty  leagues  of  the  shores 
of  the  United  States,  and  comprehended  be- 
tween lines  projected  due  east  from  the  northern 
and  southern  boundaries  already  descriljed, 
were  to  belong  to  the  United  States,  excepting 
such  islands  as  had  previously  been  within  the 
limits  of  Nova  Scotia, 

But  the  boundaries  of  the  United  Stales  not 
being  alone  the  object  of  the  treaty,  it  was  fur- 
ther agreed  that  the  fishermen  of  our  country 
should  continue  to  enjoy  the  right,  unmolested, 
to  take  fish  on  the  Newfoundland  Hanks,  in  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  or  at  any  other  places  in 
the  sea  where  the  people  of  either  country'  had 
been  accustomed  to  fish;  and  to  take  fish  of 
ever)'  kind  on  such  parts  of  the  coast  of  New- 
foundland as  British  fishermen  should  use,  but 
not  to  dry  or  cure  them  on  the  island;  and  to 
be  allowed  to  fish  in  all  the  bays  and  creeks  of 
all  other  parts  of  the  British  dominions  in 
America,  with  the  liberty  to  cure  fish  in  the  un- 
settled bays,  harbors,  and  creeks  of  Nova  Scotia, 
Magdalenlslands,and  Labrador, so  long  as  they 
should  remain  unsettled;  after  which,  the  priv- 
ilege should  depend  upon  agreements  made 
with  the  inhabitants  or  owners  of  the  ground, 
which  section  of  the  treaty  was  one  of  great  im- 
portance, particularly  to  the  people  of  New  Eng- 
land. 

Nearly  a dozen  of  years  passed  away,  and 
there  had  been  very  little  more  discovered  con- 
cerning the  actual  location  of  our  northern  line. 
But  meanwhile  the  commercial  marine  of  the 
United  States  w’as slowly  growing  in  importance. 
Some  small  New  York  and  Boston  companies 
were  sending  vessels  to  the  north-west  coast  of 
North  America,  to  Africa,  and  to  China,  pick- 
ing up  cargoes  in  the  Pacific  to  exchange  for 
silks  and  teas  in  Canton,  etc.  One  of  these 
^adventurous  traders,  who  poked  the  nose  of  his 
vessel  into  almost  every  opening  north  of  the 
forty-sixth  parallel,  w.as  the  first  navigator  to 
cross  the  bar  of  the  Columbia  River. 

It  was  not  in  the  nature  of  the  British  Gov-  1 
ernment  to  view  these  ambitious  efforts  of  the  I 


young  republic  without  jealousy,  and  there  arose 
some  commercial  questions  that  required  settle- 
ment. Accordingly,  a treaty  was  negotiated 
l:>etween  John  Jay,  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States,  and  William  Wyndham,  on  behalf  of 
Great  Britain,  called  A Treaty  0/  Amityy  Com- 
mene,  and  Navigations  signed  at  London,  No- 
vember 19,  1794,  a part  of  which  referred  to  our 
boundary',  as  follows : 

•'.Article  4.  WhmMs,  it  is  uncertain  whether  the 
River  Mississippi  extends  so  far  to  the  northward  .as  to 
be  intersected  by  .a  line  drawn  due  west  from  the  I^ke 
of  the  Woods,  in  the  manner  mentioned  in  the  treaty 
of  iRsice  l>ctwcen  his  Majesty  and  the  United  S»uues,  it 
is  agree<l  ih.al  measures  shall  be  taken  in  concert  be- 
tween his  Majesty's  Government  in  America  and  the 
Government  of  the  United  Stales,  for  m.aking  a joint 
survey  of  the  said  river  fronr  one  dejjree  of  latitude  be- 
low the  Kail-',  of  St.  Anlliony  to  the  princip;il  sources  of 
the  said  river,  and  also  of  iIjc  parts  adjacent  thereto; 
and  that,  if  on  the  result  of  such  surv'cy  it  should  ap- 
p<rar  that  the  said  river  would  not  be  intersected  by  such 
a line  as  is  above  mentioned,  the  two  parlies  w’ill  there- 
upon proceed,  by  amicable  neRoiiaiion,  to  regulate  the 
boundary  line  in  that  quarter,  as  well  as  all  other  |X)inUi 
to  be  adjusted  l>elween  the  said  parties,  according  to 
justice  and  mutual  convenience,  and  in  conformity  to 
l!»e  intent  of  the  said  treaty. 

“ Ar Tici.K  5.  Whereas,  doubts  have  arisen  what  river 
was  truly  intended  under  the  name  of  the  River  St. 
Croix.  mentione<i  in  the  said  treaty  of  peace,  and  form- 
ing a part  of  the  boundary  therein  described,  that  ques- 
tion shall  \jc  referred  to  the  final  decision  of  C'ommis- 
sioners,  to  be  ap|X)inlcd  in  the  following  m.inner,  viz.  : 
One  Commissioner  shall  be  named  by  his  Majesty,  and 
one  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  thereof,  and  the 
said  tw’o  Commissione.rs  shall  agree  on  the  choice  of  a 
third;  or,  if  they  cannot  so  agree,  they  shall  each  pro- 
jwse  one  person,  .and  of  the  two  names  so  proposed, 
one  shall  be  drawn  by  lot  in  the  same  presence  of  ilie 
two  0rigin.1l  Commissioners,"  etc. 

These  Commissioners  were  to  be  sworn  to 
make  an  impartial  examination  and  decision  of 
the  question,  according  to  the  evidence.  They 
were  to  decide  what  river  w*as  meant  by  the  St. 
Croix  of  the  treaty,  and  to  append  to  their 
declaration  the  proofs,  and  give  the  particulars 
of  latitude  and  longitude  of  its  mouth  and  its 
source ; when  the  decision  made  by  them  should 
be  final.  The  Commissioners  were  to  meet  at 
Halifax,  with  the  power  to  adjourn  to  any  other 
place  they  might  prefer;  were  to  employ  sur- 
veyors and  a secrctar)',  and  otherwise  to  be  fur- 
nished with  every  means  of  settling  the  ques- 
tion of  the  identity  of  the  St.  Croix  River. 

At  the  first  glance  this  might  seem  an  easy 
enough  thing  to  do.  But  so  it  did  not  prove. 
The  more  knowledge  the  interested  parties  ob- 
tained on  the  subject  the  more  doubtful  they 
were  of  the  point  aimed  at.  Time  passed  on, 
and  the  United  Stales  purchased  of  France,  in 
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1S03,  the  Louisiana  territory  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River,  extending  indefinitely  north-west- 
ward, and  adding  a new  feature  to  our  boundary, 
in  which  Great  Britain  was  interested.  Then  fol- 
lowed the  war  of  1812-14,  and  the  second  treaty 
of  peace,  signed  at  Ghent,  in  the  Netherlands, 
December  24,  1814,  by  Lord  Gambier,  Henry 
Gaulburn,  and  William  Adams,  on  the  part  of 
Great  Britain,  and  John  Quincy  Adams,  James 
A.  Bayard,  Henry  Clay,  Jonathan  Russell,  and 
Albert  Gallatin,  in  behalf  of  the  United  States, 
and  ratified  by  the  Senate  in  February,  181^. 

The  fourth  article  of  the  treaty  of  Ghent  re- 
ferred to  the  boundarj’  question.  It  recited  that, 
whereas  certain  stipulations  had  been  agreed 
upon  by  the  treaty  of  1783,  concerning  the 
islands  that  were  to  belong  to  the  United  States, 
and  whereas  the  several  islands  in  the  Bay  of 
Passamaquoddy,  which  was  part  of  the  Bay  of 
Fund)',  and  the  Island  of  Menan  in  the  Bay  of 
Fund)-,  were  claimed  by  the  United  States,  as 
being  within  their  boundaries,  and  also  claimed 
by  Great  Britain,  as  within  the  limits  of  the 
Province  of  Nova  Scotia,  in  order  to  decide  the 
matter  two  Commissioners  shall  be  appointed, 
whose  decision  shall  be  final  and  conclusive. 
In  the  event  of  the  Commissioners  disagreeing, 
they  should  make  reports,  jointly  or  separately, 
in  detail,  of  all  the  evidences  and  their  opinions, 
and  the  reports  should  be  submitted  to  some 
friendly  sovereign  or  State,  who  should  be  re- 
quested to  decide  upon  the  differences,  when 
the  decision  should  be  taken  as  final. 

The  fifth  article  of  the  treaty  of  Ghent  pro- 
vided, in  the  same  manner,  for  ascertaining  that 
point  in  the  highlands  lying  due  north  from  the 
source  of  the  St.  Croix  River,  which,  according 
to  the  treaty  of  1783,  was  to  form  the  north-west 
angle  of  Nova  Scotia;  and  also  for  ascertaining 
the  north-westernmost  head  of  the  Connecticut 
River;  and  for  ascertaining  th.at  part  of  the 
boundary  between  the  source  of  the  St.  Croix 
and  the  St.  LawTence  Rivers.  Commissioners 
were  at  the  same  time  provided  for,  to  settle 
the  line  through  the  lakes  and  rivers  from  the 
St  Lawrence  to  the  Lake  of  the  Woods. 

The  Commissioners  appointed  to  decide  upon 
the  proprietorship  of  the  islands  in  the  Bay  of 
F'undy  met  in  New  York  November  24,  1817, 
and  awarded  three  islands  in  the  Bay  of  Pas- 
samaquoddy to  the  United  States,  leaving  the 
great  .Menard  Island  to  Great  Britain,  which 
award  was  accepted,  and  on  the  i8th  of  June, 
1 822,  all  the  islands  in  the  chain  of  lakes  and 
rivers  were  apportioned  satisfactorily ; but  that 
part  of  the  boundary  in  doubt,  between  the  St. 
I^wrence  and  St.  Croix  Rivers,  remained  unset- 
tled, though  the  Commissioners  had  met  a 
number  of  times  in  New  York  in  1S21,  and 


though  nearly  forty  maps  had  been  made  by 
the  surveyors.  The  two  points  still  in  doubt 
were  the  north-west  angle  of  Nova  Scotia  and 
the  north-westernmost  head  of  the  Connecticut 
River. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  there  was  any 
real  difficulty  about  the  actual  location  of  these 
two  points.  The  difficulty  was  a diplomatic 
,and  political  one  entirely,  and,  to  carry  his 
point,  the  British  Commissioner,  acting  for  the 
British  Government,  insisted  upon  employing 
in  the  survey  the  geocentric  method  of  ascer- 
taining latitude,  by  which  a difference  of  two 
miles  was  made  in  the  location  of  the  forty-fifth 
parallel,  on  which  an  important  portion  of  the 
boundary  depended.  On  the  other  side,  the 
United  States  Commissioner  adhered  to  Jthe 
ancient  survey  made  in  1774,  and  to  the  treaty 
of  1783,  which  was  drawn  up  according  to  a 
map  published  in  1775.  The  two  miles  gained 
by  the  new  survey  placed  Rouse’s  Point,  with 
the  entrance  to  Lake  Champlain  and  the  for- 
tress erected  there  by  the  United  States,  on  the 
British  side  of  the  line,  which  was  clearly  not 
the  intention  of  the  treaty  of  1783. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  new  complications 
had  arisen.  The  United  States  had,  by  acquir- 
ing the  Louisiana  territory,  given  alarm  to 
Great  Britain,  who  had  designs  on  the  north- 
west coast  of  North  America.  Astor,  by  his 
effort  to  establish  trade  on  the  Columbia  River, 
had  given  still  further  .alarm.  Great  Britain 
was  well  aware  that  the  United  States  had  pre- 
tensions in  th.at  quarter,  which  they  were  at 
some  difficulty  to  maintain,  an  account  of  the 
occupancy  of  the  country  by  the  Hudson’s  Bay 
Company,  but  which,  nevertheless,  they  reso- 
lutely asserted  on  every  occasion  when  the  sub- 
ject was  brought  forward.  In  order  to  secure, 
if  not  the  whole,  a portion  at  least,  of  the  west 
coast  of  America,  this  British  Company  pushed 
their  explorations  westward,  keeping  almost  an 
even  pace  with  United  States  explorers  as  to 
time  and  extent  of  discoveries.  All  these  move- 
ments entered  into  the  boundary  question. 

Great  Britain  had  t.aken  the  position  with  re- 
gard to  our  rights  to  the  fisheries  on  the  Atlan- 
tic Coast,  secured  to  us  by  the  treaty  of  1783, 
th.at  we  had  forfeited  them  by  the  war  of  1812, 
and  had  expressly  refused  to  renew  or  recog- 
nize them  by  the  treaty  of  Ghent.  But  the 
United  Slates  maintained  th.at  they  were  re- 
vived by  the  restoration  of  peace,  and  were  of 
the  nature  of  transitory  rights  in  a judicial 
sense,  which,  oddly  enough,  meant  a permanent 
right  in  the  ordinary  definition  of  the  term. 
This  matter,  requiring  settlement,  was  fin.ally 
adjusted  by  the  Convention  of  the  20th  of  Octo- 
ber, 1S18,  which  secured  forever  to  the  people 
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of  the  United  States  the  right  to  fish  on  that 
part  of  the  southern  coast  of  Newfoundland 
extending  from  Cape  Ray  to  the  Rameau  Isl- 
ands, on  the  western  coast  of  Newfoundland 
from  Cape  Ray  to  the  Quirpon  Islands,  on  the 
shores  of  the  Magdalen  Islands,  and  on  the 
coasts  of  Labrador,  from  Mount  Joly  to  and 
through  the  Straits  of  Belle  Isle,  and  north- 
wardly, with  the  lilrerty  to  cure  fish  in  the  unset- 
tled bays  and  creeks,  as  before  enjoyed  under 
the  treaty  of  1783,  etc. 

By  this  Convention  the  boundary  question 
was  so  far  settled  as  that  a line  drawn  along 
the  forty-ninth  parallel,  from  the  Lake  of  the 
Woods  to  the  “Stony  Mountains,”  was  agreed 
upon  as  the  demarcation  between  the  territory 
of  the  United  States  and  that  of  Great  Britain. 
As  to  the  territory  beyond  the  Stony  Mount- 
ains, concerning  which  the  two  powers  held  very 
contrary  opinions,  that  was  left  for  future  con- 
sideration, and,  by  the  terms  of  the  Convention, 
was  to  remain  free  and  open  to  either  nation, 
without  prejudice  to  the  claims  of  their  respect- 
ive governments,  for  a period  of  ten  years.  No 
better  understanding  being  arrived  at  during 
that  period,  this  Convention  was  renewed,  so  far 
as  the  north-western  boundary  was  concerned, 
until  its  final  abrogation,  and  the  treaty  of  1846, 
by  which  the  present  limits  were  definitely 
fixed. 

But  to  return  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Com- 
missioners appointed  to  settle  the  boundary  be- 
tween the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  sea.  Great 
Britain,  h.aving  made  up  her  mind  to  secure 
every  possible  advantage,  and  the  United  Slates 
being  equally  bent  upon  not  yielding  one  or  two 
important  points,  which,  according  to  the  orig- 
inal survey  could  justly  be  claimed,  Mr.  Galla- 
tin, writing  to  Mr.  Clay,  Secretary  of  State,  in 
1827,  says: 

"The  only  differences  in  the  two  constructions  con- 
sists in  that  tract  of  land  of  about  three  hundred  thousand 
acres,  lying  west  of  the  north  line(in  the  State  of  .Maine), 
which  is  drained  !>y  the  waters  falling  into  the  Gulf  of 
St.  laiwTcnce.  Both  constnictions  are  admissible,  and 
consistent  with  the  spirit  of  the  treaty  of  1783,  tht  Ulttr 
of  tohich  it  is  impossible  to JutJilL" 

The  difficulties  experienced  by  the  Commis- 
sioners arose  from  the  wording  of  the  treaty  of 
1783,  which  specified,  as  a p.art  of  the  line,  the 
ridge  dividing  the  waters  falling  into  the  St. 
Lawrence  from  those  falling  into  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  Now,  the  only  way  by  which  an  ap- 
proximate compliance  with  the  intent  of  the 
treaty  could  be  arrived  at  was  by  assuming  that 
the  River  St.  John  emptied  into  the  ocean, 
though  really  it  fell  into  the  Bay  of  Fundy. 
'1  he  north  line,  which  was  to  proceed  in  a 


straight  course  to  the  highlands  before  men- 
tioned, crossed  the  head -waters  of  rivers  run- 
ning into  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  instead  of 
the  ocean;  and,  in  short,  Mr.  Gallatin  said, not 
a single  point  could  be  found  on  the  line,  that, 
according  to  the  words  of  the  treaty,  was  on 
the  highlands  dividing  the  waters  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  from  those  falling  into  the  .Atlantic. 
The  only  ridge  that  would  come  within  the 
meaning  of  the  treaty  was  one  between  the 
stre.ams  that  fell  into  the  St.  Lawrence  River 
and  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  but  the  treaty 
said  nothing  about  the  gulf.  Other  questions 
might  arise,  on  attempting  to  compromise,  with 
the  St.ates  of  Maine  and  Massachusetts  and 
the  Legislature  of  New  Brunswick. 

Not  being  able  to  come  to  any  .agreement, 
the  Commissioners  made  their  reports  accord- 
ingly, and,  after  much  careful  negotiation,  the 
matter  was  at  length  submitted  by  Mr.  Galla- 
tin and  the  English  Commissioners,  Charles 
Grant  and  Henry  Unwin  Addington,  to  Will- 
iam, King  of  the  Netherlands,  who  on  the  tenth 
of  J.anuary,  1831,  made  his  award.  But  neither 
party  being  s.atisfied  with  the  result  of  the  arbi- 
tration, it  was  mutually  rejected,  and  the  mat- 
ter relapsed  to  its  former  condition  of  doubt. 

In  all  these  years  that  the  bound.ary  question 
had  been  unsettled  at  both  ends  of  the  line 
across  the  continent,  the  United  States  h.ad 
been  growing  in  importance  and  strength,  and 
were  better  able  to  insist  upon  terms  than  at 
the  commencement  of  the  controversy.  Real- 
izing this  fact.  Great  Britain,  while  maintaining 
friendly  relations,  was  sensitive  to,  .and  dissatis- 
fied with,  the  attitude  assumed  by  our  plenipo- 
tentiaries regarding  our  pretensions  on  the  P.i- 
cific  Coast,  avoiding  a final  issue,  and  depend- 
ing upon  some  happy  chance  to  secure  the  cov- 
eted prize  of  the  Oregon  territory. 

But  neither  Government  w.as  willing  longer 
to  postpone  the  adjustment  of  the  north-easlcrn 
boundary,  when,  in  1842,  fifty-eight  years  after 
the  independence  of  the  United  States,  Lord 
Ashburton  was  sent  on  a special  mission  to  the 
United  States  to  prevent  a possible  war  with 
this  country,  which  was  threatened  on  account 
of  troubles  between  the  two  countries,  grow- 
ing out  of  the  boundary  question  not  only,  but 
also  out  of  some  affairs  of  navig.ation,  and  the 
claim  to  the  right  of  search  of  American  ves- 
sels on  the  coast  of  Africa,  which  had  long  been 
a bone  of  contention.  So  serious  were  the  ques- 
tions to  be  considered,  and  so  difficult  of  ar- 
rangement, that  it  was  agreed  between  Lord 
Ashburton  and  Mr.  Webster  (who,  though 
chosen  Secretary  of  State  by  General  Harri- 
son, had  been  solicited  to  rem.ain  in  the  Cabi- 
net under  .Mr.  Tyler,  and  did  so  remain  for  one 
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year  after  the  other  members  had  resigned)  not 
to  take  up  that  of  the  Oregon  boundary,  but  to 
be  content  if  they  were  able  to  dispose  of  the 
others. 

liy  these  two  diplomatcs,  who  were  previ- 
ously on  friendly  terms  ( Lord  Ashburton  hav- 
ing been  in  the  United  States,  and  Mr.  Web- 
ster in  Engl.and),  the  north-eastern  boundary  of 
the  United  States  was  finally  settled  by  a treaty 
known  as  the  Ashburton  treaty,  concluded  Au- 
gust 9,  1842. 

As  is  usually  the  case  after  a controversy  so 
long  continued,  the  critics  on  both  sides  were 
dissatisfied.  In  England  the  opposition  party- 
named  the  treaty  the  “Ashburton  capitulation,” 
while  in  the  United  States  Mr.  Webster  was 
assailed  for  conceding  anything  in  dispute. 
Those  who  knew  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
a perfectly  satisfactory  statement  were  pleased 
to  accept  the  arrangement.  The  English  Par- 
liament, in  both  bouses,  thanked  Lord  Ashbur- 
ton, and  certainly  Mr.  Webster's  part  in  the 
Ashburton  treaty  has  been  considered  highly 
creditable  to  him. 

That  a private  citizen  like  Dr.  Whitman 
should  have  had  any  influence  in  determining 
questions  that  had  baffled  the  skill  of  the  great- 
est diplomatists  for  over  half  a century,  is  not 
susceptible  of  belief.  He  could  say  nothing 
they  did  not  already  know ; and  as  to  the  folly 
said  to  have  been  contemplated  by  Mr.  Web- 
ster, of  “trading  off  Oregon  for  a cod-fishery,” 
it  will  be  seen  by  the  treaties  quoted,  that  the 
fishery  question  had  been  settled,  as  it  was 
supposed,  “forever,”  by  the  convention  of  1818. 
It  was,  however,  brought  up  again  in  1852,  aft- 
er the  Oregon  boundary  was  settled,  in  order 
to  force  the  United  States  into  a reciprocity- 
treaty  with  the  British  Provinces,  when  the 
United  .States  secured  greater  privileges  on  the 
fishing  grounds  than  they  had  before  enjoyed; 
but  which  it  is  now  said  they  are  again  in  dan- 
ger of  losing. 

So  much  for  the  origin  and  purpose  of  the 
Ashburton  treaty.  But  there  still  remains  the 
romantic,  though  unfortunately  foundationless, 
story  of  Dr.  Whitman's  visit  to  Washington 
with  a /fo/z'/A'iz/ purpose.  Dr.  Whitman  left  the 
Cayuse  country  on  business  connected  with  his 
ntission  early  in  October,  1842,  and  performed 
a tedious  and  remarkable  winter  Journey  to 
the  .States.  The  treaty  he  is  said  to  have  influ- 
enced was  signed  before  be  left  Oregon,  and 


I he  arrived  at  his  destination  in  the  following 
I spring,  after  Lord  .Ashburton  had  returned  to 
• England,  and  .about  the  time  Mr.  Webster  re- 
tired from  the  Cabinet  of  President  Tyler.  He 
may  have  seen  the  great  statesman,  and  may- 
have  given  him  his  opinion  of  the  Oregon  coun- 
try; but  his  doing  so  could  not  affect  a treaty 
that  was  already  made,  nor  one  that  was  to  be 
made,  several  years  after,  by  different  plenipo- 
tentiaries. Both  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  knew  the  value  of  the  Oregon  territory, 
and  that  was  why  it  was  sotlifTicult  for  them  to 
come  to  it  settlement.  Immediately-  after  the 
Ashburton  treaty,  the  negotiations  concerning 
the  “Oregon  Question”  were  transferred  to  Lon- 
don, and  there  remained  until  1844,  when  they 
were  retransferred  to  Washington.  Polk,  who 
was  a candidate  for  the  Presidency-,  made  the 
Oregon  boundary-  the  principal  issue  on  which 
he  was  elected.  It  was  Polk  who  set  going  the 
cry-  of  “Fifty-four  forty-  or  fight,”  so  popular  at 
one  time.  Nevertheless,  he  very  cheerfully- 
signed  the  Oregon  treaty  of  June  15,  1846, 
which  made  the  forty-ninth  parallel  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  United  States,  west  as  well  as 
east  of  the  Kocky  Mountains.  As  in  the  case 
of  the  Ashburton  treaty,  both  governments 
were  glad  to  be  well  rid  of  the  controversy  w-ith- 
out  a war.  Perh.aps  no  similar  question  was 
ever  clothed  with  the  real  romance  that  has 
clung  to  and  colored  the  Oregon  Question.  It 
less  needs  the  adventitious  aids  of  invention 
than  any-  modem  history-.  There  was  a good 
deal  of  the  oUl  adventurous  and  hardy  spirit 
of  the  Sp.anish  colonists  of  /America  in  the 
deeds  .and  discoveries  of  the  rival  nations  con- 
tending for  possession.  That  Dr.  Whitman 
was,  while  “a  soldier  of  the  cross,”  equally-  fit 
to  have  been  a soldier  of  the  sw-ord,  there  is  no 
doubt.  He  was  a valiant  and  true  man,  .and 
would  have  scorned  to  claim  for  himself  honors 
which  he  had  never  won.  It,  therefore,  is  no 
kindness  to  his  memory-  to  place  him  in  a false 
position,  from  which  the  reader  of  encycloptc- 
dias  could  easily-  rout  him.  The  author  of 
“How-  Dr.  Whitman  Saved  Oregon,”  is  only- 
one  of  a number  who  have  given  credence  to 
this  well-invented  historic.-d  romance,  without 
taking  the  trouble  to  look  up  his  authorities. 
He  is  too  good  a writer  to  lie  so  careless  of  his 
facts,  and  too  sensible  a gentleman  not  to  be 
ghad  of  being  set  right. 

Mks.  P'.  F.  Victor. 
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EARLY  DISCOVERIES  OF  THE  HAWAIIAN  ISLANDS. 


To  the  people  of  CaIiforni.i  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  have  an  especi.al  interest,  and  the  future 
relations  of  this  charming  group  are  likely  to 
prove  of  great  national  import  to  residents  of 
this  entire  continent.  In  geographical  location 
they  occupy  a direct  navigable  line  between  the 
Pacific  States  of  the  American  Union  and  the 
British  colonies  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand, 
.as  well  as  the  rich  and  populous  countries  of 
Asia.  Their  natural  position  is  a strong  str.a- 
tegic.al  point,  highly  important  to  the  United 
States  of  America  in  the  event  of  foreign  war. 

To  the  Christian  philanthropist  they  have 
presented  an  interesting  field  during  the  labors 
of  earnest  American  missionaries,  sent  out  in 
1819  by  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners 
for  Foreign  Missions,  and  since  maintained  for 
over  sixty  years  by  expenditures  exceeding  one 
million  of  dollars,  cheerfully  contributed  in  the 
cause  of  human  advancement.  The  success 
which  has  resulted  from  this  national  expres- 
sion of  Christian  enterprise  is  known  to  all  the 
world.  The  Hawaiian  people  are  indebted  to 
the  American  missionaries  and  American  resi- 
dents at  their  islands  for  their  present  advanced 
condition  in  general  civilization,  Christian  knowl- 
edge, constitutional  government,  wise  and  just 
laws,  and  even  for  the  preservation  of  their  na- 
tional independence  when  formerly  assailed  by 
both  France  and  England. 

To  the  scientist  tliey  present  many  highly  in- 
structive natural  records  in  the  evolutionary  his- 
tory of  the  earth  we  inhabit,  and  their  race  and 
language  offers  an  interesting  ethnological  prob- 
lem. Many  ancient  records  and  prehistoric  tra- 
ditions, unless  now  carefully  noted  with  a view 
of  perpetuating  testimony,  will  soon  pass  be- 
yond the  reach  of  future  historians. 

The  beautiful  and  fertile  group  of  tropical 
islands  composing  the  Hawaii.an  Kingdom  is 
situated  in  the  North  P.acific  Ocean,  between 
19'  to  22" north  hatitude,  and  156°  to  159°  longi- 
tude west  from  Greenwich,  avemging  about  two 
thousand  miles  south-westerly  from  the  coast  of 
Californi-a.  When  the  principal  islands  arc  offi- 
cially referred  to  by  the  Hawaiian  Government 
they  are  written:  H.aw.aii,  Maui,  Oahu,  Kauai, 
Molokai,  L.an.ai,  Niihau,  and  Kahoolawe.  Be- 
sides these  may  be  found  a number  of  smaller 
and  comparatively  unimportant  islets,  such  as 
Kaula,  Molokini,  etc.,  the  least  of  which  arc 
mere  rocky  or  cor;d  reefs,  but  slightly  elevated 


above  the  ocean  level.  When  speaking  the 
above  names,  each  vowel  is  pronounced  as  one 
syllabic,  and  the  broad  accent  of  European 
continental  languages  is  given.  British  geog- 
raphers formerly  spelled  these  names  phoneti- 
cally, employing  vowels  as  pronounced  in  Eng- 
lish, which  accounts  for  an  apparent  confusion 
when  written  by  them — Owhyhee,  Mowee,  Woa- 
hoo,  Atooi,  etc. 

By  whom  were  these  islands  first  discovered? 
The  celebrated  English  navigator.  Captain 
James  Cook,  visited  them  in  1778,  and  by  him 
they  were  given  the  foreign  name  of  Sandwich 
Islands,  in  honor  of  his  patron,  the  Earl  of 
•Sandwich,  at  that  time  First  Lord  of  the  Brit- 
ish Admiralty. 

The  honor  and  credit  of  having  been  the  first 
European  to  discover  this  group  of  islands  has 
hitherto  been  popularly  accorded  to  Captain 
Cook.  But  it  is  now  well  known  that  the  fact 
of  their  existence  was  ascertained  by  Spanish 
navig.ators  more  than  two  centuries  before  Cook 
saw  them,  and  that  knowledge  carefully  con- 
cealed from  all  other  people  by  the  Spanish 
Government,  whose  jealous  and  national  policy 
was  to  selfishly  prevent  Spanish  explorations 
and  discoveries  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  from  be- 
coming generally  known.  In  the  history  of 
Captain  Cook’s  third  and  last  voyage  it  is  re- 
lated that  the  ships  of  his  expedition,  on  leaving 
Christmas  Island,  steered  to  the  north  and  west- 
ward, and  on  the  iSih  of  January-,  1778,  at  day- 
break, they  first  sighted  one  island,  and,  soon 
after,  another.  The  first  land-fall  subsequently 
proved  to  be  the  island  of  Oahu,  and  the  sec- 
ond, Kauai,  both  portions  of  the  Hawaiian 
group. 

Capt.ain  Cook  anchored  his  ships  in  the  Bay 
of  Waimea,  on  the  south  side  of  the  island  of 
Kauai,  and  at  that  place  his  free  and  amicable 
communic.ition  with  the  natives  first  com- 
menced. Some  pieces  of  iron  were  then  ob- 
served among  the  islanders,  and  great  avidity 
was  shown  by  them  to  procure  more  of  this 
metal  from  Cook’s  officers.  He  thereupon  erro- 
neously concluded  th.at  the  natives  h.id  never 
seen  Europeans  before,  as  they  seemed  to  him 
unacquainted  with  any  foreign  article  except 
iron,  which  metal,  he  argued,  they  might  have 
obtained  from  Spanish  vessels  wrecked  on  the 
the  coast  of  New  Spain  or  Mexico  during  the 
past  two  hundred  years,  fragments  of  which 
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may  have  drifted  to  Hawaii.  Helmets,  resem- 
bling in  form  those  of  ancient  Romans,  and 
feather  cloaks,  similar  in  shape  to  those  worn  in 
Europe  in  the  seventeenth  century,  were  also 
seen  among  the  natives.  Both  articles,  as  it  is 
now  believed,  were  rude  copies  of  some  similar 
ones  originally  introduced  among  the  islanders 
by  shipwrecked  Sp.aniards.  No  iron  of  any 
kind  exists  in  the  soil  or  rocks  of  these  islands, 
and  such  pieces  of  iron,  with  a knowledge  of 
their  use,  could  only  have  come  from  some 
kind  of  foreign  intercourse  with  a nation  of  civ- 
ilized artisans. 

From  Kauai  and  Niihau,  Captain  Cook  sailed 
for  the  north-west  coast  of  America;  and  on 
his  return  from  thence,  in  November,  1778,  he 
discovered  the  islands  of  Maui,  Hawaii,  and 
other  islands  of  the  group.  Captain  Cook  was 
killed  by  the  natives  on  Sunday,  February  14, 
■779,  at  Kealakeakua  Bay,  on  the  island  of 
Hawaii.  He  remarks  in  his  journal  as  follows : 

"Had  the  Sandwich  Islands  been  discovered  at  an 
early  period  by  the  Spaniards,  there  is  little  doubt  they 
would  have  made  use  of  them  as  a refreshing  pLace  for 
the  ships  that  sail  annually  from  Acapulco  to  Manila, 
and  also  by  the  English  buccaneers,  who  used  some- 
times to  pass  from  America  to  the  Ladronc  Islands," 

Now,  it  is  singular,  and  almost  incredible, 
that  Captain  Cook  should  have  had  no  knowl- 
edge of  the  existence  of  the  Hawaiian  group 
anterior  to  actually  seeing  them  himself. 

For  twenty-eight  years  before  Cook  sailed 
from  England  on  his  last  voyage  of  discovery, 
there  had  existed  a work  entitled  “The  History 
of  Lord  Anson’s  V'oyage  around  the  World, 
during  the  years  1741  to  1744.  Edited  by  Rich- 
ard Walter,  Chaplain  of  H.  M.  Ship  Centurion. 
Published  in  London.  1748.”  A copy  of  the 
first  edition  of  the  book  is  now  to  be  seen  in 
the  .Mercantile  Library  of  San  Francisco,  Cali- 
fornia. 

The  Centurion,  under  Anson,  sailed  norther- 
ly along  the  west  coasts  of  South  America  and 
Mexico,  and  on  the  way  up  captured  several 
Spanish  towns  and  merch.ant  vessels ; but  be- 
ing unsuccessful  in  meeting  off  Acapulco  the 
Spanish  galleon  periodically  sailing  for  Ma- 
nilii,  the  Centurion  thence  crossed  the  Pacific 
Ocean  to  M.acao,  in  China;  and  from  Macao 
she  sailed  to  cruise  off  Cape  Espiritu  Sancto, 
Philippine  Islands,  where,  in  June,  1743,  she  fell 
in  with  the  Spanish  galleon,  then  en  route  from 
Acapulco  to  .Manila;  and,  after  a bloody  en- 
gagement, Anson  succeeded  in  capturing  her, 
with  the  usual  treasure  and  goods  on  board,  to 
the  value  of  over  two  millions  of  dollars.  Sev- 
eral drafts  and  Journals  were  also  taken  with 
the  galleon,  and  thus  came  into  possession  of 


the  British  government  as  early  as  1744.  With 
them  was  a manuscript  chart,  drawn  for  the 
use  of  the  Spanish  General  and  Pilot-Major  of 
the  vessel.  This  chart  contained  all  the  dis- 
coveries which  had,  at  any  time,  been  made  in 
the  navigation  between  the  Philippine  Islands 
and  New  Spain,  or  Mexico;  an  engraved  copy 
of  which  is  given  in  the  ,'ccount  of  Lord  An- 
son’s voyage,  inserted  between  pages  94  and  95, 
Book  L,  published  in  London  thirty  years  be- 
fore Cook’s  visit.  The  situations  in  the  east- 
ern part  of  the  chart  are,  however,  laid  down 
ten  degrees  of  longitude  too  far  east,  while  the 
western  part  of  the  same  is  correct  in  its  longi- 
tudes. To  account  for  this  singular  error,  it  is 
conjectured  that  the  galleon’s  chart  above  re- 
ferred to  was  in  two  or  more  separate  parts,  as 
was  generally  the  case  with  early  Spanish 
charts  of  the  wide  Pacific  Ocean ; and  that  the 
English  editor,  or  engraver,  in  joining  them, 
mistook  the  divisions,  by  including  a margin  of 
ten  degrees  at  the  point  of  contact  in  mid- 
ocean. 

In  the  galleon-Anson  chart,  we  find  delin- 
eated the  following  islands,  with  their  Spanish 
names,  previously  given  them  by  Spanish  dis- 
coverers, laid  down  absolutely  correct  in  lati- 
tude, and  also  in  longitude  if  the  ten-degree  er- 
ror above  alluded  to  is  allowed.  These  islands 
comprise  a part  of  the  Hawaiian  group,  and 
are  truly  described.  No  other  land  exists  for 
ten,  or  even  for  fifty,  degrees  due  east  of  them ; 
neither  is  there  any  land  to  the  west,  in  the 
same  latitude,  for  a still  greater  distance.  The 
islands  are  there  named  : 

Im  Mesa,  or  the  Table.  The  name  is  accu- 
rately descriptive  of  the  island  of  Hawaii,  with 
its  high  table  land. 

Les  Desp-aeiaeio,  or  the  Unfortunate.  Prob- 
ably so  named  by  Spaniards,  who  may  have 
visited  the  island  and  had  some  fatal  encoun- 
ter with  its  inhabitants.  This  island,  called 
Mowee  by  Cook,  is  spelled  Maui  by  the  na- 
tives. 

I^s  Monjtes,  or  the  Monks.  Three  islands, 
lying  near  each  other.  Their  native  names  are 
Molokai,  Lanai,  and  Kekahclaua. 

The  islands  of  Wo.ahoo  and  Atooi  of  Cook 
do  not  appear  on  this  galleon’s  chart,  but  in 
some  old  Spanish  charts  they  are  laid  down 
approxim.atcly  correct.  A table  of  situations, 
printed  in  Manila  in  1734,  by  Cabrera  Bueno, 
Admiral  and  Pilot-M.ajor  in  the  navigation  be- 
tween the  Philippine  Islands  and  Mexico,  and 
published  forty-three  years  before  Cook  s first 
visit  and  discovery,  gives  the  positions  of  the 
Haw.aiian  Islands  very  ne.arly  correct. 

Spanish  navigators  in  the  Pacific  were  accus- 
tomed to  reckon  their  longitude  from  the  me- 
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ridian  of  the  Kn;boc  of  San  liernardino,  one  of 
the  Philippine  Is'^incls;  thence  counting  and 
running  eastward  to  the  coast  of  Mexico,  called 
by  them  New  Spain.  > 

it  has  been  asserted  by  the  Spanish  authori- 
ties of  Manila,  that  iiv"*lie  archives  of  the  gov- 
ernment at  Madrid  .*re  to  be  found  original 
charts  of  Spanish  i scoveries  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  made  during  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries.  And  tlicy  show  that  “Gae- 
tano,” a Sp.'iniard,  discovered  several  of  the 
Hawaiian  group  of  islands,  as  early  as  the  year 
1542  ; and  that  “Mcndana,”  another  of  Spain  s 
navigators,  discovered  Kauai,  the  most  western 
island  of  the  same  group,  in  1567,  or  235  and 
210  years  respectively  before  Cook’s  first  visit. 

In  three  maps,  accompanying  the  geograph- 
ical work  of  Charles  T.  Middleton,  published  in 
London  in  1777,  the  year  following  that  in 
which  Captain  Cook  sailed  on  his  last  voyage, 
and  during  which  he  first  saw  the  Hawaiian 
Islands,  their  Spanish  names  are  given,  and  the 
group  is  laid  down  approximately  correct  in 
situation.  This  proves  conclusively  that  the 
knowledge  of  them  existed  in  England  before 
any  news  of  their  discovery  was  received  from  ! 
Captain  Cook’s  exploring  expedition. 

“Honest  Bernal  Diaz,”  in  his  “True  History 
of  the  Conquest  of  Mexico,”  written  in  1568, 
says : 

“While  Marcos  de  Aguilir  had  the  govcmmeni  of 
New  Spain,  the  Marquis  dc  Valle  (Cortez)  fitted  out 
four  ships  at  Zacaiula.  The  squadron  was  commanded 
hy  Alvarado  de  Saavedra,  who,  with  two  hundred  and 
fifty  soldiers,  took  his  course  for  the  Moluccas,  Spice 
Islands,  and  China.  He  set  sail  in  Deccmljcr.  1527  or 
1528,  and  sustainetl  many  losses,  misfortunes,  and  hard- 
ships on  the  way  to  the  Moluccis  Islands.  I do  not 
know  the  definite  particulars;  hut  three  years  aflcnvard 
I met  w'ith  a sailor  who  Itad  liecn  on  Iward  of  this  flwl. 
and  who  had  told  me  of  many  strange  and  surprising 
things  of  the  citizens  and  nations  he  had  visited  during 
his  voyage.” 

From  other  sources  we  learn  that  but  one  of 
tlic  four  ships  of  the  squadron  above  referred  to 
rc.'ichcd  her  destination.  The  other  three  were 
lost  on  the  way.  Bernal  Diaz  further  relates 
that 

— “in  the  month  of  M.ny.  1532.  Cortez  stmt  two  shi{>s  from 
the  port  of  Acapulco  to  make  discoveries  in  the  South 
Seas.  They  wore  commanded  by  CapUin  Dkpo  Hur- 
t.iflo  de  Mendoza,  who  had  the  misfortune  of  a nmliny 
among  the  troops.  In  consequence  thereof,  one  ship, 
of  which  the  nuuineers  took  possession,  returned  to 
New  .Spain,  to  the  gre.1l  disapjx)iiunienl  of  Cortez.  As 
for  1 lurtaclo,  neither  he  nor  his  vessel  was  ever  heard  of 
ag.vin.” 

To  throw  some  light  upon  the  probable  fate 
of  the  missing  ships  referred  to  by  IJernal  Diaz, 


some  traditions  of  the  people  of  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  are  herewith  presented.  Of  these,  the 
writer  acquired  reliable  knowledge  during  his 
twenty-two  years  residence  at  these  islands, 
which  first  began  in  1825.  They  relate  that,  in 
ancient  times,  two  foreign  vessels  were  wrecked 
on  the  island  of  Hawaii  (Owhyhee  of  Captain 
Cook),  one  on  the  south-west  side,  at  Keci,  near 
the  liayof  Kealakeaku.a,  not  far  from  the  place 
where  Captain  Cook  was  long  afterward  killed; 
and  the  other,  on  the  east  side  at  Kau,  district 
of  Puna.  These  events  occurred  during  the 
reign  of  Kealiiok.aloa,  King  of  Hawaii.  He  w.as 
the  thirteenth  sovereign,  anterior  to  the  reign 
of  Kamchamcha  I.,  who  came  upon  the  throne 
in  1792.  If  twenty  years  is  reckoned  as  the 
average  duration  of  life  for  each  of  these  thir- 
teen kings,  we  have  an  .aggregate  of  two  hun- 
dred and  sixty  years,  wliich,  deducted  from 
1792,  gives  the  year  1532  as  the  approximate 
time  of  King  Kealiiokalo.a’s  reign,  and  also 
about  fixes  the  date  of  the  wreck  of  the  two 
ships. 

Therefore,  it  is  highly  probable  that  those 
vessels  were  some  of  the  missing  ones  of  the 
respective  expeditions  fitted  out  by  Cortez  in 
1527  and  1532,  for  P’.uropean  vessels  on  the 
Pacific  Ocean  were  comparatively  few  in  those 
days. 

Upon  the  island  of  H.awaii  there  is  to  be 
found  .at  the  present  time  a mixed  race  of  peo- 
ple, whose  ancient  family  traditions  point  with 
pride  to  some  foreign  origin.  They  are  said  to 
be  the  descendents  of  shipwrecked  Spaniards, 
and  the  careful  scrutiny  of  expert  scientists 
tends  to  confirm  this  native  tradition.  They 
have  sandy  colored  hair,  and  are  of  lighter  com- 
plexion th.an  the  n.ative  H.awaii.an  race,  who  c.all 
them  “ehus” — possibly  a corruption  of  the 
Spanish  word  hijos.  The  Hawaiian  language 
contains  several  words  of  unmistakable  .Span- 
ish deriv.ation.  Other  traces  arc  perceptible  in 
some  of  their  customs  .and  inherited  ideas. 

Another  tradition  is,  that  during  the  same 
king's  reign  ( Kealiiokaloa)  a bo.at  came  to  H.a- 
waii from  abroad — that  is,  “from  Tahiti  or  for- 
eign parts,”  as  expressed  by  the  natives  — in 
which  was  a foreigner  of  rank  and  importance. 

He  remained  there  many  je.ars,  and  acquired 
great  influence  over  the  Hawaiians,  by  whom 
he  w.as  much  beloved  and  regarded  as  a very 
high  cliief.  He  took  for  wife  a native  princess, 
and  by  her  h.ad  posterity.  After  the  lapse  of 
several  years  he  built  a boat,  and  then  em- 
barked in  her  with  all  his  family,  and  sailed  for 
a foreign  country,  previously,  however,  giving  a 
promise  to  return  to  Hawaii  at  some  future  time. 

It  is  conjectured  that  this  important  person  may 
have  been  Captain  Diego  Hurt.adode  Mendoza, 
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commander  of  the  expedition  fitted  out  by  Cor- 
tez in  1532,  and  which  Bernal  Diaz,  the  his- 
torian, says  was  never  again  heard  of  after  the 
mutiny  on  board  of  his  ship,  and  the  return  of 
his  other  vessel  to  New  Spain.  This  interest- 
ing foreigner,  l>e  he  whom  he  may,  was  called 
by  the  natives  OUmo;  and  in  process  of  time 
divine  honors  were  accorded  to  his  memory'. 
When  Captain  Cook  visited  the  island  of  Ha- 
waii in  1778,  he  was  believed  to  be  the  Olouo 
of  Hawaiian  tradition,  their  ancient  god,  who 
had  returned ; and  to  Cook,  it  is  well  known, 
the  natives  paid  divine  honors — for  receiving 
which  that  navigator  has  been  highly  censured 
by  the  Christian  world.  The  discovery  that  he 
was  really  a mortal,  when  the  natives  witnessed 
his  suffering  by  reason  of  a wound,  was  the  im- 
mediate cause  of  their  putting  him  to  death. 

Hawaiian  traditions  further  testify  to  the  fact, 
that  during  very  remote  times  many  boats  or 
vessels,  with  white  men  in  them,  h.ave,  at  long 
interv.als,  visited  these  islands.  The  crew  of 
one  such,  it  is  said,  remained  permanently,  and 
intermarried  with  native  Hawaiians.  In  1740 
the  King  of  Oahu,  while  in  a canoe  going 
thence  to  the  island  of  Maui,  saw  a foreign  ship 
at  sea. 

Many  years  elapsed  after  Cook’s  visit  before 
Europeans  again  visited  these  islands.  The  cel- 
ebrated French  navigator.  La  I’erousc,  touched 
at  them  in  1786,  as  also  did  Portlockand  Dixon, 
in  the  same  year,  with  the  British  ships  Rinji 
Cenri'f  and  Qiufii  Charlotte.  Captain  Mears 
followed  them  in  the  ship  A'fltJ/Cvj  in  1788.  The 
ship  Eleanor,  of  Boston,  in  1790,  was  the  first 
American  vessel  that  visited  the  Hawaiian  Isl- 
ands ; followed,  subsequently,  by  several  other 
vessels  of  that  nationality,  all  of  which  were  en- 
gaged in  the  lucrative  fur  trade  of  the  north- 
west coast  of  America.  In  1794,  the  American 
schooners  yackall  and  Fair  American  discov- 
ered, and  were  the  first  to  anchor,  in  the  harbor 
of  Honolulu.  Both  vessels  were  captured  by 
the  natives,  who  massacred  the  principal  part 
of  their  crews. 

The  American  brig  iMdy  Washington,  Cap- 
tain Kendrick,  and  the  British  Buttertvorth, 
of  London,  were  at  anchor  in  Honolulu  harbor, 
July  4, 1794.  During  s.alutcs  being  given  by  both 
vessels,  in  commemoration  of  American  Inde- 
pendence, Captain  Kendrick  was  struck  by  a 
hard  wad  fired  from  a gun  of  the  Butter-worth, 
and  instantly  killed. 

In  1792,  the  isl.ands  were  visited  by  Captain 
George  \'ancouver,commar.ding  the  British  sur- 


veying vessels  Discovery  and  Chatham.  They 
introduced  cattle  and  sheep,  brought  for  the 
purpose  from  Monterey,  California.  Horses 
were  first  landed  at  the  Hawaiian  Islands  by 
Captain  Cleveland,  in  1810,  while  in  command 
of  a Boston  ship. 

La  I’crouse,  in  the  journal  of  his  voyage,  vol- 
ume i.,  page  344,  remarks,  in  regard  to  these 
islands ; 

"Their  knowledge  of  iron,  which  they  did  not  acquire 
from  the  Knglidi,  is  new  proof  of  ilic  connnunic-ifVtns 
which  these  islands  formerly  h.adwilh  the  Spaniards. 
U apjiears  certain  that  these  islands  were  discovered 
for  the  first  time  by  Gaelan  in  1542.  'I’liis  navigator 
sailed  from  Port  .N'atiiity,  west  coast  of  Mexico,  iatitude 
twenty  degrees  north.  lie  stood  to  the  westward,  and 
having  run  nine  hundred  leagues  in  that  direction,  he 
fcil  in  with  a group  of  islands,  inhabited  by  savages 
almost  nakial.  The  islands  were  surrounded  by  coral 
reefs.  They  afforded  cocoanuts  and  other  fniits,  tml 
neither  gold  nor  .silver.  He  named  thetn  Kings  Islands; 
and  another  island  which  he  discovered,  twenty  li-agiics 
farther  westward  (proliably  the  island  now'  know-n  as 
Kau.ai)  he  calied  Garden  Island.  It  would  have  lieen 
impossible  for  geogniphers  to  have  avoided  placing  the 
discoveries  of  Gaetan  precisely  where  Cook  ha.s  since 
found  the  (so-called)  Sandwich  Islands,  if  the  Spanish 
editor  had  not  said  that  those  islands  were  situated  lie- 
tween  9"  and  it”  of  north  latitude,  instead  of  19^  and 
21®,  as  every  navigator  would  have  concluded  from  the 
course  of  Gaetan.  The  omission  of  ten  degrees  may  be 
a mistake  in  figures,  or  a political  stroke  of  the  S|van- 
iards,  who  had  a great  interest  a century  ago  to  conceal 
all  the  islands  of  this  ocean," 

As  a result  of  this  carefully  considered  in- 
quiry, directed  to  determine  what  European 
first  discovered  and  landed  upon  the  Hawaiian 
Islands,  within  the  limited  period  accessible  to 
existing  tr.aditional  or  historic  testimony,  it  now 
appears  th.at  a British  man-of-war,  came,  by 
capture,  into  possession  of  Spanish  charts  of 
the  North  Pacific  Ocean,  whereon  their  loca- 
tion was  correctly  laid  down,  at  a time  full 
thirty  years  Ircfore  Cook’s  first  visit,  which  may 
reasonably  give  rise  to  at  least  a possible  infer- 
ence that,  before  C.aptain  Cook’s  departure 
from  England,  in  1777,  some  vague  intimation 
of  their  probable  existence  and  approximate 
situation  may  have  directed  his  search  to  that 
particular  spot. 

The  most  interesting  fact  disclosed,  however, 
is  that  they  were  sighted  by  Spanish  navigators 
during  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries, 
probably  as  early  as  1542;  and  to  them  is  due 
the  ciicumstance  of  their  first  discovery  by  .any 
European  nation.  Hkxry  A.  1‘kircf.. 
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IN  A NEW  ENGLAND  GRAVEYARD. 

Beside  these  crumbling  stones — where  saints  of  old 
Were  laid  to  rest  two  hundred  years  ago, 

And  where  the  quaint,  still  village,  nestled  low. 

Lives  gently  ’mid  its  elms,  and  seems  to  hold 
In  thought  the  w.aming  o’er  this  archway  told, 

“ ilcmdito  mori" — where  the  feet  have  trod 
Of  later  saints,  akin  to  these  in  blood  — 

I think  of  thiir  rest  by  the  mart  of  gold. 

The  wild-pulsed  city  that  the  sea-winds  be.at. 

Where,  on  its  bare,  round  hill  uplifted  high. 

Far-seen  from  be.ating  seas  .and  eager  street, 

Watching  the  graves  where  alien  thousands  lie, 

A stark,  lone  cross— the  dead  about  its  feet  — 

Lifts  its  white  protest  to  the  windy  sky. 

Milicent  W.  Shinn. 


OF  WHAT  WAS  THE  OLD  MAN  THINKING? 


Alexis  Steinhardt  came  from  Germany  when 
our  republic  was  in  its  infancy.  He  had  edu- 
cation and  fortune — youth,  too,  and  a certain 
degree  of  comeliness  perhaps.  He  was  making 
the  grand  tour  of  the  world,  as  the  finishing 
touch  to  the  first  chapter  of  his  career.  Those 
who  knew  him  best  believed  him  to  be  an  un- 
developed Goethe,  and  prophesied  great  things 
of  him.  In  New  Jersey  he  stopped  at  a farm- 
house one  night,  and  met  his  fate  in  the  person 
of  a young  girl  scarcely  fifteen.  She  must  .have 
been  remark.ably  be.autiful  at  that  .age,  if  we  are 
to  credit  the  extravagant  accounts  of  her  love- 
liness still  current  in  the  present  generation.  I 
have  her  picture,  taken  at  the  age  of  ninety- 
three,  and  she  was  fine  looking  even  then.  No 
doubt  her  young  husband  was  mightily  pleased 
with  his  fair  wife  at  that  time.  Keats  says,  “A 
thing  of  beauty  is  a joy  forever.”  But  that 
which  was  beautiful  to  my  undeveloped  taste  a 
year  ago  is  not  so  now.  And  who  is  to  fix  the 
standard  of  beauty,  when  we  are  so  far  away 
from  its  Divine  Source,  and  when  each  day 
that  carries  us  nearer  flings  doubts  upon  the 
previous  day. 

When  Alexis  Steinhardt  married  Elizabeth 
Ivan  she  seemed  the  realization  of  all  his  earth- 
ly hopes,  the  fulfillment  of  his  life.  He  did  not 
know  how  few  of  his  hopes  were  earthly,  nor 
how  immeasurable  the  life  he  thought  one  frail 


being  could  fill.  As  time  wore  on  her  beauty 
ceased  to  surprise  and  delight  him;  her  good 
qualities  became  an  accepted  fact.  A fact  once 
accepted  claims  no  further  attention.  The  “in- 
cessant soul”  cannot  stop  to  play  watch-dog 
beside  it ; it  goes  on.  He  knew  he  had  a good 
wife ; he  also  knew  ( and  for  her  own  sake  was 
glad  to  know)  that  she  was  adapted  to  the 
world  she  lived  in.  There  was  a constant  rip- 
ple upon  her  surface,  and  her  condition  and 
surroundings  sufficed  her.  In  this  respect  she 
was  widely  apart  from  him.  He  could  not  con- 
fine his  thoughts  to  the  small  duties  that  made 
the  sum  total  of  her  existence.  Not  that  he 
held  them  contemptuously;  on  the  contrary,  he 
was  always  re.ady  to  assist,  but  his  heart  w.as 
not  in  his  hands  for  such  a purpose.  Of  course, 
she  soon  discovered  this,  and  laughed  at  his 
awkwardness,  and  went  on  loving  and  venerat- 
ing him  more  and  more. 

In  his  youth  he  h.ad  been  a brilli.ant  and  en- 
thusiastic talker;  as  he  grew  older  he  became 
almost  altogether  silent.  There  was  no  suspi- 
cion of  moroseness  in  his  quiet  demetinor,  but 
an  air  of  settled  sadness.  He  had  read  once 
that  Love,  such  as  we  poor  mortals  dream  of, 
is  an  inhabitant  of  the  skies,  the  fair  being  flut- 
tering always  above  us  to  lure  us  up  higher,  and 
that  the  image  we  clasp  in  this  world  is  but  her 
projected  slnadow.  His  experience  and  obser- 
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vation  were  confirming  him  in  many  things  he 
had  rend  and  seen  unnoticed  at  the  time.  His 
travels  had  taught  him  that  every  phase  of  life 
is  unhappy ; that  men  in  the  mass  are  swamped 
in  their  own  depravity.  His  great  humanity 
stood  in  despair  before  this  unalterable  fact. 
He  seemed  to  comprehend  and  feel  the  sorrows 
of  the  race  almost  as  a God.  His  early  dream 
of  fame  was  gone.  What  cared  he  to  scramble 
on  to  a pedestal,  and  call  upon  the  multitude  to 
applaud.  Wealth  had  no  allurement.  Once 
he  had  desired  money,  that  he  might  give ; but 
presently  he  knew  that  nothing  pauperizes  a 
man,  body  and  soul,  like  giving  him  that  which 
he  should  create.  Fictitious  wealth  is  an  im- 
pediment barring  further  progress.  Wealth  to 
be  genuine  must  be  wrought  by  its  possessor — 
must  be  the  outcome  of  the  man.  But  then  he 
saw  the  bar  placed  upon  men,  saw  that  the  mass 
of  them  were  enslaved,  that  no  we.alth  produc- 
ing  genie  could  work  through  their  hands  until 
they  should  awake  to  a sense  of  their  condition. 
Therefore,  he  smiled  at  the  efforts  of  reform- 
ers, and  knew  he  must  wait  the  slow  develop- 
ment of  the  centuries. 

In  the  course  of  a few  years  he  spent  his  in- 
herited estate,  and,  by  the  advice  of  his  wife’s 
family,  he  went  to  Illinois,  then  almost  a wilder- 
ness, where  he  preempted  land.  Their  neigh- 
bors were  few,  and  of  the  most  primitive  char- 
acter. But  this  was  nothing  to  him.  He  loved 
those  rough-handed  frontiersman  and  their  hon- 
est wives  better  than  any  people  he  had 'ever 
met;  not  that  he  betrayed  any  affection,  for 
he  seldom  even  spoke  to  them.  If  he  met 
them  as  he  walked  about  with  his  hands  behind 
him  and  his  head  down,  he  rarely  lifted  his  eyes 
from  the  ground,  and  the  nod  he  gave  in  pass- 
ing was  in  gratitude  for  their  friendly  greeting, 
and  not  a person.il  recognition.  And  yet  these 
people  loved  him,  and  felt  a respect  and  vene- 
ration for  him  quite  inexplicable  to  themselves. 
In  these  days  he  worked  hard  (and  to  little  pur- 
pose) on  his  farm.  He  was  subject  to  violent 
and  prostrating  headaches,  and  an  hour's  ex- 
posure to  the  sun  would  bring  one  on  him.  He 
bore  it  without  complaint,  and  strove  to  work 
in  defiance  of  it.  This  hurt  his  tender-hearted 
wife.  She  could  not  bear  to  see  him  in  the 
field  following  the  plow  or  harvesting  the  grain, 
with  his  cheeks  blanched  and  his  eyes  filmy 
with  pain.  So  she  cast  about  in  her  mind  for 
some  other  way  of  making  a living. 

Their  farm  lay  along  a large  stream — one  of 
the  tributaries  to  the  Mississippi.  A few  steam- 
boats plied  between  New  Orleans  and  St.  Louis, 
then  a town  of  about  ten  thousand  inhabitants. 
Elizabeth  Ivan  came  of  a race  of  merchants. 
If  she  could  only  get  some  goods,  and  estab- 


lish a store — this  was  her  one  thought.  There 
was  no  store  in  that  part  of  the  State.  Scarce- 
ly an  article  of  imported  goods  ever  found  its 
way  there.  The  women  spun  and  wove  wool 
and  flax,  and  m.ade  all  the  household  wear  for 
their  families.  Two  great  difficulties  faced  her 
on  the  outset.  She  had  no  money  to  purchase 
her  first  stock,  and,  again,  there  was  no  money 
in  the  country'  to  take  in  exchange.  Insupera- 
ble as  these  barriers  seemed,  the  feeling  she 
had  for  her  husb.and  never  for  a moment  permit- 
ted her  to  despair.  Many  a night  she  laid  wide 
awake,  with  her  face  turned  to  him  as  he  slept, 
listening  to  his  quiet  breathing,  seeing  by  the 
light  in  her  heart  every  line  of  his  careworn 
features,  feeling  an  intensity  of  desire  to  help 
him  that  she  knew  must  eventually  succeed,  and 
that  did  succeed  in  time.  They  had  a pair  of 
horses  and  a wagon,  the  same  that  had  brought 
them  from  New  Jersey.  She  took  these  and 
her  eldest  boy,  a lad  of  twelve,  and  started 
on  a pilgrimage  among  her  neighbors.  She 
told  them  her  plan.  She  wanted  all  the  prod- 
uce not  used  in  their  families,  such  as  hides, 
tallow,  lard,  bacon,  butter,  eggs,  wool,  and  flax. 
They  were  willing  to  let  her  have  it.  No  doubt 
rascals  were  scarce  in  those  times ; at  any  rate, 
they  trusted  her  fearlessly.  She  gathered  up 
many  loads  of  such  articles  as  she  knew  to  be 
convertible,  and  stored  them  in  her  house  and 
bam  until  the  day  came  when  all  her  neighbors 
were  to  meet  by  appointment  to  aid  in  the  con-, 
struction  of  a raft.  They  were  at  “the  Dutch- 
man’s” house  a little  after  sunrise,  and  ready  to 
begin.  They  felled  logs,  and  built  the  "flat- 
boat,”  as  it  was  called,  after  which  they  stowed 
the  goods  upon  it  to  the  best  advantage.  Cer- 
tain of  the  number  then  volunteered  to  go  to 
New  Orleans  on  this  improvised  boat  with 
Mr.  Steinhardt.  They  made  the  trip  in  safety, 
and  brought  back,  by  steamer,  calicoes  and 
other  cloths,  and  groceries.  This  was  the  foun- 
dation on  which  a large  fortune  was  built.  Mrs. 
Steinhardt  and  her  sons  were  salesmen  and 
business  managers.  For  a few  years  the  profits 
were  small  and  the  work  considerable,  but,  as 
people  flocked  into  the  State,  and  the  lanil  be- 
came appropriated,  a town  grew  up  and  money 
flowed  in.  The  old  log  house  yielded  its  place 
to  something  far  better  and  more  elegant,  and 
beautiful  gardens  were  laid  out. 

All  this  time  Mr.  .Steinhardt  had  been  grow- 
ing quieter.  Of  what  was  the  old  man  think- 
ing.’ He  was  not  a reader,  and  what  food  for 
thought  he  may  h.ave  h.ad  no  one  knew.  He 
wandered  about  the  house  with  his  hands  be- 
hind him,  his  intellectual  face  turned  down- 
ward. When  he  raised  it  it  startled  one;  it 
was  as  if  a disembodied  spirit  had  shape.  Every 
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one  spoke  of  him  as  the  “old  man”  now,  though 
he  was  still  young.  His  transparent  body  cov- 
ered his  spirit  so  thinly  he  created  the  impres- 
sion of  being  near  his  grave.  His  life  seemed 
adverse  to  liis  soul  development.  The  winged 
Psyche  began  to  show  its  iridescent  colors 
through  its  thin  shell  long  before  it  was  per- 
mitted to  go  forth.  Often  as  lie  walked  about 
he  would  sing  to  himself  in  some  foreign  lan- 
guage I he  spoke  many),  and  we  children  would 
listen  with  absorbed  interest  to  the  unintelligi- 
ble monody.  It  was  about  the  time  he  was 
released  from  out-door  occupation  by  the  busi- 
ness capacity  of  his  wife  and  sons,  and  before 
they  were  making  anything  but  a bare  living, 
that  he  made  himself  a fiano — made  every 
part  of  it  out  of  such  material  as  his  circum- 
stances and  the  neighborhood  would  command. 
It  was  a small  instrument  of  only  six  octaves, 
perfect  in  all  its  parts,  and  of  excellent  tone. 
The  case  was  of  curly  maple,  polished  like  a 
mirror,  and  very  beautiful.  This  piano  was, 
perhaps,  for  twenty  years  the  only  one  in  Illi- 
nois, for  the  city  of  Chicago  was  not  yet  bom, 
and  the  soil  above  the  Galena  mines  was  un- 
broken. People  came  thirty  miles  to  see  this 
“music  box,”  and  hear  him  play  it. 

Time  wore  on,  and  the  frail  man  lived  years 
and  years  longer  than  any  one  knowing  him 
could  have  believed.  Some  of  his  sons  mar- 
ried, branch  business  houses  were  established 
in  different  parts  of  the  State.  Mis  daughters 
were  educated  in  St.  Louis,  and  made  good 
marriages.  The  old  man  and  his  wife — now, 
alas,  beginning  to  show  the  effect  of  the  years — 
were  almost  alone  in  the  house,  when  a visitor 
came  to  them,  came  to  remain.  Their  young- 
est daughter  was  dead,  and  had  bequeathed  her 
only  child  to  them.  This  pretty  little  creature, 
named  Madeline,  seemed  to  brighten  Mrs 
Steinhardt's  life,  and  console  her  for  the  loss  of 
her  daughter.  But  her  presence  was  an  inva- 
sion to  the  old  man.  He  had  forgotten  the 
ways  of  babies.  Her  inconsistencies  astonish- 
ed and  unsettled  him,  her  cries  startled  and  an- 
noyed him.  He  was  nervous  and  anxious  when 
in  the  same  room  with  her — weaknesses  the 
young  lady  soon  discovered  and  treated  with 
great  indifference  at  first,  but  afterward  with 
more  consideration.  The  silent  power  of  spirit 
over  flesh  asserted  itself  in  time,  and  the  little 
one  began  to  love  and  reverence  him ; ;ind  many 
were  the  little  arts  she  used  in  order  to  win  his 
affection.  His  silence  was  a perpetual  stum- 
bling block  to  her;  in  vain  she  tried  to  lure  him 
into  conversation.  Once  or  twice  she  climbed 
on  his  knees,  and  insisted  on  a game  of  “boo- 
heady;”  she  showed  him  her  “itty  toes,”  and  in- 
vited him  to  play  “piggy  went  to  market.”  But 


nothing  tempted  him  to  an  intimate  acquaint- 
ance. Once  the  child  was  sick,  and,  as  she  re- 
covered, her  little  face  assumed,  for  a few  days, 
a grave,  melancholy  apppearance;  then  he 
chanced  to  notice  her,  and  spoke  to  his  wife. 

“I.eerapet,  tell  me,  who  dot  shild  look  like.” 

“Why,  father,”  she  said,  stopping  to  think, 
“ I do  really  believe  she  looks  like  you.” 

“Oh,  Leezapet,  she  looks  yust  te  ferry  image 
of  mine  tear  sister  Regina.  Mine  shveet  sister 
vot's  peen  in  heaven  dese  vorty  years.  Mine 
Cot,  Leezabet,  dot  shild  must  pe  named  Regina. 
Regina  me.ans  somedings.  Madeline  is  a vool- 
ish  name.” 

And  so  her  name  was  changed ; but  after  this 
he  took  no  more  notice  of  her  than  before. 

One  day  she  stood  by  him  looking  at  him 
with  all  her  wistful  soul  in  her  blue  forget-me- 
not  eyes.  It  was  evident  she  intended  to  come 
to  an  understanding  with  him — to  compel  an 
explanation.  z\t  last,  with  a dignity  and  repose 
that  might  command  the  respect  of  kings,  she 
asked : 

“Dappa,  why  don't  00  ove  Wegina?” 

“You  cry  too  much,”  he  said. 

A short  time  after  this  brief  conversation  Reg- 
ina sustained  a great  loss.  She  left  her  beau- 
tiful wax  doll  sitting  by  tho  fire,  and  when  she 
returned  its  face  was  terrible  to  behold.  All 
its  rosy  flesh  was  running  off  in  tears  from  its 
chin,  and  its  appearance  was  ghastly  in  the  ex- 
treme. When  she  saw  it  she  uttered  scream 
after  scream,  until  her  grandfather  came  into 
the  room.  Her  cries,  so  shrill  and  ear-splitting, 
alarmed  and  vexed  him.  z\ny  discordant  noise 
set  him  trembling  and  angry ; it  was  part  of  his 
misfortune  that  his  hearing  was  too  acute. 
When  Regina  saw  him  she  stifled  her  cries  in- 
st.antly,  with  an  effort  so  evidently  painful  the 
old  man's  heart  stood  still  as  he  looked  at  her. 
Her  little  breast  was  heaving  pitifully,  and  her 
face  was  agony  itself  He  went  to  her  then  and 
carried  her  out  in  his  arms,  striving  to  divert 
her  mind  from  her  doll,  no  difficult  task  for  him. 
After  that  it  became  her  habit  to  grieve  over  her 
losses  silently ; she  cried  aloud  no  more.  And, 
presently,  her  grandfather  became  more  dis- 
satisfied with  this  expression  of  grief  than  with 
her  previous  noises.  .\n  awful  look  would  come 
to  his  eyes  to  sec  her  grieving  silently,  and  once 
he  told  her  to  cry  out  loud,  to  scream  .and  stamp, 
and  be  naughty  like  other  children.  It  was  ev- 
ident he  feared  she  would  be  like  him,  and  for 
her  own  sake  he  hoped  not. 

Slowly  the  child  grew  in  the  old  man’s  heart, 
but  there  were  few  evidences  she  received  of  it. 
He  was  still  quiet,  restless,  and  abstracted,  wan- 
dering about  all  day  and  many  hours  of  the 
night  through  the  house,  and  garden,  and  de- 
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serted  streets.  What  his  secret  thoughts  were 
in  all  these  years,  who  can  tell.’  In  the  twilight 
the  piano  was  opened  and  he  played  for  hours 
at  a time;  not  from  printed  music,  but  from  his 
own  mind  and  heart.  He  made  the  instrument 
express  every  passion  and  emotion.  No  doubt, 
to  those  who  could  understand,  the  mystery  of 
his  silence  was  revealed.  Thoughts,  beyond  his 
power  to  clothe  in  the  coarse  garb  of  language, 
winged  from  his  brain,  draped  in  the  gleaming 
tissue  of  subtle,  enchanting  sound.  The  little 
children  of  the  village  used  to  steal  under  his 
open  window  on  the  outside,  and  listen  absorb- 
ed and  noiseless.  Sitting  there,  hand  in  hand, 
sometimes  weeping  from  the  irresistible  pathos 
of  the  tune ; sometimes  glad,  jubilant,  glorious, 
careering  heavenward  on  limitless  waves  of 
melody,  we  would  sit  while  the  evening  dew 
fell  damp  and  chill,  and  hear  the  old  man  inter- 
pret, not  only  his,  but  our  own  souls  to  us.  We 
were  in  the  budding  period  of  life;  we  knew 
nothing  of  the  obstructions  that  beset  men  and 
women  on  every  side,  that  cripple  their  aspira- 
tions and  crucify  their  faith.  The  condensing 
process  of  the  years  had  not  hardened  our  young 
bodies  into  prison  houses  for  our  spirits,  and  so 
we  roamed  free  as  air  through  worlds  of  en- 
chantment, wherever  the  old  man’s  tuneful  fin- 
gers chose  to  lead.  Our  nursery  tales  grew  upon 
our  imaginations ; they  took  form  and  sub- 
stance. Aladdin’s  lamp  led  us  through  caves 
and  aisles,  sparkling  with  gold  and  jewels.  We 
saw  the  fabled  fountain  whose  spray  was  dia- 
monds. The  dark-eyed  prince  stepped  out  of 
the  fairy  tale  with  offers  of  love  and  constancy : 
“Half  of  my  jeweled  throne  be  thine  forever.” 

But  as  we  followed  this  impassioned  guid- 
ance, our  path  zig-zagged  through  hell  as  well  as 
heaven.  How  often,  in  later  years,  have  I tried 
to  imitate  him  in  such  of  his  musical  improvisa- 
tions as  were  not  too  ethereal  to  bear  “a  local 
habitation  and  a name.”  How  often  have  I 
tried  to  extract  from  the  base  notes  the  dull, 
hopeless,  resonant  wail  of  the  ocean,  as  I have 
seen  him  do,  while  with  his  treble  hand  he 
wove  a mist  of  dewy  and  gleaming  sound,  so 
tender,  so  bright,  and  peaceful,  that,  while  it 
harmonized  with  the  other  part,  it  had  the  ef- 
fect of  rendering  its  despair  doubly  despairing. 
Even  now  it  brings  to  my  mind  the  picture  of 
a foundering  vessel,  wave  begirt,  and  the  moon, 
careless  in  her  proud  beauty,  trailing  her  robes 
through  white  billows  of  breaking  cloud,  above 
the  waves  and  the  doomed  ship,  like  Fate, 
untouched  by  the  suffering  of  this  sad  world. 

As  Regina  grew  larger  a strange  friendship 
sprang  up  between  her  and  the  old  man.  She 
would  walk  by  his  side  for  hours,  never  exchang- 
ing a word  with  him.  But  often  when  she  was 


not  with  him  he  glanced  around  as  if  he  missed 
her.  She  little  imagined  the  hold  she  was  get- 
ting in  his  heart.  W’hen  she  was  about  twelve 
years  old  her  father  came  to  see  her,  bringing 
his  second  wife  with  him.  He  had  been  mar- 
ried to  this  lady  several  years,  but  they  had  no 
children.  As  they  saw  more  of  the  pretty  Reg- 
ina, they  desired  very  much  to  take  her  to  live 
with  them.  It  hurt  Mrs.  Steinhardt  to  give  her 
up,  but  she  acknowledged  her  father’s  right. 
No  one  thought  of  consulting  the  old  man,  and 
he  did  not  dream  of  losing  his  darling  until  the 
evening  before  her  departure.  Then  his  pale 
face  turned  deathly. 

“Vat ! Take  mine  leedle  cal?”  he  said. 

They  went  into  lengthy  explanations.  He  did 
not  seem  to  hear  them.  Presently  he’ went  into 
the  garden,  as  usual,  and  commenced  his  mo- 
notonous walk ; but  now  his  head  was  raised, 
and  his  wonderful  eyes  were  fixed  above. 

The  next  morning  Regina’s  father  asked  him 
if  he  was  unwilling  to  part  with  her. 

He  shook  his  head. 

“Take  her  avay.  Uat  is  as  it  should  pe.  Let 
her  pe  clad  unt  young.  Eart  to  eart,  unt  dust 
to  dust.” 

The  rest  of  the  story  is  soon  told.  What  was 
left  of  the  old  man’s  life  seemed  a lingering 
death  He  never  touched  the  piano  again.  He 
never  mentioned  the  child’s  name.  Her  very 
memory  appeared  to  have  dropped  away  from 
him.  In  his  walks,  now  gradually  ceasing,  his 
face  was  always  turned  upward.  It  was  just 
three  years  after  Regina  went  away  that  he  lay 
on  his  death-bed.  As  he  opened  his  eyes  for 
the  last  time,  and  saw  the  one  true  and  faithful 
friend  of  his  life  bending  over  him,  he  said ; 

“Leezapet,  I voult  ave  died  long  dimes  ago, 
put  you  held  me.  Alvays  you  vos  coot,  Leeza- 
pet. 1 voult  stay  mit  you  longer,  put  my  pody 
is  vom  oud.  Vare  ish  ter  leedle  Regina?” 

Regina  was  far  away,  at  a fashionable  board- 
ing-school; and  when  he  knew  he  would  see 
her  no  more,  he  wept  the  first  tears  his  wife 
had  ever  seen  him  shed. 

And  how  did  Regina  feel  when  she  learned 
the  particulars? 

O Youth ! O Age ! the  world  lies  between 
you  two. 

Regina  was  taking  her  music  lesson  the  next 
morning  after  the  tidings  reached  her.  Her 
dimpled  hands  trembled  a little  on  the  keys. 
Let  us  hope  she  had  given  a few  tears  to  the 
old  man’s  memory,  even  though  all  trace  of 
them  had  vanished  from  her  fair  face  in  a sin- 
gle night.  Madame  Dupau  observed  that  she 
seemed  nervous. 

“Oh,  yes,”  she  said.  “ 1 had  unpleasant  news 
from  home.  My  grandfather  is  dead.” 
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There  was  something  like  a sob  in  her  voice, 
and  Madame  prepared  herself  to  commiserate; 
but  Regina  went  on : 

“He  was  the  queerest  old  man  you  ever  saw. 
He  looked  just  this  way,”  puckering  her  pretty 


face  all  into  wrinkles,  and  assuming  the  ex- 
pression of  an  old,  forlorn  monkey. 

Whereupon  Madame  laughed  heartily,  and 
Regina  went  on  with  her  exercise. 

Helen  Wii.m.ans. 


A MODERN  AUTHOR.— “OUIDA.” 


The  fact  that  every  writer  possesses  a limited 
capacity,  beyond  which  it  is  folly  to  endeavor  to 
go,  is  one  which  has  been  demonstrated  too 
often  to  admit  of  dispute,  liulwer,  to  be  sure, 
wrote  thirty-six  novels,  and  retained  to  the  last 
the  power  to  enchain  the  interest,  as  well  as  to 
compel  admiration  for  the  beauty  of  his  style. 
Nevertheless,  his  later  works  lacked  the  vigor 
of  his  earlier.  Scott  produced  but  nineteen 
novels,  besides  his  poems,  which  were  worthy  of 
his  name  and  fame.  He  wrote  thereafter  for  so 
much  per  page,  and  every  line  shows  the  effort, 
thereby  marring  the  beauty  of  his  first  books 
by  the  mediocrity  of  the  hast.  Among  our  more 
recent  authors,  Mrs.  Alexander  contributed  to 
the  “Leisure  Hour  Scries”  five  remarkable  nov- 
els. We  have  read  her  sixth,  and  wc  sincerely 
hope  that,  for  her  own  sake,  she  will  be  content 
to  rest  upon  her  laurels  and  not  attempt  a sev- 
enth. 

“Ouida”  is  no  exception  to  the  gcncr.al  rule. 
Some  years  ago  she  set  the  world  of  light  liter- 
ature on  fire  by  a number  of  rapidly  issued 
novels.  These,  whatever  may  have  been  their 
numerous  other  faults,  were  eagerly  welcomed 
by  the  great  number  of  fiction  readers  as  works 
possessing  a certain  feverish  interest,  and  great 
finish  and  beauty  of  style.  During  the  first  six 
productions  she  fully  sustained  her  rcput.ation, 
but,  upon  the  appearance  of  her  seventh,  plain- 
ly proved  that  she  was  a waning  light.  She  ev- 
idently perceived  the  fact  herself,  for  she  there- 
after adopted  a new  plan.  Her  next  six  novels 
were  metaphysical  productions — five  hundred 
insupportably  monotonous  pages  of  reflections, 
dissertations,  and  descriptions  of  scenery,  with 
the  merest  thread  of  a stoiy  to  hold  them  to- 
gether. Her  books  may  be  classified  into  three 
distinct  scries.  Granville  de  Vigne,  Strath- 
mare,  Chandos,  Jdalia,  Under  Tiro  Flai;s, 
and  her  shorter  stories,  comprise  the  first 
and  only  series  which  c.an  claim  the  merit  of 
being  interesting.  After  a Lapse  of  some  time 
she  produced  Fallc  Farine,  Tru  otrin,  Pascarel, 
Beh'e,  Si^na,  Jn  a Winter  City,  and  Ariadne. 
Although  In  a Winter  City  was  issued  before 


Ariadne,  it  properly  belongs  to  the  third  and 
last  scries.  In  the  Latter,  besides  the  last  men- 
tioned book,  she  has,  as  yet,  favored  us  with 
but  two  productions — Friendship  anA  Moths — 
and  we  devoutly  hope  that  our  patience  will  not 
be  put  to  further  proof.  H.ad  “Ouida”  been 
satisfied  with  the  fame  which  was  hers  when 
she  finished  Puck,  her  reputation  in  the  world 
of  light  fiction  would  have  been  far  superior  to 
what  it  is  now.  Had  she  then  been  content  to 
retire  into  obscurity  she  might  have  been  able  to 
impress  her  admirers  with  the  belief  that  she  did 
so  from  choice.  And,  had  any  one  been  so  un- 
charitable as  to  suggest  that  she  had  “written 
herself  out,”  there  would,  at  least,  have  been  no 
proof. 

The  novels  of  the  first  series  are  character- 
ized by  sustained  interest,  beauty  of  composi- 
tion, .and  a peculiar  descriptive  talent.  Rut 
they  possess  so  many  points  in  common  that 
had  each  been  published  under  a different  nom 
de  plume  there  could  have  been  no  hesitation 
in  attributing  their  authorship  to  the  same 
source.  The  first  heroine,  for  instance,  is  in- 
variably a wonderful  beauty,  in  a voluptuous, 
dashing  style — usually  a "blonde  aux  yeux 
noirs/”  is,  with  the  exception  of  Puck's  first 
heroine,  a thorough  wom.an  of  the  world,  .an  un- 
principled coquette,  and  is  possessed  of  all  the 
frailties  which  “Ouida”  is  so  inexorable  in  at- 
tributing to  fashionable  women  of  the  upper  ten 
thousand.  The  second  heroine  appears  upon 
the  scene  some  twenty  or  twenty-five  years  lat- 
er, when  her  wicked  predecessor  has  sunk  into 
oblivion,  her  charms  faded,  and  her  fascinations 
a dream  of  the  past.  Now  we  have,  with  never 
an  exception,  the  orthodox  blonde  of  angelic 
type,  whose  innocence  amounts  to  puerility,  and 
who  is  childish  in  .an  insupportable  degree. 
Writers  who  are  the  reverse  of  innocent  them- 
selves, in  attempting  to  portray  the  innocent 
character,  are  apt  to  let  their  imaginations  run 
aw,ay  with  them,  and  to  produce  something  the 
reverse  of  natural  — the  very  excess  of  exagger- 
ation. On  the  other  hand,  in  delineating  the 
character  of  the  unprincipled  heroines,  they  are 
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not  so  apt  to  overdo  the  matter,  being  more  at 
home  in  the  subject. 

“Ouida’s”  men  of  this  series  are  imitations 
of  Bulwer's  earlier  heroes.  They  are  very 
handsome  and  very  fast;  are  possessed  of  all 
the  vices  of  their  sex,  counterbalanced  by  all 
the  virtues;  and,  carefully  handled,  are  fasci- 
nating. When  they  are  first  presented  to  us  they 
have  usually  reached  the  interesting  age  of  thir- 
ty; are  leading  the  reckless  life  of  fast  men  of 
both  worlds;  commit  deeds  which  make  the 
hair  of  one  of  those  worlds  stand  on  end,  and 
are  the  more  admired  and  sought  after  thereat. 
They  invariably  fall  in  love  with  the  seductive 
beauty,  who  is  usually  a m.arried  woman.  Un- 
der her  remodeling  influence  they  do  not  im- 
prove. They  take  pride  in  being  as  lawless  as 
men  in  civilized  society  well  can  be;  commit  all 
the  extravagances  ever  known  to  man;  run 
through  their  “hereditary  acres”  in  a marvel- 
ously short  time;  become  satiated  with  the 
world  and  with  the  woman  of  the  black-eyed 
and  golden -haired  species;  and,  finally,  either 
rush  off  to  the  wars  to  commit  deeds  of  valor, 
or  disappear  altogether  for  a quarter  of  a cen- 
tury. At  the  end  of  that  time  they  reappear 
on  the  surface  of  society,  their  fortunes  ren- 
ovated, a strict  morality  developed  in  their 
character,  and  fall  in  love  with  the  baby -faced 
heroine  of  sixteen.  The  hero  having  now  at- 
tained the  mature  age  of  fifty -five,  it  might 
reasonably  be  supposed  that  he  would  aspire 
to  something  above  bread  and  butter.  But 
“Ouida”  knew  men  better. 

Undir  Two  Flags,  although  not  her  first  pro- 
duction, is  the  finest  of  her  works,  and  is,  more- 
over, the  purest  in  tone.  There  is  little  vice  in 
it,  but  one  love  scene,  and  that  her  best,  and 
the  characters  are  forcibly  drawn  and  not  ex- 
aggerated. The  greater  part  of  the  story  is 
laid  in  Algiers,  during  the  war  between  the 
inhabitants  of  that  country’  and  the  French,  j 
The  book,  therefore,  possesses  something  of 
historical  interest.  The  little  vivandilre  of  the 
French  army.  Cigarette,  is  the  center  of  at- 
traction, and  her  heroic  death  gives  rather  a 
tragic  tone  to  the  story.  The  different  scenes 
are  forcibly  and  dramatically  arranged. 

Although  “Ouida”  manages  to  render  her 
heroes  fascinating  through  their  very  wicked- 
ness, in  Strathmore  she  fails  in  making  vice 
attractive,  as  Bulwer  did  in  Eugene  Aram.  A 
more  repulsive  character  than  the  former  could 
not  well  be  conceived.  Uniting  hardness  of 
heart  with  all  the  vices  common  to  mankind, 
he  possesses  the  latter  in  such  a cold,  calcu- 
lating degree,  that  all  the  efforts  of  his  biogra- 
pher cannot  render  him  other  than  the  most  re- 
volting of  his  sex.  In  addition,  he  shoots  the 


friend  of  his  youth,  through  jealousy ; goes  sys- 
tematically and  patiently  to  work  to  blast  the 
reputation  of  the  woman  with  whom  he  has 
been  insanely  in  love,  and  whom  he  blames  for 
the  passions  which  prompted  the  murder ; be- 
trays a man,  far  nobler  than  himself,  to  the 
most  horrible  of  living  deaths,  because  he  is  so 
unfortunate  as  to  possess  the  secret  of  that 
murder;  and,  finally,  attempts  to  drown  the 
aforesaid  woman,  when  once  more  he  has  her 
in  his  power.  With  the  exception  of  an  occa- 
sional fit  of  remorse,  Strathmore  continues 
prosperous  and  unpunished  to  the  end  of  the 
book.  He  becomes  a shining  light  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  and,  when  he  is  as  thoroughly 
steeped  in  wickedness  as  a m.an  can  be  and  go 
unhung,  he  marries  the  sixteen-year-old  daugh- 
ter of  his  murdered  friend.  Lucile,  the  child 
whom  he  honors  with  the  remnants  of  what  he 
is  pleased  to  call  his  heart,  is  the  very  “sublim- 
ity of  ingenuousness.”  She  invariably  speaks 
of  herself  in  the  third  person  when  addressing 
her  lord,  says  her  prayers  out  loud  on  the  bal- 
cony for  the  benefit  of  wandering,  restless  spir- 
its, and  worships  her  otherwise  much  feared 
and  little  loved  husband  to  a degree  which 
must  have  been  extremely  refreshing  to  that 
weather-worn  veteran.  The  whole  book  is  in 
the  same  absurd,  impossible  strain.  The  woman 
who  developed  all  these  evil  qualities,  who  is 
represented  throughout  six  hundred  and  eigh- 
teen pages  as  possessing  not  one  redeeming  virt- 
ue, and  who,  after  Strathmore  succeeds  in  hurl- 
ing her  from  her  position  in  society,  becomes 
the  most  notorious  woman  in  Europe,  ending 
when  youth  and  beauty  have  deserted  her,  by 
turning  saint, and  becoming  a missionary  among 
the  wilds  of  zkmerica. 

In  vain  “Ouida”  endeavors  to  throw  around 
Strathmore's  vices  the  same  halo  of  fascination 
with  which  she  encircles  her  other  heroes.  He 
remains  to  the  hast  the  most  selfish,  egotistical, 
and  brutal  of  men.  The  first  portion  of  the 
book  itself  is  interesting,  but  the  latter  p.art  is 
too  much  drawn  out,  and  its  love  scenes  too 
endlessly  repeated  to  render  it  otherwise  than 
tiresome.  The  only  really  fine  chapters  in  the 
book  are  those  cont.aining  an  account  of  a storm 
and  shipwreck  on  the  Welsh  coast.  It  is  in 
descriptive  powers  that  “Ouida”  excels,  and 
these  chapters,  of  which  there  are  several,  are 
rather  poetical  than  otherwise.  To  quote  a 
short  extract : 

“A  wild  night  1 

' “A  night  to  drown  death-shrieks  like  the  cry  of  a ctir- 
lew,  and  play  with  men's  lives  as  with  wisps  of  straw. 
A night  with  black  seas  yawning  in  fathomless  graves, 
and  the  hissing  of  the  waters  filling  every  moment  that 
the  thunder  lulled.  No  rain  fell;  the  air  was  hot  and 
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arid : the  dense  clouds  looked  to  stoop  and  touch  the 
waves  where  they  rose,  a inl.t'hly  wall  of  water,  mountain 
high : a ilarknobs  iini>enelrable  l>roo<ied  over  land  and 
sea  when  the  lightning  ceased  for  sonte  brief  seconds, 
and  when  it  blazetl  afresh  the  heavens  were  filled  with 
the  flaiTie,  that  lit  up  the  white  stretch  of  iKMch,  the  gray 
rocks  ih.at  glittered,  sieeMike.  in  its  light,  the  vast  Dru- 
idic forests  of  the  ablxry,  stretching  westward,  and  the 
boiling,  seething,  roanng  abyss,  where  the  sea  devoured 
its  dead  in  the  horror  of  night,  to  smile  calm  and  sunny 
in  the  morning  dawn  when  its  mad  work  would  be  dune, 
and  its  prey  rot  l>elow,  with  the  s;ind  in  their  eyes,  and 
the  s;tlt  weeds  in  their  hair,  and  the  nameless  things  of 
the  deep  creeping  over  their  limbs — over  the  childish 
brow  that  had  l>een  flushed  warm  with  sleep  a few 
hours  before,  over  the  lung,  floating  tresses  that  had 
lieen  played  with  by  a mother's  hand,  over  the  lips 
which  had  been  sought  in  the  bridal  softness  of  a good- 
night caress.  Kor  the  Sea  is  fellow-reaper  with  Death, 
and,  like  his  comrade,  sp;ires  not  for  youth,  or  love,  or 
pity,  for  childhood's  cry,  or  mother's  prayer,  or  iron 
strength  of  manhood. 

"It  was  a W'ild  night.  The  wind  rose  in  sudden 
blasts,  swift  and  fierce  as  a simoom,  sweeping  down  from 
the  wooded  bights  of  the  ancient  monastery  over  the 
darkness  of  the  sea.  and  driving  against  each  other  the 
great  masses  of  the  clouds  like  armies  hurled  together. 
The  deafening  roar  of  waters  met  the  thunder  of  the 
skies  as  they  rolled  back  peal  on  peal ; and  in  the  liglu- 
ning  glare  the  solitary  ship  was  seen,  black  and  s[x^:- 
tral.  with  sails  rent  away,  and  masts  broken  like  willow 
boughs,  flung  from  side  to  side,  as  a lamed  bird  is  flung 
in  cruel  sport— -now  lifted  on  the  crest  of  giant  waves, 
now  sunk  from  sight  in  the  chasm  of  the  closing  waters 
— reeling,  rocking,  driven  at  the  mercy  of  the  winds, 
alone  in  the  bUtek,  trackless  waste  of  the  Atlantic,  llic 
mmute-gun  was  silenced  now,  or  drowned  in  the 
tumult  of  the  storm  ; but  ever  and  anon  from  the  tem- 
pest-tossed vessel  there  rose  the  shrill,  piercing  wail 
of  perishing  souls — the  cry  in  which  Stntihmore  had 
he.ird  a voice  as  the  voice  of  God.  bidding  him  who  had 
destroyed  life  save  it.  * * * * 'I'he  moon  was 

shrouded  now'  in  the  dark  clouds  that  were  driven 
swift  as  the  hurricane  across  the  skies:  but  the  almost 
ceaseless  pLty  of  the  lightning  made  it  clear  as  day,  and 
he  saw  the  wliitc  faces  of  dead  men  rise  up  alxjut  him 
in  the  water,  and  the  dark,  floating  hair  of  women's 
corpses  wras  blown  over  his  h.inds  as  he  swam  toward 
the  WTeck,  through  the  seas  which  were  strew-n  w ith  the 
flotsam  and  jelsim  of  the  shattered  ship,  and  mounted 
with  steady  grasp  the  shelving,  slippiTV  nuiss,  whicli  w;is 
all  that  was  left  of  the  stately  vessel  that,  when  the  sun 
h.ad  gone  down,  had  been  steering  calmly  before  the 
wind,  with  white  sails  set,  through  a fair  and  balmy 
evening,  over  a laughing  azure  sea." 

Modem  rhetoric  says  that  we  must  have  but 
one  subject  in  a sentence ; but  the  passages 
are  the  more  forcible  from  their  very  irregu- 
larity. 

Her  first  book,  Granville  tic  Vij^nCy  is  inter- 
esting, well  written,  but  entirely  too  long.  The 
first  heroine,  for  a change,  is  not  only  wicked, 
but  coarse  and  vulgar,  under  a thin  coat  of  var- 
nish. De  Vigne,  the  hero,  and  a gay  young 
man  of  the  world,  falls  desperately  in  love  with 
this  unprincipled  individual,  and,  against  the 


I wishes  of  his  friends,  marries  her.  She  in- 
I forms  him,  immediately  after  the  ceremony, 

! that  she  is  an  old  fiame  of  his  college  days  — 
the  tlicn  apprentice  of  a milliner — has  been 
adopted  by  a doubtful  old  lady  of  ton^  who  fell 
in  love  with  her  gambling  propensities,  and, 
finally,  that  she  has  entrapped  him  into  mar- 
riage to  revenge  his  former  fickleness.  “Strik- 
himself  wildly  on  the  forehead,”  De  Vigne 
rushes  from  the  church.  lieing  unable  to  repu- 
diate his  firmly  tied  sposa,  he  settles  her  in 
Paris,  and  goes  to  India  to  seek  fame  and  ob- 
livion at  the  point  of  the  sword.  After  ten 
years’  absence  he  returns  to  Kngland,  becomes 
the  lion  and  darling  of  society,  and  falls  in  love 
with  an  obscure  little  artist.  The  latter,  of 
course,  does  not  know  that  he  is  already  sup- 
plied with  a partner  of  his  purse,  if  not  of  his 
joys  and  sorrow’s.  Neither  docs  the  world  re- 
member the  fact  of  his  marriage,  “Ouida*’  hav- 
ing conveniently  piloted  its  memor>'  to  suit 
the  occasion.  While  he  is  still  in  a quandary, 
dreadfully  in  love,  but  not  having  as  yet  fully 
settled  upon  his  course  of  action,  the  girl  is 
suddenly  kidnapped  by  one  of  his  friends,  ele- 
gantly known  as  the  “Butcher.”  Not  know  ing 
what  has  become  of  her,  but  for  various  reasons 
believing  her  false,  in  a fit  of  desperation  De 
Vigne  exchanges  his  regiment  for  active  serv- 
ice, and  goes  to  the  Crimea  the  next  day. 
Here  follow  the  finest  passages  of  the  book. 

In  the  vivid  and  stirring  scenes  of  the  Crimea, 
“Ouida”  has  full  scope  for  her  descriptive  tal- 
ent. Of  course,  all  her  heroes  are  in  the  Light 
Cavalry  charge,  and  come  out  covered  with 
wounds  and  glory.  For  the  most  part  “()uida” 
is  faithful  to  history'  in  her  description  of  vari- 
ous engagements,  but  makes  a mistake  in  lay- 
ing the  blame  of  this  charge  to  Nolan’s  impet- 
uosity, instead  of  to  Lord  Lucan’s  impatience 
and  carelessness.  Had  the  former  survived 
the  day,  he  might  possibly  have  been  locked 
up  for  disrespect  to  a superior  officer,  but  as 
Lord  Lucan  was  recalled  from  the  Peninsula 
on  account  of  this  very'  charge,  there  cannot  be 
much  doubt  as  to  whom  the  blame  should  be 
attributed. 

Sabretaschc,  De  Vigne’s  friend,  is  in  much 
the  same  enviable  frame  of  mind  as  the  hero 
himself.  Married  in  his  youth  to  an  Italian 
woman,  who  shortly  after  developed  too  strong 
an  affection  for  one  of  her  own  country  men,  he 
left,  but  was  unable  to  divorce  her,  having,  un- 
fortunately, no  proof  but  his  own  convictions. 
Returning  to  England,  he  many  years  after,  at 
the  age  of  forty-five,  falls  in  love  with  a young 
society  belle.  Having  heard  that  No.  i is 
dead,  he  is  about  to  make  Miss  Violet  Molyneux 
No.  2,  when  he  is  suddenly  informed  that  his 
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former  spouse  is  still  above  ground.  In  this 
unpleasant  turn  of  his  afi'airs,  he  goes  with  Ue 
Vigne  to  the  Crimea,  and  both  unavailingly 
“rush  into  the  jaws  of  death,  into  the  mouth  of 
hell.”  In  the  meantime,  the  ill-starred  Alma 
escapes  from  her  persecutor,  the  “butcher,” 
wanders  into  a forest,  gets  brain  fever,  is  nursed 
through  it  in  a woodman’s  hut,  is  visited  by  the 
wife  of  her  “Sir  Folko,”  as  she  calls  him,  is 
correspondingly  depressed,  but  writes  neverthe- 
less to  De  V'igne,  being  anxious  to  clear  her- 
self from  all  blame.  De  Vigne  gets  the  letter 
at  the  end  of  the  campaign,  goes  to  France, 
horsewhips  the  “Butcher,”  kicks  him  down 
stairs,  and  then  proceeds  to  Fontainebleau, 
where  his  lady-love  is  staying.  In  the  forest 
he  meets  his  wife,  for  the  first  time  since  his 
marriage,  and  courageously  resists  a tempta- 
tion to  strangle  her.  He  sees  Alma,  but  is  not 
much  better  off  than  before,  not  being  able  to 
marry  her.  At  this  important  crisis  his  wife’s 
first  husband,  w'ho  has  been  sojourning  some 
years  in  Botany  Bay,  turns  up,  and  relieves  his 
unwilling  successor  of  all  further  responsibility. 
Sabretasche  returns  after  the  Peace  of  Paris, 
picks  up  his  wife  dying  one  night  in  the  streets, 
as  she  is  reeling  along  in  a blissful  slate  of  in- 
toxication, puts  her  to  bed,  keeps  a sharp  eye 
on  her  until  he  is  assured  beyond  a doubt  that 
this  lime  the  breath  is  w'cll  out  of  her  body,  and 
straightway  marries  the  much -enduring  and 
long-waiting  Violet.  During  the  course  of  his 
wife’s  death-bed  revelations,  he  learns  that  the 
heroine  of  the  book,  Alma,  is  his  daughter.  He 
thus  has  the  felicity  of  becoming  father-in-law 
to  his  most  intimate  friend  and  comrade,  De 
Vigne,  while  Violet  finds  herself  step-mother 
to  her  only  rival  in  society,  Alma  Tresillian. 
These  short  summaries  may  serve  to  illustrate 
our  novelist’s  general  style.  Granville  de  Vigne 
is  exaggerated  of  course,  but  not  so  much  so  as 
Strathmore^  and  is  interesting.  It  is  beautiful- 
ly written,  and  one  of  the  Crimean  scenes  in 
particular  would  serve  as  a good  subject  for  a 
historical  painter’s  brush — that  is,  if  his  ambi- 
tion lay  in  the  blood-curdling  line.  It  is  after 
the  evacuation  of  Sebastopol,  and  De  Vigne 
and  Chevasney  are  looking  for  their  wounded 
and  dying  comrade,  “Curly:” 

"But  we  did  not  stay  lo  notice  the  once  white  and 
stately  city,  now  black  and  broken  with  our  shot ; wc 
went  straight  on  tow.ard  Port  Paul,  as  yet  untouched, 
where  stood  the  hospital,  that  chamber  of  horrors,  that 
worse  than  ch.-unel-housc,  from  which  strong  men  re- 
treated, unable  to  bear  up  against  the  laathsome  terrors 
it  inclosed.  That  long,  low  room,  with  Its  arched  roof, 
its  square  pillars,  its  dim,  caveinous  light  coming  in 
through  the  shattered  windows,  was  a sight  worse  than 
all  the  fabled  horrors  of  fxiinler,  or  poet,  or  author ; full 


of  torment — torment  lo  which  the  cniolcsl  torture  of 
Doinili.m  or  Nero  were  mercy — a hell,  wljcre  human 
frames  were  mcked  with  every  possible  agony,  not  as  a 
chastisement  for  sin,  but  asa  reward  for  heroism.  There 
they  lay,  packed  as  closely  together  as  dead  animals  in 
a slaughter-house — the  many  Russians,  the  few  English 
soldiers,  who  had  been  dr.tgged  there  afl«T  the  assault, 
iodic  as  they  might : they  would  but  have  cuml>ered  the 
retre.al,  and  their  lives  were  valueless  now  ! There  they 
lay:  sonic  on  the  floor,  ih.it  was  slipjKry  with  blood, 
like  a shamble ; some  on  pallets,  saturated  with  the 
stream  that  carried  aw.ay  their  life  in  its  deddly  flow ; 
some  on  straw,  crimson  and  noisome,  the  home  of  the 
most  horrible  vermin ; some  dciid,  hastily  flung  down  to 
be  out  of  the  way.  black  and  swollen,  a mass  of  putre- 
faction. the  eyes  forced  from  their  sockets,  the  tongue 
protruding,  the  features  distendeil  in  liideous  grotesque- 
ness;  others  de.ad,  burnt  ami  charred  in  the  explosion, 
a heap  of  bl.inchccl  Iiones,  and  gory  clothes,  and  bl.ick- 
ened  flesh.  Living  men  in  horrible  conij-cinionship  with 
these  corpses,  writhing  in  torture  which  there  was  no 
hand  lo  relieve,  with  their  jagged  and  broken  limbs 
twisted  and  )>owerlcss,  were  calling  for  water,  for  help, 
for  pity ; slirieking  out,  in  wild  delirium  or  disconnected 
' prayer,  the  names  of  the  women  they  liad  loved,  or  the 
God  who  had  forsaken  them ; or  rolling  beneath  their 
wretched  beds,  in  the  agony  of  pain  and  thirst  which 
had  driven  them  to  madness,  glaring  out  upon  us  with 
the  piteous  helplessness  of  a hunted  animal,  or  the 
ferocious  unconsciousness  of  insanity.  We  passed 
through  one  of  these  chambers  of  terrors,  our  hearts 
sickened  and  our  senses  reeling  at  the  hideous  sight,  the 
intolerable  stench  that  met  us  everywhere.  We  entered 
a second  room  where  the  sights  and  the  odors  were  yet 
more  appalling  than  in  the  first.  Reside  one  pallet  De 
Vigne  paused,  and  bent  down ; then  his  dark  bronze 
check  grew  while,  and  he  droppe^d  on  his  knee  beside 
the  wretched  lied — at  last  he  had  found  Curly,  Curly  1 
still  alive  in  that  scene  of  miser)*,  lying  on  the  mattress 
that  was  soaked  with  his  life-blood,  the  wound  in  his 
shoulder  ojK*n  and  festering,  his  eyes  closed,  his  bright 
hair  dull  and  damp  with  the  dew  of  suffering  that  stood 
upon  his  brow,  his  face  of  a livid  blue  white;  the  gay, 
gallant,  chivalrous  English  gentleman,  thrown  down  to 
die  as  he  would  not  have  left  a dog  in  its  suffering.  On 
one  side  of  him  was  a black  charred  corpse,  swollen  in 
one  place,  burnt  to  the  bone  in  another ; the  woman 
that  loved  him  best  could  not  have  know*n  that  hideous 
mass.  On  the  other  side  of  him,  dose  by,  was  a young 
Russian  oflicer,  just  dead,  with  his  hands,  small  and 
fair  as  a girl’s,  filled  with  the  straw  that  he  had  dutched 
in  his  death  agony ; and  between  these  tw'o  dead  men 
lay  Curly." 

This  book,  I should  have  remarked,  was  writ- 
ten for  the  benevolent  purpose  of  showing  the 
folly  of  early  marriages.  “Ouida”  gets  very 
warm  on  the  subject,  and,  evidently,  is  in  ear- 
nest ; but  whether  the  present  generation  has 
profited  by  her  advice  1 really  have  not  it  in 
my  power  to  ascertain.  I hope  that  I may  not 
I be  pronounced  satirical,  however,  if  I further 
I remark,  that  Mile,  de  la  Ramde  no  longer 
t preaches  the  same  philosophy.  One’s  ideas  on 
I such  subjects  when  in  youth  and  when  one  has 
I reached  the  passi  stage  arc  apt  to  conflict. 
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Puck — and  here  I am  prepared  for  an  ex- 
clamation of  horror  from  all  well  rct;ulaled 
minds — Puck  is,  in  some  respects,  superior  to 
anything  “Ouid.i”  ever  wrote.  It  is  immoral, 
undoubtedly,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  last 
chapter,  is  not  particularly  interesting.  Never- 
theless, it  contains  more  wit,  and  at  times  more 
pathos,  than  any  of  her  other  performances.  It 
is  written  in  her  most  sprightly,  epigrammatic 
style,  and  displays  that  keen,  analytical  knowl- 
edge of  the  world,  and  of  the  faults  and  frail- 
ties of  mankind,  which  is  certainly  hers  in  an 
eminent  degree.  Among  the  many  forcibly 
drawn  characters,  that  of  the  hero,  Beltran,  is 
the  finest  — is,  indeed,  the  strongest  she  has 
ever  created.  With  all  his  faults— faults  which 
his  other  qualities  more  than  redeem — he  is, 
above  all,  a perfect  and  honorable  gentleman. 
As  “Ouida's”  last  brilliant  effusion.  Moths,  is 
dedicated  to  “My  friend,  Algernon  Bothwick, 
in  memory  of  the  days  of  Puck!  it  may  rea- 
sonably be  supposed  that  that  gentleman  is  the 
idealized  original  of  Beltran.  “Ouida’s”  ear- 
lier characters  are  never  life-like  even  when 
they  are  not  overdrawn ; we  might  live  for  a 
century  and  never  meet  one  of  them.  In  this 
very  fact,  probably,  lies  the  secret  of  their  suc- 
cess. We  do  not  turn  to  fiction  for  instruction, 
or  to  have  the  every-day  events  of  life,  or  the 
ordinary  people  we  meet,  analyzed  and  dissect- 
ed by  a clever  novelist.  We  read  to  be  amused, 
and  to  forget  the  monotony  of  life  in  the  im- 
possible day-dreams  of  well  written,  but  non- 
sensational  romance. 

With  the  exception  of  Beb^c,  the  only  recom- 
mendation which  the  members  of  the  second 
series  can  claim  is,  that  they  might  possibly 
serve  as  guide-books  for  students  of  F rench  and 
Italian  scenery.  Bebu’e  is  a pretty,  simple  little 
story,  and  possesses  the  merit  of  being  short. 
For  the  rest,  they  are  well  written,  excessively 
stupid,  and  are  as  impossible  as  the  first  series, 
without  possessing  their  redeeming  virtue  of 
being  interesting.  In  Ariadne  she  takes  refuge 
in  mythology,  and  in  every  other  chapter  gives 
us  a page  or  two  of  her  insipid  little  heroine 
and  uninteresting  hero.  The  rest  are  not  worth 
particular  mention.  Some  people  affect  to  ad- 
mire this  series  more  than  the  first.  But  1 
strongly  suspect  that  their  admiration  is  based 
on  much  the  same  principle  as  that  which 
induces  them  to  admire  ugly  furniture — the 
uglier  it  is  the  handsomer  it  necessarily  must 
be,  and  they  are  afraid  of  being  pronounced 
uncultivated  if  they  do  not  duly  admire  what- 
ever rubs  their  sense  of  good  taste  the  wrong 
way.  Moreover,  they  probably  think  that,  if 
“Ouida”  could  m.anage  to  spin  out  five  or  six 
hundred  pages  on  less  than  no  plot,  the  book  it- 


self must,  of  a consequence,  be  something  deep 
and  remarkable.  In  yielding  compulsory  ad- 
miration they  mistake  stupidity  for  profundity — 
th.at  is  all.  The  books  of  this  series  remind  us 
of  nothing  so  forcibly  as  of  a frail,  exquisitely 
cut  cameo — a slight  blow  of  the  hammer  and 
its  utter  nothingness  and  emptiness  is  revealed. 

Of  later  years,  either  seeing  the  necessity  for 
a change,  or  from  motives  of  personal  spite — 
probably  a little  of  both  — “Ouida”  h.as  come 
out  with  three  satires  on  modern  society,  hon- 
oring many  of  her  friends  and  acquaintances 
with  an  unenvitible  immortality.  In  a U 'inter 
City  put  Florence  in  a flutter  of  anxiety,  which 
was  lulled  for  a time  by  the  appearance  of 
.‘Iriadne.  But  the  security  was  premature. 
After  a year  or  two  I'riendship  appeared,  and 
its  principal  characters  were  glad  to  retire  into 
obscurity  to  escape  the  howl  of  derision  set  up 
by  the  circle  in  which  they  moved.  Next  Moths 
appears  upon  the  scene,  and  many  of  its  char- 
acters are  known  to  be  as  true  to  life  as  are 
those  of  its  predecessor.  “Ouida”  is  a genuine 
product  of  evolution.  In  this,  her  last  book, 
she  is  a little  more  stupid,  .a  little  more  prolix, 
a little  more  overdrawn,  a little  more  immoral 
th;in  she  has  ever  been  before.  The  book  is 
disappointing,  moreover,  for  the  opening  chap- 
ters promise  something  sprightly,  at  least ; but, 
alas ! each  one  thereafter  becomes  more  tire- 
some than  the  last. 

If  ever  there  lived  such  a perfect  creature  as 
Vere,  we  sincerely  and  devoutly  hope  that  it 
may  never  be  our  fate  to  meet  her.  No  won- 
der the  world  found  her  dull.  “Ouida”  endeav- 
ors to  impress  the  fact  upon  us  that,  in  her  su- 
periority of  intellect  and  virtue,  Vere  “wrapped 
herself  in  cold  reserve,  and  condescended  not 
to  please.”  But  we  are  of  the  world's  opinion 
still.  If  “Ouida”  finds  her  interesting  we  truly 
hope  that  she  will,  in  future,  keep  all  such  for 
her  private  delectation.  Any  efforts  on  our 
part  to  obtain  possession  will  not  be  exhaust- 
ing. In  one  respect,  above  all  others,  does 
“Ouida”  show  the  decline  of  her  powers — she 
can  no  longer  create  an  interesting  hero.  They 
have  all,  of  later  years,  been  of  the  softer  French 
and  Italian  type.  On  the  whole,  we  may  safe- 
ly say  that  we  prefer  her  former  English  ones 
in  spite  of  their  vices.  Lord  J ura,  a Scotchman, 
is  the  nearest  approach  to  her  earlier  creations, 
and  is,  moreover,  the  only  respectable  charac- 
ter in  Moths.  When  we  think  of  the  five  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  pages  of  “agony  long 
drawn  out,”  through  which  V'ere  traveled  in  be- 
half of  the  singer  Corrdze,  we  have  less  opinion 
of  th.at  heroine  th.an  ever.  A more  trifling,  in- 
sipid, sentimentiU,  “light  of  the  boards,”  could 
not  well  be  imagined.  “Ouida”  extols  his  no- 
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bilily  and  self-denial  by  assertinj'  that,  when 
Verc  was  first  united  to  her  charming'  husband, 
Prince  Zuroff,  whenever  that  happy  couple  en- 
tered a city  Corrdze  immediately  decamped. 
If  wc  may  judpc  by  his  subsequent  perform- 
ances, however,  we  may  feel  ourselves  justified 
in  suspecting;  that,  if  he  had  had  much  encour- 
aj;ement,  he  would  have  remained.  We  never 
before  heard  of  a lover  challengin;;  a husband. 
Quite  refreshing  are  the  novelties  in  Kuropcan 
life  and  manners  which  “Ouida”  is  so  consider- 
ate as  to  occasionally  ofier  to  our  sated  senses- 

We  should  like  to  see  “Ouida’s”  circle  of 
-American  acquaintances.  Either  it  is  limited 
to  the  very  shoddiest  class  who  go  aljroad,  or, 
with  her  usual  fine  discrimination,  she  singles 
out  and  carefully  delineates  for  our  benefit 
the  most  reprehensible  of  the  lot.  Mrs.  Henr>’ 
V.  Clams  held  America  up  to  ridicule  in  Friend' 
ship.  In  Afoths  we  aro  now  introduced  to  Miss 
Fuchsia  Leach,  sumamed  by  H.  R.  H.,  “Pick- 
Me-Up,”  in  delicate  reference  to  the  manner  in 
which  her  father  made  his  money.  Her  broth- 
ers, “Ouida”  tells  us,  keep  a scientific  pork 
establishment  “out  west,”  where  hogs  are  put 
in  alive  at  one  end  of  the  machincr)’,  and  come 
out  hams  and  bacon,  thoroughly  cured,  at  the 
other.  For  brilliancy  of  imagination,  “Ouida” 
is  certainly  unrivaled.  We  have  slang  enough 
in  California,  heaven  knows,  but  we  are  thank- 
ful, at  least,  that  the  choice  and  elegant  say- 
ings which  enrich  the  conversations  of  Miss 
Leach  have  not  yet  reached  us.  As,  for  in- 
stance : 

“‘1  surmise  I’d  best  cat  the  curds  while  they're  sweet, 
I look  cunning,  .and  I'm  spr>',  and  I check  him,  and  say 
outrageous  things,  and  he  likes  it,  and  so  they  all  go 
mad  on  me  after  him’ — meaning  by  her  pronoun  the 
great  p>crson.ige  who  bad  made  her  the  fashion. 

• •••••• 

•"When  I came  across  the  pond.'  she  said  to  Vere 
one  day,  ’I  said  to  mother.  I'll  take  nothing  but  a 
Duke.  Oh,  you  may  turn  up  your  nose,’  continued 
Fuchsia,  vivaciously.  ’You  think  it  atrocious  that  new 
folks  should  carry  off  your  brothers,  and  cousins,  and 
friends.  Well,  I’d  like  to  know  where  it's  worse  than 
all  your  big  nobility  going  down  at  our  feet  for  our  dol- 
lars. l*hat's  real  mean.  That's  blacking  bools,  if  you 
please.  Men  with  a whole  row  of  Cni!»adcrs  at  their 
backs,  men  who  count  their  forefathers  right  away  into 
Julius  Csesar's  limes,  men  w'ho  bad  uncles  in  the  ark 
with  Noah — they’re  at  a Yankee  pile,  like  flies  around 
molasses.  Waal,  now,  you're  all  of  you  that  proud 
that  you’d  beat  Lucifer;  but,  as  far  as  1 can  see.  there 
aren't  much  to  l>c  proud  of.  Wtrt  shoddy  over  tlicre. 
If  we  w'enl  to  Boston,  we  wouldn’t  get  a drink  outside 
a hotel  for  oiir  lives.  N'York,  neither,  don’t  think 
because  a man's  struck  ilc  he'll  go  to  heaven,  with  Rtris 
thrown  in.  Hut  look  at  all  your  big  folks.  Pr.ay,  what 
do  thry  do  the  minute  shoddy  comes  their  way  over  the 
pickle  field?  Why,  they  just  cal  it — kiss  it,  and  eat  it. 


W'aiil,  then,  to  my  fancy  there  aren’t  much  to  l>e 
jiroud  of,  .anyhow,  and  it  aren't  only  us  that  need  be 
laughed  at.’ 

•'  ‘ it  is  not,'  said  Verc,  who  h;id  listened  in  l>ewildcr- 
nient.  ‘There  is  very  much  to  be  ashamed  of  on  both 
sides.  ’ 

‘Shame’s  a big  thing — a four-horse  concern,’  said 
the  other,  with  some  demur;  ‘but  if  any  child  need  be 
ashamed,  it  is  not  this  child.’  ” 

And  so  on,  ati  infinitum. 

She  is  sai<l  to  be  an  exa;,'j;craled  portrait  of 
some  American  girl  whom  “Ouida”  has  met. 
We  sincerely  hope,  however,  that  the  latter  has 
confined  herself  to  the  truth  in  the  matter  of 
the  fair  “Pick-Me-Up's”  nativity,  for  we  should 
not  care  to  claim  her.  She  is  pretty,  “Ouida” 
acknowledges,  in  the  piquant,  highly-colored, 
outratreous  American  style.  We  would  politely 
suggest  that  “Ouida”  extend  her  observations 
before  honoring  our  nation  further.  On  the 
whole,  however,  we  prefer  Fuchsia  Leach  to 
Vere — she  is  less  tiresome. 

In  these  later  books  “Ouida”  constantly  in- 
trudes her  personality  up  m the  public.  The 
entire  series  are  filled  wim  protests  against  the 
unjust  judgments  of  the  world,  upon  which  she 
never  loses  an  opportunity  to  dwell.  \\>  are 
sorry  th.at  she  has  been  a sufferer  from  the 
world's  indiscriminating  tongue,  but  we  think 
that  it  would  be  just  as  judicious  on  her  part 
were  she  not  so  constantly  reminding  us  of 
the  fact.  If  European  society  be  what  it  is 
represented  in  Friendship,  Moths,  and  In  a 
iVinter  City,  we  would  suggest  that  "Ouida" 
and  the  News  /.cf/cr  join  forces  and  undertake 
its  reformation.  That  of  .San  Francisco  may 
assuredly  be  considered  a paragon  of  virtue  be- 
side it. 

Probably  the  best  thing  about  “Ouida's” 
books  is  their  immorality.  Do  not  start.  We 
admit  that  it  is  very  reprehensible  in  “Ouida” 
to  have  such  a turn  of  mind.  The  eflTect,  how- 
ever, is  superior  to  the  intention.  When  we 
read  a long  novel,  of  a highly-strung  moral  and 
religious  tone,  we  draw  a long  breath  of  relief 
at  the  end  of  so  much  impossible  virtue ; we  are 
apt  to  seek  out  something  rather  wicked  as  an 
antidote.  But  “Ouida”  g.ave  us  such  an  over- 
dose, such  a surfeit  of  her  “fashionable  vice,” 
that,  after  we  have  waded  through  the  average 
thirty-six  chapters,  we  are  thoroughly  nausc.atcd 
and  do  not  want  to  hear  of  anything  of  the  kind 
for  a year  at  least.  Not  that  she  is  ever  vulgar; 
she  is  merely  as  insinuating  and  immoral  as  a 
writer  well  can  be  and  still  manage  to  preserve 
any  decency.  As  some  one  said  of  Byron  (and 
we  hope  she  is  duly  honored  by  the  compari- 
son), she  “smothers  the  dirt  in  a mine  of  gold.” 
The  “gold”  consists  of  the  pretty,  well-turned 
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sentences  in  which  her  wickedness  is  expressed, 
and  her  rhetoric  is,  in  general,  of  the  most  ap- 
proved modern  school. 

Seriously,  she  possesses  some  qualities  which 
no  one  will  gainsay  her  The  composition  of 
her  books  is  exquisite;  she  still  possesses  the 
pen  of  a rctidy  writer,  and  words,  if  not  plots, 
are  ever  at  her  command.  Her  style,  moreover, 
is  all  her  own ; among  her  many  disciples  none 
have  been  successful  in  imitating  anything  but 
her  immobility.  At  times  she  is  amusing,  wit- 
ty, and  satirical ; her  books  contain  many  clever 
truisms.  .She  has  evidently  made  human  nature 
the  study  of  a life-time,  and  is  particularly  well 
acquainted  with  all  its  weaknesses.  .She  is  an 
excellent,  though  merciless  caricaturist,  and  we 
can  well  imagine  the  terror  in  which  she  must 
keep  her  neighbors.  She  must  be  as  good  as 


a recording  angel — black  or  white,  it  is  un- 
necessary to  specify. 

However,  although  she  has  m.ide  no  little 
sensation  in  the  literary  world  in  her  day,  that 
day  is  already  over.  Kvery  one  has  read  her 
old  books,  and  they  will  not  stand  a second 
re.ading.  With  the  exception  of  the  residents 
of  riorence,  no  one  cares  particularly  about  her 
later  ones.  A generation  or  two  hence  and  her 
name  will  be  as  completely  forgotten  as  are 
now  those  of  the  authoresses  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, notices  of  whom  we  occasionally  meet 
with  in  an  essay  or  a memoir. 

“Hooks,  like  everything  else,  have  their  ap- 
pointed death-day;  the  souls  of  them,  unless 
they  be  found  worthy  of  a second  birth  in  a new 
body,  perish  with  the  paper  in  which  they 
lived.”  Fag,  M.  P. 
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“Miss  Parsons,  have  you  heard  the  news?” 
cried  Sally  Fitch,  bounding  into  her  neighbor’s 
kitchen  one  sultry  July  afternoon.  “The  min- 
ister’s gone  and  brought  home  a new  wife.” 

“ No !”  ejaculated  Mrs.  P.arsons,  as  she  turned 
a flushed  face  from  the  stove  to  confront  her  in- 
form.ant.  “You,  don’t  mean  it,  Sally?  Do  let's 
hear  about  it." 

“I  seen  her  and  him  both  myself,”  pursued 
Sally,  with  a volubility  that  defied  the  shackles 
of  grammar,  “gettin’  out  of  the  stage  in  front  of 
his  house;  and  Kate  Keg.an,  she  s.ays  he  got 
married  at  the  Springs,  and  wrote  word  to  Miss 
Butler — that's  his  housekeeper,  you  know — to 
expect  them  to-day,  and,  sure  enough,  they’ve 
come.  And  she’s  awful  pretty,  too.  She  had 
up  her  veil,  and  1 got  a good  look  at  her.  But 
she’s  dressed  all  in  black,  not  a bit  like  a bride. 
And  Miss  Butler  was  awful  surprised,  Kate 
says.  You  know  he  went  to  the  Springs  to  see 
his  sick  aunt,  or  somebody,  and  then,  all  of  a 
sudden,  he  went  and  married,  without  any  notice 
at  all.  Miss  Butler’s  sure  he  wasn’t  engaged 
when  he  left  home.  My,  but  won’t  church  be 
crowded  to-morrow ! I know  I'll  be  there,  for 
one." 

It  needed  a strong  motive  to  fill  the  rambling 
wooden  edifice  in  which  the  Rev.  Cyril  Noble 
was  in  the  habit  of  conducting  the  weekly  serv- 
vice,  for  the  denizens  of  Independence  Flat  were 
not  a church-going  people,  as  a rule.  The  mo- 
tive was  not  wanting  on  the  Sunday  follow- 
ing his  return  home,  and  the  building  was  filled 


to  its  utmost  capacity  by  a curious  congrega- 
tion, eager  to  satisfy  themselves  in  regard  to 
the  outward  appearance,  at  least,  of  the  “min- 
ister's new  wife.”  All  they  saw  of  her,  however, 
was  a girlish  figure,  clad  in  deep  mourning ; for, 
notwithstanding  the  oppressive  beat,  she  did  not 
once  lift  her  veil,  and  disappointment  was  rife 
among  them  as  they  dispersed. 

The  minister’s  marri.age  h.ad  come  about,  as 
Sally  had  said,  “all  of  a sudden,”  and  in  the 
briefest  possible  space  of  time  after  his  arrival 
at  a little  watering-place,  whither  he  had  gone 
in  obedience  to  the  summons  of  a relative 
sojourning  there  in  quest  of  health.  Those 
who  knew  his  calm,  self-contained  disposition, 
could  not  but  marvel  at  the  idea  of  his  commit- 
ting matrimony  on  such  short  notice ; for,  of  all 
men  living,  he  had  seemed  least  likely  to  fall  in 
love  at  first  sight.  It  had  happened,  however, 
in  this  wise  : He  h;id  reached  the  Springs  just 
in  time  to  perform  the  funeral  service  of  a 
French  gentleman,  named  Dubarry,  who  had 
died  of  heart  disease  at  the  only  hotel  which 
the  place  cont.ained,  and  to  administer  what 
consolation  he  could  to  the  daughter  of  the  de- 
ceased, a beautiful  girl,  left  alone,  and  appa- 
rently friendless,  in  a strange  land.  Though 
natur.ally  neither  susceptible  nor  romantic,  his 
strong  sympathy  for  the  girl’s  forlorn  condition 
merged,  ere  he  was  aware,  into  a warmer  feel- 
ing, which  led  him  to  throw  completely  aside 
his  usual  habits  of  caution  and  reserve.  He 
asked  and  won  her  consent  to  become  his  wife; 
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and,  though  aware  that  he  was  taking  a precip- 
itate, and  perhaps  imprudent,  step,  he  was  too 
deeply  in  love  to  allow  the  consciousness  of  his 
rashness  to  weigh  heavily  upon  him. 

“You  can  trust  yourself  to  my  keeping, 
Alixe?”  he  asked  her,  almost  humbly,  as  if  in 
apology  for  what  she  might  deem  his  presump- 
tion in  trjing  to  win  her  confidence  on  such  a 
short  acquaintanceship ; but  whatever  else  she 
gave  him  or  withheld,  she  had  felt  instinctively 
from  the  first  that  he  was  worthy  of  her  trust. 

So  they  were  married  within  a week,  and 
then  went  directly  to  his  home.  It  was  not  a 
very  lovely  or  inviting  home  to  bring  her  to.  He 
felt  that  strongly  for  the  first  time  as  he  entered 
his  own  door  with  her  leaning  on  his  arm,  and 
looked  around  at  the  prim  cleanliness  of  the 
bare  walls  and  stiff  haircloth  furniture,  guiltless 
of  cheerful  coloring,  or  any  attempt  at  comfort 
or  grace.  Mrs.  Butler,  his  housekeeper,  was 
a woman  with  the  best  intentions  in  the  world, 
but  her  idea  of  the  proper  appointment  of  a 
room  consisted  in  arranging  each  article  of  fur- 
niture as  if  it  were  on  guard,  the  chairs  with 
their  upright  backs  against  the  wall,  and  every 
book  upon  the  carefully  dusted  table  placed 
at  an  irreproachable  angle.  Nor  was  the  out- 
look from  the  front  windows  much  more  enliv- 
ening than  the  aspect  of  the  interior.  In  front, 
a square  inclosure,  called  “the  g.arden,”  dis- 
played a few  melancholy  shrubs,  and  a row  of 
eucalyptus  trees  on  the  sidewalk  raised  strag- 
gling and  wind-blown  branches  to  the  sunny 
heavens,  as  if  imploring  the  boon  of  a shower 
to  wash  the  dust  from  their  leaves.  In  one 
direction,  a straight,  sandy  street,  with  square, 
flat-roofed  houses  facing  each  other  all  the 
way,  stretched  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach, 
and  in  another,  a waste  of  sand  was  bounded 
by  a line  of  low,  barren  hills,  that  shut  out  the 
neighboring  country  from  view. 

Perhaps  Alixe  was  sensible  of  a contrast  be- 
tween her  former  surroundings  and  those  to 
which  she  was  now  introduced,  for  a slight 
shiver  passed  through  her  frame,  and  an  invol- 
untary look  of  dismay  crossed  her  face.  As 
soon  as  practicable  she  went  to  work  to  alter 
the  arrangement  of  things,  and  before  evening 
she  had,  to  use  Mrs.  Butler’s  phraseology,  “the 
whole  house  out  of  sorts.” 

“If  you’ll  believe  me,”  said  that  good  woman, 
when  confiding  her  feelings  afterward  to  a friend- 
ly gossip,  “there  wasn't  a thing  in  a single  room 
that  wasn’t  put  topsy-turvy  and  upside  down. 
Even  thejparlor,  that  I’ve  took  such  trouble  to 
set  in  order  day  by  day,  though  seldom  used, 
was  unfixedjfrom  one  end  to  the  other.  She  put 
the  table  slanting  ways,  and  jumbled  up  every- 
thing on  it  -.“stuck  the  chairs  all  awr)-,  some  fac- 


ing this  way,  and  some  that  (think  of  the  queer- 
ncss  of  it !),  and  actually  moved  the  best  china 
vases  off  the  mantel-piece,  and  hid  them  away 
in  a closet.  Then  she  closed  the  shutters,  all 
but  a little  cr.ack,  just  like  it  w.as  a dungeon  — 
said  tile  glare  hurt  her  eyes.  I was  a good  deal 
put  out,  1 am  free  to  confess ; but  I guess  she 
means  well— she  seems  nice  and  pleasant  man- 
nered enough,  though  I should  say  she’d  had 
a queer  kind  of  bringing  up  ” 

Beyond  this  attempt  to  revolutionize  the  out- 
ward aspect  of  her  new  surroundings,  Alixe  be- 
trayed no  desire  to  interfere  tvith  the  house- 
keeper’s long  established  rule;  indeed,  she 
quickly  settled  down  into  a passive  quietude 
that  was  almost  like  indifference ; and  Cyril, 
who  watched  her  closely,  began,  by  and  by,  to 
be  troubled  with  a secret  fear  that  he  might 
have  hurried  her  prematurely  into  taking  a step 
which  she  was  beginning  already  to  repent  of. 
Something  more  than  this  disquieted  him : a 
curious  reticence,  a shadow  of  reserve  that  hung 
over  all  her  actions  and  words,  seemed  to  check 
the  free  outpouring  of  his  own  love,  and  to  im- 
ply a want  of  the  absolute  confidence  he  craved 
from  her  in  return.  More  than  once,  too,  he 
had  surprised  her  in  tears,  and  his  questioning 
failed  to  elicit  from  her  any  satisfactory  reason 
for  her  emotion.  And  he,  the  quiet,  self-dis- 
ciplined man,  who  had  through  all  his  former 
life  been  wont  to  weigh  in  the  balance  of  dis- 
passionate judgment  every  impulse  of  his  mind 
and  heart,  and  yield  to  none  that  such  judg- 
ment did  not  sanction,  now  found  himself  sway- 
ed by  a passion  of  yearning  and  jealous  tender- 
ness that  cast  sober  wisdom  to  the  winds.  He 
would  watch  her  as  she  sat  near  him,  some- 
times, with  a far-away,  dreamy  look  in  her  eyes, 
apparently  unconscious  of  his  presence,  and 
long,  with  an  intensity  that  was  actual  pain,  for 
the  power  to  read  her  heart,  and  to  assure  him- 
self of  her  re.al  feelings  toward  him.  Ho  never 
put  his  questionings  or  doubts  into  words ; he 
shrank  involuntarily  from  a test  which  might — 
though  the  thought  of  such  a possibility  was 
agony  to  him — result  disastrously  to  his  hopes. 

Going  out  one  day  to  visit  a sick  parishioner, 
he  returned  unexpectedly,  in  quest  of  something 
he  had  forgotten,  and  found  her  reading  a let- 
ter, which  she  crumpled  hastily  in  her  hand 
upon  hisentr.ance,  while  a deep  blush  crimsoned 
her  face.  Her  embarrassment  was  too  evident 
to  escape  his  notice,  and  he  stood  still,  regard- 
ing her  with  a beating  heart. 

“I  have  alarmed  you,  Alixe,”  he  said,  with  a 
tremor  in  his  tone  that  he  could  not  suppress. 

“No — ohj(no,”  she  faltered  with  increasing 
confusion.  “1  was  only  startled.  I did  no 
know  you  had’eome  in." 
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He  came  nearer  to  her,  reluctance  to  wound 
her  feelings  and  a strong  desire  to  satisfy  him- 
self contending  for  the  mastery  in  his  mind. 

“You  have  a letter,  I sec,”  he  continued; 
“may  I ask  from  whom?” 

“ It  is  an  old  letter,”  she  replied,  looking 
down. 

“A  secret,  evidently — one  that  I must  not 
pry  into,”  said  Cyril,  with  involuntary  bitter- 
ness. “Don’t  fear  that  I shall  try  to  force  it 
from  you,”  he  added,  grorving  a shade  paler,  as 
he  noticed  that  she  held  the  paper  more  tightly, 
as  if  dreading  that  he  might  take  it ; and,  turn- 
ing abruptly  away,  he  left  the  room.  He  went 
about  his  duties  mechanically,  feeling  like  a 
man  dizzy  from  a blow,  and  unable  to  concen- 
trate his  attention  upon  anything.  When  even- 
ing came,  he  dreaded  to  return  home,  not  know- 
ing whether  some  terrible  disclosure  might  not 
be  awaiting  him.  To  his  surprise,  as  he  enter- 
ed the  door,  Alixe  came  to  meet  him;  for  the 
first  time,  she  threw  her  arms  voluntarily  around 
him  in  a close  embrace. 

“Read  this,”  she  said,  h.alf  inaudibly,  “and 
forgive  me,  Cyril,  if  you  can.”  She  gave  him 
the  letter,  and  was  gone. 

There  was  need  of  forgiveness,  then  ? He  had 
not  been  mistaken.  He  opened  the  letter  with 
trembling  fingers,  only  to  be  completely  mys- 
tified by  its  contents.  It  was  a communication 
from  a Mr.  de  Forest,  a theatrical  manager  in 
New  York,  to  Mademoiselle  Uubarry,  stating 
the  terms  of  an  engagement  in  which  she  was 
to  play  “Juliet”  to  the  “Romeo”  of  a noted  act- 
or, and  ending  with  a peremptory  charge  not 
to  send  any  more  excuses  for  her  delay,  which 
had  already  caused  him  much  inconvenience, 
etc.,  etc. 

What  did  it  mean?  W’as  she — his  wife  — 
an  actress? 

In  feverish  anxiety  to  sift  the  matter  to  the 
bottom,  he  sought  .“Uixe,  whom  he  found  in  her 
own  room,  crying  as  if  her  heart  would  break. 

I need  an  explanation  of  this,”  he  said,  au- 
thoritatively. 

She  gave  him  a frightened,  piteous  glance; 
then  hid  her  face  again. 

“I  knew  you  would  despise  me,”  she  rejoined, 
amid  her  tears.  “I  did  mean  to  tell  you  from 
the  first,  but  you — you  hurried  me  so;  I could 
not  find  a chance;  and  it  was  all  so  sudden,  it 
bewildered  me.  Afterward,  I did  not  dare.  1 
know  you  cannot  forgive  me;  but  oh,  Cyril,  in 
pity  don’t  send  me  away !" 

“I  don't  understand,”  said  Cyril,  passing  his 
hand  across  his  brow,  as  he  sank  into  a chair. 
“Come  here,  Alixe,  and  talk  to  me  plainly.  Is 
this  letter  addressed  to  you?” 

She  made  an  affirmative  sign  without  moving. 


“Were  you — did  you  go  on  the  stage  at  that 
time?” 

“Not  exactly  at  that  time;  1 was  ill,  and  he 
got  a substitute.” 

“You  were  a professional  actress,  then?” 
The  words  came  with  difficulty. 

“Yes.  Oh,  Cyril — ” 

There  was  a silence. 

“Come  to  me,  I tell  you,  Alixe,”  he  said,  in  a 
low  voice,  at  last. 

She  rose  humbly  and  stood  at  his  side ; he 
encircled  her  with  his  arm,  looking  searchingly 
into  her  face. 

“If  you  had  only  told  me  this  at  first.  You 
knew  my  whole  life ; 1 trusted  you  too  fully  to 
ask  for  an  account  of  yours.” 

“I  intended  to  do  it;  1 never  meant  to  de- 
ceive you.  I don’t  know  how  I came  to  put  it 
off.  Of  course,  you  would  not  have  married 
me ; but  I did  not  realize  then  that  I was  doing 
you  so  great  a wrong.” 

“I  would  not  have  married  you?  Perhaps 
1 should.  I cannot  answer  for  my  own  heart, 
liut  it  would  have  been  better  if  I had  taken 
you  into  my  arms  with  an  honest  confession 
upon  your  lips.  Oh,  child,  you  have  indeed 
done  me  a great  wrong,”  said  Cyril,  in  husky- 
tones.  “But  as  to  your  past  life,  that  does  not 
matter  to  me  now;  only  no  one — remember, 
no  one! — must  ever  know  of  this.  It  is  all 
canceled,  as  though  it  had  never  been.  You 
are  my  w-ife;  you  are  Alixe  Dubarry  no  longer. 
I believe,  as  you  stand  here,  that  you  will  never 
bring  reproach  upon  my  name." 

“ There  has  never  been  reproach  on  my  name  ; 
I will  never  bring  it  upon  yours.”  She  spoke 
proudly,  but  the  next  instant  the  remorseful 
humility  of  her  manner  returned.  “Oh,  Cyril, 
if  1 could  only  find  words  to  tell  you  all  my 
heart;  but  1 cannot.  1 have  never  ceased  to 
blame  myself;  it  has  been  the  misery  of  my  life 
since  1 married  you  to  think  that  1 did  not  dare 
to  tell  you  the  truth.” 

“Were  you  so  afraid  of  me,  Alixe?” 

“Yes,  I was  afraid;  I felt  th.at  if  you  once 
got  angry  you  could  be  so  stern.  And  I thought 
— perh.aps — you  would  send  me  away;  and 
then  1 know  I should  have  died  of  grief.” 

“Child,  do  you  love  me  then?” 

His  whole  soul  leaped  to  his  eyes,  waiting  for 
her  reply.  How  often  h.ad  the  question  trem- 
bled on  his  lips,  and  been  forced  back,  un- 
spoken. 

For  an  answer  she  clung  to  him,  her  whole 
frame  shaken  with  sobs;  but  in  that  mute  an- 
swer he  read  the  fullness  of  her  love,  and  ev  en 
his  craving  soul  was  satisfied.  What  mattered 
it  to  him  wh.-it  she  had  been?  It  was  enough 
for  him  to  know  that  now  she  was  all  his  own. 
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“There  will  be  no  more  concealment  between 
us,  Alixe,”  he  said,  solemnly,  pressing  his  lips 
upon  her  bowed  head.  “Promise  me  that  you 
will  never  let  a shadow  of  doubt  cloud  my  trust 
in  you  again.” 

“Never,  Cyril,  never.  I promise  on  my  sa- 
cred word.” 

The  coming  winter  brought  hard  times,  not 
only  to  the  little  town  where  the  missionary 
lived  and  worked,  but  to  the  whole  State. 
Work  was  scarce,  and  murmurings  were  rife 
among  those  who  depended  on  the  fruits  of 
their  labor  for  their  daily  bread.  There  was 
much  distress  at  the  Flat,  and  Cyril  was  kept 
busy  enough  with  his  efforts  to  alleviate  it. 
His  health,  never  strong,  began  at  last  to  break 
down  under  the  constant  physical  and  mental 
strain ; and  there  came  a time  when  he  felt  the 
absolute  need  of  rest,  yet  saw  no  way  of  obtain- 
ing it.  Duty  chained  him  to  his  post,  and  he 
toiled  on,  though  half  fainting  beneath  a bur- 
den which  he  was  ill  fitted  to  bear. 

Alixe  worked  bravely  to  help  him,  develop- 
ing qu.alities  that  astonished  him ; he  had  not 
dreamed  that  such  strength  of  purpose  and  such 
power  of  self-sacrifice  lay  beneath  her  rather 
languid  exterior.  Hitherto  she  had  taken  no 
active  part  in  the  parish,  and  his  people  scarce- 
ly knew  her.  They  learned  to  know  her  now, 
however,  and  to  bless  her  coming,  .as  they  would 
have  blessed  the  coming  of  an  angel,  into  their 
poverty-stricken  homes. 

Cyril  himself  was  very,  very  poor.  His  little 
income  had  dwindled  down  to  a mere  pittiince, 
scarcely  more  than  sufficient  to  keep  hunger 
from  his  door;  yet  even  out  of  this— -his  wife 
persuading  him — he  spared  something  here  and 
there  to  supply  a need  greater  th.an  their  owai. 
Alixe  did  all  the  work  of  their  household  now ; 
the  faithful  friend  and  servant,  Mrs.  liutler, 
they  had  been  forced  to  send  away.  Her  cheer- 
fulness never  flagged  until  he  grew  ill ; then  her 
courage  began  to  ebb,  though  of  this  she  gave 
no  outward  sign. 

“You  are  my  tower  of  strength,  Alixe,”  he 
often  said  to  her.  How  happy  his  commenda- 
tion made  her!  Her  whole  soul  was  wrapped 
up  in  her  husband  now;  truly  “they  love  much 
unto  whom  much  has  been  forgiven.” 

Sickness  conquered  him  at  last ; he  had 
struggled  h.ard,  but  the  adverse  pressure  was 
too  strong  for  him  to  resist  it  further,  and  he 
was  forced  to  succumb  utterly.  Fortunately, 
there  did  not  seem  to  be  danger  in  the  attack ; 
but  it  laid  him  prostrate,  making  him  weak  and 
helpless  as  a child. 

“Has  any  letter  come  for  me,  Alixe?”  he 
asked  one  day,  when  the  usual  hour  for  the  post- 
man’s coming  was  past. 


“No,  dear;  were  you  expecting  one?”  his 
wife  rejoined. 

“Don't  you  know  my  quarterly  remittance  is 
due?  And  we  need  it  sorely  just  now.” 

“I  dare  say  it  will  come  to-morrow,"  said 
Alixe;  and  after  that  she  kept  watch  furtively 
for  the  postman.  Three  days  later  he  brought 
the  looked  for  letter,  but  it  was  empty.  No  re- 
mitt.ance  was  coming  yet ; the  missionary  fund 
for  this  quarter  was  not  large  enough  to  answer 
all  the  demands  made  upon  it,  and  Cyril,  among 
others,  would  have  to  wait. 

It  was  very  hard;  and  the  disappointment 
told  heavily  upon  the  sick  man.  He  was  not 
entirely  without  resources ; he  had  a small  sum, 
accumulated  by  careful  economy,  laid  up  in  the 
bank  for  a rainy  day ; when  this  was  gone,  how- 
ever, there  would  be  absolutely  nothing  left  for 
him  to  depend  upon. 

Alixe  lay  awake  now  every  night,  and  thought, 
and  thought,  until  her  brain  ached  with  think- 
ing. Something  she  must  do — more  than  she 
had  already  done — to  help  her  husband;  but 
what  and  how? 

More  weary  days  passed,  and  Cyril  grew  con- 
stantly weaker.  A terrible  fear  began  to  creep 
over  Alixe.  What  was  the  end  of  it  all  to  be? 
Suddenly  a bright  thought  occured  to  him.  He 
remembered  that  in  more  thriving  days  he  had 
lent  some  money  to  a friend  who  had  come  to 
him  in  distress.  This  friend  had  prospered 
since,  but  the  loan  h.ad  never  been  repaid.  No 
doubt,  if  their  necessity  were  made  known  to 
him,  he  would  repay  it  without  further  delay, 
and  this  would  relieve  them  of  all  present  anxi- 
ety. The  very  dawning  of  this  hope  reani- 
mated Cyril,  and  seemed  to  give  him  new  life; 
it  was,  in  truth,  despondency  more  than  bodily 
suffering  that  weighed  him  down. 

“If  I could  only  find  a way  to  see  him,”  he 
said.  “Writing  is  so  unsatisfactory;  and,  be- 
sides, 1 am  not  sure  of  his  address.  If  I were 
in  San  Francisco  1 could  easily  find  it  out.” 

“Are  you  sure  he  is  there?”  Alixe  asked. 

“Yes;  at  least  it  has  always  been  his  place 
of  residence,  .and  his  business  is  there.  Oh,  if  I 
had  but  the  strength  to  travel  so  far.” 

“Hut  you  have  not,  Cyril ; you  must  not  think 
of  such  a thing.  Could  you  trust  me  to  go?  I 
would  not  be  afraid.” 

Cyril  at  first  vetoed  the  proposal  utterly;  but 
on  thinking  it  over  it  gradually  assumed  a feasi- 
ble shape.  There  was  little  risk  in  her  making 
the  journey  alone,  over  a route  frequented  daily 
by  hundreds  of  people;  .and,  once  in  the  city, 
her  task  would  not  be  a difficult  one.  He  wrote, 
with  a feeble  h.and,  a letter  introducing  her  and 
explaining  the  purpose  of  her  visit,  .and  she  set 
at  once  about  making  preparations  for  her  ex- 
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pedition.  Mrs.  Butler  was  summoned,  and  she 
agreed  to  stay  with  Cyril  and  take  care  of  c\- 
erything  until  Ali.se  s return. 

There  are  times  when  a vague  presentiment 
of  evil  casts  its  shadow  upon  the  mind,  and 
dwells  there,  notwithst.inding  every  effort  of 
will  and  reason  to  banish  it.  Such  a presenti- 
ment hung  over  Cyril  on  the  night  previous  to 
his  wife's  departure,  and  so  strongly  did  it  af- 
fect him  that  he  ne.irly  decided  to  revoke  his  | 
permission  to  her  to  go.  He  argued,  however, 
against  such  fol|y,and  partly  succeeded  in  over- 
coming it  before  the  moment  came  in  which  he 
was  to  bid  her  good  bye. 

Those  words  were  bitterly  hard  to  say — 
harden  even  than  he  h.ad  anticipated.  Such 
was  his  weakness  that  he  could  not  keep  back 
his  tears,  though  the  parting  was  to  be  for  so 
short  a time. 

“God  bless  and  keep  you  from  harm,”  he  said 
as  he  kissed  her. 

And  she  answered,  smiling,  though  her  eyes 
were  wet : 

“What  harm  is  likely  to  befall  me,  dear  Cy- 
ril? I shall  be  quite  safe.” 

“You  will  take  care?"  he  asked;  and  even 
after  she  had  reached  the  door,  he  called  her 
back,  and  charged  her  again  to  let  no  harm  hap- 
pen to  her.  The  shadow  haunted  him  still,  and 
it  deepened  when  she  was  gone. 

She  had  for  a traveling  companion  a man 
whom  she  knew  very  well — a strict,  upright 
churchman,  one  of  her  husband’s  most  esteemed 
parishioners.  She  had  been  especially  kind  and 
.attentive  to  this  man’s  family  when  there  had 
been  sickness  and  distress  among  them,  and 
he  now  made  it  a point  of  being  especially  kind 
and  attentive  to  her. 

“You  are  not  afraid  of  being  in  the  busy  city 
alone?”  was  his  question  when  about  to  part 
from  her  at  her  journey's  end. 

“Oh,  no.  When  are  you  going  back,  Mr. 
Wise?” 

“D.ay  hfter  to-morrow,  I guess,  Mrs.  Noble. 
Will  you  be  le.aving  so  soon  yourself  ?” 

“Probably  sooner.  I shall  leave  to-morrow, 
if  things  turn  out  as  I expect.” 

“Things  don’t  turn  out  as  we  expect  always, 
you  know.”  .Simple  words,  and  containing  as 
simple  and  homely  a truth ; but  how  often  did 
they  recur  to  her,  almost  in  the  guise  of  a 
prophecy,  in  days  to  come. 

She  sought,  and  found  without  trouble,  the 
.address  of  Cyril’s  friend,  and  a short  walk 
brought  her  to  his  office — the  office  that  h.ad 
been  his,  at  least.  It  had  changed  h.ands  now, 
and  a different  name  was  over  the  door.  Only 
a clerk  was  within,  and,  in  answer  to  her  inqui- 
ries, he  informed  her  that  Mr. had  left 


for  the  East  a fortnight  ago,  and  did  not  expect 
to  return. 

“Can  you  give  me  his  .address?”  asked  Alixe. 

“No,  ma'am;  I’m  sorry  I can’t.  Are  you  ill? 
Can  I do  anything  for  you?” 

The  clerk  was  little  more  than  a boy,  and 
had  all  a boy's  freshness  of  sympathy  for  .any 
one  in  trouble ; and  he  was  penetrating  enough 
to  see  that  his  visitor's  disappointment  was  of  a 
I more  than  ordinary  kind.  A de.adly  faintness 
assailed  her  for  a moment,  but  she  shook  it  off, 
and  managed  to  swallow  .a  little  water  front  a 
glassful  which  the  young  man  hastened  to  bring 
to  her. 

“No,  I am  not  ill.  I have  been  traveling, 
.and  am  a little  tired,”  she  explained.  “Many 
thanks.  I am  sorry  I troubled  you.” 

She  went  immediately  back  to  her  hotel,  a 
very  inexpensive  one,  in  a remote  location,  and 
was  going  up-stairs  to  her  room,  when  she  met 
a person  whom  she  instantly  recognized,  and 
whom,  of  all  persons,  she  had  least  expected  to 
meet  again.  This  individual — a portly  man,  in 
broadcloth,  with  a fat  face  that  ought  to  have 
been  good-humored,  but  bore  at  present  unmis- 
takable signs  of  vex.ation — glanced  at  her,  ran 
down  a few  steps,  stopped  suddenly,  turned, 
and  dashed  up  again,  overtaking  her  Just  as 
she  reached  the  first  landing. 

“ .Miss  Uubarry  1 I thought  I couldn’t  be  mis- 
taken. What  extraordinary  good  luck.  Bless 
me,  who’d  ever  have  thought  that  we’d  meet  on 
Western  soil?  Where  have  you  been,  and  what 
h.ave  you  been  doing  with  yourself  all  this  time?” 
he  cried,  extending  his  hand,  on  which  a dia- 
mond ring  glittered. 

Alixe  drew  back.  Somehow  she  was  terrified 
at  the  sight  of  this  man,  which  seemed  to  caiTy 
her  suddenly  back  to  the  life  of  long  ago. 

“I  am  not  living  here,  ?vlr.  dc  Forest.  I am 
only  in  the  city  for  a few  hours.  1 — please 
don’t  detain  me.  1 am  very  tired,  and  must 
rest.” 

“Tired!  You  look  tired  enough,”  he  said, 
with  a gl.ice  of  genuine  pity  at  her  haggard 
face.  “ 1 should  say  you  were  ill — or  in  trouble. 
Which  is  it?” 

“In  trouble,”  Alixe  answered,  bursting  into 
tears.  .She  was  completely  unnerved,  and  his 
compassionate  look  and  tone  broke  down  in  an 
instant  the  barrier  of  her  self-control.  Besides, 
he  had  been  kind  to  her  in  bygone  days,  and 
although  she  had  shrunk  from  him  in  the  first 
moment  of  their  meeting,  it  seemed  impossible 
now  to  reject  the  sympathy  he  was  eager  to 
offer.  • 

“Oh,  de.ir,  this  iss.ad  !”  he  exclaimed;  and  he 
hurried  her  into  a shabby  little  parlor,  that  was 
vacant,  and  there  succeeded,  w ithout  much  dif- 
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ficulty,  in  extorting  from  her  a partial  explana- 
tion of  the  cause  of  her  distress.  Her  true 
name  and  place  of  abode  she  carefully  with- 
held. 

“ I.ord  ! Lord  ! to  think  of  your  coming  to 
this!”  ejaculated  Mr.  de  Forest,  wiping  his 
flushed  brow  with  a cambric  kerchief  liberally 
scented  with  Maria  Farina  cologne.  “But  you 
clonH  mean  that  you’ve  dropped  your  profession 
surelyf' 

“Oh,  yes,"  Alixe  hurriedly  replied. 

“ No.  Why  on  earth  did  you  do  such  a thing? 
Anyhow,  I have  a proposal  to  make  to  you, 
which  dashed  into  my  head  the  very  minute  1 
I saw  you ; indeed,  1 may  say,  you  appeared  to 
me  in  the  light  of  a complete  godsend;  for  if 
ever  there  was  a man  in  a quandary  it's  me,  A. 
I*,  de  Forest,  at  this  present  moment,  and  it 
struck  me  that  nobody  could  help  me  out  of  it 
so  well  as  you.  I’ve  got  a term  at  the The- 

ater, with  Romeo  and  yuliet  for  the  opening 
night,  and  this  is  the  opening  night,  and  my 
Juliet  has  gone  and  got  ill.  'You  served  me  so 
yourself,  once,  you  remember.  I’m  always  un- 
fortunate with  my  Juliets ; there’s  a sort  of  fatal- 
ity seems  to  hang  over  them,  some  way.  Now 
it  used  to  be  your  best  role;  it’s  morally'impos- 
sible  that  you  should  have  forgotten  it.  There’s 
a rehearsal  at  three  this  afternoon — plenty  of 
time;  and  I’ll  pay  you  five  hundred  dollars, 
cash  down,  if  you’ll  consent  to  fill  the  bill.” 

Five  hundred  dollars!  The  room  seemed  to 
reel  before  Alixe.  She  put  up  her  hands.  “It 
is  impossible,”  she  said,  fiiintly.  “Quite  im- 
possible.” 

What  tempter  was  this  who  had  risen  before 
her? 

“Why  impossible?  You  know  you  haven’t 
forgotten — you  never  could  forget  your  Juliet 
to  your  dying  day.  And  my  offer  s a fair  one — 
you  can’t  deny  that.” 

“It  is  most  generous,”  said  Ali.xe,  in  a stifled 
voice.  Five  hundred  dollars!  In  her  present 
need  it  seemed  a fortune. 

“Just  for  one  night,  you  know;  no  trouble 
about  costumes  or  anything,  and  plenty  of  time 
to  rehearse.  And  I’m  quite  sure  you  can  t have 
forgotten,”  urged  the  man.ager.  It  was  on  this 
point  that  he  laid  most  stress ; probably,  it  was 
one  on  which  he  felt  a little  secret  anxiety,  not- 
withstanding his  assurance  to  the  contrary. 
How  could  she  ever  forget  it,  that  old,  familiar 
ridet  She  had  played  it  so  many,  many  times ; 
and  some  subtle  influence  seemed  to  transport 
her  back  now  to  the  nights  when  she  had  lis-  \ 
tened,  with  natural  exultation,  to  the  applause 
her  performance  had  called  forth.  For  the  mo- 
ment she  was  Alixe  Dubarry  again,  with  old 
ideas,  old  associations  all  revived. 


“It  is  impossible,”  she  rcpe.ated,  but  in  a 
vague,  uncertain  way  this  time,  as  if  in  a dream. 
Five  hundred  dollars — relief,  restored  health  to 
her  husband,  no»v  ill,  perh.ips  dying,  for  want 
of  aid ; disobedience  and  treachery  for  one 
night — one  single  night;  and  he  need  never 
know,  until  she  chose  to  confess,  and  would  not 
his  love  for  her  condone  the  crime? 

Crime!  Was  that  a crime  which  would  re- 
store happiness  to  their  home,  and  banish  the 
wolf.  Want,  from  their  door?  She  would  not 
compromise  her  husband’s  name  or  his  honor 
by  this  one  deviation  from  the  path  of  duty. 
Why  should  she  tell  him  that  she  had  not  ob- 
tained the  money  from  his  friend? 

The  manager  watched  her,  with,  at  least,  as 
much  shrewdness  as  comp.assion  in  his  glance; 
he  saw  that  he  was  gaining  the  advantage  over 
her,  and  resolved  to  follow  it  up.  At  heart  he 
thought  she  would  be  a simpleton  if  she  refused 
his  offer,  which  was,  undoubtedly,  a more  lib- 
eral one  than  he  would  have  made  to  any  lady 
whom  he  had  not  been  anxious  to  assist.  He 
had  always  liked  her,  this  pretty,  graceful  little 
actress,  who  had  never  done  discredit  to  her 
part,  and  never  been  unwilling  to  oblige ; and 
the  sight  of  her  wan  face  and  faltering  move- 
ments touched  his  heart,  remembering  her,  as 
he  did,  in  better  days. 

He  t.alked  on,  and  she  listened,  and  her  re- 
plies grew  weaker  as  the  temptation  waxed 
stronger — and  then — 

Yes,  her  consent  was  won.  She  would  play 
“Juliet”  once  more— for  the  Last  time.  And 
then  she  drove  all  thoughts  of  Cyril  from  her 
mind,  and  rushed  with  the  e.xcitement  of  de- 
lirium into  the  work  before  her. 

It  chanced,  by  rather  a singular  coincidence, 
that  Mr.  Andrew  Wise,  her  fellow-traveler,  h.ad 
taken  lodgings  at  the  same  hotel  with  herself. 

I He  was  standing  outside  the  door  th.at  evening 
I when  the  cab  arrived  which  Mr.  de  Forest  sent 
j for  her;  saw  her,  himself  unseen,  come  out 
and  enter  it;  heard  the  direction  gi/cn,  “To 

I the Theater,”  and  wondered  at  it ; and 

I finally,  impelled  by  some  reason  which  he  dould 
\ not  define,  determined  to  follow  her  there, 
j There  was  something  strange,  it  appeared  to 
j him,  in  the  fact  of  his  minister  s wife  going, 
under  such  unusual  circumstances,  to  so  un- 
usual a place.  He  got  a gallery  ticket,  and  en- 
I tered  as  the  curtain  rose  upon  the  first  act  of 
the  play. 

Six  months  later  a woman  who  had  once 
been  beautiful  lay  dying  of  consumption  in  a 
well-furnished  house  in  the  city.  She  was  sur- 
rounded by  every  comfort,  and  received  careful 
i attendance  from  persons  who  knew  her  only 
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under  a fictitious  name,  as  an  invalid  who  had 
been  placed  by  a physician  in  their  charge,  and 
who  had  endeared  herself  to  them  by  her  won- 
derful patience  and  humility,  which  shone  like 
stars  about  her  pathway,  gaining  constantly  a 
purer  luster  as  she  neared  its  end. 

There  is  a suffering  so  keen,  an  anguish  so 
intense,  that  words  are  too  feeble  to  portray 
the  sharpness  of  the  one,  or  measure  the  depth 
of  the  other;  and  tragedies  that  we  do  not 
dream  of  are  being  enacted  in  our  midst  every 
day. 

Let  us  open  this  woman’s  diary  and  sec  what 
it  contains.  The  entries  are  disconnected  and 
incomplete,  but  sufficient  to  give  us  an  insight 
into  her  inner  life. 

Here,  April  13th,  we  read: 

•‘I  feel,  with  ever-increasing  certainty,  that  my  days 
are  drawing  to  their  close,  and  with  this  certainty  the 
yearning  grows  stronger  to  be  permitted  to  sec  htm 
once  more.  To  look  into  his  eyes  and  know  myself 
forgiven — to  feel  the  clasp  of  his  hand,  the  touch  of  his 
lips  — nay,  even  to  look  at  him  from  a distance,  if  he 
should  count  me  unworthy  of  his  touch,  would  be  a 
happiness  so  great  that  I would  bear  it  with  me  to  my 
last  hour,  and  cherish  it  amid  the  pangs  of  death.  This 
silence,  this  utter  estrangement,  are  insupportable. 
Was  my  sin,  then,  so  great?  Can  tears  and  repentance 
never  blot  it  out? 

“Since  he  came  into  his  fortune  he  has  caused  me  to 
be  supplied  with  comforts,  even  luxuries,  of  every  kind. 
He  has  not  forgotten  me.  then.  It  is  some  consolation 
to  be  sure  even  of  that.  Perhaps  he  prays  for  me.  too. 
Yes.  I know  he  must,  for  he  is  a good  man,  and  I need 
his  prayers  so  much.'* 

Then,  under  the  date  of  June  loth  : 

“ I had  a fainting  fit  this  morning,  which  Mrs.  M , 

my  kind  nurse,  says  w.as  the  result  of  extreme  exh.aus- 
tion.  Rut  it  w.as  not  that  which  brought  it  on.  1 saw 
his  name  unexpectedly  in  one  of  the  newspapers,  and  it 
seemed  to  drive  all  the  blood  to  my  heart  and  suffocate 
me.  lie  ha.s  donated  a large  sum  to  a charitable  insti- 
tution ii^tliis  city,  and  Is  doing  much  for  the  relief  of 
the  ]X>or.  He  has  a generous,  princely  heart,  and  could 
not  steel  it,  i suppose,  against  any  ]>crson  who  was  not 

very  wicked I wonder  if  any  of  the  poor  people  at 

the  Flat  ever  think  of  me?  The  days  when  I used  to 
help  him  look  after  them  seem  to  me  now  like  a dream. 

“Speaking  of  dreams.  I dreamed  last  night  that  1 
was  playing  ‘Juliet.'  1 don't  know  where  I was,  or 
anything  alx>ut  it.  except  that  when  1 got  through,  there 
1 saw  hint,  standing  and  looking  at  me  with  such  stern 
eyes.  * It  was  for  your  sake,  dear,'  I said  to  him ; and 
then  his  slernitc;»s  seemed  to  vanish,  and  he  smiled. 


Docs  he  believe,  I wonder,  that  I did  do  it  — that  last 
lime — for  his  sake." 

Again,  some  weeks  later: 

“ I have  nearly  come  to  the  end  of  my  little  book. 
How*  straggling  and  odd  my  writing  has  become.  He 
could  scarcely  read  it,  I suppose.  I have  a fancy  that 
I should  like  him  to  have  it  after  I liave  become  only  a 
metnory  to  him.  Only  a memory — why,  that  is  all  that 
1 am  now.  But  he  must  not  see  it  while  I am  here. 
Afterward,  if  he  should  read  it,  he  would  find  out  how 
dearly  1 loved  him — how  dearly 

“I  had  to  slop  there.  It  is  useless  to  try God 

bless  you.  ray  own forgive " 

And  here  the  writing  trails  off  into  indistinct- 
ness. A few'  feeble,  illegible  strokes,  and  after 
that  a blank  page  or  two,  are  all  that  remain 
of  the  diary'. 

It  never  came  into  Cyril’s  possession.  Per- 
haps it  was  as  well  that  the  misery  of  reading 
those  pathetic  scraps  of  longing  and  regret  was 
not  added  to  the  misery  which  he  already  en- 
dured, and  still  endures. 

He  has  no  longer  the  burden  of  poverty  to 
struggle  under,  for  that  was  lifted  soon  after  his 
wife  left  home,  by  the  une.xpccted  thoughtful- 
ness of  a distant  relative,  who  bequeathed  him 
a handsome  fortune.  He  spends  his  money 
freely  on  everybody  but  himself.  His  ow*n  life 
is  one  perpetual  round  of  self-denial,  and  no 
smile  or  look  of  gladness  ever  illumines  his 
face.  What  memories  have  their  hiding  place 
down  deep  in  his  heart,  w'hat  thoughts  afflict 
him  day  by  day  and  hour  by  hour,  what  woeful 
dreams  haunt  his  brief  seasons  of  repose — one 
may  try  to  fancy,  but  can  never  know.  If,  in 
his  rigid  adherence  to  a fixed  principle  of  duty, 
he  has  chanced  to  overstep  that  line  where 
mercy  ends,  it  is,  perhaps,  no  fault  of  his.  His 
own  punishment  is,  at  least,  as  severe  as  that 
which  he  has  dealt  out  to  another. 

The  w'orld  judges  according  to  our  actions, 
and  its  judgment  is  frail.  It  is  good  to  believe 
that  in  a higher  world  our  motives  are  balanced 
against  our  faults.  Of  sinning  we  have  enough  ; 
but  there  is  also  rej>cntance,  and  for  repentance, 
forgiveness.  And  it  may  be  that  error  is  not 
always  counted  sin.  Some  day  all  shadows 
will  be  lifted,  and  error  will  be  lost  in  the  clear 
light  of  truth. 

But  in  this  life  the  shadow  will  never  be  lifted 
from  Cyril's  heart,  which  is  desolate,  like  his 
home.  Fannie  M.  P.  Deas. 
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To  the  great  body  of  Americans,  our  neigh- 
boring republic  on  the  south  is  an  unknown 
land,  a terra  incognita,  concerning  which  vague 
and  unsatisfactory  ideas  are  entertained.  Ger- 
many and  France  are  farther  from  our  shores, 
and  Japan,  Australia,  and  China  are  half  way 
round  the  globe,  but  the  average  American  citi- 
zen is  better  informed  concerning  these  coun- 
tries— their  peoples  and  customs,  their  re- 
sources, geography,  and  political  institutions — 
than  he  is  regarding  Mexico,  with  its  long  line 
of  contiguous  territory  immediately  to  our 
south.  Certain  impressions  prevail  in  which 
truth  is  blended  with  error ; but  the  tendency 
is  to  exaggerate  the  bad  and  underestimate  the 
good  in  the  composition  of  our  neighbor  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  truth  itself  is  not  clear- 
ly defined  or  appreciated.  Romance  has  lent 
itself  readily  to  the  support  of  the  prevailing 
misconceptions. 

Somewhere  down  under  the  southern  horizon 
is  supposed  to  be  a goodly  land.  The  sunlight 
pours  over  it  in  a golden  flood,  and  the  yellow 
hazes  of  perpetual  summer  float  in  its  valleys. 
Tropical  forests  reach  away  into  the  blue  dis- 
tance— the  palm,  the  cocoa-nut,  and  the  tower- 
ing cactus.  The  yellow  mango  glistens  among 
the  dark  green  leaves,  and  olive-buds  and  or- 
ange-blooms load  the  air  with  their  sweet  odors. 
A thousand  “strange,  bright  birds,  on  starry 
wings”  flutter  and  carol  amid  the  foli.'ige.  Val- 
leys, rich  in  nature's  gifts  of  wood  and  stream, 
plow  green  furrows  through  the  land ; blue 
mountains  rise  on  either  hand,  apd  snow-capped 
peaks  push  their  white  lips  up  close  to  heaven. 

Such  were  my  preconceived  ideas  of  the  ex- 
ternal physical  aspect  of  this  southern  world 
before  I had  placed  iny  foot  upon  its  shore. 
But  this  was  not  all.  At  night  I dreamed  the 
moon  came  out  and  filled  the  valleys  with  mel- 
low light.  I could  see  tropic  lakes,  lying  still, 
and  deep,  and  clear,  with  the  starlight  reflected 
from  their  bosoms.  The  tinkling  of  soft  guitars 
stole  in  and  out  upon  the  air  of  night.  Dark 
eyes  flashed  from  bower  and  trellised  window, 
and  the  liquid  music  of  the  Spanish  tongue 
was  suggestive  of  limitless  love,  and  life,  and 
passion. 

And  then  there  was  another  picture.  The 
women  of  this  fair  land  were  all  beautiful  and 
good ; the  land  itself  was  God's  own ; but  the 
men— the  representative  Mexican  citizen — was 
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a treacherous,  bloodthirsty,  stage-robbing,  rev- 
olution-provoking individual.  He  dressed  in  a 
broad  hat,  a leather  suit,  sprinkled  over  with 
buttons  and  silver  spangles,  a pair  of  spurs  and 
a gay  sarape.  He  was  always  armed  to  the 
teeth,  and  carried  a long  dark  coil  at  his  sad- 
dle-bow. He  was  graceful  and  polite,  hand- 
some, jealous,  and  lazy ; quick  to  settle  all  dis- 
putes with  knife  or  pistol,  by  fair  means  or  foul, 
and  finding  the  chief  joy  of  his  existence  in  in- 
citing revolutions  against  the  Government  and 
waylaying  the  lumbering  stage-coach.  Watches 
were  rare  articles  in  Mexico.  People  seldom 
slept  in  beds,  and  the  staples  of  diet  were  the 
traditional,  historical,  and  long-suffering  arti- 
cles known  as  tortillas  and  chile  Colorado,  or 
red  peppers.  According  to  this  gratuitous  esti- 
mate, feuds,  anarchy,  and  civil  disturbances  lent 
a constant  zest  and  romantic  charm  to  first- 
class  Mexican  society,  and  the  lover  of  excite- 
ment and  adventure  could  find  no  finer  field  for 
the  gratification  of  his  tastes.  But  if  I have 
since  learned  somewhat  of  the  folly  and  ex- 
travagance of  my  early  Mexican  day-dreams, 
1 fear  there  are  others  who  still  indulge  them. 

A few  months  since,  a gentleman  took  his 
seat  beside  me  on  a westward  bound  train.  He 
was  well  dressed  and  pleasant  mannered,  and 
talked  intelligently  upon  the  current  topics  of 
the  day,  both  in  America  and  Europe.  1 was 
congratulating  myself  upon  having  found  so 
agreeable  a traveling  companion,  when  an  allu- 
sion was  made  to  Mexico,  and,  on  learning  that 
1 had  been  there,  he  astounded  me  by  request- 
ing to  be  informed  if  Mexico  was  still  a colony 
of  Great  Brit.ain. 

On  another  occasion,  while  talking  with  a 
Boston  lady,  a casual  allusion  was  made  to  the 
revolutionary  condition  of  our  sister  republic, 
when  she  turned  upon  me  with  the  query  : 

“What  about  these  Mexican  wars.’  Are  they 
constantly  fighting  among  themselves,  or  with 
the  surrounding  nations?” 

While  1 have  no  malicious  purpose  to  sub- 
serve in  thus  poking  fun  at  my  whilom  friends, 
I cannot  avoid  being  reminded  by  their  ques- 
tions of  the  great  ignorance  existing  in  this 
country  respecting  our  next-door  neighbor. 
We  often  hear  the  remark  made,  and  the  news- 
papers are  constantly  repeating  it,  that  we  should 
have  closer  and  more  cordial  relations  with  Mex- 
ico, politically,  socially,  and  commercially.  But 
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here,  as  a ^'cneral  thinj,  the  matter  ends,  and 
no  one  tcl!t  ns  just  what  is  to  be  done  to  bring 
about  so  di  ■,irable  a result.  Nor  is  it  a prob- 
lem of  easy  solution.  ‘^San  Francisco  should 
control  the  commerce  of  the  west  coast  of  Me.s- 
ico.”  Such  is  the  stereotyped  newspaper  com- 
ment. How  can  this  thing  be  accomplished.^ 
A satisf.ictory  answer  to  the  natural  in(|uiry  is 
not  made.  The  political  or  internation.nl  rela- 
tions of  our  Government  with  that  of  Mexico 
should  be  more  cordial  and  harmonious.  Why 
is  it  not  so.’  Nobody  knows.  The  Christian 
and  enlightened  people  of  the  United  States 
should  exercise  a moral  influence  upon  the 
Mexican  nation,  such  as  should  tend  to  elev.nte 
the  masses  of  her  population  from  the  condition 
of  ignorance  and  degradation  into  which  they 
are  now  sunk.  Is  this  force  at  work?  And  if 
not,  why  not? 

I have  not  proposed,  in  this  brief  paper,  to 
attempt  a systematic  answer  to  these  questions, 
nor  do  1 know  that  1 could  do  so  satisfactorily ; 
but  a residence  of  nearly  five  years  in  the  Mex- 
ican capital,  with  exceptional  opportunities  for 
observing  and  acquiring  information,  has  con- 
vinced me  of  the  fact  that  the  great  necessity, 
the  step  which  must  precede  all  others  in  the 
bringing  about  of  the  most  satisfactory  rela- 
tions, is  a more  thorough  mutual  acquaintance 
of  the  two  peoples.  They  must  learn  to  know 
each  other's  habits,  wants,  and  modes  of  thought. 
They  must  get  rid  of  old  prejudices  and  miscon- 
ceptions respecting  each  other,  and  take  a char- 
itable view  of  faults  which  are  the  natural  out- 
growth of  ancient  errors  and  superstitions,  for 
which  the  present  generation  is  not  responsible. 
They  should  study  the  geography,  history,  polit- 
ical institutions,  literature,  and  natural  resources 
each  of  the  others  country.  In  the  linited 
States  the  study  of  F'rcnch  .and  German  in  our 
schools  should  give  way  to  .Spanish,  and,  vice 
versti,  the  study  of  English  should  be  made  ob- 
ligatory in  the  public  schools  of  Mexico. 

The  process  is  a slow  one.  No  sudden  rev- 
olution of  sentiment  can  be  brought  about  in 
cither  countr)’.  The  trade  of  Mexico  cannot 
be  appropriated  in  a day,  or  a week,  or  a 
year,  nor  can  it  be  made  manifest  at  once  to 
the  people  of  the  two  countries  that  their  best 
interests  are  identical,  and  that  fraternity  is 
their  best  policy.  This  must  all  come  about 
slowly  and  patiently.  One  need  not,  however, 
look  far  ahead  in  the  history  of  this  country  to 
perceive  the  utility  and  the  necessity  of  such  a 
course.  When  increased  railroading,  telegraph- 
ing, and  steam -boating  facilities  shall  have 
brought  the  two  nationalities  into  closer  con- 
tact, those  men  who  have  been  thus  educated 
will  have  every  advantage  in  all  the  avenues  in- 


volving reciprocal  interests,  .and  the  intelligent 
American  merchant  will  know  that  in  this  way- 
alone  ran  he  compete  with  his  F.uropean  riv.al. 

Mexico  is,  in  m.any  respects,  a most  wonder- 
ful country.  Taken  as  a whole,  her  climate, 
soil,  and  materi.d  richness  are  wonderful.  Her 
history  is  w-onderful  and  full  of  romance.  Her 
mountain  scenery  is  unsurpassed.  Her  people 
are  picturesque  and  hospitable,  and  many  of 
them  live  wonderfully  close  to  nature.  Her 
politics,  not  unlike  our  own,  are  often  wonder- 
fully mixed,  and  the  customs,  habits,  and  relig- 
ion of  her  people  are  fruitful  sources  of  w on- 
derment to  the  stranger  upon  her  shores. 

I--x-Minister  Foster,  in  his  published  letter  of 
October  9,  1878,  to  the  Manufacturers’  Associ- 
tion  of  the  North-west,  at  Chicago,  in  alluding 
to  the  natural  richness  of  the  country,  and  its 
admirable  position  for  commerce  between  two 
oceans,  m.akes  use  of  the  following  language  ; 

"No  person  can  visit  Mexico  without  being  struck 
with  its  marvelous  natural  resources,  its  fertility  of  soil, 
its  genial  climate,  anti  its  capacity  to  sustain  a large 
population  and  extensive  commerce.  The  motto  of  its 
patron  saint  is  a recognition  of  these  gifts  and  capabil- 
ities: 'The  I-ord  hath  not  dealt  so  with  any  nation.' 

It  can  produce  all  the  coffee  consumed  in  the 

United  States.  It  has  a greater  area  of  sugar-produc- 
ing lands  than  Cuba,  and  of  equal  fertility.  Its  capac- 
ity for  the  production  of  vegetable  textiles  is  equal  to 
any  country  in  the  world.  Almost  all  the  tropical  drugs 
and  all  the  fruits  of  the  world  can  be  cultivated  success- 
fully. Its  varied  climate  admits  of  the  growth  of  all  the 
cereals  of  all  the  zones.  Its  ranges  afford  the  widi-st 
scope  and  the  best  conditions  for  wool  and  stock-rais- 
ing. And,  most  of  all,  skillful  American  mining  engi- 
neers who  have  examined  the  matter,  claim  that  its 
mineral  wealth,  yet  hidden  away  in  the  recesses  of  its 
mountain  ranges,  is  superior  to  that  of  C.ilifornia, 
Nevada,  or  Australia." 

Covering  altogether  an  area  of  about  one 
million  square  miles,  and  extending  as  far  south 
.as  the  fifteenth  parallel  of  north  latitude,  the 
soil  of  Mexico  slopes  gradually  up  from  a tropic 
oce.an  on  either  side,  until  a vast  central  table- 
land is  formed,  ranging  from  four  to  eight  thou- 
s.and  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  To  this 
fact  is  due  its  varied  climate  and  the  limitless 
variety  of  its  vegetable  products. 

Starting  from  the  sea  shore  and  directing  his 
course  inland,  the  traveler  finds  as  he  proceeds 
that  he  is  gradually  rising  through  the  different 
gradations  of  the  torrid  zone  and  entering  upon 
temperate  latitudes.  This  he  c.an  at  once  de- 
tect from  the  decreasing  heat,  and,  more  p.ar- 
ticularly,  from  the  change  in  the  style  of  vege- 
tation which  surrounds  him.  A run  over  the 
railro.ad  from  the  gulf  port  of  Vera  Cruz  to  the 
City  of  Mexico  is  a revelation  to  the  intelligent 
stranger.  This  is  the  only  completed  line  of 
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railroad  in  ihc  republic.  The  distance  betsveen 
the  two  points  is  about  two  hundred  and  sixty 
miles,  the  run  being  made  in  a little  over 
eighteen  hours.  There  is  probably  no  road  of 
equal  length  in  the  world  upon  which  the  trav- 
eler can  pass  so  rapidly  from  torrid  to  temper- 
ate zone — from  the  region  of  the  palm  to  that 
of  the  pine — and  through  so  varying  a pano- 
rama of  wonder  and  beauty,  as  upon  this  .Mex- 
ican road.  Leaving  the  hot,  fever-ridden  sea 
coast  at  V'era  Cruz,  where  death  and  the  black 
•vomito  have  maintained  a reign  of  terror  since 
the  landing  of  the  first  Spaniard,  your  car  rolls 
westward  for  a couple  of  hours  over  a level 
sand  plain,  covered  with  low,  dense  vegetation, 
interspersed  here  and  there  with  giant  trees, 
many  of  them  leafless  and  apparently  dead. 
The  buzzard,  or  sopitolt,  as  the  natives  call 
him,  loves  these  solitudes,  and  countless  num- 
bers of  them  are  forever  perched  along  the 
naked  limbs,  or  flapping  curiously  past  your 
car  window.  From  this  low  plain  the  road 
gradually  emerges,  the  country  begins  to  roll  a 
little,  the  foot-hills  draw  near,  the  vegetation 
takes  on  another  tinge  and  form,  and  before 
you  can  fully  make  up  your  mind  to  the  change 
you  are  skirting  the  banks  of  a limpid  stream, 
with  picturesque  hills  on  either  side.  The  as- 
cent is  now  rapid,  and  a charming  panorama  of 
mountain,  stream,  and  caiipn,  with  occasional 
glimpses  of  the  Gulf  of  Me.xico  in  the  distance, 
is  before  you.  Your  car  is  headed  bravely  for 
the  heart  of  the  Cordillera,  which  rises,  blue 
and  mysterious,  far  above  you;  and  now  and 
then,  as  you  twist  and  curve  about  the  canons, 
glimpses  may  be  had  from  the  car  window  of 
the  white  cone  of  Orizaba,  which  lifts  its  pale 
tip  up  so  close  to  heaven  that  the  Indians  call 
it  the  Mountain  of  the  Star. 

The  construction  of  this  road,  which  is  due 
to  an  English  company,  is  one  of  the  boldest  of 
engineering  feats.  In  addition  to  the  natural 
difficulties  to  be  overcome,  the  work  was  de- 
layed and  embarrassed,  and  the  expense  im- 
mensely increased,  by  the  revolutions  and  civil 
disturbances  which  have  so  long  distracted  our 
unhappy  neighbor.  So  great  were  the  difficul- 
ties of  all  kinds  which  had  to  be  surmounted, 
that  this  comparatively  short  road,  which  was 
commenced  in  the  year  1837,  was  not  fully 
completed  until  the  year  1872,  and  the  expense 
of  the  construction  exceeded  forty  millions  of 
dollars.  It  is  the  natural  difficulties,  however, 
which  have  been  overcome  by  the  skill  of  the 
engineer,  which  make  this  road  remarkable. 
Mexico  City  is  7,500  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  but  the  road  reaches  at  one  point  an  eleva- 
tion of  about  8,000  feet.  This  elevation  is  not 
reached  by  slow  gradations,  but  is  overcome  at 


once  by  a system  of  grades,  and  tunnels,  and 
bridges,  such  as  is  not  found  anywhere  else  on 
this  continent.  The  heaviest  grades  are  on  the 
eastern  slope  of  the  mountains.  From  a point 
forty-six  miles  below  Hoca  del  Monte,  the  sum- 
mit station,  there  is  a rise  of  4,500  feet.  From 
a point  thirteen  miles  Irelow  this  same  station 
the  rise  is  3,600  feet.  The  larger  part  of  this 
last  mentioned  rise  is  a continuous  four  per 
cent,  grade.  To  better  illustrate  it,  you  are 
climbing  the  mountain  in  a car  fifty  feet  long, 
the  lower  end  of  which  is  two  feet  below  the 
upper  end.  The  engines  used  on  this  road  are 
English  monsters  of  the  Fairlie  patent.  They 
are  double-enders,  have  two  smoke-stacks  and 
twelve  driving-wheels,  and  weigh  over  sixty 
tons.  The  ease  with  which  they  handle  a 
heavy  train  on  a mountain  side  is  admirable, 
but  their  complicated  machinery  makes  them 
liable  to  get  out  of  order,  and  American  loco- 
motives arc  gradually  taking  their  place. 

The  scenery  along  the  entire  line  of  this 
route,  after  entering  the  mountains,  is  grand 
and  picturesque  in  the  extreme,  the  much  ad- 
mired views  in  the  Sierra  Nevada  along  the 
line  of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  sinking  into 
insignificance  in  comparison  and  in  thrilling  in- 
terest. Your  car  twists  in  and  out  among  the 
mountains,  now  on  the  verge  of  a dizzy  preci- 
pice, now  suspended  in  mid-air  from  a curving 
bridge  over  a foaming  waterfall,  and  now  div- 
ing with  a wild  shriek  into  the  darkness  of  a 
tunneled  ambuscade.  The  track  on  all  sides 
of  you  seems  to  form  a systeraless  labyrinth, 
and  the  whirling,  changing  vegewtion  all  con- 
spire to  thrill  with  ple.asurable  excitement  and 
interest.  In  a few  hours’  time  you  have  risen 
from  the  region  of  the  rice  plant,  the  sugar- 
cane, and  the  orange  to  the  wheat  plains  of  the 
upper  table-land,  and  the  burning  sands  of  Vera 
Cruz  have  been  exchanged  for  the  cooling  shad- 
ows of  Orizaba,  with  its  crown  of  eternal  snow. 
The  verdict  of  all  travelers  who  reach  the  City 
of  Mexico  is,  that  the  ride  over  this  road  is 
alone  worth  the  expense  and  the  trouble  of  a 
trip  to  Mexico. 

The  Valley  of  Mexico  itself  has  been  too 
often  described  to  warrant  more  than  a passing 
allusion.  [Nature  has  been  kind  to  this  fair  land, 
and  the  Valley  of  Mexico,  with  its  lakes  and 
streams  and  groves,  is  as  beautiful  to-day  as  it 
was  when  Cortez  looked  down  upon  it  for  the 
first  time  from  the  wooded  hights  of  Ixtaci- 
huatl.  The  lakes  have  receded  somewhat,  and 
the  city  in  their  midst  has  changed  its  smoking 
teacales  for  a hundred  gilded  church  domes, 
pointing  skyward;  but  the  sunlight  and  the 
mountains  have  lost  no  charm.  To  the  south- 
east of  the  city,  and  at  a distance  of  about  fifty 
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miles,  rife  the  snow-capped  volcano  of  Popo- 
catepetl and  its  companion  peak  of  Ixtacihuatl, 
or  the  Woman  in  White. 

The  desire  to  ascend  this  volcano,  and  look 
down  into  its  smokini;  bosom,  early  takes  pos- 
session of  the  wanderer  in  An.ahuac.  The  tra- 
ditions connected  with  the  spot,  and  the  old  In- 
dian superstitions — of  which  Prescott  has  told 
us — the  m.agnificcnt  view  to  be  h.ad  from  the 
summit,  and  the  novelty  and  adventure  of  the 
ascent,  are  powerful  temptations  to  the  aver.a"e 
mortal  from  less  favored  lands  to  take  his  life 
in  his  hand  and  scale  the  snowy  hiyhts.  A 
mountain  is  such  .a  beautiful  thing  in  the  dis- 
t.ance,  so  cloud -like  and  soft,  that  it  is  hard  to 
believe  th.at  it  is  cold  and  cruel  and  fickle  upon 
a nearer  approach.  But  such  must  ever  be  the 
conclusion  of  those  who  venture  high  up  into 
the  snow  wastes  of  .a  Mexican  volcano.  1 was 
early  taken  with  this  wild  love,  and,  in  com- 
pany with  two  others  as  deeply  enamored  as 
myself,  took  advantage  of  the  first  opportunity 
to  make  the  ascent.  We  started,  with  our  In- 
dian guides,  on  the  abrupt  incline  in  the  early 
morning,  and  for  eight  long  weary  hours  strug- 
gled upward,  through  black  volcanic  sand,  and 
over  the  slippery,  treacherous  ice,  cutting  our 
footsteps  with  a spade,  foot  by  foot,  as  we  ad- 
vanced, until,  exhausted  and  faint,  at  two  o’clock 
in  the  afternoon  we  flung  ourselves  down  at  the 
outer  edge  of  a great,  black,  smoking  gulf,  the 
crater  of  Popocatepetl. 

This  point  had  not  been  reached,  however, 
without  great  suffering  and  distress.  On  near- 
ing the  crater  we  were  met  by  the  emerging 
sulphur  fumes,  which,  together  with  the  light 
air  and  intense  fatigue,  made  sad  havoc  in  our 
party.  All  ideas  of  sport  had  long  since  de- 
parted. Our  heads  seemed  ready  to  burst  with 
throbbing  pains,  and  the  cold  was  bitter  and 
sharp  when  we  stopped  for  a moment’s  rest. 
One  of  our  number  finally  gave  out,  and  was 
placed  in  the  hands  of  two  Indians,  who  literal- 
ly carried  him  over  the  last  few  hundred  yards 
of  the  ascent.  The  first  view  of  the  crater  is 
startling.  There  is  no  preparation  for  it,  noth- 
ing in  sight  to  indicate  its  presence.  You  find 
yourself  suddenly  stopped  on  the  edge  of  a wall 
of  ice,  and  looking  down  into  a smoking  gulf 
two  thousand  feet  deep.  It  is  a perfect  picture 
of  death  and  desolation,  and  as  you  stand  there, 
with  throbbing  temples,  wonder  stricken,  the 
gloomy  abyss  seems  still  more  death  like,  from 
contrast  with  the  beautiful  world  on  every  side 
of  it.  The  form  of  the  crater  of  this  mountain 
is  nearly  circular — slightly  elliptical,  with  the 
elongation  extending  from  north  to  south.  It 
is  entered  from  the  north,  where  the  lip  of  the 
opening  is  lower  than  at  any  other  point.  Al- 


though in  rc.ality  over  three  miles  in  circum- 
ference, its  immense  depth  and  abrupt  sides 
m.ake  it  appear  much  smaller;  one  might  think 
that  he  could  throw  a stone  across  it.  On  every' 
side  the  mountain  rises  to  a sharp  comb,  bor- 
dering on  this  chasm,  and  in  one  or  two  places 
only  is  there  sullicicnt  room  for  a person  to 
stand. 

When  all  the  stragglers  had  cotne  up,  a con- 
sultation was  held,  and  it  was  decided  that  it 
was  too  late  to  go  down  that  day,  and  that  we 
must  s|)cnd  the  night  in  the  crater.  Waving 
adieu  to  the  world,  we  clambered  down  the 
wall  of  ice,  and  found  ourselves  on  a ntirrow 
strip  of  warm  sand,  overtopping  what  is  known 
as  the  interior  lip.  From  this  point  there  is  a 
treacherous  descent  of  seventy-live  feet  to  the 
point  where  the  wall  of  the  crater  becomes  ab- 
rupt and  perpendicul.ar ; and  here,  on  an  over- 
hanging rock,  is  planted  a rickety  old  windlass 
on  which  the  sulphur-miners  ascend  and  de- 
scend. The  windlass  is  worked  by  hand.  There 
is  no  cage  or  basket  at  the  end  of  the  coil.  \oa 
are  tied  into  a loop  at  the  end  of  the  rope,  like 
a box  of  sulphur,  and  lowered  away  over  the 
smoking  abyss,  the  bottom  of  which  is  three 
hundred  feet  beneath  you.  One  by  one  we 
were  low  ered  over  the  precipice  in  this  manner, 
and  then  commenced  a most  treacherous  and 
diflicult  descent  over  the  sloping  pile  of  debris, 
from  the  base  of  the  precipice,  fifteen  hundred 
feet  down  to  the  very  bottom  of  the  crater,  where 
the  only  place  of  safety  is  to  be  found.  We 
h.ad  hardly  commenced  this  perilous  descent 
when  a tremendous  report  saluted  our  ears,  and 
a hundred  tons  of  rocks  went  crashing  past  us 
on_the  left  and  rolled  into  the  bottom  of  the 
chasm.  This  was  a mode  of  salutation  that  w e 
had  not  anticipated,  but  it  soon  became  evident 
that  the  ability  to  dodge  rocks  was  the  only 
guarantee  of  safety  here.  Owing  to  the  alter- 
nate action  of  heat  and  cold,  the  sides  of  the 
crater  have  become  completely  rotten,  and  dur- 
ing the  heat  of  the  day  immense  quantities  of 
rocks  are  constantly  falling.  Toward  morning 
they  freeze  in  again,  and  all  remains  quiet  for 
a while.  During  the  p.ast  twenty  years  many 
men  have  been  killed  on  this  spot  by  these  ava- 
lanches of  stones.  In  order  to  protect  them- 
selves, the  sulphur-miners  have  built  little  huts 
in  the  crevices  among  the  huge  bowlders  at  the 
center  of  the  crater.  Some  dying  convulsion 
swelled  up  a little  mound  at  this  point,  and  only 
the  larger  bowlders,  falling  from  the  highest 
peaks,  ever  reach  it.  There  is  still  danger  on 
one  side,  however,  from  ordinary  stones,  and 
when  that  startling  word,  /.'Wfm,  rings  out 
through  the  chasm,  the  men  come  swanning 
out  of  the  mines  like  a flock  of  quails,  and  hide 
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themselves  in  well  known  places  of  safely.  On 
entering  the  crater,  no  one  escapes  the  dread 
malaria  of  the  spot.  Indian  and  White  Man 
alike  go  down,  with  flying  pains  in  the  head, 
and  a nauseating  feeling  at  the  stomach  that 
is  worse  than  sea-sickness,  Conklin,  of  all  our 
party,  seemed  most  afl'ected.  He  had  strength 
enough  to  crawl  to  one  of  the  huts,  and  there 
he  sank  down  on  a mat  in  an  almost  insensible 
condition.  It  was  not  long  before  the  rest  of 
us  joined  him,  and  then  commenced  one  of  the 
most  unpleasant  nights  I ever  spent.  Seven  of 
of  us  were  confined  in  a space  of  about  six  by 
seven  feet.  It  was  impossible  for  any  man  to 
stretch  him.self  out  at  full  length.  Nearly  all 
of  us  were  deathly  sick,  and  combined  with 
these  discomforts  was  the  constant  fear  of  being 
crushed  by  the  falling  rocks.  All  night  long 
they  fell  with  fearful  reverberating  echoes  from 
the  surrounding  cliffs.  We  were  told  that  more 
than  usual  came  down,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  preceding  day  had  been  a little  warmer 
than  common.  In  contrast  with  the  booming 
sound  of  these  flying  bowlders,  came  the  suck- 
ing, surging  sound  of  the  great  respiradcros  all 
around  us.  These  breathing  holes,  or  vapor- 
jets,  are  six  in  number.  They  are  in  constant 
action,  and  throw  off  immense  quantities  of 
smoke  and  vapor,  with  now  and  then  a lurid 
tongue  of  flame.  All  the  heat  of  the  crater  is 
not  confined  to  these  spots,  however.  Little 
jets  of  steam  creep  out  from  every  crevice,  all 
the  rocks  are  warm,  and  it  is  impossible  to  find 
a place  to  lie  down  where  you  are  not  torment- 
ed by  curling  whiffs  of  sulphur  smoke  rising 
from  the  earth  beneath  you.  Toward  midnight 
1 found  it  impossible  to  endure  my  cramped 
position  in  the  hut  any  longer.  Every  muscle 
in  my  body  ached,  and,  as  sleep  was  out  of  the 
question,  1 gathered  up  my  blanket  and  made 
my  way  out  into  the  open  air.  A scene  of  the 
most  weird  and  awful  character  presented  itself 
The  crater  seemed  full  of  smoke.  Detached 
clouds  of  vapor  waved  themselves  back  and 
forth  along  the  cliffs  like  ghosts,  and  as  I list- 
ened to  the  hoarse  breathing  of  that  mysterious 
power  which  I could  not  see,  I thought  of  the 
wild  Artec  legends  connected  with  the  spot, 
and,  in  my  superstitious  mood,  I half  believed 
that  the  restless  spirits  of  their  departed  chiefs 
had  risen  to  confront  and  haunt  me  for  my  in- 
trusion into  their  dread  abode. 

Between  two  rocks  on  the  southern  cliff  the 
moon  looked  down  blood -red.  I thought  of 
eruptions  and  earthquakes,  and  although  I knew 
the  peculiar  appearance  of  the  moon  was  due  to 
an  optical  delusion  produced  by  the  smoke,  I 
could  not  divest  myself  of  the  feeling  that  1 was 
tre.ading  on  Plutonian  territory,  and  that  I 


might  at  any  moment  be  shot  out  into  space. 
Next  morning  every  one  was  better,  with  the 
e.xception  of  Conklin.  Noon  came,  .and  he  re- 
vived a little,  but  this  spell  was  followed  early 
in  the  afternoon  by  another  of  the  most  alarm- 
ing character.  His  face  turned  to  the  most 
ghastly  color,  his  senses  entirely  left  him,  and 
he  lay  in  the  bottom  of  the  hut  like  a dead  man. 
It  was  impossible  to  get  out  now  before  morn- 
ing, and,  as  we  had  no  medicines  or  mode  of 
giving  relief,  our  anxiety  was  painful.  The  sec- 
ond night  in  the  infierno  was  much  the  same  as 
the  first,  with  the  exception  tlmt  Thomas  and  I 
slept  outside  the  hut.  We  had  become  indiffer- 
ent to  the  danger  from  falling  rocks  by  this 
time,  and  preferred  the  sky  and  the  stars  and 
the  risk  to  the  dismal  interior  of  the  hut.  As 
soon  as  it  was  d.aylight,  everything  was  made 
ready  for  our  climb  up  into  the  world  .again. 
Conklin  still  lay  insensible,  and  it  was  with 
heavy  hearts  that  we  carried  him  out  and  strap- 
ped him  on  the  back  of  a stalwart  Indian.  To 
get  him  up  those  cliffs  alive  seemed  an  impossi- 
bility; but  it  was  death  to  remain,  so  there  was 
no  choice.  Inch  by  inch,  and  almost  dragging 
him  in  some  places,  we  got  him  up  over  the 
slanting  dibris  to  the  foot  of  the  perpendicular 
wall.  It  took  ne.arly  two  hours  to  do  that,  and 
then,  lashing  him  like  a de.ad  body  to  another 
Indian,  he  was  hoisted  up  over  the  cliff.  As 
the  rope  tightened  on  him,  and  he  rose  higher 
and  higher,  with  he.ad  and  arms  dangling,  there 
was  not  a man  among  us  who  expected  to  find 
him  alive  when  he  reached  the  top.  In  this  ex- 
pectation we  were  happily  disappointed,  how- 
ever, for  on  reaching  him  we  could  still  detect 
traces  of  life.  Placing  him  in  charge  of  two  of 
the  most  trustworthy  native  mountaineers,  we 
mounted  the  outer  lip,  and  stood  once  more  in 
the  world.  Never  did  old  Mother  Earth  seem 
so  beautiful.  We  fell  .as  Lazarus  must  have  felt 
when  he  rose  from  the  grave ; and  when,  a few 
hours  later,  we  found  ourselves  down  among 
the  fragrant  pines  near  the  mountain’s  base,  and 
our  exhausted  companion,  revived  by  the  fresh- 
er, denser  air,  opened  his  eyes  with  a look  of 
recognition,  we  felt  that  our  ambition  for  vol- 
cano climbing  was  .abundantly  satisfied. 

Returning,  however,  from  this  digression,  the 
question  naturally  presents  itself;  How  is  it  th:it 
a country  so  rich  in  material  resources,  and  so 
blessed  by  N.aturc  with  all  that  man  desires  to 
make  him  happy  and  contented,  is  so  b.ackward 
in  the  march  of  civilization,  and  so  slow  in  de- 
veloping its  latent  stores  of  material  wealth?  I 
think  there  is  but  one  answer  to  this  question, 
and  that  is  the  revolutionary  condition  of  the 
country,  and  the  absence  of  a firm,  strong  gov- 
ernment to  enforce  law  and  order,  and  make 
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life  and  property  secure.  Is  there  any  excuse 
for  tliis  condition  of  thinf;s,  and  have  Mexican 
revolutions,  as  a general  rule,  had  any  higher 
aim  than  plunder  and  the  venting  of  a morbid 
spirit  of  unrest?  I think  1 c.an  answer  affirma- 
tively to  both  these  ipierics.  The  population  of 
Mexico  is  between  eight  and  nine  millions,  three- 
fourths  of  whom  are  full-blooded  descendants  of 
the  original  Indian  inhabitants.  These  people, 
after  the  .Spanish  conquest,  and  for  nearly  three 
hundred  years,  were  ground  down  under  the 
heel  of  a selfish  and  heartless  despotism.  The 
peon  system  was  in  full  force — a system  which, 
in  its  practical  workings,  reduced  the  condition 
of  the  masses  to  the  level  of  slavery.  Educa- 
tion w.as  c.xcluded,  and  priestly  superstitions  and 
tyrannies  encounaged  and  fostered.  The  most 
oppressive  trade  laws  and  regulations  were  en- 
forced, and  the  whole  policy  of  the  Spanish  Gov- 
ernment was  directed  toward  crushing  out  the 
light,  liberty,  and  manhood  of  an  unfortunate 
people,  and  making  them  blind  contributors  to 
the  wciilth  of  Spain.  As  late  as  iSio,  a Span- 
ish edict  was  in  force  to  the  effect  that  the  grape 
should  not  be  cultivated  in  Mexico  — that  the 
colony  should  not  compete  with  the  mother 
country  in  the  manufacture  of  wine;  and  it  w.as 
the  ruthless  enforcement  of  this  edict  by  the 
Spanish  soldiery,  who  descended  upon  the  vine- 
yards of  the  priest,  Miguel  Hidalgo,  and  de- 
stroyed his  vines,  which  induced  the  brave  old 
man  to  raise  his  voice  against  Spanish  tyranny, 
and  on  the  night  of  the  15th  of  September,  1810, 
the  6rst  cry  for  Mexican  independence  was  sent 
ringing  through  the  hand.  The  people  did  not 
know  what  it  meant,  but  they  knew  that  they 
were  miserable  and  unhappy.  They  had  heard 
of  the  Gre.at  Republic  on  the  north,  and  that 
the  people  there  ruled  themselves  and  were  con- 
tented and  prosperous.  Liberty  was  a soul-stir- 
ring word,  and  in  their  ignorance,  poverty,  and 
degradation,  they  felt  its  appe.al,  and  rallied  by 
thousands  to  the  support  of  its  standard. 

Shortly  before  the  death  of  the  old  hero, 
S.anta  Ana,  1 had  the  privilege  of  meeting  him 
often  in  his  rooms  in  the  City  of  Mexico.  He 
was  cheerful  and  talkative,  and  loved  to  recall 
his  early  exploits  and  reminiscences  of  the  first 
years  of  the  republic.  1 can  remember  him 
distinctly  as  he  sat  one  evening  on  his  sofa  in  a 
dimly  lighted  room,  with  his  wooden  leg  out 
straight  before  him,  and  his  white,  almost  ef- 
feminate face  beaming  pleasantly  on  the  cir- 
cle of  friends  around  him.  His  eye  was  black 
as  a coal,  and  flashed  with  all  the  fire  of  youth 
when  the  conversation  touched  on  any  topic 
which  pleased  him.  Some  allusion  was  made 
to  his  early  career  in  the  dawning  days  of  the 
republic. 


“Republic!”  he  exclaimed.  “I  did  not  know 
what  a republic  was.  A body  of  citizens  came 
to  me  in  Vera  Cruz,  and  asked  me  to  lead  them 
in  establishing  a republican  government.  ‘Hut 
what  is  a republic?’  I asked.  ‘I  Vz'iz  la  Repuh- 
liea!'  was  all  the  reply  they  could  make  to  me  ; 
and  so  we  stumbled  along  in  the  dark  in  our 
efforts  to  make  a government  .and  free  ourselves 
from  Spain.” 

Mexico  was  not  re.ady  for  a republican  form 
of  government  when  the  cry  for  independence 
was  raised,  nor  was  she  ready  for  it  when  her 
independence  was  achieved  in  1821,  nor  is  she, 
in  fact,  ready  for  it  to-day.  It  cannot  be  de- 
nied, however,  that  the  tendency  from  1810  to 
the  present  time  has  been  in  the  right  direction. 
Although  not  prepared  for  republicanism,  such 
republictinism  as  she  h.as  maintained  is  belter 
than  slaveiy,  and  the  progress  which  has  been 
I made  in  many  directions  is  most  astonishing,  in 
j view  of  the  difficulties  of  the  situation.  Every 
r revolution,  while  it  h.as  decreased  the  material 
\ wealth  of  the  country,  h.as  let  in  some  light 
upon  the  people,  and  advanced  some  social, 

I human,  or  political  right.  One  by  one  the 
wrongs  and  abuses  which  had  grown  up  in 
Mexico  had  to  Ire  met  and  overcome.  The 
people  were  ignorant ; the  use  of  the  elective 
franchise  was  unknown ; there  w.as  no  public 
press,  nor  way  of  molding  public  opinion ; bad 
men  were  numerous,  and  availed  themselves  of 
the  situation  to  plunder,  and  stc.al,  and  usurp 
power.  There  was  but  one  recourse  when  a 
great  wrong  was  to  be  crushed,  and  that  re- 
course was  to  arms.  Through  the  whole  his- 
tory of  Mexico  there  have  been  zealous,  hon- 
est, patriotic  men  struggling  for  right  and  their 
country's  welfare.  For  many  years  the  princi- 
I pal  struggle  was  between  the  church  and  state , 

I and  it  was  an  unequal  struggle,  for  the  church 
had  wealth,  and  organization,  and  sympathy, 
and  power.  But  the  people  triumphed,  and 
j the  power  of  the  church  was  broken  forever. 

! The  result  of  this  struggle  was  the  Liberal  Con- 
I stitution  of  1857,  which  is  now  the  fundamental 
charter  of  the  land.  This  document,  which  is 
' modeled  after  our  own,  guarantees  civil  and  re- 
ligious liberty  to  all  men,  and,  together  with  its 
accompanying  liberal  code  of  laws,  is  a giant 
stride  in  the  march  of  progress.  The  peon  sys- 
tem has  been  done  away  with,  the  liberty  of 
I conscience  and  the  press  proclaimed,  the  Jesu- 
- its  b.anished,  and  schools  and  charitable  insti- 
tutions established  in  many  parts  of  the  land. 
My  object  in  mentioning  these  things  is  simple. 
During  the  sixty  years  of  .Mexican  independ- 
ence she  has  been  so  busy  getting  rid  of  old 
obstacles  and  stumbling-blocks — such  as  our 
j forefathers  did  not  have  to  encounter  in  estab- 
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lishing  this  republic — that  the  progress  actually 
made  is  remarkable,  and  deserving  of  praise 
and  commendation  rather  than  the  contempt 
and  indifference  with  which  these  struggles 
have  generally  been  viewed.  I would  not  de- 
fend all  these  revolutions,  for  many  of  them 
have  been  foolish — such  as  that  of  the  chief, 
Marquez,  recently  in  progress  in  northern  Mex- 
ico, and  the  abortive  attempts  at  insurrection 
which  are  now  reported ; but,  viewed  as  a 
whole,  I doubt  whether  the  advancement  al- 
ready made  by  Mexico  in  all  departments  of 
civilized  life  could  have  been  attained  in  the 
next  fifty  years  without  them. 

There  is,  then,  some  excuse  for  the  condition 
of  anarchy  which  has  prevailed  so  long  in  the 
neighboring  republic.  Nor  is  Mexico  excep- 
tion,al  and  alone  in  this  respect.  A glance  back 
at  the  history  of  every  European  country  will 
show  that  all  have  passed  through  the  s,ame 
experiences  of  civil  turmoil  and  disorder  before 
reaching  a comparative  state  of  tranquillity  and 
prosperity.  England  hits  been  no  exception  to 
this  rule,  and  we  in  America  to-day  are  enjoy- 
ing the  fruits  and  the  benefits,  in  the  sh.ape  of 
liberty  and  human  rights,  which  resulted  from 
each  upheaval  and  civil  disturbance  of  those 
unhappy  times.  Mexico  has  come  later  upon 
the  stage,  and  when  we  consider  the  character 
of  her  population  and  the  circumsttmees  by 
which  she  has  been  surrounded,  we  believe  she 
is  entitled  to  a more  charitable  judgment  from 
the  civilized  world. 

A stable  government  is  the  object  to  be  at- 
tained before  prosperity  of  any  kind  c.an  ensue. 
To  the  necessity  of  this  proposition  all  intelli- 
gent Mexicans  are  wide  awake,  and  the  indica- 
tions are  that  the  time  has  arrived  when  this 
desideratum  may  be  realized.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  a few  unimportant  pronunciamientos, 
the  administration  of  President  Diaz,  now  in 
power,  h.as  maintained  pe.ace  and  tranquillity 
throughout  the  republic  for  nearly  four  years, 
and  I fully  believe  that  the  day  has  gone  by 
when  any  revolutionary  movement  can  again 
overthrow  the  federal  authority  of  the  republic. 

There  is  still  much  to  be  done  before  Mexico 
can  enter  upon  the  career  of  prosperity  to 
which  she  is  certainly  destined.  Kor  the  first 
time  in  her  history  she  has  reached  a breathing 
place,  .and  on  looking  about  she  finds  herself 
impaverished,  her  credit  gone,  a he.avy  debt 
upon  her  shoulders,  internal  improvements  of 
all  kinds  neglected,  and  her  immense  natural 
resources  undeveloped.  She  looks  to  the  out- 
side nations,  and  particularly  to  the  United 
Stales,  to  assist  her  through  this  crisis,  by  both 
moral  and  m.aterial  support.  Foreign  capital 
is  invited  to  come  and  open  up  her  mines  and 
Vox.  II.- 17. 


hidden  stores  of  wealth.  She  wants  railroads 
and  ste.am  communication  by  water.  It  is  true 
there  is  a fear  at  present  of  railroad  communi- 
cation with  the  United  Slates.  But  is  not  this 
fear  well  founded?  The  Mexicans  have  not 
forgotten  the  history  of  Texas,  and  they  know 
something  of  the  grasping  character  of  our 
countrymen.  A railroad  over  the  border  will, 
they  say,  result  in  Americanizing  the  frontier 
States,  and,  in  their  present  condition,  they  are 
conscious  of  the  fact  that  they  could  not  hold 
them.  An  honest  effort  is  being  m.ade,  how- 
ever, to  encourage  commercial  intercourse  with 
the  United  States,  and  the  Government  of  Mex- 
ico has  done  much  more  in  this  respect  than 
has  our  own.  There  are  now  three  lines  of 
Americ.in  steamships  touching  at  Mexican 
ports,  all  of  which  receive  a subsidy  from  the 
Mexic.m  Government,  but  not  a cent  from  the 
Government  of  the  United  Stales.  These 
steamers  would,  in  all  probability,  be  with- 
drawn but  for  the  aid  thus  afforded.  If  our 
merchants  are  re.ally  desirous  of  opening  up 
more  extended  commercial  relations  with  this 
country,  would  it  not  be  well  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  Congress  to  the  matter,  and  ask  for  the 
expenditure  of  a reasonable  sum  annu.ally  in 
furthering  this  object?  The  judicious  use  of 
$150,000  a year  would  result  in  doubling  the 
present  me.ans  of  communication  with  Mexican 
ports.  And  when  we  consider  that  larger  sums 
are  spent  every  year  in  maintaining  steam  con- 
nections with  other,  and  perhaps  less  important 
and  more  dist.ant,  parts  of  the  globe,  it  seems 
strange  that  the  market  at  our  very  doors 
should  have  been  so  long  overlooked. 

Mexico  wants  to  trade  with  us,  but  our  mer- 
chants in  opening  up  this  trade  must,  if  suc- 
cessful, operate  in  such  a way  as  not  to  antag- 
onize or  violate  the  nation.al  feelings  and  the 
prejudices  of  a sensitive  people.  There  are 
difficulties  to  be  overcome,  but  they  can  only 
be  overcome  gradually  and  patiently.  Nothing 
can  be  forced  or  done  in  a hurry.  Reciprocity 
treaties,  such  as  the  existing  one  with  the  Ha- 
waiian Islands,  are  impossible,  and  will  not  be 
considered,  in  Mexico.  The  Germans  have 
shown  themselves  best  adapted  for  this  trade, 
and  by  their  p.atient  and  persevering  policy 
have  fairly  earned  the  monopoly  of  the  com- 
merce which  they  at  present  control.  Mr.  Fos- 
ter, in  his  letter  from  which  I have  already 
quoted,  in  referring  to  this  point,  says: 

" The  H.amljurg  merchants  establish  their  branches  in 
various  parts  of  Mexico,  and  send  their  educated  youth 
out  to  serve  an  apprenticeship  in  the  business,  and  to 
afterward  .assume  the  management  of  the  branch  houses. 
They  become  thoroughly  familiitrw  ith  the  condition  and 
practices  of  the  country,  and  master  the  intricacies  of 
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Ihe  mriff  and  imerior  duties.  Revolutions  and  chanRes 
of  government  do  not  disturb  their  equ.inimity.  'Hiey 
become  accustomed  to  ‘ forced  loans  ' aitd  ' extraordi- 
nary contributions,*  Notwithstanding  the  irregularities 
of  the  custom-house  uHicials  and  the  embarrassments  of 
the  contraband  tratie,  they  keep  the  ‘even  tenor  of  their 
way,*  and  usu.Uly  ( though  not  always)  in  middle  or  ad- 
vanettd  life  are  able  to  go  Ixick  to  Germany  w ith  a com- 
petence.” 

I h.ave,  however,  already  departed  far  from 
my  original  purpose  in  this  paper.  It  was  not 
my  intention  to  dwell  upon  commercial  topics. 

I wanted  to  say  something  more  of  the  people 
of  Mexico — their  customs  and  habits.  1 h;td 
proposed  to  speak  of  their  schools  and  religion, 
and  the  odd  sights  and  experiences  of  a traveler 
in  this  interesting  land.  The  I’rotestant  mis- 
sionary work  in  Mexico,  the  ancient  ruins,  that 
peculiar  institution — a government  pawn-shop, 
or  monte  pio — the  floating  gardens,  Chapulte- 
pec,  the  bull  ring,  stage  robbing,  haciendu  life, 
the  paseo,  popular  amusements,  and  a hundred 
other  subjects,  each  of  which  would  merit  a 
chapter  in  itself;  all  these  must  be  passed  over 
for  the  present. 

It  is  in  the  city  of  Mexico  itself  that  the  best 
of  everything  Me.xican  is  seen.  Here  is  found 
education  and  refinement,  a love  for  music  and 
literature,  fine  schools  and  churches  and  philan- 
thropic institutions.  Many  of  the  better  classes 
of  the  people  have  traveled,  and  speak  all  the 
modern  langu.ages ; and  their  professional  men 
— physicians,  lawyers,  editors,  and  students — 
will  rank  favorably  with  those  of  any  other  peo- 
ple. The  Mexicans  are  hospitable  and  excecd- 
ingly  polite— two  virtues,  by  the  way,  which 
cover  a multitude  of  little  sins,  and  which  may 
be  profitably  imitated  in  Americ.a.  The  edu- 
cated Mexican  of  to-day  is  a free-thinker  on 
religious  subjects.  As  in  France,  the  tendency 
has  been  to  go  from  one  extreme  to  the  other. 
The  religious  fervor  or  fanaticism  of  thirty  years 
ago  has  given  place  to  infidelity,  atheism,  spir- 
itualism, and  an  absence  of  belief  in  anything. 
This  applies,  of  course,  to  none  but  the  edu- 
cated classes.  The  great  masses  are  still  faith- 
ful to  Mother  Church.  This  Catholic  religion 
of  Mexico  is  a remarkable  medley — a mixture 
of  absurdities  and  sacred  things.  Such  a thing 
as  spiritmal  religion  is  unknown.  The  great 
body  of  the  Indian  population  is  as  much  in  the 
dark  to-day  resi>erting  the  truths  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion  as  they  were  before  the  conquest. 
The  church  has  been  content  to  engraft  a few 
of  its  forms  upon  the  old  Indian  beliefs  and 
superstitions,  and  the  product  is  a condition  of 
things  found  in  no  other  country.  Catholic  or 


Protestant.  In  my  excursions  through  Mexico 
I met  many  of  the  priests.  They  are  generally 
jolly,  good  fellows,  hospitable  and  kind,  but  al- 
most as  ignorant  as  their  flocks.  1 once  asked 
a good  padre  in  an  interior  town,  after  return- 
ing with  him  from  a religious  performance ; 

“How  is  it  that  instead  of  playing  with  fire, 
and  jingling  bells,  and  bowing,  and  marching 
around,  you  do  not  get  up  once  in  a while  and 
tell  these  people  : ‘ It  is  wrong  to  lie ; you  must 
not  steal ; be  good  men.’ " 

But  I saw  that  1 had  hurt  his  feelings,  and 
got  no  reply  save  the  characteristic  shrug.  The 
policy  of  the  church,  to  hold  the  masses  by 
amusing  them,  is  fully  lived  up  to  in  .Mexico. 
There  are  many  amusing  forms  and  ceremonies 
of  a semi -religious  character.  On  Ascension 
Hay,  for  example,  every  true  and  faithful  son  of 
the  church  considers  it  his  duty  to  manifest,  in 
some  manner,  his  disrespect  for  the  memory*  of 
Judas  Iscariot.  For  this  purpose  every  m.an, 
woman,  and  child  procures  a burlesque  image, 
ranging  in  size  from  a few  inches  in  length  to 
immense  figures  six  or  eight  feet  high.  These 
are  all  provided  with  a fire-cracker  attachment, 
and  when,  on  the  d.iy  in  question,  the  bell  in 
the  town  announces  that  the  hour  has  arrived 
for  vengeance,  every  man  touches  off  his  Judas, 
and  the  poor  fellow ’s  effigy  is  blown  into  a thou- 
sand pieces.  This  performance  is  varied  a lit- 
tle in  dificrent  parts  of  the  country.  I remem- 
ber on  one  occasion  of  being  in  a country  vil- 
lage on  Ascension  Day,  and  of  being  startled 
by  a wild  shout  from  a hundred  voices.  On 
rushing  into  the  street,  I w.as  surprised  to  see  a 
frantic  steer  charging  down  the  ro.id  at  full 
speed,  with  the  whole  village  at  his  heels,  yell- 
ing .and  whooping  like  a band  of  wild  Indians. 
Strapped  fast  to  the  back  of  the  steer  was  a 
life-sized  effigy  of  Jud,as  Iscariot,  and  as  it  tii>- 
ped  back  and  forth,  and  the  steer  pitched  and 
bellowed,  and  the  effigy  began  to  come  to 
pieces,  tossing  an  arm  here,  and  a head  there, 
the  populace  redoubled  their  shouts,  and  I ha\  e 
no  doubt  all  felt  satisfied  that  they  h.ad  per- 
formed a good  Christian  duty,  at  the  same  time 
having  lots  of  fun  .at  the  expense  of  old  Judas 
for  his  crime  of  eighteen  hundred  years  ago. 

There  is  much  to  be  done — there  is  much 
that  we  all  can  do,  by  extending  our  sympathy 
and  charity — to  raise  these  people  to  a higher 
plane  of  things.  To  know  each  other  better 
must,  however,  precede  all  else,  and  the  hope 
of  exciting  such  desire  on  the  part  of  my  fellow 
countrymen  has  been  the  motive  which  h.as 
actuated  me  in  the  preparation  of  this  p.aper. 

1).  S.  Richardson. 
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IF  IT  COULD  BE. 


If  it  could  be  as  I dream 
WTien  the  birds  sing  loud  to  the  dewy  morn, 

And  the  wind  comes  up  through  the  tasseled  corn 
Out  of  the  ferny  wood, 

I should  waken  far  in  a glorious  land, 

Where  the  mountains,  a gleaming  sapphire  band. 

Stand  in  the  sun's  bright  flood — 

If  it  could  be  as  I dream! 

If  it  could  be  as  I dream 
W'hen  the  maples  wave  their  leaves  in  the  sun, 

And  the  shadows  creep  slowly,  one  by  one. 

Over  the  long  green  field, 

I should  walk  in  a busy,  thronging  street. 

One  would  come  that  way,  and  our  eyes  would  meet; 

What  would  be  then  revealed. 

If  it  could  be  as  I dream ! 

If  it  could  be  as  I dream 
When  the  sunset  fades,  and  the  sky  grows  gray, 

And  the  white  moon  sails  on  her  silent  way 
Over  a starry’  sea. 

One  would  come  again  through  the  summer  night. 

And  his  eyes  grow  sweet  with  the  old,  glad  light; 

What  would  that  meeting  be. 

If  it  could  be  as  I dream! 

Julia  H.  S.  Buckia. 


A NEW  ENGLAND  FARM. 


In  a quiet  country  town  of  New  England  is 
a farm  which  used  to  be  my  earthly  paradise. 
My  own  father’s  place  was  very  pleas.ant  in  its 
way,  but  it  called  for  a little  too  much  work, 
from  the  time  when  a boy  could  ride  a horse  to 
plow  out  com  or  follow  the  hay-cart  with  a rake. 
My  grandfather's  farm,  on  the  contrary,  was  a 
place  for  infinite  leisure  and  sport.  The  stand- 
ing invitation  he  gave  me  was  to  “come  down 
and  do  up  the  mischief”  Then,  too,  there  was 
the  novelty  of  hidden  nooks  in  house  and  barns, 
of  unexplored  meadows  and  pastures.  Far  up 
on  the  hillside  the  woodland  lost  itself  in  an 
unbroken  forest,  where  the  small  boy  could  easi- 
ly imagine  beasts  of  prey.  Under  the  scatter- 
ing trees  that  fringed  it,  foxes  had  their  holes 
by  the  side  of  a sheltering  rock.  Great  was  my 
admiration  for  the  larger  boy  who  could  entrap 
them.  Hack  of  the  farm  buildings  was  a fa- 
mous echo  rock,  from  which,  as  1 stood  and 


shouted  down  the  hill,  my  shrill  tones  were  re- 
turned with  startling  distinctness.  A log  aque- 
duct brought  down  from  the  mountain  the  most 
delicious  w.ater,  which  poured  with  constant 
music  into  the  great  tub  on  the  kitchen  porch. 

Just  back  of  the  bams  were  giant  walnut  trees, 
whose  nuts  gave  equal  pleasure  in  the  gather- 
ing and  the  eating,  and  whose  fragrant  leaves 
allured  the  swarming  bees  to  new  hives.  A 
sturdy  butternut  helped  to  vary  the  entertain- 
ment of  the  winter  evenings.  Wide -spreading 
buttonwoods  shaded  the  house  in  front,  and  of- 
fered pleasant  loitering  to  the  travelers  on  the 
high  road.  There  w.as  no  cross-road  near.  One 
straight  country  street  ran,  with  a few  right- 
angled  tributaries,  for  miles  .along  the  lower  up- 
land of  the  valley.  This  farm  extended  down 
to  and  across  the  river.  Below  the  street  were 
a garden  and  a bam,  and  in  the  high  stone  wall 
a wide  gateway  which  gave  entrance  to  the  up- 
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per  and  the  lower  meadows.  The  upper  mead- 
ows were  safe  from  floods;  but  on  their  edge, 
irregular  as  the  river- bank  itself,  though  at  a 
long  distance  from  it,  was  a steep  slope  which 
let  one  down  to  the  overflowed  bottom  lands. 
This  slope  was  the  favorite  home  of  the  bur- 
rowing woodchuck.  In  the  lower  meadows 
the  patient  swathman  swung  his  scythe,  know- 
ing nothing  of  the  modem  mowing-machine. 
Thither  the  boys  carried  the  forenoon  and  the 
afternoon  lunch,  to  be  washed  down  with  copi- 
ous draughts  of  cold  coffee  or  molasses  and 
water.  If  the  mowing  was  beyond  the  river, 
there  was  a “pole”  to  cross — long,  swaying,  and 
seemingly  perilous,  with  flattened  top,  but  with 
no  hand-rail.  If  the  boy  could  not  fare  safely 
over,  he  must  take  his  ducking  in  the  shallow 
summer  stream.  At  the  river-bends,  where  the 
eddies  had  worn  deeper  hollows,  were  places 
for  swimming  and  trouting.  Ileyond  the  bot- 
tom lands  was  another  low  upland,  with  a dis- 
mantled house, under  whose  steps  a long  “racer” 
had  heen  seen  to  glide,  in  whose  deserted  cham- 
bers bats  flitted  at  twilight.  It  was  the  haunt- 
ed house  of  the  farm.  The  whole  estate  con- 
tained only  a little  over  three  hundred  .acres, 
but  to  me  it  seemed  almost  a dukedom. 

The  farm  buildings  were  ample  and  well  ap- 
pointed. Three  large  barns  were  filled  to  the 
roof  with  hay  and  grain,  allowing  stable  room 
for  horses  and  cattle.  The  sheep  found  shelter 
in  additional  sheds.  An  extra  cow-shed  and 
a cider-mill  helped,  with  the  two  upper  barns, 
to  form  a hollow  square  and  keep  off  the  north- 
east storms.  The  poultry  had  the  range  of  the 
upper  premises,  but  were  forbidden  to  cross 
tbe  street.  Chickens  in  coops  wore  placed  in 
the  garden  below  the  street,  to  pick  the  bugs 
from  the  vines ; but  if  an  adult  hen  returned  to 
her  old  cucumber  ground,  and  would  not  be 
warned  aw.ay,  she  went  summarily  to  pot.  The 
squealing  pigs  had  a distant  house  of  their  own, 
with  a huge  kettle  for  boiling  potatoes  and  ap- 
ples. Near  this  building  was  a ribbed  com- 
crib.  Farther  on  in  the  row,  and  nearest  the 
house,  were  a wood -house,  replenished  from 
long  piles  of  logs  brought  on  sleds  from  the 
upper  woodland,  and  a big  tool  room,  which 
was  also  a carpenter’s  shop.  Here  were  fash- 
ioned ox -bows  and  yokes,  ladders  and  gate- 
posts, bee-hives  and  barn-door  buttons.  Few 
things  were  needed  on  the  farm  which  could 
not  be  made  or  repaired  in  that  shop.  The 
cider-mill  challenged  the  boy’s  attention  in  the 
autumn,  when  apples  were  brought  by  the  cart- 
load and  dumped  in  huge  piles  on  the  ground, 
then  carried  in  large  baskets  to  the  hopper,  to 
be  converted  into  pomace.  The  steady  old 
horse  turned  the  creaking  mill.  When  the  ' 


pomace  was  put  into  form  and  pressed,  the 
sweet  juice  ran  into  tubs  which  invited  sam- 
pling. Cups  and  glasses  were  a barbarism; 
the  only  proper  instrument  for  tasting  and  test- 
ing was  the  long  bright  straw.  No  sherry  cob- 
bler was  ever  so  delicious  as  that  new  cider.  It 
was  good  sport  to  hunt  hens'  eggs,  in  obscure 
manger  corners,  on  high  hay-mows,  or  in  the 
t.all  outstanding  grass;  to  see  the  swarming 
bees  settle  on  a limb  of  the  near  peach  tree, 
and  wiitch  the  process  of  hiving  them ; to  ride 
on  the  high  loads  of  fragrant  hay;  to  trap  the 
sly  woodchuck,  and  see  his  grit  as  a prisoner ; 
to  follow  the  harvesters  afield,  and  stack  the 
clean  oat-sheaves  in  “shocks,”  <and  to  see  the 
same  oats  fly  from  under  the  alternating  flails. 
About  the  best  fun  of  all  was  in  the  huskings 
on  the  great  barn-floor.  Here  were  at  once  ac- 
tivity and  repose,  individual  excellence  and  so- 
cial enjoyment.  Every  man  had  his  stories  to 
tell.  The  gr.ay- haired  grandfather  recounted 
his  early  exploits,  and  told  how  his  nimble.feet 
used  to  tiip  those  of  heavier  and  stronger  wres- 
tlers. “Stand  up  a minute,”  he  would  say  to 
his  best  hired  man  ; and  taking  him  by  the  col- 
l.ar  and  elbow  he  would  illustrate  his  youthful 
“science,”  and  send  his  man  tottering  across 
the  floor.  Hardly  less  w.as  the  sport  of  shear- 
ing-time, when  the  boys  were  allowed  to  hold 
the  big  shears  and  trim  the  sheep’s  fleecy  legs. 
The  shearing  was  preceded  by  a general  sheep- 
washing, at  the  bridge  on  the  nearest  cross- 
ro.ad.  It  was  “high  jinks"  for  the  boys  to  stand 
waist-deep  in  the  water,  pass  along  the  swim- 
ming sheep,  and  give  the  larger  lambs  a useless 
bath  by  themselves.  I need  not  speak  of  the 
search  for  the  delicious  wild  strawlrerries,  or 
the  more  profitable  quest  on  the  stony  hillsides 
for  the  genuine  New  England  huckleberries. 
Peaches  grew  well,  in  those  past  decades,  in  the 
j fertile  back-yard,  and  in  many  fields  there  were 
tempting  crops  of  apples.  That  Seek -no -fur- 
ther was  the  best  of  its  kind;  that  Roxbury 
Russet  bore  the  soundest  of  fruit,  which  “kept” 
till  June;  th.at  Blue  Peamiain  was  the  choicest 
in  the  region.  In  the  cornfields  grew  fair  broad 
pumpkins,  pleasant  to  handle,  and  a treat  for 
milch  cows  and  fattening  oxen.  On  one  side 
of  a high  fence  were  piled  the  bright  pyramids ; 
on  the  other  the  jealous  animals  munched  a 
broken  segment  and  tried  to  thrust  away  their 
inferiors.  What  sleek  looking  cows  and  oxen 
those  were ! All  well  cared  for  and  carded 
down,  with  brass  buttons  to  blunt  and  embel- 
lish their  horns.  My  grandfather  had  some  of 
the  best  oxen  in  his  neighborhood ; with  his 
elder  son  to  manage  them,  his  “Bright”  and 
“Buck”  would  well  nigh  outdraw  a span  of 
Norman  horses.  When  two  or  three  yokes 
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were  put  together,  all  but  the  stoutest  chains 
would  snap.  A braying  jack  was  kept  below 
the  street.  Ranging  the  upper  pastures  was 
a troop  of  long- eared  mules,  from  which  the 
largest  were  taken  e\  ery  year  and  shipped  to 
Charleston  or  Savannah.  The  “young  stock” 
was  carefully  tended.  A growing  yearling  or 
two-year-old,  however,  did  not  need  the  choic- 
est timothy  or  herds-grass ; what  best  suited  his 
position  was  the  coarser  meadow'  grass.  Some- 
times he  thought  otherwise,  and  when  the  coars- 
er fare  was  put  into  the  out-door  ricks  he  turned 
daintily  away.  My  grandfather  devised  a meth- 
od of  treatment  for  just  such  cases : he  went 
out  a few  times  and  drove  the  creatures  all 
away  from  the  ricks;  then  the  forbidden  fod- 
der came  to  taste  as  sweet  as  clover,  and  the 
ricks  were  emptied. 

I have  not  spoken  of  the  house.  It  was  a 
large  farm-house,  even  for  that  region  of  large 
houses.  It  was  once  a country  inn — a cool  re- 
sort for  the  tired  summer  traveler,  a gathering- 
place  for  rural  recreations,  a rendezvous  for  the 
militia-men  on  training-day.  Two  owners  of 
the  house  were  successively  “Captains.”  The 
great  memory  of  the  place  was  the  sojourn  of 
Rochambeau  and  his  French  troops  in  the  Rev- 
olutionary War;  how  they  acted  the  fine  gen- 
tlemen, were  as  merry  as  became  their  nation, 
danced  gayly  with  the  ladies,  and  made  soft 
eyes  at  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  house.  She 
remained  single  through  life,  and  in  her  later 
years  was  a helpless  cripple;  but  her  unbend- 
ing dignity  w.as  graced  and  lightened  by  these 
youthful  reminiscences.  Her  room — “Aunt 
Sarah’s” — was  the  pleasanter  of  the  two  great 
front  rooms  of  the  house.  The  other  was  the 
parlor,  and  between  them  was  a wide  old-fash- 
ioned hall  and  staircase.  There  were  but  two 
rooms,  also,  in  the  rear  of  the  main  part — a 
dining-room  of  great  length,  and  the  family 
bed -room.  I sometimes  ventured  into  the  lat- 
ter, and  was  most  of  all  interested  in  a little 
wooden  bowl  which  held  my  grandmother’s 
stock  of  pins.  There  were  plenty  of  other 
striking  objects  in  the  room,  but  none  which  so 
impressed  me  as  the  pin -bowl.  The  dining- 
room had  two  fire-places,  and  a stately,  solemn 
clock,  full  of  mysteries.  The  long  table  was 
always  populous,  especially  at  Thanksgiving 
time.  No  cooking  was  like  that  of  my  grand- 
mother’s kitchen.  The  kitchen  was  large,  of 
course;  large  enough  for  a wide  fire-place,  with 
its  long  swinging  crane,  its  pot-hooks  and  huge 
andirons,  and  its  high  jamb  whereunder  a pretty 
large  boy  could  stand  to  see  how  much  he  had 
grown  the  last  twelvemonth.  Big  logs  were  \ 
laid  on  the  fire,  which  like  the  temple-fires  of  1 


known ; the  coals  of  hard  wood  were  carefully 
covered  with  ashes  for  the  night.  When  we 
returned  home  after  a two  days’  Thanksgiving 
visit,  we  repaired  to  the  neighbors’  to  relight 
our  household  altar.  .My  grandfather  had  an 
old  saw  about  the  kinds  of  wood  to  burn,  that 
ran  as  follows : 

"Chestnut  wood  is  not  so  good 
As  w.alnut  wootl  or  oak ; 

But  it  will  burn,  and  serve  its  turn, 

And  make  a dreadful  smoke." 

At  the  kitchen  table,  early  and  late,  sat  the 
harvesters,  including  the  men  of  the  family. 
It  was  my  gretit  treat  to  sit  there,  too,  and  eat 
a bowl  of  fresh  milk  and  the  matchless  rye 
and  Indian  bread.  It  was  no  e.asy  matter  to 
provide  for  that  little  farming  community  in 
the  busy  summer  months.  The  early  break- 
fast of  the  men,  then  the  more  leisurely  one  of 
the  family ; the  lunches  to  prepare  and  send  to 
the  field,  forenoon  .and  afternoon;  the  double 
dinner,  for  out -door  workers  and  in-door;  the 
“tea”  in  the  dining-room,  and  the  men’s  sup- 
per in  the  kitchen  ; all  this  was  enough  to  task 
the  strongest  and  most  ingenious  housekeeper. 
There  was  never  quite  such  another  house- 
keeper as  my  stout,  laughing,  unwearied  grand- 
mother. None  fared  ill  in  her  house;  but 
children  had  dainty  delights  of  their  own. 
Luscious  bread  and  butter,  doughnuts  just  out 
of  their  savory  bath,  incomp.arable  turnovers, 
draughts  of  fresh  and  creamy  milk — these 
were  but  a tithe  of  the  things  by  which  she 
knew  how  to  reach  the  childish  heart.  The 
home  of  these  was  the  long,  roomy  ‘^buttery,” 
where  dwelt  essences  and  odors  as  from  Araby 
the  Blest.  A second  pantry  held  rows  of  mince 
pies  and  jelly  tumblers,  and  cheeses— not  from 
Araby,  to  my  perverse  taste.  But  I liked  to 
watch  the  curds  pressed  into  their  round  boxes, 
and  to  sec  the  rims  hardened  and  laid  away  in 
bright  yellow  rows.  Pleasanter  to  see  were  the 
rolls  of  delicious  golden  butter,  quickly  and 
deftly  shaped.  Out  on  the  kitchen  “stoop” 
dropped  the  ever-running  pipe  of  water  from 
the  hills : in  this  cool  nook  the  curds  were  cut 
and  the  butter  worked  over. 

The  second  story  of  the  house  was  rich  in 
bed-rooms;  three  had  been  made  out  of  the 
long  dancing-h,all  of  the  former  inn.  In  one  of 
these  I was  put  to  rest ; and  in  the  winter  the 
cold  sheets  were  made  tropical  by  the  long- 
handled  warming-pan.  Sweetest  of  dreams 
were  those  which  visited  that  childish  pillow. 
In  the  summer  morning  I looked  out  on  the 
sunrise,  the  dewy  clover,  and  the  ripening 
grain,  heard  the  larks  at  their  matins,  and 


old  never  expired.  Lucifer  matches  were  un-  ‘ drank  in  the  pure  fresh  air.  Of  course,  there 
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was  a garret  in  this  large  house,  not  a mere  in- 
cident to  it,  but,  to  my  boyish  notion,  its  chief 
and  crowning  glory.  Untold  treasures  were 
stored  there ; heir-looms  from  the  past,  and  dis- 
abled implements  or  disused  inventions  of  the 
present.  There  was  the  old-fashioned  spinning- 
wheel,  which  could  still  whirl  merrily  around. 
There  were  the  stately  “fire-dogs”  of  a former 
generation.  Great  chests  .and  bo.xes  lined  the 
sides  of  the  room,  .and  happy  were  the  hours 
devoted  to  ransacking  them.  The  garret  was 
.a  boon  inestimable  for  the  children's  rainy  days. 
But  there  was  a garret  above  the  garret,  a sort 
of  third  heaven,  to  which  admission  was  rare. 
It  was  reached  by  a steep  ladder,  and  had  a 
floor  of  loose  boards,  and  its  own  little  window 
near  to  the  apex  of  the  roof.  There  were  stor- 
ed the  most  secret  possessions  of  the  house; 
walnuts  and  butternuts,  bunches  of  seed  sweet- 
corn,  thyme  and  savory,  and  all  “simples  that 
have  virtue”  in  domestic  medicine.  The  ccll.ar 
formed  a fit  foundation  for  so  manifold  activi- 
ties. In  it  were  the  finer  vegeUables  for  the 
table.  At  the  foot  of  the  front  stairway  were 
rows  of  swinging  shelves  for  the  red  and  golden 
apples.  Here  was  to  be  seen  the  base  of  the 
great  stone  chimney,  which  was  strong  enough 
to  anchor  a leaning  tower.  These  immense 
chimneys  took  up  no  small  part  of  the  interior 
of  the  old-time  houses. 

Enough  as  to  the  fcirm  and  the  farm-house. 
They  were  but  the  setting  for  their  precious  jew- 
els— the  human  hearts  and  lives  that  found 
there  a home.  The  head  of  the  house  was  born 
on  the  spot,  and  was  a genuine  son  of  the  soil. 
Modest,  yet  self-reliant,  kind  to  all,  but  a sturdy 
supporter  of  justice,  well  balanced,  full  of  un- 
common common-sense,  of  strictest  integrity, 
respected  and  loved  by  his  neighbors,  often  an 
arbiter  in  personal  differences,  called  not  unfre- 
quently  to  places  of  public  trust,  this  plain  New 
England  gentleman  was  the  type  of  a class  that 
grows  ever  smaller  in  New  England.  It  was 


from  the  best  blood  of  the  Puritans,  and  had  the 
Puritan  steadfastness  and  energy,  blended  with 
the  old  English  heartiness  and  the  true  New 
English  devotion  to  the  welfare  of  others.  Of 
my  grandmother  it  is  enough  to  s.ay  that  she 
was  a helpmeet  for  such  a husband  — self- for- 
getting, generous,  lovable,  sensible,  beneficent 
Her  descendants  rise  up  and  c.all  her  blessed. 
In  my  humble  opinion  it  is  hard  to  find  a finer 
type  of  character  than  that  of  this  farmer  and 
farmer’s  wife.  But  on  the  New  England  hills  it 
is  passing  away.  This  very  farm  h.as  been  aban- 
doned to  another  style  of  occup.ant.  One  of  the 
sons,  after  some  mercantile  ventures  and  roam- 
ings, settled  down  at  home,  .and  toiled  hard  to 
relieve  the  hard-working  sire.  The  younger 
daughter  wrought  with  equal  energy  to  lighten 
the  in-door  care.  But  in  time  the  burden  grew 
too  great  for  them  all,  and  they  removed  to  a 
distant  village  home.  Another  son,  to  the  grief 
of  his  father,  who  had  thought  his  farm  “large 
enough  for  both  his  boys,”  early  broke  from  the 
tr.ammels  of  so  narrow  a life,  .and  found  his 
vocation  in  our  gre.at  metropolitan  city,  there  to 
spend  his  life  in  active  business  and  wide-reach- 
ing charities. 

1 lately  p.assed  the  old  spot,  on  the  new  rail- 
way skirting  the  hills.  The  house  does  not  look 
as  large  as  it  used  to ; the  trees  are  thinned  and 
a little  dwarfed.  The  whole  valley  is  somewhat 
neglected  and  degenerate.  So  passes  away  the 
glory  of  many  an  old  New  England  commu- 
nity. Foreigners  come  in  to  occupy  the  homes 
of  the  oldest  families.  But  though  these  may 
have  been  displaced,  their  influence  is  not  spent. 
In  other  vill.ages  and  hamlets  of  other  States, 
in  thriving  county  scats  and  bustling  young 
cities,  in  the  gre.at  centers  of  tr.adc  and  life,  the 
New  Pinghand  blood  is  vital  still,  quicker  than 
of  old  in  its  movement,  responsive  to  the  new 
demands  of  an  age  more  alert,  but  hardly  more 
happy,  than  that  of  the  old-time  New  England 
farm.  Marti.V  Kellogu. 
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The  constant  jealousy  and  care,  not  to  name 
prejudice,  of  our  careful  speakers  and  writers, 
is  not  sufficient  to  prevent  a constant  incorpo- 
ration of  foreign  .and  unusual  terms  into  our 
daily  speech.  Sometimes  these  expressions  are  ! 
adopted  to  meet  a real  want,  because,  redun-  j 
dant  as  our  English  language  is  in  words,  we  , 
frequently  find  a lack  of  them  to  convey  ideas  in  ‘ 


the  shortest  and  most  expressive  manner.  This 
want,  1 believe,  is  common  to  all  tongues  now 
spoken.  Perhaps  our  own  is  more  fortunate 
than  any  other  in  this  respect,  yet  none  are  per- 
fect. The  English  language,  being  one  of  sud- 
den birth,  compared  to  most  others,  took,  in  a 
very  marked  degree,  the  dress  of  its  period, 
especially  in  nomenclature.  Its  origin  was  al- 
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most  synonymous  with  what  we  may  call  a 
renaissance  in  science  and  the  useful  arts,  which 
demanded  scores  and  hundreds  of  new  terms 
to  define  things  which  had  no  previous  exist- 
ence.  1 need  not  give  examples  to  prove  this. 
New  names  are  .added  continually,  and  under 
the  notice  of  every  one.  To  qualify’  these  new 
names  we  have  several  rules,  such  as  etymo- 
logical derivation,  relevancy,  custom,  and  so  on ; 
but  first,  I think,  should  be  placed,  whenever 
possible,  relevancy  to  purpose  or  application — 
derivation  and  use  both  being  tr.ansitory  condi- 
tions, while  relevancy  is  perpetual. 

Our  language  possesses  an  advantage  over 
all  others  now  spoken,  in  the  derivation  of  spe- 
cific nomenclature.  Being  derived  from  a num- 
ber of  sources,  and  from  tongues  not  generally 
understood  by  English-speaking  people,  names, 
ns  a rule,  h.ave  no  signification  beyond  the  ob- 
jects to  which  they  apply.  This  is  highly  de- 
sirable, and,  while  seemingly  an  infraction  of 
the  rule  of  relevancy,  it  is  not  so,  because  a 
specific  name  becomes  wholly  relevant  tvhen  it 
means  one  particular  object,  and  nothing  more. 

In  England,  through  the  cause  just  named, 
there  is,  very  happily,  a nomenclature  for 
places  th.at  is  specific,  because  of  this  w.ant  of 
signific.ation,  and  there  is,  for  no  assigned  rea- 
son that  1 know  of,  a careful  avoidance  of  names 
for  towns  and  places  that  have  other  meanings. 
By  examining  a list  of  such  names,  in  the  Postal 
Guide,  for  example,  it  will  be  found  that  by  our 
present  English  standard  few  of  them  have  a 
meaning  that  appeals  to  our  sense  beyond  the 
places  themselves,  although,  to  trace  their  ori- 
gin, there  m.ay  be  found,  perhaps  in  all  cases,  a 
distinct  signification,  the  root  of  an  adjective  in 
Saxon,  Scandinavian,  Rom.an,  or  Keltic.  The 
word  “by,"  for  example,  from  the  Scandinavian 
“ly"  a village  (used  as  a terminal  in  many 
English  names,  such  as  Witherby,  Rugby,  Der- 
by, and  so  on),  is  traceable  to  a time  when  the 
Danes  or  Norsemen  gave  names  that  then 
h.’id  some  meaning  suggested  by  position,  pur- 
suits, or  other  circumst.ance  in  the  towns  or 
pl.aces.  “Chester,"  a most  common  terminal 
for  the  names  of  English  towns,  is  derived  from 
the  Roman  “castra,"  a camp,  and  generally  ap- 
plied to  places  where  military  camps  were  main- 
tained during  the  Roman  sway  in  Britain. 
“Caster,”  in  such  names  as  Lancaster  .and  Don- 
caster, has  the  same  derivation. 

At  first  thought  it  seems  an  easy  thing  to  cre- 
ate names  without  general  signification.  This 
is,  however,  a mistake.  It  is  not  only  not  easy, 
but  quite  impossible,  if  we  include  the  general 
.adoption  of  such  names.  This  is  fairly  illus- 
trated in  the  fact  that  the  more  ignorant  a peo- 
ple, and  the  poorer  their  langu.age  is,  the  more 


will  they  adopt  names  with  a general  significa- 
tion. Of  this  we  have  a striking  example  in  the 
North  American  Indians.  Who  has  not  laugh- 
ed at  “Sitting  Bull,”  “Elk  Slayer,”  “The  Man 
who  Grins,”  and  so  on.’ 

In  the  United  States  our  nomencUature  is  of 
the  best  and  the  worst.  Not  having  the  exten- 
sive store  of  strange  tongues  to  draw  upon  that 
our  English  forefathers  had,  there  has  been  .a 
necessity,  or,  as  we  should  say,  a supposed 
necessity,  for  adopting  names  from  our  own 
tongue,  and,  in  the  greater  number  of  cases,  we 
have  been  singularly  unfortunate  in  the  selec- 
tion. 

Names  drawn  from  the  Indian  tongue  are 
beautiful,  and  are  admired  throughout  the  world. 
So,  also,  to  English-speaking  people,  are  names 
from  the  French  and  Spanish.  Around  S.an 
Francisco,  for  example,  are  villages  and  places 
with  names  that  will  go  down  to  future  genera- 
tions with  a “musical  mc.asure”  that  will  have 
much  to  do  with  preconception  of  the  places 
themselves.  On  the  other  hand,  mustered 
among  the  be.iutiful  Indian  names  in  Nevada 
.and  Wyoming,  we  find  those  atrocious  appella- 
tions printed  by  Mr.  Bartlett  in  his  Hook  of 
Ainericanisins — “Fair  Play,”  “Red  Dog,”  and 
“Hangtown,”  and  others — which,  let  us  trust, 
are  ephemeral,  and  to  pass  away  in  time  under 
an  older  .and  more  orderly  civilization. 

The  present  purpose  is,  however,  not  to  dis- 
cuss nomenclature  so  much  as  the  misuse  and 
misapplication  of  terms,  induced  by  circum- 
stances that  are  peculiar  to  this  country,  and 
stronger  on  the  Pacific  Coast  than  elsewhere. 
There  are  various  papers  on  “Americ,anisms” 
and  American  slang,  several  being  in  a late 
volume  of  the  North  American  Pevietv,  by 
Richard  Grant  White,  but  so  far  as  I know  none 
touch  upon  the  change  of  me.aning  of  words 
from  the  old  English  standard,  and,  it  m.ay  be 
added,  from  our  own  standard,  which  is  the 
same.  Among  these  is  the  term,  “lumber,” 
now  applied  constantly  to  all  kinds  of  sawn 
timber,  and  even  supplanting  the  hard  timber, 
in  some  c.ascs,  by  being  applied  to  logs  and 
standing  trees,  as  well.  The  nature  of  timber 
traffic  in  this  country  demands  two  names,  one 
for  trees  or  logs,  and  another  for  sawn  timber, 
such  as  boards,  planks,  and  scantlings.  Our 
trees  are  sawed  in  the  forest,  and  the  product 
comes  to  the  market  and  is  dealt  in  as  “lum- 
ber.” In  Europe  a timber  merchant  deals  not 
only  in  sawn  wood,  but  also  in  trees  or  logs,  as 
we  would  s.ay.  The  “manufacture”  of  square 
or  sawn  pieces  is  carried  on  where  the  material 
is  sold  to  builders  and  others,  so  there  is  no 
complete  division  of  the  trade  into  separate 
branches  requiring  two  terms.  The  wonder  is. 
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however,  how  (he  word  “lumber”  came  to  be 
employed.  Us  etymological  sense  does  not 
suggest  sawn  wood  any  more  than  scrap  iron, 
or  marine  junk;  besides,  it  is  a useful  word  in 
its  true  place,  which  we  cannot  well  spare. 
Webster’s  Dictionary  defines  “lumber,”  “any- 
thing cumbrous  and  uselc.ss,”  and  in  ih.at  sense 
the  word  is  employed  in  England,  with  a fre- 
quency, too,  that  proves  how  important  a word 
it  is  in  ordinary  speech.  “Timber,”  now  going 
out  of  use  in  this  country,  is  the  old  Gothic  term 
meaning  wood  in  all  its  forms,  but  especially 
when  prepared  or  cut  to  dimensions.  1 say 
Gothic  instead  of  Saxon,  because  the  Gothic 
branch  of  the  Germ,anic  dialects  is  nearer  a 
“base”  than  any  other;  for  Saxon,  or,  indeed, 
any  Germanic  language,  and  the  modern  Scan- 
dinavian tongues,  furnish  a living  source  to 
which  we  may  trace  most  of  those  old  root- 
words  that  are  generally  called  of  “S.axon  ori- 
gin.” “Timmer”  in  Gernuan  and  Swedish  is  the 
same  as  “timber.”  I may  mention  that  in  Eng- 
land, as  well  as  in  Northern  Europe,  sawn  wood 
has  names  relating  to  its  shape  or  dimensions, 
such  as  “boards,"  “deals,”  “planks,”  “battens,” 
“scantlings,”  and  so  on,  which  seem  to  suit  the 
purposes  of  commerce  and  speech  much  better 
than  one  general  term  of  “lumber.” 

Calico — from  Calicut,  a town  in  India  where 
the  cloth  was  first  made — means  a plain  white 
cloth  of  cotton.  In  England,  and  all  countries 
where  the  trade  in  such  cloth  reaches,  the  term 
has  this  strict  meaning;  but  by  some  freak,  we 
in  this  country  apply  it  to  the  printed  web,  and 
dub  calico  “muslin,”  a name  belonging  to  a thin 
kind  of  cloth  first  made  in,  and  taking  its  name 
from,  Mossoul,  a town  in  Mesopotamia.  This 
crossing  or  shifting  of  terms  is  unfortunate, 
leading  often  to  a misunderstanding  in  com- 
mercial transactions,  and  must  in  some  degree 
prove  an  impediment  in  introducing  American 
made  goods,  under  these  new  names,  into  mar- 
kets hitherto  supplied  by  the  British  people. 
The  word  “guess,”  when  employed  for  “sup- 
pose,” is  another  departure  from  the  true  mean- 
ing and  use  of  terms — one  that  often  puzzles 
Americans  when  in  England,  because  “guess” 
is  much  more  frequently  employed  by  English 
than  American  writers.  An  American  traveler 
once  said  to  me  in  Europe,  “W’hy  is  it  the  Eng- 
lish are  always  quizzing  one  about  the  word 
‘guess,’  when  I find  it  here  three  times  in  a 
London  newspaper  article.’”  He  was  by  no 
means  uneducated,  but  so  long  had  he  been 
accustomed  to  hearing  and  using  the  word  em- 
ployed instead  of  “suppose”  or  “think,”  that 
its  true  meaning  had  departed  from  his  concep- 
tion. Its  constant  and  unnecessary  use  in 
speech  in  this  country  is  an  anomaly  of  the 


first  order.  We  have  “think,”  “believe,”  “sup- 
pose,” “conjecture,”  not  to  mention  “opine," 
th.at  would  do  as  well,  leaving  “guess”  for  un- 
decided conjecture,  its  true  sense,  and  almost 
opposite  to  “believe”  or  “think.” 

England  being  almost  the  only  country  with 
which  comparisons  can  be  made — the  immedi- 
ate source  we  may  say  of  our  Language — cus- 
tom there  in  the  use  of  words  should  be  regarded 
as  a kind  of  authority;  not  because  the  custom 
is  English,  but  because  .a  stronger  conservatism 
has  more  carefully  preserved  the  true  meaning 
and  application  of  terms,  or,  to  place  it  in  other 
words,  they  adhere  more  closely  to  st.andards 
which  are  quite  the  same  in  both  countries. 
This  remark  is  especially  true  of  the  written 
language;  for,  in  common  speech,  and  taking 
even  London  in  comparison,  there  is  as  much 
slang  employed  there  as  here. 

One  reason,  and  a strong  one,  that  enables 
a closer  adherence  to  the^rules^of  language  in 
England  is  that  they  are  an  older  people,  and 
have  reached  one  st.age  in  advance  of  us  by  the 
abandonment  of  what  I will  call  exaggerative 
rhetoric.  The  plain,  perspicuous  style  which 
zVddison  and  the  Spectator  introduced  has  gone 
on  increasing,  and  has  in  some  degree  react- 
ed upon  our  own  literature.  If  those  moving 
harangues  of  Sheridan,  Burke,  Pitt,  and  Fox 
were  delivered  in  the  present  House  of  Com- 
mons, the  speakers  would  be  “coughed  down,” 
or  would  have  to  speak  to  empty  benches.  This 
is  a desirable  reform,  and  to  it,  as  before  re- 
marked, is  due  a more  careful  preservation  of 
the  meaning  of  terms.  What  the  late  Mr. 
Buckle  called  “the  aspect  of  nature,”  consid- 
ered as  an  element  in  controlling  Americ.an 
speech,  is  alone  enough  to  account,  in  a great 
degree,  for  our  more  tardy  progress  toward 
plain  words  and  plain  speech.  All  in  our  coun- 
try is  planned  on  a gigantic  scale;  new  fields 
of  boundless  extent  are  continually  being  un- 
folded to  our  vision.  Our  language  seems  too 
poor  in  adjectives  to  meet  the  case.  The  terms 
“river,”  “mountain,”  “plain,”  and  “lake”  seem 
too  contracted  to  describe  what  is  far  beyond 
those  things  in  the  old  world,  to  which  the  same 
terms  relate.  The  superlative  degree  alone  an- 
swers for  description,  and  from  this,  as  well  as 
other  c.auses,  comes  an  exaggeration  that  coins 
new  terms  and  phrases,  and  alters  the  meaning 
of  old  ones.  There  is,  moreover,  a strange  dis- 
position among  the  vulgar  to  use  new  tertns, 
w hether  more  expressive  or  not.  The  singular 
of  nouns  becomes  plural  under  this  rule,  and  we 
hear  th.it  “the  ‘bellflower’  is  a fine  apple,"  not 
me.aning  one  particular  apple,  but  such  apples 
generally.  We  say,  “Jones  makes  a good  steam- 
engine,”  or  there  is  no  better  “wagon”  than 
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that  made  by  Smith;  that  a good  “hat”  is  fur- 
nished by  Brown ; that  Robinson  “builds”  a fine 
“suit.”  Such  things  are  inexcusable,  and  merit 
the  remark  of  Mr.  Webster,  wlio  in  his  Diction- 
ary says,  in  respect  to  the  use  of  “guess”  for 
“suppose,"  “such  use  is  a gross  vulgarism.” 

In  contrasting  our  methods  of  speech  with 
the  English,  the  affix  “er”  demands  some  no- 
tice. This  word,  or  .affix,  Mr.  Webster  informs 
us,  comes  from  the  Latin  “or,"  meaning  an 
“agent,”  and,  if  so,  there  is  good  ground  for 
the  .'American  custom  of  applying  it  indiscrim- 
inately to  persons  or  things;  but  1 am  inclined 
to  doubt  the  correctness  of  this  derivation,  and 
think  “er”  is  more  nearly  the  Germanic  personal 
substantive  “/icrrc,"  or  “/itrr.”  In  proof  of  this, 
I will  point  to  the  use  of  the  term  in  Engl.and, 
■where  it  is  not  applied  to  tools  or  imple- 
ments, but  to  persons  only.  The  affix  is  almost 
indispensable  in  speech,  and  it  is  a pity  that 
we  have  not  adopted  the  Latin  “or"  for  inani- 
mate agents,  such  as  machines  and  implements 
— “grater,”  “mower,”  “scraper,”  and  so  on — 
keeping  the  Germanic  personal  substantive 
“er”  for  persons,  as  “baker,”  “reaper,”  “shoe- 
maker.” This  would  have  avoided  confusion, 
and  our  present  use  of  the  two  terms,  which 
is  extremely  irregular.  For  example,  in  iron 
works  a certain  machine  for  planing  is  com- 
monly spoken  of  as  a “planer,”  while  another 
for  drilling  holes  is  not  called  a “driller,”  nor 
one  for  turning  a “turner.” 

On  some  of  the  railway  cars  may  be  noticed 
a plate  bearing  an  inscription  to  inform  the 
reader  that  some  one’s  “buffer,”  “coupler,”  and 
“platform”  are  patented.  In  common  speech, 
and  for  technics  use,  these  names  might  per- 
haps pass  unchallenged,  but  mounted  on  a plate 
for  the  public  to  read,  they  can  be  relegated  to 
the  class  to  which  Mr.  Webster's  “gross  vulgar- 
isms” belong. 

Another  suggestion  may  be  made  in  respect 
to  the  words  “use”  and  “employ.”  These  are 
synonymous  in  ordinary  speech,  or,  as  we  may 
say,  “use"  has  taken  the  place  of  “employ,” 
although  the  true  sense  of  the  terms  points  to 
the  difference  that  what  is  “used”  is  consumed, 
as  food,  gas,  fuel,  and  so  on,  while  “employed” 
indicates  a use  without  consumption.  For  ex- 
ample, we  “use”  soap  .and  “employ"  a brush. 

A foreign  gentleman,  while  attempting  to 
learn  English,  once  asked  a question  the  sim- 
plicity of  which,  at  first,  caused  him  to  be  laugh- 
ed at.  He  inquired,  “When  shall  I say  ‘make,’ 
or  ‘do,’  in  speaking  English?”  Several  who 
were  present  each  engaged  to  furnish  an  infal- 
lible rule,  but  the  query  was  not  solved.  We 
say  “make”  a journey,  not  “do”  a journey;  but 
why?  We  “make”  a mistake,  or  “do”  a wrong. 


but  why  not  “do  a mistake,” or  “make  a wrong?” 
The  same  gentleman,  from  some  notes  previ- 
ously prepared,  presented  several  other  queries, 
only  one  more  of  which  is  remembered ; name- 
ly, “When  should  one  s.ay,  ‘illeg.al,’  ‘illicit,’  ‘il- 
legitimate,’ or  ‘unkawful?’”  Our  divisions  of 
these  terms  among  classes  of  acts,  or  circum- 
suances,  is  most  confusing  to  one  learning  the 
language,  and  so  far  as  1 know  lacks  the  war- 
rant of  any  rule  except  common  use.  Men- 
tion was  made  in  a previous  place  of  a lack, 
sometimes,  of  terms  in  English  expression. 
Such  a want  is  the  sole  warrant  for  the  intro- 
duction of  foreign  words  in  our  literature,  and 
this  custom  must  be  ascribed  to  the  absence  of 
synonyms  or  to  ped.antry — the  latter  gener.ally, 
for  that  great  master  of  English  words,  Thom.as 
Carlyle,  manages  to  do  without  foreign  inter- 
polations, when  “he  wants  to.”  This  1 men- 
tion, because  no  one  has  ever  wielded  our  lan- 
gu.age  with  such  audacity,  or  forced  ideas,  as  he 
has  done,  by  a verbiage  that  claims  our  equal 
interest  with  the  subjects  treated.  Two  words 
only  I will  mention  as  w.anting  synonyms  in 
English;  there  may  be  many  more — scores, 
perhaps,  but  these  will  do  as  examples.  “Rn- 
ntii,"  in  French,  will,  no  doubt,  at  some  future 
day,  do  duty  in  our  tongue  for  a personal  con- 
dition which  it  takes  several  English  words  to 
describe.  The  other  is  a very  important  word 
from  the  Swetlish  language,  “lat;orn’’  mean- 
ing, as  near  as  we  can  translate  it,  and  imper- 
fectly at  that,  “Just  right,”  or  “Just  enough.” 
Its  frequent  use  in  Sc.andinavi,an  speech  proves 
the  value  of  the  word. 

“Either  and  neither,”  which  are,  in  this  coun- 
try, pronounced  with  the  two  vowels  as  e long, 
e-ther  and  ne-ther,  are,  in  England,  called 
i-ther  and  ni-thcr,  the  second  vowel  long.  In 
respect  to  this,  we  read  in  Webster’s  Diction- 
ary, that  “analogy,  as  well  as  the  best  use,  fav- 
ors the  first  pronunciation ;”  a statement  th,at 
may  well  be  called  into  doubt.  So  far  as  anal- 
ogy, we  can  do  no  better,  certainly,  than  to 
compare  with  the  German,  in  which  an  inflexi- 
ble rule  would  make  the  second  vowel  long,  and 
give  us  the  English  pronunciation.  It  is,  more- 
over, more  “congenial,”  if  that  term  will  apply; 
comes  more  natural,  when  once  learned,  and  is 
adopted  almost  insensibly  by  persons  who  go 
to  reside  where  this  pronunciation  is  employed. 
As  to  use,  .Mr.  Webster  is  certainly  wrong,  be- 
cause the  whole  tendency  and  change  is  to  i 
long — ni-ther  and  i-ther — while  common  use 
is,  at  least,  equally  divided  among  English- 
speaking  people. 

In  Gre.at  Britain  there  are  many  dialects — 
English,  Irish,  Scotch,  and  Welsh,  .as  principal. 
There  are  also  the  Yorkshire,  Lancashire,  Cam- 
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bri.in,  and  half  a dozen  others  of  more  or  less 
distinction.  On  the  east  coast,  in  places,  Scan- 
dinavian terms  are  used  to  such  an  extent  that 
a Swede,  Dane,  or  Norwegian,  who  is  ignorant 
of  English,  can,  in  many  cases,  understand  the 
“drift”  of  a plain  conversation.  The  Lanca- 
shire and  Yorkshire  di.alects,  which  have  been 
named  as  minor  ones,  have  each  large  diction- 
aries; and  a person,  after  living  for  years  in 
London,  Dublin,  or  Edinburgh,  will  be,  for  a 
time,  confounded  in  parts  of  Yorkshire  or  Lan- 
cashire (Lancaster).  These  discrepancies,  with 
the  exception  of  pronunciation,  do  not  exist 
among  the  educated  classes;  and  the  written 
language,  except  in  a few  names  of  things,  is 
quite  the  same  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
These  things  I mention  preparator)’  to  a few  re- 
marks upon  London  pronunciation,  which  is 
generally  conceded  to  be  the  most  correct. 
English  is  certainly  well  spoken  in  London. 
Terminal  syllables  are  more  distinctly  sounded, 
and  the  letter  “r,”  the  American  shibboleth,  is 
not  formed  in  the  throat,  but  with  the  tongue. 
In  the  “Cockney  tongue,”  as  it  is  called,  there 
are  some  faults  and  variations  from  the  acknowl- 
edged standard,  even  .among  educated  people, 
which  there  is  no  parallel  for  in  this  countr)-. 
1 will  mention  two  of  them.  The  It.alian  sound 


of  a,  as  in  “bar,  father,  bank,”  is  seldom  heard. 
Instead,  there  is  a sound  not  known  in  this 
countr>',  and  corresponding  almost  with  the  or, 
or  ii,  in  German ; also,  near  the  same  as  e short. 
Bank,  for  example,  is  B.ink,  or  Benk.  Hat  is 
pronounced  hat,  or  hot.  While  a long,  as  in 
mate,  is  sounded  ntore  like  long  or  ai.  per- 
haps; m.ate  or  gate  is  called  mite  .and  gite,  or 
maite  and  gaite.  The  sound  can  not  be  fairly 
indicated  by  spelling,  and  must  be  heard  to  be 
understood.  The  second  case  is  that  of  o long, 
as  in  “boat,"  “home,”  and  so  on.  The  Amer- 
ican sound  of  0 long,  or,  indeed,  any  sound  of  o 
long,  whether  in  the  Germanic  or  Latin  lan- 
guages, is  beyond  a Cockney’s  powers,  and  be- 
comes nearly,  but  not  quite,  the  Yankee  “aou,” 
as  baout,  hanuse.  This,  like  the  sound  of  a 
long,  can  not  be  spelled,  and  is  almost  impossi- 
ble for  an  American  to  imitate.  The  Southern 
negro  pronounciation  resembles  it. 

This  essay  is  not  presented  as  coming  from 
a philologist,  gr.ammarian,  or  critic,  even.  The 
deductions  ventured  upon  are  drawn  from  per- 
sonal observance.  Perhaps  something  h.as  been 
added  to  a subject  which,  unlike  all  others,  is 
to  be  dealt  with  in  a popular  way  only,  if  re- 
form or  change  is  to  be  expected. 

J.  Richards. 
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The  Crimean  war  was  at  an  end.  The  Em- 
peror Alexander  was  about  to  celebrate  his  cor- 
onation, and  to  place  upon  his  youthful  fore- 
head the  crown  of  Peter  the  Great,  which,  in 
descending  from  the  proud  head  of  the  Emper- 
or Nicolaus,  h.ad  lost  some  of  its  bright  jewels. 
The  Emperor  N.apoleon  III.  stood  at  the  zenith 
of  his  power,  and,  as  it  was  always  his  policy 
to  afterward  make  friends  of  those  whom  he 
had  beaten — a policy  which  he  later  applied,  at 
Villafranca,  to  the  Emperor  Erancis  Joseph, 
with  peculiar  success — Napoleon  did  his  utmost 
to  prove  his  kind  feelings  to  the  new  Russian 
autocrat  by  sending  a brilliant  embassy  to  at- 
tend the  coronation.  He  had  appointed  the 
clever  Count  Morny,  the  son  of  Queen  Hor- 
tense  and  Count  Flahault,  his  embassador  to 
Russia;  and  without  doubt  there  w.as  no  one 
more  suitable  for  the  mission — for  Count  .Mor- 
ny  understood,  like  the  grandseigneurs  of  the 
ancien  rlgime,  how  to  combine  perfect  elegance 
with  the  most  lavish  profusion;  and  this  the 
Emperor’s  munificence  enabled  him  to  do.  The 


Count  was  perhaps  the  most  suitable  person  to 
insinu.ate  himself  into  the  favor  of  the  young 
Emperor  of  Russia,  and  to  impart  to  him  the 
conviction  that  Napoleon  was  his  best  friend, 
and  that  Russia,  forsaken  by  the  Holy  Alliance, 
could  find  no  truer  and  better  ally  than  Napo- 
leon of  p' ranee. 

When  Count  Morny  received  his  appoint- 
ment the  most  particular  instructions  were  giv- 
en him  concerning  his  demeanor  at  the  Court 
of  St.  Petersburg.  Napoleon  communicated  to 
to  him  all  the  reports  of  his  secret  agents,  so 
that  the  Count  h.ad  before  him  the  principal 
personages  of  the  Russian  court  as  if  in  a cam- 
era fliscura,  and  was  as  accurately  informed 
concerning  the  scene  of  his  future  activity  as  if 
he  had  lived  there  for  years.  His  carriages  and 
his  serx  ants  were  ready,  and  he  was  instructed 
to  depart  the  next  morning. 

When  Count  Morny  left  the  Emperor,  he  en- 
tered his  coupl,  which  was  without  coat  of  arms 
or  livery,  and  drove  rapidly  along  the  Champs 
Elysdes  to  the  Barriere  de  I’Etoile,  at  which 
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point  he  turned  into  the  gateway  of  a charm- 
ing hotel,  built  in  a highly  aristocratic  style. 
Without  uttering  a word,  he  crossed  the  en- 
trance-hall, passed  the  low-bowing  servants, 
and  entered  a richly  and  elegantly  furnished 
parlor,  in  which  was  a lady,  who  rose  from  her 
chair  as  he  entered.  In  the  dim  lamplight 
which  peiwaded  the  room,  this  lady,  who  wore 
a simple  dress  of  dark  silk,  made  an  almost 
youthful  impression.  Her  face  was  fine  and 
regular;  her  figure  still  full  and  graceful.  Only 
the  sharp  lines  around  the  mouth  and  eyes  gave 
her  a somewhat  hard  and  severe  e.xpression, 
and  showed  that  youth  lay  far  behind  her.  In- 
deed, the  Countess  Lehon  was  certainly  fifty 
years  old,  although  she  well  understood  how  to 
destroy  the  traces  of  time  in  her  appearance. 
People  told  of  her — and  perhaps  they  had  am- 
ple ground  for  it — that  in  her  early  youth  she 
had  had  particularly  intimate  relations  with  the 
Duke  of  Orleans,  King  Louis  Philippe’s  son. 
Aficnvard,  she  had  been  the  intimate  friend 
and  confidant  of  Count  Momy;  and  the  young 
Count  Lehon,  her  son,  who  at  that  time  was 
twenty  and  some  odd  years  old,  showed  in  his 
appearance  a certain  resemblance  to  the  Em- 
peror Napoleon’s  half-brother,  who  had  just 
been  appointed  embassador  to  St.  Petersburg. 

“ I come  to  take  leave,  my  dear,”  said  Count 
Morny,  with  chivalric  politeness,  ki.ssing  the 
hand  of  the  Countess,  “and  to  chat  for  a few 
moments  with  you,  here  at  the  most  attractive 
center  of  charming  Paris,  before  my  departure 
to  the  country  of  the  Muscovite  barbarians.” 

“And  Charles,”  asked  the  Countess,  “my 
son ; he  will  go  with  you.’” 

“The  Emperor  has  refused  it  to  me,"  replied 
Momy,  shrugging  his  shoulders.  “Prince  Mu- 
rat is  to  fill  the  place  among  my  c<avaliers  which 
I had  designed  for  Charles.  The  Emperor 
hopes  to  add,  through  this,  more  brilliancy  to 
the  embassy.  It  was  impossible  to  influence 
him  otherwise.” 

A bitter  smile  played  for  an  instant  around 
the  lips  of  the  Countess. 

“Could  not  Charles,”  asked  she,  “have  still 
found  a place  by  the  side  of  Prince  Murat,  if 
you  had  earnestly  demanded  it  from  the  Em- 
peror?” 

“I  tell  you  it  was  impossible,”  replied  the 
Count.  “You  know  that  the  Emperor  is  some- 
times obstinate  in  trifling  things;  perhaps  he 
fears  the  slanders  of  the  Russian  court  circles, 
if  Charles  should  appear  there  in  my  suite.” 

“I  regret  it,”  said  the  Countess.  “ He  would 
have  written  to  me — would  have  informed  me 
of  everything.  You  yourself,”  she  :idded,  with 
a touch  of  light  mockery,  “will  perhaps  not  find 
time.” 


“Certainly  I shall,  my  dear,”  replied  the 
Count.  “Although  you  must  e.xpect  no  long  re- 
ports from  me,  I shall  always  find  time,  how- 
ever busy  I may  be,  to  convince  you  of  my  un- 
changeable friendship.  Yet  a separation  like 
that  which  is  about  to  take  place  requires  some 
precautions.  You  will  be,  when  I am  not  here, 
without  any  direct  protection,  and  you  know 
that  the  Em])cror  has  already  several  times 
made  allusion  to  the  papers  which  refer  to  the 
coup  (T ctat  and  the  time  before  it,  and  which 
are  in  your  hands.” 

“They  are  well  kept,"  answered  the  Countess, 
a peculiar  flash  sparkling  from  her  eyes.  “All 
your  letters  are  preserved  as  my  dearest  pos- 
sessions— among  them,  also,  that  in  which  you 
promise,  as  soon  as  circumstances  admit,  to 
give  me  your  hand.” 

“That  moment  will  soon  arrive,”  replied 
Morny,  with  an  expression  of  sincerest  cor- 
diality, “in  which  1 can  fulfill  th.at  promise,  and 
give  myself  the  highest  happiness.  The  times 
till  now  have  been  so  much  disquieted,  every- 
thing is  not  yet  sufficiently  consolidated,  my 
own  position  is  not  yet  firm  enough,  to  think 
of  a marriage.  Lately  the  Emperor  has  sev- 
eral times  hinted  that  it  might  be  time  for  me 
now  to  establish  my  own  house,  and  to  intro- 
duce into  it  a lady  w ho  understands  how  to  do 
the  honors  of  a representative  person.  We 
shall  speak  again  of  this  as  soon  as  my  mis- 
sion is  finished.  Yet,”  he  then  continued, 
“would  it  not  be  better  to  destroy  those  papers 
before  my  departure,  or,  if  we  wish  to  preserve 
them  for  possible  future  events,  which  might, 
perhaps,  be  very  well,  would  they  not  be  safer 
in  my  hands  than  in  yours?” 

“They  are  perfectly  safe  with  me,”  replied 
the  Countess,  firmly  and  severely,  in  a tone 
that  convinced  Morny  that  all  further  words  on 
this  subject  would  be  in  vain. 

He  changed  the  conversation.  They  chatted 
for  an  hour  about  this  and  that,  and  then  he 
took  leave  with  the  cordiality  of  an  old  friend, 
in  which  a little  of  the  lovers  fervor  seemed 
still  to  flame. 

The  brilliant  festivities  at  St.  Petersburg  and 
Moscow  began.  The  papers  filled  their  col- 
umns with  the  descriptions  of  the  magnificent 
displays  at  the  coronation  ceremonies  at  Mos- 
cow, where  the  Emperor  Alexander  had  gone, 
accompanied  by  all  the  great  lords  of  his  em- 
pire and  the  embassadors  of  all  the  European 
powers.  Count  Momy  outshone  every  one, 
through  the  richness  and  splendor  of  his  car- 
riages, his  horses,  and  his  servants.  The  taste 
and  profuse  luxury  of  his  balls  .and  assemblies 
were  uncqualed.  He  was  the  hero  of  the  day. 
The  highest  circles  of  Russian  society,  follow- 
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ing  ihe  example  of  the  Emperor,  bestowed 
upon  him  the  most  marked  attentions.  One 
day  the  papers  spread  the  rumor  that  the 
French  Coronation  Embassador  was  going  to 
marry  a young  lady  from  one  of  the  first  Rus- 
sian princely  families.  When  the  Countess 
Lehon  read  this  news,  the  paper  dropped  from 
her  hand,  wild  anger  flamed  in  her  eyes ; for 
some  hours  she  remained  locked  in  her  bou- 
doir. Afterward  she  showed  herself  in  her 
splendid  carriage  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne, 
smilingly  returning  the  greetings  of  her  ac- 
quaintances, and  seeming  not  to  perceive  that 
these  greetings  were  accompanied  by  ironical 
and  inquisitive  glances.  The  rumor  mentioned 
in  the  papers  was  indeed  true.  Count  Morny 
had  understood  not  only  how  to  outshine  by 
his  splendor  the  diplomacy  of  all  Europe,  and 
to  convince  the  Emperor  Alexander,  as  well  as 
his  ministers,  of  the  sincerity  of  the  friendship 
of  Napoleon  III.,  but  the  captivating  charm  of 
his  person  had  won  the  heart  of  a beautiful 
Russian  princess,  whose  inheritance  counted 
into  the  millions ; and  the  marriage,  the  cele- 
bration of  which  would  also  externally  seal  the 
new  bond  of  friendship  between  Russia  and 
France,  was  already  sanctioned  by  Alexander 
II.  and  the  Emperor  Napoleon.  Count  Momy 
returned  one  evening  from  a magnificent  festi- 
val at  the  Winter  Palace,  where  the  gracious 
distinction  of  the  Emperor  and  the  radiant 
glances  of  his  betrothed,  the  beautiful  Princess 
Sophy  Trubetzkoi,  had  gratified  his  pride  and 
filled  him  with  happiness.  On  his  table  lay 
the  letters  from  Paris.  He  indifferently  threw 
aside  some  of  them,  to  put  in  order  the  politi- 
cal dispatches  for  his  secretary,  when  he  sud- 
denly stopped  at  the  sight  of  a little  envelope 
with  an  elegant  seal,  and  opened  it  quickly.  It 
contained  only  a few  lines,  in  the  hand  of  the 
Countess  Lehon.  These  ran ; 

"Sik: — The  papers  speak  of  your  marriage  with  a 
Russian  princess.  I request  you  immediately  to  have 
this  rumor  retracted.  In  case  this  is  not  done  I shall 
be  comjrelled  to  embarrass  you  and  others  by  givlhg 
publicity  to  ail  your  letters  and  pai>crs,  including  those 
which  concern  the  coup  cT Mat,  which,  very  fortunately, 
are  in  my  possession.” 

The  cheerful,  happy  smile  disappeared  from 
Morny’s  countenance;  he  bit  his  mustache, 
and  angrily  threw  the  note  on  the  table.  After 
some  moments  of  reflection  he  seized  his  pen, 
and  wrote  on  the  margin  of  the  little  letter, 
which,  like  a sharp  thorn,  had  suddenly  thrust 
its  threatening  point  into  the  rose-blossoms  of 
his  happiness: 

"You  must  act  quickly  to  avoid  a great  scandal." 


He  signed  and  put  the  whole  in  an  envelope, 
to  which  he  attached  the  great  seal  of  the  em- 
b.assy,  and  wrote  the  address,  “To  His  Majesty 
the  Emperor.”  Then  he  called  for  his  secre- 
tary, and  ordered  that  a courier  should  immedi- 
ately go  to  Paris  to  deliver  this  letter  directly 
into  the  hands  of  his  Majesty.  Having  done 
this,  he  went  into  the  small  dining -h.all,  where, 
every  night  at  a late  hour,  the  gentlemen  of  his 
suite  were  usually  assembled  to  conclude  the 
day  with  an  informal  sup])er,  at  which  they 
communicated  to  each  other  their  adventures 
in  the  field  of  diplomacy  and  gallantry.  Count 
.Morny  was  as  cheerful  as  ever.  His  sparkling 
wit  animated  the  conversation  till  far  into  the 
night,  and  nobody  around  him  perceived  the 
disquieting  grief  which  troubled  his  heart. 

The  Emperor  Napoleon  had  received  the 
dispatch  of  his  embassador  at  .St.  Petersburg. 
The  courier  h.ad  brought  it  in  his  tr.aveling-coat 
from  the  station,  and  delivered  it  with  his  own 
hand.  After  reading  this  dispatch  the  Emperor 
did  not  send  for  his  Minister  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, but  for  M.  Pietri,  his  Police-Prefect.  Soon 
afterward  the  Chief  entered  the  Cabinet.  N apo- 
leon  gave  him  the  paper,  and  asked  : 

“W’hat  is  there  to  be  done?” 

M.  Pietri,  a man  with  the  countenance  of  a 
hawk,  with  a broad,  bold  forehead,  and  crook- 
ed nose — a man  who  did  not  admit  the  exist- 
ence of  impossibilities — shrugged  his  shoulders, 
paused  for  a moment  in  reflection,  and  then 
said : 

“That  will  be  hard.  The  Countess  Lehon  is 
very  smart  and  cautious.  She  will  deny  the 
possession  of  anything,  and  if  one  does  not 
know  exactly  where  she  keeps  those  papers, 
forcible  measures  will  be  of  no  help,  but  only 
aggravate  the  scandal.” 

“No,”  exclaimed  the  Emperor,  forbiddingly, 
“no  force.  And  yet  we  must  have  these  papers. 
It  would  be  a European  scandal,  and  Morny, 
who  is  in  so  many  near  relations  to  me,  and 
whom  I want,  would  be  undone.” 

While  the  Emperor  walked  musingly  up  and 
down,  and  Pietri  stood  in  meditation  over  the 
paper,  the  valet  de  chamhre  of  his  Majesty  came 
in. 

“A  note  to  the  Prefect,”  said  he.  “His  sec- 
retary has  brought  it  here  because  he  thinks 
that  the  affair  is  of  the  highest  importance  and 
requires  haste.” 

The  Emperor  made  an  affirmative  sign,  and 
while  the  valet  de  chambre  withdrew,  Pietri 
opened  the  letter,  closed  with  the  seal  of  the 
Police  Prefecture. 

“What  is  it?”  asked  Napoleon. 

Pietri  gave  the  Emperor  the  sheet.  He  read : 
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“M.  Prefect: — A true  friend  of  the  Empire  considers 
it  his  duty  to  communicate  to  you  that  the  Countess  Lc- 
hon,  on  the  tidings  of  the  marriage  of  the  Count  Morny, 
has  delivered  ail  the  papers  to  Orleans  which  the  Count 
had  left  behind  in  Paris." 

“It  is  too  late,”  cried  the  Emperor,  badly 
frightened,  turning  pale,  and  supporting  himself 
by  the  back  of  a chair. 

“This  is  a stratagem,  sire,”  said  Pietri,  with 
a confident  mien,  after  having  reflected  for  a 
few  instants.  “The  Countess  Lehon  wishes  to 
give  another  direction  to  the  search,  and  pre- 
vent measures  from  our  side.  If  she  had  really 
given  those  papers  to  Orleans,  she  would  not 
have  written  to  the  Count.  She  will  not  let  the 
papers  go  out  of  her  hands  until  she  has  either 
prevented  the  marriage  or  the  wedding  is  per- 
formed.” 

“You  believe  so.?”  cried  Napoleon. 

“I  am  sure  of  it,”  replied  Pietri.  “Will  your 
Majesty  give  me  full  power  to  treat  this  affair 
entirely  in  my  own  way?” 

“Go,”  said  the  Emperor,  “and  act  quickly. 
Yet,  if  it  is  possible,  avoid  any  sensation.” 
“Your  Majesty  maybe  tranquil,”  replied  Pie- 
tri. “1  think  I am  sure  of  my  point.” 

He  hastened  away.  After  half  an  hour,  he 
drove  to  the  hotel  of  the  Countess  Lehon,  and 
while  he  was  being  announced  to  the  l.idy  of 
the  house,  six  gentlemen,  dressed  in  eleg.ant 
style,  entered  the  court,  one  after  another, 
through  the  parte -cochlre.  The  Countess  re- 
ceived the  Prefect  with  the  most  amiable  smile. 

“W’hat  brings  the  very  busy  Chief  of  the  Po- 
lice to  a lady  who  is  almost  forgotten  by  the 
world?”  asked  she. 

“An  earnest  matter,  madame,”  answered  M. 
Pietri,  without  any  ceremony.  “You  have 
written  this  letter  to  Count  Morny;  you  will 
comprehend  that  the  Emperor  cannot  allow 
the  carrying  out  of  your  threats ; and  1 request 
you  to  immediately  deliver  to  me  the  papers  of 
which  you  have  spoken.” 

The  Countess  sneeringly  leaned  back  in  her 
easy  chair. 

“That  is  a peculiar  demand,  sir,”  she  said; 
“and  to  justify  so  peremptory  a tone,  one  must 
possess  more  power  than  the  Emperor,  and  more 
than  all  your  police.  I could  answer  you,  that 
I possess  no  papers  at  all,  that  this  was  a mys- 
tification, but  you  would  not  believe  me ; there- 
fore I tell  you  that  I indeed  am  in  possession 
of  documents  which  are  highly  compromising 
to  Count  Morny,  and  to  others,  and  which  would 
at  any  rate  prevent  his  Russian  marriage,  which 
is  faithless  and  perfidious.” 

“It  is  not  for  me  to  meddle  with  Count  Mor- 
ny’s  conscience,  madame,"  answered  M.  Pie- 
tri, coldly;  “and  if  you  refuse  to  deliver  up 


these  papers,  which  I ask  of  you  in  the  name 
of  the  Emperor,  I must  for  the  present  make 
you  a prisoner  in  your  house;  .although,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  as  long  as  it  is  possible,  you 
will  be  treated  with  all  that  regard  which  your 
position  may  require.” 

“Those  papers,  sir,  are  in  the  hands  of  sure 
friends,”  replied  the  Countess  Lehon,  with  an  ex- 
pression of  haughty  security.  “As  for  the  rest, 
do  what  you  can,  and  can  account  for.” 

M.  Pietri  opened  the  door  and  gave  a sign. 
One  of  the  gentlemen  who  had  followed  him 
into  the  hotel  came  in. 

“You  will,”  said  the  Police  Prefect,  “not 
quit  the  room  of  the  Countess ; and  take  care 
that  she  neither  removes  nor  speaks  with  any- 
body except  in  your  presence.” 

The  police  officer  bowed. 

The  Countess,  as  she  looked  at  the  two,  mock- 
ingly,  pl.ayed  with  the  tips  of  her  slender  fin- 
gers. 

“I  shall  appear  again  after  three  hours,”  said 
M.  Pietri,  “in  order  to  ask  whether  you  have 
changed  your  mind,  madame,  and  whether  you 
have  anything  to  say  to  me.  If  so,  you  can  tell 
it  to  this  gentleman,  and  he  will  communicate 
it  to  me.” 

He  courteously  bowed,  as  if  an  act  of  polite- 
ness had  been  spoken  of,  and  went  aw.ay.  Out 
of  doors  he  g.ave  the  rest  of  the  officers  the  or- 
der to  allow  nobody  to  enter  the  hotel  or  to 
leave  it.  Then  he  asked  after  the  young  Count 
Charles  Lehon.  His  valet  de  chambre — who 
h.ad  come,  anxiously,  into  the  ante -chamber  of 
the  Countess — led  him  to  the  apartments  inhab- 
ited by  the  Count,  who,  however,  already  in  the 
corridor,  was  hastening  toward  him,  full  of  trou- 
ble and  excitement. 

Count  Lehon  — who,  .as  we  remarked,  might 
at  that  time  have  been  .about  five  or  six  and 
twenty  years  old — showed  in  his  elegant,  pliant 
figure,  and  in  his  features,  an  unmistakable 
likeness  to  Count  Morny.  A certain  childlike 
timidity  was  still  visible  in  his  face,  and  the 
glance  of  his  eyes  was  gentle,  thoughtful,  .and 
dre.amy ; his  nature  w.as  just  as  delicate,  sensi- 
tive, and  susceptible  as  the  Count’s  was  cold, 
sharp,  and  impenetrable. 

“For God’s  sake, sir!"  exclaimed he,“what  is 
going  on  here?  You  occupy  the  hotel.  W’hat 
has  happened?  W’hat  have  you  against  us? 
Does  the  Emperor  not  know  how  much  I am 
devoted  to  him,  how  much  I am  prepared  to  do 
for  him — for  him  who  has  freed  France  from  the 
revolution,  and  made  her  again  great  in  Eu- 
rope?” 

“The  Emperor  knows  your  sentiments,”  said 
Pietri,  e.amestly;  “and  just  for  th.at  reason. 
Count,  he  has  given  me  the  order  to  lead  you 
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immediately  to  him.  He  himself  will  impart 
to  you  what  is  the  point  in  question,  and  you 
can  be  convinced  that  he  will  do  everything  to 
settle  this  painful  affair — which  indeed  seems 
very  intricate — as  kindly  as  pr)ssible ; and  will 
do  everything  to  keep,  as  much  as  he  is  able, 
at  least  from  you,  the  consequences  of  your 
mother's  behavior." 

“But  what  has  happened?  What  is  the  mat- 
ter?" cried  the  young  Count. 

“Accompany  me,”  said  Pictri,  “and  you  will 
learn  all.” 

The  young  man  tremblingly  followed  the  Pre- 
fect into  his  carriage,  and  was  driven  to  the 
palace  of  the  Emperor,  where  both  were  admit- 
ted into  the  cabinet. 

Napoleon  looked  up,  surprised,  when  he  saw 
the  pate  and  excited  young  man  enter  his  room 
with  Pietri. 

“Sire,”  said  the  Prefect,  “Count  Lehon  is 
deeply  moved  at  the  measures  which  I have 
been  obliged  to  take  against  his  mother,  and  he 
wishes  to  assure  your  .M.ijesty  of  his  devotion. 

1 did  not  consider  myself  free,  until  here  in  your 
Majesty's  presence,  to  impart  to  him  that  the 
Countess  has  delivered  documents  of  impor- 
tance, relating  to  state  affairs,  into  the  hands  of 
the  banished  Prince  of  Orleans — that  is,  to  the 
enemies  of  your  Majesty  and  France.” 

“ O my  God,”  exclaimed  the  young  Count 
Lehon,  “what  a misfortune!”  He  covered  his 
face  with  his  hands  and  leaned  against  the  door. 

“Then  it  is  really  true?”  asked  the  Emperor, 
with  astonishment  and  alarm. 

“It  is  true,”  said  Pietri,  while  at  the  same 
time,  with  a light  shake  of  the  head,  he  gave 
the  Emperor  a sharp  glance,  “and  your  Majesty 
can  conceive  how  painful  this  serious  affair 
must  be  for  Count  Lehon,  who  is  such  a good 
Frenchman,  and  such  an  admirer  of  your  Maj- 
esty.” 

“It  is  high  treason,”  said  the  Emperor,  over 
whose  lips  a fugitive  smile  passed,  “which  can- 
not occur  without  severe  punishment.” 

Count  Lehon  sighed  deeply  and  painfully; 
then  suddenly  he  arose,  and  stepped  before  the 
Emperor,  with  joyful  mein. 

“No,  sire,  no,”  said  he;  “it  is  not  true — it  is 
a false  accusation.  It  cannot  be  true,  for  until 
this  morning  those  papers  were  in  our  house. 

I have  seen  them  myself,  and  since  then  my 
mother  cannot  possibly  have  had  the  time  to 
send  them  to  London.” 

“The  papers  were  there?  You  have  seen 
them  yourself  ?”  asked  the  Emperor,  after  list- 
ening with  attention,  while  joyful  triumph  light- 
ened up  Pictri's  features. 

“Yes,  yes,”  exclaimed  Count  Lehon.  “They 
were  there.  1 have  seen  them.  I came  into  i 


my  mother's  room;  she  had  opened  the  secret 
drawer  in  which  she  keeps  the  letters  of  Count 
Morny,  and  I saw  her  re.ad  attentively  in  the 
papers.” 

“If  th.at  be  the  case,”  said  the  Emperor,  “the 
accusation  which  is  made  against  your  mother 
must  be  false.  But  why  has  she  not  told  it? 
Why  did  she  not  show  these  papers?  That 
would  have  been  the  best  proof  that  they  can- 
not be  in  London.” 

“The  Countess  Lehon,”  said  Pietri,  “docs 
not  know  what  is  here  the  point  in  question.  I 
have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  communicate 
anything  to  her,  but  have,  first  of  all,  only 
m.ade  sure  of  her  person  in  the  most  discreet 
way.” 

“Oh,"  cried  Count  Lehon,  “one  must  look 
after  them.  You  will  be  convinced  that  the 
papers  are  there,  under  the  picture  of  Count 
Morny,  which  is  hanging  in  my  mothePs  room. 

You  must  press  sharply  upon  the  nail  which 
holds  this  picture.  A cupboard  in  the  wall,  the 
casing  of  which  is  exactly  joined  into  the  tapes- 
try, and  which  cannot  be  discovered  by  knock- 
ing, because  a plastered  wall  covers  it,  will  in- 
stantly be  opened,  and  the  papers  will  be  found 
in  it.  Oh,  sire,  believe  me  that  my  mother, 
also,  in  her  most  violent  anger  .against  the 
Count,  would  never  be  able  to  betray  your 
Majesty.” 

“You  hear,  Pietri?”  said  N.apoleon.  “I  shall 
be  happy  if  it  be  so.” 

“It  is  so,  your  .M,ajesty,”  cried  Count  Lehon. 
“One  must  convince  one’s  self.  1,  myself,  will 
hasten  to  my  mother,  if  your  M.ajcsty  permit 
me." 

“The  affair  is  too  serious,  sire,”  s.aid  Pietri, 

“to  allow  any  intercourse  with  the  Countess  be- 
fore she  is  freed  from  the  suspicion  that  rests 
on  her.  I am  Police- Prefect,  sire.  To  me 
every  one,  even  Count  Lehon,  must  appear 
under  suspicion  until  the  contrary  is  proved.” 

“You  hear?”  said  Napoleon,  kindly,  to  the 
young  Count,  who  cast  a glance  full  of  terror  on 
the  Police-Prefect.  “He  is  as  cold  .as  ice.  He 
must  be  so.  Well,  I will  keep  you  here,  my- 
self, as  host.age,  till  the  matter  is  settled.  Write, 
here  at  my  table,  to  your  mother,  and  beg  her 
to  settle  the  matter  on  your  account,  because 
pride  and  anger  might,  perhaps,  otherwise  pre- 
vent her  from  doing  so.” 

“ Immedi.ately,  immediately,”  exclaimed  the 
Count.  “Oh,  how  gracious  your  .M.ajcsty  is! 
How  can  I ever  thank  you  for  such  considera- 
tion.’” 

He  went  to  the  Emperor's  writing  desk,  and 
wrote  a few  lines,  which  he  gave  to  the  Police- 
Prefect,  who  then  went  away.  Napoleon  in- 
vited the  young  man  to  take  a place  by  his  side, 
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and,  with  captivating  amiability,  absorbed  him 
in  a conversation,  which  made  him  almost  for- 
get the  painful  situation  in  which  he  found  him- 
self. M.  Pictri  drove  back  to  the  Hfltel  Lehon. 
The  Countess  was  lying  on  a lounge,  reading, 
with  apparent  calmness  and  indifference,  while 
the  police  officer  was  modestly  seated  near  the 
door.” 

“Now,”  said  the  Countess,  when  M.  Pietri 
entered,  “the  three  hours  have  not  yet  elapsed. 
Have  you  yet  convinced  yourself  that  it  will  be 
in  vain,  if  you  intended  to  compel  me,  by  a 
kind  of  modern  torture,  to  deliver  up  docu- 
ments which  are  in  secure  keeping  far  from 
here?” 

“No,  madame,”  said  M.  Pietri;  “but  I have 
to  bring  you  this  note  from  your  son,  who, 
moved  by  the  kindness  of  the  Kmperor,  be- 
seeches you  to  put  a stop  to  this  unpleasant 
affair.” 

The  Countess  started  up,  frightened.  Pietri 
gave  her  the  paper. 

“Oh,”  exclaimed  she,  with  sparkling  eyes, 
“they  have  ensnared  the  weak  child.  They 
think  1 shall  yield  to  his  demand.  They  think 
I shall  forget  myself,  and  sacrifice  my  revenge 
for  the  scrap  of  favor  they  have  thrown  to  him. 
Never,  sir,  never!” 

“Well,  then,”  said  M.  Pietri,  “so  you  have 
to  blame  yourself  alone  if  1 use  force,  and 
take  a thing  which  you  refuse  to  give  me.” 

Pietri  then  quickly  stepped  up  to  the  cabi- 
net's wall,  to  where  a picture  of  Count  Momy, 
in  a beautifully  chased  frame,  was  hanging. 
The  next  moment  he  had  taken  down  this  pict- 
ure. A sharp  pressure  upon  the  nail  that  had 
held  it,  opened  the  panel  in  the  wall.  A smalt 
iron-safe  stood  in  the  dark  hollow,  lined  with 
velvet.  Like  a tigress  the  Countess  Lehon 
jumped  up;  she  seized  M.  Pictri's  carefully  ar- 
ranged side -curls  with  a tight  grasp,  and  utter- 
ing an  inarticulate  cry  of  rage,  she  tore  him 
aw;iy  from  the  opening.  In  spite  of  this  unfore- 
seen attack,  M.  Pietri  had  already  seized  the 
strong-box,  and  thrown  it  to  the  officer,  who 
had  quickly  approached. 

“We  have  what  we  were  looking  for,  mad- 
ame,” said  he,  removing  her  hand  from  his 
throat.  “Every  noise  will  be  in  vain,  and  will 
compromise  only  yourself.  1 beg  you,  there- 
fore, to  submit  to  the  unavoidable.” 

“Ha,  traitor!”  cried  the  Countess,  beside 
herself  with  rage,  seizing  a small  Veneti.an  dag- 
ger lying  among  her  knick-knacks.  She  was 
about  to  rush  upon  the  Prefect.  Hut  the  officer 
quickly  seized  her  arm,  and  pressed  her  wrists 
together,  until  she  dropped  the  d.iggcr.  M. 
Pietri  bowed  to  her  very  politely,  and  left  the 
room  with  his  companion.  The  Countess  threw 


herself,  sobbing  convulsively,  upon  her  lounge. 

The  Police-Prefect  returned  to  the  Emperor. 

“That  is  it;  that  is  it,”  exclaimed  the  young 
Count  Lehon,  when  he  perceived  the  strong- 
box in  Pietri’s  hands.  “Your  Majesty  can  well 
see  that  my  mother  is  innocent.  All  the  pa- 
pers must  be  in  it.” 

Pietri  opened  the  cover;  the  Emperor  eager- 
ly seized  the  papers  contained  in  the  small  box, 
and  glanced  over  them,  one  after  another. 

“Is  it  not  so,  your  Majesty?”  cried  Count 
Lehon.  “ Is  it  not  true,  people  have  maliciously 
accused  my  mother?” 

“It  w.as  a vile  imputation  of  her  enemies,” 
said  M.  Pietri,  pressing  the  Count's  hand. 

“z\ll  the  measures  are  again  recalled.  Your 
mother  is  again  free.  1 feel  sorry  for  what  has 
h.appcned,  but  I could  not  act  otherwise,  and  1 
hope  that  nobody  has  become  aware  of  it.” 

The  Emperor  placed  the  strong-box,  with  a 
contented  smile,  on  his  writing-desk.  “Go,  sir,” 
said  he  to  Count  Lehon,  “and  carry  your  mother 
my  excuses.  I have  been  h.appy  to  talk  a little 
with  you,  and  to  convince  myself  how  France 
is  justified  in  reposing  hope  in  such  an  excel- 
lent young  man  as  yourself.” 

He  gave  the  Count  his  hand,  who,  quite  en- 
ch,antcd,  left  him,  and  hastened  to  his  mother. 

He  found  her  still  sobbing,  almost  suffocated 
with  anger. 

“You  have  betrayed  me,”  cried  she  to  him. 
“These  demons  have  understood  how  to  use 
the  child  against  his  own  mother,  with  their 
devilish  cunning.” 

“ 1 betray  you,  my  mother !”  exclaimed  the 
young  man,  greatly  surprised.  “ 1 have  rescued 
you.  I have  defended  you  against  a false  ac- 
cusation. I have  proved  to  them  that  you  were 
falsely  accused.” 

The  Countess  looked  full  of  astonishment  at 
the  gentle,  smiling  countenance  of  her  son. 

“You  have  bereft  me  of  the  weapon,  my  son,” 
said  she,  .at  last,  with  emotion,  “to  punish  that 
false,  spiteful  trtiitor,  who  forgets  his  oath,  and 
gives  up  to  a stranger  the  place  which  is  due  to 
your  mother.” 

“Is  not  here  the  place  for  my  mother?”  said 
the  Count,  opening  his  arms,  with  radiant 
glances.  “C.an  she  find  a place  that  is  better 
and  safer  than  the  heart  of  her  son?” 

The  Countess,  for  a moment,  pressed  her 
hands  on  her  heart,  but  she  could  not  resist  the 
glance  of  her  child ; weeping,  she  sank  into  the 
arms  of  the  young  man. 

The  marriage  of  Count  .Momy  was  celebrated 
with  much  splendor.  He  led  his  young  wife  to 
Paris,  into  the  magnificent  Hotel  Morny,  .and 
the  first  visit  which  both  paid  after  his  arrival 
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was  to  the  Countess  Lehon.  The  reception 
was  warm.  The  Countess  received  the  young 
wife  like  a motherly  friend.  Then  she  called 
for  her  son,  and  said ; 

“Forget  never,  Count  Morny,  that  this  child 
has  a right  to  your  friendship.” 

Morny  embraced  the  young  man,  while  his 
features  expressed  a tenderness  of  feeling  which 
was  usually  foreign  to  him.  His  wife  gave 


Count  Lehon  her  hand,  heartily.  On  the  next 
day  the  .VonrVrar  announced  that  Count  Lehon 
had  been  nominated  a “ Knight  of  the  Legion 
of  Honor.”  Soon  afterward  he  entered  the 
State's  service  as  Maitre  des  Requetes ; and 
again,  a short  time  after  this,  he  was,  through 
the  influence  of  Government,  elected  as  Deputy, 
and  appointed  a President  to  the  Conseil-gend- 
ral  de  l’.'\ix.  A.  Weise. 


NOTE  BOOK. 


The  Californian  has  now  been  running  three- 
quarters  of  a year.  From  the  issuance  of  the  January 
numt»cr  to  the  present  lime  it  h.vs  l>een  met  with  words 
of  encouragement  and  approval  alone.  Personal  in- 
terviews. private  letters,  and  the  expressions  of  the  pub- 
lic press  have  all  bid  us  God -speed.  The  reception 
which  the  magazine  has  met  proves  that  a held  is  open 
for  it  on  this  coast,  and  a glance  at  the  {xages  of  the 
various  numbers  reveals  the  existence  of  a local  Latent 
which,  to  many,  was  unsuspected.  But  it  has  been 
evident  for  some  time  past  to  those  interested  in  the 
enterprise  that,  in  disregarding  the  experience  of  all 
other  publications,  by  fixing  the  price  so  far  l>dow  that 
of  other  monthlies,  a mistake  had  been  made  which, 
sooner  or  later,  would  have  to  be  corrected.  The  large 
.sum.s  which  have  to  l>e  exi>ended  for  paj>cr,  composi- 
tion, press  work,  and  the  innumerable  expenses  of 
printing,  issuing,  and  circulating  a monthly  magazine, 
which  have,  of  laic,  been  higher  than  for  many  years 
before,  prevent  the  possibility  of  placing  the  publica- 
tion on  that  high  plane  of  literary  and  typographical 
excellence  which  its  proprietors  desire,  w'iihuut  a change 
in  the  present  price.  The  only  alternative  w.os  one 
which  the  owners  would  not  for  a moment  consider, 
that  of  deteriorating  the  quality  and  diminishing  the 
quantity  supplied  at  the  existing  rates.  For  some  lime, 
thea-forc,  the  only  question  has  been,  when  shall  this 
change  be  effected.  un<l  it  has  been  decided,  after  con- 
sulLUion.  that  the  sooner  it  is  done  the  better.  C'om- 
mencing,  therefore,  with  the  first  day  of  October,  the 
price  of  the  ntagazine  will  be  adv.anccd  to  thirty-five 
cents  for  a single  numlicr,  and  to  $4.00  for  the  yearly 
subscription,  the  usual  price  for  first-class  monthlies. 
In  order  that  there  may  be  no  dissatisfaction  among 
those  of  our  palron.s  who  have  not,  as  yet,  subscriljod 
by  the  year,  The  Californian  will  receive  yearly  sulv 
scriptions  ,at  the  old  rate  ($3.00)  until  the  date  fixed  for 
the  change  in  the  price  (October  i,  1880).  No  one, 
therefore,  needs  be  affected  by  the  change  for  the 
present  year.  With  this  change  wc  expect  to  redouble 
our  efforts  to  make  the  mag.uinc  worthy  of  the  high 
favor  W’iih  which  it  has  been  received,  and  arc  able 
already  to  promise  new  features  which  will  make  it  more 
attractive  than  ever  before. 


It  is  a great  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  people 
of  the  P.icific  coiist  are  not  a reading  population.  The 
number  of  books,  periodicals,  and  papers  annually  sold 


is  enormous.  These  range  over  the  entire  field  of  scien- 
tific. artistic,  and  literary  thought.  It  is  a greater  mis- 
take to  presuppose  an  absence  of  lilerar)'  talent  here. 
'I  he  people  are  strong  original  thinkers.  They  wesir 
no  intellectual  shackl<*s.  To  an  extent  their  isolated 
position  exempts  them  from  the  mental  impediments, 
the  grooves  and  molds  which  inevitably  prevent  the 
freest  expansion  in  an  older  community.  Not  to  be 
vainglorious,  the  articles  that  have  appeared  so  far  in 
The  Calikorsias  illustrate  this.  Many  of  them 
have  attracted  attention  in  the  Mast  and  abroad  for  the 
terseness  of  their  style  and  the  vigor  of'their  thought. 
All  that  such  a people  require  is  a medium  which  shall 
not  only  rellect.  but  l>e  a part  of.  the  vigorous  life  which 
surrounds  it — not  in  a feverish,  sensational  sense,  but 
in  that  broad  and  comprehensive  sense,  which  includes 
the  whole  gamut  of  human  thoughts.  im)>ulses.  inspira- 
tions. No  man  who  wrote  in  deep  sincerity  the  life  of 
his  age  ever  failed  of  recognition  ; and  no  mag.tzine 
which  truly  embotlics  that  which  is  best  in  a great  peo- 
ple will  ever  fail  of  success. 


The  EnucATEi)  man  in  politics  is  an  individual 
much  sneered  at  by  the  politician  and  much  longed  fur 
by  the  citizen.  There  is  no  more  urgent  need  in  any 
popular  government  than  that  its  best  citizens,  the  rep- 
resentatives of  its  highest  thought,  cuhurc,  and  conserv- 
ative progress,  should  be  brought  to  the  front.  The 
s{K*ctaclc  of  an  official  devoid  alike  of  education  and 
native  ability  is  not.  unfortunately,  rare.  And,  in  a 
measure,  the  educated  classes  are  to  blame  for  IL  One 
would  suppose  that  those  who,  by  their  property  or  po- 
sition. had  the  most  at  slake  in  the  government  of  the 
county.  State,  or  nation,  would  manifest  the  most  inter- 
est in  securing  the  purity  of  the  s;tme.  But.  as  a fact, 
no  class  is  so  apathetic.  It  is  next  to  impossible  to 
rouse  them  to  any  interest  in  that  which  concerns  them 
most  of  all.  And.  even  if  their  interest  be  once  aroused 
and  they  be  induced  to  enter  the  arena,  it  is  too  fre- 
quently with  an  afl'cetation  of  5U])criority,  a disdain, 
(.'oriolanus  like,  of  the  people. 

**His  nature  U too  noble  for  the  world; 

He  would  not  flatter  Neptmie  for  hU  trident. 

Or  Jove  for  his  power  to  thunder.** 

Now.  if  there  is  one  thing  which  the  average  American 
citizen  will  not  do,  it  is  to  hold  a wax  candle  while  some 
other  citizen  poses  in  the  roU  of  Virtue.  And — right 
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here — very  many  men  mivtako  iciness  for  virtue.  There 
is  nothing  that  will  thaw  under  the  temptation  of  a liule 
warmth  so  soon  as  ice.  What  we  nn?d  is  nten  of  broad 
symi>athies,  discerning  minds,  <iiiick  purposes,  and  un- 
faltering wills.  I can  count  a do/.en  nten  in  tny  imme- 
diate neighliorhood  who  ought  to  l>e  governors,  con- 
gressmen. senators.  They  are  business  men  of  ability, 
iiilegriiy.  and  success,  'riiey  are  appreciated  by  all  w ho 
come  in  conuict  with  them.  Tlieir  opinions  are  listened 
to  with  respect,  ami  any  one  of  them  in  politics  would 
l)c  welcomed  as  a godsend.  There  are  enough  of  them 
in  the  Stale  tocom{»el.  by  concerted  action,  honesty  and 
genuine  reform  in  their  respective  parlies.  Hut  great 
numbers  of  them  will  not  even  go  to  the  jx»lls.  and 
hardly  any  of  them  will  take  an  active  part  in  seeing 
that  a proper  ticket  is  nominated  even  in  their  own  city 
or  county.  The  results  of  such  indifference  are  inevi- 
Uible — the  politician,  the  nuachlne.  Upon  the  inditTer- 
ence  of  the  comnuinity  the  deiiwgogue  thrives.  Who 
is  to  blame  if  the  govern  men  l'.s»n  Hers? — if  incap:ible  or 
unreliable  men  arc  chosen?  The  confusion  of  republi- 
can institutions  has  often  been  pnalicted  — most  clo- 
c|ucntly  of  all  by  Macaulay — at  the  hands  of  the  rain 
ble.  But  in  any  fair  conu*st  between  init-lligencc  and 
ignorance,  the  latter  must  ultimately  give  way.  Mind 
always  controls  force.  U ever  Mac.iulay's  prophecy  be 
realized,  it  will  be  not  so  much  from^the  inability  of  the 
betUT  dements  of  society  to  prevail,  as  from  the  in>i)cr. 
turlxiblc  complacency  and  criminal  neglect  with  which 
the  ship  of  state  is  alxindoned  to  whatever  fate  the  winds 
and  the  currents  may  chance  to  bestow. 


NVn*  ONLY  do  wc  re<iuirc  the  active  participation  of 
educated  men  in  our  public  affairs,  but  we  need  observ- 
ers, scientific  investigators.  Mr.  Henry  George,  in  a 
recently  published  article.  Invokes  with  great  force  the 
assistance  of  the  scientific  method  in  inquiries  into  the 
labor  agitation  and  kindred  topics.  'Fhis  method  should 
be  applied  to  all  social  problems.  Certain  it  is  that  dc*- 
nunciation  and  declamation  effect  little.  No  man  can 
investigate  who  has  prejudged.  But  a scientist.  Liking 
H deep  interest  In  public  questions,  yet  standing  aloof 
from  partisan  activity,  might  discover  many  things  which 
the  comljaUints  had  ovcrlooke<l,  might  trace  causes 
where  they  saw  only  results,  might  find  a remedy  while 
they  lamented  over  an  evil.  Ftui  such  an  ohsers'er  must 
not  Ik:  a mere  theorist.  He  must  see  the  world  a.s  it  is, 
not  as  it  might  be.  No  man  shall  our  social  pliysi- 
cian  who  studies  our  organism  from  a chart.  Society  is 
the  sum  of  men's  prejudices,  and  one  cannot  lje  a re- 
former who  fails  to  appreciate  this.  No  reasoning  w ill 
be  so  wide  of  the  mark  as  that  which  proceeds  from 
ideal  premises.  'I’he  scientific  investigator,  therefore, 
must  possess  a rare  combination  of  qualities.  He  must 
l>c  of  the  ptx>plc  and  yet  not  of  them.  He  must  sympa- 
thize wilh  their  prejudices — for  without  symjxaihy  no 
one  can  understand  the  tnith  which  is  m any  ide^x — and 
yet  he  must  not  l>c  iiirtucn<*cd  thereby.  He  must  be 
able  not  only  to  obsene,  but  to  generalize.  His  mind 
must  l>e  both  analytical  and  creative,  ra<lical  ,md  con- 
servative, iconoclastic  and  protective.  None  other  can 
interpret  human  nature,  and  none  other  can  h.iriiionize 
it.  Wc  believe  that  such  an  expounder  w ill  yel  come. 
It  is  not  conclusive  against  such  Ix-lief  that  the  ph>.sical 
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sciences  lend  to  “abstract”  men.  to  make  them  inca- 
{vablc  of  appreci.iting  such  things  xs  prejudice  and  pii.s- 
sion.  That  result  is  an  incident  not  to  the  scientific 
method,  but  to  the  nutter  studied.  The  facts  of  physi- 
cal science  arc  unv.arjing,  rigid,  unresponsive,  unsym- 
pathetic. In  many  depirtmcnts  the  disturbing  ele- 
ments are  few  ; and  even  these,  by  further  investigation, 
may  Ik:  classified  or  predicted.  There  is  no  humanity, 
nothing  indivitluaJ,  alioiit  physical  science.  The  inter- 
est is  purely  intellectual,  and  it  is  for  this  rcuson  that 
|K»ets,  wlio  deal  wilh  the  emotions,  have  so  far  given  us 
more  accurate  ideas  of  our  fellows  than  the  men  of 
.science.  1'liere  is  more  sociology  m kobiTt  Bums  than 
in  all  the  scientific  iKxiks  ever  w ritten.  It  is  lielter  that 
the  science  which  investigates  a rock  .should  be  us  cold 
xs  its  subject.  But  the  science  which  investigates  men 
mu.it  be  warm.  If  it  be  not,  the  very  difference  be- 
twt^en  man  and  the  rock  may  be  overlooked.  Wc  must 
not  ho(K:  to  find  our  social  scientific  investigator  among 
our  scientists.  He  must  lie  s|)ecially  ritarcd  for  his 
work.  We  cannot  expect  one  whose  tr.iining  has  Ikkmi 
purely  Intellectual  to  accomplish  it.  Wh.it  would  Ik*  the 
value  of  John  Smart  Mill's  dis.scciion  of  the  French 
Revolution?  Neither  can  we  ex|x*ct  accurate  generali- 
zations from  minds  untrained  to  gimeralize.  it  is  only 
very  lately  that  men  have  commenced  to  .study  them- 
selves. It  is  not  wonderful  that  little  has  liecn  accom- 
])lished.  When  sficcialisls  have  devoleti  years  lo  Uiis 
field,  we  may  hope  that  .v>me  man  of  acute  sym,.MLhies. 
keen  observation,  and  broad  intellect  may  tell  u.s  what 
manner  of  men  wc  arc  and  how  we  can  conserve  our 
own  highest  and  best  interests. 


A JUST  CRITICISM  upon  a man  of  genius  Is  a ilifficult 
and  perhaps  impos.sible  accompli:»hment.  Criticism  ob- 
serves rules,  is  conservative,  is  guided  by  experience, 
and  forms  its  estimate  by  comparison  with  acknowl- 
c‘dgc(.l  critcrioiis.  Genius,  on  the  contrary,  brcsiks 
through  all  barriers,  disregards  all  experiences,  is  en- 
tirely radical,  and  distarranges  the  most  approved  stand- 
ards. Criticism  runs  in  grooves,  like  the  river;  genius 
is  comprehensive  and  illimlLable.  like  the  ocexn.  'I'hc 
former  is  forever  fciuful  of  overreaching  its  banks:  the 
Litter  is  impilient  of  restniint,  and  dishes  impetuously 
against  its  rocky  shore.  CTiticism  points  out  the  neces- 
sity of  unities  .ind  combinations;  gtmius  violates  them, 
and  brings  to  view  new  beauties.  Kven  while  criticism 
protests,  genius  reaches  dow*n  into  some  lowly  place, 
and  from  out  the  jiovcrlv.  and  degradation,  and.  it  may 
be,  crime,  brings  such  creations  as  “ lallle  Nell,”  unsul- 
lied and  pure,  10  the  light  C’riticism  is  stationary ; gen- 
ius is  progressive.  The  face  of  the  former  is  lurned  to- 
ward Uie  |xi.it  but  the  latter  throlis  with  the  life  of  the 
present.  Criticism  says,  “ It  has  never  beim  genius 
speaks  and  it  isf  The  former,  therefore,  c.in  never 
grxsp  the  latter.  It  may  recognize  genius,  and  thus  l)c 
of  U'nefit  in  exposing  the  .spurious  and  detecting  the 
genuine.  But  rcvogmlton  was  never  analysis,  and  never 
cm  be. 


Thk  OfToitF.R  Numhhr  of  Thk  Caufohnian  will 
be  one  of  the  most  attractive  ever  issued.  The  editor 
h.is  l)oen  atile  lo  secure  several  article^i  of  unusual  in- 
terest. 
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SCIENCE  AND  INDUSTRY. 


IS  MATTER  SIMPLY  A MODE  OF  MOTION? 

Science  has  already  relegated  to  the  domain  of  “mo- 
tion "all  such  possibilities  of  sensation  as  light,  heat, 
electricity,  etc.,  which  were  formerly  defined  as  impon- 
derable matter;  and  now'  conies  l*rofessor  Crooks  with 
his  allegetl  “ fourth  stale  of  matter,"  involring  condi- 
tions which  seem  to  make  it  quite  clear  that  not  only 
gases,  but  even  the  most  solid  bodies  with  which  wc 
are  acquainted,  such  as  wood,  stone,  metals,  etc.,  must 
also  share  ihc  same  fate,  and  be  considered  merely  as 
different  modes  of  motion.  The  Professor  holds  that 
a solid  is  simply  an  aggregation  of  molecules,  “sepa- 
rated from  each  other  by  a space  which  is  relatively 
large — possibly  enormous — in  comparison  with  the  cen- 
tral nuclei  we  call  molecules.  These  molecules,  them- 
selves built  up  of  atoms,  arc  governed  by  certain  forces'* 
— the  chief  of  which  are  attraction  and  motion.  Dis- 
tant attraction  is  gravituion,  but  molecular  attraction  is 
cohesion.  Both  are  indejiendent  of  absolute  tempera- 
ture, but  “the  mass  must  be  able  to  bear  a reduction 
of  tcmjierature  of  nearly  three  hundred  degrees  before 
the  amplitude  of  the  molecular  movements  would  cease." 
What  would  result  from  the  arrest  of  these  movements, 
and  the  actual  contact  of  the  molecules,  is  beyond  our 
concejition.  All  we  know  of  matter  is  based  wholly 
upon  our  experience  of  molecular  movements.  The 
atomic  theory  of  matter  was  first  announced  by  Bos- 
covitch  more  than  a century  ago,  and  the  idea  that  par- 
ticles of  matter  are  endowed  with  both  attraction  and 
rqmlsion,  which  is  involved  in  that  theory,  has  lieen 
held  by  scientific  men  in  genend  until  quite  recently. 
When  atoms ' ‘ are  said  to  touch  each  other  they  arc  by  no 
means  in  actual  contact,  but  scp>amted  by  an  insupera- 
ble repulsive  force."  This  interval  of  sep-aration  may 
be  the  five-thousandth  part  of  an  inch,  more  or  less. 
Within  this  interval,  according  to  Boscovitch,  if  two 
atoms  .are  brought  a little  nearer  together  they  will  at- 
tract each  other ; if  still  nearer,  they  will  repel ; “but  no 
foree,  however  great,  can  bring  them  into  mathematical 
contact."  The  fundamental  assumption  was  that  mat- 
ter does  not  continuously  fill  space.  Faraday  held  that 
in  regard  to  atoms  and  the  intervening  space,  space 
alone  is  continuous.  He  further  asked.  Why  assume  the 
existence  of  matter  independent  of  force? — and  substi- 
tuted the  term,  “center  of  force,"  for  atom.  Thus  mat- 
ter, in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term,  disappeared 
entirely,  to  make  room  for  the  emanations  of  force, 
which  fill  the  universe,  and  atoms  to  points  of  force-con- 
vergence. Of  late  the  h>'pothcsis  of  molecules  and  atoms 
has  been  greatly  developed,  and  their  size  and  motions 
mathematically  measured.  This  need  not  be  disputed 
when  instruments  l»ave  been  devised  by  w'hich  one 
million  lines  can  be  clrawm  in  the  width  of  an  inch,  and 
each  line  distinctly  seen  by  a microscope.  In  Bosco- 
vitch's  theory  there  was  no  contact  of  atoms.  By  the 
theories  of  to-day  they  are  o>nstantly  coming  into  con- 
tact and  violent  collision.  What  we  call  a solid  is  the 
/trst  slate  of  mailer,  and  its  molecules  are  in  a constant 
slate  of  .activity.  When  the  temperature  of  a solid  is 


raised,  these  molecular  movements  increase  in  rapid- 
ity and  extent  of  motion,  until  the  mass  lx.*comes  liquid. 
Then  we  have  the  second  stale  of  matter.  A still  funijer 
increase  of  tcni]>cralure  converts  the  liquid  into  a g.ose- 
ous  form,  in  which  the  molecules  fly  about  still  more 
freely,  and  we  have  the  third  slate  of  niallcr.  'Fhc  gas- 
eous condition  is  one  preeminently  of  molecular  disturb- 
ance. attended  with  constant  collisions  with  each  other 
and  w'ith  the  sides  of  the  containing  vessels.  Now,  if  a 
gas  is  so  rarified  by  an  approximate  v'acuura  that  the 
collisions  of  the  molecules  in  their  flight  are  few  as 
compared  with  the  misses,  the  molecules  w ill  obey  their 
natural  laws,  and  move  in  rectilinear  lines,  like  a flight 
of  cannon  balls  directed  to  a distant  object  This  is 
called  by  Professor  Crooks  the  fourth  state  of  maUrt*. 
The  logical  inference  from  which  is  that  what  we  call 
matter,  whether  solid,  liquid,  or  gaseous,  is  nothing 
more  th.an  the  effect  which  the  movement  of  the  mass  of 
molecules  exerts  upon  our  senses,  as  in  heat  or  light 
If  we  lake  up  a drop  of  water,  the  movements  of  its 
molecules  conveys  to  our  mind  the  sensation  of  moist- 
ure. If  wc  pick  up  a coin  at  ordinary  lcmix:rature,  the 
different  motion  of  its  molecules  produces  U|>on  us  an 
eflV*et  which  wc  term  metallic,  and  so  on.  If  the  tem- 
perature of  the  coin  is  raised,  a corrcsjx>nding  effect  is 
produced  by  the  change  of  molecular  movement  'Flic 
Wofessor  holds  that  the  molecule,  itself  “intangible, 
invisible,  and  h.ard  to  be  conceived,  is  the  only  true 
matter : " that  the  space  covered  by  the  motion  of  the 
molecules,  which  is  the  mass  ih.al  we  call  matter,  whether 
ga.seous.  fluid,  or  solid,  “has  no  more  right  to  be  called 
matter  than  the  air  traversed  by  a rifle  bullet  can  be 
called  lead From  this  point  of  view,  then,  mat- 

ter IS  but  a mode  of  motion." 


PROGRESS  OF  ENGINEERING  IN  AMERIC.-V 

Until  the  close  of  the  last  century,  natural  power  had 
ever  been  employed  in  its  most  primitive  forms.  Wind 
and  water  were  the  only  motive  powers  called  in  to  aid 
man  in  his  labors ; and  the  appliances  to  utilize  them 
were  of  the  simplest  possible  character.  It  is  true,  some 
great  engineering  works  were  underuiken  and  complet- 
ed ; but  only  at  large  expenditure  of  mere  labor  and 
muscle.  But  with  the  introduction  of  steam,  in  1778, 
a new  .and  wide  field  was  opened  up  for  the  exercise  of 
the  genius  of  the  engineer  and  mechanic.  The  inven- 
tion of  Walts  was  a triumph  which  set  men  to  thinking, 
and  its  succ^sful  application  contributed  more  to  the 
prosperity  and  welfare  of  nations,  and  the  advancement 
of  science  and  mechanism,  in  the  next  succeeding  cen- 
tur>',  than  had  been  achieved  by  the  united  efforts  of  all 
previous  lime.  Perhaps  in  no  part  of  the  world  has  it 
given  birth  to  greater  activity,  or  accomplished  greater 
triumphs,  than  in  the  United  States.  At  a late  meeting 
of  civil  engineers  in  St.  Louis,  a very  interesting  f^per 
was  read  by  Mr.  O.  Clianuic,  summarizing  the  progress 
and  wonderful  growth  which  engineering  has  made  in 
this  country,  and  alluding  to  the  high  position  which 
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the  United  Stales  has  attained  among  nations.  From 
this  paper  we  briefly  summarize  as  follows  : In  the  mat- 
ter of  supplying  towns  with  water,  the  application  of 
steam  as  a power,  and  the  improvements  made  in  pump- 
ing machines,  engineers  have  made  a gain  of  fifty  j)cr 
cent-  over  what  was  accomplished  twenty  years  ago. 
There  are  now  five  hundred  and  sixty-nine  towns  and 
cities  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  supplied  with 
water  works,  involving  thirteen  ihousitnd  miles  of  pipe, 
ten  thousand  of  which  is  of  cast-iron.  Important  progress 
has  also  been  m.-ule  in  canal  engineering:  .and  we  now 
have  three  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty-seven  miles 
of  canal,  lixpcrimenis  arc  in  progress  in  the  way  of 
steam  }>ropulsion  which  it  is  confidently  expected  w ill 
efl'i*ct  a saving  of  fully  thirty-seven  per  cent,  over  pres- 
ent methofls.  In  railways,  Americans  were  among  the 
first  to  appreciate  Stephenson's  inventions  of  1828.  and 
arc  foremost  among  nations  in  utilizing  it  The  United 
States  leads  the  world  in  the  extent  of  her  lines,  reach- 
ing  eighty-si.x  thousand  niile.s:  all  Europe  has  but 
ninety  thousand,  and  the  balance  of  the  world  only 
twenty-five  thousand.  Our  railraad  engineers  and  loco- 
motive builders  lead  all  others.  Our  roads  reach  further 
and  cost  less  than  any  others,  and  our  engines  pull 
heavier  trains  and  run  more  miles  in  a year,  or  during 
their  life-time,  than  those  of  any  other  nation.  The 
Pennsylvania  Knilroad  was  pronounced  one  of  the 
best,  if  not  the  larsl.  rnanagcrl  railroad  in  the  world. 
[Tlie  present  writer  would  name  the  Rillimore  and  Ohio 
as  the  only  road  whose  management  can  be  pronounced 
either  equal  or  sujierior  to  that  of  the  Pennsylvania.] 
In  regard  to  bridges,  there  are  now  in  the  United  Suites 
nine  hundred  miles  of  these  stniclures — one-third  of 
them  stone  or  iron  and  two  • thirds  woo<I.  [The  East 
River  Bridge,  at  New*  Vork,  may  be  insUinced  as  the 
boldest  conception  of  bridge  construction  ever  attempt- 
ed.] The  matter  of  river  improvements  is  ju.st  now  at- 
tracting much  attention,  and  the  fact  is  being  realized 
that,  until  quite  recently,  but  little  has  really  been  done 
in  this  direction.  It  h.is  been  demonstrated  that  the 
currents  of  the  largest  rivers  may  be  controlled  by  sim- 
ple brush  dikes.  (A  complimentary  reference  to  the  re- 
cent work  of  our  distingui.shed  .American  engineer, 
Captain  James  B.  Eads,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi, 
was  received  with  loud  applause.  It  m.iyalso  be  stated 
in  this  connection,  that  the  brief  utterances  of  CapUiin 
Eads,  in  regard  to  the  work  of  observation  in  which  he 
is  now  eng.nged  in  this  Suite,  gives  evidence  that  his  su- 
perior genius  will  eventually  solve  the  most  imporuint 
and  complex  engineering  problem  which  has  as  yet  been 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  people  of  California.] 
The  movable  dam  on  the  Ohio  — a French  idea  — has 
already  proved  a success,  and  the  best  engineering  tal- 
ent in  the  country  is  now  engaged  in  effecting  certain 
needed  modifications,  required  to  meet  the  peculiar  nat- 
ure and  needs  of  our  rivers.  The  recent  improvements 
to  navigation  at  Hell  Gate  and  Mood  Rock  were  referred 
to  as  great  and  novel  feats  ol  engineering.  In  tele- 
graphic and  g.is  engineering,  we  have  made  wonderful 
strides.  In  the  former  we  lead  the  world.  In  the  latter, 
since  1850,  the  number  of  companies  has  increased  from 
fifty  to  nine  hundred,  with  a capiuil  of  $200,000,000. 
In  meiallurg)’,  the  increase  of  our  blast  furn-accs  is  es- 
pecially notable.  In  the  amount  of  iron  produced,  we 
arc  next  to  England,  Germany  standing  third.  Our 
steel  industry,  which  is  now  second  only  to  that  of  Great 
Britain,  will  exceed  that  country  in  another  year.  Our 
increase  has  been  fifty  per  cent,  in  two  years.  Our  min- 


ing industry,  especially  in  regard  to  the  preciou.s  meuls, 
is  simply  enormous.  The  jiclroleum  industry  was  brief- 
ly alluded  to.  Our  exports  of  that  product  are  now  the 
fifth  on  the  list  in  point  of  value.  In  agricultural  en- 
gineering. our  progress  has  l>ccn  truly  wonderful,  and 
before  this  all  other  branches  become  as  dust  in  the  val- 
ley. In  the  plow  alone,  the  annual  saving  of  lalwr  in 
producing  our  crops  amounts  to  fully  $36,000,000  le^ 
than  the  same  work  would  have  cost  thirty  years  ago. 
It  is  in  ship-building  and  maritime  trade  alone  that  we 
have  lost  ground  during  the  last  two  decades.  ITiis  de- 
cadence is  atlriViuted  to  the  war  of  rebellion,  and  to  un- 
equal competition  with  England  in  ship-building,  and 
the  superiority  of  iron  over  wood — an  industry  to  which 
our  engineers  and  capitalists  have  not  given  proper  at- 
tention ; but  it  was  confidently  pre<licied  that  in  the 
early  future  we  shaH  once  more  assume  our  proper  place 
on  the  ocean. 


THE  NORTH  POLE. 

The  most  vigorous  efforts  to  reach  the  North  Pole,  or 
to  make  any  near  advance  to  it  by  means  of  direct  ap- 
proach from  any  one  given  point,  having  all  proved 
failures,  a new  plan  of  action  has  l>een  suggested — that 
of  reaching  it  much  after  the  pbn  of  a military  invest- 
ment It  is  now  proposofl  to  establish  a circle  of  per- 
manent observing  stations  around  the  nortbem  poLir 
region.  In  the  furtherance  of  this  proposition,  the 
Danish  Government  has  resolved  to  establish  a station 
in  West  Greenland ; the  Russian  Government  will  estab- 
lish two.  one  at  the  mouth  of  the  Lena,  and  another  on 
the  new  Sil>erian  Islands.  The  United  States  has  re- 
.sulved  to  plant  an  observatory  at  Point  Burow  in  Alas- 
ka, and  it  is  ex]H^:te(i  that  C'an.ida  w'ill  occupy  some 
centr.il  point  on  her  arctic  frontier.  Holland  has  pro- 
vided funds  for  a station  in  Spitzlicrgen,  and  Norway 
will  select  some  jx>int  in  the  northern  extremity  of  Fin- 
mark.  In  addition  to  these  national  undertakings. 
Count  W’iiczec  will  place  a corps  of  observers  upon  Nova 
Ztuubla.  The  tine  of  this  circumvallation,  by  posts  of 
observation,  wilt  not  be  far  from  four  thousand  miles  in 
extent,  along  which  the  observers  will  be  placed  at  an 
average  of  only  about  five  hundred  miles  distance  from 
each  other.  It  is  possible  that  this  may  lead  to  some 
plan  of  advancing  posts,  and  keeping  them  up  within 
supporting  distances  upon  some  more  or  le^  direct  line. 
In  this  way,  it  Is  thought  the  Pole  may  be  eventually 
tKiched,  and  the  circum|X)lar  regions  explored,  and 
mapped  in  aid  of  science,  if  not  for  the  advancement  of 
commercLal  interests. 


CLOTH  FROM  THE  DOWN  OF  BIRDS. 

An  ingenious  I'rcnchman.  M.  Thierry  Gin^,  has  de- 
vised a method,  and  invented  machinery,  for  the  manu- 
facture of  cloth  from  the  down  of  birds.  The  dow  n 
may  be  worked  either  by  itself  or  in  mixture  with  wool, 
silk,  or  cotton.  The  goods  produced,  whether  exclu- 
sively of  down,  or  mixed  with  fibrous  material,  present 
entirely  novel  features  and  characteristics.  It  is  found 
that  the  down,  whether  of  the  swan  or  any  other  bird, 
will  take  any  shade  of  dye,  from  the  most  delicate  to  the 
deepest  color.  The  cloth  is  very  warm,  more  so  than 
woolen,  and  may  readily  be  made  impervious  to  moist- 
ure. It  has  Izeen  found  best,  a.s  a general  thing,  to  mix 
the  down  with  some  fibrous  material,  and  for  most  uses 
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woo!  is  preferable.  In  ils  preparalion  with  wool,  in 
order  to  make  an  intimate  mixture,  olcic  acid  is  used, 
in  certain  fixed  proi>onions.  during  lltc  first  stages  of 
the  manufacture — in  sorting  and  carding.  It  isixtrdetl, 
spun,  woven,  fulh^d,  and  teaseled  down  by  S})c«.'ia) 
m.ichinery.  invented  for  the  punx>sc  by  M.  Cirws. 
'Hk*  doth  is  much  like  velvet : the  “ nap"  of  the  mixed 
material,  after  it  is  finished,  consists  mostly  of  down. 
Shearing  and  dyeing  is  effected  in  the  usual  way,  and, 
asalready  state*!,  this  *'down'’  cloth  Lakes  any  shade  of 
color.  1.‘ htg^nieur  Universal,  of  July  2.  gives  an  illus- 
trated description  of  most  of  the  machinery  employed  in 
this  new  article  of  manufacture. 


INDUSTRIAL  USICS  OF  GLASS. 

'Fhe  industrial  uses  of  glass,  and  especially  its  use  as  a 
ntaterial  for  t'onstruciion,  is  attracting  increased  atten- 
tion, both  in  this  country  and  in  Kurope.  The  new 
process  for  toughening  gLiss  has  greatly  cnl.arged  its 
sphere  of  useful  application.  Hut,  as  old  as  the  knowl- 
edge of  this  material  is,  the  various  processes  for  tough- 
ening it  are  still  in  their  infancy,  and  there  is  every  rea- 
son to  believe  that  great  improvements  may  be  looked 
for  in  the  early  future.  One  of  the  latest  and  most  im- 
portant of  its  industrial  ap|)lications  is  that  for  mill- 
stones. The  idea  of  its  use  for  that  purpose  is  s;ud  to 
have  originated  from  the  observation  of  millers  that  the 
finest  flour  has  heretofore  been  manuf.ictured  from  mill- 
stones callable  of  rcceidng  the  most  perfect  polish. 
This  observation  led  to  experiments  with  glass,  grooved 
in  the  same  way  as  French  huhr-stones,  w’hich  experi- 
ments have  been  attended  with  most  marked  success. 
Glass  mill-stones  grind  more  easily  and  evenly,  and  do 
not  heat  like  other  material ; they  are  said  to  run  per- 
fectly cold.  The  discovery  is  pronounced  one  of  the 


most  valuable  of  recent  years  in  regard  to  milling  indus- 
ir)'.  'I  he  idea  originaiod  in  (iermany.  Mr.  Hucknell, 
a prominent  Knghsh  engineer,  proposes  to  manufacture 
pijies  for  water,  gas,  and  drains  from  tougheninl  gla^s. 
G1.XSS  has  also  been  successfully  employed  lor  railroad 
sleepers — the  clamps  and  other  metallic  nlLachincnls  l>e- 
ing  pul  in  while  the  gkoss  is  hot  and  still  plastic.  t\& 
the  degree  of  expansion  of  gl.'tss  and  iron  is  almost  iden- 
tical. there  is  no  danger  of  cracking  or  breaking  from 
that  ciu.se.  The  cost  is  also  less  th.m  that  for  iron 
sleepers,  which  Iiave  l»een  suggested  as  a .substitute  for 
wood.  Hut  the  Litest  nc'W  applicuion  of  this  materi.a] 
is  for  the  m.tnufai  iure  of  tyjxjs  for  primers'  use.  For 
such  purposes,  the  glass  is  colored,  for  obvious  reasons. 
Being  much  h.arder  than  ivj>c  mcLal.  it  is  not  so  readily 
worn  or  crushed  out  of  shape.  It  can  be  cast  in  exactly 
the  same  molds  as  those  now  in  use. 


THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  DYEING. 

A French  ex|>ert  has  recently  !xx*n  making  some  very 
interesting  cxjiorimenis  upon  animal  and  vcgeialile  sub- 
stances. with  the  view  of  ascertaining  how  coloring  mat- 
ter is  Liken  up  by  the  substances  which  are  being  sub- 
jected to  the  dyeing  process.  It  was  found  that  the 
action  de|>endcd  Largely  upon  the  capillarity  of  the  fil>er 
or  other  substance  treated.  Microscopical  examinaiioa 
of  infusorial  earth  showed  that  the  coloring  mailer  en- 
tered the  capillary  tubes  of  the  infusoria,  and  .all.iched 
itself  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  walls.  So  with  fibrous 
material.  The  more  fully  the  oipillary  construction  w.is 
develojicd.  the  more  (>erfect  is  the  capacity  of  the  sub- 
stance to  receive  colors.  This  fact  will  be  found  of 
s])ccial  im[X)rtance  in  the  art  of  dyeing,  and  affords  an 
explanation  of  the  reason  why  some  substances  receive 
dyes  more  readily  than  others. 


ART  AND 


THE  ART  ASSOCI.^TION. 

Since,  through  the  bounty  of  Mr.  Lick,  abundant 
provision  has  been  made  for  the  founding  of  a School 
of  Industrial  Arts,  the  question  now  arises:  Which  of  our 
many  wealthy  citizens  will  step  forward  and  add  luster 
to  their  names  by  establishing  upon  a permanent  basis 
the  Francisco  Art  Association,  with  its  academy 
for  the  cultivation  of  the  fine  arts?  During  his  life  time, 
Mr.  Lick  was  several  limes  approached  upon  the  sub- 
pxl.  but  without  success.  That  gentleman  regarded 
the  higher  cultivation  of  art  as  frivulou.s,  and  was  not 
willing  to  admit  the  kinship  between  such  and  mechanic 
art.  If  the  one  is  siq>eilluous,  w hy  not  the  other,  since 
the  aim  of  each  is  to  elevate  and  enlighten.  Car]}ets 
have  their  uses — they  add  warmth  to  our  dwellings ; but 
looking  at  the  question  from  Mr.  Lick's  practical  stand- 
point, why  should  a rich  and  eli^antly  de.signed  piece 
of  tapestry  prove  more  effective  than  woolen  rugs  or 
the  old-fashioned  rag-car])els  of  our  forefathers?  Prac- 
tically, a bit  of  Sevres  china  is  not  more  useful  Uian  an 
ordinary  porcelain  mug,  and  a plain  deal  table  will  no 
doubt  meet  its  requirements  as  efTecUvcIy  as  if  designed 


ARTISTS. 

and  carved  mo.st  elaborately.  Bui  that  gentleman  w.as 
unw  illing  to  consider  the  matter  in  this  light.  He  could 
tolerate,  and  even  encourage,  iH'autyand  elegance  when 
combined  with  utility,  but  expressed  little  sympathy  for 
that  kind  of  art  whose  sole  aim  he  claimed  was  to  em- 
bellish. Fortunately,  the  greater  proportion  of  Ihecrmi- 
munity  entertain  different  ideas.  They  find  food  for 
thought,  and  endless  pleasure,  in  the  conicniplaiion  of 
beautiful  and  truthful  portrayals  of  nature;  and  the 
picture,  if  faithfully  executed,  often  proves  more  in- 
structive than  books  upon  the  .same  topic.  In  fact,  were 
it  not  for  the  remnants  of  ancient  art  still  exuni,  little 
would  be  known  of  many  of  the  e.arlier  nations.  If  the 
one  kind  of  art  is  essentul  or  desirable,  the  other  is 
e<}ually  so,  and  is  entitled  to  all  the  encouragement  the 
public  can  bestow  upon  iL  The  San  Francisco  Art  As- 
sociation was  founded  in  the  year  1871,  comprising  a 
very  limittnl  membership.  Many  of  our  most  intelligent 
citizens  early  became  identified  with  it,  and  by  degrees 
it  developed  into  one  of  the  most  popular  societies  in 
the  city.  Early  in  1872  the  present  art  school  l>egan  its 
caieer  under  the  auspices  of  the  Association.  The 
pUstcr  c;tsb  donated  by  the  French  Govemnjenl,  to- 
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guihcr  wiih  an  excellent  cuUection  of  studies  in  the  flat, 
purchwxl  al>out  tlie  same  time,  supplied  all  that  was 
rcqui:>ile  for  the  beginning  of  an  art  school.  During 
the  ye.u.s  that  followed,  the  interest  in  the  school  in- 
creased. and  nmch  home  talent  has  been  dev’elopctl,  to 
say  nothing  of  liie  benefit  the  sclux)!  and  Association 
have  been  to  the  community  xs  regards  the  cultivation 
of  taste,  and  as  an  educator  in  matters  relating  to  art 
generally.  At  present,  the  school  and  Associ.ttion  occu- 
py spacious  and  comfortable  rooms,  and  the  academy, 
under  the  management  of  Mr.  Virgil  Williams,  has  so 
extended  its  reputation  that  applications  for  admission  to 
its  benefits  have  been  received  from  persons  living  e.ast 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  V'et  the  school  is  much  lack- 
ing in  many  essentials  necessary  to  a thorough  institu- 
tion of  the  kind.  The  bare  fact  of  its  being  dependent 
wholly  u|K>n  the  sornttwhat  prec.arious  receipts  for  tui- 
tion puts  it  out  of  the  j>ower  of  the  director)'  to  be  rigid 
in  its  exactions  as  to  ability,  or  even  to  dictate  courses 
of  study  to  students.  The  large  rental,  salaries  for  in- 
struction. and  other  expenses  to  be  met.  entirely  con- 
sume the  receipts,  and  make  it  necessary  even  to  solicit 
patronage.  We  believe  our  academy  is  an  exception  to 
all  others  in  this  respect.  With  us.  the  only  qualifica- 
tion for  admission  seems  to  l>e  the  ability  to  pay  the 
tuition,  which  is  so  high  as  to  place  the  benefits  of  the 
school  beyond  the  rc.aeh  of  many  of  our  most  worthy 
and  talented  youth.  Tuition  should  be  light,  and  a 
certain  degree  of  proficiency  should  be  exacted  from 
eseryapolicani.  Then  the  art  school  would  be  regarded 
in  the  light  of  a benefactor  to  the  community.  The 
amount  of  money  necessar)'  to  effect  this  would  seem 
merely  nominal  to  many  of  our  very  wealthy  citizens, 
and,  in  addition  to  the  great  benefit  it  would  e.xtend  to 
coming  generations,  would  serve  as  a lasting  memorial 
to  the  taste  and  bounty  of  the  donor. 


THE  LICK  BEQUESTS. 

Among  the  few  bequests  and  donations  made  by  Cal- 
ifornians for  the  public  benefit,  those  of  Mr.  James  Lick 
deserve  to  rank  uppermost,  both  as  regards  the  Large 
sums  bequt-^thed,  and  the  variety  and  importance  of  the 
uses  to  which  they  are  to  be  applied,  tsome  time  has 
elapsed  since  the  death  of  th.-u  gentleman,  but  as  yet 
w'C  believe,  little  has  been  done  by  the  trustees  of  the 
estate  to  put  in  o(K*ration  the  scs'eral  institutions  and 
charities  covered  by  the  will,  Notw'ithstanding  the  dis- 
appointment the  public  feels  at  the  protracted  delay,  the 
wisdom  of  the  course  pursued  by  these  gentlemen  can- 
not l>c  qu^tioned.  Unfortunately,  when  real  estate 
commande<l  much  higher  prices  in  the  market  the  trus- 
tees were  deterred  by  suits  at  law  from  disposing  of  the 
properly,  and  since  that  time  the  constant  decrease  in 
value  has  served  as  an  inducement  to  hold  on  to  it  in 
the  hope  of  realizing  greater  returns  in  the  future.  To- 
day the  property  would  bring  hardly  enough  to  meet  the 
bequests.  In  addition  to  many  munificent  cndowTiients 
for  an  oljservatory  and  tcIesco|xr,  public  baths,  asylums, 
and  relief  societies,  the  testator  l>equeathed  $540,000  for 
the  establishment  of  a school  of  mcch.anic  arts,  and 
$[60,000  for  statuary  for  the  emliellishmcnt  of  the  new 
city  hall  and  Golden  Gate  Park.  When  these  sums 
shall  l)c  forthcoming  it  is  difiicuUto  say,  but  the  amount 
will  be  sufficient  to  establish  an  institution  who.se  lx^ne- 
fiis  cannot  be  computed,  and  one  that  will  always  be  a 
source  of  pride  to  the  community.  Once  established, 


other  donations  of  money  and  appropriate  objects  will, 
no  doubt,  rapidly  follow',  as  such  has  been  the  experi- 
ence of  similar  insiiluiions  elsewlierc.  W'ith  the  facili- 
ties .1  school  of  mechanic  arts  would  .afford  our  public, 
there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  California  should  not 
be  able  shortly  to  enter  into  direct  competition  with 
older  communities  in  the  manufacture  of  all  objects  of 
industry'  dependent  upon  a certain  amount  of  knowl- 
edge and  training  in  art.  The  field  is  almost  unlimited, 
and  tlie  manufacture  of  such  articles  has  proved  highly 
profitable  wherever  it  hxs  been  underuiken.  As  stated 
in  a former  article.  Erance  probably  owes  her  greatness 
and  pros|>erity  to-day  more  to  art  and  its  application  to 
manufacture  than  to  any  other  cause.  Anything  that 
is  *'  French"  is  impliedly  artistic,  and  accordingly  com- 
mands higher  appreciation  as  regards  taste  and  elegance 
than  the  proilucts  of  other  and  less  cultured  communi- 
ties, not  to  mention  the  vast  sums  expended  in  their 
purchase  by  outside  nations.  We  believe  the  capabili- 
ties of  the  American  people  to  be  as  great  as  those  of 
any  other,  and  having  at  our  command  all  facilities  for 
a thorough  and  proix*r  cultivation  of  the  arts,  w ith  ma- 
terial in  abundance  to  work  upon,  there  seems  little 
doubt  that  eventually  America  will  he  able  to  supply  its 
own  demands  as  satisfactorily  as  do  the  French  lo-day. 
This  will  arrest  the  expienditure  of  the  millions  of  dol- 
lars that  annually  find  their  w.ay  to  alien  purses,  and  it 
rn.iy  not  l>e  prejx>sierous  to  presume  that  among  the 
other  results  of  the  Lick  school  even  a Californian  Worth 
may  spring  into  being,  whose  ability  as  a manufacturer 
of  artistic  raiment  will  meet  the  demands  of  the  most 
fastidious. 


••COOKED"  PICTURES. 

In  art  vernacuLor  the  word  “cooked”  bears  a mean- 
ing probably  not  likely  to  be  understood  by  the  general 
reader.  As  to  its  origin  as  an  art  term,  or  the  appro- 
priateness of  its  usage  in  the  sense  artists  employ  it,  we 
are  ignorant,  though  by  custom  it  has  long  been 
adopted  by  the  profession,  and  applied  to  those  pict- 
ures, more  particularly  lantLcajxis,  in  which  the  painter 
departs  from  the  literalness  of  the  subject,  and.  for  the 
sake  of  effect  or  composition,  transjxises,  or  even  rejects, 
certain  objects,  and  sometimes  introduces  others,  which 
add  to  the  picturesqueness  of  the  scene,  and  are  con- 
sistent with  nature,  though  they  may  not  have  actually 
held  a position  in  the  subject  in  view'.  Excepting  in 
CA-ics  where  it  is  the  intention  to  make  accurate  }X)r- 
tnyals  of  places  of  hi.storical  or  other  interest,  the  prac- 
tice is  regarded  perfectly  legitimate,  and  is  indulged  in 
by  nearly  all  painters.  It  is  rare  to  find  in  nature  a 
subject  that  emlxidics  all  the  elements  of  a picture. 
Taken  in  connection  with  Its  extended  surroundings,  no 
defects  may  l)c  apparent  in  the  subject,  but  when  a cer- 
tain portion  of  a scene,  nccess.ari!y  limited  as  to  extent, 
is  detached  from  its  natural  surreundings.  it  will  often 
apjiear  unsatisfactory  as  regards  the  composition  of 
ines,  disposition  of  light  and  shade,  balancing  of  masses, 
or  in  some  other  rcs|>ect  that  may  detract  from  the  pict- 
urcsqucncss  of  the  subject.  The  experienced  .artist  will 
often  delect  at  a glance  how  the  defect  may  lx*  remedied, 
by  some  slight  changes,  generally  in  the  foreground,  and 
has  no  hesitancy  in  employing  art  as  an  auxiliary  to 
nature.  However  legitimate  the  practice  may  l>c  in 
land.scapc  painting,  we  are  much  disi>oscd  to  question 
its  application  to  portraiture.  There  arc  few  |>ortraits 
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not  more  or  less  cooked.  For  the  caricaturist  it  is  an 
easy  nwitcr  to  distort  features,  and  rentier  a face  riilicu- 
lous,  yet  preserve  the  unmistak.d>le  likeness ; and,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  accomplis)u*d  and  skilled  portrait 
painter  can  lake  lilK*rties  with  nature,  improve  u;.)on  the 
features,  expression,  or  complexion,  and  still  preserve 
enough  likeness  to  make  his  work  acceptable.  In  fact, 
the  latter  faculty  is  one  of  the  great  secrets  of  success  in 
portraiture.  No  one  is  so  free  from  vanity  as  to  reject 
a picture  because  it  flatters  him.  With  time,  faces  and 
forms  change  usually  for  the  worse.  Friends  forget 
what  we  wore,  and  credit  us  only  with  what  we  are. 
But  the  portrait  stands  as  an  enduring  representation  of 
whatever  attractions  one  might  once  have  possessed, 
at»d  the  more  forcibly  those  attractions  are  delineated, 
w hether  real  or  fancied,  the  more  prized  becomes  the 
likeness.  As  regards  fan\ily  portraits,  of  little  or  no  in- 
terest to  the  public,  one  can  forgive  a want  of  truthful- 
ness. but,  unfortunately,  few  public  likenesses  are  liter- 
ally correct.  A wTiter  in  the  Amtrkan  Art  Journal  of 
July  17,  under  the  hcitding  of  " Had  Art  'rcndcncies," 
devotes  considerable  sjiace  to  this  subject.  S])caking  of 
(iilljcrt  Stuart’s  portraits  of  Washington,  painted  in 
1793,  and  which,  to-day.  arc  accepted  as  faithful  |xjr- 
irayals,  the  writer  says,  “The  artist  thought  it  necessary 
to  improve  ujK>n  the  original,  giving  posterity  and  the 
American  people  a portrait  to  be  proud  of.”  Washing- 
ton. he  asserts,  “wasasmall  man,  with  a peaked  chin,  a 
narrow  and  retreating  forehead,  with  a face  quite  like 


ordinary  mortals,  and  ver\*  unlike  the  one  we  see  in  the 
accepted  |K>rtraits.  Mr.  Slujirt  broadened  the  forehe.ad, 
gave  a calm  and  serene  countenance,  and  made  the  chm 
square  and  massive.”  He  claims  that  the  lloudon  bust, 
taken  from  life,  and  not  the  Stuart  improvements,  con- 
vey a correct  idea  of  Washington's  apj>earancc.  llje 
writ«T  cites  no  authority  for  his  statements,  and.  even 
lliough  well  founded,  it  will  prove  as  difticult  to  per- 
suaile  the  American  people  to  abandon  their  long  ac- 
cepted ideal  of  that  great  man  as  it  has  been  to  depnv*e 
Shaksperc  of  the  authorship  of  the  pUys,  Neverthe- 
less, that  the  practice  of  idealizing  likenesses  has  long 
existed,  and  does  yet  at  this  day,  cannot  be  deniexL 
As  examples,  the  same  waiter  cites  the  portraits  of 
Charles  Sumner,  the  poet  Bryant.  President  Hayes,  and 
justice  Swaync  of  the  l^upreme  liench,  painted  very  re- 
cently, and  all  of  which  will  convey  to  posterity  errone- 
ous ide;is  of  those  great  men.  Not  only  does  the  painter 
of  portraits  idealize  his  subjects.  Kven  the  photographer 
has  caught  the  idea,  and,  by  skillful  manipulation  of  the 
negative,  can  convert  absolute  ugliness  into  beauty,  and 
substitute  the  roundness  and  freshness  of  youth  for 
wrinkled  age.  When  once  a j>erson  has  attained  dis- 
tinction, and  l)cconte  an  object  of  national  pride,  it 
would  seem  that  the  desire  to  perj>etu.ile  his  physical 
identity  would  outweigh  his  vanity.  But  such  is  often 
not  the  case,  and  if  a reform  is  ever  brought  about  in 
this  matter,  it  will  only  be  through  the  exactions  of  a 
jealous  public. 
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Thk  I.ii'f  and  Work  of  Wm.i.iam  .AroisTf.s 
Mrni.KNPr.Ka.  By  Anne  Ayres.  New  York:  H.ir- 
l>er  iV  Brothers.  1880.  For  sale  in  San  Francisco  by 
I’ayut,  Upham  \ Co. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  readable  pieces  of  biographi- 
cal literature  of  the  day.  'I'he  stylo  isea.sy,  cle.ar,  and 
enticing.  One  reads  Ijecausc  it  is  a pleasure  to  read. 
'I'hc  narrative  puts  before  the  world  the  life  of  a pure, 
cultivated,  and  devoted  soul.  Born  .*soplcmbcr  16, 
1796,  and  dying  on  the  8th  of  April,  1877,  he  lived  con- 
temporaneously with  some  of  the  early  and  great  men 
of  the  Protestant  lipiscoj»al  Church  in  the  United  Stttos, 
and  did  a work  far  l>eyond  the  average  results  of  the 
best.  Among  the  most  widely  known  of  his  poems  is 
the  hymn,  "I  W'ould  not  live  alway.'*  In  a eulogy  at- 
tributed to  William  Cullen  Bryant,  It  is  said  of  him, 
“Other  men  have  accumulated  wealth  that  they  might 
found  hospitals;  he  accumulated  the  hospital  fund  as 
-.uch,  never  owning  it.  and  therefore  never  giving  it. 
riie  charitable  institutions  which  he  founded  were  to 
him  whal  family,  and  friends,  and  p>ersonal  prosperity, 
are  to  men  generally;  and  dying  as  he  did,  poor,  in  St. 
Luke's  Hospital,  he  died  a grandly  successful  nuin,” 
'Fhe  founding  of  this  institution,  its  management  and 
success,  was  the  crowning  work  of  his  life.  In  a note 
on  page  18,  is  a bit  of  ecclesiastical  history  not  generally 
known.  It  is  said  that  “in  the  English  prayer-book  the 
‘LiUny’  follows  the  ‘Collect  for  Grace.’  The  Ameri- 
can revisers  of  the  book  placed  it  after  the  ‘ Prayer  for 
the  President,’  which  look  the  place  of  that  for  the 
• King's  Mtajesty.'  ” 'I'his  was  done,  says  Dr.  Muhlen- 


l)crg.  as  retailed  by  Bishop  White,  that  General  Wash- 
ington, not  attending  church  in  the  afternoon,  might 
he;ir  ihc  prayer  in  his  Ivhalf.  His  life  was  entirely  idon- 
lU'ied  with,  and  char.ictcrizcd  by,  ClirisUan  afl'ections. 
schemes,  utterances,  and  results.  The  poems  he  wrote, 
the  educational  and  charitable  institutions  he  projtxacd 
and  fostered  into  re.iltzalion,  attest  how  much  a conse- 
crated life  may  effV'Ct  for  hum.an  good.  I'he  book  l>e- 
fore  us  lakes  us  most  kindly  into  the  <]uict.  but  great, 
achievements  of  this  Christian  worker.  All  will  feel 
encouraged  to  love  the  good  and  true,  and  to  attempt 
the  work  and  lal>ors  that  proceed  from  love,  after  read- 
ing this  portraiture  of  this  good  man. 

RFMiNiSf  KNcES  OF  AN  TdI-Fk.  By  Hemv  WikofF. 

New  York:  Fords,  Howards  Hull>crt.  i88o.  For 

sale  in  San  Francisco  by  A.  L.  Rincroft  & Co. 

Sketches  of  travel  in  autobiographic  tints  are  rarely 
as  inspiriting  as  these  of  the  roving  diplomatist,  who 
stirs  us  by  graphic  views  of  provincial  America  and  the 
shifting  incidents  and  distinguished  characters  of  half  a 
century.  The  frank  and  genial  personage  who  exhibits 
this  fmnorama  acknowledges  three  idols — the  press,  the 
drama,  and  the  fair  sex.  These  predilections  might 
easily  be  divined.  The  hurried,  slipshod  style  of  the 
newspaper  correspondent  betrays  itself,  if  there  were  no 
mention  of  James  Gordon  Bennett;  the:itrical  aiBiia- 
tions  are  natural  to  one  whose  “chum”  was  the  trage- 
dian Forrest ; while  chivalrous  devotion  to  the  ladies 
finds  attractive  metal  in  tlic  Countess  of  Blessington, 
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Lady  Bulwer,  and  La  Guiccioli  of  Ryronic  interest,  but 
the  greatest  fascination  in  the  fairy  tiptoe  princess,  Fan- 
ny IClIsler,  wih  whom  the  author  embarks  for  America, 
And  it  is  just  here,  as  the  episode  becomes  absorbing, 
that  the  tiook  breaks  off,  with  the  provoking  ix‘rversc- 
ness  of  a serial  "to  l>e  continued."  To  the  master- 
passions  to  which  this  industrious  time -killer  confesses 
may  be  added  his  intense  delight  in  the  lions  of  the 
day.  This  almost  parasitical  devotion  of  the  Chevalier, 
as  he  has  been  familiarly  known,  to  the  reigning  notori- 
eties, brings  us  in  perpetual  contact  with  an  incongru- 
ous, but  interesting,  list  of  celebrities,  rtinging  from 
Andrew  Jackson  and  Joseph  lionaparic  to  I'ieschi  the 
assassin  and  "Jim  Crow"  the  minstrel.  Armed  with 
glowing  letters  of  introduction,  we  are  admitted  into 
the  most  exclusive  society ; attached  to  legations,  we 
shine  at  court  receptions,  and  mingle  in  circles  where 
"everybody  is  on  the  qui  xnvt  for  a bon  mot."  We  also 
accompany  this  restless  wanderer  while  he  skims  the 
countries  of  Europe  as  he  did  his  schoolbooks.  Relics 
and  ruins  do  not  move  him.  though  at  Athens  he  un- 
covers the  entire  sediment  of  his  classical  reading.  But 
he  is  fondest  of  the  hum  of  great  cities,  the  maze  of 
I^ndon  and  the  whirl  of  Paris,  which,  as  the  proverbial 
goal  of  the  .American,  he  is  forever  revisiting,  and  where 
be  finds  that  antipathy  to  dullness  which  is  the  keynote 
of  his  entertaining  book. 

Sack- Brush  Leaves.  By  Henry  R.  Mighcls.  .San 

Francisco : A.  L.  Bancroft  & Co.  1880. 

One  cannot  read  far  into  this  little  book  W’ilhoul  feel- 
ing that  he  has  made  a personal  acquaintance.  The 
author  has  left  his  breezy,  cheer}',  vigorous  personality 
upon  cs'ery  page.  It  is  not  a "bookish"  book.  It 
m.akes  no  pretensions  und  offers  no  apologies.  Casting 
aside  rcstr.unt.  the  author  chats  familiarly,  coins  words 
and  phrases  at  will,  and  skij>s  recklessly  from  topic  to 
topic,  always  forcible  and  always  in  accord  with  the  lx?st 
instincts  of  the  human  heart.  His  vagaries  and  short- 
comings are  forgotten  and  forgiven  in  view  of  the  spark- 
ling good  humor  which  bubbles  up  through  the  whole  ; 
work,  and  one  is  prone,  after  glancing  at  the  title-page, 
to  keep  on  turning  the  leaves  to  the  end.  Henry  R. 
Mighels  was  in  m.any  respects  a remarkable  man.  He 
went  through  life  with  his  eyes  wide  open.  He  saw 
much  and  felt  much  that  most  men  neither  see  nor  feel. 
He  found  beauty  and  food  for  reflection  in  little  things, 
and  few  men  could  belter  invest  such  trifles  with  sym- 
pathetic interest.  His  love  for  nature  was  strong  and 
genuine,  and  at  no  lime  is  he  more  pleasing  than  while 
indulging  some  wildwood  fancy.  So  this  little  book 
reaches  us  with  an  aroma  of  the  sage-brush  leaves  and 
the  mountain  pine  about  it,  and  it  will  find  its  way  to 
the  hearts  of  hundreds  of  readers  on  this  coast  who 
knew  and  appreciated  the  author's  sterling  qualities, 
and  who  learned  with  genuine  sorrow  of  his  pathetic 
death. 


A Model  Superintendent.  A Sketch  of  the  Life, 
Character,  and  Methods  of  Work  of  Henry  P.  Ha- 
ven. By  H.  Clay  Trumbull.  New  York : Harper  & 
ft'others,  1880.  For  kiIc  by  Payot,  Upham  « Co. 
A Modtt  SuptrinUndont  is  an  admirable  book  for  all 
Sunday-school  workers,  and  especially  for  superintend- 
ents. Readers  of  the  Sunday-school  Times,  who  have 
been  charmed  by  the  terse,  practical  articles  on  the  "In- 
ternational Sunday-school  Lessons,"  from  the  pen  of 


H.  Clay  Trumbull,  will  need  only  to  know  that  he  is  the 
author  to  feci  assured  th.u  the  subject  is  worthy  of  pub- 
lic attention  and  has  been  ably  presented.  Both  Mr. 
Trumbull  and  Mr.  Haven  were  fortunate — the  former 
that  such  a noble,  unselfish,  and  useful  life  had  been 
lived  to  furnjsh  a theme  for  liis  pen,  and  the  latter  that 
such  an  able  writer  was  found  to  tell  the  story  of  his 
life,  and  thus  perpetuate  his  influence  and  his  memory 
among  men.  The  many  who  are  seeking  better  meth- 
ods of  instruction  are  to  be  congratulated  that  so  much 
valuable  exjxTience  h.as  been  emb.\lmcd  in  these  pages 
for  their  profit  and  inspiration.  Certainly,  none  can 
read  the  stor>*  of  this  faithful  life  without  the  desire  to 
emulate  the  example  of  him,  who  by  "patient  contin- 
uance in  well  doing"  did  so  much  for  the  good  of  his 
race.  The  value  of  the  book  consists  kirgely  in  the  fact 
that  llte  methods  proposed  arc  not  fanciful  theories,  but 
are  those  successfully  tried  by  an  intensely  practical 
man,  and  narrated  by  an  equally  practical  writer. 

Index  to  Caufornia  Riports.  Vols.  1 to  53.  in- 
clusive. By  Welles  Wliitinore.  .San  Francisco : 
Sumner  Whitney  & Co.  1880, 

The  tendency  of  modern  law-books  is  toward  con- 
densation. rather  than  .amplification.  When  large  libra- 
ries were  Infrctjueni,  labored  treatises  were  of  great  serv- 
ice to  the  practicing  lawyer.  But  nowadays  every  law- 
yer has  his  library  of  greater  or  less  extent,  including 
at  least  the  reports  of  his  own  State;  and  every  city 
has  its  more  extended  law  library,  including  everything 
which  can  be  obtained  u[x>n  the  subject  of  jurispru- 
dence. This  facility  of  access  to  the  Deports  has  h.ad 
its  effect  upon  the  literature  of  the  law,  and  lx>oks  arc 
now  prepared  upon  the  assumption  that  all  the  practi- 
tioner desires  is  .a  reference  to  the  cases  under  each 
point.  Mr.  Whitmore's  book  is  a model  in  this  res]>ect. 

It  is  an  index — as  it  purjjoris — of  topics,  with  the  adju- 
dications under  each  subject.  It  would  l>e  hard  to  con- 
ceive a belter  method  for  speedy  reference  to  a desired 
authority.  The  work  is  accurately  done,  and  within  its 
peculiar  field  the  book  is  entirely  satisfactory. 

American  Patriotism.  Spe<'ches,  Ix*iters,  an<l  other 
pa|>ers,  compik'd  by  Selim  H.  IV.tbody.  New  York; 
American  Book  Exchange.  18S0. 

The  compiler  has  collected  with  discrimination  those 
speeches  of  the  leading  .American  orators  which  have 
Ix^comc  classic.  The  book  commences  with  Samuel 
Adams  (1764)  and  ends  with  Rol>erl  C.  Winthrop  (1876). 

We  note  some  omissions,  but  find  most  of  the  Ameri- 
icons  who  really  deserve  the  name  of  orators  represented. 

Franklin  Square  Library.  New  York:  Harper  & 
Brothers.  For  sale  in  San  Francisco  by  Payot,  Up- 
ham & Co. 

No.  121. — The  Heart  of  Holland.  By  Henry  Havard. 

Translated  by  Cashel  Hoey. 

No.  12a. — Reata:  What's  in  a Namef  A novel.  By 
E.  D.  Gerard. 

No.  12^-— The  Pennant  Family.  By  Anne  Beale. 

No.  12^. — Poet  and  Par.  A novel.  By  Hamilton 
Aid^. 

Appleton's  New  Handy-Volume  Series.  New 
York  : D.  .Appleton  & Co.  1880.  For  sale  in  San 
Francisco  by  J.  T.  W'hile  & Co. 

Second  Thoughts,  By  Rhoda  Broughton.  Vol.  I. 

Stray  Moments  with  Thackeray.  By  William  H.  Ride- 
Ing. 
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HYMN  TO  NIGHT. 

Sloop,  O Niijht,  from  on  high,  bringing  to  me,  fondly  pressed 
in  thine  arms. 

Of  thy  children  but  one,  poppy-crowned  Sleep,  soother  of 
day's  alarms. 

Lay  his  s-eJvet-sofi  mouth  dose  upon  mine,  hide  with  his 
hair  my  e>*es. 

Wave  thy  dusky,  wide  wings  over  us  both,  shut  out  the 
sUury  skies. 

Press  together  the  red  lips  of  the  wound  draining  ray  heart 
by  day: 

With  impalpable  threads,  dreams  upon  rest,  weave,  while  the 
shadows  stay. 

Such  soft  tissue  of  ca.se,  rest  for  the  warp,  be.xutiful  woof  of 
dreams, 

A»  shall  bind  up  the  hurt,  stilling  the  ache,  surer  than 
Lethe’s  streams. 

Send  the  visions  that  rise  during  thy  reign  up  from  the  world 
below. 

Through  the  ivory  gate,  scenes  that  my  soul,  waking,  never 
shall  know  — 

lllooms  of  marvelous  growth  fragrant  and  fair,  song  that 
touches  to  tears ; 

Fusion  of  soul  and  sense,  secrets  of  bliss,  beings  of  brighter 
Spheres  — 

For  of  the  bitter  days  forced  upon  man  large  proportion  is 
pain. 

Too.  too  cruel  otir  fate  if  in  our  dreams  writhe  our  racked 
hearts  again. 

Phiup  Shinuiv. 


l*WO  CHAI’TEKS  OF  A LIFE. 

“Going,  going,  gonel" 

ITic  auctioneer  was  a 6nc  looking  young  man,  and 
the  melody  of  his  rich,  deep  voice  called  in  many  a 
pa.5scr-by  from  the  sidewalk.  We  arc  loo  late,  .os  he 
has  made  his  l.ast  s.alc  for  the  day,  and  is  just  leaving 
the  store.  Wc  can  follow  him,  however,  and  see  w hither 
he  goes  so  ha.slily.  He  soon  turns  from  the  busy  thor- 


oughfare Into  a quiet  street,  and,  after  w.ilking  scvcml 
blocks,  ascends  the  steps  of  a somber  building,  on  the 
door  of  which  is  a large  bra.ss  plate,  bearing  this  legend  : 
“YOUNG  LAniES’  BoAKPING-SCHOOU'* 

Not  .at  all  abashed  by  this  impressive  notice,  he  jingles 
the  door-bell  and  serenely  aw.aits  a response.  Being 
ushered  into  the  parlor,  he  asks  to  see  the  Princij\il, 
who  presently  rustles  into  the  room,  llie  customary  be- 
nignant smile  wreathing  her  countenance.  This  smile 
extends  beyond  its  accustomed  limits  at  sight  of  the 
young  man,  and  verges  on  to  something  like  genuine 
cordiality. 

“Mr.  Channing,  I am  truly  delighted  to  see  you. 

You  have  been  quite  a stranger  to  us  for  some  time. 

Miss  M.iry  has  lieen  really  alarmed  about  you.'* 

“ Vuite  unnecessary,  1 assure  you,  Mrs.  Lake.  Surely 
one  of  my  vigorous  frame  should  not  cause  any  over- 
weening anxiety.  You  don't  notice  any  signs  of  a de- 
cline, do  you?" 

“ No,  I am  glad  to  say,  1 do  not ; yet  I cannot  chide 
your  sister  for  feeling  a little  unea.sy  when  she  docs 
not  hear  from  you  for  more  than  a week,  and  your 
l>oarding-housc  only  a few  squares  away.  However.  I 
will  go  and  announce  th.al  the  cause  of  her  trouble  is  in 
the  ixirlor." 

Soon  after  Mrs.  I..akc's  departure,  Mary  Channing 
entered  the  room,  and  continued  the  lecture  on  her 
brother's  long  absence. 

“Well,  well.  Mary."  said  he.  at  last,  “ I plead  guilty. 

Bui  I fear  what  1 have  come  to  say  will  not,  under  the 
circumst.anccs.  prove  very  .acceptable.  I have  just  re- 
ceived a call  to  go  over  to  J , and  sell  out  a large 

stock  of  dry  goods.  A good  commission  is  olTcred  me. 
and  I ho]x:  to  make  a neat  little  sum  before  I return. 

I shall  be  gone  about  three  weeks." 

“ I should  not  feci  your  absence,  so  ktrnly  Norton, 
if  you  would  only  be  so  gracious  as  to  drop  me  a line 
occasionally,  to  lei  me  know  that  you  arc  in  good  hciulh. 

You  seem  to  forget  that  life  in  a boarding-school  is  not 
the  n>osl  cheerful  existence  in  the  world;  and,  although 
.Mrs.  Lakt%  and  in  fact  cvoiybody  here,  is  very  kind 
to  me.  yet  it  is  not  at  all  pleasant  to  never  get  a glimpse 
of  a lioTne-facc — the  only  one  that  is  left  me  now." 
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There  was  just  a da^h  of  tears  in  her  blue  eyes  as 
she  said  this,  and  her  brother,  fearing  a calamitous  con* 
elusion  to  the  inlen'iew,  l):istened  to  add  a few  comfort- 
ing remarks,  and  by  dint  of  some  extravagant  promises 
of  future  corresjxmdence,  averted  the  threatened  "spell." 

•'  By  the  time  I get  back  from  J— — he  continued, 
" your  course  of  study  in  this  scliool  will  be  completed, 
and  then  I propo^  that  we  spend  the  vac.\tion  at  Aunt 
Martha's,  in  compliance  with  her  long-standing  inviLa- 
tion.  We  will  just  rim  wild  in  those  glorious  old  hills. 
How  I long  for  a breath  of  the  fresh,  country  air  ! 
Widter  Thor[>e  tells  me  he  will  lie  up  in  that  vicinity 
atxiut  that  lime,  and  the  amount  of  }>oat-nding  and 
fishing,  and  erudite  conversation  that  will  be  carried  on 
then,  will  alone  for  all  these  shortcomings  of  mine.  I 
think,  when  1 return  to  the  city,  1 shall  at  once  open  a 
law  utiice,  and  quit  my  present  business  for  good." 

" 1 ho[X!  you  w’ill,"  said  Mary ; "for  1 do  not  like  your 
present  vocation,  as  you  know’." 

" I know  you  are  not  partial  to  it,  and  I must  confess 
that  it  has  its  objectionable  features  to  me  ; but  it  pa>'S 
well,  and  I manage  to  have  some  leisure  time  for  study. 
Besides,  it  is  an  excellent  drill  in  oratory.  You  ought 
to  hear  me  argue  a case  with  an  obdurate  bidder.  I 
just  fancy  he  is  a jurynuin,  and  that  the  success  of  my 
ca.se  dc()ends  U|>on  his  purchasing  the  goods  ; and  the 
way  I pile  up  the  evidence  before  him  is  app.alling." 

*■  I’m  afraid  you  are  a naughty  boy."  said  his  sister, 
fondly  ; " but  if  I ever  hear  of  your  swindling  any  cus- 
tomers, you  may  rest  assured  you  will  hear  from  me." 

“It  is  getting  dark,”  said  Norton,  "and  I have  to 
make  some  prejKtration  for  my  departure  to-morrow ; 
so.  good  by,  I will  write  more  frequently  in  future." 

Mary  stood  watching  him  from  the  window,  and.  as 
his  manly  form  disappeared  in  the  gathering  dusk,  her 
ej'es  filled  with  tears  of  pride. 

" How  noble  he  is!"  she  said.  *'  He  is  the  very  prince 
of  brothers," 

Norton,  meanwhile,  was  thinking  of  her.  They  were 
orphans,  and  she  had  that  unbounded  faith  in  his  strong. 
indc()endcnt  nature  which  an  affectionate  child  feels  in 
its  father.  He  had  noticed  how  her  cheek  flushed  at 
the  name  of  Walter  Thorpe.  “ Waller  is  an  excellent 
fellow,”  he  thought ; "I  know  of  no  one  I should  prefer 
to  him  for  a brother-in-law." 

His  thoughts  were  interrupted  by  an  alarm  of  fire. 
He  fell  in  with  the  crowd  that  always  springs,  like  magic, 
into  life  at  that  dread  cry,  and  soon  reached  the  burning 
building.  It  was  one  of  those  wooden  tenement  houses, 
and  the  fire  had  made  such  headway  before  it  was  ol>- 
served  that  the  building  was  already  reduced  to  a shell." 

“There  is  some  one  in  that  third-story  window," 
shouted  a man,  and  instantly  the  gaze  of  the  crowd  W'as 
fixed  upon  the  form  of  a little  girl  that  leaned  far  out  in 
the  vain  search  for  sonic  means  of  csca|>c.  A ladder 
was  ho-stily  placed  against  the  wall,  but  it  was  several 
feet  loo  short. 

“ Drop  from  the  window,"  they  cried;  but  the  bewil- 
dered child  could  not  comprehend. 

" A man  could  stand  on  the  topmost  round  and  reach 
hCT,"  said  one. 

“I'oo  late,"  was  the  reply.  “That  wall  could  not 
support  a man's  weight," 

Norton’s  lips  [laled.  and  his  heart  grew  .sick,  as  he 
heard  the  wTciched  child  thus  left  to  its  fate. 

" What  if  Mary  should  some  day  be  deserted  in  this 
w.iy  !"  he  thought.  “Oh,  1 cannot  see  her  die  without 
nuUng  an  effort  to  save  her." 
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H.islily  muffling  his  face  in  his  coat,  he  darted  up  the 
ladder.  Half  way  up,  he  hoard  a warning  crack,  and, 
ere  ho  could  retrace  his  steps,  the  wall  and  part  of  the 
roof  fell,  and  he  was  buried  in  the  ruins.  The  child, 
being  higher  up  than  he  wa.s,  fell  directly  in  the  center 
of  the  rt.imes  and  perished,  d’ho  firemen,  who  had  just 
arrived,  managed  to  fight  their  way  to  where  Norton 
lay,  and  dragged  him  to  the  street. 

" He  is  dead,"  said  one. 

" No.  he  h:is  only  fainted." 

"Stand  back  and  give  him  air,"  said  another,  press- 
ing forward  as  closely  as  possible. 

.\o  one  was  able  to  identify  him.  and  so  his  crippled 
and  senseless  form  was  carted  off  tg  the  city  hospital. 

"I.itlle  girl,  is  this  F’ifleenlh  Street?" 

The  child  scre.imed  in  terror,  and  ran  across  a vacant 
lot.  The  man  suggored  against  a lamp-post,  and 
groaned : 

“O  God,  am  I then  so  hideous  1" 

Ten  ycjirs  h.ad  passed  since  Norton  Channing  came 
out  of  that  city  hospital  cniclly  deformed  by  that  ter- 
rible fall  into  the  fire.  During  all  these  long  years  he 
had  lived  the  life  of  a s’agabond.  His  one  aim  had 
been  to  keep  from  his  sister  the  knowledge  of  his  mis- 
fortune. He  had  contrived  to  keep  track  of  her  with- 
out exciting  suspicion.  11c  knew  that  she  was  married 
to  Walter  Thorpe  three  years  after  the  night  of  the 
fire,  and  that  she  was  now  living  on  Fifteenth  Street. 
His  eyes  had  been  dimmed  in  the  flames,  and  he 
could  see  distinctly  but  a short  distance.  Yet  he  had 
a vague  hope  that  he  might  look  upon  his  sister's  face 
once  more  without  her  recognizing  him.  A hot  fever 
was  burning  in  his  veins,  and  he  felt  that  he  was  sick 
unto  death. 

"Mary  mustn’t  know,"  he  muttered,  feebly;  "it 
would  make  her  unhappy  to  hear  of  my  misery.  Bel- 
ter she  should  think  me  dead,  as  1 soon  shall  lx;. 
No:  Mary  mustn’t  know." 

As  he  staggered  on  he  came  to  the  gate  which  the 
child  he  had  addressed  had  left  open,  as  she  ran  through 
it  to  the  house.  She  was  now  in  the  arms  of  her  mother, 
who  had  been  attracted  to  the  door  by  her  screams,  and 
was  now  giving  an  excitable  narration  of  her  escape 
from  a drunken  man. 

“There  he  is  now,  mamma." 

Norton  Clianning  supported  himself  against  the 
fence,  and  turned  his  disfigured  countenance  toward 
the  mother  and  her  child. 

"I  would  not  harm  you,  little  one,  for  all  the  world,” 
he  said,  brokenly. 

The  mother's  cheek  paled  at  the  sound  of  that  deep 
voice,  and  she  said,  huskily  : 

“Who  are  you.  sir?" 

It  W'as  his  sister’s  voice,  and  a great  fear  took  hold 
U|X)n  him. 

“She  mustn’t  know.  Mary  mustn’t  know," 

He  made  an  effort  to  move  away  from  the  fence,  but 
his  legs  tottered  under  him,  and  he  fell  senseless  to  the 
p;ivement.  They  carried  him  tenderly  into  the  house, 
and  summoned  a physician. 

"Hec-innol  live,"  was  the  verdict.  “His  constitu- 
tion wjis  shattered  by  an  accident  ten  years  ago  this 
evening.  I rcmemlier  distinctly : it  was  the  first  surgical 
examination  I attended  after  beginning  the  study  of 
medicine.  I have  often  seen  him  wandering  about  the 
streets  since.  1 wonder  that  he  h.xs  survived  so  long ; 
he  must  have  often  suffered  from  hunger." 
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•'Walter,  it  must  be  Norton,"  said  Mary,  trembling 
\nolently;  "it  is  just  ten  years  ago  that  he  left  me  so 
mysteriously.  He  must  have  been  that  unknown  man 
we  saw  mentioneil  in  the  paj)ers  as  h.iving  been  injured 
while  lr)’ing  to  save  an  inmate  of  a burning  tenement 
house." 

'riicre  was  no  lack  of  kindness  now.  Tlic  aching 
head  W'.as  tenderly  propi>od  up  on  pillows,  and  the  fev- 
eretl  temples  kuhed.  After  a few  hours  the  blurred 
eyes  opened  wearily. 

"Walter.” 

"Yes.  Norton," 

"Mary  mustn't  know.  She  must  l>e  happy.  God 
bless  her. " 

"Oh,  Norton,"  teiid  Mary,  while  sobs  of  anguish 
nearly  choked  her  utterance,  "why  did  you  not  contc 
to  me?" 

"She  mightn't  have  known  me.  you  know,"  he  went 
on,  not  heeding  her  question,  "and  I couldn't  have 
borne  that.  I think  1 should  have  gone  mad.  Per- 
haps I am  not  quite  right  in  my  mind  now.  I some- 
times think  I must  he  mad  ; but  Mary  mustn’t  know." 

After  a little  he  grew  more  flighty,  and  imagined  him- 
self once  more  at  his  auctioneer's  desk, 

"How  much  for  this  bundle  of  hopes,  gentlemen? 
No  flaws  in  any  of  them.  The  hopes  of  a young  man 
just  starting  into  life — none  other  superior.  How  much 
for  the  lot?  No  bids?  Too  much  of  the  article  in  the 
market  already.  Give  us  something  else.  Ah.  here  is 
a remnant,  gentleman,  the  remnant  of  a life.  How 
much  for  the  remnant?  Come,  bid  up,  gentlemen. 
Start  it  at  anything !" 

"Nobody  wants  it,"  he  added  mournfully,  and  then 
suddenly,  the  poor,  di'^loried  face  brightening,  he  cried. 
"What's  that?  k bid?  Ah.  going,  going,  gone!" 

The  tired  head  fell  hack  heavily  as  the  remnant  was 
taken  by  the  highest  Bidder. 

Wm.  A.  Cai.DWEI.l. 


MIDSUMMER. 

Beneath  the  pines  ! idly  lie, 

C'onlent  tu  breathe,  content  to  dream. 
Content  to  fed  the  clays  go  by 
With  busy  cares  beyond,  while  I 
Lie  still  and  watch  the  stream. 

I hear  the  wild  dove’s  cooing  note; 

The  fems  bend  low,  the  linnets  call. 

And,  perched  upon  a little  boat 
I'hat  lies  forgotten,  from  his  throat 
A lark  is  praising  all. 

The  scream  runs  gayly  in  and  out 
Among  the  brakes ; araleas  bloom. 

And  now  1 see  a speckled  trout 
Above  the  pebbles  dart  about. 

And  now  i breathe  perfume. 

The  sunlight  falls  in  golden  flakes 

Between  the  leaves  that  hide  the  sky, 

And  here,  upon  a hank  of  brakes 
And  starry  pimpemeU  that  tnakes 
'litis  spot  a poem,  I he. 

Midsummer's  hush  is  o’er  the  land, 
Midsummer's  peace  is  in  my  In^st. 

"Within  the  hollow  of  His  hand 
He  holds  us!"  and  I understand 
That  verse,  in  truth— and  rest. 

Maud  W’vman. 


WHY  WOMEN  SHOUI.l)  H.WE  A COLI.EGI- 
ATE  EDUCATION. 

A celebrated  philosopher  once  said  lh.it  the  arnourt 
of  civilir.ation  of  any  people  could  be  determined  by 
their  appreciation  of  the  ridiculous,  llie  Ta-smaniac. 
the  lowest  species  of  the  genus  man.  knows  not  uhat 
it  is  to  laugh  or  smile.  The  Hottentot  is  ctjually  ig- 
norant. 'I  he  Mongolbin  can  get  no  further  than  a 
sickly  grin.  To  the  enlightened  Caucasian  alone  is 
given  the  hearty,  whole-souled  laugh,  the  t>oislcrous 
guffaw  that  expands  the  chest,  and  shakes  the  whole 
frame  with  merriment.  Another  philosopher  would  test 
a people's  civiliaaiion  by  their  religion,  another  would 
lest  it  by  their  laws,  another  by  their  education.  'I'here 
yet  remains  a lest  as  general  as  any  we  have  slated,  but 
in  its  application  far  more  easy  and  simple  — the  domes- 
tic and  political  condition  of  woman. 

The  noble  red  man  of  this  country  will,  day  after 
day,  ride  his  jaded  nag  with  conscious  pride  and  dig- 
nity, while  his  squaw  wearily  trudges  after  him  on  foot, 
carrying  on  lier  b.ack  the  houseliold  cfTccls  which,  hap- 
pily for  her  comfort,  arc  not  very  numerous.  If  there 
is  agricultural  work  to  be  done,  the  s<|uaw  is  the  one 
that  must  do  it : and  if  there  are  any  domcbtic  duties 
to  be  performed,  the  squaw  is  the  one  that  must  {>er- 
form  them.  In  short,  the  squaw  must  do  every  thing  ex- 
cept fight  and  drink  fire-water — burdens  which  the  no- 
ble warrior  magnanimously  takes  u|X)n  himself.  I*rog- 
ress  is  death  to  the  Indian.  The  ancient  Uermans, 
even  Ijeforo  the  Christian  era,  were  much  higher  in  the 
scale  of  civihziiiion  than  arc  the  .American  Indians  of 
to-day,  and  they  treated  their  women  with  infinitely 
more  esteem.  Ccfsar  tells  us : 

" Quum  ex  captivU  qu:creret  C^Tsar,  quain  ob  rem  Ariovis- 
tusproeliu  non  decertaret,  hanc  re{ieriel>at  causam,  quod  apud 
(rermanos  ea  consueludo  csset.  ut  ma(re»  faniili.T  eorutn  sorii. 
bus  et  declavarent,  utnim  pruciium  comimiti  cjk  usu  camM. 
necne  ; eas  ita  dicere : non  e<se  fas  (^rmanos  superare,  »t  anti 
novam  luitam  procHo  contendi&aent." 

The  Turks  arc  by  no  mt'aiis  an  cnli^’htcncd  people, 
and  the  Turks  regard  women  as  a species  of  cattle  that 
must  Ije  penned  In  harems,  as  inferior  anim.als  without 
souls,  as  nuisances  that  must  be  tolerated  lx*c.vjse  neccs- 
Siiry  to  the  existence  of  man.  The  esteem,  or.  rather, 
want  of  esteem,  which  characterizes  the  Chinese  is  too 
well  known  to  rcijuirc  comment.  'I'hc  Chincss  stag- 
nate. and  have  been  stagnating,  for  hundreds  of  years. 
The  miserable  condition  of  women  in  the  early  ages  of 
Rome's  existence  is  thus  descritxrd  by  Gibl>on  : 

"A  father  of  a family  mi^ht  wll  his  children,  and  his  wife 
was  reckoned  in  the  number  of  his  children,  the  domestic 
judge  might  pnronuunce  the  death  of  the  oflender ; or  his  mercy 
might  expel  her  from  his  bed  and  house;  but  the  slavery  of  the 
wrrelched  female  was  hopeless  and  perpetual  unless  he  asserted, 
for  his  own  convenience,  the  manly  prerogative  of  divorce.** 

As  civilization  advanced,  woman's  condition  was 
ameliorated,  and  in  the  most  flourishing  days  of  the 
empire  she  was  accorded  greater  privileges  than  h.id 
been  accorded  to  her  by  any  nation  in  ancient  times. 
Elesides  the  rights  of  marriage,  of  divorce,  of  holding 
property,  she  could  become  a vestal  virgin,  and  have 
show’ered  upon  her  honors  and  favors  which  even  the 
highest  dignitary  might  envy.  When  Rome  was  an  ob- 
scure settlement  on  the  Tiber,  woman  was  a slave ; when 
Rome  was  the  mistress  of  the  world,  woman  was  exalted 
and  free.  In  this  country,  and  in  the  lending  countries 
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of  Europe,  women  have  righ^  almost  as  extensive  as 
those  of  n»en.  They  are  respected,  reverenced,  and 
loved.  The  law  acknowledges  their  e<|uality  in  all 
things,  except  in  a few  politiad  matters.  The  United 
Slates,  and  the  leading  countries  in  Kurojx:  (and  their 
colonies),  represent  the  highest  civilization  so  far  known 
to  man. 

Wc  have  taken  our  measure  — the  condition  of  wom- 
an— and,  in  a few  instances,  have  applied  it.  It  works 
wondrous  well.  We  will  always  find  the  more  barbar- 
ous, the  more  ignorant,  the  more  degr.tdecl  the  people, 
the  lower  the  condition  of  woman ; the  higher  the  civil- 
ization, the  greater  freedom  and  rights  acknowledged 
and  given  as  her  just  inheribince. 

But  is  the  l>etter  civil  and  domestic  condition  of  wom- 
an due  to  civilization,  or  is  civilization  due  to  her  bet- 
tered condition?  Which  is  the  cause,  and  which  the 
effect?  The  answer  is  plain  and  simple.  Her  ad- 
vanced condition  is  due  to  civilization ; and  civilization 
is  due  to  her  advanced  condition.  The  effect,  in  turn, 
becomes  a cause ; the  cause,  in  turn,  becomes  an  effect. 
We  have  two  forces  acting  and  reacting  on  each  other. 
Let  us  take  one  of  these  forces  and  make  it  stronger ; 
let  us  improve  a people's  civilization,  and  very  soon 
will  be  seen  woman's  condition  bettered.  Or.  let  us 
strengthen  the  other  force ; let  us  improve  woman's 
condition,  and  surprising  will  be  the  progress  of  the 
people  toward  enlightenment.  One  way,  then,  to  ad- 
vance civilization  is  to  better  the  condition  of  woman. 

We  believe  that  charity  should  begin  at  home.  We 
believe  that  if  we  arc  to  employ  our  lime  and  energy 
in  the  cause  of  civilization,  we  should  begin  right  here  in 
our  fatherland,  and  that  we  should  not  waste  our  efforts 
on  a peojjle  whom  we  have  never  seen,  and  never  wish 
to  see.  The  civilizaiion  of  the  distant  heathen  con- 
cerns us  not,  and  will  not  concern  us  so  long  as  our 
services  can  be  of  the  slightest  benefit  to  our  kindrtul. 
So.  then,  lie  it  known,  that  W'hen  we  speak  of  advanc- 
ing civilization  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  our  own 
country  and  our  own  people.  And  the  m,ajorily  of  our 
citizens  need  a higher  civilizivtion  badly  enough.  There 
ixre  the  &ind-lot  orators,  who.  wielding  the  mighty  weap- 
ons of  fiaitery  and  vituperation,  endeavor,  under  the 
guise  of  jKilrioiism.  to  enrich  themselves;  there  is  the 
siind-lot  rabble,  who  blindly  follow  the  sand-lot  ora- 
tors; there  are  the  men  in  high  f>osiiions  who  embezzle 
the  funds  of  tlie  State ; there  are  men  in  low  positions 
who  cmliczzle  the  money  of  the  livings  Ixinks ; there 
is  a motley  crew  of  such  men  in  all  kinds  of  positions, 
a crew  so  numerous  that. 

“To  count  them  all  demands  a thousand  tongues, 

A throat  of  brass,  and  ad.%mantine  lungs.*' 

And  heaven  only  knows  that  true  civilization  in  their 
case  has  many  strides  yet  to  make  before  it  can  ever 
come  even  within  the  most  distant  sight  of  the  de- 
sired goal — the  goal  of  such  perfection  as  is  possible 
to  man.  The  great  object,  then,  to  be  striven  for  is 
the  moral  and  social  improvement  of  our  own  people: 
not  so  much  to  make  our  educated  and  cultured  men 
more  learned  and  refined,  but  to  bring  the  great  body 
of  oar  citizens  up  to  the  standard  of  our  best  and  no- 
blest men.  We  have  our  end  now  in  dear  view;  let 
us  see  by  what  means  it  can  best  be  attained. 

As  we  said  before,  one  way  to  advance  civilization  is 
to  better  the  condition  of  woman.  This  is  the  general 
law,  and  this  general  law  is  the  great  principle  that 
will  guide  us  to  the  attainment  of  our  end.  Vainly 


does  the  miner  attempt,  with  all  the  strength  of  his 
brawny  arms,  to  move  the  bowlder,  w hich,  from  time 
immemorial,  h;is  securely  rested  on  the  mountain’s  side. 
He  lakes  a lever,  the  rock  gives  way.  Almost  as  vain 
would  be  our  attempt  to  efi'ect  an  improvement  in 
man’s  moral  and  social  condition  by  working  directly 
on  man.  Wc  take  a le%cr;  we  take  woman,  and  what 
was  Ix'fore  a task  almost  herculean  becomes  now  com- 
paratively easy.  Why  woiiuxn  should  have  such  a tre- 
mendous power  will  be  clear  to  every  mind.  Site  is  the 
mother  of  the  people.  She  raises  up  chiMren  in  the 
days  when  their  minds  receise  impressions,  good  and 
Ixid,  which  eternity  cannot  cruliciitc.  She  determines 
man's  principles,  senlimenis,  and  religion.  Who  ever 
heard  of  an  ignorant  son  reared  by  an  intelligent 
mother?  Ignonint  men  arc  the  sons  of  ignorant  wom- 
en. and  ignorance  breeds  vice  and  crime.  We  are, 
then,  to  cfiwt  our  end  by  Ijcltering  the  condition  of 
woimin.  How  sh:dl  we  better  her  condition?  iJy  mak- 
ing her  nobler,  purer,  more  virtuous.  How  shall  wc 
make  her  more  noble,  pure,  and  virtuous?  liy  educa- 
tion. 

The  great  mass  of  our  women  arc  to-day  in  a certain 
di^ree  and  in  a certain  manner  educated.  To  this  fact 
is  in  a great  measure  due  our  prc-seni  stale  of  civiliza- 
tion. Were  they  not  educated,  this  country  could  not 
boast  of  a republican  govenimeni.  but  would  rank  some- 
where along  with  China,  Turkey,  and  Siam.  We  uni- 
versally recognize  the  importance  of  intelligent  women  ; 
hence,  our  primary  schools,  our  common  schools,  our 
high  schools,  our  universities,  all  equally  open  to  both 
sexes.  We  all  agree  that  women  should  be  educated. 
But  now  comes  the  tug  of  war.  In  what  should  this 
education  consist?  How  far  and  in  what  direction 
should  this  education  go?  Io,*t  us  investigaie  the  mat- 
ter; a c.veful  study  may  throw  some  light  on  this  vexed 
question.  As  a general  rule,  the  business  of  wonuin  in 
this  world  is  twofold  — to  gel  a husband,  to  lx?  a good 
wife  and  good  mother.  There  are  exceptions  to  this 
rule.  It  is  the  destiny  of  many  women  to  do  more 
good  on  this  earth  by  never  entering  into  the  bonds  of 
matrimony.  However,  wc  shall  not  treat  of  the  excep- 
tions; it  is  the  great  majority  that  shall  concern  us. 
The  education  of  woman,  tlion,  should  so  lie  directed 
as  to  qualify  her  to  perform  well  her  missions;  she 
should  be  taught  how  to  get  a huslxind  ; she  should  l>e 
taught  how  to  be  a good  wife  and  mother.  Kiiher  of 
these  studies  is  closely  connected  with  the  other,  but 
intrinsically  there  Is  a wide  ditTcrence.  The  one  is  the 
requirement  of  social  laws,  the  other  is  the  im{x:rattvc 
law  of  nature.  With  primitive  man  the  first  is  un- 
known. the  second  is  lx>und  up  with  his  very  existence. 
Since,  then,  it  is  not  only  a social  reciuiremeni  that 
woman  .should  be  a good  mother,  that  she  should  rear 
her  children  in  purity  and  virtue,  and  send  forth  into 
the  world  a new  race  of  men  and  women,  who  should 
reflect  with  increased  brilliancy  her  own  greatness  and 
gcx>dness;  since  this  is  not  only  a social  requirement, 
but  the  very  law  of  nature,  wc  must  conclude  that  it  is 
the  most  imporfiint  of  all  her  duties,  and  being  the  most 
important  deserves  the  most  attention.  Hence  would 
we  direct  the  education  of  woman  with  an  eye  to  this 
main  end. 

But  is  this  the  case  to-day?  Arc  women  educated  so 
that  they  can  perform  the  duties  of  mothers  as  l>«fits  a 
high  slate  of  enlightenment  ?— or  are  they  not.  for  the 
greater  part,  taught  those  things  which  will  render  them 
(according  to  their  ide.as)  more  succcssftd  anglers  in  the 
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sea  of  matrimony — more  liable*  to  catch  a husUind?  It 
is  a huneiuablc  fact,  but  nevertheless  true,  that  such  is 
their  great  aim  nowatLiys.  Of  course,  there  are  ntany 
exceptions  to  this,  but  wc  arc  dealing  w ith  the  general 
mass.  She  is  taught  enough  of  piano,  flattery,  and 
singing  to  please  the  ear.  eiumgh  of  taste  to  so  Itedcck 
herself  as  to  ple.ase  the  eye.  enough  of  tactics  to  entangle 
the  heart;  all  very  good  — fine  acconiplishmems  — but 
they  do  not  fit  a wofuan  for  the  responsible  duties  of  a 
mother.  'I  his  is  the  radical  defect  in  the  education  oi 
our  women.  For  the  successful  prostjcuiion  of  her  mis* 
sinit  in  life,  most  stress  is  laid  on  that  which  is  of  the 
less  importance.  Nearly  all  her  time,  energy,  and  abil- 
ity are  exercised  for  ilie  successful  prosecutie)n  of  the 
business  of  getting  a husbetnd,  while  they  should  lx* 
cxercise<l  for  the  successful  |x:rformance  of  her  duties 
after  a huslMiid  is  obtained.  Instead  of  l>ejng  Uiught 
those  flimsy  thing.s,  gener.dly  called  uccomi>lishments, 
which  are  neglected  and  forgotten  as  soon  as  she  enters 
into  the  slate  of  matrimony,  she  .should  pursue  those 
good,  solid  studies,  which  will  not  only  materially  effect 
her  own  improvement,  and  remain  with  her  as  long  as 
life  remains,  but  w hich  w ill  remits  her  the  best  and  most 
cai>.ible  instructor  of  her  children.  What  we  mean  by 
good  solul  studies  can  be  summed  up  in  one  phrose-^a 
collegiate  education. 

'Hie  op]>orlunities  which  women  have  of  obtaining 
such  an  education  ;\rc  much  greater  than  the  opportu- 
nities given  to  men.  They  arc  supported  by  their  par- 
ents till  married.  Nearly  all  men  have  to  begin  the  real 
struggle  of  life  when  they  are  yet  mere  boys.  l*he  young 
girl  leaves  the  school  or  seminary  at  the  age  of  sixteen 
or  seventeen,  and  generally  s|Htnds  some  four  or  six 
years  in  “society*'  before  she  marries.  These  four  or 
six  years  are  mostly  occupied  in  talking  gossip,  and  in 
reading  countless  volumes  of  trashy  novels,  which  give 
her  false  Ideas  of  the  world,  and  altogether  do  her  incal- 
culable mischief — mischief  which  in  many  cases  far  out- 
weighs the  benefits  she  has  <lerived  from  her  schooling. 
It  is  this  class  of  young  ladies  who  so  often  give  the 
newspapers  food  for  articles  on  unequal  marriages  with 
coachmen,  and  scandalous  elopements  with  unprincipled 
adventurers.  So  then,  say  we.  instead  of  keeping  girls 
at  home  after  they  leave  the  school  or  seminary,  send 
them  to  the  university.  Never  mind  about  their  gradu- 
ating, and  being  A.  B.’s  and  Ph.  B.’s ; that  is  a second- 
ary consideration.  Let  them  take  a special  course  in 
such  studies  ns  best  suit  their  abilities  and  inclination. 
It  is  not  the  simple  studies  alone  from  which  they 
will  derive  benefit ; they  will  learn  Ideas  and  principles 
whcri^of  befi»re  they  had  no  conception.  They  will  sec 
wh.tt  true  education  is,  what  true  culture  is.  They  will 
be  imbued  with  that  pure  love  of  knowledge  which  will 
never  leave  them,  and  this  pure  love  of  the  sublime  and 
iK'auliftil  they  will  in  after  years  instill  into  their  chil- 
dren. V'erily,  a rich  inheritance.  Moreover,  they  will 
learn  what  the  everyday  life  in  this  great  world  rciilly  is. 
'Fhey  will  come  in  contact  w ith  all  kinds  of  young  men  ; 
they  will  learn  to  despise  the  worthless  and  respect  the 
g»XKi.  The  .system  of  exclusive  education  of  the  sexes  is 
lM*foming  obsHeic,  as  it  should.  “Seminaries  for  young 
Ladies,*' where  the  young  ladies  must  do  only  w'hat  is 
right  because  they  have  no  opportunity  of  doing  what  is 
wrong,  savors  to<j  much  of  the  Oriental  harem  system. 
Throughout  life  there  are  temptations  ; we  should  learn 
already  in  our  younger  days  to  resist  them. 

To  sum  up.  llien,  the  influence  of  woman  is  the 
most  potent  means  of  advancing  civilization.  As  the 


mother  of  our  children,  she  is  the  molder  of  their  char-  I 
actor,  the  designer  of  their  future  career.  To  fit  her  for 
this  highest  of  all  positions  she  should  be  crlucated  with  I 
a view  not  only  to  her  own  improvement,  but  to  ihr 
great  mission  she  has  to  perfonn  in  this  world.  Of 
vastly  more  intportance  is  it  that  she  should  be  able  to 
Like  her  little  son  ujKin  her  knee,  and  tell  him  why 
“fire  burns,"  and  “plants  grow;"  that  she  should  be 
able  to  tell  him  about  that  great  system  which  rules  the 
“ twinkling  suits  up  alxsve  in  the  world  so  high,"  and 
to  tell  him  of  gravitation  and  electricity,  and  thus  lo 
create  in  his  mind  a just  appreciation  of  the  Almighty 
Power  which  made  all  things — of  vastly  more  impor- 
tance is  it  that  woman  should  be  able  to  do  this  than 
that  she  should  l)e  able  to  play  Strauss’s  walixes.  or 
“The  Ketum  of  Spring."  We  Indieve  in  the  great  re- 
fining effects  of  music,  and  painting,  and  fancy- work. 

Imt  they  are  things  of  secondary  importance,  and,  being 
secondary,  should  give  plact?  to  the  true  education. 

The  inq)OSsibility.  in  the  pn*sent  slate  of  human  af- 
fairs, of  educating  all  women  up  to  the  high  standard  is 
conceded  ; but  such  an  education  is  w ithin  the  easy 
reach  of  thousands,  and,  did  this  matter  only  receive  a 
careful  consideration,  inste.id  of  forty  or  fifty  young 
Lidies  in  our  Stale  University  at  Berkeley,  to-day,  there 
would  be  as  many  hundreds. 

Sei.im  M.  Franklin. 


IN  FLOR.^’S  ALBUM. 

Over  her  cradle  the  mother  said, 

“Now.  what  %ha)l  I name  my  little  maid? 

Would  Lily,  or  Ro^e,  or  Violet 
My  bud  of  promise  best  beset? 

" Nay,  I will  name  her  for  all  ihe  flowers 
Of  wayside,  or  woodland,  or  garden  bowers; 
Then  she  may  bloom  at  her  own  sweet  will, 

' Flora,'  will  match  with  my  blossom  still.** 

O wise  youn;  mother,  to  read  so  well 
The  secret  only  the  yean  could  tell ! 

For  Lily,  and  Ro«c.  and  Violet 
In  her  gracious  maidenhood  arc  met. 

Mary  H.  Firlo. 


THE  AMERICAN  NEWSPAPER. 

During  the  past  century,  no  other  factor  of  modem 
civilization  has  so  thoroughly  kcpF'pace  with  our  national 
grow  th  as  the  American  newspaper.  In  no  other  of  the 
learned  professions  has  more  advancement  been  made 
within  the  last  two  decades  than  in  journalism.  Time 
was  when  medicine,  the  law.  and  the  ministry  wtTc  con- 
sidered the  only  professions  of  dignity  and  honor  o[>en 
for  young  men  w-ho  had  cunipletcd  their  rollegc  courses. 
Sulwnlinate  lo  these  professions  were  those  of  te:iching 
and  authorship ; but  they  were  regarded  rather  as  olT- 
shoots  of  the  former  than  as  st^parate  and  distinct  pro- 
fessions. But  journalism  in  America  to-day  stands  the 
peer  of  any  of  the  learned  professions.  It  is  demand- 
ing the  briglitest  intellect,  the  broadest  culture,  and  the 
best  talent  the  Land  affords.  To  lie  at  the  summit  of 
his  profession,  the  journalist  must  l)e  at  once  historian, 
scientist,  politician,  philosopher. and  art  critic;  to  some 
extent  a lawyer  and  theologian,  and,  if  not  a physician, 
at  least  a metaphysician.  There  is  no  richer  field  for 
the  exercise  of  industiy'  and  knowledge,  nor  for  the  dis- 
play of  genius  and  ambition.  Its  departments  are 
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varied  and  wide,  and  while  few  cxn  hope  to  excel  in  all, 
any  one  of  them  will  give  ample  scoik!  and  ample  re- 
ward to  him  who  pursues  it  with  energy  and  devotion. 
‘I‘o  the  youth  thirsting  for  political  fame,  journalism 
offers  a wider  and  freer  field  of  action  than  the  law.  To 
llie  one  longing  for  oraloric.al  power,  it  shows  in  its 
ranks  as  bright  examples  as  now  exist  in  theologic  or 
forensic  fields  of  eloquence.  To  all  'w  ho  have  literary 
ability,  it  has  opened  the  gates  of  opportunity,  and  has 
clivred  to  proclaim,  and  has  proved,  that  talent  is  con- 
fined neither  to  age.  condition,  nor  sex. 

T'hc  origin,  mission,  and  results  of  the  American 
nerws|>af>er  fonn  a profitable  theme  for  contemplation. 
One  hundred  and  seventy -five  years  ago,  the  Boston 
Xtrws-l^tter.  the  first  periodical  publisherl  in  America, 
made  its  ap{)e;\rance.  Sixty  years  rolled  by.  and  the 
number  of  news  and  political  papers  had  increased  to 
ten.  These  were  the  germs  whence  sprang  the  best  and 
most  extensive  system  of  journalism  in  the  world — now 
numbering  over  eight  thousand  newspapers  and  peri- 
odicals, of  which  aliout  ten  per  cent,  are  dailies.  The 
mission  of  thi*se  early  journals  was  mainly  a political 
one.  They  strove  to  sow  the  seeds  of  independence  in 
the  minds  of  the  colonists.  How  well  and  how  nobly 
they  accomplished  their  mission  is  evident  to  all.  How 
marked  the  growth  of  journalism  since  the  renowned 
Benjamin  Franklin  edited  and  published  in  Ikjston  the 
little  ..Ww  England  Courantf  The  mission  of  the  news- 
paper of  to-day  is  not  solely  what  it  Wiu  then.  Instead 
of  being,  aside  from  their  political  nature,  mere  news- 
letters, containing  dry*  and  meager  records  of  public 
occurrences,  our  daily  and  weekly  journals  are  com- 
plete mirrors  of  all  |>assing  events.  Their  columns.are 
also  enriched  with  poetry,  art,  science,  philosophy,  and 
history,  combining  the  fresh  and  varied  literature  of  the 
present  with  the  wisdom  of  the  past. 

'Ilic  many  departments  of  journalism  give  room  for 
the  exercise  of  almost  every  shade  of  literary  taste. 
From  the  ponderous  articles  of  the  qu.arierly  review  to 
the  crisp,  racy  items  of  the  daily  paper  is  a field 
lK>undless  a.s  varied.  Tlie  mag<i2inc.  while  it  is  not, 
strictly  sjjeaking.  a newspaper,  still,  from  il.s  close  rela- 
tion, demands  passing  notice.  It  is  with  us  a fixed  in- 
stitution, furnishing  room  for  deep  thought  and  broad 
culture.  Here  the  traveler,  scientist,  philosopher,  and 
novelist,  assisted  by  the  skillful  artist,  portray  in  their 
most  attractive  forms  the  various  things  which  serv-c  to 
instruct  and  entertain  the  reading  public. 

Tie  wt^kly  journals  fonn  an  important  factor  of  the 
grtsit  system,  especially  the  pictorials,  where  the  jiencil 
of  a Nxst,  a Worth,  or  a &'llew  sumps  glory  or  shame 
U(x>n  the  brow  of  many  a man  witli  the  swiftness  of 
lightning  and  the  certainty  of  fate.  The  illustrations, 
combined  with  the  comments  on  current  topics  ami 
events,  here  form  a system  which  leas'cs  its  lasting  im- 
. press  upon  the  mind  of  the  most  cursory  render. 

Tie  daily  paper,  in  its  columns,  local,  editorial,  ami 
corrcsjionding.  gives  op[x>rtuDity  for  the  exercise  of  the 
bright,  nervous,  vigorous,  re^isoning,  and  descriptive 
powers,  impromptu  writing,  and  tlic  development  of 
sudden  inspiration.  And  these  writings  are  not  unap- 
preciated and  laid  away  ujion  the  Ixiok.sdlcr’s  shelf,  like 
the  musty  products  of  many  authors'  brains,  but,  in  the 
dorm  of  news,  and  the  discussion  of  pa.ssing  events,  arc 
often  read  from  one  end  of  the  land  to  tlic  other,  before 
ihe  pen  which  inscribed  those  thoughts  h.a.s  long  been 
A pithy  paragraph  in  the  editorial  column  of  a 
wide-awake  newspiqxir  thus  often  wields  more  iiitlucncc 


th.in  the  most  powerful  plea  from  pulpit,  bar.  or  .stump. 
The  daily  apfiearance  of  the  newspa]ier  is  now  such  an 
ordinary  occurrence  dial  its  very  commonness  blinds  us 
to  the  really  wonderful  nature  of  the  event  In  the 
newspijier  all  the  momentous  topics  of  the  times  are 
analyzed  and  discussed.  The  lightning  is  its  fleet  mes- 
senger, fi.ashing  through  oceans,  over  mountains,  rivers, 
and  plains,  news  of  the  movements  of  coninicrce,  the 
triumphs  of  invention,  tidings  of  {x^ace  and  war,  joy 
and  sorrow,  prosjxirity  and  adversity — thus  binding  the 
world  together  in  one  declrie  bund  of  sympathy.  There 
is  something  almost  feverish  in  the  speed  with  which 
news  is  sown  broadcast  at  the  present  day.  In  W.ish- 
ington,  during  a session  of  Congress,  at  ten  o'clock  at 
night,  some  noted  member  of  that  body — a Booth,  a 
Biiyard.  or  a Bhune  — rl.ses  to  S|)cak.  For  two  hours, 
perhaps,  he  holds  his  auditors  enchained  with  his  elo- 
quence. By  midnight  an  editor  sits  at  his  dc-.k,  a few 
blocks  away,  with  a digest  of  that  very  speech  liefore 
him,  to  probe  it  with  a keen  lance  of  satire,  or  to  laud 
it  to  the  skies,  as  it  may  happen  to  clash  or  chime  with 
his  opinions ; ami,  before  daylight,  damp  from  the  pn‘ss, 
the  journalistic  weapons  smite  either  upon  the  he;id  of 
the  S(>ecchmaker  or  his  political  fo<».  Meanw'bile.  in  a 
neighlxiring  block,  the  sharp  clicks  of  the  telegraphic 
sounders  are  he.ird,  as  news  of  Congress  and  of  the 
events  of  the  day  go  flashing  over  the  wires  to  North 
and  .South,  to  l£asl  and  West,  to  cities  near  and  far. 
While  the  nation  lies  slumbering,  and  the  mantle  of 
night  covers  the  face  of  nature,  the  wires,  as  though 
gathering  inspiration  from  the  darkness,  are  throbbing 
with  their  electric  freight,  records  of  new-born  events 
whose  occurrence  may  please  or  grieve,  may  edify  or 
astound,  a mighty  people.  Men  arise  and  take  their 
news  with  their  breakfasts,  fee<ling  both  mental  and 
physical  at  once.  'Tiey  devour  the  speeches  of  the 
Washington  congressmen,  doings  of  legislatures,  re- 
ports of.  foreign  wars,  and  of  local  intelligence,  with 
the  same  avidity  that  they  consume  beef  and  bread. 
As  a dessert,  they  turn  to  the  editorial  comments.  The 
thinking  and  elucidating  have  already  been  dune,  and 
the  result  appears  Iwfore  the  eyes  of  the  reader  in  bl.ick 
and  white.  These  are  the  re.tdy-madc  opinions  which 
he  assimdates  and  believes  to  be  his  own,  and  which 
do,  in  reality,  become  hi.s  own  by  adoption.  It  is  in 
such  cases  that  the  press  assumes  the  office  of  the 
great  molder  of  public  opinion. 

Americans  are  a news-raiding  people.  One  of  the 
most  encouraging  signs  of  the  times  is  the  univers^il 
demand  for  newsixipers  among  the  Laboring  classes. 
The  mass  of  news  and  information  thus  dissemin.ited 
among  the  throngs  acts  like  the  wind  blowing  over 
the  great  lakes — rufBing  and  swaying  the  si/rface,  tims 
bringing  the  water  in  iieiier  contact  with  the  ox>gen 
of  the  air,  and  keeping  the  entire  lx>dy  pure  and  w lude- 
some.  The  results  of  the  newspaper  are  that  it  edu- 
cates the  masses,  fashions  and  elevates  public  opimon, 
and  enlightens  all.  It  is  as  indispensable  to  our  insti- 
tutions as  oxygen  to  the  lungs,  or  as  sunlight  to  the 
eyes.  In  politics  it  is  almost  omnipotent;  someiiiiK-s 
erroneous,  sometimes  spiteful,  it  might  work  serious 
mischief  in  some  quarters  were  it  not  counteracted  hy 
truth  from  other  quarters.  But  the  spite  ami  error  in 
the  few  cases  arc  largely  overbalaneetl  by  the  justice 
and  raison  in  the  many. 

In  full  view  of  all  the  benefits  of  the  press,  pctiple 
are  occasionally  seen  who  rarely  miss  an  op{K)rtunit>  to 
carp  at  journ.Us  and  journalists:  people  who  luivc  not 
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brains  enough  to  be  properly  termed  cynics,  but  to 
whom  the  term  “gnimblers"  will  belter  apply.  To 
these,  we  would  say  that  the  profession  does  not  pre- 
tend to  be  made  up  of  eml)odied  perfections,  and  we 
will  admit  that  there  is  much  to  be  deprecated  amidst 
the  floating  literature  of  to-day.  But  the  counterfeit 
only  proves  the  existence  of  something  worth  counter- 
feiting. The  same  is  true  in  tlie  other  professions. 
For  every  shallow,  useless,  or  vicious  editor  that  can  be 
pointed  out,  we  can  show  you  a corresponding  legal 
IMTllifoggcr.  a medical  charlatan,  a theological  stick,  or 
a superficial  petlagogue.  But  the  bright  arr.iy  of  intel- 
lect in  the  journalistic  galaxy  is.  in  itself,  proof  that 
the  attainments  of  the  profession  are  high,  and  the 
rewards  great.  The  road  to  political  honors  is  as  clear 
through  journalism  as  through  law,  as  is  proved  by  the 
many  journalists  who  have  occupied,  and  do  now  oc- 
cupy, seats  in  our  American  Congress  and  offices  of 
foreign  diplomacy.  The  only  reason  why  there  have 
not  even  more  occupied  high  political  office  is  because 
they  rightly  fXinsider  tliat  to  lx;  a good  journalist  is,  in 
itself,  a greater  honor  and  jwwer  than  the  possession 
of  almost  any  office  at  the  hanils  of  the  people. 

Whatever  opinions  may  he  held  at  large  concerning 
the  character  of  James  Gordon  Bennett,  Jr.,  of  the  New 
York  Herald,  there  are  few  who  will  not  concede  the 
great  benefits  conferred  on  the  world  by  that  spirit  of 
enterprise  which  sends  a Stanley  into  the  wilds  of  Africa, 
or  a l)c  I»ng  to  the  ice-bound  regions  of  the  North, 
to  explore  and  assist  in  the  development  of  hitherto  un- 
known regions.  Carl  Schurt,  of  the  St.  Ix>uis  Post; 
Rayard  Taylor,  of  the  .New  York  Tribune:  James 
Brooks,  of  the  l*orlland  and  New  York  Ex- 

press; Henry  J.  Kaymond,  of  the  New  York  Times, 
and  others,  while  journalists,  probably  wielded  more  in- 
fluence. and  did  grc.Uer  gooil  than  as  recipients  of  some 
of  the  highest  offices  in  the  nation’s  gift.  'I'he  names 
of  Horace  Greeley,  of  the  New  York  Tribune;  Will- 
iam Cullen  Bryant,  of  the  New  York  Post;  William 
Lloyd  Garrison,  of  the  Boston  l.iberator;  George  W. 
Childs,  of  the  Philadelphia  Ixdger;  Cieorge  I>.  Pren- 
tice. of  the  IxMii^villc  Journal,  and  'many  others  of 
widely  known  ability  and  loyally,  will  go  down  to  pos- 
terity as  illustrious  examples  of  men  who  have  left  the 
world  wiser  and  l>ettcr  for  having  lived  and  worked  in  it. 

The  ne\vsp;\|>er  is  the  nervous  system  of  our  body 
politic.  It  is  our  pride  and  lx>a.sl  that  it  is  untrammelcd. 
I-et  us  in  all  cases  uphold  its  liberty  — understanding, 
however,  that  liberty  is  not  to  l>c  construed  inlojicense 
or  irresponsibility.  WIten  the  press  is  fettered,  public 
spirit  must  cease,  for  the  great  means  of  modifying  in- 
dividual opinions  by  each  other  would  then  be  lost.  As 
long  as  our  press  remains  free  from  the  restrictions  im- 
posed upon  the  press  of  France  and  Germany,  so  long 
will  it  be  a check  upon  abuse  of  power  and  corruption 
in  office ; so  long  wilt  rasc.ility  in  high  places  quake  for 
fear  of  exposure.  IVoportionately.  there  probably  is  no 
more  corruption  in  politics  to-day  than  there  was  gen- 
erations ago.  I'he  means  for  farming  if  out  and  ex- 
posing it  are  only  multiplied  by  this  giant  detective. 

Our  forefathers  would  doubtless  have  exhibited  great 
incredulity  luad  there  l>ecn  foretold  to  them  the  propor- 
tions the  press  of  the  present  century  would  assume. 
We  to-day  might  be  just  as  incredulous  were  some  seer 
to  point  out  to  us  the  growth  for  the  next  century 
of  this  mighty  preserver  of  liberty.  Whatever  may  be 
our  doubts  and  fears  for  the  future,  it  is  a fact  patent 
to  all  observing  minds  that  there  is  little  danger  that 


thi.s  country  will  ever  lose  the  first  rank  among  the  lu* 
tions  so  long  as  the  press  continues  to  work  in  conso- 
nance with  the  best  eleinents  of  civilixation. 

W.  U.  Turner. 


ODD.S  AND  ENDS. 

Our  lives  are  full  of  odds  and  ends. 

First  one  and  then  another ; 

And.  thoutffi  we  know  not  how  or  when, 

They’re  deftly  wove  together. 

The  Weaver  has  a master's  skill. 

And  proves  it  by  this  token : 

No  loop  is  dropped,  no  strand  is  missed, 

And  not  a thread  is  broken ; 

And  not  a shred  is  thrown  a»de. 

So  careful  is  the  Weaver, 

Who,  joining  them  with  wondrous  skill. 

Weaves  odds  and  ends  together. 

Dkborah  Pidsi-et. 


sp:ntences  from  ruskin. 

Between  youth  and  age  there  will  be  found  differences 
of  seeking,  which  arc  not  wrong,  nor  of  false  choice  in 
either,  but  of  different  temperament;  the  youth  S)'mpa- 
ihizing  more  with  the  gladnes.s,  fullness,  and  magnifi- 
cence of  things,  and  the  gray  hairs  with  their  comple- 
tion, sufficiency,  and  re|X)se. 

Impressions  of  awe  and  sorrow  being  at  the  root  of 
the  sensation  of  sublimity,  and  the  Iveauty  of  separate 
flowers  not  being  of  the  kind  which  connects  itself  with 
such  .sensation,  there  is  a wide  di.stinction,  in  general, 
betw'ccn  flowering  mind.s  and  minds  of  the  highest  order. 

No  merch.ini  desen'ing  the  name  ought  to  be  more 
liable  to  » "panic"  th.an  a soldier  should  ; for  his  name 
should  never  be  on  more  paper  than  he  could  at  any  in- 
stant meet  the  call  of.  haj>j>cn  what  will 

C'hildhood  often  holds  a truth  with  its  feeble  fingers, 
which  the  grasp  of  manhood  cannot  retain — which  it  is 
the  pride  of  utmost  age  to  recover. 

Wherever  there  is  war,  there  must  be  injustice  on  one 
side  or  the  other,  or  on  both. 

By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  suffering  and  crime 
which  exist  at  this  moment  in  civilized  Europe  arises 
simply  from  people  not  understanding  this  truism — not 
knowing  that  produce  or  wealth  is  eternally  «>nnected 
by  the  laws  of  heaven  with  resolute  labor ; but  hoping 
in  some  way  to  cheat  or  abrogate  this  cverla-sting  law  of 
life,  and  to  feed  where  they  have  not  furrowed,  and  be 
warm  where  they  have  not  woven. 

We  have  no  right  at  once  to  pronounce  ourselves  the 
wisest  people  because  we  like  to  do  all  things  in  the  l>est 
way;  there  are  many  little  things  which  to  do  admirably 
is  to  waste  both  time  and  cost ; and  the  real  question  is 
j not  so  much  whether  we  have  done  a given  thing  as 
I well  a.s  possible,  as  whether  we  have  turned  a given 
: quantity  of  labor  to  the  best  account 

j In  liierary^ond  scientific  teaching,  the  great  point  of 
1 economy  is  to  give  the  discipline  of  it  through  knowl- 
j edge  which  will  immediately  bear  on  practical  life. 
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PRESS  OPINIONS  OF 

“This  much,  at  least,  is  certain— no  patriotic  Califor- 
nian can  afford  to  be  without  his  literary  namcs;ike.” 
— Afjron^iut. 

“ The  Californian  (a  serial  which  more  and  more 
proves  its  claim  to  be  no  unworthy  successor  of  Tfu 
Oz-eriand J for  August  is,  on  the  whole,  an  excellent 
number.** — San  Framuo)  BulUtin. 

“It  contains  much  that  is  good  and  promising.” — 
San  Francisco  Alta. 

“This  home  periodical  is  constantly  improving  and 
rapidly  approaching  the  highest  standard  of  American 
mag.azines.** — San  Francisco  Examiner. 

“It  is  a capital  magazine,  creditable  to  its  editor 
and  contributors,  and  a proud  monument  to  the  origi- 
riality  and  culture  of  the  Pacific  Coast.  *' — Oakland  Trik- 
une. 

“We  have  received  the  August  number  of  The  Cal- 
ifornian, which  is  one  of  our  most  welcome  visitors. 
T*he  mag.azine  contains  something  for  every  taste,  and 
ought  to l»e  found  in  every  household  in  the  State." — 
Oakland  Times. 

“The  stories,  sketchy  articles,  and  poetry,  are  varied 
and  attractive,  the  usual  detxtrtments  are  edited  with 
ability,  and  altogether  it  is  the  best  mag.'izine  pultlish- 
ed.** — Marin  County  youmal. 

“The  August  numljcr  of  The  CAUFORNiAN^asbeen 
placed  upon  our  table,  and  it  fully  sustains  the  reputa- 
uon  of  this  very  excellent  monthly.  The  Californian 
has  become  an  institution  on  this  coast,  and  is  a publi- 
cation we  take  great  pleasure  in  recommending  to  our 
reading  patrons.” — Weekly  Suiter  Bannet. 

“'ntc  August  issue  of  The  Californian  is  a partic- 
ularly strong  one.” — Santa  Hosa  Republican. 

“A  credit  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  every  family 
should  have  it” — Winnemucca  Silver  State. 

“The  Californian. — This  most  interesting  of  all 
monthlies— especially  to  Californians — for  August  is  be- 
fore us.  We  always  regret  tlmt  we  have  not  room  in 
our  columns  to  give  a lengthy  and  deserving  notice  of 
this  home  book,  made  up  mostly  from  home  talenL 
E<>*ery  family  should  have  a bound  volume  of  this  lit- 
erary gem  in  their  library  on  New  Year's  day,  1881. 
Persons  wishing  to  see  a copy  of  the  magazine  can  do 
so  by  calling  at  our  office.*’ — San  Joaquin  Valley  Ar- 
Xus. 

“Thf.  Californian  for  August  is  received,  and  as 
usual  it  is  filled  with  choice  selections  and  interesting 
original  articles.  The  Califokma.n  is  a Pacific  coast 
magazine,  and  as  such  should  receive  a hearty  support.” 
^CUrverdale  Reveille. 

“Its  contents  are  more  than  usually  ^varied  and  in- 
teresting.”—Sixnal. 


OUR  LAST  NUMBER. 

“It  is  a credit  to  the  Pacific  coast,  and  any  family 
without  it  is  behind  the  times.” — Lake  Democrat. 

“ The  August  issue  of  The  Californian,  published 
at  San  Francisco,  is  particularly  attractive." — Santa 
Ana  Herald. 

“It  is  a good  number,  and  shows  a steady  advance- 
ment toward  the  goal  of  literary  perfection It 

is  distinctively  Californian,  and  as  such  has  our  warm- 
est sympathies.’* — Colton  Semi-Tropie. 

Thf.  Californian  is  growing  among  us.  Its  one 
hundred  pages  of  choice  reading  should  commend  it 
to  every  reading  household  in  the  land.” — San  Josi 
Mercury. 

“The  August  number  of  The  Californian  Is  at 
band,  brim-full  of  good  reading  as  usuid.  It  ranks 
with  the  best  magazines  of  the  day.  For  sale  at  all 
book  stores  and  news  stands.” — Hollister  Enterprise. 

“The  tx>und  volume  which  contains  the  first  six 
issues  of  the  new  magazine.  The  Californian,  brings 
indisputable  evidence  of  the  quality  and  style  of  the 
publication.  It  is  worthy  of  the  Pacific  coast,  and 
should  l>e  liberally  supjwrted.  The  fact  ihat  the  com- 
ing volume  will  api>car  in  new  dress  is,  in  itself,  an  indi- 
cation that  popular  interest  is  being  secured.  'PilE 
CAI.ifornian  is  credited  with  being  edited  with  ability; 
and  the  group  of  contributors  is  a capable  one.  The 
mag;uine  is  characteristic  of  this  coast  It  has  local 
idea.s  and  glimpses  at  local  scenes,  l>oth  in  nature  and 
the  associations  of  our  people.  Thus  the  publication 
has  the  freshness  of  the  Pacific  Coast  country  upon  its 
pages,  and  cannot  but  be  agreeable  to  those  who  love 
the  scenes  and  conditions  in  which  they  live  and  act. 
This  freshness  of  its  environment  is  reflected  from  the 
fabric  of  true  culture  and  |)olite  literature  which  occupy 
its  pages.  The  Californian  has  lived  long  enough 
alresidy  to  show  that  it  is  worthy  to  he  loved  at  home 
and  admired  abroad,  and  this  rea'ption,  wc  believe, 
awaits  its  coming  issues." — Home  Life. 

“The  Californian  for  August  comes  in  freighted, 
like  a Spanish  galleon  of  the  days  of  good  old  Padre 
Junipero  Sera,  with  plenty  of  good  things  for  Pacific 

Coasters,  and  everybody  else Capital  stories  and 

interesting  literary  articles  are  also  included  among  the 
contents,  and  everybody  should  place  himself  on  the 
subscription  list  forthwith.” — Gold  Hill  News,  Nevada. 

“A  capital  magazine.” — Solino  Republican. 

“The  Californian  needs  only  to  be  read  to  be  ap- 
preciated. The  August  number,  just  received,  is  espe- 
cially interesting,  containing  instructive  and  entertain- 
ing articles  from  the  pen.s  of  well  known  local  writers. 
......  If  you  wish  to  subscribe  for  a magazine  for  your 

wives  and  daughters,  you  will  find  The  Californian 
will  just  suit  you.” — Adin  Hawkeye,  Modoc  County, 
California. 
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"The  Auffust  numher  of  The  Califoknias  is  an 
improvenwni  u|>on  its  predecessors,  and  is  about  as  ex- 
cellent a pulilication  as  one  often  has  an  opportunity  to 
read.  Sonic  of  the  le.uling  subjects  treated  of  in  this 
mimlier  are  of  great  and  alisorhing  interest,  csiK*eially 
to  Paciftc  Coast  readers 'I'liK  (,'alifokni.\n  de- 

serves a hearty  support.’* — Elko  Post. 

"ASpi-esdid  Magazine. —The  Californian  for 
August  is  a superb  number,  though  it  seems  to  have 
bre;ithetl  the  fiolitical  aroma  of  the  aimos])here  which 
surrounds  us  all,  and  it  contains  articles  on  afT.xirs  of 
slate  to  which  we  readers  of  The  Californian  have 
lieen  unaccuslome<!.  But  they  are  quiet,  dignitied.  im- 
jiartial  papers,  and  worthy  of  the  magazine  in  which 
they  appear.  Ihit  the  liter.iry  treat  offered  its  readers  is 
rare,  and  will  delight  all  lovers  of  fresh  magazine  litera- 
ture. We  have  not  space  to  particularize,  but  suffice  it 

to  say  that  no  prccetling  numlier  excels  it The 

usual  departmenls  are  continued,  and  made  as  interest- 
ing as  ever.  For  sale  at  all  book  stores  and  news 
stands.” — PcopU's  Cause.  Red  Pluf. 

"We  have  just  received  the  .August  numlier  of  the 
popular  mag:uinc,  'I’liE  C.ALIFornian.  Its  articles, 
covering  such  a broad  scope  of  subjects,  are  particular- 
ly varied  and  intercalmg.” — Tehama  Tocsin. 

"The  Californian  magazine  for  August  will  give 

satisfaction  to  its  increasing  number  of  readers 

There  i»  no  magazine  published  more  attractive  to  the 
people  of  this  coast  ** — Gilroy  Advocate. 

"The  Califor.nian,  the  only  regular  firsl-cla.ss 
monthly  magiuine  on  the  coist,  for  August,  has  been 
received.  It  is.  as  usual,  well  filled  with  rich  and  racy 
articles  from  the  pens  of  our  best  authors.  Its  con- 
tributors are  mostly  on  this  .side  of  the  Rockies,  and  are 
all  good.  This  m,igazinc  should  be  in  the  house  of  ev- 
ery well  regulated  family  in  California.  Send  to  The 
Californian,  aoa  Sansome  Street,  San  Francisco,  and 
get  it  for  a whole  year.  You  will  never  regret  the  invest- 
ment.”— Dutch  Eltit{\Veckly  Forum. 

"It  is  an  excellent  numlier.”— (Arizona) 
Herald. 

The  .August  numlier  of  The  Californian  is  on  our 
table,  and  is  even  more  than  usually  entertaining.  Ex- 
ceedingly varied  and  interesting  are  its  contents,  con- 
tributed by  some  of  the  ablest  writers  on  the  coast." — 
Lassen  Advocate. 

The  Californian  for  August  is  the  second  number 
of  the  second  volume,  and  in  its  new’  cover  is  much 
more  attractive.  Throughout  the  one  hundred  p.age$ 
of  nsiding  matter,  we  have  not  noticed  a single  typo- 
graphical error ; and  in  its  makeup,  as  w’ell  as  liter.iry 
ability,  it  continues  to  hold  its  own  with  the  best.  There 
are  sixteen  leading  articles,  any  one  of  which  is  more 
than  worth  llie  price  of  the  magazine.”— 
ry  yournal.  San  Francisco. 

"The  Californian  for  August  is  at  hand,  and'a 
most  welcome  visitor  it  Is.  I'his  number  is  replete  wiih 

goo«l  things  for  the  literary  world It  should  find  a 

place  on  the  center-table  of  every  household  on  the 
coast." — State  Line  Herald,  Oregon. 


The  Cai.ifiirman. — This  magazine  for  .August  hxs 
iHx.m  read  with  great  satisfaction.  I'cople  who  fail  to 
Lake  the  jicriodical  miss  a tine  literary  tr*’al  every 
month  ; and  those  people  who  subscribe  for  H.istcm 
magazines  in  preference  to  this  make  a great  mistake. 
Send  for  a specimen  cony  at  least,  to  Til K t*ALiFi»R- 
NiAN,  202  S.insome  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal.*' — /e- 
dependent  Calistot^ian. 

".A  credit  to  the  Pacific  Coast.” — Calaveras  Advert 
User. 

.Avgust  Californian. — Each  succeeding  issue  of 
The  Californian  is  hiokeii  for  with  marked  interesi, 
being  always  tilled  with  a high  order  of  literature.  TIjC 
August  numlier  before  us  isespccially  interesting.  Each 
department  of  the  magazine  is  evidently  under  the 
direction  of  the  ablest  ulent  in  the  Pacific  C'oast,  and 
its  whole  make-up  is  the  best  evidence  of  its  worth,  is 
a credit  .alike  to  the  proprietors  as  to  our  people,  and 
well  worthy  of  a lilieral  patronage." — Bodie  Xews. 

"Exceedingly  varied  and  interesting.” — SusanvilU 
A dvocate. 

"The  Californian. — The  August  numlier  of  The 
C.ALIFOKNIAN  is  at  hand.  It  is  like  its  predecessors, 

brim-full  of  choice  mailer The  Californian  is 

fa.st  taking  rank  as  the  leading  magazine,  and  is,  to- 
day, the  pride  of  all  Pacific  Coasters." — Calandaria 
True  Fissure,  Nevada. 

" It  is  a good  issue,  and  shows  steady  ads’ancemcni.*' 
— Alameda  Encinal. 

' ■ This  western  magazine  has  for  its  contributors  some 
excellent  writers,  and  the  articles  it  contains  arc  fully 
equal  to  those  in  the  Eastern  periodicals.  It  is  a credit 
to  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  we  earnestly  recommend  this 
work  to  our  readers  in  this  section  of  the  country.”— 
liurliu_^ltn  Daily  Hazokeye. 

"An  interesting  numlxrr." — Cleveland  Herald. 

" The  Californian  covers  nearly  a hundn*d  pages 
of  reading.  The  articles  arc  mostly  short  and  crisp,  a 
great  merit  in  a magazine  .as  in  a newspaper.  Many  of 
the  contributors  are  women,  some  of  whom  wriic  with 
much  grace  and  force.  There  is  the  odor  of  the  Pacific 
about  the  whole  publication,  which  deserves  to  wm  its 
way  to  many  Eiisiern  homes.” — Philadelphia  Chronicle. 

"Any  family  without  it  is  behind  the  limes.” — Plnmas 
National. 

The  following  papers  al.<o  conuained  long  and  appre- 
ciative reviews,  from  which  wc  have  not  space  to  copy: 

Democratic  Standard,  Eureka,  California. 

Woodland  Democrat,  California. 

Ashland  Tidinf^s,  Oregon. 

CastrovilU  Argus,  California. 

Salt  Litkc  Herald,  Utah. 

Tuolumne  Independent,  California. 

Nevada  State  yournal,  Nevada. 

Calaveras  Advertiser,  California. 

Daily  y unction,  Ogden. 

Watsonx'ille  Pajaronian,  Califomia. 

Albany  Register,  Oregon. 

Pacipc  Lhrislian  .Messenger,  Oregon. 


Read  the  first  item  in  the  Editor’s  “Note  Boo’c”  (pa;.'e  276),  and  send  in  your  subscription 
before  llie  price  is  advanced. 
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A WINTER  IN  BERLIN.— I. 


I had  a few  months  to  spare  for  a vacation 
in  Europe,  but  could  not  go  over  until  late  in 
October.  At  that  season  the  current  of  tourists 
turns  south  from  Paris,  and  distributes  itself 
along  the  main  lines  of  travel,  through  the 
south  of  France  into  Italy,  where  it  eddies 
about  Florence,  Rome,  and  Naples,  until  the 
spring  warmth  turns  it  again  northward.  The 
more  enterprising  push  on  to  Egypt,  and  Pales- 
tine, though  a few  turn  aside  into  Spain.  It 
occurred  to  me  that,  instead  of  go^g  over 
the  Italian  ground  again,  I would  go  this  time 
in  the  opposite  direction,  and  get  a glimpse  of 
another  part  of  Europe ; so,  instead  of  follow- 
ing the  crowd  to  the  lands  south  of  the  Alps,  I 
started  for  Rerlin. 

It  was  a chilly  morning  in  the  early  part  of 
N ovember,  1879,  when  I left  Paris.  Occasion- 
ally during  the  day  the  fog  lifted,  and  there 
were  brief  glimpses  through  the  humid  car- 
windows  of  the  brown  fields  of  northern  France 
stretching  away  from  each  side  of  the  road  in 
long,  narrow  strips,  and  then  of  the  villages 
and  more  variegated  surface  of  Helgium.  It 
was  certainly  a comfortless  ride.  As  the  early 
darkness  came  on  we  changed  cars  at  the 
frontiers,  and  the  stiff  uniforms  of  the  railroad 
attach^  and  their  harsh  speech  told  us  unmis- 
takably that  we  were  on  Prussian  territor>'. 
Cologne  was  soon  reached,  and  a warm  supper 
in  the  comfortable  hotel  in  a great  degree  bal- 
anced the  long  account  of  the  day’s  discom- 
forts. A day  in  this  quaint  city,  to  look  once 
more  at  the  magnificent  cathedral,  and  then  I 
pushed  on  to  my  destination  by  the  way  of 
Hanover  and  Magdeburg.  In  a few  days  after 


my  arrival  in  Berlin,  through  the  assistance  of 
a member  of  our  embassy,  I was  enabled  to 
find  a home  in  a small  German  family.  My 
hostess  was  the  widow  of  a public  official,  who, 
in  the  course  of  a long  and  honorable  career, 
had  been  enabled  to  give  his  family  a social 
position,  which  after  his  death  it  was  verj’  hard 
for  the  widow  to  maintain  upon  the  meager  pit- 
tance which  the  Government  doled  out  to  her 
as  a pension.  The  worthy  Frau  Geheimrlithin, 
therefore,  was  glad  to  admit  me  as  a member 
of  her  family.  It  may  be  as  well  to  mention 
here  that  a “Geheimrath”  is  a privy  - councilor, 
but  at  this  day  in  Germany  the  title  has  become 
an  honorary  one,  conferred  by  the  sovereign 
upon  meritorious  subjects,  and,  according  to 
the  custom  of  the  country,  the  wife  is  always 
addressed  by  her  husband's  title.  I took  pos- 
session of  her  two  vacant  rooms,  and  rem.aiiied 
until  the  following  May.  For  the  time  1 was 
in  every  sense  a member  of  the  family,  and  I 
had  thus  a very  favorable  opportunity  to  see 
the  interior  of  the  life  of  middle-class  Germans, 
and  certainly  the  simple,  umaffected  hospitality, 
the  culture  and  heart,  which  1 met  in  the  circle 
to  which  I was  introduced,  disposed  me  from 
the  outset  to  be  uncritical  toward  the  features 
of  the  life  about  me  which  appeared  strange. 

My  life  during  the  winter  was  one  of  quiet 
observation,  and  as  it  may  possibly  be  of  inter- 
est to  those  who  have  not  been  in  Germany  to 
know  something  of  its  capital,  I shall  endeavor 
to  summarize  my  observations  and  experiences. 

By  looking  at  the  map  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  latitude  of  Berlin  is  a little  north  of  that  of 
London,  and  relatively  to  our  own  continent  it 
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is  as  far  north  as  the  northern  point  of  New- 
foundland, on  the  Atlantic  side,  and  the  north- 
ern point  of  \’ancouvefs  Island,  on  the  Pacific. 
The  climatic  conditions  of  Western  Europe 
correspond  more  nearly  in  equableness  to  those 
of  the  western  than  the  eastern  parts  of  North 
America,  and  in  a general  way  it  may  be  said 
that  the  climate  is  what  it  would  be  if  situated 
at  a corresponding  parallel  west  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  The  winter  was  very  much  like 
one  in  New  York  city,  without,  perhaps,  the 
sharp  and  sudden  contrasts  one  experiences 
there.  There  was  considerable  snow,  and  yet 
it  was  never  deep,  and  I recall  only  a few  days 
of  good  sleighing.  During  almost  the  whole 
of  December  the  heavens  were  heavily  over- 
cast, and  for  weeks  no  ray  of  sunshine  came 
into  my  windows.  Daylight  appeared  toward 
nine  in  the  morning,  and  the  night  settled  down 
a little  after  four  in  the  afternoon.  Of  course, 
the  opposite  extreme  prevails  in  midsummer, 
when  the  long  morning  and  evening  twilight 
leaves  not  more  than  five  hours  of  darkness — 
between  ten  and  three  o’clock,  (ircat  heat 
occasionally  prevails  in  the  latter  season,  but, 
taken  altogether,  the  Rcrlin  climate  is  more 
equable  than  that  of  New  York,  and  less  so  | 
than  that  of  London.  The  Germans  take 
many  more  precautions  against  the  cold  than 
we  do,  and  than  we  deem  necessary.  A gen- 
tleman does  not  consider  himself  adequately 
pnuected  for  a street  promcnatle  in  winter  ! 
without  a long  overcoat,  heavily  lined  with 
furs,  with  a huge  fur  collar  up  about  his  ears; 
in  addition,  he  envelops  his  throat  in  numerous 
folds  of  a silk  handkerchief,  and  finally  stufifs 
his  ears  with  cotton.  In  truth,  the  views  and 
practices  of  the  average  German,  with  refer- 
ence to  fresh  air,  present  some  inconsistencies 
to  an  American,  which  certainly,  at  first  view, 
appear  hardly  reconcilable,  either  with  each 
other  or  with  what  we  are  taught  to  consider 
the  fundamental  conditions  of  sanitar>'  well-  ' 
being.  Within  doors  he  has  a horror  of  fresh  | 
air.  Closed  double  windows;  ever>'  cranny  i 
through  which  a trifie  of  pure,  unadulterated  air 
can  make  its  entrance  carefully  sealed ; a hot, 
thick,  steamy,  and  inodorous  air;  arc  to  him 
the  conditions  of  comfort.  He  revels  in  the 
sliding,  tobacco- reeking  atmosphere  of  the 
bierkneipe,  or  popular  concert-hall.  When  it 
was  discovered  that  I habitually  left  the  win- 
dow of  my  sleeping-room  open,  even  during 
the  coldest  nights,  I was  immediately  warned 
that  I was  guilty  of  an  indiscretion  which 
would  probably  end  in  typhus  fever.  I was, 
however,  so  wedded  to  this  bad  habit,  and  look 
so  much  o>mfort  in  it,  that  I continued  its 
practice,  and,  notwithstanding  the  ominous 


' prediction,  escaped  any  ill  effects.  And  yet, 
while  the  German  stews  himself  within  doors, 
he  will  seize  the  slightest  pretext,  whenever  the 
weather  permits,  to  sit  out  in  the  open  air.  As 
May  opens  up,  and  even  bi-fore  the  chill  is  out 
! of  the  atmosphere,  the  restaurants  and  cajes 
place  tables  and  chairs  in  such  open  spaces  as 
they  Imve  ab<»ui  them,  which  are  immediately 
put  to  use  by  guests,  who  linger  over  their  beer 
late  into  the  chilly  evening.  A bit  of  garden, 
with  a scraggly  tree  in  it,  is  an  excellent  stock- 
in-trade  ft^r  a bcer-hmise.  I have  asked  sev- 
eral Germans  to  explain  to  me  why  their  coun- 
try’ people  hermetically  scaled  their  houses,  and 
yet  in  the  warm  scas»m  counted  so  much  upon 
the  fresh  air  without,  and  they  have  invariably 
answered  ih.at  it  is  because  they  have  a great 
horror  of  draughts,  and  believe  them  provokers 
of  rheumatic  complaints,  of  which  they  have  a 
great  dread.  The  explanation,  howe\  er,  hardly 
j seems  adequate,  because  they  will  sit  for  hours 
out-doors  in  a chilly  air  that  in  any  other  p.ari  of 
the  world  would  surely  bring  on  the  complaiai 
they  afiect  to  fear  so  much, 
j In  order  to  picture  to  oneself  the  situation  of 
the  chief  city  of  the  German  Empire  one  must 
imagine  a wide  stretch  of  flat,  sandy  country, 
with  a narrow,  sluggish  stream  meandering 
through  it,  and  on  each  side  of  ihis  stream  the 
crowded  streets  of  the  metrupniis.  This  stretch 
of  level  surface,  in  fact,  extends  over  the  greater 
I part  of  Prussia,  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Russian 
line,  anifcuiorth  to  the  Haliic.  This  small  river 
is  the  Spree.  In  a general  way  its  course  is 
from  west  to  east  through  the  city,  expanding 
on  the  eastern  side  to  its  greatest  width.  It  has 
one  or  two  parallel  branches,  which  have  been 
widened  and  deepened  into  canals  sufficient  for 
the  long,  clumsy  country  boats  to  come  up  to 
central  points  in  the  city. 

From  an  obscure  fishing  station  on  this  river, 
established  prior  to  the  twelfth  century,  has 
grown  a closely  comj)acied  city  of  over  a mill- 
ion of  inhabitants.  The  form  of  the  city  is 
substantially  circular.  If  a line  be  drawn  from 
north  to  south  through  the  circle,  the  older  parts 
of  the  city  will  lie  to  the  east,  and  the  newer  to 
the  west.  Cutting  the  circle,  in  a line  running 
cast  and  west  through  its  center,  is  the  princi- 
pal thoroughfare,  known  as  the  Unterden  Lin- 
den, which  extends  from  the  old  Schloss,  on  the 
east,  to  the  Thiergarien,  at  the  opposite  extrem- 
ity. This  street  is  the  pride  of  the  Berliners, 
and  their  lounging  place,  but  it  cannot  be  said 
to  present  any  especially  striking  effects.  It  is, 
perhaps,  two  hundred  feet  broad,  but  the  stately 
lindens  which  are  said  to  have  once  shaded  its 
central  walk,  and  which  gave  it  its  pretty  name, 
w ithered  and  died  as  the  pavements  encroached 
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upon  them,  and  are  now  replaced  by  double 
rows  of  insijjnificant  successors,  which  are  only 
kept  alive  throuj;h  persistent  ailcniion.  The 
center  is  occupied  by  a broad  foot -way,  which 
has  on  one  side  a carria*^e-way,  and  on  the 
other  a horse -path.  Outside  of  these,  on  each 
side,  are  the  usual  street -ways  and  sidewalks. 
At  the  east  the  Linden  loses  itself,  when  it 
crosses  the  Spree,  in  the  wide  space  known  as 
the  Lustgarien,  which  was  formerly  a verita- 
ble garden,  and  also  parade  ground.  On  one 
side  t)f  this  roomy  sipiare  is  the  old  palace, 
generally  known  as  the  Schloss;  on  another 
side  is  the  Dome  Church,  where  the  imperial 
family  attend  divine  service ; and  on  the  north- 
ern face  the  square  front  of  the  old  Museum, 
with  its  broad  flight  of  steps,  stands  forth  with 
an  air  of  aggressiveness.  At  the  sides  of  these 
steps  are  the  two  magnificent  bronzes  which  arc 
so  much  copied  in  small — tltc  amazon  on  horse- 
back defending  herself  against  a tiger,  by  Kiss, 
and  the  hunter  on  horseback  combating  a lion, 
by  Wolff.  Connoisseurs  say  that  the  lierlin 
Museum  contains  the  best  arranged  galleries  in 
Europe  for  ilic  study  of  the  development  of  art, 
in  sculpture,  painting,  .and  engraving;  but  it  has 
no  works  of  special  renown.  Behind  tliis  build- 
ing is  the  beautiful  structure  of  the  National 
Museum,  where  arc  the  collections  of  modem 
art.  Kecrossing  the  bridge  from  this  magnifi- 
cent op:^n  space,  and  going  westwartl,  wc  cotne 
at  once  upon  the  Opera  House,  Kmperor’s  and 
Crown  Lrince's  palaces,  the  univeisii^arscnal, 
and  academy  buildings.  These  are  all  clus- 
tered quite  near  to  each  other  at  the  eastern 
end  of  the  Untcr  den  Linden,  and  are  all  exte- 
riorly quite  plain,  looking  more  as  if  built  for 
use  than  ornament.  In  the  center  of  the  Lin- 
den, directly  opposite  the  Emperors  palace, 
stands  the  colossal  bronze  statue  of  Frederick 
the  Great  on  horseback,  towering  up  fully  to  the 
hight  of  the  neighboring  buildings.  It  is  a 
wonderfully  spirited  and  impressive  bronze, 
and  yet,  withal,  very  natural.  The  shops  of 
the  Linden  are  in  no  way  noteworthy,  nor  its 
architecture  at  all  impressive.  At  the  western 
end  it  terminates  at  the  triple  arch,  which  opens 
directly  on  to  the  Thiergarten.  This  latter  is 
the  public  park  of  Berlin,  and  is  certainly  as 
charming  as  possible.  It  is  about  two  miles 
long,  and  perhaps  half  a mile  wide.  Its  charm 
lies  in  its  extreme  naturalness.  It  is  merely  a 
bit  of  wild  woods,  with  carriage -roads,  horse- 
paths, and  foot-ways  winding  about  among  the 
trees.  The  natural  undergrowth  is  left  undis- 
turbed. There  is  little  attempt  at  artificiality, 
or,  if  there  is,  it  counterfeits  nature  admirably. 
One  can  wander  off  into  depths  of  wildness, 
by  little  slieets  of  water,  where  the  conscious- 


ness of  a surrounding  city  with  its  noise  and 
turmoil  is  entirely  lost. 

In  the  winter  I was  accustomed  to  very  often 
take  long  rambles  into  its  remoter  parts,  and 
always  with  fresh  enjoyment.  The  sharp,  keen 
air  braced  one  up  for  vigorous  exercise,  and  it 
was  exhilarating  to  tramp  along  the  deserted 
winding  paths,  and  look  off  among  the  dark- 
bodied  trees,  rising  like  mourners  out  of  the 
snow.  At  times  there  were  peculiar  effects, 
when  a. sudden  sharp,  cold  snap  followed  a 
moist  day  of  greater  warmth  than  usual,  and 
the  great  arms  of  the  trees,  and  cver>'  tiny 
branch  of  the  bushes,  were  cased  in  icy  crys- 
tals. Then  the  slant  rays  of  the  sun,  gleaming 
through  the  frosty  air,  filled  the  silent  aisles  of 
the  wood  with  multitudinous  sprays  of  diamonds 
and  pearls.  But  it  is  when  the  warmth  of  latter 
.May  comes  that  the  exquisite  beauty  of  this  bit 
of  nature  is  seen,  for  then  it  is  turned  into  a sea 
of  foliage  of  the  most  delicate  beauty.  This 
noble  p.irk  is  so  near  the  populous  parts  of  tlic 
city  that  it  is  easily  accessible,  and  is  con- 
sequently filled  with  people,  on  Sunday  .after- 
noons especially,  and  every  fine  day  trotjps  of 
children  can  be  seen,  with  their  nurses,  revel- 
ing in  the  piles  of  loose  sand  which  the  aiuhor- 
iiics  have  very  considerately  placed  in  the  play 
spaces  for  the  particular  delectation  of  the 
youngsters.  Of  the  many  public  parks  I have 
seen,  I do  not  recall  one  which,  to  the  pedes- 
trian, is  so  attractive  as  this.  I have  heard 
ladies  complain,  however,  that  its  drives  are 
not  extensive  enough,  and  that,  therefore,  it  is 
soon  exhausted.  Along  the  southern  side  of 
the  Thiergarten  is  the  Thiergarten  Strasse, 
which  is  lined  with  villa -like  residences,  sur- 
rounded by  ganlens.  Immediately  south  of 
this  lies  the  fashionable  quarter  of  the  city, 
though  it  cannot  be  said  that  Berlin  has  any 
one  quarter  which  is  exclusively  devoted  to  th  f 
residences  of  the  wealthier  classes.  Just  out- 
side the  north-east  corner  of  the  Thiergarten  a 
new  and  beautiful  quarter  is  growing  up  around 
the  Kbnigsplatz,  which  is  also  occupied  by  the 
upper  ten.  In  the  center  of  tl^e  /Ai/j  rises  a 
column,  surmounted  by  a huge  gilded  figure 
with  outstretched  wings.  This  is  the  “Uenk- 
mal,”  or  memorial  column,  recently  reared,  as 
expressed  in  letters  of  gold  on  its  base,  “by  a 
thankful  country  to  its  victorious  army."  The 
fiuted  sides  of  the  column  hold  cannon  capt- 
ured from  the  Danes,  Austrians,  and  French, 
and  the  four  sides  of  the  spacious  pedestal  con- 
tain bronze  reliefs  of  the  principal  scenes  in  the 
recent  wars  with  those  peoples.  Near  by  is 
KrolTs  summer  theater,  with  its  roomy  gardens. 

On  the  eastern  side  of  the  city  the  Friede* 
rich  Uain,  a new  park,  has  been  created  in 
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der  to  accommodate  that  more  populous  quar- 
ter. Except  in  the  center,  in  the  part  immedi- 
ately around  the  Kathhaus,  or  city  hall,  the 
streets  are  broad  and  roomy,  and  there  are 
plenty  of  open  spaces.  Great  care  is  taken  to 
keep  the  streets  clean  and  well  lighted.  In  the 
principal  thoroughfares  the  gas-lamps  are  not 
above  a hundred  feet  apart  on  each  side,  and 
are  kept  lighted  all  night,  whether  there  is 
moonlight  or  not,  so  that  one  can  walk  about 
the  city  at  all  times  of  the  night  with  a sense  of 
perfect  security,  which  is,  perhaps,  also  aided 
by  the  presence  of  plenty  of  policemen  in  .all  di- 
rections. There  is  a certain  monotony  in  the  do- 
mestic architecture  and  coloring  of  the  streets. 
Almost  universally  the  dwellings  are  built  alike, 
so  that  a description  of  one  will  answer,  in  the 
essentials,  for  all.  Ordinarily,  the  house  has  a 
frontage  of  between  fifty  .and  sixty  feet,  and  is, 
,as  we  should  say,  five  or  six  stories  high,  .and  in 
depth  the  m.ain  building  will,  pcrlnaps,  also  be 
fifty  or  sixty  feet,  while  wings  will  extend  re.ar- 
ward  on  each  side  of  a small  open  court,  which 
lies  like  a well  in  the  midst  of  the  surrounding 
structure.  A building  of  this  kind  will  be  m.ade 
of  brick,  stuccoed,  and  usually  painted  a brown- 
ish color,  and  in  a respectable  quarter  will  be 
occupied  by  from  twelve  to  sixteen  families,  and 
in  the  poorer  quarters  by  many  more. 

Let  us  suppose  we  are  entering  one  of  these 
buildings  to  ex.amine  it.  In  the  center,  upon 
the  level  of  the  street,  is  the  he.avy  double  door. 
On  the  right,  we  see  a little  brass  bell -knob, 
with  the  word  “I’ortier”  over  it.  This  we  ring, 
.and  in  a moment  the  door  opens,  .as  it  were  au- 
tomatir.ally,  with  a slight  spring.  No  one  is  to 
be  seen,  but  as  we  enter  we  perceive  on  the 
right,  near  the  level  of  the  hall  way,  a little  win- 
dow, through  which  a face  is  peering.  This 
will  belong  to  some  member  of  the  porter’s 
family,  who  is  taking  an  obsenation  of  the 
newcomer,  and  is  ready  to  question  him  if  his 
appearance  suggests  a doubt  of  his  intentions, 
or  to  answer  questions  if  desired.  The  corre- 
sponding apartments  below  the  street  level  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  hall -way  will  probably 
be  occupied  by  a small  dealer  in  fruit  and  veg- 
etables, or  thread  and  needles.  The  stranger  is 
thus  constantly  surprised  in  wandering  through 
streets  lined  with  elegant  mansions,  in  tvhich 
evidently  the  well  to  do  chasscs  are  residing,  at 
the  incongruity  of  a series  of  shop-windows 
along  the  level  of  the  street,  with  the  miscella- 
neous display  of  small  wares  for  sale,  and  by 
the  signs  of  vegetable,  meat,  and  other  dealers. 
IJut  to  continue  our  examination.  The  h.'ill- 
w.ay  into  which  we  have  entered  leads  directly 
into  the  well-like  court-yard  already  mentioned, 
and  also  to  the  rear  stair-way  connecting  with 


several  fiats  above,  liefore  reaching  this  court, 
however,  we  notice  on  each  side  a flight  of  stairs 
ascending  to  the  right  and  left.  Let  us  take 
those  to  the  right ; those  to  the  left  would  lead 
to  flats  and  apartments  corresponding  to  those 
we  are  examining,  as  the  house  is  double.  A 
half  dozen  steps  brings  us  to  a little  Landing, 
which  serves  for  the  suite  of  apartments — de- 
nominated the  Parterre,  corresponding  to  the 
French  entresol;  continuing  up  the  polishe^l 
stair-way  to  the  next  floor — the  F.rste,  or  belie 
I'tat^e.  From  the  little  landing  we  notice  two 
double  door-ways  on  each  side,  with  a tiny  brass 
plate  on  the  w.all  by  each,  with  the  name  of  the 
occupant.  Each  is  the  entrance  to  a separate 
residence.  In  the  middle  of  the  door  is  .a  little 
bull's-eye,  with  an  interior  slide,  which  furnishes 
a convenient  port -hole  for  observation  of  the 
visitor  before  the  door  is  opened.  If  one  should 
happen  to  call  at  an  unusu,al  hour,  perhaps  the 
lady  of  the  establishment,  unsuspicious  of  a 
friend  .at  the  unwonted  time,  will  herself  an- 
swer the  bell ; but  she  warily  pushes  .aside  the 
slide,  and  the  waiting  visitor  will  see  an  eye  ex- 
.amining  him,  .and  then  hear  a rushing  rustle 
along  the  hallw.ay,  and  presently  the  red -faced 
maikhen  will  demurely  answer  his  summons, 
and  beg  him  to  enter,  and  afterward  the  mis- 
tress will  walk  in  with  an  air  of  having  been 
entirely  unconscious  of  his  presence  before  the 
c.ard  was  presented.  Entering,  we  come  into  a 
narrow  hall-w.iy  leading  off  to  the  right,  which 
divides-l^e  reception  and  living-rooms — which 
look  on  to  the  street — from  the  dining-room, 
sleeping  apartments,  .and  the  kitchen,  in  the 
rear.  Such  a flat  will  contain  from  six  to  twelve 
.apartments,  according  to  the  magnitude  of  the 
building,  with  high  ceilings  and  plenty  of  space. 
The  s,ame  building  will  contain  various  grades 
of  respectability.  The  Parterre  and  first  Rage 
may  be  occupied  by  a general,  colonel,  or  bar- 
on ; the  second  by  a well  to  do  merchant ; the 
third  by  an  officer  of  the  civil  service,  whose 
income  is  modest,  while  the  rear  wings  may  be 
filled  with  the  families  of  the  less  pretentious, 
or  may  be  let  out  for  furnished  rooms.  Toward 
the  center  of  the  city,  where  space  is  more  val- 
uable, one  will  see  a conglomeration  of  family 
life  and  petty  industries  crowded  into  the  same 
building,  which  is  by  no  means  agreeable  to  us, 
who  are  accustomed  to  the  separation  of  busi- 
ness from  domesticity.  The  floors  are  seldom 
carpeted,  but  are  waxed,  or  sometimes  var- 
nished, with  their  nakedness  relieved  by  a few 
rugs  scattered  here  and  there.  There  is  a cer- 
tain bareness  and  .absence  of  the  abundance 
of  knick-knacks,  elegances,  and  coziness  of 
our  American  interiors,  which  convey  an  im- 
pression of  indifference  to  show  and  display. 
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Evidently  the  German  ladies  do  not  devote  as 
much  time  and  attention  to  these  minor  graces 
as  our  women ; possibly  it  comes  from  the  gen- 
eral economical  habits  of  the  people,  but  more 
likely  from  the  partial  absence  of  the  domestic 
life  common  with  us.  Whatever  the  cause,  a 
German  interior  rather  chills  than  attracts.  In 
all  the  living-rooms  one  sees  the  tall  porcelain 
stove,  which  is  a fixture.  These  stoves  give 
out  a soft,  agreeable  heat,  are  economical,  and 
require  but  little  attention.  Thus  it  will  be 
remarked  that  each  of  these  buildings  is  a col- 
lection of  dwellings  under  one  roof,  very  much 
concentrated,  but  yet  each  suite  of  apartments 
spacious  enough  for  all  reasonable  purposes. 
Each  building,  as  already  suggested,  is  guarded 
by  a porter,  whose  duty  is  to  zealously  watch 
the  incomings  and  outgoings.  The  first  im- 
pression is  that  there  can  be  little  priv.acy  in 
such  a method  of  living,  but  the  contrary  is  re- 
ally the  case.  I lived  for  six  months  in  a build- 
ing containing  fifteen,  families,  and  never  came 
to  know  the  members  of  any  of  the  others  by 
sight,  not  even  the  one  next  adjoining  on  the 
same  Rage.  One  can  therefore  easily  under- 
stand that  Herlin,  with  over  a million  of  inhab- 
itants, covers  much  less  ground  th.an  an  Amer- 
ican city  of  considerably  inferior  population. 

In  consequence  of  the  flat  surface  on  which 
the  city  stands,  its  drainage  has  presented  some 
difficulties,  but  these  have  Ireen  overcome  by  a 
system  of  ste.am  pumps,  and  I understand  that 
now  it  is  adequately  sewered.  As  is  well  known, 
the  successful  termination  of  the  Franco -Ger- 
man war,  and  the  receipt  of  the  milliards  from 
France,  excited  a wild  fever  of  speculation  in 
Gennany,  especially  in  lierlin.  Under  its  in- 
fluence, the  city  received  large  accessions  to  its 
population,  and  new  streets  and  quarters  were 
rapidly  built  up.  The  reaction  of  1S73  burst 
the  bubble,  and  ever  since  there  has  been  the 
complaint  of  dull  times  common  to  all  the  rest 
of  the  world.  Yet  rents  are  not  low,  according 
to  German  standards,  though  moderate  when 
judged  by  those  prevailing  in  the  large  cities  of 
the  United  States. 

The  impression  which  one  receives  upon  a 
first  acquaintance  with  Berlin  life  is  that  the 
people  are  rigidly  governed,  and  that  the  mili- 
tary spirit  is  the  dominant  one,  and  this  im- 
pression certainly  deepened  in  me  the  longer  I 
remained.  It  is  true  that  just  now  the  state 
of  affairs  is  somewhat  exceptional,  as  lierlin  is 
subject  to  what  is  called  “the  petty  state  of 
siege.”  In  the  excitement  which  followed  the 
two  attempts  upon  the  Emperor’s  life  in  1878, 
the  Reichstag  voted  a very  severe  law  against 
the  Social-democrats,  which  placed  very  arbi- 
trary powers  in  the  hands  of  the  military  and 


police  authorities,  and  permitted  the  Govern- 
ment at  its  discretion  to  treat  cities,  either  as 
in  an  actual  state  of  siege,  which  would  deliver 
the  people  entirely  over  to  the  military  law,  or 
as  in  the  condition  of  petty  siege,  which  gives 
the  police  certain  exceptional  powers  of  search, 
arrest,  and  banishment.  Immediately  after  my 
arrival  in  my  hotel  I was  presented  with  a 
printed  form,  on  which  I was  requested  to 
write  my  full  name,  family  position,  place  and 
date  of  birth,  profession,  religion,  where  last 
from,  and,  in  addition,  had  to  submit  my  pass- 
port to  the  inspection  of  the  police.  This  pro- 
cedure was  repeated  when  1 removed  from  the 
hotel  to  a private  family.  In  this  way  the  po- 
lice keep  a record  of  the  movements  of  every 
person  in  the  city. 

The  whole  life  of  Prussia  is  tinctured  and 
impressed  with  the  militarism,  which  has  been 
its  inheritance  from  the  beginning.  The  drill- 
master  has  made  his  mark  in  all  directions. 
Military  order,  rigidity,  obedience,  and  in  a 
degree  its  arrogance,  control  social  movements 
and  relations.  One  would  not  be  surprised  at 
any  moment  in  the  crowded  streets  to  hear  the 
order  to  “fall  in,”  and  to  see  the  entire  male 
population  march  off  in  regiments.  1 could 
well  understand  that  it  was  a natural  movement 
for  half  a million  of  armed  men  to  pour  across 
the  Rhine  within  a few  days  after  war  was  de- 
clared. 

A glance  at  the  map  of  Europe  will  show 
that  the  German  Empire  is  a state  without 
frontiers.  On  one  side  it  is  liable  to  be  over- 
run by  Russia,  on  the  other  by  France,  while 
in  the  south  her  jealous  enemy,  Austria,  stamis 
sullenly  eipiippcd  for  sudden  war.  The  sad 
history  of  Germany  shows  that  it  has  been 
made  the  battle-ground  of  Europe,  and  that 
her  petty  principalities  have  been  the  intriguing 
ground  of  the  Great  Pow  ers.  Prussia  has  finally 
grown  to  be  the  dominating  force  through  her 
admirable  military  organization.  It  is  before 
and  above  all  else  a military  slate,  and  has 
has  been  for  two  hundred  years. 

Professor  Gneist,  in  the  debate  recently  had 
in  the  Reichstag  upon  the  proposition  to  in- 
crease the  army,  showed  that  in  the  time  of 
Frederick  the  Great  two-thirds  of  the  revenue 
of  his  kingdom  was  consumed  by  the  military 
organization,  but  that  since  then  there  has  been 
a gradual  reduction,  so  that,  as  he  asserted, 
they  ought  to  consider  themselves  peculiarly 
fortunate,  because  only  one -fifth  is  now  re- 
quired. 

With  very  few  exceptions,  indeed,  the  entire 
able  bodied  male  population  of  Germany,  be- 
tween the  .ages  of  twenty  and  sixty,  arc  soldiers, 
either  in  the  active  army  or  one  of  the  reserve 
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corps,  and  ran  be  mobilized  and  made  ready 
for  attack  or  defense  in  a very  short  time.  It 
is  asserted  that  in  the  War  Department  are 
notices  all  ready  to  be  sent,  on  the  instant,  to 
every  man  liable  to  service,  calling  him  to  his 
place,  and  the  entire  organization  is  so  well  co- 
ordinated, and  the  pl.ace  of  each  man  and  each 
thing  is  so  well  arranged  in  advance,  that  it 
would  only  require  eight  days  to  mobilize  one 
million  of  soldiers  and  put  in  line  the  immense 
material  .at  the  disposition  of  the  War  zXdmin- 
istration. 

At  twenty  years  of  age  every  man  goes  into 
the  active  army  and  serves  three  years,  unless 
he  has  received  a degree  at  a university,  or  h.as 
passed  certain  examinations,  and  in  .addition 
supports  himself  w hile  in  service — in  which  c.ase 
he  serves  only  one  year,  and  is  termed  a “ Frei- 
williger.”  zXt  the  end  of  the  three  or  one  years’ 
continuous  service,  as  the  case  may  be,  the  sol- 
dier goes  back  to  civil  life,  and  may  pursue  his 
vocation.  Still,  he  remains  a soldier.  He  is 
incorporated  in  the  reseia  e,  and  must  take  his 
pl.ace  inthe  ranks  and  serve  sixweeks  in  the  year. 
He  remains  in  the  reserve  four  years,  and  then 
passes  into  the  first  v.an  of  the  Landwehr  for 
five  years,  and  then  for  five  years  into  the  sec- 
ond van.  He  is  at  any  time  li.abic  to  be  c.alled 
on  for  active  service  up  to  his  thirty-seventh 
ye,ar.  After  th.at  he  goes  into  the  Landsturm, 
where  his  liability  is  to  be  called  upon  only  for 
defensive  warfare.  Up  to  his  sixtieth  year  he 
has  a definite,  fixed  place  in  the  military  org.an- 
ization. 

As  is  well  known,  the  present  effective  system 
grew  out  of  the  complete  bre.ak-down  of  the 
army  at  Jena  in  1806.  When  Napoleon  had 
completely  subdued  Prussia  he  hoped  to  render 
her  in  the  future  helpless,  and  so  he  imposed 
the  condition  that  thereafter  her  standing  .army 
should  not  exceed  42,000  men,  which,  rehativcly 
to  the  .armaments  of  the  surrounding  powers, 
was  manifestly  a b.agatelle,  but  General  Sch.arn- 
horst  avoided  the  effects  of  this  restriction  by 
devising  the  present  scheme,  which  in  a few 
years  gave  the  greater  part  of  the  population  a 
military  training;  so  that  when,  in  1813,  follow- 
ing upon  the  frightful  retreat  from  Moscow,  the 
Germans  rose  .against  Napoleon,  the  Prussians 
were  able  to  put  a large  and  effective  army  in 
the  field,  and  were  further  able,  in  conjunction 
with  their  allies,  to  retrieve  at  the  sanguinary 
battles  around  Leipsic  the  disgrace  of  Jena. 
The  Prussian  system  is  simply  the  levy  at 
masse  and  .an  equalization  of  the  heavy  burdens 
of  war.  Before  its  introduction  the  rank  and 
file  were  exclusively  peasants,  and  the  term  of 
service  was  ten  years.  These  poor  people  were 
forced  into  the  service  and  most  brutally  treat- 


ed. The  biirgir,  or  citizen,  class  was  entirely 
e.xempt,  and  the  nobility  had  the  exclusive 
claim  to  ofticers’  commissions.  Even  at  this 
day,  notwithstanding  there  is  no  legal  exclusion 
of  other  classes,  the  ofiicers  are  mostly  noble- 
men or  connected  with  the  nobility.  The  ca- 
reer of  arms  is  looked  upon  as  the  fit  one  for 
men  of  this  cl.ass,  and  they  are  sufficiently 
numerous  to  largely  monopolize  its  posts  of 
honor. 

The  consumption  of  one-fifth  of  the  annual 
revenue  in  army  support,  and  in  addition  the 
withdrawal  of  ne.arly  every  active,  capable  man 
from  productive  pursuits  for  a period  of  three 
years,  are  certainly  heavy  burdens,  but  yet  the 
Germ.ans  willingly  submit  to  them,  because 
they  know  that  their  national  life  and  unity  are 
held  only  upon  this  hard  tenure.  The  product- 
ive power  of  the  country  is  not  only  impaired 
by  actual  loss  of  time  of  the  soldier  while  under 
arms,  but  also  because  of  the  additional  loss  of 
time  which  is  suffered  while  the  h.mdicraftsman 
is  taking  up  and  again  making  himself  expert 
in  his  interrupted  calling.  This  last  point  was 
emphasized  by  the  Opposition  in  debates  upon 
the  last  army  bill.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
army  is,  in  a good  way,  an  educator.  It  takes 
the  raw  peasantry  and  young  citizens  and  trains 
them  to  promptness,  order,  and  obedience.  The 
discipline  is  severe, , ns  any  one  can  see  who  has 
watched  the  recruits  on  the  drill-ground,  but  it 
is  not  degrading  or  exhausting,  and  at  the  end 
of  his  three  years  the  young  m.nn  is  intellectu- 
ally and  physically  in  better  trim  than  when  he 
entered  the  sendee. 

That  Prussia  is  a military  state  is  impressed 
upon  one  at  every  turn.  1 recollect  how  strik- 
ingly it  was  symbolized  to  me  one  Sunday 
morning  at  the  services  in  the  Dome  Church. 
The  Emperor  came  into  his  logs.  No  other 
person  was  with  him  in  his  large  compartment. 
Presently,  when  the  clergym.an  commenced  to 
read  the  liturgy,  the  congregation  rose  to  its 
feet,  and  the  old  Emperor  also  arose  and  stood. 
His  uniform  w.as  visible  under  the  military  cloak 
thrown  back  upon  his  shoulders,  and  he  stood 
le.ining  upon  the  hilt  of  his  sword,  with  his  head 
inclined  in  prayer.  It  was  a characteristic  ex- 
hibition of  the  Prussian  idea.  In  Prussia,  the 
hand  is  always  upon  the  sword,  and  God  is 
worshiped  according  to  the  articles  of  war. 

The  other  great  factor  in  Prussia,  and,  in  fact, 
in  all  German  life,  is  the  bureaucratic  system. 
Personal  government  has  always  heretofore 
been  the  rule;  the  present  attempts  in  the  di- 
rection of  a parliamentary  regime  are  really  as 
yet  only  tentative.  There  has  grown  up  an 
elaborate  civil  .and  police  service,  which  pene- 
trates into  all  the  relations  of  life,  and  has  de- 
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veloped  a system  of  “red  tapeism”  and  rigid 
regulations  quite  appalling.  The  Prussian  is, 
metaphorically  speaking,  marked  and  labeled  at 
his  birth,  and  he  lives  and  dies  and  is  buried 
according  to  a complex  system  of  rules,  to  which 
he  submits  with  admirable  patience. 

These  two,  militarism  and  bureaucracy,  sup- 
plementing the  natural  sedateness  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  the  absence  of  all  street  cries,  which 
are  strictly  prohibited  by  the  police,  give  to  the 
external  life  of  the  capital  an  air  of  subdued 
formalism,  which  is  quite  in  contrast  with  the 
exuberance  of  other  great  cities.  The  police  are 
very  numerous;  there  are  above  three  thou- 
sand. If  there  is  any  gathering  of  a public 
character,  the  neighborhood  fairly  swarms  with 
them.  The  authorities  are  evidently  very  much 
afraid  of  the  populace.  I was  present  at  the 
unvailing  of  a statue  of  Goethe,  in  the  Thier- 
garten — certainly  a most  peaceful  and  unex- 
citing occasion,  and  there  were  not  above  a 
thousand  spectators  present ; yet  every  ap- 
proach was  closely  guarded  by  rows  of  police- 
men. I .am  sure  there  were  five  hundred  of 
them  about. 

Officers  of  all  branches  of  the  military  serv- 
ice are  numerous  in  lierlin.  They  always  ap- 
pear in  uniform,  with  sword  .at  the  side.  The 
especial  aim  with  the  younger  ones  appears  to 
be  to  get  their  trousers  to  fit  as  tightly  as  pos- 
sible, and  to  compress  their  waists  into  the 
sm.allest  possible  compass.  As  a rule,  they  are 
fine,  soldierly  looking  men,  but  one  now  and 
then  remarks  in  the  Unter  den  Linden  a most 
attenuated  pair  of  legs  with  a cavalry  sword 
clanking  alongside  of  them.  The  lieutenants 
furnish  the  d.ancing  men  of  society.  Military 
officers  have  certain  privileges,  such  as  non-lia- 
bility to  suit  for  debts.  They  also  have  the  tn- 
tri'e  to  all  public  amusements  at  reduced  rates. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  us.ige  forbids  them 
from  appearing  in  any  but  the  first  places.  For 
example,  you  will  never  see  an  officer  in  uniform 
in  the  parquette  .at  the  opera.  With  reference 
to  debts,  the  unfortunate  creditor  c.an  complain 
to  the  military  authorities,  and,  if  his  debtor 
does  not  pay,  he  m.ay  be,  and  often  is,  com- 
pelled to  leave  the  service.  The  pay  is  small, 
and  few  officers  can  subsist  without  priv,ate  fort- 
unes; consequently,  the  poor  ones  look  about 
for  rich  girls  to  marry,  and  the  latter  are  glad 
to  respond. 

The  social  hierarchy  stands  in  .about  this  wise 
in  Berlin : First,  of  course,  the  imperial  court 
and  the  upper  aristocracy;  then  army  officers 
of  the  upper  ranks,  and  superior  officers  of  the 
various  branches  of  the  civil  service,  together 
with  the  university  professors.  Next  in  order 
stand  the  lower  military  and  lower  civil  officers ; 


then  the  professions — lawyers,  physicians,  jour- 
nalists— followed  by  bankers,  and,  lastly,  whole- 
sale merchants  and  large  manufacturers.  Here 
the  line  is  drawn.  Retail  people,  small  manu- 
facturers, and  clerks  are  nowhere — are  outside 
the  magic  circle.  The  foreign  diplomatic  corps, 
and  also  the  leading  artists  and  litcraiy  people, 
have  the  enlNe  into  all  circles. 

A second  lieutenant,  or  the  holder  of  a Gov- 
ernment office  .above  a mere  clerkship,  h.as  a 
better  social  st.anding  than  the  enterprising 
merchant  whose  energy  may  be  opening  new 
fields  of  commercial  enterprise  in  remote  parts 
of  the  world.  1 am  now  speaking  only  of  social 
conditions  in  the  capital  city.  It  is  said  to  be 
otherwise  in  Hamburg,  Bremen,  Leipsic,  .and 
other  cities,  where  commerce  holds  an  honored 
place,  but  in  Berlin  one  very  soon  discovers 
that  the  milit.ary  and  offici.al  cl.asses,  who  le.ad 
society,  look  down  upon  the  money-making 
p.art  of  the  community  in  a contemptuous,  pat- 
ronizing w.ay.  I should  not  omit  to  mention  a 
curious  distinction,  which  is  very  carefully  ob- 
served. A man  distinguished  as  an  artist,  or  in 
liter.aturc  or  science,  or  in  any  of  the  intellect- 
ual fields,  no  matter  what  his  origin  m.ay  have 
been,  m.ay  be  presented  at  court,  but  his  wife, 
unless  she  be  of  noble  blood,  c.annot  be.  It 
naturally  follows  from  these  social  prejudices 
that  the  poor  nobles,  of  whom  there  are  crowds, 
and  .all  others  who  c.an,  are  striving  to  get  into 
militaiy  or  official  life,  so  that  much  of  the 
energy,  and  even  culture,  of  the  community,  is 
diverted  from  commerci.al  and  industrial  pur- 
suits. It  is  .apparent  that  the  peculiar  milit.ary 
and  political  development  of  Prussia  opcr.ates 
in  a variety  of  ways  to  retard  its  economical 
advancement. 

When  we  consider,  also,  that  its  broad  stretch- 
es of  flat  country  are  by  no  means  fertile,  we 
need  not  be  surprised  that  it  is  a poor  countiy. 
K%'en  in  the  capit.al,  among  .all  classes,  the  scale 
of  living  is  lower,  simpler,  than  in  correspond- 
ing sections  of  society  with  us.  It  is  notice.able 
in  equipages,  dress,  and  the  table.  Well  to  do 
Germans  practice  small  economies  which  are 
unknown  with  us,  and  those  who  depend  upon 
the  limited  salaries  attached  to  Government 
offices  content  themselves  with  very  plain  liv- 
ing. Fortunately,  there  prevails  a healthy  so- 
cial sentiment  which  does  justice  to  those  who 
are  not  ashamed  to  live  in  plain  apartments,  to 
wear  plain  clothes  and  eat  plain  food,  if  better 
cannot  be  afforded.  Mrs.  Grundy  is  not  the 
terrible  old  female  in  Germany  that  she  is  in 
the  United  States.  No  amount  of  money  will 
give  a coarse-grained,  ignorant  man  social 
prominence.  It  is  true  th.at  mere  birth  fur- 
nishes .advantages  socially,  which  from  a dem- 
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ocralic  standpoint  seems  absurd;  this  is  the 
ridiculous  side,  but  at  the  same  time  it  must  be 
allowed  that  the  German  soul  does  not  go  so 
low  down  in  the  dust  before  blue  blood  as  docs 
that  of  the  average  Englishman.  The  patent 
of  German  nobility  descends  to  all  the  sons 
alike,  and  the  natural  result  is  that  the  land 
swarms  with  poor  nobles,  so  that  the  very  com- 
monness of  aristocratic  clay  has  made  it  less 
precious  in  common  eyes.  It  is  quite  common 
for  nobles  who  have  no  property  to  drop  the 
title  and  merge  themselves  in  the  common 
herd.  What  is  called  fashionable  society  is 
not  m.aterially  different  in  Herlin,  New  York, 
or  San  Francisco.  The  same  varnish  is  to  be 
found  in  all.  To  see,  know  and  comprehend 
the  true  social  life  of  a people,  to  get  the  local 
flavor  and  color,  one  must  go  into  the  circles  of 
the  middle  classes,  and  here  the  German  char- 
acter appears  at  its  best. 

The  men  of  these  classes  arc,  as  a rule,  more 
carefully  educated  than  their  equivalents  with 
us.  They  do  not  press  into  active  pursuits  so 
soon  as  our  young  men,  and  in  every  way  their 
lives,  their  movements,  and  their  thoughts  are 
more  deliberate.  A German  never  seems  to  be 
in  a hurry,  and  the  first  difficult  lesson  which 
an  American  must  learn  among  them  is  to  wait 
and  be  patient. 

The  politeness  of  the  men  to  each  other  is 
rather  punctilious;  the  fashion  is  to  take  off 
the  hat  with  a formal  swing,  frequently  reach- 
ing half  way  to  the  ground.  Even  when  friends 
come  together  at  the  liicrkneipe,  or  in  other 
social  places,  there  is  a careful  observance  of  | 
all  forms  of  politeness.  I have  heard  this  ' 
formalism  accounted  for  on  the  theory  that,  as  ■ 
the  duel  still  prevails,  men  are  always  on  their 
guard  not  to  overstep  the  limits  of  strict  good 
breeding.  The  men  are  loud  talkers,  and 
somewhat  demonstrative,  notwithstanding  their 
phlegmatic  demeanor;  they  are  likewise  ca- 
pable of  consuming  innumerable  glasses  of 
white  or  bl.ack  beer,  and  of  smoking  more  vile 
cigars  than  any  other  people.  The  rule  is  to 
smoke  everywhere ; the  exceptions  arc  few.  In 
.a  train  of  cars  there  will  be  one  or  two  compart- 
ments with  the  notice,  “Nicht  rauchen;”  if  a 
similar  w.arning  is  not  visible  in  any  place  of  ] 
public  resort  you  will  be  sure  to  inhale  the  odor  | 
of  cheap  cigars.  The  popular  concert  - rooms  , 
become  blue  with  tobacco-smoke,  and  toward  i 
the  end  of  the  performance  one  will  be  hardly  j 
able  to  distinguish  the  ghost-like  figures  of  the  j 
musicians  through  the  hary  medium.  The  men  I 
are  also  cultivated  on  more  sides  than  with  us,  | 
and  while  each  one  pursues  his  specialty  with  ; 
plodding  zeal,  he  yet  is  not  so  apt  to  surrender  | 
his  entire  being  to  it,  very  often  cultivating  i 


music  or  some  of  the  sciences.  Socially,  the 
men  assert  their  claims  as  lords  of  creation. 
They  are  formally  polite  to  women,  but  not 
deferential.  They  seem  to  act  upon  the  theory 
that  every  wom.an  is  guilty  until  she  proves  her 
innocence.  The  women  accept  a position  of 
inferiority,  and,  as  a German  lady  assured  me, 
are  satisfied  with  the  manifold  restrictions  upon 
their  liberty — simply,  I suppose,  because  they 
never  knew  different  conditions.  The  sexes 
are  kept  carefully  separate  from  early  youth  up, 
and  the  boys  of  a family  get  the  cream,  while 
the  girls  must  content  themselves  with  the 
skim-milk.  When  a girl  is  marriageable,  and 
attracts  the  attention  of  a marrying  man,  the 
latter  seeks,  either  personally  or  through  a 
friend,  permission  from  the  parents  to  pay  his 
addresses  to  her ; if  his  suit  prospers  they  are 
betrothed  formally  by  two  successive  announce- 
ments from  the  pulpit  of  the  neighboring  church, 
and  frequently  one  will  see  in  a newspaper  a 
notice  like  the  following,  which  I take  from  a 
daily  journal : 

"The  l>elrolh.al  of  our  youngest  d.aughter,  Hi-dwig, 
with  Mr.  Carl  Golhe,  merdurnt,  is  respectfully  an- 
nounced. 

"Emu.  M.stzoorff  and  wife  (bom  Kuhl). 

"Fr.snkfort,  M.ay  i8.  r88o." 

The  marriage  may  not  follow  for  a long  time, 
and  sometimes  the  engagement  is  broken.  If  so, 
the  announcement  process,  in  case  of  a new  be- 
trothal, is  repeated.  The  newspapers  announce 
betrothals  as  marriages  are  announced  with  us. 
After  the  engagement,  custom  permits  great 
freedom  of  intercourse  between  the  lovers.  The 
ha]ipy  pair  will  often  exhibit  an  effusive  affec- 
tion in  public  which  is  quite  comical  to  the  cold- 
blooded on-looker. 

In  the  ordinary  intercourse  between  the  sexes, 
custom  requires  that  the  first  greeting  in  the 
street  shall  come  from  the  gentleman,  and,  if 
there  is  handshaking,  he  must  first  offer  the 
h.and.  He  has  it  in  his  power  to  drop  or  con- 
tinue the  acquaintance,  as  he  pleases.  An  un- 
married lady  cannot  take  an  unmarried  m.an's 
arm  in  the  street,  unless  she  is  betrothed  to 
him,  nor  can  she  accompany  him  alone  to  any 
public  place.  In  truth,  unless  ladies  exercise 
the  greatest  discretion  in  ways  that  would  never 
be  thought  of  with  us  in  her  intercourse  with 
gentlemen  outside  her  own  family,  she  is  sub- 
jected to  disagreeble  suspicions.  Nay,  recently 
1 read  an  article  in  a very  widely  circulated 
Herlin  paper,  in  which  the  writer  complains  of 
the  lack  of  politeness  of  German  gentlemen  to- 
ward ladies,  and  also  states  some  of  the  observ- 
ances required  from  a lady  in  public.  It  is  im- 
proper for  a lady  to  greet  any  but  very  intimate 
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gentlemen  friends  heartily  on  the  street,  or  to 
look  back  or  around,  or  for  two  or  more  to 
stand  talking  together  on  the  sidewalk,  or  for  a 
young  lady  alone  to  stop  and  look  in  a shop 
window.  The  surface  politeness,  the  hat  lift- 
ing et  cajtera,  of  German  gentlemen  toward 
ladies,  is  demonstrative  enough,  but  they  will 
not  put  themselves  out  a particle  for  a woman. 

After  marriage  the  wife  occupies  a position  a 
shade  or  two  above  that  of  an  upper  servant. 
If  small  economies  are  to  be  practiced,  it  falls 
to  her  lot  to  practice  them.  The  husband  must 
make  a good  appearance,  even  if  the  wife  has 
to  stay  at  home  in  plain  clothes.  She  is  e.v- 
pected  to  wait  upon  him  assiduously.  1 have 
seen  a loving  husband,  one  who  ordinarily  was 
rather  demonstratively  so,  call  his  wife  from 
another  room,  and  ask  her  to  hand  him  a cigar 
or  a glass  of  wine  from  the  next  table.  His 
lordship  would  not  take  the  trouble  to  rise  from 
his  chair  and  walk  across  the  room.  The  lady 
of  the  house  carves  at  table,  and  pours  out  the 
wine,  and  many  wives  perform  menial  services 
which  our  women  of  corresponding  social  posi- 
tions would  revolt  at.  A friend  related  to  me 
an  instance  of  a university  professor’s  wife,  who 
polished  his  boots  every  day.  The  male  for- 
eigner is  generally,  at  first,  very  much  embar- 
rassed by  the  attentive  ministrations  of  Gemian 
ladies  in  social  gatherings,  but  the  noble  ani- 
mal, man,  has,  after  all,  such  an  innate  sense  of 
his  own  importance,  that  he  very  soon  comes  to 
take  all  these  minor  attentions  as  only  his  nat- 
ural due. 

The  family  tie,  I think,  is  stronger  than  with 
us;  the  family  clings  longer  together,  and  its 
members  are  more  interdependent.  It  is  often 
charming  to  see  the  genuine  affection  of  chil- 
dren for  their  elders ; there  does  not  seem  to 
be  successive  declarations  of  independence  as 
children  arrive  near  majority,  as  is  too  often  the 
case  with  .American  youth.  Birthdays  are  re- 
ligiously observed.  The  odd  theory  prevails 
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that  one  knows  the  birthday  of  each  relative 
and  friend,  and  yet  it  is  impolite  to  ask  them 
when  the  anniversary  occurs.  Conseiiuently, 
if  one  has  a wide  circle  of  relatives  and  friends, 
he  is  obliged  to  indirectly  ascertain  the  several 
birthdays,  and  then,  perhaps,  keep  a record  of 
them  in  calendar  form.  The  correct  thing  is  to 
send  a bouquet,  or  a pot  of  flowers,  with  a card 
of  greeting.  My  venerable  landlady  celebrated 
her  seventy -fourth  birthday  during  my  stay  in 
her  family.  I remarked  that  morning  an  un- 
usual note  of  preparation  in  her  apartments, 
and  quite  early  she  appeared  in  her  best  tog- 
gery. Cake  and  wine  were  placed  on  the  table, 
and  presently  relatives,  friends,  and  flowers  in 
pots  and  bouquets,  began  to  pour  in.  Very 
soon  the  windows  were  filled  with  blooming 
roses,  azaleas,  hyacinths,  and  May-flowers. 
Kindly  greetings  were  extended  by  visitors, 
and  cake  and  wine  consumed.  The  old  lady's 
face  beamed  with  joy  at  these  demonstrations 
of  respect  and  affection.  This  irruption  into 
the  quiet  house  gave  me  the  first  intimation  of 
the  nature  of  the  day;  and  in  order  not  to  be 
lacking  in  courtesy,  1 quietly  slipped  out  and 
purchased  a pot  of  blooming  roses,  which  I 
sent  with  my  card  of  greeting  to  the  old  lady, 
just  as  if  I had  known  all  along  it  was  the  fes- 
tive day.  The  day  closed  with  a grand  family 
supper.  It  is  also  a very  pleasant  little  custom 
for  each  one  of  a family,  when  he  rises  from  the 
table,  to  bless  the  meal ; and  it  is  quite  com- 
mon for  guests  at  a hotel,  when  they  rise  from 
the  table  d'hote,  to  bow  to  those  near  and  re- 
peat the  usual  phrase,  “Gesegnet  die  Mahizeit.” 
It  is  also  common  at  private  gatherings,  when 
the  company  rise  from  the  table,  to  greet  each 
other  with  handshaking,  and  for  relatives  to 
kiss  e.ach  other.  Indeed,  kissing  is  lavishly  in- 
dulged in,  but  it  always  appeared  absurdly  com- 
ical when  two  strapping,  bewhiskered  fellows 
smacked  each  other,  first  on  one  cheek  and 
then  on  the  other.  W.  W.  Cr.vne,  Jr. 
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CRUISING  IN  A CHINESE  MAN-OF-WAR. 


In  the  summer  of  1879  I "’■‘S  suffering  from 
an  attack  of  low  fever,  contracted  in  the  low- 
lying  districts  surrounding  Shanghai,  where 
my  residence  was  then  situated,  and  deem- 
ing that  a trip  upon  salt  water  might  in  some 
degree  recuperate  my  health,  I applied  to  my 
superiors  for  leave  of  absence.  This  was  read- 
ily granted,  and  at  the  same  time  I was  in- 


fonned  th.at  one  of  the  gunboats  of  the  Foochow 
division,  stationed  at  Ningpo,  had  just  received 
orders  to  proceed  on  a cruise  after  pirates ; also, 
to  convey  an  official  to  form  a new  settlement 
upon  a hitherto  uninhabited  island  in  the  Chu- 
s,an  Archipelago ; and  that,  if  I liked,  I might 
take  a trip  in  her.  Accordingly,  I got  my  valise 
and  blankets  on  board  the  steamer  fCiang  Teen, 
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which  bclonj;s  to  the  Chinese  Merchants’  Com- 
pany, and  which  leaves  Shanj'hai  for  Ning|>o 
every  alicmale  afternoon.  Slaving  secured  a 
comfortable  berth,  1 went  up  on  the  hurricane 
deck,  to  enjoy  the  cool  of  the  evening,  while 
proceeding  down  the  Whangpoo  toward  the 
fishing  village  of  VVoosung,  where  the  river 
joins  the  mighty  Yatigtsze  on  its  way  to  the 
ocean.  The  course  of  the  steamer  was  difficult 
and  tortuous,  rendering  it  not  an  easy  task  for 
any  captain,  unless  experienced,  to  safely  navi- 
gate his  vessel  through  the  numberless  sam- 
pans, cargo  boats,  and  pleasure  yachts  that 
strove  to  pass  across  the  bows.  Nothing  pict- 
uresque is  presented  to  the  eye  along  the  banks 
of  the  stream,  which  are  lined  on  one  side  with 
an  expanse  of  reclaimed  ground,  about  to  be 
turfed  over  to  form  a promenade  for  the  w'eary 
residents,  to  enjoy  a whifT  of  cool  air  after  the 
heated  atmosphere  they  are  subjected  to  during 
the  summer.  liut  we  see  long  lines  of  wharves, 
at  which  huge  steamers  and  ships,  of  all  nations, 
are  discharging  their  cargoes,  and  the  stalely 
buildings,  residences  of  merchants  who  amassed 
a fortune  in  days  gone  by,  prior  to  the  opening 
of  the  Suez  Canal  and  the  completion  of  the  tel- 
egraph to  China.  Alas ! those  balmy  days  are 
now  departed  forever.  The  great  tea  firm  of 
Him  Sun  On  know  the  price  of  Ningchows  and 
Oopaks  in  London  or  New  York  as  well  as  you 
do,  and  are  not  to  be  tempted  with  what  you 
consider  an  alluring  offer. 

Steaming  on,  we  pass  the  wharf  of  the  China 
Merchant  Steamer  Company,  whose  fiect,  trav- 
ersing the  coast  of  China,  consists  of  not  less 
than  thirty-seven  steamships,  flying  the  dragon 
flag.  Now  we  come  in  view  of  the  buildings 
that  are  intended  for  the  manufacture  of  cotton 
piece-goods  on  foreign  principles,  but  which 
scheme  has  yet  to  be  elaborated.  On  our  right 
lie  the  Hrilish  naval  depot  and  a large  brick 
structure,  for  tanning  hides  for  export  to  Europe; 
also,  a new  dock,  not  yet  completed,  but  which 
will,  when  finished,  enable  Shanghai  to  com- 
pete with  Hongkong  in  docking  large  steamers. 

We  are  suddenly  startled  by  the  gong  signal- 
ing, “Stop  the  engine,”  and  find  that  a sampan 
is  right  in  our  way,  and  the  boatman,  with  the 
utmost  sang  froid,  pulling  leisurely,  apparently 
oblivious  of  the  fact  that  had  the  steamer  struck 
his  frail  craft  he  would  have  been  lost.  He  ac- 
complished his  object — to  cross  the  bow — and 
then  our  captain  sang  out  to  him,  “Oh,  you 
scoundrel !”  His  smile  w’as  so  simple  and  sar- 
castic as  to  dispel  any  wrath  a person  could  en- 
tertain toward  him.  He  simply  replied,  “Chin, 
chin.  Captain,”  and  paddled  leisurely  on. 

We  continued  on  our  way  down  the  river, 
passing  Woosung,  where  we  saw  the  IJritish 


ship,  Iron  Duke^  and  the  French  war  ship, 
Armidt\  and,  dipping  flags  to  them,  steamed 
out  upon  the  bosom  of  the  great  river.  The 
evening  being  still  sulir)’,  after  dinner  the  Cap- 
lain  and  I indulged  in  our  cigars  until  the  bell 
gave  us  warning  that  it  w*as  midnight,  when  we 
retired  to  rest.  At  5 .A.  M.,  I was  awakened  by 
the  boy  informing  me  that  we  were  near  Chen 
Ilai,  a town  .at  the  entrance  to  the  River  V'ung, 
upon  which  the  city  of  Ningpo  stands. 

At  the  mouth  of  the  river  a fort  was  built 
during  the  excitement  occasioned  by  the  Japan- 
ese invasion  of  Formosa.  This  fort  may  be 
safely  pronounced  the  most  formidable  that 
China  has  erected.  A short  description  may 
suffice.  It  is  built  of  solid  granite,  covered  with 
five- inch  iron  plating,  and  with  a backing  of 
teakwood  and  fir,  so  bolted  together  as  to  fonn  a 
homogeneous  structure.  I ts  entire  construction 
is  upon  foreign  principles,  and  it  is  to  the  credit 
of  the  Chinese  that  they  received  no  assistance 
whatsoever  as  to  detail  from  any  Euro|>can. 
The  whole  erection  of  the  fabric,  from  the  foun- 
dation, which  had  to  be  blasted  from  the  solid 
rock,  to  the  topmost  stone,  was  superintended 
by  a mandarin  named  Lin,  who  studied  the  art 
from  the  various  works  upon  fortification  trans- 
lated into  Chinese.  In  form  it  presents  a square, 
three  sides  facing  the  sea,  and  commanding  the 
approach  to  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  the 
fourth  side  constituting  barracks  and  store- 
room. The  roof  is  concrete,  and  splinter  proof. 
The  mantlets  are  of  iron,  five  inches  thick.  The 
fort  proper  consists  of  a double  tier,  the  top 
tier  retiring  somewhat  from  the  lower,  and  the 
whole  face,  being  built  at  an  angle,  affords  no 
surface  for  a shot  to  lodge  in  the  batteries. 
The  armament  is  four  twenty-ton  Krupp  guns, 
breech-loaders,  and  six  five-ton  Armstrong  muz- 
zle-loaders; also,  one  long-range,  fifteen-centi- 
meter balloon  gun,  similar  to  those  used  at  the 
siege  of  Paris  by  the  Germans.  The  embrasures 
are  solid  iron  doors,  and,  for  the  protection  of 
riflemen,  square  towers,  built  of  teak  and  armor 
plated,  are  erected  at  each  end  of  the  fort. 
Manned  efficiently,  it  would  be  no  easy  task  for 
any  war  ship  to  pass  the  mouth  of  the  river. 

Chen  Hai  boasts  of  owming  a larger  number 
of  junks  engaged  in  conveying  merchandise  up 
and  down  the  coast,  as  far  south  as  Foochow, 
and  for  fishing  purposes,  than  any  port  in 
China.  We  steam  through  a narrow^  channel, 
between  countless  junks  of  various  sizes,  gaudy 
with  green  and  red  paint,  tinsel,  and  gold,  ear- 
thing on  their  sterns  pictures  of  the  tutehary 
deity  of  the  Chen  Hai  prefecture,  and  the  im- 
mense wicker-work  basket,  which,  if  the  vessel 
is  caught  by  a gale,  is  thrown  to  windward,  and 
allows  her  to  ride  to  the  anchor  easily.  This 
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fairway  is  kept  clear  only  by  the  exertion  of  a 
foreigner,  in  the  employ  of  the  Customs  serv- 
ice, who  resides  ashore,  in  a pretty  little  house, 
surrounded  by  numbers  of  mud  houses  and  gray 
brick  walls,  but  which  has  a pleasant  look,  with 
its  veranda  covered  with  vines.  Still  going 
along  under  easy  steam,  we  see  on  both  sides 
of  the  river,  which  is  only  half  a mile  broad, 
some  things  which,  to  a stranger,  at  first  sight 
appear  to  be  haystacks,  but  which  we  know  to 
be  ice-houses.  Immense  quantities  of  fish  are 
caught  in  the  Yellow  Sea,  in  the  district  from 
Shanghai  to  Ningpo.  In  order  to  preserve  the 
fish,  ice  is  collected  from  the  ponds  and  lakes 
around  Ningpo,  and  stored  for  the  fishermen's 
use.  The  cost  is  almost  nominal.  One  picul 
(one  hundred  and  thirty-three  and  one-third 
pounds)  can  be  purchased  for  twenty -two  to 
twenty-five  cents,  and,  if  plentiful,  the  figure  is 
reduced  to  twelve  cents,  thus  enabling  all  classes 
to  use  ice  for  household  purposes  in  the  sum- 
mer. 

We  now  come  in  view  of  the  foreign  conces- 
sion of  Ningpo,  which  may  be  aptly  called  an 
island,  surrounded,  as  it  is,  by  numerous  can.als 
and  creeks,  which  form  a connecting  link  with 
the  great  system  of  water-ways  that  extend 
throughout  the  empire  of  China.  The  trade  of 
the  port  has  year  by  year  dwindled,  so  far  as 
foreigners  are  concerned,  to  almost  nothing — 
the  whole  of  it,  no  inconsiderable  item,  having 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  natives.  There  is 
nothing  picturesque  about  the  city  of  Ningpo 
or  its  surroundings.  It  certainly  may  be  classed 
.as  one  of  the  cleanliest  cities  of  Chin.a.  Passing 
the  gunbo.at  upon  which  I was  to  take  passage, 

1 hailed  it,  and  found,  shortly  after  the  arrival 
of  the  Kiang  Teen  alongside  the  hulk,  that  the 
Captain's  gig,  pulled  by  six  sturdy  Amoy  men, 
clothed  in  snow-white  jackets  and  pants  (simi- 
lar in  style  to  our  man-of-war  men’s  costume), 
straw  hats,  with  black  bands,  upon  w hich  was 
printed,  in  gold  letters,  the  n.ame  of  the  ship, 
and  every  bit  as  neat  and  clean  as  the  eye  or 
taste  could  wish  for,  was  awaiting  my  orders. 
After  presenting  me  with  the  Captain's  card, 
the  coxswain  and  the  men  took  my  baggage 
and  quickly  conveyed  me  on  board  the  ship. 
At  3 P.  M.  steam  was  up,  and  we  proceeded 
down  the  river,  arriving  at  Chen  Hai,  where  we 
anchored  for  the  night.  Karly  in  the  morning 
1 was  awakened  by  the  noise  of  tramping  feet 
upon  the  deck,  and,  upon  rising,  1 found  that  a 
detachment  of  soldiers,  to  the  number  of  five 
hundred  and  twenty,  accompanied  by  twenty  or 
thirty  women,  had  come  on  board.  These  men 
were  encumbered  xvith  rifles,  bags  of  powder, 
umbrellas,  rice-pans,  dogs,  paper  l.anterns,  old 
cutliisscs,  etc.,  and  such  an  incongruous  amount  1 


of  bagg.age  and  rubbish  that  it  would  require 
the  practiced  skill  of  .an  auctioneer  to  particu- 
larize. 

They  were  to  form  the  first  settlers  upon  th.e 
island  of  Nan  Teen,  under  the  rule  of  an  ofii- 
cial  duly  appointed  by  the  Governor  of  the  Che 
kiang  province.  This  gentleman,  a jolly  look- 
ing Chinaman,  who,  upon  coming  on  board,  was 
introduced  to  me  by  the  Capt.ain,  immediately 
entered  into  a conversation  with  me,  .and  asked 
me  to  breakfast  with  him,  which  invitation  I 
accepted.  As  we  were  yet  at  anchor  amid  the 
fish  boats,  a fine  supply  of  cod  and  sea-mullet 
xvas  purchased,  which,  as  1 had  been  accus- 
tomed to  the  muddy-flavored  finny  specimens 
caught  in  the  \Vh.ang|>oo,  I relished  exceeding- 
ly. Having  now  received  the  stores  of  rice, 
salt  fish,  and  cabbiige  for  the  commissariat  de- 
partment, .and  the  tide  serving,  we  lifted  our 
mud-hooks  at  noon,  .and,  steaming  slowly  and 
cautiously,  .almost  thre.ading  our  way  through 
the  numberless  fish-stakes  and  nets  that  abound 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  mouth  of  the  river,  found 
ourselves  abreast  of  Tiger  Island.  A light- 
house, shoxving  three  sections  of  light,  is  erect- 
ed upon  this  island.  It  serves  to  mark  the  en- 
trance to  the  port,  and  is  kept  admirably  served 
by  the  attend.ant  keepers,  txvo  of  whom  are  M.a- 
nila  men  .and  the  other  four  Chinese.  As  we 
xvere  bound  upon  a search  after  txvo  piratical 
junks,  as  well  as  upon  a colonisation  commis- 
sion, our  orders  xvere  to  proceed  first  to  Chepoo 
Bay,  distant  from  Chen  Hai  sixty-two  miles, 
and  there  communicate  with  the  mandarin  in 
charge  of  txvo  sailing  war  junks,  whose  force 
had  not  been  suflficient  to  engage  the  robbers. 

As  the  steamer  proceeded  at  h.alf  speed 
among  the  ishands,  so  as  to  arrive  at  Chepoo 
at  daylight,  I had  ample  time  to  enjoy  the  va- 
ried scener)'  that  presented  itself  to  my  gaze — 
highly  cultivated  slopes,  upon  which  xvere 
growing  the  cabbage  plant,  beans  of  every  de- 
scription, whose  blossoms  xvere  exhaling  sweet 
perfumes  that  re.ached  us  on  deck  as  we  wend- 
ed our  way  quite  close  to  the  shore.  Little  cot- 
tages, belonging  to  the  laborers,  who,  in  nearly 
every  case,  were  owners  of  the  land  they  culti- 
vated, xvere  dotted  here  and  there  over  the  land- 
scape. These  then  appeared  to  me,  in  the  dis- 
tance, to  be  well  built  habitations,  but  I found 
later,  upon  landing,  that  “distance  lends  en- 
chantment,” etc.  The  water  is  always  smooth 
here,  as  it  is  naturally  protected  by  the  islands 
of  the  Chus.an  group,  which  .act  as  a kind  of 
brcakxvatcr  against  the  influence  of  the  mon- 
soons. The  passages,  except  the  most  intricate 
ones,  are  used  by  the  coasting  ste.amers  in  pro- 
ceeding to  and  from  Hongkong  to  the  north, 
thereby  saving  some  ten  or  twelve  hours’  run. 
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The  sunset,  gilding  the  waters,  and  here  and 
there  touching  with  its  last  rays  the  while  sails 
of  the  innumerable  small  boats  that  came  out 
of  ever)'  creek  and  inlet  on  both  sides  of  us, 
fell  upon  a scene  that  was  unique  and  interest* 
ing.  I w.as  recalled  from  my  admiration  of  the 
landscape  by  hearing  the  jabbering,  in  Chinese, 
of  my  military  friend,  as  he  asked  me  if  I had 
any  foreign  food  with  me.  Upon  my  replying 
in  the  affirmative,  he  coolly  invited  himself  to 
supper  with  the  Captain  .and  myself.  Now,  the 
Captain,  who  had  been  living  among  foreign- 
ers from  his  fifteenth  year,  was  used  to  our  cus- 
toms, spoke  English  with  fluency,  and  was  the 
first  man  who  had  left  the  Foochow  training- 
ship  to  assume  command  of  a Chinese  gun- 
boat. He  not  only  navigated  the  ship  by  me- 
ridian, but  was  capable  of  working  her  by  both 
stellar  and  lunar  obsei^*ations.  He  was  well  up 
in  gunnery  and  all  the  practice  of  the  English 
n.avy.  He  tried  to  enforce  the  discipline  he  had 
learned  from  his  instructors,  on  board  his  ves- 
sel, and,  I bound  to  say,  he  succeeded  in  a de- 
gree which  astonished  the  soldiers,  who  treat 
their  officers  with  familiarity  and  contempt. 

The  Captain’s  cook  knew  how  to  prepare 
food  in  foreign  style ; so,  having  ordered  him  to 
get  supper  ready,  we  invited  our  mandarin 
friend  to  partake.  He  made  a very  poor  meal 
on  account  of  his  dislike  to  beef,  which  is 
seldom  eaten  by  the  Chinese  middle  or  upper 
classes,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  rice,  cab- 
bage, and  bamboo  shoots  that  formed  part  of 
our  repast,  he  w'ould  have  gone  to  bed  supper- 
less.  However,  with  the  aid  of  a bottle  of 
brandy  I managed  to  gel  him  merry;  and  in 
the  gcncrosiiy  of  his  heart  he  told  me  ih.al  if  I 
w'anted  any  land  upon  the  island  to  let  him 
know',  and,  although  I was  not  a Chinaman,  I 
could  have  the  deeds  m.ade  out  in  a native’s 
name.  As  I didivi  see  my  way  clear  to  become 
a landed  proprietor  in  that  part  of  the  empire, 
I declined  his  offer.  We  conversed  for  some 
time,  till  I told  him  that  I wanted  to  go  on 
deck,  and  get  a little  fresh  air  and  enjoy  my 
cigar.  He  gave  his  assent,  .and  called  to  the 
servant  to  get  his  pipe  ready,  and  I left  him  to 
smoke  in  peace. 

It  w.as  by  this  time  dusk,  and,  going  up  on 
the  bridge,  I found  the  Capt.ain  in  close  con- 
versation with  an  old  man,  who,  in  his  youth, 
had  been  one  of  the  gang  of  rovers  who  plun- 
dered the  junks  as  they  pursued  their  w-ay 
among  the  narrow  passages  that  we  w'ere  now 
traversing.  He  had  been  sent  by  the  district 
magistrate  at  Ningpo  to  enable  us  to  discover 
the  haunts  of  the  lawless  crew  whom  we  were 
searching,  upon  the  old  principle,  “set  a thief 
to  catch  a thief.”  There  is  hardly  any  twilight 


during  the  heated  summer  months  in  this  lati- 
tude, and,  darkness  now  coming  on,  it  was 
deemed  advisable,  surrounded  as  we  were  by 
hidden  dangers,  which  rendered  it  unsafe  to 
proceed,  to  anchor,  which  we  accordingly  did. 
The  scene  on  the  deck  of  the  Foo  Boo  was  very 
strange.  Here  was  I,  one  foreigner,  entirely  at 
the  mercy  of  six  hundred  Chinese.  W hen  1 
thought  to  myself  how’  these  people  had  treated 
my  cnuntr>'men  previously,  I almost  wondered 
that  I could  be  among  so  many  natives,  and 
not  a single  word  of  disrespect  or  bad  language 
uttered.  Possibly,  the  fact  that  I spoke  their 
tongue,  and  conformed,  in  a measure,  to  their 
peculiarities  and  ways,  accounted  for  this  ; but 
it  must  be  remembered  that  these  soldiers  were 
Hunan  men,  the  natives  of  which  province  have 
always  shown  an  inveterate  hatred  to  Europe- 
ans, and  have,  whenever  an  attempt  has  been 
m.ide  by  missionaries  or  travelers  to  visit  their 
cities,  displayed  the  greatest  hostility.  The 
men  w'cre  grouped  together  in  various  attitudes 
about  the  deck,  having  their  mats  spre.ad  under 
the  lee  of  the  bulwarks,  and,  indeed,  on  every 
.avaihablc  spot  they  could  find.  Some  were  still 
smoking  their  Last  pipe  before  sleeping,  and, 
in  accordance  with  their  usual  habit,  kept 
knocking  their  glowing  tobacco  ashes  on  the 
deck,  marking  it  with  little  black  spots,  to  the 
disgust  of  the  quartermaster  on  watch,  who,  in 
vain,  begged  them  to  desist.  The  Captain  and 
I h.ad  our  beds  made  up  in  the  chart-house  on 
the  bridge,  it  being  too  close  and  stuffy  to  sleep 
below,  as  the  number  of  ser\ants,  cooks,  pipe- 
bearers,  and  ch.air  coolies  attached  to  the  suite 
of  the  mandarin  were  all  quartered  in  the  cabin. 
After  chatting  upon  the  cap.ibilities  of  the  new 
Krupp  guns,  and  comp.aring  their  merits  with 
the  Armstrong,  to  w hich  weapon  my  friend  h.id 
a partiality,  we  ihouglu  about  repose,  and, 
turning  into  our  bunks,  sleep  soon  c.^me  to  our 
wear)'  eyelids. 

I was  disturbed  by  the  morning  gun,  at  4:30 
A.  M.,  the  echoes  of  which  reverber.ucd  among 
the  hills,  startling  the  patient  and  hard-worked 
water  bufialocs  th.at  were  lazily  chewing  their 
cuds  among  the  rank  lush  grass  down  toward 
the  sea-shore.  As  we  proceeded  toward  Che* 
poo,  I w'cnt  on  the  bridge,  and  was  astonished 
to  see  the  pass  we  were  now  entering.  The 
water  was  seething  and  boiling  all  around  us, 
and  the  current  running  at  a terrific  rate.  In 
such  a situation  it  was  extremely  difficult  to 
steer  the  ship,  requiring  no  less  than  four  quar- 
termasters at  the  wheel.  On  both  sides  of  us 
rose  precipitous  rocks,  covered  from  the  b.ase 
w'ith  verdure,  amid  which  I noticed  beautiful 
specimens  of  the  Chinese  pine,  .and  here  and 
there  dumps  of  wild  flowers.  Our  vessel  was 
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in  such  close  proximity  to  the  land  on  both 
sides  that  it  would  have  been  easy  to  throw  a 
biscuit  on  shore,  these  being  our  only  substi- 
tute for  stones.  The  length  of  the  pass  is  only 
about  a quarter  of  a mile.  Suddenly  rounding 
a slight  curve  we  came  in  sight  of  a magnifi- 
cent sheet  of  water,  almost  circular  in  form, 
and  completely  land-locked.  On  our  starboard 
hand  was  the  town  of  Chepoo.  Still  steam- 
ing on  we  came  abreast  of  the  house  of  the 
mandarin,  under  whose  beneficent  rule  the  in- 
habitants rejoice.  Two  war  junks,  whose  com- 
mander was  to  accompany  us  upon  our  expedi- 
tion to  the  Archipelago,  lay  at  anchor  in  the 
bay. 

Everything  being  .shipshape,  at  to  A.  M.  the 
Captain,  our  mandarin  friend,  and  myself  pull- 
ed ashore  in  the  gig,  calling  alongside  the  flag 
junk,  whose  men,  seeing  us  approach,  donned 
their  uniforms,  and  hastily  fired  three  guns  in 
honor  of  the  distinguished  visitors,  who  hap- 
pened to  be  of  a higher  rank  than  their  officers. 
W'e  found,  upon  inquiry,  that  their  captain  was 
awaiting  our  arrival  on  the  shore,  at  •Cae.  yamun 
of  the  magistrate,  and,  resuming  our  course, 
we  arrived  at  the  jetty,  wliere  a motley  crowd 
of  fishermen,  boat-girls,  and  children,  were  as- 
sembled. Of  course,  being  dressed  in  foreign 
costume,  I w.as  an  object  of  curiosity  to  them. 
Some  years  had  elapsed  since  they  had  seen  a 
“foreign  devil,”  the  missionary  that  pays  them 
a visit  occasionally  being  clothed  in  native  gar- 
ments. Some  few  displeasing  remarks  were 
made  by  them,  but  were  quickly  suppressed  by 
the  underlings  in  the  service  of  the  magistrate. 
Seflan  chairs  had  been  provided  to  convey  us 
to  the  quarters,  but  as  we  had  only  a short  dis- 
tance to  go  I proposed  walking,  so  as  to  get  a 
glimpse  of  the  streets.  The  site  of  the  town 
being  on  the  slope  of  the  hill,  the  ascent  was 
thus  somewhat  difficult,  but  the  Chinese  had 
built  steps  to  enable  foot  passengers  to  get 
along  easily.  Chepoo  is  essentially  a fishing 
mart,  and  depends  for  existence  on  the  fleet  of 
junks  that  make  the  port  a way  station,  on  their 
voyages  between  Ningpo,  Shanghai,  and  Tient- 
sin to  the  north,  and  Wenchow,  Taichow,  and 
Foochow  to  the  south.  Nothing  is  to  be  seen 
in  the  main  street  but  coir  and  bamboo  ropes, 
anchors,  native  canvass,  and  all  the  necessary 
articles  requisite  for  ship  use.  Here  and  there 
are  dotted  tea  shops,  where  bargains  for  fire- 
wood, charcoal,  or  any  stray  flotsam  and  jet- 
sam are  concluded  over  a cup  of  hyson  and 
dishes  of  melon  seeds ; and  many  a good  round 
sum  of  Mexican  dollars  and  silver  bars  has 
passed  hands  there  in  the  good  old  days  when 
Dent’s  and  Jardine’s  fast  clipper  schooners 
came  in  with  opium  for  sale. 


The  town  is  divided  into  two  distinct  parts, 
that  to  the  north  being  inhabited  by  the  natives 
of  the  Fohkien  province,  and  to  the  south  by 
those  of  the  Chekiang  province.  The  Fohkien 
population  seldom  intermarry  with  the  Che- 
kiang families,  seemingly  keeping  aloof  from 
intercourse,  other  than  serious  party  fights  over 
any  wreckage  that  finds  its  way  into  the  bay, 
at  which  times  it  becomes  necessary  for  the  war 
junks  to  interfere.  They  also  enjoy  a monopoly 
of  the  right  to  convey  passengers  to  and  from 
vessels  at  anchor.  The  boats  used  are  identi- 
cal to  those  at  Foochow — sharp  at  the  bow,  and 
having  a square  stern,  propelled,  in  nearly  every 
instance,  by  women,  one  at  the  steer  oar,  and 
two  sculling  at  the  bow.  Five  cash  (half  cent) 
is  the  fare  paid  for  their  hire;  and  for  a whole 
day’s  work  to  receive  half  a dollar  is  deemed 
good  fortune. 

After  a walk  of  half  a mile,  we  arrived  at 
the  mandarin’s  residence,  where  we  received 
instructions  for  our  guidance,  and  a system  of 
ruses  designed  to  be  employed  in  the  capture 
of  the  pirates.  Their  usual  rendezvous  was  in 
a small  creek  about  twenty  miles  from  Chepoo 
Bay.  It  was  agreed  that,  as  the  buccaneers  had 
emissaries  in  the  town  to  give  them  informa- 
tion, we  were  to  keep  our  mission  secret.  The 
two  native-built  war  junks  were  to  sail  to  the 
northward  on  the  evening  tide,  and  when  out- 
side of  the  Chenmun  Pass  were  to  join  us  in 
Footow  Bay.  We  were  to  take  on  board  the 
old  mandarin,  commodore  of  the  station,  a 
native  of  Canton,  whose  face  bore  unmistakable 
signs  of  powder  marks  and  scars,  which  gave 
rise  to  conjectures  as  to  what  his  former  voca- 
tion had  been.  It  was  confidenti.Uly  imparted 
to  me  by  the  First  Lieutenant  of  the  Foo  Boo 
that  the  gentleman  had  been  in  many  a fight, 
and  had  captured  many  vessels,  as  leader  of  a 
gang  whose  depred.ations  were  at  last  so  enor- 
mous that  the  Government  deemed  it  policy  to 
confer  a button  on  him,  and  thus  disperse  the 
clique,  rather  than  go  to  the  expense  of  sending 
gunboats  after  them. 

At  daylight  we  got  up  steam,  and  found  that 
our  anchor  was  foul.  This  mishap  delayed  us 
nearly  an  hour,  and  before  we  got  finally  under 
way  the  sunrise  was  gorgeous  in  the  east. 
Large  masses  of  purple  and  orange  clouds 
rolled  over  the  tops  of  the  hills,  lending  a soft- 
ness to  the  otherwise  tame  landscape.  Squads 
of  laborers  were  going  to  their  daily  work  in 
the  fields,  some  to  pursue  their  vocation  of 
brick-making  on  the  western  shores  of  the  har- 
bor, some  to  gather  the  now  fast  ripening  plums 
and  apricots  that  the  Chinese  are  so  fond  of 
when  in  a green  state,  and  others,  with  their 
donkeys,  to  carry  the  spoils  of  the  fish-boats  to 
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inland  villages.  The  air  resounded  with  the 
not  over  harmonious  songs  of  the  junk  sailors, 
pulling  up  their  sails  or  heaving  their  cumber- 
some anchors,  to  t.ake  advantage  of  the  morn- 
ing tide.  Our  pilot  rushed  up  and  down  the 
bridge  in  an  excited  state,  informing  us  that  we 
must  catch  the  tide  in  a particular  channel, 
which  he  was  bound  to  get  through.  »Our  two 
mandarin  friends  placidly  seated  themselves  in 
the  chart -room  and  conversed,  while  the  Cap- 
tain and  I watched  the  ship  as  she  pursued  her 
course,  at  three-quarter  speed,  toward  the  south- 
ern entrance  to  the  bay.  If  the  entrance  to 
Chepoo  had  struck  me  as  being  rather  narrow, 
my  surprise  was  changed  to  astonishment  when 
I saw  the  place  we  were  rapidly  approaching. 
It  was  marked  upon  the  English  Admiralty 
Chart  as  impassable  except  for  vessels  drawing 
less  than  five  feet  of  water.  As  our  draft  was 
twelve  feet  forward,  and  nfteen  feet  aft,  and  sev- 
eral nasty,  black-looking  rocks  showed  them- 
selves right  ahead  of  us,  I felt  alarmed,  as  also 
did  our  Captain.  Upon  expressing  our  fears  to 
the  pilot,  he  coolly  said : “All  proper;  mesavey; 
go  full  speed  ahead.’*  We  shot  through  the  gap 
at  the  rate  of  twelve  knots  per  hour,  and  our 
ship,  finding  herself  on  the  bosom  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  gave  such  a lurch  and  roll  that  it  took 
me  off  my  feet. 

A number  of  junks  were  visible,  sailing  with 
the  south-west  monsoon  on  their  way  north. 
To  the  practiced  eye  of  our  ex-pirate  pilot  and 
mandarin,  these  were  known  to  be  Fohkienese 
vessels.  We  got  close  to  one  about  eleven 
o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  found  that  she  was 
laden  with  poles  for  Shanghai.  The  method  of 
carrying  these  poles  is  somewliat  singular,  and 
bears  a close  resemblance  to  our  lumber- ships’ 
deck-loads,  e.xcept  that  the  poles  are  lashed  on 
Ijoth  sides  of  the  Junks  with  immense  bamboo 
hawsers,  until  the  whole  looks  like  a gigantic 
floating  raft.  Nothing  is  visible  of  the  vessel 
herself  but  the  four  or  five  masts.  Our  guides 
questioned  the  sailors,  and  found  that  upon  the 
day  previous  two  piratical  craft  had  been  seen 
going  in-shore  among  the  islanci.s  distant  fifteen 
miles  to  the  southward,  and  answering  in  every 
description  to  those  we  were  in  search  of.  Ac- 
cordingly, we  again  steamed  landward,  and 
heading  for  Footow  Bay  (so  called  from  the 
summit  of  the  island  bearing  a marked  resem- 
blance to  the  head  of  Buddha)  to  join  our  light- 
draught  consorts,  arrived  there  at  4 P.  M.,  and 
found  them  snugly  anchored.  We  took  them 
in  tow,  and  had  scarcely  rounded  the  cape  be- 
fore our  attention  was  attracted  by  a cluster  of 
boats,  probably  five  or  six  in  one  spot,  evidently  | 
so  deeply  absorbed  in  their  labors  that  until  a j 
shot  from  our  bo-.v-gim  aroused  them  to  a sense  I 


of  danger,  they  seemed  quite  unconscious.  Im- 
mediately fifty  or  sixty  men  sprang  from  the 
vessel  they  had  been  pillaging,  and,  jumping 
into  the  small  boats  alongside,  endeavored  to 
reach  their  own  two  junks  that  were  beating 
about  in  clt>se  proximity  to  the  scene.  Our 
' armed  boats  were  lowered,  and  pulled  in  com- 
pany with  the  two  war-junks  — whose  crews 
were  supplemented  by  some  of  the  soldiers  «e 
had  taken  on  board — toward  the  piratical  craft. 
Wiiliout  any  resistance — which,  indeed,  w'ould 
have  been  in  vain — the  vessels  were  immedi- 
ately surrendered,  and,  stc.iming  tow-ard  them, 
we  lashed  one  on  each  side  and  proceeded  to 
make  our  way  to  Ningpo.  The  astonishment 
of  the  leaders  of  the  pirates  when  they  beheld 
our  pilot  and  the  mandarin  was  something 
laughable.  They  soon  became  friendly,  how- 
ever. and  talked  over  old  times,  but  they  were 
careful  in  noway  to  criminate  themselves  as  to 
the  object  of  their  attack  on  the  junk  that  we 
had  witnessed. 

.Arriving  again  at  Chepoo,  w'e  landed  our 
soldiers  and  ilic  oflicial  in  charge  of  them,  and, 
wishing  them  a pleasant  trip,  resumed  our  re- 
turn voyage.  At  Ningpo,  where  we  anchored 
on  the  fourth  day,  we  gave  our  prisoners  over 
to  the  District  Admiral,  under  whose  kind  ad- 
ministration confession  was  extorted  from  them. 
It  appeared  that  on  board  the  piratical  craft 
traces  of  portions  of  the  furniture  of  a foreign 
ship  had  been  found;  and  although  the  men 
denied  any  knowledge  of  her  name,  they  said 
the  articles  had  been  purchased  by  them  on 
shore.  Future  search  by  one  of  the  English 
gunboats  solved  the  riddle.  The  table  had 
been  on  board  tlic  British  lorcha  Mamiann, 
whose  captain  had  been  foully  murdered  by  the 
crew,  and  the  vessel  and  cargo,  having  been 
sent  to  the  south  of  Slianghai,  had  been  dis- 
posed of  there.  About  five  hundred  and  eighty 
Mexican  dollars  were  also  found  on  board  the 
junks,  and  a quantity  of  clothing.  Twenty- 
eight  out  of  the  sixty  composing  the  crew  had 
made  their  escape,  to  return  once  more  to  their 
old  haunts.  The  leaders  and  the  rest  were  sent 
to  Hangchow,  the  provincial  capital,  for  further 
trial,  and  I afterward  saw  in  the  Peking  Gazette 
that  ten  of  them  were  executed,  and  the  others 
sentenced  to  a term  of  imprisonment  for  three 
years. 

Thus  ended  my  trip  on  the  Foo  Boo.  The 
captain  and  officers  vied  with  each  other  in 
showing  me  attention,  .and  I was  afforded  everj* 
opportunity  of  observ.ation.  Were  every  com- 
mander in  the  Chinese  navy  as  competent  as 
Captain  Lin  Ko  Chang,  the  Government  mii^hl 
well  be  proud.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  the 
Foo  !too  (literally,  the  happy  rippling  wave)  is 
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a brig-rigged  man-of-war,  with  engines  capable 
of  driving  her  at  the  rate  of  over  thirteen  knots 
an  hour.  She  is  constructed  of  teak,  armed  with 
eight  broadside  Vavasscur  guns,  forty- pounders, 
breech -loading,  and  one  bow -gun,  throwing  a 
shot  of  three  hundred  pounds.  She  was  built 


in  1876,  at  the  Foochow  arsenal,  and  is  num- 
bered seven  in  the  books  of  that  establishment. 
On  leaving  her,  I again  took  passage  in  the 
Kiting  Tien,  and  arrived  in  Shanghai,  safe  and 
sound,  after  an  absence  of  si.v  days. 

He.nry  D.  Woolfe. 
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On  Saturday,  the  21st,  following  the  tragedy 
of  Friday  night,  there  was  great  excitement  in 
San  Josd.  The  earlier  risers,  through  force  of 
habit,  glanced  carelessly  at  the  morning  paper 
as  usual,  started  at  seeing  the  head-lines  of  the 
terrible  affair,  and  then  hurriedly  and  eagerly 
read  the  me.ager,  but  elaborated,  account  pub- 
lished. Many  had  already  heard  rumors,  the 
story  having  gained  some  currency  the  night 
before;  and  these,  more  than  the  others,  were 
eager  to  read  it.  As  a general  thing,  people 
experience  more  satisfaction  from  re.ading  the 
account  of  an  occurrence,  of  which  they  have 
complete  or  parti.al  information,  than  do  those 
who  have  he.ard  nothing.  The  facts  were  mea- 
ger, for  the  reason  that  the  reporters  had  been 
denied  admission  to  the  house,  but  in  the 
name  of  all  that  should  make  journalism  a 
builder  up  rather  than  a tearer  down  — the 
friend  of  the  people  rather  than  the  devil's  flag 
of  truce,  the  shield  of  the  innocent,  the  help- 
less, and  the  friendless,  rather  than  the  con- 
vict's winding-sheet — enough  w.as  said,  and 
more.  For  the  Californi.a  news  gatherer  is, 
more  strictly  speaking,  a news  monger.  He  is 
nothing,  if  not  “sensatiomal.”  To  be  “sensa- 
tional,'' one  must  have  an  imagination.  To  ex- 
ercise the  imagination,  one  must  assume  facts 
and  build  theories.  In  California  it  is  consid- 
ered necessary  to  exercise  the  imagination. 
The  coldest  thing  in  reasoning  is  this : that 
which  is  not  a fact  is  a falsehood.  There  is  no 
intermediate  ground,  no  average.  Consequent- 
ly, a theory  is  a falsehood  until  it  is  est.iblishcd 
as  fact.  It  is  dangerous  to  publish  theories 
where  grave  interests  are  involved.  Perhaps 
the  most  sacred  thing  on  earth  is  woman's  hon- 
or; the  next,  human  life.  When  the  one  is 
threatened,  humanity  revolts ; when  the  other, 
nature  is  outraged.  When  by  vague  hints  and 
surmises,  and  by  wallowing  in  the  blood  that 
flows  with  crime,  we  conjure  up  visions  of  the 


lamp -post  .and  a rope,  we  rob  Justice  of  her 
balance,  leaving  her  only  the  sword. 

San  Jost?  is  a sleepy  town,  but  it  never  ttikes 
a healthful  sleep  and  wakes  refreshed.  It  sleeps, 
quite  truly,  but  with  one  eye  open.  This  is 
done  for  fe:it  a neighbor  may  do  that  which 
will  p.ass  unnoticed,  in  the  dread  that  a scandal 
or  a sensation  m.iy  be  overlooked.  Likewise 
has  S.an  Jose  some  thrift.  As  .an  evidence  of 
this,  it  is  merely  necess:iry  to  mention  the  fact 
that  the  noise  of  carri;ige-wheels  may  be  hoard 
at  .all  hours  of  the  night.  It  is  not-Jarge  enough 
to  be  a city,  nor  sm;ill  enough  to  be  a town’. 

Being  thus,  it  has  nevertheless  within  its  bound- 
aries a peculiarly  cosmopolitan  population,  in 
which  the  best  and  the  worst  elements  of  soci- 
ety may  be  found.  In  the  fonner  originate  the 
scandals;  in  the  latter,  the  sensations.  Thus 
it  furnishes  within  itself  an  almost  endless  round 
of  pleasurable  excitement,  in  which  the  flavor 
of  the  wine  is  mingled  with  the  madness  that  it 
brings.  Throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
California,  .S.an  Josd  is  the  most  delightful  spot 
in  which  to  live.  Why  should  it  not  be?  There 
is  not  a finer  climate  in  the  world;  it  has  the 
College  of  Notre  Dame,  handsome  church  edi- 
fices, and  the  Normal  School ; the  Alameda  is 
the  grandest  drive  west  of  the  Rocky  Mount- 
ains; and  San  Josd  has  the  prettiest  flowers 
and  the  Inindsomest  ladies  in  all  the  State. 

Crime  has  not  been  uncommon  in  San  Josd. 

The  Spanish  b.agnios  of  LI  Dorado  Street,  in 
days  gone  by,  have  seen  more  than  one  m;in 
put  a knife  into  another’s  back,  and  the  shad- 
t)ws  that  still  darken  San  Pedro  Street  have 
their  gloom  intensified  by  the  memories  that 
linger  there.  Hut  in  the  crime  of  the  20th  of 
June,  .as  the  public  understood  it,  there  was  that 
which  stanched  the  blood  that  flowed  in  LI  Do- 
rado .Street,  and  threw  a p.ill  over  the  shadows 
of  S;in  Pedro.  There  was  that  in  it  which  stirred 
stern  natures  .and  frightened  the  we.ik.  It  was 
that  a strong  man,  in  the  full  glow  of  youthful 
m.anhond,  had  confessed  that  he  took  the  life  of 
a girl.  It  was  not  unac.tural  that  her  de.ad 
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body  was  sanctified  by  the  tear  that  trembled 
in  some  mother's  eye,  and  that  for  a shroud  she 
wore  the  pity  of  the  world.  The  manner  of 
murdering  her,  it  was  thought,  was  so  cruel,  so 
heartless,  so  without  the  least  element  of  manly 
strength  and  dignity,  so  degrading  to  the  sterner 
stuff  of  which  men  are  made,  that  it  is  no  won- 
der a dangerous  feeling  commenced  to  grow. 

When  the  great  bell  in  the  tower  of  St.  Jo- 
seph’s called  the  devout  to  early  mass,  there 
were  already  groups  of  men  here  and  there, 
eagerly— some  angrily— talking,  and  hopelessly 
hailing  every  passer-by  for  later  neivs.  Every- 
man relied  upon  his  neighbor,  as  is  the  case 
when  a great  calamity  has  fallen,  or  is  about  to 
fall.  Strong  natures  thus  crop  out,  and  they 
are  generally  dangerous,  but  always  welcome. 
Men  demand  a reliance  upon  something. 

Casserly  was  at  his  post,  not  having  slept, 
and  busy  arranging  his  plans.  He  had  started 
the  telegraph,  and  was  determined  that  the  fu- 
gitive, who  carried  justice  with  her,  having  kid- 
napped it,  should  be  caught.  Fearing  another 
escape,  he  h.ad  put  the  mother  under  arrest, 
leaving  her  in  the  custody  of  an  officer,  by  the 
body  of  her  dead  charge. 

About  ten  o’clock,  a citizen  went  to  him  at 
the  police  station,  and  desired  to  speak  to  him 
privately,  there  being  a curious  crowd  in  the 
room.  Casserly  followed  him  out. 

“You  had  better  keep  an  eye  on  the  comer 
of  First  and  Santa  Clara,"  said  the  man. 

“Why.J” 

“A  considerable  crowd  is  down  there.” 

“Well,  what  of  it?” 

“Go  and  see.” 

The  Chief  went  inst.antly.  Arriving  there,  he 
found  about  a hundred  men  c.agerly  listening 
to  a speech  by  a half  drunken,  tolerably  well 
dressed  man,  talking  half  good-naturedly,  half 
fiercely.  The  crowd  was  swelling  rapidly.  The 
Chief,  seeing  no  occasion  for  his  interfering,  and 
curious  to  learn  rvhat  the  man  was  saying,  stop- 
ped at  the  outskirts  of  the  crowd  and  listened. 

“I’ll  tell  you  what  we  did  then,”  the  m.an  w.as 
saying.  “As  soon  as  the  news  was  pretty  well 
spread,  we  scattered  handbills,  calling  for  a 
mass  meeting  at  twelve  o'clock  noon.  In  re- 
sponse to  the  call  every  store  in  Mobile  was 
closed,  and  all  the  cotton  brokers,  commission 
merchants,  and  wholesale  dealers  turned  out. 
We  were  five  thousand  strong.  And  we  meant 
business.  Then  what  did  we  do?  Did  we 
stand  around  with  our  mouths  open  and  our 
hands  in  our  pockets? — and  snivel? — and  cry? 
— and  slink  about  like  so  many  hounds?  No, 
sir.  The  law  can  be  outwitted,  but  the  people 
never.  When  we  open  the  jail -door,  we  give 
crime  a relish  of  danger.  Why  was  there  a ne- 


cessity for  a Vigilance  Committee  in  San  Fran- 
cisco? Because  the  law  had  failed.  Very  well. 
Then  what  did  we  do  in  Mobile?  One  man 
mounted  a box,  and  made  a speech  that  set 
them  all  on  fire.  They  cried  out  with  one 
voice,  ‘On  to  the  City  Hall!’  But  the  Mayor 
had  foreseen  trouble,  and  had  called  out  the 
militia.  There  were  five  splendid  companies. 

By  the  time  the  crowd  swarmed  into  Conti 
Street,  thicker  than  bees  and  more  hungry  than 
wolves,  the  militia  was  drawn  up  in  front  of  the 
City  Hall  with  ‘present  arms’  and  bayonets 
fixed.  The  Mayor  showed  himself  at  an  up- 
per window  of  the  City  Hall,  and  shouted,  and 
waved  his  hand,  and  made  the  crowd  halt. 
Then  he  m.ide  a speech,  insisting  that  the  law 
should  be  allowed  to  take  its  course.  But  Conti 
Street  is  n.arrow;  .and  the  crowd  continued  to 
pour  in  from  Royal,  thirsting  to  be  revenged 
for  this  outrage  on  humanity,  and  crowding  on- 
ward those  who  had  halted.  .\t  length  the 
crowd  stopped  in  front  of  the  soldiers,  densely 
p.ackcd.  Then  some  man  threw  a stone;  jt 
struck  the  wall  of  the  City  Hall,  and  fell  to  the 
ground.  The  moment  that  followed  was  terri- 
bly quiet.  Then  another  stone  was  thrown, 
and  another.  Wh.at  happened  then?  A strange 
thing.  You  should  know  what  it  w.as.  Thc^or- 
der  was  given  the  soldiers  to  ch.arge.  They  did 
charge,  but  they  slipped  their  bayonets  between 
the  men  of  the  mob,  and  nobody  received  a 
scratch.  Not  a shot  was  fired,  not  a bayonet- 
thrust  was  given.  Do  you  think  a soldier,  with 
a spark  of  manhood  in  his  heart,  would  have 
injured  a hair  of  their  heads?  The  crowd  closed 
into  the  gap  the  soldiers  had  left,  stormed  the 
jail,  and  in  less  than  thirty  minutes  our  man 
was  swinging  to  a tree.  That  is  the  way  in 
•which  it  should  be  done.  But  you  are  pale, 
and  white-livered ” 

His  speech  was  suddenly  checked  by  a pow- 
erful hand  on  his  throat.  In  another  moment, 
before  even  his  instinct  of  self-defense  could 
operate,  he  was  thrown  to  the  ground  and  quick- 
ly secured  with  handcuffs.  Gnosping  the  ten- 
dency of  the  speaker’s  words,  Casserly  had 
pushed  his  way  through  the  crowd  and  seized 
his  m.an.  * 

Casserly  was  a man  of  prodigious  strength. 

He  was  six  feet  in  hight,  and  large  and  brawny  . 

— a Hercules.  Prior  to  his  advent  in  San  Jose 
a year  or  two  before  his  election  to  the  office  of 
Chief  of  Police,  he  was  a boxing  teacher  in  S.an 
Francisco.  It  was  not  known,  however,  that 
he  possessed  unusual  strength  and  courage  un- 
til the  following  remarkable  occurrence  render- 
ed him  conspicuous : 

One  evening,  during  a public  speaking  on 
Santa  Clara  Street,  he  was  standing,  with  oth- 
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ers,  on  a large  box,  the  better  to  overlook  the 
immense  crowd  and  know  how  to  act  in  case 
of  a disturbance  between  political  enemies. 
His  head  was  thus  brought  within  about  two 
feet  of  an  awning  overhead,  which  was  crowd- 
ed with  women.  This  awning  was  braced  by 
iron  rods,  running  horizontally  from  the  outer 
edge  to  the  wall.  Some  one  suddenly  exclaim- 
ed, in  dismay : 

“The  awning  is  coming  down  !” 

A glance  showed  Casserly  that  the  rods  were 
bending  downward.  The  crowd  fled  from  un- 
derneath, and  a cry  of  terror  arose.  The  box 
on  which  Casserly  was  standing  was  deserted, 
with  the  exception  of  one  man.  The  glare  of 
the  torches  revealed  his  face  and  form  to  the 
horrified  gaze  of  the  crowd.  It  was  Casserly. 
Squaring  his  massive  shoulders  and  bracing  his 
powerful  arms,  he  received  the  tremendous 
weight  of  the  awning,  and  the  women  were 
saved. 

Thereafter  Casserly’s  strength  and  fearless- 
ness were  known ; and  there  was  considerable 
consternation  in  the  incipient  mob  that  wit- 
nessed his  summary  procedure  with  the  man 
who  sought  to  stir  up  bad  blood  by  telling  of 
the  riot  in  Mobile.  But  this  feeling  gave  place 
to  anger.  Some  said : 

“ He  had  no  business  to  interfere.” 

Others : “ He’s  too  fresh,  anyhow.” 

And  again  : “Come  on.  We’ll  see  fair  play.” 
As  Casserly  rose  to  his  feet,  dragging  the 
man  up  with  him,  he  saw  at  a glance  that  the 
still  rapidly  increasing  crowd  was  growing  men- 
acing. This  roused  the  lion  in  him.  He  was 
a man  to  whom  fear  was  absolutely  a stranger. 
Holding  his  prisoner  by  the  collar  with  his  left 
hand,  and  pushing  him  as  he  would  a feather, 
he  backed  to  the  wall,  his  eyes  glaring  and  his 
nostrils  distended. 

Since  Casserly  assumed  charge  of  the  police 
department,  he  had  shown  an  iron  hand  to  the 
thugs  and  bravos  who  made  El  Dorado  Street 
the  stronghold  of  all  the  horse-thieves,  high- 
waymen, and  cutthroats,  who  had  at  intervals 
infested  the  greater  part  of  the  region  between 
Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco.  He  had  al- 
ready sent  several  to  San  Quentin,  and  the 
others  feared  him.  Consequently,  when  this 
crowd,  in  which  were  many  burning  for  an  op- 
portunity to  take  him  at  a disadvantage,  saw 
that  he  was  surrounded  by  a mob  requiring  lit- 
tle to  render  it  dangerous,  and  that  he  was  com- 
paratively powerless,  it  spurred  on  the  excitable 
and  vindictive. 

He  was  too  wise  to  turn  his  back  upon  them. 
There  is  nothing  keener  or  quicker  than  a Span- 
iard’s knife.  He  recognized  several  friends  in 
the  crowd,  and  called  on  them  for  help;  but 
VoL  II.— » 


they  looked  away,  pretending  not  to  hear — for 
Casserly  represented  the  law,  which  might  mis- 
carry, and  which  was  therefore  looked  on  with 
disfavor.  The  crowd  became  insulting  and  ag- 
gressive, intimating  that  he  had  been  bribed  to 
protect  the  murderer.  This  caused  him  to  turn 
a shade  pale.  At  length,  a brawny  dt^yman 
suddenly  seized  Casscriy’s  prisoner  by  the  left 
arm,  and  by  a violent  jerk  attempted  to  wrest 
him  from  Casserly's  grasp.  The  effort  failed, 
and  with  a blow  between  the  eyes,  powerful  and 
quick,  Casserly  sent  the  drayman  staggering 
back  into  the  arms  of  his  friends.  This  was 
the  signal  for  the  outbreak.  The  open  space 
of  some  half  a dozen  feet  between  Casserly  and 
the  crowd  was  invaded.  Casserly  drew  his 
club,  and  delivered  a crushing  blow  upon  an 
uplifted  hand  that  carried  a knife.  This  check- 
ed the  crowd,  and  Casserly  sounded  his  whistle. 

There  is  something  appalling  in  the  shrill  sound 
of  a police  whistle.  It  is  always  a surprise,  and 
sends  a thrill  through  every  fiber  of  the  person 
more  surely  than  does  the  warning  of  a rattle- 
snake. It  is  the  voice  of  the  law  crying  out  for 
help  against  violence.  The  crowd  fell  back 
and  melted  away. 

On  the  way  to  the  city  prison  Casserly  said 
to  his  man : 

“ I saved  you  fi-om  San  Quentin.” 

“How?” 

“By  stopping  you  before  you  said  too  much.” 

The  man  hung  his  head  in  shame.  Casserly 
won  a friend. 

But  the  popular  thirst  for  revenge  was  not 
quenched.  Rumors  multiplied,  and  Howard 
was  charged  with  nameless  and  revolting  crimes 
in  connection  with  the  murder. 

After  locking  his  man  in  a cell,  Casserly 
again  went  out  upon  the  street.  He  was  met 
near  the  door  by  an  old  man,  who  walked  with 
a cane,  and  whose  manner  betrayed  excite- 
ment. It  was  Judge  Simon. 

“Casserly,”  he  said,  “do  you  know  what  is 
going  on?" 

“ 1 think  it’s  not  serious.” 

“Casserly!  Are  you  blind?” 

“No,  Judge.” 

“Well,  then,  you  must  see  that — ” 

“What?” 

“ — the  people  are  rising!” 

This  brought  Casserly  face  to  face  with  the 
dreadful  fact.  He  felt  the  blood  tingling  in  his 
arms  and  hands.  The  weight  of  a world  was 
on  his  shoulders,  but  he  said,  calmly : 

“ I will  put  them  down.” 

He  was  the  embodiment  of  the  law,  the  for- 
tress that  guarded  the  inviolability  of  the  Code. 

His  body  should  stem  the  flood  that  threatened 
to  sweep  away  the  demaijcations  between  out- 
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lawry  and  the  sanctity  of  right.  Like  an  oak 
that  reared  its  head  proudly  when  the  sky  was 
black  with  the  gathering  storm,  he  would  stand 
proudly  still,  though  tom  from  branch  to  trunk 
by  the  lightnings  and  dismembered  by  the 
winds.  This  one  man  against  thousands  felt 
in  his  right  arm  the  strength  of  a legion,  and 
said: 

“ I will  put  them  down.” 

The  manner  in  which  he  said  this  strangely 
reversed  the  relations  between  him  and  the  old 
judge.  He  was  a man  of  nerve ; the  other,  a 
man  of  brain.  The  man  who  was  helpless 
last  night  is  master  to-day. 

Casserly  led  the  old  man  into  the  office,  sat 
down  at  the  desk,  reflected  a moment,  and 
asked ; 

“How  do  you  word  it.  Judge?” 

“Word  what,  Chief?” 

It  was  no  longer  “Casserly,”  but  “Chief.” 
Casserly  paid  no  attention  to  the  question, 
but  wrote  the  following : 

" Office  of  Chief  of  Police,  1 
San  Jose,  Cal.,  June  21,  1880.  J 
"Captain  Harvey:  — There  is  mischief  on  foot. 
They  want  to  lynch  young  Howard.  The  Mayor  is  out 
of  town.  It  is  urgent  that  you  quietly  and  immediately 
order  your  men  to  the  armory.  Will  see  you  there, 

"Casseruy." 

He  sealed  the  note,  and  sent  it  by  a messen- 
ger, with  instructions  to  hasten. 

“What  was  it.  Chief?”  asked  Judge  Simon. 
“A  call  for  the  militia.” 

“Ah  I" 

He  left  the  office,  the  old  man  following. 
“What  are  you  going  to  do  now.  Chief?” 
“Strengthen  the  police  force,  and  get  the 
Sheriff  to  double  his  deputies.” 

“Ah !" 

The  two  men  had  reached  the  comer  of  Santa 
Clara  Street,  when  they  were  hailed  by  a man 
running  toward  them  from  the  direction  of  El 
Dorado.  He  was  about  forty  years  of  age,  tall 
and  gaunt,  and  dressed  in  clothes  that  were  too 
short  at  the  ankles  and  wrists.  The  bottom  of 
his  vest  lacked  some  three  inches  of  reaching 
the  top  of  his  pantaloons,  and  his  suspenders 
were  thus  rendered  conspicuous.  His  clothes 
were  old,  faded,  and  greasy.  His  arms  and 
legs  were  very  long.  His  neck  was  also  of  re- 
markable length ; and  his  narrow,  rounded 
shoulders,  and  his  general  appearance  of  being 
ail  neck,  and  legs,  and  arms,  and  hands,  and 
feet  gave  him  the  aspect  of  a crane.  As  he 
ran,  his  legs  flew  promiscuously  about,  like  the 
arms  of  a reaper.  His  face  was  long  and  nar- 
row, and  his  eyes  were  small,  and  greatly  sunk- 
en and  crossed.  Altogether,  he  looked  villain- 


ous. He  said  to  the  Chief,  with  half  closed 
eyes,  and  an  air  of  portentous  mystery : 
“Things  is  bilin’.” 

“Yes?" 

“You  bet  1” 

“Where?” 

“Right  'round  El  D’rader,  thar,  'most  to 
First.” 

Casserly  betrayed  no  concern.  “Sam,”  he 
said,  coolly,  “1  advise  you  to  go  home.” 
“Why?” 

“Because  you  might  kill  somebody,  and  that 
would  start  the  whole  thing.” 

The  man  vainly  endeavored  to  conceal  his 
pride,  and,  in  a mysterious  half  whisper,  said  : 
“’Feard  it’s  too  late.  Chief.” 

“Why?” 

“ Look-a-here,"  he  said,  showing  a cut  in  his 
vest. 

“How  did  you  get  it?” 

“A  feller  down  thar,  bigger'n  what  you  are, 
any  day  in  the  week,  was  a -preachin’  hangin’ 
to  the  crowd,  and  I collared  him,  an’  tol’  him 
he  was  my  pris'ner,  when  he  outs  with  a knife 
and  lets  me  have  it  here.  But  it  wouldn’t  work 
on  me — don't  you  forget  it!  I’m  too  old  for 
thet  kind  of  a racket,  and  I knocked  it  off  this 
way,  and  then  I put  it  to  him  as  hard  as  I could 
send  it  with  this!”  Saying  which,  he  drew  a 
dirk-knife  from  a she.nh.  It  was  stained  with 
blood. 

The  poor  old  Judge  was  so  frightened  at  the 
ferocity  of  the  man  that  he  cautiously  put  Cas- 
serly between  himself  and  possible  danger,  look- 
ing painfully  anxious. 

Casserly  asked  no  more  questions,  and  sim- 
ply gave  this  strange  advice : 

“As  you’ve  started,  Sam,  you  can  kill  a few 
more;  it  will  help  me  out.” 

“I’ll  stay  by  you.  Chief,”  and  the  man  am- 
bled away. 

The  old  man  asked : 

“Who  is  that.  Chief?” 

“Sam  Wilson.” 

“Rather  dangerous  character,  isn’t  he?”  the 
Judge  asked,  in  a iwndmlant  manner,  as  if  he 
were  vastly  accustomed  to  being  thrown  in  con- 
tact with  such  dangerous  men,  and  knew  that 
they  were  harmless  fellows — first-rate  fellows, 
in  fact — provided  one  knew  how  to  manage 
them. 

Casserly  laughed. 

“Don’t  you  believe  he  did  it.  Chief?” 

“No.” 

“Why?” 

“Because  I know  him.” 

“You  don’t  mean  to  say  he’s  not  a bad  man, 
do  you?” 

“Yes.” 
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The  Judge  was  chagrined.  Nevertheless,  it 
was  not  until  some  time  afterward,  when  he 
was  surrounded  by  less  exciting  circumstances, 
that  he  realized  the  fact  that  he  had  made  a 
mistake  in  reading  character.  Not  yet  entirely 
satisfied,  he  asked : 

“Who  is  he?” 

The  laconic  answer  was : 

“A  chronic.” 

“But  his  vest  was  cut.” 

“He  did  it  himself.” 

“And  his  knife  was  bloody.” 

“He  stabbed  a quarter  of  beef  at  a butcher’s 
stall.” 

But  “The  Crane” — for  that  was  his  common  I 
appellation — was  half  right.  The  mob  was 
gathering;  and  it  was  he  who,  by  his  exaggera- 
tions, and  goings  from  one  crowd  to  another, 
kept  the  fire  burning. 


Chapter  IV. 

The  Coroner,  having  early  Saturday  morning 
received  notification  of  the  death,  proceeded  to 
the  house  about  ten  o’clock.  He  went  alone. 
Idlers  passed  the  house,  gazing  at  it  curiously, 
seeing  nothing.  The  door  and  windows  were 
closed.  It  was  an  unpretentious  modem  dwell- 
ing, two  stories  high,  with  a bay-window  below, 
and  another  above,  and  a window  and  a small 
portico  over  the  entrance.  There  are  hundreds 
of  such  houses  in  San  Jos<5.  The  sidewalk 
was  shaded  by  a row  of  stately  elms  that  ex- 
tended the  length  of  the  block. 

The  approach  of  the  Coroner  sent  a ripple 
of  excitement  through  the  crowd  of  idlers. 
The  fire  that  was  kindling  in  the  heart  of  the 
city  threw,  as  yet,  no  gleam  there.  When  the 
Coroner  arrived  at  the  gate,  he  found  himself  a 
Stork  wielding  the  scepter  in  a kingdom  of 
Frogs,  or  a brevetted  gnome  at  the  head  of  an 
army  of  ghouls.  Never  before  had  he  appeared 
so  import.ant  in  the  eyes  of  the  community. 

One  of  the  most  prominent  features  af  the 
prevailing  popular  sentiment  in  regard  to  the 
tragedy  was  the  readiness  to  seize  upon  any- 
thing, whether  fact  or  conjecture,  that  tended 
to  throw  light  on  the  transaction.  Then  it  is 
that  the  Coroner  is  of  vast  assistance  to  the 
newspapers.  When  the  actors  in  such  affairs 
are  known,  every  detail  of  their  history  is  an- 
alyzed with  avidity.  There  is  something  tan- 
gible, which,  however  obscure,  reveals  more  or 
less  under  the  microscope  of  a great  hunger  for 
knowledge.  But  in  this  case  the  parties  were 
strangers.  They  had  moved  to  San  Josd  only 
a few  days  before,  and  bad  hardly  been  seen. 


That  neighborly  feeling  which  prompts  a com- 
munity to  receive  a respectable  stranger,  and 
which  it  shall  not  be  intimated  is  tinctured  with 
curiosity,  had  not  exhibited  itself.  There  had 
been  no  callers.  No  one  knew  of  a skeleton  in 
the  closet.  The  desire,  then,  to  learn  more  of 
the  inmates  of  the  house,  and,  above  all,  to  ar- 
rive at  the  cause  of  the  murder,  amounted  al- 
most to  frenzy.  Those  acquainted  with  the 
characteristics  of  a Californian  mob  will  not 
think  this  statement  is  exaggerated. 

Knowing  the  demand  of  the  public  for  all 
attainable  knowledge,  the  Coroner,  always  an 
important  person  on  such  occ.asions,  was  de- 
termined that  he  would  unearth  the  mystery, 
so  far  as  lay  officially  in  his  power,  and  receive 
the  credit  therefor.  Thus  he  became  auxiliary 
to  Casserly.  When  he  found,  then,  that  a re- 
porter awaited  him  at  the  gate,  he  felt  that  it 
was  an  attempt  to  wrest  away  his  privileges. 

“Doctor,”  said  the  young  man  to  the  Coro- 
ner, “the  policeman  refuses  to  admit  me— the 
fool ! He  can’t  deny  you.  I will  go  in  with 
you.”  ' 

“Well,  let  me  see,”  replied  the  Coroner.  “He 
has  orders  from  Casserly,  I guess.  I think  it 
will  be  better  for  me  to  go  in  alone.  She  will 
talk  more  freely;  and  I can  tell  you  everything 
I see  and  hear.” 

But  the  reporter,  fully  aware  of  the  fact  that 
no  one  can  see  and  hear  as  well  as  a reporter, 
demurred.  The  Coroner  insisted  politely,  urg- 
ing his  point — a good  one — and  the  young  man 
yielded.* He  knew  there  would  be  other  op- 
portunities. 

The'Coroner  was  named  Garratt.  He  was 
short  and  siput,  and  had  a round  face  and  small 
eyes.  He  was  as  pompous  as  short  and  stout 
officials^who  have  round  faces  and  small  eyes 
usually  are.  He  rang  the  bell.  A heavy  step 
was  heard  descending  the  stairs.  The  door 
was  unlocked  and  cautiously  opened  an  inch  or 
two,  bringing  to  view  one  eye  of  the  policeman. 

Then  it  was  opened  a little  wider,  and  the  other 
eye  became  visible. 

“Good  morning.  Doctor.  Come  in.” 

“How’re'you?  Anything  new?” 

“ No.” 

“Where  is  the^body?” 

“Upstairs.” 

The  two  entered,  and  the  door  w.is  again 
locked. 

“Wait  a minute,”  said  Garratt.  “Who’s  got  ^ 
the  undertaking  job?” 

“Nobody.". 

Garratt'drew  a commission  on  such  things. 

“Isitllaid  out.’” 

“Yes.” 

“Who  dressed  it?”j 
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“ The  old  woman.” 

“That  looks  bad.  She  had  no  right  to  until 
the  jury  saw  it.  When  did  she  do  it?” 

“ ’Fore  I c.aine  in.” 

“All  alone?” 

“All  alone.” 

“Looks  very  bad.  Too  much  hurry.” 

The  policeman’s  manner  was  in  striking  con- 
trast with  that  of  Garratt’s.  The  former  was 
serious ; the  latter,  nervous  and  bustling.  The 
policeman  was  fully  accustomed  to  death  and 
crime,  but  possessed  that  fine  natural  feeling  of 
discrimination  that  told  him  the  people  with 
whom  he  had  to  deal  were  not  ordinary.  His 
manner  showed  respect,  and  some  awe. 

“Has  nobody  been  here?” 

“Two  or  three  ladies  wanted  to  get  in,  but  I 
wouldn’t  let  ’em.” 

“That's  right." 

“She  wants  to  send  for  a Presbyterian  min- 
ister, but  there  was  nobody  to  go.” 

“No  servant?” 

“No.” 

“You  might  have  got  some  one  outside  to 
go,  but  you  did  right.  I will  send  now.” 

He  opened  the  door,  called  one  of  the  loun- 
gers he  knew  and  sent  him  on  the  errand.  Then 
the  two  went  up-stairs. 

There  were  four  rooms  on  the  second  floor 
— two  in  front  and  two  in  the  rear,  with  a hall 
the  length  of  the  latter,  and  between  them. 
Each  room  had  a door  opening  upon  this  hall. 
The  doors  were  all  closed.  The  policeman 
rapped  softly  at  the  first  door  on  the  left,  and  a 
woman’s  voice  said ; 

“Come  in.” 

He  turned  the  knob  carefully,  as  if  afraid  of 
waking  some  one,  and  opened  the  door  in  ap- 
parent dread  that  the  hinges  would  creak. 
They  entered. 

It  was  a bed-chamber,  neatly  and  almost  ele- 
gantly furnished.  There  was  a door  commu- 
nicating with  the  front  room,  which  was  also 
well  furnished.  The  two  windows  of  the  rear 
room  were  open,  and  the  fresh,  sweet,  bright 
morning  sunlight  flooded  the  room.  Evidently 
it  was  a man’s  bed-room.  The  front  room  was 
a woman’s.  In  the  further  comer  of  the  room 
into  which  the  Coroner  was  introduced,  and  to 
the  left,  with  the  head  against  the  partition 
wall,  was  a bed,  and  on  this  bed  was  some- 
thing entirely  covered  with  a sheet.  Sitting 
upright  near  the  bed,  and  opposite  the  open 
communicating  door,  calm,  proud,  self-possess- 
ed, and  extremely  pale,  was  a woman  of  sin- 
gular beauty.  Her  deathly  pallor  was  rendered 
more  striking  by  the  black  she  wore.  Seeing 
a stranger  with  the  policeman,  she  rose  with 
the  air  of  a queen.  She  seemed  to  recognize 


instinctively  in  this  stranger  an  enemy.  She 
was  about  forty- five  years  of  age,  somewhat 
above  the  medium  hight  of  women,  moderately 
slender,  but  having  full  shoulders  and  a well 
rounded  form.  Her  black  hair  was  tinged  with 
gray.  The  classic  beauty  of  her  face,  the  im- 
perious dignity  and  the  refined  gr.ace  that  ac- 
companied every  movement,  the  consciousness 
of  power  shown  by  her  dark  eyes,  the  calmness, 
the  self-reliance,  the  courage,  showed  at  once 
that  she  had  descended  from  the  Huguenots, 
and  that  her  blood  was  blue.  Her  complexion 
was  fair,  her  hands  small.  Her  appearance 
gave  evidence  of  the  highest  refinement,  and 
of  that  large-hearted  aristocracy  that  may  yet 
be  found  in  South  Carolina  and  Virginia,  but 
which  is  trampled  down,  lost,  and  forgotten  in 
the  jostling  crowds  that,  covered  with  sweat, 
mount  the  golden  stair  of  our  Californian  so- 
ciety. 

“Mrs.  Howard,”  said  the  policeman,  awk- 
wardly and  embarrassed,  “this  is  Dr.  Garratt, 
the  Coroner.” 

She  bowed,  and  said,  “I  presume,  sir,  that 
you  have  come  to  hold  the  inquest.” 

“Not  yet,  madam;  not  yet.  Haven't  sum- 
moned the  jury  yet.  Just  came  around  to  see 
how  things  are.  Is  that  it?”  he  asked,  nodding 
toward  the  bed  and  twirling  his  hat.  His  tone 
was  heartless  and  harsh. 

“Yes,”  she  answered,  and  added,  “will  you 
be  seated?” 

The  Coroner  felt  his  brusqueness  and  inferi- 
ority. He  sat  down.  She  resumed  her  seat, 
and  asked : 

“Is  it  absolutely  necessary  to  hold  an  inquest. 
Dr.  Garratt?” 

“Certainly,  madam.” 

“ 1 thought — I was  thinking — that  perhaps — ” 

“WeU,  madam?” 

“ — that  by  not  holding  the  inquest  it  might 
be  kept  out  of  the  papers.” 

“ It  is  too  late.” 

“Why?”  she  asked,  quickly  and  anxiously. 

“The  papers  are  full  of  it.” 

This  was  a cruel  blow.  The  woman’s  cheek 
mantled  with  shame. 

“Already?"  she  asked,  in  a bitter  tone. 

“Yes,  madam;  here  is  the  paper.” 

She  received  it  with  a hand  that  slightly 
trembled,  adjusted  a pair  of  gold  eye-glasses 
that  unsteadily  reflected  the  light  from  the  win- 
dow, and  proceeded  to  read.  But  she  had  un- 
dertaken more  than  she  could  accomplish ; for 
at  reading  the  startling  head-lines  her  sight  be- 
came dim,  and  she  could  not  hold  the  paper 
firmly. 

“Will  you  read  it  to  me,  sir?"  she  asked  Gar- 
ratt, handing  him  the  paper. 
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He  took  it,  intensely  gratified,  cleared  his 
throat,  and  in  a loud  tone,  cruelly  emphasizing 
the  words  that  ground  into  her  heart,  read  the 
account.  Every  word  burned  as  would  a red- 
hot  iron  thrust  into  the  flesh.  Crushed  though 
she  was,  there  appeared  her  strong  nature  flash- 
ing angrily  from  her  eyes.  Every  known  detail 
was  set  forth — the  circumstances  immediately 
following  the  shot,  as  heard  by  the  man  and 
woman ; the  crime,  so  enormous  and  revolting, 
that,  as  a dispensation,  heaven  made  the  crim- 
inal to  be  his  own  accuser;  his  besotted  and 
brutish  condition ; the  flight  of  the  girl,  and  the 
consequent  evidence  of  an  outcropping  of  natu- 
ral and  inherited  proneness  to  crime;  the  ar- 
raignment before  the  people  of  the  perpetrator, 
and  of  all  who  abetted  him,  or  ende.avored  to 
shield  him,  or  throw  a stumbling-block  in  the 
path  of  justice ; surmises,  theories,  and  specu- 
lations; broad  hints  that  summary  measures 
should  be  adopted  to  prevent  the  cutting  of  so 
wide  a swath  of  crime  through  a peaceful  com- 
munity— all  cruel,  all  degrading,  all  prompted 
by  the  relish  that  it  brings  to  tear  out  a human 
heart  and  feed  it  to  the  mob.  W'hen  he  had 
finished  he  looked  up,  and  saw  that  her  head 
was  bowed. 

“Is  it  all  true,  madam?" 

This  question  acted  slowly,  but  surely,  like 
poison.  Gradually  recovering  herself,  she  rais- 
ed her  eyes  to  his  face.  Her  bosom  heaved, 
and  a tinge  of  color  appeared  in  her  cheeks. 
She  rose  to  her  feet,  her  face  pinched,  the  mus- 
cles drawn,  and  the  same  dangerous  look  that 
her  son  had  shown  in  the  saloon  flashing  from 
her  eyes. 

“It  is — false — sir!”  she  said  in  a low  voice 
that  faltered  with  emotion.  “It  is  false — and, 
more — it  is — cmvardlyl" 

Instinctively  Garratt  rose  nervously,  and 
stepped  back,  his  eyes  fastened  upon  hers, 
which  riveted  his  gaze.  Then  with  a powerful 
effort  she  checked  herself,  turned  away,  passed 
into  the  adjoining  room,  turned  the  blind,  and 
looked  out.  She  remained  thus  a moment,  and 
came  back,  her  step  growing  unsteady  as  she 
reached  the  chair.  However,  she  did  not  sit 
down,  but  stood  against  the  bed,  and  with  a 
trembling  hand  reached  to  pull  down  the  sheet. 
But  she  broke  down  without  disturbing  it,  w ith- 
drew  her  hand,  staggered  h.df  backward,  fell 
into  her  chair,  covered  her  face  with  her  hands, 
and  burst  into  tears.  Her  heart  was  broken. 

Still,  she  had  a great  work  to  perform,  and 
the  recurrence  of  a knowledge  of  it  calmed  and 
restored  her.  After  the  outburst  her  manner 
w.as  entirely  changed.  The  womanly  grace, 
dignity,  and  tenderness  reasserted  themselves, 
but  there  was  no  trace  of  haughtiness.  She 


decided  upon  a plan.  “Doctor,”  she  asked, 
“how  were  those  presumed  facts  learned? — or 
do  you  know?” 

“Oh,  yes,  madam,”  replied  Garratt,  his  con- 
fidence in  himself  restored;  “the  greater  part 
was  learned  from  the  officers.”  The  policeman 
winced,  and  looked  guilty.  Mrs.  Howard  spared 
him  by  not  looking  his  way. 

“And  then,”  continued  Garratt,  “there  is  a 
sameness  running  through  crime  that  makes 
certain  assertions  always  very  near  the  truth.” 
There  w.as  a concealed  insult  in  this,  and  the 
woman  quickly  detected  it.  “ 1 would  like  to 
see  the  man  who  wrote  it,”  she  said. 

“Why?” 

“Because  he  wrote  blindly.” 

“Well,  then,  if  he  is  wrong,  the  courts  will 
set  you  right.” 

“As  I understand  it.  Doctor,  there  are  some 
wrongs  which  the  courts  cannot  rectify.” 
“I’erhaps  so — perhaps  so.” 

The  policeman  had,  during  this  conversation, 
sat  uneasy,  and  finally  said,  in  an  apologetic 
tone,  “There's  a newspaper  man  at  the  gate.” 
Garratt  darted  a look  through  him.  Mrs. 
Howard  noticed  it.  Turning  to  the  policeman, 
she  said : 

“Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  call  him  up?” 
and  to  Garratt,  as  the  officer  left  without  vent- 
uring another  look  toward  him,  “ You  officers 
hunt  for  crime.  Newspapers  seek,  or  should 
seek,  to  find  the  truth.” 

Garratt  bowed,  and  smiled  grimly.  Mrs. 
Howard  received  the  reporter  so  graciously 
that  he  was  instantly  at  his  ease,  and  he  saw 
that  he  had  to  deal  with  a woman  of  superior 
intellect,  intelligence,  and  tact.  He  explained 
that  he  had  written  the  article;  did  so  consci- 
entiously, with  the  information  he  could  pro- 
cure; regretted  that  he  had  been  unable,  through 
her  own  and  Casserly's  refusal  to  permit  an  in- 
terview with  her,  to  obtain  her  version. 

“ I see,”  she  said,  sadly.  “ 1 will  now  do  all 
I can  to  assist  you,  and  will  give  you  all  neces- 
sary information.  You  performed  your  duty, 
and  I respect  you  for  it.  Come,  and  look  at 
her,”  she  said,  going  to  the  bed. 

He  stood  beside  her,  as,  with  a firm  hand, 
she  entirely  removed  the  sheet.  It  w.as  a pict- 
ure of  rare  bc.auty  and  s.adr.ess — a young  girl, 
w.aylaid  and  strangled  by  Death  on  the  high 
road  to  a future  life  that  should  have  been  full 
of  years  ripe  with  happiness  ; at  the  time  when 
the  sky  should  have  been  blue,  and  the  air  red- 
olent with  the  perfume  of  flowers;  when  the 
storm  should  have  passed  merrifuily  over  the 
lowly  violet,  and  when  the  terrors  of  the  flreat 
Unknown  should  not  have  blanched  the  youth- 
ful glow  that  reflected  the  radiance  of  heaven. 
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She  was  arrayed  in  pure  while.  The  face  was 
mobile,  and  sadly  sweet,  betraying  no  indica- 
tions of  the  death -pang.  They  all  gathered 
around,  awed  and  silent.  Mrs.  Howard,  speak- 
ing in  a low  voice  that  might  h.ave  touched  a 
spring  in  the  hardest  heart,  s.aid  • 

“Her  name  was  Rose  Howard — a distant 
relative  of  my  husband.  He  adopted  her  when 
she  was  quite  a child,  her  parents  having  died. 
She  was  a gentle,  sweet,  unselfish  girl ; and  I 
loved  her  as  one  of  my  own  children.” 

She  covered  the  body.  She  had  gained  a 
point — the  reporter's  heart  was  softened. 

“The  girl  who  left  last  night  is  n.amed  Emily 
Randolph.  Her  parents  live  in  Ohio,  and  they 
sent  her  to  me  several  months  ago,  for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  Californian  climate.  It  was  feared 
she  had  consumption.  I lived  in  San  Francis- 
co until  a few'days  since.  As  she  did  not  im- 
prove in  the  harsh  climate  of  that  city,  I came 
here  to  find  a better.  She  is  rather  a nervous, 
weak  child,  and  it  was  dangerous  to  allow  her 
to  remain  during  this  terrible  time.  The  man- 
ner in  which  I sent  her  away  I am  aware  looks 
.as  if  she  knows  something  that  I desire  she 
should  not  tell.  Hut  I would  not  have  her  car- 
ried through  the  orde.al  that  I knew  would  be 
forced  upon  her,  for  her  life  is  in  my  charge ; 
and  I knew  that  she  would  not  be  allowed  to 
leave.  If  I disclose  her  whereabouts — even  if 
I knew — she  would  be  brought  back ; and  I am 
unwilling  that  she,  too,  should  follow  this  poor 
child  to  the  grave.” 

Mrs.  Howard  ceased.  Very  little  had  been 
learned,  and  the  reporter  delicately  waited  until 
she  should  say  more.  Suddenly  she  became 
attentive  to  a faint  sound  from  a distance, 
that  floated  through  the  open  window.  The 
men  had  not  noticed  it. 

“What  is  that?”  she  asked. 

“Where?”  asked  Garratt. 

She  went  to  the  window,  and  looked  out. 
People  were  running  toward  the  city.  The 


octopus  was  drawing  in  its  gigantic  arms  to 
concentrate  its  strength  somewhere.  Leaving 
this  window,  she  went  hurriedly  and  nervously 
to  the  window  of  the  front  room,  threw  open 
the  blind,  raised  the  sash,  and  leaned  far  out, 
straining  her  eyes  to  see,  if  possible,  what  was 
the  cause  of  the  commotion.  She  was  filled 
with  an  indefinable  dread.  Presently  a man 
came  hurrying  along  the  sidewalk  beneath  the 
window.  “What  is  the  matter?”  she  asked  him. 

He  halted,  looked  around  for  the  voice,  and 
discovered  her. 

“Haven’t  you  heard?”  he  asked. 

“Wh,at?” 

“Of  the  murder?” 

She  was  becoming  sick  and  faint.  She 
asked,  “What  are  the  people  running  for?” 

“To  see  the  fun.” 

“What  is  it?”  she  asked,  breathlessly. 

“Do  you  hear  that  noise?” 

“Yes.” 

“That’s  the  mob.” 

“Well,  what  then?” 

“They  arc  going  to  break  open  the  jail,  and 
take  the  cowardly  murderer  out,  and  hang  him 
as  high  as  H.aman.”  And  the  man  hurried  on. 

That  was  all.  She  stood  petrified  with  ter- 
ror. Then  did  the  grand  old  heroism  that 
warmed  her  blood  break  forth  in  all  its  splen- 
dor. She  would  throttle  this  giant  who  thirsted 
for  the  blood  of  her  son,  though  he  should  be 
as  strong  as  a hurricane,  and  as  relentless  as 
death.  She  sprang  through  the  door,  her  look 
terrible.  The  policeman  intercepted  her  as  she 
made  for  the  stair.  She  shook  him  off,  ex- 
claiming : 

“1  will  save  my  boy ! ” 

The  bulldog  of  the  law  had  said,  “I  will  put 
them  down;”  the  mother  said,  “I  will  save  my 
boy.” 

She  hurried  down  the  stairs,  opened  the  door 
eagerly,  gained  the  street,  and  flew  like  the 
wind.  W.  C.  Morrow. 
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AN  AUTUMN  DAY. 

The  earth  lies  wrapped  in  peace;  upon  her  brow 
The  laurels  of  the  fruitful  year  are  pressed; 
Triumphant  and  elate  still  seems  she  now. 

As  one  who  glad,  yet  weary,  dreams  of  rest 

The  sun,  his  useful  ardor  wisely  spent. 

Floods  all  the  day  with  tender,  mellow  light. 
That  crowns,  with  smiling,  well  deserved  content. 
Sere  reaped  meadows  and  gay  wooded  hight. 
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Upon  the  air's  soft  breath  the  gossamer 

Ghost  of  a blossom  hither  and  thither  flies; 

All  insect  life,  with  plainly  lessened  stir. 

Pursues  its  little  aimless  industries. 

Close  by  the  fences,  in  still  country  ways. 

The  plumage  of  the  crimson  sumac  shines; 

From  tree  and  shrub  with  every  zephyr  sways 
The  fairy  drapery  of  scarlet  vines. 

As  though  the  summer,  when  her  reign  was  o’er, 

Fleeing,  usurped  and  wounded,  through  the  wood, 

Added  unto  her  giving  one  gift  more. 

And  glorified  them  with  her  own  heart’s  blood. 

Far  out  upon  the  little  lake  the  trees 

Cast  lengthening  shadows;  swaying  branches  nod 

Unto  their  fair  reflection;  every  breeze 
Kisses  the  glory  of  the  golden -rod. 

And  over  all  the  loving  sky  leans  low, 

And  seeing  all  the  beauty  mirrored  there. 

Itself  most  fair,  smiles  wonderingly,  as  though 
It  had  not  dreamed  the  world  was  half  so  fair. 

Carlotta  Perry. 
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Berkeley,  Aug.  21,  1880. 

My  Dear  Fellow-Being  ( — for  really  that  is 
the  only  relation  that  gives  me  any  right  to  ad- 
dress you),  1 was  reading  a story  of  yours  the 
other  d.ay  in  a certain  magazine,  and  was  struck 
by  a little  mistake  in  grammar  that  you  con- 
trived to  repeat  a good  many  times.  1 knew 
you  were  a young  writer,  and  it  w.as  plain  that 
you  were  one  of  great  promise ; and  it  seemed 
to  me  a pity  that  a pen  capable  of  such  touches 
of  the  genuine  literary  power  should  slip  into 
bad  English,  especially  into  a mistake  so  unin- 
terestingly common,  so  newspapery,  as  it  were, 
— a sin  without  any  tang  of  eccentricity  to  spice 
it.  Of  course  1 feel  a painful  delicacy  in  con- 
victing you  of  bad  grammar,  and  I could  n’t 
think  of  speaking  to  you  publicly  about  it.  I 
would  n’t  for  the  world  have  anybody  know  I 
meant  you,  not  even  yourself— for  certain.  That 
is  why  I write  thus  privately  to  you  about  it. 
Not  that  mistakes  in  grammar  are  such  blood- 
curdling things,  in  themselves,  but  there  is  this 
harm  in  them : they  catch  the  attention,  and 
so  distract  one’s  mind  from  the  real  matter  in 
hand.  Have  you  never  noticed  how,  when  the 
eloquent  B-an-rges  is  preaching,  sometimes  in 
the  most  impressive  passage  an  unfortunate 


mispronunciation  hits  your  ear  and  throws  the 
whole  train  of  thought  and  emotion  off  the 
track?  Just  so,  my  dear  friend  (for  1 begin  to 
feel  very  good  natured  to  you  now  that  1 am  in 
the  way  of  being  abusive — there  is  a great  deal 
of  human  nature  in  people),  when  1 was  read- 
ing your  charming  story,  just  as  my  feelings 
were  beginning  to  kindle  in  that  passage,  you 

know,  where for  the  first  time with , 

suddenly  this  grammatical  blunder  exploded 
under  my  rapt  attention  with  a bang,  and  scat- 
tered my  emotional  tension  to  the  winds. 

Besides,  there  is  the  terrible  inference.  Don’t 
you  know  how  a bad  slip  in  the  refinements  of 
English  syntax,  coming  from  some  newly  intro- 
duced person,  and  coming,  too,  with  the  fatal 
smoothness  of  habitual  use,  opens  up  to  you  in 
a second  whole  vistas  of  inference  and  of 
undesirable  probabilities  for  an  acquaintance? 
Just  so  you  will  be  sending  a manuscript  some 
day  to  the  Coastian,  or  the  Scribbler’s  Maga- 
zine, or  the  Ocean  Monthly;  and  the  editor 
will  pick  it  up  from  a two-bushel  basket  of  such 
and  his  eye,  flaming  with  the  preternatural  fires 
of  haste  and  intellect,  will  snatch  at  a page  or 
two  of  your  trembling  and  otherwise  innocen 
darling,  and  will  pounce  on  this  identical  sole- 
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cism.  It  will  be  enough  for  him ; for  the  power 
of  inference  must  needs  be  swift  and  savage  in 
a hurried  editor  in  prolific  literary  regions. 

But  you  are  impatient  to  know  what  all  this 
is  about.  It  is  about  tbe  improper  use,  yea, 
the  inveterate  snarling  up  and  inextricable  en- 
tanglement of  the  uses  of  shall  and  will,  should 
and  would.  “Oh,”  you  say;  “is  that  all! 
Why,  everybody  makes  mistakes  in  them." 
No,  in  fact  not  every  body.  You  will  find  that 
our  best  writers  never  use  these  little  auxil- 
iaries improperly.  Indeed,  it  is  the  absolutely 
perfect  discrimination  between  such  words,  the 
subtle  sense  of  the  least  delicate  flavor  or  ethe- 
rial  aroma  of  difference  between  such  impalpa- 
ble significations,  that  gives  one  ch.arin  to  their 
style.  I admit,  on  the  other  hand,  that  occa- 
sionally the  particular  auxiliaries  in  question 
are  maltreated  by  otherwise  respectable  writers. 
It  is,  in  fact,  an  Hibemicism  that  has  crept  into 
use,  in  this  country'  particularly.  But  it  will  be 
well  for  you  and  me  to  remember  that  only 
old  and  successful  authors  can  afford  to  write 
badly. 

Suppose,  then,  that  once  for  all  we  look  into 
this  matter,  and  know  the  rights  of  these  four 
small  words.  It  is  not  difficult,  but  it  will  re- 
quire a bit  of  research  into  English  grammar. 
You  hate  grammar,  I suppose?  That  is  right. 
I never  knew  any  one  to  love  it : at  least  the 
thing  that  goes  under  that  name  in  the  schools. 
Of  course  no  one  can  help  liking  the  real  study 
of  grammar,  the  science  of  the  subtlest  work- 
ings of  the  human  mind  dealing  with  the  sym- 
bols of  expression;  but  few  school -boys  ever 
get  a taste  of  that.  They  are  dragged  by  the 
ear  through  such  text-books  as  that  of  G-ld 
Br-n,  and  forever  after  hate  every  person  and 
every  thing  that  was  ever  associated  with  the 
subject — the  desk  at  which  they  recited  it,  and 
the  smell  of  the  particular  flower  that  came  in 
at  the  window  where  they  tried  to  learn  it,  and 
the  teacher  that  drove  them  mad  with  the  re- 
iteration of  its  meaningless  maunderings.  You 
will  hardly  believe  it,  but  there  really  are, 
though,  of  late,  several  grammars  written  by 
scholars,  intelligible,  sensible,  delightful  books. 
(Of  course  the  School  Hoards  have  not  intro- 
du(  ed  them ; they  only  consider  the  bindings  of 
books  and  their  relative  cheapness.)  Such,  for 
instance,  are  Prof.  Whitney’s  “lissentials  of 
English  Grammar”,  and  Prof  Bain’s  “ Higher 
Gr.immar’. 

We  will  begin,  then,  by  trying  to  forget  all 
about  the  “Potential  .Mood”  and  other  devices 
of  Satan,  found  in  the  ordinary  grammars,  and 
go  back  to  the  origin  of  these  four  little  “use- 
ful troubles”,  shall  and  should,  will  and  would. 
You  know  that  a thousand  years  ago,  in  good 


King  Alfred’s  time,  the  English  people  spoke 
our  mother-tongue  in  the  form  which  we  now 
call  Anglo-Saxon,  but  which  they  themselves 
always  called  “Englisc”, — “English”,  as  it 
really  was,  only  without  the  later  accessions 
from  the  French,  Latin,  etc.  In  this  original 
form  of  English  the  primitive  verb  had  (besides 
our  familiar  imperative,  infinitive,  and  parti- 
ciple) only  two  moods:  the  indicative,  to  ex- 
press a fact  (as,  “I  was  there"')-,  and  the  con- 
ditional (or  subjunctive)  to  express  an  idea  of  a 
fact,  merely  conceived  in  the  mind  (as,  “if  I 
were  there").  In  the  indicative,  or  fact  mood, 
the  tenses  (there  were  only  two,  present  and 
past ; as,  am  and  was)  meant  time : in  the  sub- 
junctive, or  idea  mood  (since  mere  mental  con- 
ceptions are  not  tied  up  to  time)  they  only 
meant  different  relations  of  doubtfulness  (as, 
“if  es'er  I be  kinf",  or,  “if  I were  king  at 
any  time").  Take  for  example  the  statement 
of  fact,  “it  is  wrong";  this  is  the  indicative 
mood,  and  the  present  tense  means  present 
time,  to-day.  Or,  “if  it  is  wrong,  he  is  not 
aware  of  it”:  this  also  is  the  indicative  mood, 
in  spite  of  the  “if",  because,  although  we  do 
not  assert  it  as  a fact,  we  assume  it  to  be  a fact, 
for  the  time  being,  as  you  see  by  the  conclusion  ; 
and  accordingly  the  present  tense  means  pres- 
ent time,  as  before.  But  suppose  we  say,  “if  it 
be  wrong,  he  will  not  do  it”.  This,  you  see,  is 
the  subjunctive  mood,  expressing  a mere  idea, 
as  being  possibly  true;  and  the  present  tense 
does  not  mean  time  (it  is  future  time,  if  any 
thing),  but  mere  contingency.  Again,  t.ake  the 
statement,  “he  was  wrong";  it  is  indicative 
mood,  stating  a fact,  and  the  past  tense  means 
past  time,  yesterday.  Or,  “if  he  was  wrong, 
he  has  probably  discovered  it”:  this  also  is  the 
indicative  mood,  in  spite  of  the  “if",  because 
we  assume  the  fact  to  exist,  as  the  conclusion 
shows;  and  accordingly  the  past  tense  means 
past  time.  But  suppose  we  say,  “even  if  he 
were  wrong  he  would  not  discover  it”.  This, 
plainly,  is  the  subjunctive  mood,  expressing  a 
mere  supposition ; and  the  past  tense  does  not 
mean  past  time — indeed  it  may  refer  to  any 
other  time  whatever  except  the  past.  W’hat, 
then,  does  it  mean?  Do  you  not  see  that  it 
means  to  throw  the  idea  still  farther  away  from 
reality  than  the  present  tense  would  do,  imply- 
ing th.at,  while  his  being  wrong  is  a supposition, 
it  is  an  improbable  supposition?  And  what 
more  suitable  for  this  mc.aning  th.an  to  push  it 
back  into  the  p.ast,  where  there  can  be  no  “if” 
or  peradventure  about  things  at  all : where  (as 
an  old  saying  runs)  “’tis  as  'tis,  and ’t  can’t  be 
any  ’tis-er”. 

At  this  point,  my  dear  young  novelist  (for 
that  is  what  you  are  coming  to,  if  the  fates  per- 
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mit),  you  are  beginning  to  suspect  that  you 
have  been  basely  deceived.  You  began  to  read 
my  letter  with  the  alluring  expectation  of  some- 
thing genial  if  not  absolutely  frolicsome,  and 

here  we  are  in  the  thorny  wilderness  of (we 

will  not  speak  the  loathdd  word)  the  study  that 
“teaches  the  art  of  speaking  and  writing  the 
English  language  correctly”.  (As  if  it  really 
ever  did  that ! When  everybody  knows  that 
that  art,  if  learned  at  all,  is  learned  at  the  break- 
fast table,  and  the  mother’s  knee,  and  what 
we  Californians  still,  by  poetic  license,  call  the 
“fireside”.  Then  what  is  the  use  of  all  this  long, 

? [Yes,  I know  you  are  calling  it 

that.]  Because  there  really  are  a few  idioms 
in  our  much  Hibernicized,  and  Scotticized,  and 
Gallicized,  and  Missouriated  and  Downeasti- 
cized  mother  tongue,  that  cannot  be  known  with 
perfect  confidence  without  going  to  the  very 
roots  of  the  matter.) 

Know,  then,  that  shall  and  will  were  two 
Anglo-Saxon  verbs  {shall  being  of  the  form 
sceal,  just  as  our  word  ship  was  originally  scip, 
with  the  c pronounced  as  /{■).  These  were  not 
auxiliary  verbs,  but  genuine  independent  verbs; 
“ic  wille"  meaning  “/  wish”,  or  “/ determine’, 
and  "ic  sceal"  meaning  “ I owd',  or  “/ ought”. 
In  the  Anglo-Saxon  version  of  the  Parable  of 
the  Unjust  Steward  the  question,  “How  much 
owest thout"  is  rendered  “HA  micel scealt  thu  f” 
This  signification  lasted  to  Chaucer's  time,  who 
writes,  “that  faith  I shall  to  God”.  And  Mr. 
Earle  (in  his  “Philology  of  the  English  Tongue”) 
says  that  in  one  of  the  old  country  dialects  a 
child  would  still  say,  if  asked  to  run  of  an  er- 
rand, “I  will  if  I shall”:  i.  e.  “I  am  willing  to 
if  I ought  to." 

These  two  verbs,  to  shall  and  to  will,  natu- 
rally came  to  be  used  very  often  with  the  infini- 
tive mood  (i.  e.  the  noun  form)  of  other  verbs, 
this  infinitive  being  the  object  of  the  mental 
act  of  shalling  or  willing  (owing  or  wishing). 
For  example,  “ic  wille  leomian  Englisc” 
meant  “/ will  to  learn  (or,  I will  the  learning 
of)  English”.  Just  so  with  shall:  “ic  sceal 
leomian”  meant,  “/  owe  the  learning",  or,  “/ 
ought  the  to-leam”. 

You  see,  therefore,  the  fundamental  distinc- 
tion between  these  two  words  (and  it  governs 
every  case  of  their  apparently  arbitrary  uses). 
Shalling  involves  the  idea  of  influence  or  press- 
ure or  obligation,  from  without:  involves 

the  idea  of  self-determination,  from  within. 
This  would  be,  if  possible,  still  more  evident,  if 
I dared  to  ask  you  to  plunge  one  fathom  deeper 
into  the  inky  sea  of  historical  grammar ; for.the 
oracles  of  those  abysmal  regions  tell  us  that 
the  present,  shall,  is  itself  the  past  tense  of  an 
original  old  fossil  verb  sculan,  meaning  “to get 


in  debt”.  (Grimm  says,  from  an  ancient  pres- 
ent with  the  meaning  “to  kill” : the  past  tense 
meaning,  therefore,  “ 1 have  killed  and  have  to 
pay  the  legal  fine.”)  The  past  tense  signified, 
then,  “I  have  got  in  debt”,  i.  e.  “1  am  under 
the  pressure  of  an  external  obligation”,  or,  “I 
owe”.  You  perceive,  now,  the  absurdity  in  the 
Hibcrnicism,  “1  will  be  obliged  to  refuse  your 
request" ; for  this  means,  “ 1 wish  or  will  to  be 
obliged  to  refuse  it”.  What  we  desire  to  ex- 
press is  our  being  under  the  outside  pressure 
of  circumstances,  so  we  say,  properly,  “1  shall 
be  obliged”. 

But,  you  understand,  in  such  an  example  as 
this  last,  where  hardly  anything  but  mere  futur- 
ity is  expressed,  we  are  outrunning  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  us;ige.  It  was  only  in  later  times  that 
this  grew  up.  You  can  see  how,  since  willing 
to  do  an  act,  and  feeling  a pressure  to  do  an 
act,  are  both  likely  to  result  in  the  future  doing 
of  it,  there  would  come  about  a habit  of  express- 
ing mere  future  expectation  by  these  combina- 
tions. And  it  soon  came  to  be  felt  as  an  in- 
stinct of  courtesy,  in  expressing  a future  act,  to 
speak  humbly  in  the  first  person  as  if  about  to 
do  it  because  of  outside  pressure — “I  shall  do 
it”,  while  the  second  and  third  persons  are 
politely  represented  as  doing  it  of  their  own 
free  will — “you  will”,  or  “he  will”,  do  it.  For 
instance,  “1  sh.all  pay  my  just  debts’’,  is  as  if  one 
said,  “not  that  it’s  any  virtue  in  me,  but  I must”; 
while,  “you  will  pay  your  just  debts”,  implies 
that  of  course  you  wish  to,  and  would,  whether 
compelled  or  not. 

There  are  two  apparent  exceptions,  but  they 
are  really  only  further  illustrations  of  this  orig- 
inal meaning  of  the  words : in  the  interrogative 
form  we  use  “shall”  for  the  second  person,  be- 
cause “will"  would  ask  for  consent  or  a prom- 
ise; and  in  quotation  we  use  “shall”  for  all 
persons,  because  the  person  is  represented  as 
speaking,  and  saying,  in  the  first  person,  “1 
shall”. 

So  much  for  expressing  mere  futurity : but,  of 
course,  »vhere  determination  is  to  be  expressed, 
the  case  is  just  reversed.  Here  the  first  per- 
son says,  “1  will",  and  the  second  and  third 
are  represented  as  dominated  by  this  outside 
determination  : “you  shall  do  it”,  “he  shall  do 
it”.  ( By  the  way,  the  phrase  “ 1 won’t"  is  such 
an  exceedingly  valuable  one,  morally,  that  it  is 
worth  noting  here  that  this  is  an  .abbreviation  of 
a good  old  form,  “ I wol  not  ”. ) 

And  now  shall  we  briefly  explore  the  matter 
of  “should”  and  “would”?  For,  to  tell  the  truth, 
since  this  is  a strictly  private  letter,  and  you 
don’t  even  know  that  it  is  you  I am  t.alking  to, 
one  may  frankly  say  that  in  their  us.age,  also, 
there  were  grievous  wrongs. 
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Mark  you,  then;  this  same  “shall"  had  in 
AngJo- Saxon  a past  tense  “sceolde'',  should; 
and  “will”  had  a past  tense  “woidf",  would. 
These,  also,  were  at  first  not  auxiliaries,  but  in- 
dependent verbs,  and  meant  as  thus : "icsctoldt 
leomian",  “I  owed  it  (yesterday)  to  learn";  “ic 
wolde  leornian”,  “I  willed  the  learning  of 
it”.  The  same  forms  were  used  in  the  p.ast 
tense  (so-called)  of  the  subjunctive,  but  here 
was  expressed  not  a fact,  but  the  mere  mental 
idea  of  a fact ; and  the  past  tense  meant  not 
past  time  (future,  rather,  if  anything)  but 
doubtfulness.  And  soon,  just  as  shalling  and 
willing  lost  much  of  their  independent  mean- 
ing, and  came  to  express  mere  futurity,  so 
shoulding  and  woulding  came  to  express  mere- 
ly doubtful  or  conditional  futurity,  and  were 
used  with  other  verbs  as  auxiliaries.  The 
indicative  past  was  lost,  except  in  the  single 
case  of  a statement  like  this : “ He  tried  to  pre- 
vent me,  but  / would  do  it" — where  the  past 
tense  means  past  time,  and  the  verb  carries  its 
original  meaning.  But  the  subjunctive  past  is 
the  one  we  use  so  commonly  and  sometimes 
misuse  so  innocently.  It  occurs  in  conditional 
sentences,  and  the  usage  is  different  in  the  two 
clauses.  For  ex.ample,  “If  he  should  come,  I 
should  go”.  In  the  condition  clause  the  usage 
requires  “should"  for  all  persons ; in  the  con- 
clusion clause  it  requires  “should’  for  the  first 
person,  “would"  for  the  second  and  third. 
That  is  to  say,  for  any  given  person  the  same 
verb  is  used,  in  the  present  to  express  fact  fu- 
turity (“/  shall  go,  you  will  go,  he  will  go"), 
and  in  the  past  to  express  doubtful  futurity  (“If 
it  happened,  / should  go,  you  would  go,  he 
would  go").  The  same  reasons  of  courtesy 
apply  to  the  distinction  of  persons,  as  in  the 
case  of  shall  and  will. 

Here,  also,  there  are  two  apparent  excep- 
tions. I.  We  say,  “I  would  if  1 were  you”,  or 
“I  wouldn’t  do  that”,  using  “would"  instead  of 
“should",  because  a flavor  of  its  original  mean- 
ing is  what  we  require  here,  namely,  wish  or 
preference.  And  we  say,  “1  would  like  to  help 
you”,  using  “would"  instead  of  “should"  for 
the  same  reason;  for  we  mean,  “I  should  wish 
(to  like)  to  help  you  (if  there  were  any  use  of 
wishing)”.  Just  so  we  say,  “I  would  he  were 
here”,  which  differs  from  “I  wish  he  were 
here”  only  as  being  subjunctive  (shown  by  the 
fact  that  the  past  tense  does  not  mean  p.ast 
time),  and  so  expressing  only  a mere  idea  of 
wishing,  like  “I  could  wish  he  were  here  (if 
there  were  any  use  in  it)”.  2.  We  say,  “You 
(or  he)  should  do  it”,  meaning  “You  ought  to". 
Here,  also,  the  original  meaning  of  the  word  is 
introduced.  Only,  one  would  expect  the  pres- 
ent tense,  “shall";  but  this  had  already  been 


appropriated  for  the  future.  Besides,  there 
seems  to  be  an  instinct  to  throw  this  idea  into 
the  subjunctive  past  (or  past  of  unreality  and 
timelessness),  as  we  see  by  the  equivalent  ex- 
pression “he  ought"  (which  is  the  past  of 
“owe")-,  or,  better  still,  by  a colloquialism 
which  pushes  the  idea  still  farther  oflf,  into  the 
p.ast -past,  or  pluperfect,  notwithstanding  that 
the  thought  is  still,  if  of  any  time  at  all,  of  fut- 
ure time, — “he'd  (he  had)  ought  ’o  do  it." 

But  at  this  point  you  will  doubtless  throw 
down  this  unoffending  screed,  with  the  ejacula- 
tion that  you  knew  something  about  it  before, 
but  now  you  are  all  at  sea.  Well,  that  is  the 
danger  of  a little  knowledge.  But,  my  dear 
friend,  if  you  will  go  carefully  through  Prof. 
March’s  Anglo-Saxon  and  Comparative  Gram- 
mar, and  Prof.  Bain’s  Higher  and  his  Compo- 
sition Grammar,  following  them  up  with  Prof. 
Lounsbury’s  History  of  the  English  Language, 
and  will  then  confine  your  light  re.ading  for 
a year  to  the  very  best  authors,  rigorously 
eschewing  all  newspapers  (except  that  exceed- 
ingly cultured  .and  intellectual  one  whose  edi- 
tors may  happen  to  be  reading  this  rem.ark),  I 
promise  you  that  you  will  then  begin  to  be 
ready  to  enjoy  entering  on  the  study  of  these 
things. 

Let  us  hear  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  mat- 
ter, in  a practical  table  (and,  now  I think  of  it, 
you  might  skip  wh.at  you  have  read  up  to  this 
point,  and  begin  here). 

For  expressing  mere  futurity  (the  plural  in  all 
cases  like  the  singular): — 

I sliall. 

You  will, 

He  wall. 

For  interrogation  as  to  mere  futurity:  — 

f.^m  I going  to.’] 

Shall  you? 

Will  he? 

For  expressing  determination : — 

T will, 

You  .shall. 

He  shall. 

F'or  expressing  doubtful,  or  condition.al  ideas 
(future  or  timeless);  in  the  condition  : — 

If  I should. 

If  you  should. 

If  he  should. 

In  the  conclusion : — 

I .should. 

You  would. 

He  would. 
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For  expressing  wish,  or  willingness,  or  prefer- 
ence, in  this  softened,  semi-condilional  form : — 

I would  (if  I were  you), 

I would  (like  lo  do  it). 

I would  (he  were  here). 

For  expressing  duty,  or  obligation : — 

I should  (study,  but  don't  want  to). 

You  should. 

He  should. 


Meantime,  my  dear  young  author,  "quidrefert 
Caio  utrum  etc.",  that  is  to  say,  what  difference 
does  it  make  to  Genius  whether  it  speak  pre- 
cisely in  the  tongue  of  common  mortals?  I 
know  that  in  point  of  fact  you  will  always  en- 
joy writing,  and  1 shall  always  enjoy  reading 
your  stories : indeed,  you  shnll  go  on  writing 
them,  and  1 •will  go  on  reading  them,  even 
though  you  should  not  use  “would”  as  you 
should,  or  as  you  would  if  you  should  use 
“would"  and  “should”  as  Shakspere  or  Mr. 
Matthew  Arnold  would.  E.  R.  Sill. 
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Mr.  R.  H.  Stoddard  has  recently  published  a 
review  of  Mr.  Whittier’s  poetry.  Coming  from 
so  critical  a pen,  the  article  should  be  seriously 
considered;  but  as  it  does  not  give  such  an 
estimate  of  the  (luaker  poet’s  abilities  as  his 
many  admirers  could  wish,  1 have  been  sur- 
prised that  no  one  of  these  has  taken  up  the 
cudgels  in  his  defense. 

It  cannot  be  .any  breach  of  confidence  to 
quote  certain  words  of  Mr.  Whittier,  written 
to  me  upon  date  of  “Sixth  mo.,  26th,  1879,”  but 
written,  certainly,  without  any  reference  to  the 
then  forthcoming  review  of  Mr.  Stoddard.  He 
says,  “I  think,  with  thee,  that  a born  Friend 
can  best  understand  and  appreciate  the  words 
of  a Quaker  writer."  He  knew  that  I had  this 
birthright  qualification,  at  least,  and  that  my 
ardent  love  of  his  writings  was  the  plea  for  an 
attempt  to  take  his  measure  as  a poet.  Fort- 
unately for  me,  criticism  upon  poetry  and  the 
poets  is  never  so  much  to  be  desired  as  a gen- 
erous appreciation ; because  poetry  has  a sort 
of  higher  law,  to  which  the  terrible  critics  them- 
selves must  occasionally  bow,  and  a law  that 
common  people  may  successfully  appeal  to. 
The  critics  destroyed  Keats,  physic.ally,  but 
the  people  kept  his  literature.  Let  me  take 
heart  to  declare  a growing  conviction  among 
all  classes  that  John  G.  Whittier  is,  of  right, 
our  national  poet ; and  this  in  all  deference  to 
the  claims  put  forth  by  the  most  ardent  admir- 
ers of  Longfellow  and  Bryant.  If  there  be  any 
competition,  it  does  not  extend,  by  general  con- 
sent, beyond  the  honored  three.  Although  there 
are  many  who  have  stepped  within  the  charmed 
circle,  it  seems  that  they  could  not  maintain 
their  footing;  but  Longfellow  and  Bryant  and 
W’hittier  have  flooded  the  land  with  song  for 


more  than  half  a century,  and  the  nation 
mourns  when  death  breaks  up  such  fellow- 
ship. 

What  constitutes  a poet  of  the  highest  order? 

And  what  a nation.al  poet?  And  is  the  national 
poet  of  necessity  the  chief?  These  are  topics 
for  lengthy  disquisition,  accomp.inied  it  may  be, 
nevertheless,  by  feeble  argument;  for  did  not 
Lamb  and  Hazlitt  and  Hunt  give  us  essay 
after  essay  upon  the  English  poets,  only  to  con- 
fess themselves  lost  in  the  maze  of  beauty,  and 
powerless  to  define?  Criticism,  even  with  these 
capable  writers,  was  a generous  and  hearty  dis- 
crimination, and  not  a cold-blooded  dissection. 
Fortunately  for  the  common  people,  ag.ain,  it  is 
posthumous  fame  that  establishes  the  position 
of  the  poet.  The  people  choose  that  genera- 
tions shall  re.ad,  and  adopt,  and  reject,  before 
the  final  verdict;  the  slighting  of  Milton  and 
Shakspere,  in  their  own  times  and  by  their  own 
fraternity,  is  not  exceptional — it  is  merely  ex- 
treme. We  may  not  understand  the  motives 
of  an  age  that  is  past,  but  we  can  plainly  see 
that  in  our  own  age  the  living,  breathing  pres- 
ence of  undoubted  genius  will  prevent  a full 
analysis  of  that  genius,  and  delay  the  popular 
dictum.  Now  that  Homeric  Br)ant  has  passed 
away,  do  we  not  feel  more  at  liberty  to  enter 
our  humble  judgment?— and  will  not  this  feeling 
grow  with  time  ? 

Milton  said  of  poetry,  that  it  should  be  “sim- 
ple, sensuous,  passionate.”  Leigh  Hunt  ex- 
plained that  Milton  meant  by  “simple,”  unper- 
plexed and  self-evident;  by  “sensuous,”  genial 
and  full  of  imagery;  by  “passionate,"  excited 
and  enthusiastic.  How  thoroughly  has  W’hit- 
tier fulfilled  these  conditions — the  self-evident, 
the  genial,  the  enthusiastic  1 
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In  the  career  that  began  with  “Thanatopsis” 
and  ended  with  a translation  of  Homer,  we  are 
presented  with  what  arouses  the  intellect,  and 
exalts  and  refines  the  imagination;  but  where 
is  the  enthusiastic?  Where,  indeed,  the  gen- 
ial? And  when  are  the  sensibilities  touched  to 
the  quick?  There  are  seldom  any  tears  for 
Bryant’s  page.  Nor  can  1 think — and  let  me 
express  it  with  becoming  modesty— that  much 
of  this  deep  emotion  is  kindled  by  the  polished 
lines  of  Longfellow;  though  one  may  take  sweet 
counsel  from  the  “Psalm  of  Life,”  and  hear  the 
“Footsteps  of  the  Angels,”  and  sigh  with  sad 
Evangeline.  Perhaps  we  may  com|)arc  the  har- 
monies of  Bryant  to  those  of  the  cathedral 
organ;  the  classic  airs  of  Longfellow  to  the 
softest  pleasing%  of  Apollo’s  lute ; and  the  mel- 
odies of  Whittier  to  the  sweetest  intonations  of 
the  human  voice. 

In  our  enjoyment  of  the  acting  of  certain 
tragedians,  we  listen,  and  look,  and  approve — 
we  can  find  no  fault.  But  there  is  something 
wanting  to  complete  our  satisfaction,  and  that 
is  a thrill  of  sympathy  between  actor  and  au-  j 
dience — the  magnetic  recognition  of  the  right, 
the 

"Touch  of  nature  that  makes  the  whole  world  kin." 

What  we  demand  in  the  actor  is  still  more  im- 
perative in  the  poet,  whose  works  will  exhibit 
him  after  he  is  dead.  We  insist  upon  his  excit- 
ing our  warmest  sympathies  at  unexpected  mo- 
ments. The  power  to  do  this  went  far  to  make 
Burns  the  national  poet,  and  it  should  not  be 
wanting  in  ours.  “The  groves  were  God’s  first 
temples,”  and  Bryant  was  a perpetual  worship- 
er therein.  Nature  was  his  altar.  But  Whit- 
tier goes  out  from  the  Quaker  meeting-house, 
with  heart  and  soul  on  fire,  to  redress  the  wrong 
and  advocate  the  right;  to  pour  oil  into  the 
wounds  of  suffering  men  and  women ; to  sing 
the  songs  that  have  moved,  whether  the  singer 
would  or  not,  the  man  of  peace  to  fight  and  die; 
or,  more  glorious  still,  to  suffer  the  tortures  of 
adverse  public  opinion,  and  to  live  the  martyr's 
life. 

The  very  titles  of  the  Quaker  poet’s  songs 
are  often  suggestive  of  his  oneness  with  the 
people — “V’oices  of  Freedom,”  “The  Pri.soner 
for  Debt,”  “The  Reformer,”  “The  Poor  Voter 
on  Election -day,”  “The  Common  Question,” 
and,  among  the  songs  of  labor,  “The  Urovers," 
“The  Ship-builders,”  “The  Shoemakers,”  “The 
Fishermen,”  “The  Huskers,”  “The  Lumber- 
men”— and  however  humble  or  rough  the  sub- 
ject, it  is  clothed  in  a garment  as  of  “white 
samite”  by  the  tender  hands  of  the  poet.  Nei- 
ther race,  nor  color,  nor  condition,  nor  faith  can 
blind  his  eyes  to  the  fact  of  a universal  broth- 


erhood, nor  keep  his  tongue  from  the  incessant 
proclamation.  There  is  the  key-note  to  a pop- 
ularity that  will  surely  grow,  for  it  is  founded 
upon  love  and  truth.  Though  by  nature  re- 
served, shrinking,  sensitive  as  the  mimosa,  like 
the  true  reformer,  Whittier  knows  no  fear.  He 
heeds  nothing  but  the  dictates  of  conscience. 
When  he  conceived  that  Webster  had  fallen 
from  grace,  he  seized  his  pen  indignantly  and 
wrote ; 

".All  else  is  gone;  from  those  great  eyes 
The  soul  is  fled: 

When  faith  is  lost,  when  honor  dies. 

The  man  is  dead  1 

Then  pay  the  reverence  of  old  days 
To  his  dead  fame; 

Walk  backward  with  averted  g.aze, 

And  hide  the  shame!" 

Our  national  poet  must  be  one  whose  writ- 
ings are  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  spirit  of 
reformation.  Whittier's  Quaker  birth  and  edu- 
cation made  him  a reformer  from  the  start.  The 
pure  and  simple  Quaker  testimonies  are  the  un- 
derlying principles  of  his  works;  and  these  are 
testimonies  in  favor  of  every  great  and  wise  re- 
form. Let  the  reader  recall  the  quotation  from 
the  poet’s  letter  and  he  will  pardon,  what  would 
otherwise  be  considered  a digression,  a few  ob- 
servations upon  the  sect  that  is  small  in  num- 
bers, but  most  influential  in  the  shaping  of  our 
country’s  destiny.  Laugh  as  we  may  at  the 
Quaker  eccentricities,  the  lives  of  these  people 
are  wonderfully  consistent  with  their  profes- 
sions, and  that  when  the  finger  of  ridicule  has 
been  pointed  at  them  from  the  foundation  of 
the  sect.  These  eccentricities,  if  that  is  the 
proper  word,  had  often  a sensible  origin.  The 
broad-brim  was  to  be  kept  on  the  head,  in  sea- 
son and  out  of  season,  as  a perpetual  protest 
against  servility.  Their  use  of  “thee”  and 
“thou”  is  grammatical ; and  the  use  of  the  plu- 
r.al  form  to  an  individual  was  an  eccentricity  of 
those  who  chose  to  flatter  one  man  by  address- 
ing him  as  several.  There  is  never  a debt  on 
Quaker  church  buildings,  nor  deserving  poor 
among  their  congregations.  They  were  the 
friends  of  the  Indian;  and,  to  this  d.iy,  if  the 
red  man  will  not  receive  the  messenger  in  drab, 
it  is  because  he  has  forgotten  the  traditions  of 
his  forefathers.  The  Quakers  were  necessarily 
Abolitionists,  and  the  friends  of  peace  and  of 
temperance.  The  Quaker  system  is  as  true  a 
democracy  as  ever  existed ; for  even  their  wom- 
en preach  and  pray  in  public,  .and  have  a voice 
in  the  secular  administration.  In  this  school 
Whittier  w.as  born,  and  lives,  and  receives  his 
inspirations. 

Though  he  affiliated  with  ultra -Abolitionists, 
I cannot  suppose  that  he  was  at  entire  accord 
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with  them.  It  is  no  attack  upon  their  sincerity 
to  call  in  question  their  fidelity  to  the  cause  of 
the  Union;  but  of  Whittier’s  fidelity  to  that 
cause  there  can  be  no  doubt,  else  Dame  Bar- 
bara would  never  have  “snatched  the  silken 
scarf,”  to  fling  it  forth  with  a royal  will. 

During  the  civil  strife  there  were  many  of 
this  simple  Quaker  faith  whose  patriotism  so 
warred  with  their  religious  convictions  that 
they  were  obliged  to  shoulder  the  musket,  with 
other  volunteers,  and  fight  for  humanity  and 
the  national  preservation.  It  is  necessary  to 
keep  steadily  in  view  this  peculiar  religious  edu- 
cation to  comprehend  the  motives  and  the  spirit 
of  the  man  and  the  poet — out  of  the  world,  yet 
in  the  world;  by  his  sect  living  apart,  yet, 
through  its  tenets,  wielding  a powerful  influ- 
ence. 

In  his  private  life  he  is  held  to  be  modest,'re- 
tiring,  conservative;  with  his  pen  he  is  bold, 
uncompromising,  radical.  The  purity  of  his 
printed  page  is  the  reflex  of  his  daily  life,  the 
moral  teaching  an  expression  of  the  pious  man. 
No  matter  how  abhorrent  sin  may  be  to  such 
a nature,  the  Saviour's  teachings  are  abun- 
dantly shown  in  the  lines  to  Bums — as  grace- 
ful an  offering  as  ever  one  poet  made  to  an- 
other : 

“Sweet  soul  of  song  t I own  my  debt 
Uncanceled  by  his  failings." 

Criticism  may  find  a line  here  and  there 
which,  by  the  mles  of  art,  are  faulty.  There  is 
not  that  invariable  correctness  of  classic  Lxmg- 
fellow ; but  is  there  not,  generally,  a true  percep- 
tion of  English  harmony?  Well  might  he  write 
in  “The  Poem:” 

“I  love  the  old  melodious  lays 

Which  softly  melt  the  ages  through. 

The  songs  of  Spenser’s  golden  days, 

Arcadian  Sidney’s  silvery  phrase. 

Sprinkling  our  noon  of  time  with  freshest  morning  dew." 

We  go  to  the  poets  Lowell  and  Holmes  for  a 
clear  exposition  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  New 
England  folk,  and  especially  for  the  humorous 
side,  but  the  power  that  is  apt  to  centralize 
itself  is  not  broad  enough  for  the  national  poet. 
Whittier’s  “barefoot  boy”  is  not  a Yankee  boy 
— he  is  the  blessed  little  infantile  tramp  of  the 
whole  country.  Maud  Muller  is  as  much  an 
English  girl  as  American ; she  is  Anglo-Saxon. 
Yet  Lowell,  with  all  his  descriptive  power,  could 
never  have  written  “ Snowbound.”  In  this  poem 
Whittier  has  chosen  to  be  at  home,  in  Yankee- 
land.  And  here  Cowper  could  not  be  more 
graphic,  nor  Goldsmith  more  genial,  nor  Bums 
more  domestic.  The  element  of  humor  appears 
in  it  occasionally,  which  few  poets  of  the  first 


rank  indulge  in — their  mission  being  too  serious. 
Somewhat  of  the  spirit  of  humor  appears,  also, 
in  the  “Negro  Boatman’s  Song,”  but  it  is  lost 
in  the  pathetic.  In  the  poems  descriptive  of 
aboriginal  life — in  “Mogg  Mcgone,”  in  the 
“Bridal  of  Pennacook,”  in  the  “Truce  of  Piscat- 
aqua” — we  meet  with  possible  Indians,  and 
not  with  unrecognizable  creatures  of  romance, 
and  we  have  local  description  as  probable  as  it 
is  graphic. 

There  is  a very  marked  choice  of  Saxon 
words  in  Whittier’s  poetry — the  short,  simple 
words,  that  strike  home ; surely  a necessity  for 
our  national  poet.  There  is  never  an  approach 
to  mysticism,  nor  to  any  philosophy  that  the 
common  people  cannot  understand.  He  is  the 
poet  for  the  people,  as  Lincoln  was  their  spokes- 
man. His  views  of  life  are  encouraging.  He 
“paints  a golden  morrow,”  and  whenever  a 
thanatopsis  is  presented,  as  in  the  poems,  “My 
Soul  and  I,”  and  “My  Dream,"  I cannot  but 
think  that  it  has  a wider  spiritual  significance 
than  the  “Thanatopsis”  of  Bryant.  Milton’s 
“simple,  sensuous,  passionate,”  as  he  applied  the 
terms,  are  certainly  applicable  to  “ Maud  Miil- 
ler.”  The  finest  spirit  of  patriotism  is  revealed 
in  “Barbara  Frietchie”  and  in  the  “Centennial 
Hymn;”  and  in  all  the  child  literature  of  Words- 
worth is  there  anything  more  natural  and  re- 
freshing than  the  “Barefoot  Boy?” 

More  than  twenty -five  years  ago  (I  cannot 
now  verify  the  date),  an  article  upon  Whit- 
tier’s poetry  appeared  in  one  of  the  British  Re- 
views, wherein  the  “Red  River  Voyageur”  was 
characterized  as  a poem  complete  and  finished 
in  every  respect.  At  that  time,  praise  from 
English  critics  was  not  over  abundant  for  lit- 
erary efforts  on  this  side  of  the  ocean,  so  that 
our  closest  scrutiny  of  the  mechanism  of  the 
poem,  as  well  as  of  its  poetic  spirit,  can  be 
safely  invited. 

Turning  again  to  Mr.  Stoddard’s  review,  it 
seems  as  if  the  critic,  whatever  his  knowledge 
of  the  art  of  poetry,  was  disabled  from  judg- 
ment in  this  instance,  because  he  is  plainly  not 
in  sympathy  with  the  sect  to  which  Mr.  Whit- 
tier belongs,  else  why,  in  that  inexplicable  paren- 
thesis, does  he  state  that  the  “New  England 
Quaker  of  forty  years  ago  was  rather  a tole- 
rated, than  a respected,  member  of  the  com- 
munity.” He  does  not  see,  apparently,  that 
without  the  spirit  of  the  Quaker  testimonies 
there  would  have  been  no  brave  old  “Barclay 
of  Ury,”  and  no  picture  of  “The  Meeting,”  such 
as  Bernard  Barton  would  have  loved  to  show  to 
“gentle  Charles.”  I am  not  able  to  gauge  the 
artistic  merits  of  the  “Voices  of  Freedom”  (and 
it  is  plain  that  they  were  written  before  the  ma- 
turity of  the  poet’s  powers);  but  if  it  is  true,  as 
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Mr.  Stoddard  says,  that  “they  made  no  mark 
in  our  literature,”  let  us  be  thankful  that  they 
have  helped  to  make  our  laws. 

There  seems  to  me  a remarkable  sweetness 
in  our  poet’s  versification — something  which  is 
not  to  be  confounded  with  the  smoothness  that 
belongs  to  Pope.  This  quality,  and  a rarer  one 
still,  a spontaneity  of  pathos,  such  as  is  appa- 
rent in  the  poems,  “The  Robin,"  “My  Play- 
mate,” “In  School  Days,”  “Marguerite,”  and 
“Mabel  Martin,”  call  for  special  admiration. 
We  look  to  our  critic  for  his  opinion  of  “The 
Tent  on  the  Beach,”  and  we  find:  “He  added 
nothing  to  the  poetic  value  of  the  tales  them- 
selves by  this  framework,"  in  which  they  are 
set.  This  is  the  same  kind  of  framework  that 
Tennyson  uses  for  his  “Morte  d’Arthur,”  and 
it  is  to  be  supposed  that  such  conversation- 
al episodes  highten  our  zest  for  the  superior 
flights  of  the  .Muse.  Again,  Mr.  Stoddard  says, 
“His  seriousness  of  soul,  the  intense  morality 
of  his  genius,  accounts,  I think,  for  his  defects 
as  a poetic  artist  in  such  poems” — making  a 
list,  which  ends  with  the  “Pennsylvania  Pil- 
grim.” What  new  philosophy  is  this?  Did 
Milton’s  seriousness  of  soul  prove  a stumbling- 
block?  N.ay,  even  Byron,  it  may  be  submitted^ 
did  his  best  when,  shaking  oflT  the  immorality 
of  his  genius,  he  wrote  the  sublime  passages  of 
“Childe  Harold.”  Would  that  Bayard  Taylor 
were  living,  “whose  Arab  face  was  tanned  by 
tropic  suns  and  boreal  frost !”  If  we  must  yield 
to  criticism,  let  it  be  fair  and  genial. 

In  closing  this  brief  and  inadequate  paper, 
it  is  possible  that  the  suggestions  might  be 
strengthened  by  calling  attention  to  many  other 
poems  and  ballads,  the  reading  and  rc-reading 
of  which  would  increase  one’s  admiration  for 
the  poet’s  varied  work.  Certainly  there  should 
be  mention  of  that  musical  and  thrilling  de- 
scription of  the  Scottish  maiden’s  hearing  of 
the  pipes  of  rescue,  “The  Pipes  at  Lucknow,” 
but  such  enumeration,  after  a while,  becomes 
wearisome,  if  not  dictatorial,  to  the  reader,  who 
would  prefer  the  selections  that  conform  to  his 
individual  taste.  It  may  be  pertinent,  however, 
and  timely,  to  quote  the  “Centennial  Hymn.” 
Our  poet,  who  in  the  prime  of  life  went  down 
into  the  vcr>'  depths  of  sympathy  for  his  coumr>’’s 
humiliation,  lives  to  see  the  triumph  of  the 
right,  and,  in  his  serene  old  age,  to  invoke  that 
protection  which  alone  can  insure  the  perpe- 
tuity of  the  republic. 


"Our  F.uher's  God!  from  out  whose  hand 
The  centuries  fall  like  grains  of  sand, 

W'e  meet  to-day,  united,  free. 

And  loyal  to  our  land  and  Thee— 

To  thank  Thee  for  the  era  done. 

And  trust  thee  for  the  opening  one. 

” Here,  where  of  old  by  Thy  design 
The  fuiliers  sp.ake  that  word  of  Thine, 

Whose  echo  is  the  gl.id  refrain 
Of  Tended  bolt  and  falling  chain. 

To  grace  our  festal  lime,  from  all 
The  zones  of  earth  our  guests  we  call. 

"Be  with  us  while  the  New  World  greets 
The  Old  World  thronging  all  its  streets. 
Unveiling  every  triumph  won 
By  .art  or  toil  beneath  the  sun ; 

And  unto  common  good  ordain 
This  rivalship  of  heart  and  brain. 

"Thou,  who  hast  here  in  concert  furled 
Tlic  war-flags  of  a gathered  world, 

Beneath  our  Western  skies  fulfill 
The  Orient's  mission  of  good-will, 

And,  freighted  with  Love's  golden  fleece. 

Send  back  its  argonauts  of  peace. 

"For  art  and  labor  met  in  truce. 

For  beauty  made  the  bride  of  use, 

We  thank  Thee ; but  withal  we  crave 
The  austere  virtues  strong  to  save. 

The  honor  proof  to  place  or  gold. 

The  manhood  ne\‘cr  bought  or  sold. 

"Oh,  make  Thou  us,  through  centuries  long. 

In  peace  secure,  in  justice  strong; 

Around  our  gift  of  freedom  draw 
The  setfe-guards  of  Thy  righteous  law, 

And.  cast  in  some  diviner  mold. 

Let  the  new  cycle  sliame  the  old." 

The  fact  that  it  is  posthumous  fame  which 
establishes  the  position  of  any  poet  may  be  es- 
pecially true  of  Whittier,  because  his  vigorous 
defense  of  liberty,  and  reiterated  abhorrence  of 
slavery,  both  before  and  during  the  civil  war, 
have  prejudiced  multitudes,  and  prevented 
their  just  appreciation.  But  when  the  mists  of 
prejudice  and  the  smoke  of  war  have  cleared 
away,  posterity  wjll  sec  that  his  words  arc  in 
unison  with  all  that  is  noble  in  our  Saxon  be- 
ing; that  in  his  “Voices  of  Freedom”  he  has 
been  true  to  the  history  of  his  times  (uncom- 
promising, he  could  pay  a generous  tribute  to 
the  memory  of  the  slave-holder  of  Roanoke); 
and  that  these  songs  are  merely  variations  of 
the  same  key  of  humanity  that  Milton  sounded, 
and  Cowper  heard  to  sound  again,  and  Brown- 
ing chanted  with  her  glorious  voice. 

John  Murray, 
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“Mona,  1 leave  camp  to-morrow." 

"Yes—?” 

Reader,  I leave  it  to  you.  Is  there  anything 
on  earth  more  exasperating  to  a man  than  a 
woman’s  “yes,”  when  punctuated  by  a simple 
dash?  Followed  by  an  exclamation,  it  conveys 
to  the  listener  a faint  conception  of  the  speak- 
er’s frame  of  mind.  It  indicates  surprise,  and 
surprise  too  often  betrays  a carefully  hidden 
secret.  Interrogation  implies  a desire  to  learn 
more — invites  conftdence.  The  period  carries 
with  it  at  least  this  satisfaction : a definite 
understanding  between  the  two  parties  has  been 
attained,  agreeable  or  otherwise,  and  there  is 
nothing  more  to  be  said  about  it.  But  a dash 
may  mean  anything  or  nothing,  as  the  case 
may  be.  Not  exactly  knowing  what  the  case 
might  be  in  the  present  instance,  Henry  Cam- 
eron mentally  passed  in  review  the  possibilities 
and  probabilities,  and  finally  ventured  a sec- 
ond remark ; 

“Is  it  your  purpose  that  I shall  go  thence 
with  my  fate  undecided?  1 have  offered  you 
my  heart  and  hand,  my  home,  my  life — more 
than  this  is  not  in  man's  gift.  Again  I ask. 
Will  you  be  my  wife?  Mona,  1 demand  a defi- 
nite reply.  You  must  answer  me,  yes  or  no.” 

“/  must!  You  rather  anticipate  your  author- 
ity, Mr.  Cameron.” 

A weak,  pitiful  subterfuge,  and  the  girl  felt  it 
to  be  such  the  moment  the  words  escaped  her 
lips ; but  she  would  not  gainsay  them,  even 
though  she  felt  their  import  to  be  rightly  con- 
jectured. In  these  careless  words  Henry  Cam- 
eron read  his  doom.  The  tender  light  died  out 
of  his  eyes,  leaving  hard  and  cold  the  face  a 
moment  since  glowing  with  passion.  With  a 
woman’s  unerring  perception,  Mona  Calvert  saw 
at  a glance  the  construction  which  had  been 
put  upon  her  words.  A brief  silence  ensued, 
broken  only  by  the  soughing  of  the  pines  in  the 
forest,  and  the  musical  cadence  of  the  ever  rest- 
less waters,  upon  whose  banks  they  were  seated. 

“Thank  you  for  relieving  my  suspense.”  Bit- 
ter sarcasm  lurked  beneath  the  courteous  words. 
The  weapon  did  not  fail  to  hit  its  mark.  The 
girl  quivered  under  the  sting. 

“I  presume,”  the  voice  grew  yet  more  bitter 
as  he  continued,  “your  decision  is  ratified  by 
your  conscience.  One  moment,”  he  interrupted, 
as  Mona’s  lips  parted  as  if  in  protest.  “There 
is  an  hour  in  woman’s  life  when  she  resists 


man’s  authority  only  for  the  pleasure  of  being 
reasoned  into  submission ; she  rebels  against 
his  wishes  only  for  the  satisfaction  of  being  con- 
quered by  him  she  loves ; but  unless  she,  her- 
self, invests  him  with  the  right  to  control  her 
actions,  to  attempt  it  were  presumption — to  suc- 
ceed, tyranny.  That  you  resent  my  assumption 
of  this  right  has  been  rendered  clearly  obvious 
to  me  in  the  tone  of  your  voice.  I can  draw 
but  one  deduction.  Well,  that  dream  is  ended.” 
He  could  not  suppress  the  sigh  which  trembled 
on  his  lips;  then,  laughing  bitterly,  he  arose. 
“How  I must  have  bored  you  this  summer!  It 
is  too  late  to  make  amends  for  that,  but  I will 
spare  your  further  infliction,"  and,  touching  his 
hat,  he  left  the  spot. 

He  had  barely  turned  when  his  steps  were 
arrested  by  hearing  a merry  peal  of  laughter — 
clear,  ringing,  effervescent  laughter — such  as, 
falling  suddenly  upon  the  ear,  would  leave  one 
in  doubt  whether,  after  all,  it  were  not  the  note 
of  some  woodland  songster,  or  an  echo  from 
the  mountain  brook. 

All  this  time  Mona  sat  coldly  p.assive.  Her 
effort  to  explain  matters  having  met  with  a re- 
buff, she  wrapped  herself  in  a mantle  of  injured 
innocence,  and  deigned  no  reply  to  this  outburst, 
which  frightened,  but  at  the  same  time  amused 
her.  She  had  just  about  made  up  her  mind  to 
accept,  in  all  the  dignity  of  pride,  the  situation 
as  he  had  presented  it,  when  she  became  forci- 
bly struck  with  the  ridiculousness  of  the  whole 
scene.  “The  idea  of  a man’s  staking  his  life's 
weal  or  woe  upon  anything  so  mercurial  as  the 
tone  of  a woman’s  voice  1 What  idiots  men  are, 
anyhow!”  In  this  train  of  mental  observation 
she  chanced  to  stumble  upon  some  reflection 
which  appealed  irresistibly  to  her  risibles,  and 
she  laughed.  This  laugh  had  upon  Henry  Cam- 
eron’s nerves— and  muscles — the  effect  of  an 
electric  shock.  Instantly  he  returned  to  the 
spot  from  which  he  had  just  effected  an  exit 
which  would  have  crowned  with  laurels  a tragic 
muse. 

“What  are  you  laughing  at?”  he  asked,  sav- 
agely. Had  she  considered  the  tone  of  his 
voice,  she  would  have  fled  for  her  life,  but,  as  it 
was,  she  merely  replied,  with  absurd  frankness : 

“ 1 am  laughing  at  you.” 

“ I am  glad  you  find  the  subject  so  amusing,” 
Cameron  answered,  wrathfully.  “Mona  Cal- 
vert, are  you  utterly  devoid  of  a heart  ?” 
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“I  never  considered  myself  in  an  anatomical 
light.  When  I am  sufficiently  at  leisure,  I will 
make  a diagnosis  of  my  case.  Should  I then 
discover  that  the  organ  referred  to  is  wanting 
in  my  composition,  I will  inform  you.” 

She  looked  so  exasperaiingly  lovely  as  she 
uttered  these  words  that  she  well  nigh  mad- 
dened the  man  to  whom  they  were  addressed. 
This  girl  was  a perpetual  enigma  to  him.  Now 
thoughtful,  serious,  and  gentle,  she  seemed  to 
him  the  personification  of  perfect  womanhood ; 
the  next  moment,  wayward  as  a spoiled  child, 
full  of  whims  and  caprices,  she  mocked  his  sen- 
timents, defied  his  lightest  wish,  and  pulled 
down,  with  a ruthless  hand,  his  most  cherished 
ideals.  Ordinarily  he  could  not  himself  have 
told  in  which  of  these  moods  he  found  her  the 
most  bewitching,  but  to-day  pride  and  anger 
waged  bitter  warfare  against  love.  He  would 
not  yield  to  the  fascination.  With  keen  intui- 
tion, Mona  saw  the  conflict  raging  within  his 
breast,  and  coolly  decided  the  victory  hers. 
She  looked  up  into  the  dark  face  which  lowered 
above  her,  and  assumed  an  air  of  mock  humil- 
ity; but  mirth  crept  out  of  the  comers  of  her 
beautiful  eyes,  showed  itself  in  the  curving  lips, 
and  finally  nestled  contentedly  in  the  dimpled 
cheeks.  She  had  not  uttered  a syllable,  yet 
she  had  succeeded  in  reducing  to  most  abject 
slavery  this  man,  who,  a moment  since,  had 
angrily  burst  asunder  the  silken  bonds  with 
which  she  bad  held  him  enthralled.  The  smile 
on  her  face,  like  a ray  of  sunshine,  had  stolen 
into  his  heart,  and  scattered  the  clouds  which 
had  gathered,  dark  and  threatening,  on  his 
brow. 

“Would  you  like  to  know  what  I think  of  you, 
Mr.  Cameron?” 

“Yes.” 

Small  encouragement,  this,  to  proceed,  but 
Mona  was  not  a whit  dismayed. 

“ 1 think  you  are  a goose.” 

“You  are  at  least  frank  in  giving  utterance 
to  your  opinion.” 

“Shall  I prove  it?”  Without  waiting  for 
permission,  she  continued,  “You  make  me  a 
magnanimous  offer,  and  then  fly  off  at  a tan- 
gent, not  knowing  whether  or  no  1 intend  to 
accept  it.  Evidently  you  are  afraid  that  I may 
be  tempted,  so  avail  yourself  of  the  first  loop- 
hole to  escape.  How  do  you  know  that  1 do 
not  wish  to  be  reasoned  into  submission?” 

Her  love  of  teasing,  her  saucy  daring,  had 
carried  her  too  far.  In  an  instant  she  was 
clasped  to  his  heart.  His  kisses  rained  on  her 
lips,  and  brow,  and  hair. 

Mona  was  a natural-bom  coquette,  but  her 
coquetry  had  never  exceeded  the  bounds  of 
perfect  propriety.  She  was  not  in  the  habit  of 


having  young  gentlemen  fly  at  her,  and  kiss 
her  in  this  audacious  manner.  For  a moment 
this  proceeding  startled  her  out  of  all  self-pos- 
session ; recovering  it  almost  instantly,  how- 
ever, she  freed  herself  from  the  clasp  of  Cam- 
eron’s arms,  and,  drawing  up  to  its  utmost 
hight  her  slight  stature,  she  said,  her  voice 
trembling  with  indignation  : 

“You  have  taken  an  unwarrantable  liberty!" 

“Forgive  me.  1 have  no  excuse  to  offer,  but 
that  the  temptation  was  too  great  for  weak  hu- 
man nature.  Oh,  my  darling,  why  cannot  my 
love  find  an  echo  in  your  heart?” 

He  did  not  say  th,at  she  had  tempted  hina, 
but  her  own  heart  condemned  her.  Yes,  with 
her  lay  the  blame  rather  than  with  him.  This 
thought  silenced  the  angry  words  on  her  lips — 
the  lips  which  he  had  kissed. 

“.Mr.  Cameron” — it  was  a serious  voice 
which  spoke  to  him  now — “1  forgive  you,  in- 
asmuch as  I feel  that  I am,  in  a measure,  to 
blame.  I did  not  suppose  that  you  would  take 
my  lightly  spoken  words  au  grand  sirieux. 
You  demand  my  answer — you  shall  have  it. 
Shall  it  be  final?” 

There  was  no  trace  of  gayety  in  the  sober 
face  uplifted  to  his.  In  the  solemn  brown  eyes 
Cameron  read  that  which  made  him  answer : 

“No;  if  you  do  not  love  me,  I would  rather 
wait  a life-time  to  win  you,"  without  appearing 
to  notice  the  inconsistency  of  this  remark.  It 
was  but  a few  moments  since  be  had  demanded 
“yes”  or  “no.”  Mona  continued : 

“When  camp  breaks  up  my  aunt  and  I are 
going  to  old  Michelet’s  cottage — you  know  he 
is  the  camp  dairyman  who  lives  on  the  mount- 
ain-side. There  we  propose  to  spend  the  re- 
mainder of  the  summer.  There  you  can  come 
to  me  for  your  answer.  Should  I give  it  to  you 
now,  you  would  not  be  satisfied,  for  I do  not 
love  you,  as  I must  love  the  man  1 marry.  It 
is  now  July;  when  the  grapes  are  ripe” — with 
a fearful  grimace  she  bit  one  of  the  wild  fox- 
grapes  which  hung  over  her  head — “you  can 
come  to  me,  not  before.  Should  ‘absence  make 
the  heart  grow  fonder”’ — the  serious  face  re- 
laxed into  a smile — “then  I will  be  your  wife; 
but,  understand  me  distinctly,  I pledge  myself 
to  nothing.  I shall  answer  as  my  heart  dic- 
tates. Meanwhile,  play  that  I am  Undine,  not 
yet  possessed  of  a heart  (though,  I believe,  a 
soul  was  the  organ  in  which  she  found  herself 
wanting),  and  who  knows  but  that  you  may  be 
the  stranger  knight  to  awaken  it.”  Thus  turn- 
ing her  serious  words  into  merriment,  the  girl 
lightly  sprang  from  the  bank  on  to  the  little 
island  in  the  stream. 

A more  exquisite  personification  of  the  fair 
being  whose  spirit  she  had  evoked  could  scarce- 
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ly  be  conceived.  Over  her  soft  gray  robe,  with 
artistic  grace,  she  had  festooned  mosses  of  a 
lighter  shade,  caught  here  and  there  with 
bunches  of  maiden -hair  and  ferns.  At  her 
throat  and  belt  were  fastened  clusters  of  the 
creamy  azalea.  This  artistic  blending  of  color 
could  not  but  enhance  the  loveliness  of  deli- 
cately cut  features,  set  in  a frame -work  of  au- 
burn hair.  To  complete  the  picture,  this  same 
hair  should  fall  in  waving  masses  to  her  feet, 
like  a halo  of  glory ; but  our  heroine  was  of  a 
practical  turn  of  mind,  not  given  to  incongrui- 
ties. She  did  not  propose  to  make  a Miss  Ab- 
salom of  herself;  so,  before  starting  out  upon 
her  daily  rambles  through  the  woods,  she  took 
care  to  put  her  crowning  glory  out  of  harm’s 
way — in  other  words,  she  wore  it  in  a low  coil, 
which,  we  are  fain  to  confess,  was  exceedingly 
becoming. 

Reclining  upon  her  mossy  carpet,  peeping 
saucily  at  her  lover  through  her  tent  of  verdure, 
wild  grape-vine,  and  starry  clematis,  she  seemed 
to  him  to  have  become  etherealized,  to  have 
lost  her  own  identity,  in  the  lovely  vision  which 
she  herself  had  so  daringly  conjured  up.  He 
trembled  lest  the  silvery  brook,  which  sepa- 
rated his  loved  one  from  him,  would  become 
metamorphosed,  would  assume  the  portentous 
shape  of  the  malicious  Kiihlebom,  and  spirit 
her  away  from  before  his  very  eyes. 

“Could  anything  be  lovelier  than  this  sunset, 
auntie.’  I should  think  the  utter  impossibility 
of  doing  justice  to  these  mountain  sunsets 
would  convert  aspiring  artists  and  poets  into 
lunatics.  I am  so  glad  that  1 can  just  simply 
enjoy  it  all,  without  feeling  the  necessity  of 
conveying  to  the  world  the  extent  of  my  rapt- 
ure. How  delicious  is  this  breeze,  after  such 
a scorching  day ! This  is  my  conception  of 
dolce  far  niente.  1 hate  the  thought  of  going 
back  to  the  city — don’t  you,  auntie?” 

“Well,  no,  Mona,”  replied  Mrs.  Haviland  to 
the  last  question.  “ 1 cannot  say  that  my  en- 
thusiasm borders  on  asceticism — but  who  is 
that  on  the  trail?” 

Mona  looked  in  the  direction  indicated  by 
her  aunt. 

“Apparently,”  said  she,  after  gazing  intently 
for  a moment,  “it  is  ‘James’s  solitary  horseman 
winding  his  way  down  the  mountain  pass.’” 

Was  the  rose  tint  on  the  girl’s  fair  cheek  the 
reflection  of  the  sun’s  last  warm  rays? 

“Time  and  place  certainly  give  plausibility 
to  your  conjecture,”  was  her  aunt’s  reply.  This 
laughing  rejoinder  was  succeeded  by  an  excla- 
mation of  delight : 

“Why,  Mona,  it  is  Mr.  Cameron  1”  This 
gentleman  had  always  been  a favorite  with 
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Mrs.  Haviland.  She  had  long  suspected  his 
preference  for  her  niece,  but  when  camp  life, 
with  its  manifold  advantages,  was  productive 
of  no  visible  result,  she  concluded  he  had  re- 
ceived his  dismissal.  It  was  with  real  pleasure 
that  she  now  saw  him  advance. 

“I  believe  it  is  he,”  was  Mona’s  comment. 

Little  hypocrite — as  though  she  were  not  fully 
aware  that  it  was  he ! Had  she  not  been  mo- 
mentarily expecting  him  for  a week  past?  The 
grapes  were  ripe. 

Mr.  Cameron,  for  he  it  was,  now  approached, 
with  friendly  greeting.  A warm  welcome  was 
accorded  him  by  both  ladies.  After  seeing 
that  his  horse  was  properly  attended  to,  and 
making  arrangements  with  old  Michelet  for  his 
own  accommodation,  he  joined  the  ladies  on 
the  low  b.alcony,  his  arms  full  of  books  and  pa- 
pers. From  the  depths  of  a cap.acious  pocket 
he  drew  forth  that  luxury  to  country  people,  a 
box  of  French  candy.  They  who  have  lived 
in  the  country,  who  have  feasted  for  an  indefi- 
nite period  upon  idealism  and  sentiment,  alone 
can  appreciate  the  exhilarating  freshness  v.  hich 
attends  the  influx  of  city  life;  they  alone  can 
know  how  replete  with  enjoyment  is  such  an 
evening  as  our  friends  had  in  store  for  them. 
“How  delicious  this  breath  from  the  realistic 
world,”  as  Mona  laughingly  expressed  it  — to 
her  aunt’s  amusement,  be  it  said.  That  lady 
could  not  but  be  struck  by  the  girl’s  inconsist- 
ency, and  sagely  drew  her  own  conclusions. 

“ Mona” — they  are  now  in  their  old  trysting 
place  on  the  banks  of  Moore’s  Creek.  They 
had  sauntered  forth  after  breakfast.  Insensi- 
bly, almost  unconsciously,  their  steps  had  led 
them  hither,  to  “Undine’s  bower.”  In  place  of 
the  mossy  turf,  which  has  disappeared  with  the 
fern  and  maiden-hair,  is  a carpet  of  pine-nee- 
dles. The  green  canopy  has  been  replaced  by 
one  of  scarlet  and  gold,  this  the  only  per- 
ceptible change  wrought  by  two  months’  time — 
“Mona,  the  grapes  are  ripe.” 

He  whispered  this,  as  though  afraid  of  im- 
parting the  precious  secret  to  the  birds  twitter- 
ing in  the  boughs  overhead. 

It  was  after  a brief  hesitation  that  her  reply 
was  spoken : 

“Mr.  Cameron,  I do  not  affect  to  misunder- 
stand you.  I will  be  your  wife.  One  moment” 
— as  he  was  about  to  give  expression  to  the 
raptures  which  her  words  called  forth.  “ List- 
en to  me.  I will  be  your  wife;  but  I tell 
you  frankly  that  the  love  1 feel  for  you  is 
not  what  1 had  hoped  it  would  be.  It  is  not 
that  self- absorbing  passion  which  I had  im- 
agined was  the  only  form  of  true  love.  In  my 
heart  I believe  that  I love  you,  else  I would 
never  have  given  utterance  to  these  words ; 
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but” — her  voice  trembled  perceptibly — “I  am 
by  no  means  sure.  I have  missed  you ; have 
longed  for  your  presence.  These  signs  might 
be  rightly  construed  into  evidences  of  love  were 
it  not  that  I have  been  strongly  under  the  in- 
fluence of  association.  How  it  would  have 
been  with  me  under  different  circumstances  I 
cannot  say.  If  you  are  satisfied — ” 

He  did  not  allow  her  to  say  more.  Folding 
his  arms  about  her,  he  bent  over  the  lovely 
face,  and  pressed  upon  her  lips  a solemn  kiss. 
She  did  not  resist  his  kisses  now.  It  was  his 
right ; but  there  was  a troubled  look  in  the  soft 
brown  eyes,  as  he  whispered : 

“We  will  trust  to  time,  my  beloved,  to  in- 
tensify this  love.” 

This  their  betrothal. 

Days  glided  into  weeks,  weeks  into  months, 
and  still  Mona  stayed  on  in  the  little  cottage. 
Her  lover  chafed  against  the  separation  which 
this  entailed.  He  was  with  her  as  often  as 
practicable,  but  this  did  not  satisfy  his  ardor. 
Finally,  his  patience  was  exhausted.  One  day 
he  said  to  her: 

“What  in  the  wide  world  are  we  waiting  for? 
Why  should  our  engagement  be  a protracted 
one?  Thank  heaven,  there  is  no  obstacle  to 
our  immediate  union.” 

“Yes,  there  is;  a serious  one.” 

Seeing  in  Cameron’s  face  a look  of  absolute 
terror,  she  added ; 

“I  will  tell  you  a secret;”  and,  sinking  her 
voice  to  an  impressive  whisper,  she  said,  “1 
am  writing  a novel.” 

“Writing  a novel,”  he  echoed;  “well,  what 
has  that  do  with  the  matter  in  hand?” 

“Everything.” 

“ I must  confess  that  I am  at  a loss  to  see 
how.  I did  not  know  that  the  honor  of  marry- 
ing an  authoress  was  in  store  for  me ; but  since 
that  is  to  be  added  to  my  other  blessings,  I will 
pay  due  deference  to  your  literary  proclivities ; 
you  shall  immure  yourself  in  books  all  through 
my  business  hours.  I solemnly  promise  never 
to  interfere,  excepting  when  I am  at  home,  and 
want  you  for  myself”  And  he  fondly  caressed 
the  beautiful  head  which  he  had  drawn  to  his 
bosom. 

“That  just  proves  how  much  a man  knows 
about  housekeeping.  I suppose,  sir,  in  placing 
me  at  the  he,id  of  your  establishment,  you  ex- 
pect me  to  be  an  automaton,  whose  sole  duty 
in  life  is  to  entertain  your  lordship  out  of  busi- 
ness hours,  when  you  are  at  leisure  to  be  enter- 
tained.” He  laughed  at  her  indignation,  vehe- 
mently disclaiming  all  intention  of  converting 
his  wife  into  a butterfly. 

“But,"  with  mock  seriousness,  “you  have  not 
told  me  the  name  of  your  novel." 


“1  think,”  she  answered,  demurely,  “1  shall 
call  it  ‘Penelop>e’s  Web.’” 

“In  the  name  of  wonder,  why?” 

“Because  I have  attempted  such  a herculean 
task  in  trying  to  manufacture  a hero.  It  is  a 
kind  of  patch-work  piece  of  business.  I take  a 
scrap  of  this  man  and  a scrap  of  that,  and  weave 
them  together,  in  the  vain  hope  of  making  a 
perfect  man ; but,  invariably,  1 have  to  ravel 
him  out.  Spite  of  everything  I can  do,  he  will 
have  a made-over  look.  Anybody  would  know 
at  a glance  that  he  w.as  m.ade  up  of  odds  and 
ends.  1 am  afraid  the  material  with  which  I 
have  had  to  work  is  at  fault.  Somehow,  none 
of  the  pieces  match,  however  perfect  they  may- 
be in  themselves.  Now,  can't  you  see  how  ut- 
terly impracticable  would  be  my  marriage  at 
present?” 

“I  can  not  say  that  the  obstacle  appears  to 
me  overwhelming.” 

“Men  are  so  obtuse!” — this  with  an  indescrib- 
.able  air  of  resignation.  “Listen  to  me.  By 
chance  I have  stumbled  across  a hero  in  a de- 
gree commt  il  faul.  So  far,  I have  not  had 
to  insert  a single  patch,  and  my  work  is  getting 
on  famously;  but  the  moment  my  Ctesar  steps 
off  his  pedestal,  .and  goes  to  fishing  round  in 
unheard  of  comers  for  the  boots  which  he  knows 
he  put  in  their  proper  places,  then  1 will  be 
obliged  to  begin  the  raveling  out  process,  and 
all  my  summer’s  work  will  have  been  complete- 
ly thrown  away.” 

“Mona,  you  are  incorrigible.  Wait  until  I 
get  you  back  to  the  city;  then  I will  marry  you, 
in  spite  of  yourself.  Thank  goodness,  the  rains 
will  set  in  soon,  and  force  you  to  leave  this 
out-of-the-way  place.  Pope  Valley  is  indis- 
putably lovely,  but  it  is  too  outrageously  inac- 
cessible.” 

After  this  every  allusion  to  the  subject  of  their 
marriage  provoked  from  Mona  some  such  ridic- 
ulous pretext  for  delay.  Finally,  Cameron  con- 
cluded it  was  wiser  to  let  the  matter  rest  in 
abeyance  until  her  return  to  the  city.  This 
event,  joyously  anticipated  by  the  impatient 
lover,  was  now  near  at  hand.  The  date  of  their 
departure  was  fixed  for  the  first  of  November — 
it  was  now  the  last  of  October. 

“Where  is  Miss  Mona,  Mrs.  Haviland?” 

“She  is  not  feeling  very  well  to-day,  but  1 
will  tell  her  that  you  are  here.” 

Mrs.  Haviland  was  about  to  go  in  quest  of 
her  niece,  when  that  young  lady  entered  the 
room.  Cameron  advanced  to  meet  her,  with  a 
melodramatic  air. 

“‘If  you  have  tears  to  shed,  prepare  to  shed 
them  now.’  1 have  come  to  lead  you  out  of 
your  ‘ Happy  Valley.’  ” The  tender  associations 
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connected  with  this  spot  could  not  reconcile 
Cameron  to  the  distance.  It  was  with  unfeigned 
joy  he  had  approached  the  cottage,  as  he  felt, 
for  the  last  time. 

Receiving  no  response  to  his  laughing  saluta- 
tion, he  looked  up  in  surprise.  An  exclamation 
of  dismay  burst  from  his  lips  as  his  eye  rested 
on  Mona’s  countenance.  He  had  not  seen  her 
distinctly  until  now.  The  usually  radiant  face 
was  colorless.  The  dark  circles  about  the  eyes, 
the  tightly  compressed  lips,  betrayed  intense 
suffering. 

To  her  lover’s  anxious  inquiry,  she  replied: 

“1  have  a terrible  headache.  1 came  in  only 
to  beg  that  you  will  excuse  me  to-night.” 
Then,  turning  to  her  aunt,  “It  is  nothing  seri- 
ous. 1 will  be  all  right  in  the  morning.  All  I 
want  is  sleep.  Good  night.”  As  Cameron 
opened  the  door  for  her,  she  added,  “I  will  see 
you  in  the  morning.” 

At  breakfast  she  joined  them,  asserting  that 
she  felt  much  better;  but  her  looks  belied  her 
words.  If  possible,  she  was  more  ghastly  white 
than  when  she  parted  from  them  the  previous 
evening. 

Turning  to  Cameron,  as  they  left  the  break- 
fast-room, she  murmured : 

“Come.” 

Alone  among  the  pines,  he  held  out  his  arms 
to  her. 

“What  is  it,  my  darling?” 

She  shrunk  visibly  from  the  caress.  With  a 
feeble  attempt  at  the  old  manner,  she  replied ; 

“Oh,  I am  overworked.  For  two  days  past 
I’ve  been  busy  raveling  y6u  out.” 

But  the  laugh  accompanying  these  words  died 
away  in  a sob.  Then,  without  further  attempt 
at  restraint,  she  gave  way  to  an  abandon 
of  grief.  So  alarmed  was  Cameron  at  this 
new  phase  in  her  character — he  had  never, 
until  now,  had  a glimpse  of  the  emotional  side 
of  her  nature — that  he  scarce  heard,  much  less 
understood,  the  import  of  her  words. 

“Why,  Mona,  what  in  the  world  has  hap- 
pened?” 

“Henry  Cameron,  I have  wronged  you — not 
willfully,  not  deliberately;  nevertheless  1 have 
done  you  an  irreparable  injury.  I cannot  be 
your  wife." 

“ Explain  yourself.” 

Stem,  terrible  words,  striking  terror  into  the 
girl’s  heart.  She  had  expected  a passionate 
outburst,  not  this  instant  condemnation.  As 
though  warding  off  a blow,  Mona  extended  her 
hand  in  mute  gesture. 

“One  moment,”  she  murmured.  “Do  not 
condemn  me  unheard.” 

“ Proceed.”  An  instant  had  sufficed  to  con- 
vert into  a merciless  judge  the  tender  lover. 


“ I do  not  ask  for  mercy ; I do  not  expect  for- 
giveness. Only  let  me  prove  to  you  that  I was 
weak,  not  wicked.” 

“The  usual  plea.  Well?  1 have  already  re- 
quested an  explanation.” 

F rom  his  exceeding  coldness  she  gathered 
strength.  Passion  would  have  unnerved  her. 
She  owed  him  a confession — a humiliating  one. 
It  was  easier  to  confess  to  a judge  than  to  a 
lover.  Her  voice  trembled  as  she  began : 

“My  novel  was  but  a pretext  to  postpone  the 
fulhllment  of  a promise  which  I should  never 
have  made.  I thought  the  title  would  have 
suggested  to  you  a hidden  meaning.  Like  Pen- 
elope of  old,  I had  recourse  to  this  artifice  to 
protract  my  decision,  because” — her  voice  fal- 
tered— “because  I dared  not  become  the  wife 
of  another  until  positively  assured  that  Ulys- 
ses could  never  return." 

“Great  God,  Mona  Calvert,  are  you  a wife?” 

The  hard,  set  face  was  now  livid  with  pas- 
sion. He  had  sprung  to  his  feet,  as  though 
stung  by  an  adder. 

As  the  force  of  these  words  dawned  upon  her 
comprehension  (she  did  not  consider  how  nat- 
ural was  the  inference),  the  hot  blood  surged 
into  the  face  which  a moment  since  rivaled 
marble  in  its  whiteness.  She  trembled  in  every 
limb,  not  from  fear,  but  passion.  Anger  over- 
mastered every  other  emotion.  With  flashing 
eyes,  she  exclaimed : 

“How  dare  you  insult  me  by  such  a ques- 
tion?” 

The  proud  resentment  in  voice  and  attitude 
carried  conviction  even  to  this  jealous  man.  It 
conveyed  “proof  as  strong  as  holy  writ.” 

“Thank  God,  in  this  I have  done  you  injus- 
tice. Had  you  betrayed  me  to  this  extent ” 

He  checked  himself.  “Please  go  on.  I will 
not  interrupt  you  again.” 

He  resumed  his  seat,  and  bowed  his  face  in 
his  hands. 

“To  explain  matters  clearly” — her  voice  was 
less  tremulous  now — “ I shall  be  obliged  to  enter 
somewhat  into  detail.  Certain  reminiscences 
are  absolutely  necessary  for  the  elucidation  of 
my  story.  My  mother  died  when  I was  but  an 
infant,  leaving  me  to  the  care  of  my  father  and 
his  faithful  old  housekeeper.  Our  home  was  in 
Chiles  Valley.  My  father  had  purchased  a 
ranch  in  this  locality,  a few  months  previous  to 
my  mother's  death,  intending,  at  the  mature  age 
of  thirty,  to  turn,  Cincinnatus  like,  to  the  plow. 
The  truth  is,  he  was  a man  of  literary  tastes — 
a man  of  profound  learning — and,  being  blessed 
with  an  independent  income,  he  sought  retire- 
mentt-leisure  to  pursue  his  studies.  The  ranch 
was  but  an  ostensible  excuse  for  inactivity. 
After  his  wife’s  death  he  hired  an  overseer,  and 
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shut  himself  up  in  his  library.  You  can  imag- 
ine, being  an  only  child,  how  lonely  my  life  was, 
or  would  have  been,  but  for  reasons  which  1 
will  now  explain.”  Her  voice  trembled  slightly 
as  she  reached  this  point  in  her  narrative,  and 
a slight  flush  suffused  the  cheek,  from  which 
the  unwonted  color  had  faded  out  almost  in- 
stantly. She  paused  an  instant,  then  continued  ; 
“Adjoining  our  ranch  was  one  owned  by  Colo- 
nel Lcston.  His  son,  Paul,  notwithstanding 
that  he  was  my  senior  by  five  years,  was  my 
constant  companion.  He  was  a thoughtful, 
gentlemanly  boy,  and  my  father  gladly  con- 
signed me  to  such  safe  keeping. 

“We  were  inseparable.  When  I could  hardly 
walk,  he,  himself  almost  a baby,  would  put  me 
on  his  pony  and  lead  me  all  over  the  ranch. 
By  him,  who  could  scarce  read  monosyllables, 
I was  taught  to  lisp  the  alphabet.  Until  Paul 
had  attained  his  sixteenth  year  we  studied 
together,  my  father  our  instructor,  though,  of 
course,  he  was  far  in  advance  of  me.  At  this 
period  Paul  was  sent  to  college.  This  my  first 
grief;  his  rapture,  of  course,  was  unbounded; 
but  I was  heart-broken.  In  a perfect  agony  of 
tears,  I clung  to  him.  My  tears  and  sobs  were 
contagious.  Holding  me  in  his  arms,  he  whis- 
pered: ‘Don’t  cry,  little  sister.  Pm  coming 
back  soon,  and  then  what  glorious  times  we 
will  have.’  Then  stealthily  brushing  away  a 
tear,  he  kissed  me,  and  sprang  into  the  buggy 
which  was  to  convey  him  to  the  depot.  I 
watched  until  a bend  in  the  road  hid  him  from 
my  sight;  then  my  tears  broke  out  afresh.  This 
our  first  parting.  Before  we  met  again  a year 
had  elapsed.  Meantime,  thrown  entirely  upon 
my  own  resources,  1 had  unconsciously  devel- 
oped into  a very  dignified  little  woman.  When 
we  met,  after  our  long  separation,  we  were  both 
strangely  shy  and  awkward.  1 fairly  quivered 
with  excitement  when  I heard  Paul’s  voice,  but 
no  woman  of  the  world  could  have  received  him 
more  demurely.  1 merely  offered  him  my  hand. 
He  looked  a little  surprised,  but  made  no  com- 
ment. We  had  exchanged  our  last  kiss.  To 
dwell  upon  the  incidents  which  transpired  dur- 
ing this  vacation,  or  in  those  succeeding  it, 
would  only  weary  you  with  unnecessary  detail. 
Suffice  it  to  state,  that  they  were  the  ‘golden 
milestones’  in  my  lonely  life.  Paul  still  lacked 
a few  months  of  being  twenty-one  when  he 
finished  his  course  at  the  University.  His 
father  was  not  wealthy.  He  had  his  own  way 
to  carve  in  the  world.  To  do  this  he  must 
leave  home  for  an  indefinite  number  of  years. 
This  he  confided  to  me,  his  old  play-fellow,  the 
day  of  his  graduation — the  day  which  I had 
for  years  looked  forward  to  as  the  acme  of  my 
felicity.  In  my  childish  ignorance  I had  fondly 


dreamed  he  would  quietly  settle  down  on  the 
ranch.  What  profession  he  finally  determined 
upon  is  of  no  import ; enough,  that  after  having 
been  at  home  for  a month  or  so,  the  day  for 
his  departure  w.as  fixed.  It  dawned.  We  were 
no  longer  children,  and  knew  it.  He  never 
called  me  ‘Little  Sister’  now.  A year  ago  I 
resented  this.  His  reply  was:  ‘Once  1 re- 
gretted, Mona,  that  you  were  not  my  sister; 
now  I rejoice  that  the  same  blood  does  not 
flow  in  our  veins.’  I looked  at  him  wonder- 
ingly.  I could  not  understand  his  meaning. 
Later  the  words  recurred  to  me,  and  1,  too,  was 
glad.  Through  all  of  our  separation  we  had 
never  corresponded ; both  felt  now  that  it  was 
too  late  to  begin. 

“Toconce.al  the  emotion  occasioned  by  the 
mere  thought  of  his  immediate  departure,  I 
assumed  on  this  last  day  an  unwonted  gayety. 
I had  become  quiet  only  through  force  of  cir- 
cumstances. My  real  nature  was  not  so.  Paul, 
on  the  contrary,  was  extremely  serious.  Turn- 
ing to  me,  suddenly,  he  said,  ‘Mona,  would 
you  be  content  with  “love  in  a cottage?”’  1 
knew  perfectly  well  what  he  meant,  but,  with 
the  perverseness  of  human  nature,  or  woman 
nature,  I answered : 

“‘No;  1 would  not.  I never  could  appre- 
ciate the  sublimity  of  “Bread  and  Cheese  and 
Kisses,”’  and  then  I added,  heaven  only  knows 
why, ‘I  do  not  think  any  man  has  a right  to 
ask  a woman  to  marry  him  until  he  can  sup- 
port her — not  luxuriously,  but  comfortably.’ 
This  checked  the  words  to  which  he  was  about 
to  give  utterance.  I had  deliberately  sealed 
my  fate.  I knew  it  then ; I know  it  now. 
Abruptly  changing  the  subject,  Paul  said  to 
me : 

“‘Why  do  you  so  often  wear  forget-me-nots?’ 

“1  had  a bunch  of  them  in  my  belt. 

“ ‘Because  they  happen  to  be  becoming  to  my 
style  of  beauty.’ 

“‘A  most  potent  reason.  Did  you  ever  hear 
the  legend  of  this  flower?’ 

“‘No.’ 

““‘Once  upon  a time,”’  he  began,  ‘a  pair  of 
lovers  stood  upon  a river’s  brink,  even  as  we 
stand  now  on  the  banks  of  this  stream ; like 
this,  it  was  overhung  by  a precipitous  cliff.  In 
a crevice  of  this  smooth  jutting  rock  the  maid- 
en spied  a cluster  of  these  same  blue  flowers,’ 
touching  lightly  those  I wore.  ‘She  expressed 
a desire  for  them.  Her  lover  forded  the  stream, 
scaled  the  precipice,  and  obtained  the  coveted 
blossoms.  He  had  nearly  made  the  descent 
when  his  foot  slipped;  he  saw  his  imminent 
peril,  and,  throwing  the  flowers  to  his  lady-love 
(we  presume  the  current  obligingly  bore  them 
to  her),  he  called  out ; “ F orget  me  not,  dear- 
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est,”  and  disappeared  forever  beneath  the  wa- 
ters.’ 

“I  made  some  laughing  comment,  to  which 
he  smilingly  acquiesced ; then,  taking  my  hand 
in  his,  he  seriously,  almost  solemnly,  said  : 

“‘Mona,  1 start  to-day  into  the  world  in 
search  of  “forget-me-nots.”  Those  I chance  to 
find  along  life's  highway  I will  send  you  from 
time  to  time;  but  if,  more  fortunate  than  the 
hero  of  our  legend,  1 be  spared  to  return,  I will 
Irring  you  some  truly  worthy  of  your  accept- 
ance; “forget-me-nots”  that  will  fade  only  with 
life.’ 

“I  understood  him,  and  he  knew  that  I did. 
This  was  all.  This  our  last  parting.  A couple 
of  months  after  I’aul  left  home  my  father  died 
suddenly,  leaving  me  alone  in  the  world.  The 
rest  of  my  story  you  know ; how  I went  to  my 
aunt,  whose  home  is  in  San  Francisco,  with 
whom  1 have  been  ever  since.  Five  years  have 
elapsed  since  I’aul  Leston  parted  from  me.  I 
am  now  twenty-one;  he  left  a child  of  sixteen. 
For  three  successive  years  I received  from  him 
an  envelope,  directed  in  his  own  handwriting, 
enclosing  a spray  of  forget-me-nots ; the  post- 
mark, invariably,  bearing  the  date  of  the  an- 
niversary of  our  last  meeting."  From  these  same 
post-marks  I was  kept  informed  as  to  his 
whereabouts.  Other  communication  between 
us  than  this  there  was  none. 

“Upon  the  fourth  anniversary  this  failed. 
The  fifth  brought  me  nothing.  To  say  that  1 
was  faithful  to  him  all  this  time  were  to  say 
what  is  not  true.  Could  I have  learned  any- 
thing of  him  through  his  father,  I would  glad- 
ly have  sought  the  information,  but,  after  my 
father’s  death.  Colonel  Leston  had  sold  his 
ranch  and  moved  1 know  not  where.  At  first 
I was  terrified  by  Paul’s  silence.  I say  silence, 
because  this  yearly  token  had  spoken  volumes 
to  me.  This  feeling  of  fear  was  succeeded  by 
one  of  doubt  and  distrust,  and  then  came  a 
sense  of  utter  desolation  and  loneliness.  Mean- 
time, you  came,  and  poured  at  my  feet  all  your 
wealth  of  love.  1 schooled  myself  to  believe 
that  my  childhood’s  dream  was  but  an  ideal. 
He  was  not  bound  lo  me  by  a single  tie.  Even 
had  he  married  another  1 had  no  right  to  utter 
a word.  Why  should  1 waste  my  life  in  pur- 
suing a phantom,  when  1 might  be  cherished 
and  beloved  by  a man  who,  for  aught  1 know, 
is  more  worthy  of  my  affection?  Thus  I un- 
fortunately argued,  you  know  with  what  re- 
sult.” 

She  paused,  not  knowing  how  to  tell  the  rest, 
feeling  that  she  was  aiming  a death  blow  at  the 
heart  of  the  man  who  sat  by  her  side  so  rigid- 
ly still. 

“Yesterday  1 received  this." 
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With  trembling  fingers  she  took  from  her 
pocket  an  envelope  dated  San  Francisco.  It 
contained  a spray  of  forget-me-nots.  They 
were  scarcely  faded ; without  the  post-mark 
they  would  have  carried  their  message : “Ulys- 
ses has  returned — is  already  in  port.” 

“This  is  my  confession,  Mr.  Cameron.”  Her 
voice  had  sunk  to  a plaintive  whisper.  “ I do 
not  extenuate  my  fault  — guilt  I can  not  call  it. 

1 do  not  ask  you  to  forgive  me — only  forget  me.” 

It  was  a s.ad,  wan  smile  which  met  her  eye. 

“Ulysses  did  not  claim  his  rights,  Penelope, 
until  he  h.ad  first  matched  his  skill  with  that  of 
the  other  competitors.  Let  us  each  have  a fair 
chance.  You  cannot  know  what  changes  time 
has  wrought  in  the  character  of  this  man,  who 
was,  when  he  won  your  heart,  but  a beardless 
boy;  how  can  you  tell  whether  you  h.ave  inter- 
preted aright  this  symbol?”  pointing  to  the 
dower  in  her  h.ind. 

“Hecause  the  sight  of  this  little  blossom  set 
every  nerve  to  quivering,  every  pulse  to  throb- 
bing. No,  1 will  not  add  injustice  to  injury; 
even  though  this  man  should  prove  faithless,  his 
image  is  so  indelibly  impressed  upon  my  heart 
that  it  were  sacrilege  for  me  to  accept  the  hand 
of  another.”  The  girl’s  face  flushed  as  she  ut- 
tered these  words.  She  was  conscious  that  it 
was  a humiliating  confession  for  a girl  to  make 
concerning  a man  who  had  never  in  words  con- 
fessed his  love.  Cameron  w.as  quick  to  divine 
this  thought,  and  he  was  struck  by  the  br.ave 
humility  which  dared  have  faith  in  an  unspoken 
pledge.  Rising  abruptly,  he  said : 

“ 1 will  see  you  later.” 

She  was  alone  with  her  thoughts ; they  shaped 
themselves  somewhat  in  this  wise ; A woman’s 
heart  is  an  anomaly,  even  to  herself.  In  listen- 
ing lo  its  dictates,  she  too  often  consciously, 
voluntarily,  puts  from  her  life’s  roses  and  em- 
braces its  thorns.  Had  she  done  this?  May- 
hap; she  could  not  tell. 

Hours  afterward,  when  Henry  Cameron  re- 
turned to  this  spot,  he  found  her  lying  within 
her  bower.  Like  a child,  she  had  cried  herself 
to  sleep.  Trembling  yet  upon  her  lashes  were 
the  unshed  tears.  He  bent  over  her  and  mur- 
mured low : 

“Thou  .art  now  possessed  of  a heart.  Un- 
dine, and  it  was  1 who  taught  it  to  vibrate  to 
the  touch  of  the  ‘stranger  knight.'”  A sad  re- 
nunciation, this,  of  his  own  claim. 

When  she  awoke  he  w.as  speeding  home- 
w.ird.  In  her  half  open  palm  he  had  left  these 
words : 

1 c.\nnoi  lilainc  you.  F.arewcll.  H.  C." 

“Have  you  no  word  of  welcome  for  me, 
Mona?— nothing  to  offer  but  this  little,  cold, 
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passive  hand?”  He  had  come  upon  her  sud- 
denly, unannounced.  Before  she  could  realize 
his  presence  he  had  clasped  her  hand  within 
both  his  own.  There  it  lay  imprisoned,  like  a 
snowflake — as  white,  as  still,  as  cold.  Recalled 
to  consciousness  by  his  words,  she  tried  to  with- 
draw it,  but  he  held  it  faster  yet. 

“No,  Mona;  I have  need  of  this  hand.  I 
have  not  finished  with  it  yet,”  and  he  led  her 
to  the  sofa.  “Have  you  received  my  mes- 
sages?” 

“Yes.” 

She  glanced  furtively  into  the  face  of  the 
tall,  bearded  stranger  by  her  side.  She  did 
not  venture  a second  glance.  In  the  dark  eye 
which  met  hers  she  saw  that  which  made  her 
heart  beat  as  never  it  had  beat  before — that 
which  made  the  color  come  and  go  in  her  face, 
like  waves  of  rosy  light. 

“I  have  scaled  the  precipice;  the  prize — far 
too  precious  to  intrust  to  winds  and  tides — I 
have  brought  with  me.  Will  you  wear  it,  Mo- 
na— a lasting  symbol  of  the  silent  covenant  be- 
tween us?”  And  Paul  Leston  took  from  his 
pocket  a tiny  gold  circlet ; on  the  plain  surface, 
in  delicate  tracery,  was  a wreath  of  pale  blue 
forget-me-nots. 

“Wait,  Paul,”  as,  reading  his  answer  in  her 
soft,  luminous  eyes,  Leston  was  about  to  slip 
the  ring  upon  her  finger. 


“No  fear  of  ‘bread  and  cheese’  with  our 
kisses,  sweetheart ; I left  those  adjuncts  where 
1 gathered  this.”  The  smile  accompanying 
these  words  was  reflected  on  Mona’s  face,  but 
it  faded  away  as  she  repeated ; 

“Wait,  Paul.” 

Then,  in  the  dimly  lighted  library,  she  told 
him  all — the  heart  ache,  the  doubt,  the  broken 
faith.  She  told  him  of  the  novel;  she  h.ated 
the  thought  of  it  now.  She  felt  as  though  the 
web  she  had  woven  were  a funeral  pall  for  the 
noble  man  who  had  loved  her;  bravely  she 
confessed  all.  When  she  had  finished,  Leston 
put  his  arms  around  her,  as  though  to  shield 
her  from  further  temptation,  and  whispered  : 

“I  was  mad  to  have  imperiled  my  chances 
thus.  Forgive  me,  love,  for  e.xposing  you  to 
such  an  ordeal.  I had  no  right  to  subject  your 
constancy  to  this  test.  But  1 will  insure  myself 
against  further  risk.”  With  a tender  smile,  he 
placed  upon  her  finger  a talisman. 

Meeting  Mona  one  evening,  by  chance  Hen- 
ry Cameron’s  eye  fell  upon  this  betrothal  ring. 
Too  readily  he  understood  its  significance.  He 
checked  the  sigh  on  his  lips  and  passed  on.  It 
would  be  strange  indeed  were  there  never  a 
broken  heart  in  this  wide  world — since  it  must 
be  so,  ’twere  better  a man’s  than  a woman’s — 
stranger  yet  to  find  perfect  every  web  wrought 
of  life’s  tangled  yarn.  Salue  R.  Heath. 


HENRY  HUNTLEY  HAIGHT. 


In  his  “Data  of  Sociology,”  Spencer  states 
that  “ancestor  worship  is  the  root  of  every  re- 
ligion.” To  establish  this  theory  he  produces 
overwhelming  evidence  that  primitive  men  of 
many  races  worshiped  their  defunct  ancestors. 
This  worship  extended  to  strangers,  and  even 
to  foreigners  of  marked  ability;  thus,  “A  tem- 
ple was  erected  in  China  to  the  American  filli- 
buster.  Ward ; and  in  Benares,  another  to  the 
Knglish  filibuster,  Warren  Hastings.” 

We  have  passed  the  stage  of  development 
where  we  deified  the  departed,  but  have  not 
reached  that  where  tombstones  and  funeral  ser- 
mons tell  the  whole  truth.  The  tendency  to 
eulogize  is  not  restricted  to  marble-cutter  and 
parson.  It  has  seized  historian  and  biographer, 
also.  Macaulay,  in  speaking  of  Middleton’s 
“Life  of  Cicero,”  says; 

"The  fanaticism  of  the  devout  worshiper  of  genius 
is  proof  against  all  evidence  and  all  argument.  The 
character  of  his  idol  is  matter  of  faith,  and  the  prov- 


ince of  faith  is  not  to  he  invaded  by  reason.  He  m.lin- 
tains  his  su|rersiition  with  a credulity  as  boundless  and 
.a  zeal  as  unscrupulous  as  c.an  be  found  in  die  most 
ardent  partisans  of  religious  or  political  factions.  T he 
most  ovcrwhclmning  proofs  are  rejected,  plainest  rules 
of  morality  are  explained  away,  extensive  and  importtnt 
portions  of  history  are  completely  distorted ; the  en- 
thusiast misrepresents  facts  with  all  the  effrontery  of 
an  advocate,  and  confounds  right  and  wrong  with  all 
the  dexterity  of  a Jesuit ; and  all  this,  only  that  one 
man,  who  has  been  in  his  grave  for  ages,  may  have  a 
fairer  clmractcr  than  he  deserves," 

This  tendency  to  hero-worship  impairs,  also, 
the  judgment  of  contcmpor.arics.  Friendship, 
and  even  acquaintance,  may  unfairly  afTcct  the 
estimate  of  character.  Propinquity  alone  is 
often  a potent  factor  of  error.  Reputations, 
colossal  to  contemporaries,  have  shrunk  per- 
ceptibly in  the  succeeding  generation,  and  dis- 
appeared in  the  third. 

Mindful  of  these  sources  of  error,  and  be- 
lieving that  no  investigation  is  worth  pursuing 
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except  its  object  be  to  ascertain  the  truth,  we 
give  a brief  outline  of  Governor  Haight’s  life, 
and  an  analysis  of  his  character.  The  paternal 
ancestors  of  Henry  H.  Haight,  coming  from 
England,  settled  in  Salem,  Massachusetts,  more 
than  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago.  Thence, 
leading  westward  the  tide  of  New  England 
emigration,  some  of  the  family  reached  Mon- 
roe County,  New  York,  then  on  the  frontier. 
There,  in  the  city  of  Rochester,  on  the  25th 
of  M.ay,  1825,  Henry  Huntley  Haight  was  born. 
His  father,  Fletcher  M.  Haight,  had  long  been 
a leading  lawyer  of  the  county.  His  mother 
w.as  a descendant  of  the  Camerons  of  Lochiel. 

At  the  age  of  thirteen  young  Haight  was 
preparing  for  college  at  the  Rochester  Collegi- 
ate Institute.  At  fifteen,  he  entered  Yale  Col- 
lege as  a freshman;  at  nineteen,  and  in  1844, 
he  graduated  with  high  honors.  Throughout 
his  collegiate  career  he  held  a high  pl.ace  for 
scholarship;  and  the  contest  between  himself 
and  his  competitors  for  the  highest  honor,  the 
college  valedictory,  was  extremely  close.  His 
reputation  as  a scholar  of  great  attainments 
was  handed  down  to  succeeding  classes  in  col- 
lege tradition  long  after  he  had  graduated. 

While  in  college  his  father  had  removed  to 
St.  Louis,  where  Henry  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1847.  In  1849  he  left  for  California, 
and  in  January,  1850,  at  the  .age  of  twenty-five, 
he  commenced  the  practice  of  law  in  San 
Francisco.  Associated  with  his  father  till  the 
latter  bec.ame  United  States  District  Judge  for 
the  Southern  District  of  C.alifornia,  and  after- 
ward alone,  and  with  different  partners,  Mr. 
Haight  obtained  and  held  a fair  practice.  While 
engaged  in  this  pursuit  he  was  nominated  for 
Governor  by  the  Democratic  Convention,  in 
1867,  and,  in  a spirited  canvass,  defeated  the 
Republican  candidate  by  a m.ajority  of  over 
nine  thousand.  Prior  to  this  time  he  had  never 
held  any  political  office,  nor  been  considered 
an  active  politician,  although  he  h.ad  always 
taken  great  interest  in  every  important  politi- 
cal question  which  arose. 

During  his  term  of  office  he  showed  himself 
honest,  able,  fearless,  and  independent— so  in- 
dependent that  he  alienated  many  political 
friends  who  had  pushed  his  fortunes,  and  deem- 
ed themselves  entitled  to  more  consideration 
(some,  perhaps,  to  more  compensation)  than 
they  received. 

His  administration  was  pure  and  successful, 
but  at  its  close  he  engaged  in  no  further  con- 
test for  office.  He  resumed  the  duties  of  bis 
profession,  without  money,  and  h.ampered  by  a 
large  debt,  contracted  while  eng.iged  in  poli- 
tics. Some  little  time  elapsed  before  he  re- 
gained his  former  practice,  but  eventually  he 


obtained  more,  even,  then  before  his  accession 
to  office.  He  labored  at  it  unceasingly  and 
with  patient  assiduity,  down  to  the  time  of  his 
death,  and,  during  the  hater  years  of  his  life, 
with  very  gratifying  financial  results. 

A few  weeks  prior  to  his  death,  he  men- 
tioned to  the  writer  th.at  he  had  Labored  so 
long  and  so  assiduously  that  he  felt  the  abso- 
lute need  of  rest,  and  was  looking  forward  with 
great  pleasure  to  a speedy  release  from  the  dry 
routine  of  business,  and  hoped  for  at  least  a 
year  of  relaxation  and  foreign  travel.  Obliged 
to  forego  this,  he  contented  himself  with  a visit 
to  the  Eastern  States,  .and,  soon  after  his  return, 
died  quite  suddenly  at  the  residence  of  his  phy- 
sician, on  the  second  of  September,  1878. 

Governor  Haight  possessed  an  equally  devel- 
oped and  well  balanced  brain  and  a sound 
judgment,  but  he  preferred  to  deal  with  princi- 
ples, rather  than  facts.  He  took  broad  and 
comprehensive  views  of  a subject,  looking  at  it 
in  all  its  relations.  His  mind  was  synthetic, 
rather  than  analytic.al.  His  ment.al  perspec- 
tive was  perfect.  The  propinquity  of  an  object 
did  not  deceive  him  .as  to  its  m.agnitude.  When 
called  to  act  in  any  matter  where  he  was  in 
possession  of  facts  sufficient  to  guide  his  judg- 
ment, he  decided  promptly,  and  usually  decided 
right.  His  temperament  was  so  cool  that  he 
never  lost  his  head,  therefore  he  had  alw.ays 
full  command  of  his  brain  power;  however 
novel,  unexpected,  and  perplexing  the  circum- 
stances which  suddenly  arose,  he  generally 
knew  better,  and  sooner,  than  any  one  else, 
what  should  be  done. 

In  unexpected  political  complications  his  .ad- 
vice was  sought  and  relied  on.  In  the  trial  of 
a case  he  showed  no  especial  brilliancy.  He 
w.as  not  a man  to  pluck  victory  from  defeat,  or 
to  wring  verdicts  from  an  unwilling  jury  by 
the  m.agnelism  of  his  presence  or  the  eloquence 
of  his  words.  As  a speaker,  he  was  slow,  .and 
hesitated  in  selecting  the  word  to  express  the 
shade  of  thought;  but  when  an  avalanche  of 
unexpected  evidence  threatened  to  annihilate 
his  case,  no  one  could  receive  it  with  greater 
calmness,  or  plan  more  wisely  to  avoid  its  ef- 
fect. When  sudden  election  was  to  be  made 
between  irreconcilable  theories  of  att.ack  or  de- 
fense, no  one  was  more  sagacious  in  counsel 
or  prompt  in  decision.  It  has  been  said  that 
he  was  irresolute  and  vacilhating,  and,  therefore, 
unfitted  for  the  executive  chair.  This  is  a mis- 
take. It  is  inconsistent  with  his  other  traits  of 
character.  Nor  was  he  a man  to  be  c.ajoled  or 
shaken  from  an  opinion  once  formed.  The 
true  theory  of  his  irresolution  was  this:  He 
h.ad  no  liking  for  matters  of  detail,  and  when 
called  to  examine  them  he  invariably  procras- 
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tinated.  He  delayed  the  investigation  neces- 
sary to  guide  his  judgment,  and  while  he  de- 
layed he  temporized  with  those  awaiting  his 
decision.  He  did  not  hesitate  to  decide  on  the 
facts  when  known.  He  never  abandoned  an 
opinion  once  fonned.  This  neglect  of  matters 
of  detail  and  fact  sometimes  entrapped  him  into 
difficulties  in  practice  which  many  men  of  in- 
ferior ability  would  have  avoided.  The  best 
proof  of  his  brain-power  is  the  ease  and  rapid- 
ity with  which  he  could  dispatch  the  matter 
in  hand.  Whether  it  was  a brief,  a lecture,  or 
political  platform,  he  would  dash  it  off  with  no 
apparent  mental  labor.  Once  done,  it  reiiuircd 
but  little  alteration  or  revision. 

The  greatest  defects  in  his  character,  proba- 
bly, were  a want  of  system  in  the  management 
of  petty  affairs — a thorough  aversion  to  all  mat- 
ters of  detail;  hence,  sometimes,  procrastina- 
tion in  affairs  most  urgent. 

His  conscientiousness  was  one  of  his  domi- 
nant characteristics.  Whatever  he  believed  his 
duty  he  would  do  despite  all  obstacles.  This  trait 
alienated  from  him  those  political  friends  who 
felt  aggrieved  that  they  could  not  control  his 
actions.  In  religion  an  ordained  Presbyterian 


elder,  he  was  scrupulous  in  the  discharge  of  the 
obligations  of  his  creed,  but  most  tolerant  of 
the  opinions  of  others.  His  private  life  was  so 
spotless  that  in  a campaign  of  great  heat  and 
bitterness  no  attack  was  made  upon  his  char- 
acter. He  was  wise,  without  guile;  ready,  but 
not  impetuous;  self-reliant,  self-poised;  in  sud- 
den adversities,  undismayed ; in  counsel,  saga- 
cious; in  the  dispatch  of  business,  rapid.  Cult- 
ured, but  not  pedantic;  moral, but  not  austere; 
religious,  but  not  intolerant;  amiable  in  dispo- 
sition, genial  in  temperament,  faithful  to  every 
trust,  punctually  discharging  every  obligation — 
he  has  left  a record  without  a blemish.  Wheth- 
er he  was  a great  man,  as  the  world  reckons 
greatness,  it  is  too  soon  to  determine.  Altitude 
is  best  measured  from  a distance.  To  the  State 
his  life  has  been  valuable,  not  only  in  the  direct 
teaching  of  his  e.xample,  but  in  demonstrating 
that  the  possession  of  integrity,  purity,  and 
honor  do  not  decrease  the  availability  of  polit- 
ical candidates.  This  lesson  of  his  life  is  es- 
pcci.ally  commended  to  the  attention  of  nomi- 
nating conventions.  It  is  on  a point  where 
doubts  appear  to  have  frequently  arisen. 

Philip  G.  Galpin. 


SOME  INCIDENTS  OF  THE  SEVEN  DAYS. 


We  had  been  lying  in  the  intrenchments 
thrown  up  after  Fair  Oaks  for  nearly  a month, 
the  monotony  of  our  life  being  varied  by  an  al- 
most nightly  alarm.  There  was  nothing  in 
front  of  our  guns  but  a picket  line,  and  it  was 
a very  uneasy  picket,  some  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  in  advance.  Let  us  take  one  night  as  a 
sample.  We  had  sought  our  blankets  soon 
after  tattoo,  with  a fervent  wish  that  those  rest- 
less fellows  would  keep  quiet  for  at  least  one 
night.  It  was  a warm  atmosphere,  heavy  with 
the  rank  exhalations  of  the  Chickahominy 
swamps,  and  still,  except  for  a low  mutter  of 
pent  thunder.  Toward  midnight  the  report 
of  a musket  rang  loud  upon  the  heavy  air,  fol- 
lowed by  another;  and  in  less  than  a minute  the 
rapid  crack,  crack,  crack,  and  the  fitful  flashes 
piercing  the  dark  horizon,  where  the  tangled 
underbrush  met  the  heavy  belt  of  woods,  show- 
ed that  the  picket  line  was  thoroughly  alarmed. 
.Soon  the  flashes  began  to  dart  from  the  woods 
into  the  open,  while  from  the  brush  came  an- 
swering flashes,  showing  that  our  line  was  com- 
ing in.  The  first  two  or  three  shots  awakened 
us.  After  waiting  a moment  to  see  that  it  was 


not  an  accidental  shot,  we  seized  our  boots,  and 
emerged  growling  at  the  “restless  begg.ars  that 
couldn’t  keep  quiet  at  night."  Having  brass 
twelve-pound  smooth-bore  guns,  not  effective 
beyond  one  thousand  five  hundred  yards  at  the 
best,  we  got  out  rather  listlessly,  as  there  was 
little  probability  that  we  would  be  wanted  un- 
til the  flashes  began  to  appear  in  the  open 
ground.  Then  we  rushed,  each  officer  to  his 
section,  and  found  the  men  who  slept  among 
the  guns  already  at  their  posts.  The  “crack’’ 
had  now  become  a crash,  showing  the  reserves 
were  in,  when,  from  a neighboring  embrasure, 
shot  a stream  of  vivid  light  far  into  the  night, 
and  the  sharp  treble  of  the  musketry  was 
smothered  by  the  roar  of  a heavy  field-gun. 
Sparks  of  light  darted  with  inconceivable  swift- 
ness across  the  open  space,  suggesting  light- 
ning-bugs, with  super-insect  velocity,  and.  Just 
grazing  the  nearer  flashes,  drop  among  the 
flashes  in  the  dark  line  of  timber;  and,  as  they 
seem  to  near  the  ground,  the  sparks  explode 
with  an  intense  fl.ime,  lighting  up  the  dark  trees 
for  yards  around.  Pettit,  the  best  gunner  in 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  is  shelling  the  en- 
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emy’s  pickets  over  the  heads  of  our  retiring 
men,  and  so  superb  was  his  gunnery  that  I 
never  heard  of  his  killing  a man  of  ours.  Our 
troops  would  advance  with  perfect  composure, 
with  Pettit's  shells  just  clearing  their  heads, 
and  falling  in  death  - dealing  showers  one  hun- 
dred yards  in  front  of  them.  The  firing  con- 
tinued for  some  minutes.  Then  the  crash  sub- 
sided into  cracks,  with  longer  and  longer  inter- 
vals. The  darting  sparks  became  rarer,  ceased 
entirely,  and  in  fifteen  minutes  from  the  first 
gun  silence  and  night  had  resumed  their  reign. 
This  is,  perhaps,  repeated  before  morning. 
Multiply  this  by  thirty,  and  you  have  an  idea  of 
life  in  the  intrenchments.  Then  came  Gaines’s 
Mill,  and  through  the  numerous  rumors  and 
reports  that  fly  around  the  neighborhood  of  a 
battle,  we  giithered  enough  to  know  that  Por- 
ter had  met  with  a heavy  reverse.  VVe  were 
not  surprised  when  one  F rid.ay  night,  about  nine 
o’clock,  we  got  orders  to  withdraw.  Part  of  our 
battery  accompanied  the  rear  guard,  and  we 
spent  Saturday  in  skirmishing  and  retreating. 
Evening  found  us  at  Savage  Station,  where  a 
sharp  affair  took  phace.  Nothing  could  have 
been  finer  than  the  charge  of  Sedgwick's  Divis- 
ion of  the  Second  Corps.  Our  guns  were  in 
battery  in  a plain,  entirely  open  for  nearly  a 
mile,  and  the  enemy  in  a heavy  piece  of  woods 
at  the  extremity  of  the  plain.  It  was  after  sun- 
set, and  rapidly  growing  dark.  We  heard  a 
cheer  behind  us,  and  over  our  guns  came  a long 
line,  its  front  waving  and  undulating  as  each 
regiment  pressed  forward.  Maint.aining  a gen- 
eral alignment,  on  they  went,  at  a double-quick, 
arms  sloped  diagonally  across  their  breasts  at 
what  is  tactically  known  as  “arms,  port,”  offi- 
cers in  front  of  the  line  pressing  the  e.ager  men 
b.ack  with  their  swords.  No  need  of  file-clos- 
ers to  keep  those  men  up.  The  hoarse  cheer 
running  along  the  line  marked  their  advance, 
as  they  were  lost  in  the  creeping  dusk,  until, 
from  the  edge  of  the  woods,  came  a sheet  of 
flame.  Without  a pause  the  division  threw  it- 
self into  the  fire.  A few  stragglers  from  one 
regiment  appeared,  but  the  line  of  fire  went 
deeper  and  deeper  into  the  forest,  until  the 
dist.ant  cheers  and  the  sudden  darkness  that 
closed  the  scene  told  us  th.rt  the  enemy  had 
abandoned  the  contest.  Two  guns  were  the 
trophies. 

We  slept  soundly  that  night  in  spite  of  a 
heavy  shower  that  came  soon  after  the  action 
ceased.  I was  aroused  by  an  angry  voice  in 
the  tone  of  energetic  protest.  Sitting  up,  and 

rubbing  my  eyes,  1 found  that  Captain  H 

had  just  applied  the  toe  of  his  boot  r.ather 
sharply  to  a portion  of  Lieutenant  K ’s  anat- 

omy, who,  until  that  moment,  had  been  peace- 


fully sleeping  by  my  side.  Hence  the  protest; 
for  although  our  worthy  Captain  was  something 
of  a martinet,  and  considered  the  instruction  of 
four  rather  raw  Lieutenants  his  most  obvious 
duty  next  to  looking  after  the  welfare  of  his 
batter)’,  he  was  not  in  the  habit  of  kicking  us. 

Said  Captain  H : 

“Gentlemen,  excuse  my  abruptness;  but  1 
think  if  you  will  get  up  and  take  a look  you 
will  agree  with  me  that  this  is  no  time  for  cere- 
mony.” 

We  got  up  and  took  a look.  On  either  side 
of  the  battery,  which  was  unlimbered  and  in 
position,  w.as  a long  line  which,  .at  the  first 
glance,  seemed  a line  of  battle  lying  down.  A 
second  look  showed  overcoats,  blankets,  knap- 
sacks, haversacks,  all  the  articles  which  strew 
the  p.ath  of  a retreating  army  just  as  their  own- 
ers had  left  them,  when  they  lay  down  upon 
the  line  which  they  had  been  holding  the  even- 
ing before.  Not  a living  soul  in  sight,  e.xcept 
our  tired  men  stretched  around  the  guns,  and 
the  jaded  horses  standing  in  the  h.arness,  which 
h.ad  not  been  t.aken  off  since  they  left  the  in- 
trenchments. In  the  woods  in  front  of  us  the 
rebel  bugles  were  sounding  reveille,  and  we 
could  catch  a gleam  here  and  there  where  the 
level  rays  of  the  just  rising  sun  struck  the  bar- 
rel of  a musket,  as  a thin  skirmish  line  moved 
cautiously  from  the  woods.  We  spoke  together. 

“What  does  this  mean.  Captain.?” 

“It  means,  gentlemen,  that  the  last  of  our 
army  has  been  gone  some  hours.” 

It  was  true.  The  last  brigade  of  our  infantry- 
had  left  about  eleven  o’clock,  and  the  cavalry 
rear  guard  had  followed  soon  after.  We  were 
alone  in  the  presence  of  at  least  a corps  of 
Lee’s  army. 

“Mr.  K ,”  said  Captain  H , in  the 

s.ame  calm  and  rather  quizzical  tone  in  which 
he  had  .announced  the  situation,  “hitch  up  your 
section  as  rapidly  as  possible  and  move  by  the 
flank,  slowly,  .as  if  you  were  changing  position, 
until  you  get  on  the  road” — referring  to  the 
road  to  White  0.ak  Swamp,  known,  1 believe, 
as  the  Williamsburg  Pike.  “When  you  get  on 
the  road,  take  a gallop,  and  keep  it  as  long  as 
your  horses  can  stand.  Gentlemen,  you  will 

follow  Lieutenant  K , a section  at  a time, 

and  slowly,  remember,  until  you  get  on  the 
road.  z\ll  depends  upon  the  enemy  thinking 
we  are  all  here.  That  line  of  knapsacks  may 
fool  them.” 

We  lost  no  time  in  hitching  in  and  moving 

to  the  ro.ad.  Lieutenant  K had  mounted 

his  c.annoncers  on  the  ammunition  chests.  Cap- 
tain H rode  to  the  head  of  the  column. 

“Get  off,  every  man,”  he  ordered.  “The 
horses  will  have  enough  to  do  with  the  guns.” 
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“But,  Captain,"  replied  Lieutenant  K , 

“the  men  can’t  keep  up.” 

“Mr.  K ,”  said  the  Captain,  “the  men 

must  take  their  chances.  I must  save  the  guns 
if  possible." 

We  started  at  a fast  gallop,  the  men  running 
alongside  as  well  as  they  could — and  you  never 
know  how  long  a man  can  run  until  he  is  run- 
ning for  his  life.  Still,  they  soon  fell  behind 

in  the  two  leading  sections.  Captain  H 

remained  with  my  section,  which  closed  the 
rear,  and  we  moved  more  slowly,  allowing  the 
rest  of  the  column  to  get  a long  lead.  Kort- 
unately,  the  road  was  hard,  sandy,  and  down 
hill,  pretty  much  all  the  way.  After  going  some 
distance,  we  heard  an  ominous  sound,  like  the 

far-off  tramp  of  horses.  Captain  H uttered 

one  word — “Cavalry!” 

It  was  that  we  feared.  We  could  laugh  at 
their  infantry  on  that  road.  We  concluded  they 
had  discovered  the  dummy  line  of  battle,  and 

started  their  cavalry  in  pursuit.  Captain  H 

halted  my  last  piece,  and  fi.\ed  the  prolonge.  I 
mention  this  because  it  was  the  only  time  dur- 
ing the  war  that  I knew  of  this  being  done. 
The  prolonge  was  a stout  rope,  with  a ring  at 
one  end  and  a toggle  at  the  other.  When  not 
in  use,  it  was  coiled  upon  two  hooks  on  the 
stock  of  the  gun-carriage.  When  it  was  nec- 
essary to  fire  retiring,  and  the  time  could  not 
be  spared  to  limber  and  unlimber,  the  ring  was 
put  over  the  pintle- hook  upon  the  axle  of  the 
limber  and  the  toggle  through  the  lunette,  which 
is  a hole  in  the  iron  plate  that  terminates  the 
stock.  Thus  the  gun  was  drawn  with  the  trail 
on  the  ground,  and  could  be  loaded  while  mov- 
ing, and  fired  without  detaching  the  horses,  the 
rope  allowing  it  to  recoil  without  injuring  them. 
In  this  manner  we  went,  with  the  trail  bounc- 
ing over  the  ground,  but  still  keeping  a good 
trot. 

The  men  of  this  section  had  kept  up  with 
the  guns,  while  a majority  of  the  men  of  the 
other  sections  had  fallen  behind,  blown  and  ex- 
hausted by  their  efforts  to  keep  up  with  the  gal- 
lop. A turn  in  the  road  brought  the  welcome 
sight  of  White  Oak  Swamp,  where  our  men 
were  just  throwing  the  last  planks  off  the  bridge. 
General  Richardson  had  given  us  up,  and  was 

in  a towering  rage,  for  Captain  H was  his 

Chief  of  Artillery,  and  an  intimate  personal 

friend.  Captain  H always  maintained  that 

he  was  not  notified  of  the  movement ; but  an 
aid-de-camp  of  General  Richardson  said  he 
awoke  him  at  half  past  ten,  and  gave  him  his 
orders.  As  the  officer  was  a man  of  undoubted 

veracity,  it  was  evident  that  Captain  H had 

awakened  sufficiently  to  answer  and  then  fallen 
asleep  again — nothing  strange,  either,  after  a 


night  and  day  of  marching  and  fighting.  It 
was  a narrow  escape. 

Ten  minutes  after  we  reached  the  bridge,  a 
considerable  force  of  cavalry  was  reported  on 
the  brow  of  the  hill  above  the  swamp.  Many 
of  our  men  were  missing,  and  we  concluded 
captured ; but  they  all  came  in — some  by  wad- 
ing through  the  swamp.  The  cavalry  had  passed 
some.  Too  eager  for  the  guns  to  stop  and  pick 
them  up,  the  cavalrymen  told  them  to  go  back 
and  give  themselves  up,  but  they  plunged  into 
the  woods  as  soon  as  the  cavalry  had  passed, 
and  finally  straggled  in. 

We  thought  our  labors  for  that  day  were  over. 
We  knew  the  removal  of  the  bridge  would  block 
the  pursuit  for  some  hours,  and  we  went  into 
park  on  the  side  of  the  hill,  above  the  bridge. 
The  men  threw  themselves  under  the  carriages 
to  escape  the  fierce  July  sun,  and  in  a minute 
were  sound  asleep.  How  long  we  slept,  I can- 
not say.  We  were  rudely  awakened.  Under 
cover  of  a piece  of  woods  on  the  other  side  of 
the  swamp,  the  enemy  established  four  batter- 
ies, and  opened  one  of  the  most  rapid  and  ac- 
curate fires  I have  ever  been  under.  Our  posi- 
tion on  the  side-hill  was  untenable,  and  we  lost 
no  time  in  getting  out  of  it.  When  1 say  no 
time,  1 mean  as  rapidly  as  could  be  done  with 
men  awakened  from  the  heavy  sleep  of  exhaus- 
tion, amid  the  shriek  of  solid  shot,  the  smoke 
and  noise  of  bursting  shells,  and  the  deafening 
report  m;tde  by  the  blowing  up  of  two  limbers 
in  a neighboring  battery.  We  were  soon  or- 
dered into  a new  position  by  General  Richard- 
son. The  other  battery  had  run  away  from  their 
guns,  which  stood  abandoned  until  near  night. 
We  had  to  bear  the  brunt  alone.  For  nearly 
four  hours  we  maintained  this  unequal  combat 
— one  battery  against  four.  It  seems  to  me  there 
was  not  a minute  during  these  four  hours  when 
you  could  not  see  in  the  air  the  little  cloud  of 
white  smoke  which  marks  the  explosion  of  a 
case-shot,  and,  after  the  second  of  suspense, 
hear  the  whir  of  the  leaden  rain,  or  the  harsher 
whiz  of  the  jagged  pieces  of  shell ; while  now 
and  then,  above  all  other  sounds,  would  come 
the  angry  scream  of  the  solid  shot,  as  it  flew 
over  our  heads,  or  sometimes  struck,  with  that 
horrifying  sound  in  which  you  hear  splintered 
bones  and  mangled  flesh.  I could  not  but  feel 
pity  for  the  horses.  The  men  were  grand  in 
their  splendid  energy.  The  figure  of  a No.  i — 
William  Fleming,  a hard-drinking,  quarrelsome 
Irishman — is  photographed  on  my  memory. 
Stripped  to  his  undershirt,  black  with  the  grim 
of  powder  and  sweat,  never  in  the  fierce  excite- 
ment of  battle  losing  the  mechanical  accuracy 
of  position  which  had  m.ade  him  the  admira- 
tion of  the  recruit  and  the  pet  of  the  Chief  of 
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Piece,  sending  his  sponge  to  the  bottom  of  the 
bore  with  his  shoulders  as  square,  and  leaping 
out  with  as  jaunty  a step,  and  as  knowing  a toss 
of  the  staff,  as  if  he  were  simply  astonishing  the 
last  appointed  second  lieutenant.  I ordered 
him  relieved,  and  No.  2 stepped  up  to  take  the 
staff  from  him. 

“To  the  devil  with  you!”  shouted  Fleming. 
“Bring  me  another  bucket  of  water.”  For  by 
that  time  the  gun  was  so  foul  and  hot  that  even 
his  arm  could  hardly  withdraw  the  sponge. 
Then,  turning  to  me,  he  said  : 

“F'.xcuse  me.  Lieutenant,  but  I’m  good  for  an 
hour  more,  if  you’ll  only  make  them  loafers 
keep  the  bucket  full.” 

But  the  poor  horses  stood  with  their  heads 
hanging  down,  or  lazily  nipping  the  scanty  grass; 
for  they  were  thoroughly  seasoned  to  fire,  and 
hardly  noticed  it  until  one  of  those  dull  thuds 
would  be  heard,  and  you  would  sec  one  horse 
of  a team  plunging  madly  or  st.iggering  wildly, 
or  sometimes  crashing  down,  an  inert  mass,  as 
a solid  shot  tore  through  his  entrails,  while  his 
mate  would  look  at  him  wistfully,  I even  fan- 
cied sadly,  as  if  he  were  saying,  “What’s  the 
matter,  old  fellow?” 

1 was  in  the  act  of  reporting  to  Captain 

H that  one  gun  was  so  hot  I was  afraid  to 

fire  it,  when  a large  piece  of  shell  whizzed  by 
me,  and  struck  him  in  the  thigh,  breaking  the 

bone.  Lieutenant  K assumed  command. 

Twice  did  we  fill  our  chests  from  caissons  sent 
back  for  ammunition  under  this  fire,  until  near 
dark  we  were  relieved  by  Kinzie’s  battery  of  the 
Fifth  Artillery.  That  night  I was  left  with  two 
guns  to  cover  the  retreat.  Never  mind  the 
why  and  wherefore,  it  is  not  a pleasant  thing 
to  see  the  troops  moving  off  and  yourself  left 
behind.  It  was  rendered  more  unpleasant  by 
the  noise  of  axes  and  the  glimmer  of  moving 
lanterns  in  the  swamp,  showing  that  they  were 
repairing  the  bridge,  and  by  the  nervousness 
of  the  brigade  commander  who  had  the  rear 
guard.  About  ten  o’clock  he  could  not  stand 
it  any  longer,  and  we  moved  off.  We  came  to 
where  two  roads  branched,  and  he  took  the 
right  hand  one.  One  of  my  sergeants,  who  had 
been  over  the  road  with  ammunition,  said  to 
me,  “That's  the  Charles  City  Crossroad,  and  it 
goes  right  to  Richmond.”  I rode  to  the  he.td 
of  the  column,  and  told  the  Brigadier  we  were 
going  right  into  the  enemy’s  lines.  He  had 
asked  my  advice  about  the  propriety  of  moving 
more  than  once,  but  I found  that  absence  from 
the  sights  and  sounds  of  the  swamp  had  made 
him  bold.  He  said ; 

“When  I want  your  advice,  sir.  I’ll  ask  for  it.” 

“All  right,”  said  I;  “you’re  going  to  Rich- 
mond.” 


I went  back.  In  a few  minutes  the  gallop- 
ing of  horses  was  heard  in  front,  and  several 
shots  were  fired.  The  brigade,  which  was  com- 
posed chiefly  of  raw  troops  newly  arrived,  scat- 
tered, at  the  first  shout  of  the  enemy,  into  the 
woods  on  either  side  of  the  road.  1 was  left 
alone  on  a narrow  road,  heavily  wooded  on 
either  side,  with  a few  rounds  of  canister,  hard- 
ly a shell  or  case-shot  in  the  boxes,  and  scarce- 
ly room  enough  in  the  road  to  unlimber.  1 
didn’t  make  any  attempt.  I was  disgusted,  and 
made  up  my  mind  to  go  to  Libby,  and  get  phil- 
osophical over  it.  While  I sat  there,  along  a 
road  which  intersected  the  road  we  were  on, 
but  which  we  had  not  seen  in  the  darkness, 
came  a battery,  full  jump,  the  carriages  rattling 
and  creaking.  A cheery  voice  hailed  me  ; 

“What’s  that?” 

“A  section  of  A and  C,  Fourth  Artillery,”  I 
replied. 

“What  in  Hades  are  you  doing  there?”  said 
the  voice. 

“Waiting  to  go  to  Libby.” 

“ Fall  in  behind  me,”  said  he.  “I’ve  been  in 
the  same  scrape  in  the  enemys’  lines.  I guess 
we’ll  be  all  right  now.” 

I fell  in  with  alacrity.  It  was  Battery  G, 
Second  Artillery,  Captain  James  Thompson,  a 
soldier  and  a gentleman.  We  went  at  a gallop 
for  a mile  or  two,  until  the  country  lane  became 
again  a broad  road,  and  we  found  ourselves  in 
a hurrying  stream  of  humanity.  For  several 
hours  three  columns,  if  you  can  dignify  such 
confusion  by  any  tactical  term,  poured  along- 
side of  us,  now  in  the  road,  now  in  the  fields, 
yet  no  panic,  no  rout,  simply  confusion  incident 
to  darkness,  and  the  simultaneous  actions  that 
had  been  going  on  all  day  along  the  line  of  re- 
treat. 

A battery  of  the  First  Artillery  halted  that 
night  in  a little  clearing.  The  men  lay  down, 
unhitching  their  horses,  but  leaving  them  in 
harness.  The  first  sergeant,  now  an  honored 
officer  of  the  Third  Artillery,  told  me  he  got  up 
and  walked  toward  one  side  of  the  clearing. 
He  was  halted,  and  turned  back  by  a sentinel. 
Going  toward  the  other  side,  he  was  again 
challenged. 

“Who  comes  thar?” 

The  voice  struck  him.  He  replied,  “Friend;” 
and  said,  “What  regiment  is  that?” 

The  answer  came,  “Seventh  Alabama.” 

“What  regiment  is  that  on  the  other  side?" 

“Fifth  Georgia,”  replied  the  sentinel.  “What 
battery  is  that?” 

Here  was  a situation.  The  sergeant  natur- 
ally didn’t  know  the  name  of  a battery  in  the 
rebel  army.  Hesitation  would  have  been  fatal. 
By  a lucky  inspiration  he  replied,  “One  of 
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Stuart’s  batteries,”  knowing  that  Jeb  Stuart 
commanded  their  cavalry. 

“Oh,”  said  the  other,  “then  you’s  a boss  bat- 
tery ?” 

“Ves,”  said  C . “Good  night.” 

He  immediately  awoke  the  Captain,  who 
rather  angrily  said,  “What  the  deuce  is  the 
matter  now?” 

“Excuse  me.  Captain,”  said  the  sergeant, 
“but  we  re  camped  between  a Georgia  and  an 
Alabama  regiment.” 

It  is  needless  to  say  the  Captain  got  up. 
Horses  were  hitched  in  quietly,  and  the  bat- 
tery withdrew  from  between  the  sleeping  reg- 
iments, who  never  knew  of  the  prize  that  was 
within  their  grasp. 

Next  morning  brought  us  to  Malvern  Hill,  and 
daylight  brought  order  out  of  the  confused 
mass.  My  friend,  the  Brigadier,  had  arrived. 


and  sent  an  aid  to  order  me  to  report.  But 
as  I had  been  ordered  to  report  to  him  for  a 
specific  purpose,  and  that  purpose  had  been 
completed,  I refused  to  comply,  and  spent  the 
greater  part  of  the  day  looking  for  my  batteiy. 
1 heard  it  had  been  captured,  and  I asked 
Captain  De  Russy  (Battery  K,  Fourth  Artillery) 
to  let  me  join  his  battery,  as  we  had  no  food, 
forage,  or  ammunition.  This  was  Monday 
morning,  and  1 h.ad  not  eaten  a mouthful  since 
Saturday  afternoon.  L.ate  in  the  day,  I found 
the  battery  down  under  Malvern  Hill,  on  a little 
meadow.  The  first  sight  that  greeted  my  eyes 
was  half  a dozen  drovers,  armed  with  sabres, 
pursuing  a squealing  porker;  for,  while  the  bat- 
tle w.as  raging  on  the  hill,  they  were  killing 
pigs  .and  sheep  th.at  had  been  unanimously  de- 
clared contraband  of  war. 

Edw.ski)  Field. 


WHICH  IS  BEST? 

Up  to  the  stars  yon  mountain  seems  to  rise. 

And  two  are  hastening  toward  its  distant  blue; 

One  ever  keeps  the  far-off  peak  in  view. 

With  silent  resolution  in  his  eyes. 

The  other  longs  to  reach  the  mountain,  too. 

But  oh,  the  sunshine  is  so  warm  and  sweet. 

The  birds  sing  o’er  his  head,  .and  at  his  feet 
The  blossoms  smile  through  tender  tears  of  dew. 

At  hast  they  part,  and  when  the  day  is  done, 

Upon  the  barren  mountain,  rough  ^nd  steep, 

One  rests;  and  in  the  sun-warmed  valley  one; 

And  both  lie  down  that  night  in  peaceful  sleep. 

Choose,  heart!  Two  paths  there  are — one  toil,  one  rest. 

And  they  are  Love  and  Fame — but  which  is  best? 

Seddie  E.  Anderson. 


“LIZ.” 


It  was  midsummer  time  in  the  heart  of  the 
Sierra.  All  the  air  was  full  of  quivering  heat, 
which  fell  upon  the  mountain  side,  withering 
the  petals  of  the  wild  flowers,  and  forcing  the 
ferns  to  bend  their  he.ads  and  drink  from  the 
clear  streams  that  trickled  down  the  slopes. 
The  birds,  overcome  with  the  heat,  were  too 
indolent  to  sing;  and  only  occasionally  could 
one  see  the  bright  wing  of  the  blue-bird  or 
the  red  breast  of  the  robin  as  it  darted 
through  the  air,  half  eagerly,  to  snap  at  a fly 


asleep  in  the  purple-and-white  ceanothus  thick- 
et. The  miners  put  down  their  picks  and 
shovels  to  wipe  the  perspiration  from  their 
brows,  then  lay  down  to  doze  underneath  the 
pine  shade,  for  it  was  too  hot  for  work.  They 
looked  longingly  up  at  Sugar-loaf,  whose  sum- 
mit, almost  touching  the  clouds,  seemed  so  in- 
viting and  cool.  It  stood,  like  a rock,  boldly 
out  in  relief  from  the  undulating  sea  of  foot- 
hills covered  with  dry  grass,  and  the  sight  was 
as  tantalizing  as  the  mirage  of  the  desert  to  a 
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worn  traveler.  The  dust  in  the  roads  was  yel- 
low and  thick;  and  when  the  stage  made  its 
daily  entrances  and  exits  into  and  from  Nevada 
City,  their  leaders  were  obscured  in  a fine,  pen- 
etrating mist  of  dust.  It  covered  their  flanks, 
until  they  looked  as  if  they  were  emulating  the 
poetical  bee,  who  “powders  his  wings  with 
gold.”  It  settled  over  the  passengers,  until  the 
most  renowned  physiognomist  could  not  well 
have  discerned  a line  of  distinctive  character 
in  their  dirt -grimed  faces.  Nevada  lies  in  a 
gorge  in  the  mountain,  a town  born  of  the 
mines,  and  of  mushroom  growth.  All  the  heat 
was  concentrated  in  that  spot,  and  poured  down 
in  full  vigor  upon  the  rude  cabins,  scorching 
the  leaves  of  a few  preciously  guarded  rose-bush- 
es in  the  gardens,  even  exhausting  the  energy  of 
the  hardy  pioneers,  who  were  content  to  sit  in- 
doors idly,  while  the  chickens  drooped  about 
the  yard  and  the  ducks  reveled  in  the  waters 
of  the  ravine,  which  were  very  low  and  muddy, 
for  the  sun  had  drained  it  almost  dry,  and  only 
a shallow  stream  flowed  over  the  yellow  clay. 

While  the  men  dozed,  a young  girl  worked 
steadily,  p.anning  out  dirt  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  stream,  with  her  head  bare,  in  the  scorch- 
ing sunlight  She  was  tall,  and  as  brown  as  a 
berry.  Her  eyes  were  dark  and  expressive,  and 
her  rich  auburn  hair  fell  down  her  shoulders  in 
unkempt  profusion.  Her  shoulders  were  broad, 
but  her  face  was  young — the  face  of  a child 
who  had  lived  more  in  the  years  of  her  exist- 
ence than  was  well  for  her.  She  looked  as 
Joan  d'Arc  might  have  looked  when  she  knitted 
in  the  cottage  at  Lorraine,  while  France  lay 
bleeding,  and  the  nameless  ambition  was  stir- 
ring in  her  breast.  Her  feet  were  encased  in 
an  old  pair  of  men’s  shoes.  There  was  some- 
thing pitiful  about  the  expression  of  those  shoes, 
supporting  her  slender,  bare,  brown  ankles, 
which  looked  too  slight  to  bear  such  a weight. 
They  were  aristocratic  appearing  shoes,  but 
their  original  color  was  lost,  for  they  were  tom, 
patched,  run  down  at  the  heel,  the  soles  ragged ; 
still,  they  possessed  an  air  of  gentility,  as  if 
they  had  seen  better  days.  They  turned  up  at 
the  toes,  as  if  they  shrunk  in  disdain  from  their 
surroundings.  They  rolled  over  at  the  ankle, 
as  if  they  shuddered  at  contact  with  bare  flesh, 
and  had  been  accustomed  to  silken  hose.  The 
tracery  of  arabesque  patterns  on  their  instep 
stood  out  clearly,  and  reminded  one  of  Mrs. 
Skewton’s  frippery  and  artificial  roses,  after  the 
decay  of  youth. 

Liz  did  not  mind  the  shoes,  as  she  worked, 
only  they  were  so  large  they  impeded  her  prog- 
ress, and  gave  her  a sort  of  shuffling  gait.  She 
loosened  the  handkerchief  around  her  throat, 
twisted  her  mass  of  hair  carelessly  on  top  of 


her  head,  tucked  her  ragged  calico  dress  fur- 
ther up  from  the  water,  and  shook  her  rusty 
pan  to  and  fro,  her  eyes  bent  eagerly  in  their 
search  for  particles  of  gold,  only  occasionally 
glancing  from  her  work  at  a figure  sleeping  un- 
der a tree  near  by  and  filling  the  air  with  a 
chorus  of  snores  that  reverberated  through  the 
mountains  like  distant  growlings  of  thunder. 
His  face,  which  was  redder  than  the  sun -burn, 
was  shaded  by  an  old  crownless  hat ; his  eyes 
were  weak  and  sunken,  his  hair  wiry  and  red, 
his  clothes  ragged  and  dirty;  but  he  was  a man 
of  fine  physique,  marred  only  by  a slight  stoop 
of  the  shoulders. 

“Well,  Liz,  what  luck  to-day?  I see  the  old 
dad  is  quietly  snoozing.  It  is  a burning  shame 
you  are  working  out  in  this  sun.  It  is  hotter 
than  Hades.” 

She  blushed,  as  the  speaker  came  in  view 
from  behind  a clump  of  manzanita  bushes,  but 
answered  : 

“I’m  sort  of  used  to  it.  I can’t  get  much 
blacker — and  poor  Dad’s  head  ain’t  just  right, 
you  know,  Dick.” 

Dick  whistled  significantly,  but  his  counte- 
nance did  not  express  much  sympathy  for  the 
aforesaid  head,  for  he  thought,  rightly,  whisky 
and  laziness  were  the  things  that  were  not  “just 
right.” 

Dick  Beech  was  one  of  the  numerous  crowd 
of  young  men  who  had  drifted  along  with  the 
tide  in  the  early  days,  landed  in  California,  and 
patiently  sat  down,  waiting  for  Fortune  to  come 
to  him,  instead  of  troubling  himself  to  search 
for  her.  He  counted  on  stumbling  on  a big 
thing  some  day,  so  despised  the  humble  pan- 
ning for  gold-dust,  but  somehow  or  other  he  al- 
ways managed  to  obtain  a share  of  the  world’s 
goods.  He  was  looked  up  to  as  an  oracle  of 
learning  by  the  simple  miners ; had  befriended 
“Drunken  Harry,”  as  Liz’s  father  was  dubbed 
by  his  associates,  and  so  had  earned  her  eter- 
nal gratitude.  She  was  not  accustomed  to  being 
noticed,  and  did  not  court  it,  for  the  few  women 
in  town  held  up  their  skirts  in  Pharisaical  dis- 
may when  she  passed  near  them.  The  daugh- 
ter of  a drunkard,  a girl  who  could  shoot  a deer, 
ride  a bronco  like  a man,  and  work  in  the  dig- 
gings, was  “a  thing  never  dreamed  of  in  their 
philosophy.” 

Liz  was  a waif.  Motherless  and  alone,  she 
had  flourished  like  a weed  in  rich  soil,  and  had 
grown  into  a tall,  handsome  maiden,  defiant  of 
the  laws  of  society,“free  as  the  mountain  winds,” 
a true  child  of  the  Sierra.  The  mountains  were 
her  idol,  her  sole  companions,  and  she  worship- 
ed her  dissolute  father.  His  faults  were  only 
forces  of  circumstance  to  her,  and  she  lived 
looking  forward  to  a future  when  everything 
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would  be  right.  She  had  been  taught  a little  by 
an  old  man  named  Hugo,  who  lived  a hermit’s 
life  in  a lone  cabin,  so  she  was  not  entirely  ig- 
norant ; but  Dick  Beech  was  a revelation  in  her 
life.  He  belonged  to  a class  she  saw  only  in 
her  dreams,  and  while  she  often  tre.ated  him 
scornfully,  as  she  did  the  rest,  she  reserved  a 
higher  place  in  her  heart  for  him,  because  he 
had  helped  her  father. 

“I’m  used  to  the  heat,”  she  said.  “I  like 
work,  only  there’s  nothing  to  pay  for  it  to-day.’’ 
“Come,  Liz.  Your  dad's  asleep.  Come  sit 
in  the  shade.  I want  to  talk  to  you.” 

She  shook  her  head  determinedly. 

“I  shall  stay  here  all  night,  until  I get  some- 
thing. When  I make  up  my  mind  to  do  a thing 
1 intend  to  do  it,  if  it  kills  me.” 

“De.ar,  me!  Heroism  in  calico.  A new  Ju- 
dith— a coming  Portia  of  the  Sierra!” 

“I  am  just  Liz  Byrnes.  No  fooling,  Dick 
Beech,”  she  said,  stopping  her  work,  her  dark 
eyes  sparkling,  as  if  he  had  intended  an  insult. 

“Well,”  he  laughed,  “don't  show  6ght.  It's 
honorable  company  I placed  you  in.” 

Then  he  stretched  himself  out  full  length  on 
the  dry  grass,  idly  stirring  the  water  with  a 
stick,  and  regarding  Liz  curiously. 

The  sunshine  brought  out  every  tint  clearly 
on  the  hillside — the  blue-green  of  the  pines,  the 
purple-brown  trunks,  the  gloss  of  the  madrono 
leaves  mingled  with  the  emer.ald  of  the  live-oak, 
and  the  mountains  relieved  dark  against  a sky 
of  intense  cloudless  blue.  The  granite  bowlders 
sparkled  like  monster  diamonds  in  the  strong 
sunlight,  which  beat  down  upon  Liz’s  head, 
causing  each  hair  to  shine  like  a thread  of  gold. 
She  would  have  well  served  for  a model  of  the 
vestal  Luccia  as  she  raised  the  pan  over  her 
head  to  relieve  her  arms  from  their  cramped, 
constant  motion.  Dick  Beech  lay  there,  list- 
lessly watching,  anathematizing  her  drowsy  fa- 
ther, but  never  imagining  that  he  might  relieve 
her  for  a while. 

“You  will  have  a sunstroke,”  he  said.  “I  in- 
sist upon  you  covering  your  head,  or  I shall 
borrow  that  inverted  basket  yonder  Chinaman 
has  on.  Liz,  do  you  know  that  you  are  very 
pretty?” 

She  opened  her  eyes  wonderingly. 

“You  are  as  bad  as  the  boys  who  call  me 
names.  1 have  never  looked  at  myself.” 

“1  wish  I could  paint  you  Just  as  you  are. 
Unfortunately,  1 have  never  learned  how.” 
“These  duds  would  be  pretty  things  in  a pict- 
ure,” she  replied,  touching  them.  “Why  don’t 
you  go  ’long  and  talk  to  Nancy  Brown.  I’m 
busy.” 

“ Because  you  interest  me,  and  she  don’t.  I 
like  you,  Liz,  just  as  I prefer  a wild  flower  to  a 


cultivated  one.  It’s  a matter  of  taste.  I think 
we  were  intended  for  each  other,  and  I love  you, 
Liz.” 

She  laughed,  though  her  heart  beat  fast  in 
happiness. 

“ I could  work,  and  you  be  a gentleman.  No, 
sir.  I would  like  a man  like  old  Hugo  used  to 
read  of — a knight  who  would  fight  for  me,  go 
through  everything  for  my  sake,  die,  if  need  be 
— and  kill  bears,”  she  said,  merrily.  “Dick,  I 
heard  .about  your  hunt  the  other  day.  I f I had 
h.ad  your  ch.ance,  I would  have  shot  him,  in- 
stead of  climbing  a tree.  I will  love  you  on  one 
condition : that  you  bring  me  a young  grizzly 
for  a pet.” 

“ 1 don’t  care  about  sharing  afiections,  and  I 
am  afraid  the  bear  would  be  the  strongest  party. 
Liz,”  he  said,  suddenly,  “one  of  Ham  Jones’s 
girls  is  going  to  be  married  to-night.  Will  you 
be  there?" 

It  was  intended  as  a Roland  for  her  Oliver. 
She  looked  at  him  fiercely,  her  eyes  snapping 
in  anger. 

“How  dare  you  ask  me?  I am  not  good 
enough  for  them.  Anyway,  weddings  are  curi- 
ous things.  1 see  them  dancing,  kissing ; in  a 
year  they  fight  like  wildcats ; then,  two  to  one, 
they  leave  one  another.  It’s  like  the  game  Dad 
plays,  ‘ Heads  or  Tails.’  I don’t  believe  in  wed- 
dings.” 

“But,  Liz,  suppose  two  people  love  one  an- 
other?” 

“Well,  Dick,  what  is  love?” 

“That’s  a stunner.  I don’t  know  exactly. 
It’s  a kind  of  feeling  when  two  people  care  for 
e.ach  other,  and  one  can’t  live  without  the  other. 
There  was  Abdlard  and  Hdloise,  Romeo  and 
Juliet.” 

Liz  tossed  her  head  scornfully. 

“ I can  tell  you  it  is  always  sorrow  and  trou- 
ble for  one  of  them.  I’ve  seen  too  much  of  it. 
There  was  the  b.iker’s  Lize.  She  was  in  love, 
and  stepped  around  as  if  she  was  walking  on 
eggs;  but  Tim  married  another  woman,  and, 
instead  of  eggs,  the  dust  seems  heavy  mire, 
and  now  she  is  a poor,  half-witted  creature. 
That  is  what  love  does.  Don’t  talk  to  me  of 
that  nonsense.  Weddings  and  funerals  are 
mighty  like.  Sometimes  the  first  is  a living 
death,  the  other  a restful  one.” 

A slight  wind  blew  down  from  the  summit  of 
Sugarloaf,  stirring  the  pines  into  motion,  fan- 
ning the  air,  and  creating  a purer  atmosphere. 
The  evening  shades  were  gathering,  the  color 
of  the  mountains  changing  to  a golden  purple  in 
the  setting  sun. 

Liz  pulled  down  her  sleeves,  called  to  the  fig- 
ure underneath  the  tree,  which  grunted  in  reply, 
and,  grasping  a black  bottle,  started  to  its  feet. 
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The  rags,  unfolded,  developed  themselves  into 
a resemblance  to  clothes,  and  a man  rose, 
blinking  in  the  light,  with  bloodshot  eyes,  and 
waited  until  Liz  shouldered  the  pick,  shovel, 
and  pan ; then  lazily  joined  her.  She  whispered 
to  Dick ; 

“Go.  Dad  can’t  "bide  ^ou.  He  gets  in  such 
tempers  sometimes  he  might  hurt  you.” 

So  Dick  obediently  slipped  back  through  the 
thicket  from  which  he  had  come. 

“Got  anything  to-day.  Lazybones?"  he  growl- 
ingly  asked. 

“Not  much.  Dad,”  Liz  answered,  gently;  for 
her  voice  always  changed  when  she  spoke  to 
him,  because  she  thought  he  was  infirm,  and 
she  willfully  closed  her  eyes  on  his  imperfec- 
tions. They  walked  together  up  the  lonely  path 
to  their  board  shanty,  which  stood  across  the 
ravine  opposite  the  town,  in  a grove  of  madrono 
trees ; and  no  miner  ever  possessed  such  a rick- 
ety, desolate  old  cabin  as  “Drunken  Harry,” 
and,  like  its  owner,  it  looked  as  if  it  was  intox- 
icated and  on  its  last  legs.  The  planks  were 
nailed  on  the  frame  unevenly,  at  a tipsy  looking 
angle ; the  nails  were  half  out,  as  if  bound  for  a 
spree,  and  the  shingle  roof  was  patched  in  une- 
ven heaps  with  cloth,  boughs  of  trees,  odd  bits 
of  lumber,  and  piecei  of  tin,  until  it  appeared 
as  if  it  were  suffering  from  a mild  form  of  delir- 
ium tremens.  Handsome  Liz  looked  as  much 
out  of  her  sphere  in  this  hovel  as  a queen  in  a 
stable -yard,  or  a yellow  primrose  growing  out 
of  the  barren  rock-cliffs  by  the  sea. 

“Dad,”  she  said,  leading  him  in,  “don’t  take 
any  more  of  your  medicine  to-night — it  makes 
you  so  cross.” 

“ Shut  up,  girl ; ’tend  to  your  pertatoes.  This 
is  the  stuff  puts  life  into  a fellow.  When  I feels 
sick  or  down  sperited  I Jest  takes  a sip  from 
this  bottle,”  patting  it  affectionately;  “then  I 
feels  straight,  and  says  to  myself,  ‘ Harry',  you’re 
a gentleman.’” 

Liz  went  into  the  house  while  he  continued 
talking  to  himself  in  a maudlin  way.  She  sus- 
pected the  quality  of  the  medicine,  but  would 
not  say  anything,  because  he  was  her  father, 
and  was  the  only  person  in  the  world  near  to 
her,  the  only  one  who  had  ever  spoken  kindly 
to  her  during  the  lonesome  eighteen  years  she 
had  lived  in  the  world.  The  women  in  the 
town  were  unkind  to  her,  and  avoided  her  as 
they  would  a crotalus  on  the  mountain  rocks, 
so  she  lived  a strange  life,  alone  with  nature 
and  a drunken  father.  She  had  learned  the 
lesson  of  silence,  and  however  hard  she  work- 
ed, how  heavy  soever  her  burdens,  she  never 
complained. 

“ Dad,  supper  is  ready,”  she  called. 

“Ugh.”  he  growled;  “a  few  ashy  pertatoes.” 


“There's  a bit  of  meat  for  you.” 

“That’s  well.  Your  pore  dad’s  sick,  Liz; 
you  wouldn’t  take  it  from  him,  would  you?” 

“No,”  she  replied,  pushing  the  morsel  to- 
ward him. 

“I’m  going  dow’n  town ; mind  you  keep  close 
to  the  shanty.  Got  any  dust  ’bout  you?” 

She  took  the  little  she  had  found  from  her 
pocket,  and  looked  at  him  beseechingly,  laying 
her  hand  on  his  arm. 

“Do  you  think.  Dad,”  she  said,  looking  up 
into  his  face,  “that  you  need  more  medicine^ 
slightly  emphasizing  the  word.  “This  is  all  I 
have  for  bread,  and  we  have  no  more  in  the 
house.” 

He  pushed  her  roughly  from  him,  and 
whined : 

“You’d  let  your  pore  old  dad  die,  and  you’d 
never  keer.” 

She  handed  him  the  pieces  silently,  and  went 
out  of  the  room,  while  he  slunk  down  the  trail 
quickly,  toward  the  town,  for  his  throat  was 
dry  and  parched,  burning  for  liquor  to  moisten 
and  relieve  it. 

Tears  gathered  in  her  eyes  as  she  watched 
his  shambling  hgure  dis.appear  down  the  slope, 
but  she  brushed  them  away  impatiently,  and 
returned  to  the  house  to  straighten  up  a bit, 
which  did  not  take  her  long,  for  Liz  had  not 
been  taught  that  great  principle  “which  is  akin 
to  godliness.” 

She  went  out  and  sat  down  on  a stump  of  a 
pine  tree  which  stood  near  the  door.  The  air 
was  sweet  and  balmy,  redolent  with  pine  fra- 
grance and  odor  of  plumy  buckeye  blossoms. 

The  feverish  heat  was  gone.  Nature’s  pulse 
beat  faster,  and  a pleasing  cool  reigned  over 
valley  and  mountain.  Venus  peeped  over  the 
tops  of  the  pines,  and  peered  down  upon  the 
girl  sitting  all  alone  in  the  forest.  The  new 
moon,  bent  like  Diana’s  bow,  shone  in  the 
skies,  while  all  around  clustered  myriads  of 
bright  stars,  like  golden-winged  bees  round  a 
wondrous  tropical  bloom.  The  lights  twinkled 
down  in  the  town  like  glow-worms’  lanterns, 
and  the  breeze  wafted  up  to  the  hights  faint 
echoes  of  laughter  and  merry  life.  Liz  gazed 
at  the  stars,  and  wondered  “if  beings  who 
lived  up  there  ever  were  poor  and  lonely  as 
she  was.”  Hugo  had  told  her  “they  were  other 
worlds,”  and  she  conjured  up  many  fantastic 
fancies  in  her  mind  in  regard  to  their  inhabit- 
ants. “They  were  so  bright,  people  must  be 
happy  there,”  she  sighed.  “There  is  so  much 
misery  here,  I know  the  world  can  not  shine 
like  that.” 

Poor  child,  she  had  not  learned  that  the 
deepest  sorrow  is  oft  concealed  ’neath  the  most 
dazzling  light. 
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She  looked  down  at  the  town,  and  rebellious 
thoughts  stirred  in  her  breast  as  she  thought 
of  Dick  Beech  and  his  pretty  speeches.  Put- 
ting a shawl  over  her  head,  she  concluded  that 
she  would  go  down  and  see  the  wedding,  where 
she  could  see  him  also.  She  walked  down  the 
hill,  crossed  the  narrow  flume  that  spanned  the 
ravine,  and  went  to  the  house  where  the  merry- 
making was.  It  was  a regular  miner’s  wedding. 
The  fiddler  was  sitting  on  a chair,  placed  on 
an  old  dry-goods  box,  busily  spinning  off  reels, 
Tom  Tuckers,  various  medleys,  and  calling  out, 
“Alaman  right,  alaman  left.”  Some  miners, 
who  had  slept  in  the  day-time,  were  dancing 
in  their  very  best  style,  cutting  innumerable 
pigeon-wings,  as  they  swung  their  partners. 
The  windows  were  open,  and  Liz  crowded  close 
to  the  wall,  watching  Dick  Beech  eagerly,  as 
he  danced  gracefully  with  the  rural  belles. 
Her  eyes  burned  with  jealousy  as  she  watched 
him  look  at  Nancy  Brown  with  the  same  ten- 
derness he  had  bestowed  on  her  in  the  after- 
noon, and  she  felt  as  if  she  could  gladly  plunge 
a knife  into  Nancy’s  heart.  “Indian  blood 
flowed  in  Liz's  veins,”  they  said,  and  surely  she 
possessed  a haughty,  deep,  passionate  nature 
that  might  well  have  descended  to  her  from 
an  Indian  princess.  She  watched  them  as  they 
played  games  and  drank  wine.  The  noise  grew 
louder,  the  men  more  hilarious,  and  when  the 
fiddler  called  out,  “Salute  your  partners,”  they 
availed  themselves  of  a liberal  interpretation, 
and  imprinted  a rousing  kiss  on  each  buxom 
maid's  lips.  She  did  not  know  how  long  she 
watched,  but  the  company  showed  signs  of  dis- 
persing ; so  she  stole  away  home.  When  she 
reached  the  bottom  of  the  hill  she  noticed  a 
light  burning  in  the  cabin,  and  her  heart  almost 
stood  still,  for  she  knew  her  father’s  moods 
were  not  pleasant  after  he  had  been  indulging 
too  freely  in  “medicine.”  As  she  came  near 
she  saw  him  walking  back  and  forth,  looking 
very  savage,  but  Liz  did  not  know  what  terror 
was ; so  she  went  boldly  in. 

“Where  hev  you  bin  this  time  o’  night?”  he 
growled,  showing  his  teeth  like  a wild  animal. 
“A  pretty  time  fur  an  honest  gal  to  be  prowlin’ 
round  the  country.” 

He  came  near  to  her,  raising  his  arm  as  if  he 
would  strike  her,  but  she  looked  him  steadily 
and  defiantly  in  the  eyes.  “It’s  no  matter;  I 
am  used  to  looking  out  for  myself.” 

“A  fine  care  you’d  take.  They  are  talkin’ 
’bout  you  an’  that  curly-headed,  smooth-tongued 
chap  down  town ; and  1 tell  you,  Liz  Byrnes,  ef 
I ketch  him  round  here.  I’ll  crack  his  head 
quicker  than  you  ken  say  ‘Jack  Robinson.’” 

She  did  not  answer,  only  bit  her  lips  to  keep 
down  the  angry  words. 


“You  defy  me,  do  you.  I’ll  show  you.” 

Then,  in  a sudden  fit  of  rage,  he  picked  up  a 
gnarled  manzanita  stick  and  struck  her.  Its 
aim  was  sure.  It  hit  her  on  the  shoulder,  and 
the  blood  oozed  through  her  thin  calico  gown. 
He  looked  at  her  as  if  half  afraid.  She  started 
to  speak.  Her  face  turned  deadly  pale,  while 
the  red  blood,  slowly  dropping,  stained  her 
dress.  A look  of  hatred  flashed  in  her  eyes; 
then  she  turned  away  silently,  wiped  off  the 
blood,  while  he  went  into  the  next  room,  as  if 
afraid  to  meet  her  gaze.  It  was  the  first  time 
he  h.ad  struck  her.  He  h.ad  cursed  her,  but  the 
sound  was  familiar  to  her  ears.  And  that  one 
cut  entered  into  her  soul,  and  she  felt  she  could 
never  forgive  him. 

The  next  morning  she  went  to  her  work  as 
usual,  but  he  sneaked  off  down  town  before  she 
was  up.  The  July  sun  had  gathered  a renewed 
force,  but  she  worked  sullenly  on,  only  stop- 
ping once  in  a while  to  pour  some  water  on  her 
throbbing  head.  The  heat  was  so  intense  a 
steam  arose  from  her  damp  hair.  She  worked 
savagely,  trying  to  stifle  the  bitter  feelings  in 
her  heart,  which  hurt  far  more  than  the  burning 
pain  in  her  shoulder. 

“Harry's  Liz  h.as  struck  a good  streak  to- 
day,” the  miners  said,  as  she  found  an  unusual 
quantity  of  dust,  but  she  never  heeded  nor  an- 
swered them. 

Dick  Beech  sauntered  down  about  the  usual 
time  in  the  afternoon. 

“How  does  it  go,  Liz?” 

She  vouchsafed  him  no  answer. 

“Liz,  what’s  the  matter?  Sulks  to-day?” 

Still  no  answer.  She  kept  on  steadily  work- 
ing. 

“Don’t  be  so  hard  on  a fellow.  It’s  so  con- 
foundedly hot,  I wanted  sight  of  you  to  refresh 
me.” 

She  lifted  her  eyes  for  the  first  time,  and 
looked  at  him  with  a peculiar  searching  expres- 
sion, and  answered : 

“1  should  think  you  could  find  refreshment 
nearer  home.  Nancy  Brown  is  good  enough 
for  some  folks  to  look  at.” 

“O  jealousy,  thy  name  is  woman !”  he  laugh- 
ed. “Why,  Liz,  your  little  finger  is  worth  her 
whole  body.  But  you  know,”  he  continued, 
stroking  his  mustache,  “a  fellow  has  got  to 
have  some  fun.  He  can’t  sit  in  a comer.  Some 
day,  when  I get  rich,  it  will  be  different.  What 
makes  you  look  so  fierce.  I believe  you  would 
be  equal  to  the  Moor  of  Venice,  if  I loved  any- 
one else,  and  smother  me  like  he  did  poor 
Desdemona.” 

“1  could  smother  you,  or  kill  you,  Dick 
Beech,  if  you  were  false  to  me.  I suppose  I’m 
not  good  enough  for  the  likes  of  you,  but  none 
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of  them  will  love  you  any  better,  Dick,”  and 
her  expression  grew  tenderer  as  she  said  the 
words. 

“1  wish  you  didn’t  have  such  an  awful  tem- 
per.” 

And,  privately,  Mr.  Richard  Reech  did  think 
he  was  too  good  for  poor  Liz  Ryrnes. 

They  were  attracted  toward  each  other  by 
the  law  of  opposition.  She  was  handsome  and 
strong.  He  was  polished  and  weak,  and  an 
ardent  admirer  of  the  beautiful,  and  kind  to 
her;  so  she  placed  him  in  a niche  of  her  heart, 
with  her  father,  like  the  priests  do  the  images  of 
the  saints  in  the  cathedral,  giving  them  each  a 
shrine  above  the  world  below. 

“What  is  that  stain  on  your  dress?  It  looks 
like  blood.  Has  anybody  hurt  you?” 

“No,”  she  answered,  looking  away  from  him. 
"I  only  fell  down  on  a stone  and  cut  myself.” 

She  despised  a falsehood,  but  was  too  loyal 
to  expose  her  old  father,  even  to  the  man  she 
loved. 

“ Liz,  if  it  were  not  for  your  father,  we  would 
be  married.” 

“Yes?”  she  said,  drearily. 

“But  1 could  never  stand  him.” 

“The  knights  Hugo  read  of  stood  everything 
for  the  lady  they  loved.  They  killed  giants, 
overcame  dragons.  They  were  strong  to  stand 
everything,  and,  Dick,  they  would  have  waited 
patiently,  with  brave  hearts.  Poor  old  Dad 
would  not  trouble  you.  1 am  proud  of  him. 
You  don’t  know  him  as  1 do.” 

“In  this  nineteenth  century,  Liz,  knights  are 
not  as  plenty  as  blackberries.  The  Round  Ta- 
ble is  a romante,  after  all.  Their  wonderful 
Sir  Launcelot  and  Galahad  were  not  so  fine, 
for  they  were  human.” 

“But,”  she  said,  earnestly,  the  color  creeping 
into  her  cheeks  like  the  rosy  alpen  glow  over 
summits  of  the  mountains  in  the  eventide, 
“people  don’t  need  to  fight  battles  with  their 
hands,  old  Hugo  says.  The  beasts  are  in  the 
heart  we  must  conquer.  Sometimes  1 feel  as 
if  a lion  were  caged  in  mine,  and  it’s  hard  work 
to  keep  him  quiet.” 

Tlien,  as  if  half  confused  at  her  confession, 
she  worked  on. 

“Life  is  long  enough  without  so  much  trou- 
ble. 1 will  sec  you  again.  1 must  go,  for  1 
have  an  engagement.” 

Liz  nodded  “Good  bye”  cheerfully,  and  her 
heart  felt  lighter  as  she  went  home  in  the  even- 
ing. The  cabin  was  deserted,  no  signs  of  her 
father  anywhere,  but  she  lighted  a fire,  and 
tried  to  cook  an  inviting  meal.  She  waited  for 
an  hour;  still  he  did  not  come,  and,  being  tired 
from  her  work,  she  laid  down  on  her  cot,  and 
fell  fast  asleep. 
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When  she  awoke  it  was  dark,  and  the  mo<m 
was  shining  in  her  face.  She  looked  out  of 
the  door,  down  the  long  aisles  of  pines,  but  he 
was  not  there.  The  night  was  misty,  so  she 
thought  she  would  walk  down  to  the  flume, 
where  he  usually  crossed,  and  wait  for  him 
there.  She  sat  there  for  hours,  it  seemed,  until 
at  last  she  saw  his  familiar  form  approaching. 

He  was  staggering  more  than  usual.  His  gait 
was  very  unsteady.  Liz  rose,  and  called  to 
him : 

“ Don’t  cross.  Go  up  to  the  bridge.” 

But  he  answered  her  with  an  oath,  and  step- 
ped on  to  the  narrow  inclosed  flume,  which  was 
just  the  width  of  a plank.  Liz  started  to  go  to 
him,  but  he  waved  his  hands  wildly,  command- 
ing her  to  “Go  back.” 

Through  fear  for  his  safety,  she  obeyed.  Her 
heart  beat  fast  as  she  watched,  with  strained 
eyes,  through  the  darkness,  and  saw  his  form 
swaying  from  one  side  to  the  other.  The  moon 
had  gone  down,  and  it  was  quite  dark.  She 
saw  him  stumble,  and  regain  his  balance.  He 
reached  the  middle.  She  breathed  more  free- 
ly. He  stopped,  and  commenced  gesticulating. 
Throwing  his  arms  up,  he  missed  his  balanot, 
and  fell;  and  Liz  heard  a sickening  sound  as 
he  struck  the  rocks  below.  He  groaned  once, 
and  all  was  perfect  silence — a terrible  quiet. 

Sbe  stood  on  the  bank  alone,  as  one  petrified. 

She  tried  to  move.  Her  limbs  seemed  bound 
with  icy  chains.  At  last  she  screamed,  and 
scrambled  down  the  steep  declivity  as  rapidly 
as  possible.  Her  cries  reached  the  ears  of  a 
passing  miner,  and  he  hastened  to  the  spot, 
and  peered  down  into  the  darkness  with  his 
lantern.  Liz  was  sitting  there,  helplessly  hold- 
ing her  father  s head  on  her  lap,  and  beseeching 
him  to  speak.  The  man  went  to  her,  and  felt 
old  Harry’s  pulse. 

“It’s  all  up  with  him.  Wait  till  I git  some 
help.  How  did  you  find  him?” 

“ Lying  with  his  face  in  the  water.  But  he 
is  not  dead.  It  was  so  shallow,  and  he  has 
only  one  cut  on  his  he.ad.  He  is  not  dead,  not 
I dead,”  she  cried,  wildly. 

The  miner  shook  his  head,  and  said,  roughly, 
but  kindly : 

“I’ve  seen  ’em  drown  in  an  inch,  when  the 
Jim-Jams  was  on  'em,  and  it’s  as  good  to  ilie  by 
water  as  whisky.” 

Liz  wrung  her  hands,  but  she  could  not  cry, 
and  her  eyes  burned  like  fire.  The  miner  ob- 
tained assistance,  and  they  bore  the  lifeless 
body  to  the  cabin,  and  proffered  their  rude  help, 
but  she  preferred  to  be  left  alone.  There  was 
no  woman’s  hand  to  soothe  or  comfort ; not  one 
came  near  to  whisper  words  of  consolation  to 
relieve  her  aching  heart.  She  hoped  Dick 
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would  come  to  her,  but  she  was  left  entirely 
alone  with  her  dead,  and  when  the  men  came 
to  bury  him,  they  said  : 

“She  was  so  white,  it  was  hard  to  tell  which 
was  the  corpse.” 

She  grieved  for  him  passionately,  mourned 
because  she  could  not  tell  him  she  forgave. 
Her  pan  lay  idle  in  the  corner;  money  was  so 
little  to  her  that  she  had  no  incentive  to  work ; 
still,  unless  she  roused  herself  she  must  starve. 
So  she  started  out  one  afternoon  more  with  the 
secret  hope  of  seeing  Dick  than  with  any  other 
object.  She  looked  white  and  worn,  a mere 
shadow  of  herself,  walking  in  the  sunlight,  like 
some  poor,  lost  soul,  out  of  place  in  the  world. 
She  sat  down  on  the  bank,  but  a familiar 
whistle  startled  her,  which  brought  the  color 
into  her  cheeks. 

“Hallo,  Liz,”  he  exclaimed;  “so  you  have 
crawled  out  of  your  shell  at  last.”  His  face  had 
an  uneasy  expression.  “I  thought  I wouldn’t 
disturb  you,”  he  said,  half  apologetically.  “I 
could  not  do  any  good,  and  1 hate  funerals, 
and  such  reminders.  Now,  Liz,  what  are  you 
going  to  do?” 

She  looked  at  him  earnestly,  but  he  turned 
away,  on  pretense  of  plucking  a cluster  of  man- 
zanita  berries  that  hung  above  his  head. 

“I — well — ” he  said,  stammering;  “the  fact 
is.  I’m  too  poor,  Liz.  We  must  wait  for  a while 
still.” 

A disappointed  expression  stole  across  her 
face  for  a moment ; then  she  replied  simply : 

“I  can  wait,  Dick.” 

O woman ! thy  faith  is  infinite,  thy  heart 
long  enduring,  long  suffering;  when  love  en- 
ters it  is  bliiui,  and  secs  not  fault  or  defect  in 
the  loved  one — only  content  to  be  happy,  even 
in  waiting.  Liz  took  up  her  work,  and  said  to 
herself : 

“1  shall  work  for  Dick;  now  I will  have 
another  object.” 

.August,  with  its  heat,  passed  by,  and  the 
few  orchards  were  laden  with  ripe,  red-checked 
peaches  and  golden  pears,  a fortune  to  their 
possessors  in  the  early  daj  s of  California,  when 
peaches  and  pears  sold  for  a dollar  apiece. 
Gold  was  more  plentiful  than  fruit.  Septem- 
ber breezes  were  cooler,  and  the  young  quail 
filled  the  canons  with  the  whir  of  their  wings, 
and  the  dog- wood  fruit  clustered  ripe  and  red 
as  berries  of  coral,  and  the  dry  grass  waved 
long  and  yellow  in  the  sunlight. 

One  morning  Liz  went  down  town  to  obtain 
some  supplies,  for  Dick  had  sent  her  some 
money  as  a present  by  a boy  th:it  day.  She 
saw  knots  of  men  gathered  in  the  street,  dis- 
cussing something  very  excitedly.  She  went 
into  a store  and  asked : 


“What  is  the  matter?” 

“They  jest  took  Dick  Ilecch  up  to  the  cala- 
boose for  stealin’  Long  Tom  s pile  last  night, 
who  lives  above  you,  and  they  are  going  to  try 
him  right  off.  Better  go  down  to  the  court- 
house. He  is  a triflin’  sort  of  chap  anyhow.” 

Liz  put  down  her  purchase,  took  up  the 
money,  and  walked  out.  She  saw  a miner  she 
knew. 

“Is  this  true  1 have  heard?”  she  asked. 

“Bet  ycr,  it  is.  There's  bin  lots  of  thievin' 
done  here  lately.  1 hope  they’ll  string  him 
up.'’ 

She  turned  away  and  followed  the  stream  of 
men,  women,  and  children  who  were  running 
toward  the  large,  wooden  .court-house.  A 
crowd  was  already  gathered  there,  the  Judge 
seated  on  a platform,  the  prisoner  on  one  side, 
the  two  attorneys  on  the  other — miners  who 
possessed  a smattering  of  law,  law  suited  to 
their  prejudices,  who  were  acting  for  the  prose- 
cution and  defense.  The  Court  preserved  a 
semblance  of  order.  The  jury  w.is  impaneled, 
the  men  constituting  it  of  course  were  miners, 
and  their  threatening  looks  toward  the  prisoner 
at  the  bar  did  not  tend  to  reassure  him.  Liz 
stood  in  the  back  of  the  room,  white  as  mar- 
ble, listening  breathlessly.  Dick  sat  with  his 
head  bowed,  trembling  like  a man  with  the 
ague.  The  prosecuting  witness  was  called. 

Long  Tom  shutfled  up,  attired  in  his  Sun- 
day best,  a suit  of  butternut,  which  his  hair  and 
eyes  matched  exactly,  proclaiming  his  descent, 
unmistakably,  “from  Pike  County,  Missoury.” 
He  appeared  as  uneasy  as  a young  barrister 
wrestling  with  his  maiden  speech. 

“ Wtial,”  he  begtin,  “1  jest  handed  over  the 
dishes  and  truck,  fur  Topsy,  my  dawg,  to  lick, 
when  1 thought  uf  somethin’  I wanted  down 
town,  so  1 left  my  pile  in  an  ole  sack  under  the 
bed,  some  lumps  and  pieces  of  silver,  ’bout  a 
handful,  I reckon.  I was  gone  jest  ’bout  an 
hour.  When  I come  in  the  b;ig  was  in  the 
middle  of  the  floor.  I tuk  it  up  and  shook  it. 
It  was  empty  as  Job’s  turkey,  and  I’d  seen 
Dick  Beech  skulkin’  ’round  thar  a while  be- 
fore, and  no  one  else  was  near.  I’d  know  that 
silver  this  side  uf  Halifax,  cause  I cut  an  X, 
my  mark,  on  the  four-bit  piece.” 

Liz  started,  and  looked  at  the  money  in  her 
hand.  There  was  the  mark,  ill  cut  and  jagged, 
but  plain  as  day.  She  closed  her  fingers  tight- 
ly over  the  pieces,  and  a faintness  came  over 
her.  She  staggered,  caught  hold  of  a bench 
near,  for  now  she  knew  Dick  Beech  was  a 
guilty  man,  a criminal,  and— she  loved  him. 

Long  Tom  descended  from  the  stand  with 
a well  satisfied  air.  The  attorney  for  the  de- 
fense spoke  a few  moments,  evidently  as  a mat- 
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ter  of  form,  for  his  arguments  were  weak  and 
lame,  showing  his  spirit  was  not  in  his  work. 
The  jury  returned,  and  rendered  their  verdict 
of  guilty.  The  Judge  said ; 

“Prisoner  at  the  bar,  the  court  has  found, 
when  a man  is  guilty  of  the  crime  of  theft,  he 
should  be  hanged  by  the  neck  until  he  is 
dead.” 

Being  prompted  by  a man  standing  near,  he 
hurriedly  added,  “M.ay  God  have  metcy  on 
your  soul.”  This  was  a first  case,  and  the  hon- 
orable Judge  was  not  quite  posted. 

“Do  you  know  any  reason  why  the  law 
should  not  take  its  course?” 

A hush  fell  upon  the  crowded  room,  and  they 
looked  intently  at  the  prisoner,  who  never  lifted 
his  head.  The  flies  buzzing  in  the  sunshine  on 
the  window-pane  were  the  only  sounds  that 
broke  the  intense  silence.  The  expression  on 
the  faces  of  the  people  was  as  eager  as  that  of 
the  spectators  in  old  gladiatorial  conflicts,  for 
the  animal  was  rising  in  their  natures,  and  they 
thirsted  for  blood.  The  Judge  repeated  his 
question.  Dick  lifted  his  head,  looking  hag- 
gard and  appealingly  toward  the  crowd,  as  if 
seeking  sympathy,  but  there  was  none  for  the 
guilty  in  all  those  upturned  faces.  Before  he 
could  reply,  Liz  pushed  her  way  through  the 
crowd,  and  stood  before  the  Judge,  who  regard- 
ed her  sternly.  Two  bright  spots  burned  on 
her  cheeks.  She  looked  straight  at  Dick  when 
she  spoke,  and  the  people  listened  breathlessly. 

“If  it  please  your  honor,  I am  guilty,”  she 
s.aid,  proudly,  looking  steadfastly  at  Dick.  A 
gleam  of  joy  and  relief  passed  over  his  counte- 
nance. The  color  died  from  her  face;  a weary 
look  came  into  her  eyes. 

“Does  the  man  recognize  this?”  she  said, 
holding  out  a few  dollars  in  her  hand. 

Tom  came  forth.  “Yes,”  he  said,  joyfully; 
“that’s  my  mark.  I could  swear  to  it.” 

Dick  covered  his  face  with  his  hand,  and 
would  not  look  at  her,  but  her  eyes  never  left 
him,  looking  at  him  .as  if  she  could  read  right 
through  his  cowardly  soul. 

“1  am  willing  to  die.  Judge;  only  let  it  be 
soon.  You  shall  have  the  rest.  Only  let  me 
speak  once  to  this  innocent  gentleman.” 

Groans  of  derision  burst  from  the  crowd.  A 
boy  threw  a stone,  which  struck  her,  but  she 
stood  there  as  if  she  had  been  a carved  statue, 
and  did  not  utter  a word. 

“Bad  blood,”  “Bad  stock  coming  out,”  she 
heard  them  say,  and  there  was  not  one  voice  in 
all  the  town  lifted  in  pity  or  sympathy  for  her. 

“ What  you’ve  got  to  say,  say  quickly,”  com- 
manded the  Judge. 

She  went  to  Dick,  and  whispered  to  him. 
He  tried  to  kiss  her  hand,  but  she  snatched  it 


quickly  away,  rubbing  it  as  if  his  touch  contam- 
inated it. 

“You  will  find  everything  in  my  cabin  to- 
night,” she  said,  quietly,  to  the  Judge.  “1  have 
nothing  more  to  say.  1 am  guilty.” 

Dick  Beech  walked  out  of  the  room  a free 
man.  He  was  pitied  .and  praised,  while  she 
was  reviled  by  every  tongue,  and  he  did  not 
even  say  a word  in  defense  of  her.  As  the  offi- 
cer was  escorting  her  to  jail,  they  passed  by  a 
door  of  a saloon  where  he  was  in  the  act  of 
drinking.  The  glass  was  raised  to  his  lips. 
She  merely  glanced  at  him,  but  there  was  a 
world  of  love,  misery,  disappointment,  and  re- 
proach in  that  single  look.  He  let  the  glass 
fall.  It  shivered  in  a thousand  atoms,  the 
brandy  stained  the  floor,  and  he  went  home  to 
his  room.  Far  sweeter  and  calmer  was  her 
rest,  on  the  straw  in  a prison -cell  that  night, 
than  his. 

They  mitigated  the  sentence,  because  she 
was  a woman,  but  many  long  years  Liz  Byrnes 
expiated  Dick’s  crime  in  the  Nevada  jail.  He 
left  the  town.  They  said  he  prospered  well  in 
“Frisco,”  while  she  worked  hard,  endured  pa- 
tiently, for  his  sake.  Surely,  no  human  love 
could  be  greater  than  this,  for  she  bore  dis- 
grace, w.as  willing  to  suflTer  death,  while  he  lived 
honored  in  the  world.  She  was  so  young,  it  was 
pitiful.  After  her  term  was  served,  she  went 
back  again  to  the  old  cabin  on  the  hill,  an  out- 
ctist,  an  object  of  scorn,  to  all  the  people;  a 
martyr,  a saint,  in  the  eyes  of  the  angels  above. 

She  waited  for  him,  hoping  that  he  would 
come  back  to  her  some  day,  and  she  would  for- 
give. 

It  was  winter  time,  and  the  rain  descended 
from  the  heavens  in  solid  sheets.  The  winds 
swept  around  the  mountain  peaks  like  mighty 
monsters,  seeking  to  wrest  them  from  their 
foundations.  The  pines  mingled  their  voices, 
and  chanted  a solemn  requiem,  while  a torrent 
roared  down  the  ravine  in  mad  frenzy,  dashing 
over  rocks  and  leaping  over  bowlders. 

Liz  sat,  with  hands  folded,  watching  the 
storm ; but  she  was  not  afraid,  though  the  wind 
threatened  to  blow  down  the  crazy  old  shanty 
at  every  gust.  Through  the  storm  some  one 
was  beating  his  way  to  her  door,  and,  as  a 
fiercer  blast  blew  it  open,  it  drove  a man,  with 
dripping  clothing,  into  the  light. 

“ Tom,”  she  asked,  gently,  “ what  do  you  want 
here?” 

“Liz,”  he  said, hesitatingly,  “won’t  you  shake 
hands  with  me?  I knows  all.  Dick  Beech  is 
dyin’  down  at  the  tavern.  He's  told  us,”  he 
said,  wiping  a suspicious  moisture  from  his 
eyes.  “You’re  an  angel,  Liz,  which  wimmen 
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folks  ain't  o(ten ; but  if  ever  there  was  one  on 
airth,  you're  thet  one,  Liz  Byrnes.  He  wants 
to  see  you  'fore  he  pegs  out,  the  scoundrel.” 

“Is  Dick  Beech  there?”  she  asked,  excitedly. 
“Yes.  He  came  back  a day  or  two  ago.  I 
never  seed  sich  a change,  and  he  desarvcs  it.” 
“You  shall  not  say  anything  about  him,”  Liz 
retorted,  angrily. 

“They  said  he  was  doin’  well,"  Tom  said, 
“but  it  seems  now  he  wasn't.  It  was  well  in 
drink,  I 'sped.  He  got  shot  in  a row  at  Black's 
saloon  to-night,  and  he  keeps  callin’  fur  you.” 
She  hastily  threw  an  old  shawl  around  her 
shoulders,  and  followed  Tom.  The  rain  and 
wind  beat  in  their  faces,  but  they  kept  steadily 
on,  Tom  holding  a lantern  before  them,  which 
illuminated  the  wet  and  slippery  trail.  At  last 
they  reached  the  saloon.  It  had  seemed  hours 
to  Liz,  who  threw  off  her  dripping  wrappings, 
and  went  into  the  room  where  he  lay  dying 
slowly.  Men  were  laughing,  betting,  drinking 
in  the  next  room,  for  a human  life  was  of  little 
consequence  to  them. 

“Liz,”  he  said,  feebly,  raising  up  as  she  en- 
tered, “ I knew  you  would  come  to  me.  Don’t 
look  at  me  so.  It  was  th.at  look  that  maddened 
me.  It  has  haunted  me  so,”  he  moaned,  falling 
back  on  his  pillow.  “Only  say  you  will  forgive 
me.  1 have  told  them  all.  I would  scarcely 
have  known  you,  you  are  so  changed.  May  I 


kiss  you  once,  Liz,  for  I love  you?”  he  said, 
looking  at  her  wistfully. 

She  clasped  his  hands  in  hers,  while  a light, 
bright  as  a halo  round  the  head  of  a saint,  shone 
in  her  face. 

“Yes,  Dick,  I forgive  freely,  freely,  if  you 
will  only  live ! I don’t  care  for  those  years, 
for  my  life  was  not  meant  to  be  like  other 
women’s.” 

The  wind  swept  around  the  house  like  the 
wail  of  a lost  spirit,  and  Dick  held  her  hand  in 
his,  and  smiled  peacefully,  for  he  was  too  fee- 
ble to  talk  any  more.  As  morning  neared,  the 
storm  died  slowly  away,  the  embers  faded  into 
ashes  in  the  fire-place,  .and  Dick’s  life  ebbed 
quietly  away.  His  soul  was  summoned  before 
a Higher  Tribunal.  Liz  sat  there,  motionless, 
by  his  side,  through  the  long  day,  praying  in 
her  heart  for  death  to  be  merciful  unto  her. 

The  Judge  shook  hands  with  her;  the  people 
crowded  around,  bringing  offerings.  They  tried 
to  make  amends  for  their  wrong  to  her,  but  she 
only  said,  wearily : 

“ It  is  too  late  now.  It  is  all  the  same  to  me. 
When  you  could  have  been  merciful  you  turned 
away.  Now  it  is  all  over.  Justice  can  never 
make  amends  for  my  suffering.” 

And  then  she  said,  softly,  to  herself; 

“It  was  for  his  sake." 

Mary  W.  Glascock. 


A SCRAP  OF  FRONTIER  HISTORY. 


It  is  prob.able  that  there  is  not  on  this  con- 
tinent a country  possessing  gre.ater  natural  re- 
sources than  the  State  of  -Sonora,  Mexico.  It 
has  been  celebrated  for  its  wonderful  mineral 
wealth  from  time  immemorial,  and  the  highest 
authorities  are  united  in  crediting  it  with  agri- 
cultural and  pastonal  capabilities  surpassing, 
perhaps,  even  those  of  California.  Its  native 
inhabitants  are  universally  admitted  to  be  br.ave, 
hospitable,  .and  light  hearted;  overflowing  with 
natural  talent,  fond  of  music,  dancing,  and  the 
gentle  and  refining  pleasures  of  social  inter- 
course. But  what  a s.ad  fate  has  fallen  upon 
a country  and  people  originally  destined,  ap- 
parently, to  inherit  a more  than  ordin.ary  share 
of  wordly  prosperity;  for  it  must  not  be  forgot- 
ten that,  in  addition  to  the  curse  of  revolution, 
which  has  blighted  to  such  a terrible  extent 
the  whole  of  .Mexico,  and  which  even  now 
threatens  its  utter  disintegration  and  ruin,  So- 
nora has  suffered  from  an  infinity  of  local  dis- 


orders and  accidents,  from  the  many  perils  in- 
cident to  a border  State,  from  the  raids  of  fili- 
busters, the  bitter  quarrels  and  feuds  of  her 
own  principal  citizens,  the  antagonism  of  races, 
the  insubordin.ation  of  her  industrious,  but  ca- 
pricious, Indian  population ; and  last,  but  by 
no  means  least,  from  the  terrible,  bloodthirsty, 
warlike,  insatiable  Apaches.  Terrible,  indeed, 
has  been  the  desolation  wrought  by  these  in- 
human fiends,  the  implacable  foes  of  all  peace- 
ful industry,  and  the  arts  of  civilization  ; and 
almost  equ.ally  cruel  and  inhum.an,  it  is  sad  to 
say,  have  been  the  reprisals  which  at  occasion- 
al intervals  have  been  meted  out  to  them  by 
an  outraged  and  exasperated  community.  Be- 
fore reading  the  terrible  story  which  follows,  it 
is  necessary  to  picture  to  oneself  the  depopu- 
lated villages,  the  ruined  haciendas,  the  desert- 
ed mines,  the  desolation  and  misery  created  by 
this  dreaded  tribe,  and  to  remember  that  the 
war  of  civilized  races  against  the  Indians  is  a 
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war  of  industr)'  and  intelligence  against  a no- 
madic people  who  have  proved  themselves,  with 
a few  rare  exceptions,  incapable  of  being  ele- 
vated above  a condition  of  barbarism ; who  re- 
<)iiire  and  demand  not  acres,  or  hundreds  of 
acres,  but  countless  thousands,  to  sustain  each 
tribe;  that  the  most  enlightened  and  humane 
policy  has  hitherto  wholly  failed  to  convert 
them  to  the  arts  of  peace ; that  the  civilization 
of  the  entire  continent  is  as  desirable  as  it  is 
inevitable ; and  that  the  passions  of  the  savage 
nature  which  run  riot  in  the  contest  awake, 
inevitably,  the  almost  equally  savage  passions 
of  the  pioneers  and  frontiersmen,  whose  des- 
tiny it  is  to  conquer  or  be  conquered  by  tliem. 

The  town  of  Oposura  is  one  of  the  oldest 
and  most  interesting  in  the  State  of  Sonora. 
It  is  situated  about  forty-five  miles  to  the  west 
of  Uabiacorx  In  1827,  liabiacora  was  a town 
containing  some  three  thous.and  inhabitants, 
throe-fourths  of  the  population  consisting  of 
Indians  of  the  Opata  tribe.  It  is  situated  on  a 
tabie-land,  .about  one  mile  from  the  river  So- 
nora, which  runs  through  the  vale  of  Sonora, 
at  that  time  one  of  the  most  fertile  and  beau- 
tiful districts  of  the  State.  Oposura,  the  an- 
cient capital  of  the  Opata  Indians,  contained, 
in  1827,  upw.ard  of  four  thousand  inhabitants, 
and  w.as  considered  the  prettiest  and  gayest 
town  in  that  portion  of  the  country.  The  river 
Oposura  falls  into  the  Yaqui  River  above  Ona- 
bas.  At  that  time  the  lands  for  a considerable 
distance  below  the  town  were  divided  among 
the  inhabitants;  the  water  from  the  river  was 
carried  through  each  lot  by  canals,  so  that  veg- 
etables, fruits,  etc.,  were  produced  throughout 
the  entire  year.  Each  family  grew  corn,  wheat, 
frijoUs,  sugar,  and  tropical  fruits.  Most  of 
them  had  horses,  mules,  and  an  abun<lance  of 
cattle  feeding  in  the  adjacent  plains  and  mount- 
ains. Sixteen  leagues  to  the  north  of  Oposura 
is  situated  the  mining  district  of  Nacosari,  to 
the  east  of  which  is  .Arispc,  which,  at  the  pe- 
riod of  Colonel  lioume’s  visit,  was  a town  of 
three  thousand  inh.abitants.  Adjacent  to  Na- 
cos.ari  there  w.as  at  that  time  a beautiful  vale, 
abounding  with  fig  trees,  pomegranates,  peach- 
es, and  other  fruits,  together  with  a vast  variety 
of  ornamental  plants  and  shrubs.  Throughout 
this  region,  also,  nm  numerous  canals,  convey- 
ing water  to  every  portion  of  the  valley.  This 
delightful  spot  was  once  the  residence  of  a com- 
munity of  Jesuits.  Ward,  in  his  “ History  of 
M exico,”  speaks  of  the  ruins  of  a church  and 
dwellings  then  existing  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
valley,  and  also  the  ruins  of  reduction  works, 
even  then  so  dilapidated  that  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  judge  of  their  former  extent,  .as  “they 
had  been  abandoned  upward  of  sixty  years. 


and  were  entirely  destroyed  by  the  Apaches.” 
-And  throughout  the  entire  region  of  Oposura, 
Babiacora,  and  Arispe,  as  also  far  and  wide  in 
every  direction,  are  still  to  be  found  the  re- 
mains of  once  prosperous  and  productive  mines, 
haciendas,  and  industries  destroyed  by  the  same 
ruthless  hands.  Many  of  these  places,  once  so 
prosperous,  are  now  mere  deserts ; and  the  en- 
tire country  has  been  so  repeatedly  stripped 
and  desolated  that  it  is  difficult  to  credit  that 
it  was  once  a garden  spot  of  almost  unequaled 
beauty. 

In  the  year  1835,  John  Johnson,  a native  of 
Kentucky,  resident  in  Missouri,  then  a very 
young  man,  resolved  to  move  into  Mexico.  He 
finally  settled  in  Oposura,  and  m.arricd  there, 
shortly  after  his  arrival,  Delfina  Gutierrez,  a 
Mexic.an  lady,  bom  in  S.an  Miguel,  north-east- 
ern Sonora,  but  educated  in  Oposura.  At  this 
time  the  Apaches  were  ravaging  constantly  the 
north-eastern  part  of  the  State,  the  western 
portion  being  protected  by  Papagos,  a tribe  of 
friendly  Indi.ans,  much  feared  by  the  Ap.aches. 
The  head  chief  of  the  Apaches  at  that  time 
was  Juan  Josd.  He  h.ad  been  "raised”  by  the 
Elias  family  in  Arispe,  while  it  was  still  the 
capital  of  Sonora,  and  had  received  a fair  edu- 
cation. It  was  one  of  his  favorite  practices  to 
capture  the  mail -bags,  more  particularly,  it  is 
supposed,  with  a view  to  phacing  himself  in 
possession  of  the  information  which  they  con- 
tained, of  which  he  was  not  slow  to  avail  him- 
self. The  next  most  influenti.al  chiefs  were 
Marcelo  and  “Apache  Guero.”  Guero  signi- 
fies red,  and  is  commonly  applied  to  those  per- 
sons in  Mexico  possessing  fair  complexions. 
Strange  to  say,  such  are  by  no  means  rare,  for 
there  is  a f^uero  in  nearly  every  village  or  set- 
tlement throughout  Mexico. 

Juan  Josif  w.as  a very  s.ag.acious,  cunning  war- 
rior, as,  indeed,  many  of  the  -Apache  warriors 
proved  to  be,  to  the  sorrow  of  their  enemies ; 
but  none  among  them  had  ever  been  so  dread- 
ed, so  unscrupulous,  so  ruthless  and  terrible,  as 
Juan  Josi5  and  his  following. 

It  was  at  this  time  th,at  the  Apaches  began 
to  obtain  their  first  fire-arms  from  the  Ameri- 
can hunters  and  trappers  in  exchange  for  horses 
and  mules  driven  across  the  border  from  So- 
nora. Great  was  the  indignation,  and  many 
wore  the  protests  of  the  settlers,  but  still  the 
iniquitous  trade  continued  until  it  became  ap- 
parent that  the  Indians,  who  made  war  a pro- 
fession, ami  who  had  vowed  the  extermination 
of  their  enemies,  would  soon  be  better  armed 
than  the  rancheros  and  miners,  or  the  residents 
of  the  towns  and  vill.agrs,  who  trusted  princi- 
pally to  the  milit.ary  for  protection  against  their 
savage  foes.  It  is  c.asy  to  imagine  the  uneasi- 
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ness  with  which  Johnson  viewed  this  trade  in 
fire-arms.  It  was  his  custom  to  mtike  the  jour- 
ney to  New  Mexico  and  b.ack  once  a year,  en- 
gaged in  the  legitimate  pursuit  of  a trader,  tak- 
ing out  stock,  and  returning  with  assorted  mer- 
chandise, such  as  found  a re.ady  sale  in  Oposura 
and  the  vicinity.  A well  armed  party  of  the 
savages  might,  at  any  moment,  ambush  and  cut 
him  off  during  one  of  these  expeditions,  al- 
though this  danger  was  little  considered  in 
comparison  with  the  dre.ad  of  Apache  raids 
during  his  absence ; for  it  was  nothing  uncom- 
mon for  the  savages,  emboldened  by  the  pos- 
session of  fire-arms,  to  attack  even  the  larger 
towns  during  the  absence  of  the  troops.  In- 
deed, it  was  a favorite  plan  of  theirs  to  entice 
them  into  the  fastnesses  of  the  mountains,  and 
then  to  sweep  down  upon  the  undefended  set- 
tlements, during  which  raids  no  mercy  was  ever 
shown  to  age,  sex,  or  condition. 

Johnson  conceived  and  matured  a plan  for 
breaking  up  this  dangerous  trade,  and  at  the 
same  time  striking  a de.adly  blow  against  the 
Apaches.  With  characteristic  reserve,  decis- 
ion, and  origin.aiity,  he  determined  to  m.ake  use 
of  the  very  hunters  and  trappers,  known  to  have 
been  engaged  in  the  trade,  against  them,  and 
he  did  not  have  to  wait  very  long  before  find- 
ing an  opportunity  to  carry  his  pkans  into  ex- 
ecution. The  Apaches  had  r.av.aged  Noria, 
about  thirty  miles  north  of  Oposura,  killing 
and  scalping  men,  women,  and  children,  and 
applying  the  torch  to  everything  destructible 
by  fire.  Johnson,  whose  place  was  headquar- 
ters for  many  of  the  frontiersmen,  h.ad  .at  the 
time  on  his  premises,  or  in  the  immediate  vi- 
cinity, seventeen  American  hunters  and  trap- 
pers; and  availing  himself  of  the  indignation 
created  by  this  raid,  so  near  home,  he  imme- 
diately made  preparations  for  his  long  contem- 
plated expedition,  concealing  his  plans,  how- 
ever, and  all  but  the  immediate  particulars 
necessary  to  its  success.  After  examining  with 
care  the  arms  and  ammunition  of  the  Ameri- 
cans, he  prepared  a small  pack-train,  lo.aded 
with  supplies,  a selection  of  suitable  merchan- 
dise, and  a small  howitzer,  which  he  carefully 
concetded  amid  one  of  the  packs,  and  t.aking 
with  him  five  of  his  bravest  and  most  reliable 
arrieros,  he  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
party,  and  started  on  his  perilous  expedition. 
He  struck  the  trail  of  the  retreating  Indians 
about  a week  after  their  devastating  raid  upon 
La  Noria,  and  followed  them  fearlessly  toward 
the  very  heart  of  the  Sierra  Blanca  of  Arizon.a, 
the  headquarters  of  that  portion  of  the  Apaches. 
At  the  Presidio  Frontera,  he  called  on  Colonel 
Narbona,  a well  known  Mexican  officer  in  com- 
mand, a renowned  Indian  fighter,  who  urgently 


advised  Johnson  to  return  and  abandon  his  ex- 
pedition, as  the  Indians  were  known  to  be  in 
the  Sierra,  well  armed  and  in  great  force.  They 
had  between  fifteen  hundred  and  two  thousand 
warriors,  he  told  Johnson,  available  within  a 
day's  notice,  and  they  would  infallibly  destroy 
him  and  his  little  command.  Finding  Johnson 
resolute,  the  Colonel  said  that  he  would  have 
.accompanied  him  with  a hundred  men — there 
being  about  a hundred  and  fifty  at  the  fort — 
but  that  he  considered  the  expedition  entirely 
too  rash. 

The  dist.ance  from  the  Presidio  Frontera  to 
the  Sierra  Blanca  is  some  forty  leagues.  The 
Johnsbn  party  approached  the  foot  of  the  Sier- 
ra the  third  day  after  leaving  the  fort.  It  was  in 
the  afternoon,  dr.awing  toward  evening.  They 
had  traveled  purposely  without  concealment. 
They  could  see  the  Indians  telegraphing  by- 
fires  from  point  to  point,  and  knew  they  were 
concentrating  to  meet  them.  Juan  Josd  him- 
self, at  the  head  of  a large  force  of  warriors, 
shortly  surrounded  the  little  party,  and  haugh- 
tily demanded  their  business  in  the  Ap.ache 
country,  to  which  Johnson  artfully  replied  th.at 
he  had  been  constrained  to  leave  Sonora  with 
his  Americans  on  account  of  the  approaching 
difficulties  between  the  United  States  and  Mex- 
ico. The  quarrel  with  Texts  was  at  that  time 
at  its  hight,  and  war  w.as  actually  impending. 
The  raids  of  Juan  Josd  upon  the  mail-b.ags  h.ad 
prepared  him  to  receive  and  believe  this  infor- 
mation, and  he  readily  fell  into  the  trap  so  pare- 
fully  prepared  for  him. 

Johnson  announced  it  as  the  intention  of  his 
party  to  proceed  to  the  copper  mines  of  New 
Mexico,  distant  about  a week’s  journey  from 
the  Sierra  Blanca,  and,  asking  for  guides,  pro- 
posed to  give  a portion  of  his  pack,  consisting 
of  pinole,  panoeha,  trinkets,  and  such  provis- 
ions as  the  Apaches  most  coveted,  in  return  for 
a guide  to  the  copper  mines,  and  the  friendly 
services  of  the  tribe.  To  this  tempting  propo- 
sition, Juan  Jos(5  consented,  .and  the  following 
day  was  appointed  for  the  distribution  of  the 
supplies,anda  suit.able  place  was  selected  where 
Juan  Josif  proposed  to  assemble  his  followers, 
together  with  all  the  principal  chiefs  in  the  vi- 
cinity. The  dreaded  Apache  Guero  was  ap- 
pointed to  superintend  the  division  of  the  ef- 
fects. 

The  same  evening  Juan  Josd  partook  of  some 
supper  with  the  friendly  trappers,  and  forget- 
ting, in  an  e.xccptionally  social  mood,  the  Indi- 
an’s habitu.al  caution,  he  expatiated  upon  the 
cunning  .and  valor  of  his  principal  chiefs,  and 
pointed  out  with  great  pride  to  Johnson  and  his 
companions  the  Apache  Guero,  the  Apache  Ne- 
gro, Marcelo,  .and  others,  relating  at  the  same 
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time  their  principal  deeds  of  strategy  and  prow- 
ess. Strangely  enough,  but  veiy  opportunely 
as  it  happened,  Johnson  found  among  the  Apa- 
ches, as  prisoner,  a young  Mexican  girl,  made 
captive  during  one  of  the  Apache  raids.  She 
was  about  twelve  years  of  age,  bright  and  in- 
telligent, and  remembered  well  the  catastrophe 
which  had  left  her  the  sole  surviving  member 
of  her  family.  Johnson  took  compassion  on 
her.and  at  once  purchased  her  from  Juan  Josd. 
Scarcely  had  she  joined  the  camp  of  the  brave 
frontiersmen  when  she  repaid  her  deliverers  by 
informing  them  of  the  plans  laid  by  the  Apaches 
for  the  destruction  of  the  Johnson  party,  which 
she  overheard.  The  Americans  were  to  be  per- 
mitted to  make  the  distribution  of  their  effects 
the  following  morning,  as  agreed  upon,  after 
which  the  promised  guide  would  be  furnished 
to  lead  them — not  to  the  copper  mines,  but  to 
ambush  and  destruction — on  the  following  day. 
A party  of  three  or  four  hundred  Apaches,  then 
hunting  in  a suitable  locality,  had  already  been 
advised  by  swift  runners  dispatched  for  that 
purpose. 

The  place  selected  for  the  distribution  of  the 
goods  and  trinkets  was  a pretty  little  valley  in 
the  foothills  adjacent  to  the  Sierra.  Here  there 
was  an  opening,  surrounded  by  a grove  of  oak 
timber  and  clusters  of  underbrush.  Some  large 
flat  stones  formed  natural  tables  upon  which 
the  trinkets,  etc.,  were  artfully  displayed  by  the 
hunters.  In  one  of  the  clumps  of  underbrush, 
concealed  by  the  pack-saddles,  blankets,  etc., 
lay  the  howitzer,  loaded  with  double  charges  of 
grape  and  canister,  and  carefully  trained  so  as 
to  sweep  with  deadly  effect  the  little  opening 
within  which  it  was  foreseen  the  Indians  would 
be  crowded  during  the  distribution  of  the  pack. 

Totally  unconscious  and  unsuspecting,  or  per- 
haps thinking  of  the  ambush  prepared  for  the 
little  party  of  hunters  on  the  morrow,  and  of 
the  second  and  final  distribution  of  their  goods 
which  would  then  take  place,  came  the  Apaches, 
prominent  among  them,  Juan  Josil  himself, 
Apache  Guero,  Apache  Negro,  Marcelo,  Tutige, 
and  other  noted  warriors.  The  Kentuckians, 
disposed  apparently  accidently,  had  in  reality 
each  selected  his  position  with  the  utmost  care, 
every  trusty  rifle  loaded  with  the  greatest  pre- 
cision, the  powder-horn,  extra  bullets,  and  ready- 
greased  patches  at  hand  ; for  the  odds  against 
them  were  fearful,  and  the  slightest  miscarriage 
would  inevit.'ibly  cost  every  man  his  life.  No 
accident,  however,  intervened  to  prevent  the 
complete  success  of  the  scheme.  The  Indians 
soon  became  completely  absorbed  in  the  distri- 
bution of  the  effects.  The  artilleryman  in  his 
ambush  silently  uncovered  the  howitzer,  and 


watched  the  movements  of  the  .Apaches  until 
an  accidental  grouping  offered  him  the  oppor- 
tunity of  firing  among  them  with  the  most  dc.’id- 
ly  effect.  How  many  fell  at  the  first  discharge 
is  not  known,  but  this,  terrible  as  it  must  have 
been  at  such  short  range,  was  only  the  signal 
for  the  still  deadlier  tire  of  the  Kentucky  rifles. 
Each  hunter  had  selected  his  Indian,  every  one 
a chief  or  noted  warrior,  in  accordance  with  a 
plan  previously  agreed  upon.  Thus  fell  at  the 
first  fire  Juan  Josd  himself,  Apache  Guero,  Mar- 
celo, Apache  Negro,  and  every  brave  of  note  of 
the  band.  The  surprise  was  too  complete  for 
them  to  think  even  of  rallying.  Not  one  of  au- 
thority sufficient  to  command  them  during  such 
an  extremity  remained.  Their  arms  had  been 
left  aside,  with  a few  exceptions,  the  small  num- 
Ijer  of  Americans  having  completely  deceived 
them,  so  that  they  had  forgotten  temporarily 
their  habitual  distrust  and  jealous  precautions. 
Thus  it  happened  th.at,  despite  their  numbers, 
the  panic  was  so  great  that  flight  alone  was 
thought  of.  Immediately  after  the  first  fire,  but 
before  they  could  get  out  of  range,  another 
deadly  volley  followed  them.  Fifty -four  were 
thus  slain  in  a few  minutes,  and  many  more 
must  have  been  wounded  by  the  grape  and  can- 
ister from  the  conce.aled  howitzer. 

It  was  several  years  before  the  Apaches  ral- 
lied from  this  terrible  blow.  Had  it  been  fol- 
lowed up  with  vigor  by  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment, the  Indians  might  have  been  reduced  to 
the  last  extremity,  .and  the  country  spared  m.any 
of  the  terrible  outr.ages  which  subsequently  en- 
sued. But  no  steps  were  taken  on  the  part  of 
the  Government.  The  .Mexican  officers  and  sol- 
diers were  je.aIous  that  a mere  handful  of  men 
should  have  put  the  utmost  efforts  of  their  com- 
mand to  shame.  But  Johnson's  principal  ob- 
ject, the  prevention  of  the  sale  of  fire-arms  to 
the  Indians  by  the  hunters  and  trappers,  was 
most  effectually  accomplished,  for  the  time,  at 
le.ast,  as  the  Apaches  were  very-  careful  there- 
after not  to  allow-  any  of  them  to  approach  suf- 
ficiently near  for  the  transaction  of  business  of 
any  kind ; and  for  several  years  the  north-east- 
ern portion  of  Sonora  enjoyed  comparative  im- 
munity from  the  dreaded  foe. 

Autora,  the  young  captive  girl,  returned  with 
the  Johnson  party  to  Oposura,  where  she  mar- 
ried into  the  Ramirez  family.  She  died  at 
Opata  in  1879. 

The  people  of  Sonora  were  grateful  enough 
to  Johnson  and  his  party,  whatever  may  have 
been  the  sentiments  of  the  milit.ary-  or  the  Gov- 
ernment. They  celebrated  the  expedition  in  a 
sort  of  ball.ad,  probably  of  Indian  origin,  which, 
though  destitute  of  poetic  merit,  m;iy-,  perhaps, 
prove  of  interest  to  the  curious  or  the  antiquary. 
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It  may  still  occasionally  he  heard,  chanted  in  a 
peculiar  monotone,  on  that  distant  frontier : 

V<rMi  Ci/*nf>H€ihs  fn  Ut  r/uf  Hitfi  Don  Jmah 

yohmon  d ill  Siet-nz  df  Du  Animus. 

En  CS.1  sifira  m»*nta(.!;i 
Dc  las  Animas.  po^cS, 

Domlf  so  Uego  ese  dia 
Que  Juan  Jose  raUovio, 

Y oiros  en  su  compania. 

Fu6  infiel  on  su  nacimiento, 

Tuv(5  la  f«S  de  cristiano 
Ese  Judio  falso  y 'i'lrano : 

Su  muerte  fu*^  su  un  memento, 

So  Ic  dio  un  Ainoricano 
^ Domic  sc  le  iria  el  talento? 

Don  Juan  Johnson  aparecid 
Sin  snlwr  de  donde  venia, 

Cuiindo  dl  monos  acordd 
Ya  estaba  en  la  Rancherix 

Y Juan  incomodado 

1-c  habla  con  csic  destine, 
cQue  aniUs  liaciendo  tu  aqui. 

Si.  {X)r  ac|ui  no  es  caininu? 

Don  Juan  Johnson  le  responde, 

De  csto  no  tengas  ciudado, 

Yo  voy  ]xira  nucstni  tierr.i, 

Ya,  no  nos  quicrc  cstc  cslado. 

Juan  Jose  ha  irato  convida 
Con  un  dchit'.o  placer — 
tAuicricanos,  amigos, 

'I'raen  polvora  que  vender? 

Don  Juan  Johnson  le  res|x>:idf. 

Yo  voy  para  mi  dcstino : 


Es  muy  poco  la  que  Iraigo. 

Y cs  largo  nuestro  cainino. 

Juan  Jost-  como*traicion 
Tr.ila  de  buscarle  abrigo— 

Donde  quiores  ir  Lan  lejos 
Quedale  a vivir  conmigo. 

Don  Juan  Johnson  le  responde. 

SI  la  polvera  ic  apura 
Me  cLtras  una  cauiiva 
Que  irajislc  dc  Oposura. 

A Juan  Jos^  gusto  eJ  iralo, 

Y Im-go  sc  dejd  cacr 

Pucs.  como  no  sea  mas  dc  eso 
Pronto  la  niando  traer. 

Don  Jtmn  Johnson  por  cabal 
Dice  i Juan  Jos^  valienlc — 
l>etcrn)ine  del  costal 
Manda  socorrer  tu  gentc. 

Juan  Diego,  esc  tatolero, 

Nunca  ignoraba  la  espera 
Pero  le  irozo  cl  murillo 
Aquella  tuerte  cadenx 

«••••» 

The  Johnsons  are  still  living  and  flourishing 
in  Sonfira,  and  the  descendants  have  proved 
themselves  not  unworthy  of  their  sire.  Don 
.Manuel  Johnson  was  killed  .March,  1872,  at  Cu- 
liacan,  in  fighting  against  General  Marquez,  who 
has  been  heard  of  recently  in  Lower  California 
and  Sonora.  Johnson  was  I’csqueira’s  Chief  of 
Cavalry,  and  displayed  tlie  most  reckless  and 
desperate  bravery  througliout  the  campaign. 
Don  Ricardo  Johnson,  with  whom  many  Cali- 
fornians are  well  acquainted,  is  the  present 
head  of  the  family.  Henry  S.  Brooks. 
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It  is  somewhat  discouraging  to  find  that  our 
children  in  the  schools  arc  acquiring  misinfor- 
mation regarding  a country  so  interesting  and 
so  important  as  Japan.  .-Ml  our  geographies 
and  maps  must  he  ciianged.  Tlicy  liave  all 
fallen  into  tlie  error,  as  liavc  all  our  writers, 
without  exception,  of  calling  the  main  isl.and 
Niphon  or  Nippon.  Tlicrc  is  no  island  having 
su'  h name.  At/  Nif>pm,  or  litti  Nihon  (Great 
J.ipan),  is  tlie  name  of  the  empire — tlic  entire 
Japanese  Archipelago.  The  official  name  of 
tlie  largest  island,  which  wc  liave  Irecn  taught 
to  call  N'ipiion,  or  Nippon,  is  Homio.  The  isl- 
ands /./«  A7;/,  belonging  to  Japan,  are  marked 
Loo  Clmn  on  our  maps.  Yeddo,  the  capital 
city,  sliould  be  written  Yedo.  It  means  “door 
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of  the  hay,”  from  ir,  bay,  and  Jo,  door.  Still, 
this  name  h.as  not  been  used  cither  officially  or 
popularly  in  Japan  since  1868.  It  is  called  To- 
kio  {to,  cast ; kio,  capital).  Tokd  is  the  spelling 
and  pronunciation  of  those  who  affect  Cliinese 
learning.  The  name  of  the  second  city  is 
0:aka  (accent  on  the  first  syllable).  The  name 
of  the  old  capital  is  Kioto,  not  .Mi.ako,  miako 
being  a common  noun.  Hokodadi  should  be 
written  HokoJil/,  ;ind  Yesso,  or  Jesso,  should 
be  written  Wzo,  The  sound  or  force  of  all  the 
vowels  and  consonants  in  the  Japanese  names, 
as  now  written,  is  the  Italian  or  European,  the 
same  as  in  the  modern  or  Continental  method 
of  pronouncing  Latin.  Tliese  corrections  are 
given  by  Mr.  William  G.  Griffis,  late  of  the  Im- 
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pcrial  Japanese  College  ,at  Tokio  (Yedo),  and 
published  some  time  ago  in  Circular  No.  2 of 
our  Bureau  of  Education,  a very  valuable  doc- 
ument upon  the  present  condition  of  education 
in  Japan. 

-Mr.  Watson,  Secretary  of  the  British  Lega- 
tion at  Yedo,  in  his  report  presented  to  Parlia- 
ment in  June,  1874,  gives  a very  interesting  ac- 
count of  the  working  of  the  new  system  of  Eu- 
ropean education  inaugurated  in  Japan.  This 
report  is  also  published  in  the  circular  just  men- 
tioned. 

It  is  doubtless  quite  generally  known  that 
Japan  has  “gone  crazy”  over  Western  science, 
Western  education — Western  civilization,  in 
short — and  has  made  the  most  unprecedented, 
most  heroic  efforts  to  Europeanize,  or  Western- 
ize, the  country.  Emissaries  have  been  sent  to 
several  European  countries,  and  to  the  United 
States,  to  study  Western  institutions  and  re- 
port upon  them.  The  result  is  most  apparent 
in  the  school  system,  which  has  been  entirely 
revolutionized  in  the  greater  part  of  the  empire. 
The  old  system  was  th.at  of  ancient  Greece: 
education  was  conveyed  by  men  of  learning  to 
their  individual  followers.  The  Chinese  classics 
dominated.  The  teacher,  squatted  on  mats  in 
the  midst  of  his  class,  rarely  numbering  more 
than  five  or  six,  commenced  with  the  first,  and 
taught  each  in  succession  to  pronounce  the 
names  of  the  Chinese  ideographs — characters 
which  stand  not  for  letters,  but  words.  .Some 
ten  thousand  hieroglyphics  had  first  to  be 
learned  by  sound.  Then  they  were  shown  to 
the  pupils,  and  they  learned  them  by  sight.  It 
was  wholly  a pouring -in  system,  tending  “to 
magnify  the  memory  of  things  imparted  through 
the  senses,  and  minify  the  reasoning  power.” 
This  kind  of  school  is  still  patronized  by  the 
ultra-conservatives,  who  affect  Chinese  learn- 
ing, and  believe  it  embraces  everything  neces- 
sary, especi.illy  the  canons  of  the  loftiest  polite- 
ness, which  is  of  primal  importance  in  the  eyes 
of  most  Orientals.  Little  was  taught  beyond  1 
reading  and  writing,  and  the  committing  to 
memory  of  volumes  of  the  Chinese  classics  and 
ponderous  treatises  upon  etiquette.  “Mathe- 
matics was  considered  as  fit  only  for  merchants 
an<I  shop-keepers.”  Yet  nine-tenths  of  the  Jap- 
anese could  read  and  write,  books  were  numer- 
ous and  cheap,  and  circulating  libraries  were 
found  in  every  city  and  town.  “Literary  clubs, 
and  associations  for  mutual  improvement,  were 
common,even  in  country  vilhigcs.  Nevertheless, 
in  comparison  rvith  the  ideal  systems  and  prac- 
tice of  the  progressive  men  of  new  Jap.an,  the 
old  style  was  as  different  from  the  present  as 
the  training  of  an  English  youth  in  merlimval 
times  is  from  that  of  a London  or  Oxford  stu- 


dent of  the  present  time.”  Thus  writes  Mr. 
Griffis. 

In  the  reorganization  of  Japanese  education 
a prominent  part  was  played  by  the  Rev.  G.  F. 
Verbeck,  an  American  missionary.  He  won 
the  confidence  of  the  Government,  and  was  ap- 
pointed principal  of  a language  school  in  Yedo. 
He  had  mastered  the  Japanese  language,  and 
became  a general  adviser  and  organizer  in  the 
new  department  of  education,  organized  in  1871. 
The  following  year  a scheme  of  national  educa- 
tion was  published.  This  divides  the  empire 
into  eight  educational  divisions.  In  each  of 
these  there  is  to  be  a university,  a normal 
school  (for  the  training  of  teachers),  schools  of 
foreign  languages,  high  schools,  and  primary 
schools.  It  is  expected  that  the  whole  number 
of  schools  will  be  over  55,000;  and  the  plan  of 
education,  together  with  the  text -books  and 
school  furniture,  will  be  that  prevailing  in  Eu- 
rope and  America.  Mr.  Griffis  says  that  dur- 
ing his  five  years  of  educational  work  in  Japan 
he  noticed  everywhere,  in  traveling  through  the 
country,  blackboards,  chalk,  slates,  pencils,  steel 
pens,  iron  ink,  chairs,  tables,  charts,  European 
or  zXmerican  text-books  (translated),  and  “a 
host  of  new  improvements,  some  diverging  con- 
siderably from  our  models,  according  to  na- 
tive taste,  fancy,  knowledge,  or  means ; but  all 
tending  to  improvement,  and  of  unquestionable 
advantage  over  those  of  old  systems.” 

The  Mikado,  or  Emperor,  takes  a deep  inter- 
est in  the  new  system  of  education,  and  the 
Empress  is  not  behind  him  in  enthusiasm. 
She  lately  visited  a girls’  school  at  Yezo  (Yesso), 
and  on  that  occasion  had  her  photograph  taken 
in  a group,  with  the  two  Dutch  ladies  who  have 
charge  of  the  school.  To  those  who  know  any- 
thing of  the  ideas  of  royal  exclusiveness  for- 
merly held  in  J ap.an,  this  will  appear  very  signifi- 
cant. The  pupils  of  this  school,  numbering 
fifty-one  in  1873,  are  being  educated  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  State.  Four  hours  a day  they 
I study  the  branches  of  elementary'  European  ed- 
ucation under  the  Dutch  ladies,  and  some  hours 
more  they  pursue  other  studies  under  a master 
and  two  Japanese  ladies.  Their  teachers  pro- 
nounce them  “ intelligent,  industrious,  and  prom- 
ising.” They  wear  our  styles  of  shoes  and 
stockings,  hut  in  other  respects  adhere  to  the 
native  costume. 

Since  the  promulgation  of  the  new  scheme 
of  education  in  1872,  by  the  I m|>eri;d  Govern- 
ment, there  have  been  established  in  all,  5,429 
schools;  3,630  public,  .and  1,799  private.  The 
number  of  pupils  receiving  instruction  in  these 
is  338,463  males,  and  t09,637  females.  Total, 
448,100.  This  number  docs  not  include  those 
attending  the  higher  schools.  Mr.  Tanaka 
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Vice-Minister  of  Kducation  in  Japan,  considers 
that  30,000  should  be  added  lo  this  number, 
making;  in  all  nearly  480,000,  or  about  one  in 
sixty-eii,du  of  the  entire  population. 

The  following  is  a translation  of  a certain 
portion  of  the  scheme  mentioned: 

"The  education  departm«‘nt  will  have  sole  control  of 
the  approprintion  for  the  schools.  It  must  be  under- 
stood. however,  that  as  cduc;ilion  is  for  the  benefit  of 
the  individual,  the  cost  ought  not  to  be  ]wid  out  of  the 
Im{>enal  taxes,  but  should  lie  paid  by  the  jieople.  At 
the  same  time,  it  is  at  present  too  early  to  throw  the 
whole  burden  on  them,  and  the  Government  will  there- 
fore assist. 

"The  Government  will.  In  no  case,  provide  food  and 
clothing  for  students.  The  only  expenses  which  will  be 
paid  by  Government,  in  whole  or  in  part,  are : 

"Salaries  and  expenses  of  foreign  teachers. 

"Hie  cost  of  building  high  schools,  and  tlial  of  pro- 
viding books  and  instruments,  'llie  s.ime  rule  will  be 
obser\'ed  for  the  middle  schools. 

"Allowances  to  students  in  foreign  countries. 

" Expenses  in  aid  of  the  school  district ; lo  wit.  90  vew 
(dollars)  i^er  1,000  of  the  populition;  or,  for  ail  Japan, 
the  sura  of  395.527 61.  i cents.” 

According  to  the  new  law,  every  child,  male 
and  female,  must  attend  school  long  enough  at 
least  to  complete  the  course  in  the  elementary 
schools.  This  course  embraces : 

"Spelling,  writing,  conversation,  vocabularies,  read- 
ing, morality,  letter-writing,  gramntar,  arithmetic,  as  far 
os  division,  instruction  iiy  lectures  upon  healtli,  outline 
of  geography,  outline  of  natural  pliilnsrjpby,  gymnastic 
exercises,  singing  (the  Last  mentioned,  not  for  the  pres- 
ent}." 

Among  the  schools  for  higher  trainingat  Yedo 
are  the  Dai  Gakko  or  university,  embracing 
several  separate  colleges  for  the  study  of  nted- 
icine,  jurisprudence,  philosophy,  and  mining; 
also,  a polytechnic  college.  Others,  for  veteri- 
nary science,  commerce,  ami  agriculture,  also 
a college  of  arts,  arc  to  be  added ; the  Go 
Gakko,  a school  of  foreign  languages ; the  Ski 
Han  Gakko,  or  normal  school,  for  the  training 
of  teachers ; the  high  school  for  girls ; several 
preparatory  schools,  and  “certain  establish- 
ments in  connection  with  some  of  the  public 
departments,"  which  are  designed  for  training 
in  special  sciences. 

In  the  medical  school  or  college  of  the  uni- 
versity ( Dai  Gakko ) the  teaching  is  wholly 
conducted  by  (lennan  professors,  without  any 
interference  of  the  Japanese  authorities.  In 
the  preliminary  department  the  readings  take 
place  in  (lerman  by  means  of  interpreters;  in 
the  college  proper,  among  the  more  advanced 
students,  without  interpreters. 

The  Shi  Han  Gakko,  or  training  school  for 
teachers,  was  established  to  meet  the  demand 


anticipated  for  the  fifty  thousand  schools  which 
the  Government  counts  upon  establishing,  as 
well  as  for  the  five  thousand  four  hundred  and 
twenty  already  e.\isting  in  1873.  In  this  train- 
ing-school the  students  are  required,  at  a cer- 
tain stage  of  the  course,  to  take  classes,  teach 
anti  manage  them,  under  the  eye  of  their  pro- 
fessors, “according  to  the  discipline  of  Anteri- 
can  schools.”  As  the  students  of  this  school 
come  from  all  parts  of  the  empire,  most  of 
them  use  provincialisms  in  speaking  and  styles 
of  pronunciation  differing  more  or  less  from  the 
standard  language  of  the  capital ; they  are  there- 
fore thoroughly  drilled  in  speaking,  so  that  a 
uniform  pronunciation  m.ay  be  secured  all  over 
the  empire.  The  very  best  Japanese  teachers 
are  set  over  these  young  men,  the  foreign  su- 
perintendent visiting  the  various  class-rooms  to 
see  that  the  foreign  methods  and  discipline  are 
maintained.  “No  unnecessary  talking,  no  awk- 
ward positions,  no  smoking,  nothing  that  would 
be  out  of  place  in  American  schools,  is  allowed.” 
The  English  language  is  not  taught  in  this 
school,  but  several  of  our  text -books  are  used, 
translated  into  Jap.anese,  printed  and  bound  in 
the  Japanese  style.  Among  these  text-books 
are  Willson’s  series  of  reading  books,  four  in 
number;  McNally’s  and  Montcith’s  geogra- 
phies ; Robinson’s  series  of  mathematics,  com- 
prising arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry,  and  men- 
suration ; Cutter’s  physiology ; Willson’s  “Out- 
lines of  Universal  History.”  More  are  to  be 
translated,  and  (he  scries,  when  completed,  will 
comprise  those  in  the  average  American  high 
school. 

The  Shi  Han  Gakko  has  two  departments, 
which  may  be  called  the  theoretical  and  the 
practical.  In  the  former,  the  young  man  is 
taught  how  to  use  slate,  pencil,  globe,  map, 
phonetic  and  pictorial  chans,  blackboards,  etc., 
just  as  a child  yt’ould  use  them ; in  the  latter  he 
is  taught,  practically,  how  to  teach  and  manage 
classes  according  to  the  methods  of  the  best 
foreign  schools.  These  classes  arc  made  up  of 
boys  and  girls  brought  together  for  the  jiurpose. 
Each  student  takes  his  turn  in  teaching  these 
classes,  a week  at  a time.  “It  is  proposed,” 
says  Mr.  Watson,  “to  increase,  in  a few  weeks, 
the  number  of  pupils,  and  to  put  fifty  in  a class, 
as  in  the  primarj'  schools  of  the  United  States. 
A new  brick  building,  in  foreign  style,  is  also  to 
be  built.  There  will  then  be  ten  classes  of  fifty 
each,  m.aking  five  hundred  in  all."  The  young 
men  acquit  themselves  with  honor  as  teachers, 
and  the  progress  already  made  is  not  only  en- 
couraging, but  astonishing.  The  charts  and 
translated  books  above  mentioned  are  now  man- 
ufactured by  hundreds,  and  sent  out  to  supply 
the  new  schools  throughout  the  country. 
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The  Governinent  uf  Japan  is  organized  on  [ 
the  departmental  system,  having  a minister  for 
each  department.  These  departments  are,  for- 
eign affairs,  treasury.  Justice,  education  and  re- 
ligion, public  works,  imperial  household,  army, 
navy,  and  colonization.  All  these  various  de- 
partments employ  a certain  number  of  foreigners 
for  educational  purposes. 

The  Empire  of  Japan,  in  fact,  is  making  gi- 
gantic strides  toward  the  highest  civilization. 
A spirit  of  progress  informs  and  inspires  the 
national  heart  j and  the  spectacle  of  a whole 
nation,  characterized  on  our  maps  as  “half  civ- 
ilized,” casting  aside  time-honored  traditions 
of  exclusiveness  and  national  superiority,  and 
eagerly  pressing  forward  into  the  grand  army 
of  reform,  is  one  to  gladden  every  heart  pos- 
sessing the  least  spark  of  natural  nobility  or 
fraternal  love.  How  proud  we  ought  to  be,  as 
a people,  in  being  able  to  aid  them  in  their  grand 
work.  How  careful  should  we  be  to  confess  the 
errors  into  which  we,  a progressive  people,  have 
fallen,  that  they  may  avoid,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  loss  of  time,  money,  and  courage  in  learn- 
ing merely  to  unlearn.  The  attitude  of  Japan 
to-day  is  wholly  unprecedented  in  the  history  of 
the  world.  Never  was  the  desire  for  learning, 
for  high  excellence  in  the  mechanical  arts,  for 
the  adoption  of  grand  inventions,  so  general  and 
intense  in  any  country  on  the  globe.  So  eager 
have  the  Japanese  become  for  the  acquirement 
of  Western  science  and  civilization,  so  impa- 
tient over  the  tedious  waiting  for  the  translation 
of  scientific  works,  added  to  the  fact  that  their 
own  language  contains  no  terms  for  expressing 
modern  scientific  ideas,  th.at  they  have  even  pro- 
posed to  adopt  the  English  language  as  their 
own.  This  is  probably  wholly  impracticable. 
In  a country  like  Japan,  women  come  to  the 
front  very  slowly,  and  unless  a majority  of  these 
should  master  the  English,  and  make  it  the 
mother -tongue  of  their  children,  it  is  not  likely 
that  such  an  anomaly  should  happen  as  a na- 
tional adoption  of  a new  language. 

Meanwhile,  the  work  of  education  proceeds 
against  many  discouraging  obstacles.  Chief 
among  these  is  the  lack  of  adequate  knowledge 
of  the  Japanese  tongue  on  the  part  of  the  for- 
eign professors.  Lieutenant  Brinkley,  teacher  of 
the  artillery  cadets  in  the  naval  college  at  Yedo, 
and  “who  takes  rank  among  the  verj’  foremost 
foreign  Japanese  scholars,”  is  of  the  opinion 
that  there  are  not  more  than  three  or  four 
among  all  the  best  English  scholars  in  Japan 
“whose  linguistic  attainments  could  cariy  them 
over  the  language  necessary  to  explain,  say,  the 
theory  of  variation.”  He  is  also  of  the  opinion 
that  it  is  impossible  to  impart  extensive  knowl- 
edge to  Japanese  students  through  interpret- 


ers employed  by  the  Government.  These  are 
generally  so  deficient  in  moral  courage  that  they 
will,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  “convey  their  own 
fortuitous  ideas  to  the  pupil,”  rather  than  con- 
fess their  ignorance  of  what  the  professor  is 
saying.  Under  such  circumst.anccs  the  teacher 
inevitably  “lapses  into  practical  demonstration 
and  gesticulation and  as  these  limits  are 
soon  reached,  the  “maxima  of  importable  theory 
lie  within  a very  narrow  compass.”  Mr.  Brink- 
ley  attributes  to  this  fact  the  opinion  among 
Europeans  that  the  Japanese  mind  is  incapable 
of  high  mathematic  attainments.  He  gives  this 
an  unqualified  denial,  “for,  although  he  found 
it  quite  impossible,  with  all  pains  and  patience, 
to  impart  mathematical  knowledge  through  in- 
terpreters, yet  he  observed  that  that  impossibil- 
ity disappeared  as  soon  as  he  was  able  to  dis- 
pense with  interpreters.” 

It  does  seem  indeed  lamentable  that  the  Jap- 
anese, with  their  intense  desire  to  acquire  Eu- 
ropean science,  should  not  be  able  to  secure 
teachers  who  have  mastered  the  language ; but 
this  is  well  nigh  impossible.  Mr.  Watson  speaks 
of  the  report  that  “a  good  Japanese  grammar, 
by  a native  scholar,”  is  in  preparation.  It  is 
presumable,  therefore,  that  none  such  exist,  and, 
possibly,  dictionaries  of  the  language  are  also 
wanting.  A good  Japanese  and  English,  and 
English  and  Japanese  dictionary,  with  the  En- 
glish scientific  terms  explained,  which  have  no 
corresponding  terms  in  Japanese,  is,  evidently, 
greatly  needed. 

The  Japanese  Government  appears  to  be  gen- 
erous in  the  matter  of  salaries  to  foreign  teach- 
ers. The  Circular  of  our  Bureau  of  Education, 
from  which  most  of  the  facts  of  this  paper  are 
taken,  does  not  give  the  salaries  of  the  foreign 
teachers  at  Yedo.  As  it  is  the  capital,  no  doubt 
they  are  higher  than  at  Yokohama,  where  they 
are  from  $600  to  $4,200  a year. 

Another  serious  obstacle  to  the  progress  of 
education  in  Japan  upon  modern  methods,  is 
the  interference  of  the  native  officers  ( yaku- 
7iins ) of  the  Board  of  Education.  It  is  in  the 
schools  of  the  capital  that  yakuniiurie  has 
“received  its  highest  development  and  brought 
forth  its  choicest  fruits.”  These  native  directors 
arc  accused  of  wishing  to  direct  everything,  even 
the  choice  of  studies,  when  they  are  ignorant  of 
what  ought  to  be  studied,  of  what  the  studies 
proposed  are,  and  of  the  language  in  which 
those  studies  are  taught.  Mr.  Watson,  in  his 
report,  incloses  a bitter  article  from  the  ya/tan 
Mail,  criticising  the  conduct  of  native  school 
officers.  It  is  probable,  at  least,  that  there  are 
two  sides  to  this,  as  to  all  other  questions. 

The  testimony  regarding  the  mental  and 
moral  qualities  of  Japanese  students  is  almost 
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iniiformly  favorable.  The  Count  de  Beauvoir, 
a French  traveler,  and  Mr.  I’uinpelly,  of  New 
N'ork,  who  were  employed  a few  years  ago  by 
the  Japanese  Government  to  improve  the  work- 
ing of  certain  mines,  both  mention  Takeda,  a 
Japanese  ofticer  who  had  studied  the  Dutch 
language,  and,  from  a description  in  a Dutch 
book,  had  constructed  a very  creditable  blast- 
furnace, .and  made  guns  and  rifled  cannon. 
He  had  studied  Bowditch's  Navigator  until  he 
knew  it  by  heart,  and  could  calculate  longitude 
from  an  eclipse ; and  yet  he  had  accomplished 
this  by  the  aid,  solely,  of  a Dutch-Japaneseand 
an  English -Dutch  dictionary!  Mr.  Pumpelly 
tell  this  story,  and  adds;  “But  this  knowledge 
was  purely  mechanical,  lie  knew  nothing  of 
mathematics  from  a philosopical  point  of  view, 
tliough  when  he  took  up  the  study  in  this  spirit 
he  exhibited  for  the  science  a mental  power 
which  I almost  envied  him.” 

Another  testimony  is  that  the  Japanese  stu- 
dent is  “bright,  quick,  c.ager,  earnest,  and  faith- 
ful. He  delights  his  teacher’s  heart  by  his  do- 
cility, his  industry,  his  obedience.  In  the  course 
of  five  years  the  writer  can  remember  no  in- 
stance of  rudeness,  no  case  of  slander,  no  un- 
canny trick,  no  impudent  reply  from  any  of 

his  many  pupils.” “Indeed,  in  all  the 

gentler  virtues,  in  abstinence  from  what  is  rude, 
coarse,  and  obscene,  the  average  Japanese 
school-boy  is  rather  the  superior  of  his  confrirc 

in  the  west.” “In  intellectual  power  .and 

gcner.al  ability  we  are  very  much  inclined  tolre- 
lieve  that  the  averttge  Japanese  student  is  the 
equal  of  the  aver-age  Western  student.  Even 
in  the  perception  and  conception  of  abstract 
ideas  we  are  inclined  to  think  him  not  inferior — 
provided  his  know  ledge  of  the  vehicle  employ- 
ed— i.  the  language — is  equal  to  that  of  his 

riv.d.” 

i'he  same  authority,  a writer  in  the  yapan 
Mail,  says  th;it  to  leave  the  boys  of  his  n.ttive 
land  who  nourish  their  bodies  upon  beef,  “and 
their  brains  with  the  ideas  that  have  made 
England  and  the  United  .States  wh.at  they  .are,” 
and  to  go  among  the  quiet,  docile  students  of 
these  islands,  is  a rest  to  the  worn  teacher. 
The  professional  teacher  goes  to  Jap, an  with 
great  expectations,  and  he  is  not  disappointed. 
He  finds  there  “as  noble  young  men  as  ever 
thirsted  for  knowledge.  He  finds  that  he  has 
only  to  point  the  way  and  his  pupils  follow. 
Their  perfect  trust  .and  confidence  in  him  are 
.as  beautiful  as  their  diligence  is  commenda- 
ble.”  “Most  of  them,  ever  eager  and  in- 

satiable after  knowledge,  remit  no  diligence, 
and  yield  to  no  despair." 

.Surely  it  must  be  a relief  to  the  teacher,  worn 
mu  with  the  rebellious  physical  energies  of  An- 


glo-Saxon students,  to  go  among  such  as  these. 
If  they  are  half  as  bright  and  docile  as  they 
arc  represented  to  be,  he  will  hardly  complain 
that  they  lack  independence  and  manly  spirit 
j The  Japanese  boy’s  ide.al  of  what  is  manly  dif- 
fers widely,  no  doubt,  from  that  of  “Young 
America;”  but  that  of  the  latter  cannot  be  the 
superior  in  .all  respects. 

From  every  point  of  view  the  new  spirit  of 
reform  born  in  Japan  is  as  gratifying  as  it  is 
wonderful.  Not  only  in  education, but  in  every 
thing  else,  it  is  manifest — in  nothing  more  sig- 
nificantly than  in  the  increased  respiect  for  the 
rights  of  women.  Recent  legislative  enactments 
have  annulled  every  kind  of  immoral  contract, 
such  as  those  by  which,  in  thousands  of  in- 
stances, young  girls  were  bound  by  parents  or 
guardians  to  serve  in  brothels  for  a certain 
numlrer  of  years.  The  severity  of  penal  laws 
has  been  mitigated  in  a marked  degree.  The 
old  laws  forbidding  the  profession  of  Christian- 
ity are  abrogated,  or  are  practically  a dead 
letter.  Even  the  Japanese  in  the  great  cities 
and  elsewhere  are  permitted  to  attend  Chris- 
tian churches  without  molestation.  The  ban- 
ished Christuans,  thousands  in  number,  have 
been  sent  back  to  their  homes.  Still  the  Gov- 
ernment is  determined  that  Christi.an  doorines 
shall  not  be  taught  by  the  foreign  teachers  in 
the  schools.  Mr.  Watson  learned,  from  a “re- 
liable source,”  that  the  Government  has  re- 
solved, while  it  will  not  interfere  with  priv.ate 
missionary  enterprise  in  the  empire,  to  refuse 
to  employ  any  foreign  clergyman  as  teacher  in 
the  schools.  It  appears,  he  says,  “that  some 
reverend  teachers  have  been  imperceptibly  in- 
culc.ating  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  into  the 
minds  of  their  pupil.” 

Hence  the  binding  resolution,  in  furtherance 
of  which  the  Rev.  Dr.  Brown,  of  this  country, 
and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Verbeck,  who  has  done  so 
much  for  the  cause  of  education  in  J.apan,  h.ave 
been  removed  from  the  post  of  teacher,  and  all 
the  clerical  teachers  remaining  in  the  schools 
have  received  notice  of  the  termination  of  their 
engagements. 

This  seems  a very  severe  act  on  the  part  of 
the  Japanese  Government,  and  it  is  at  least 
possible  that  their  suspicions  in  regard  to  the 
gentlemen  already  discharged  are  unfounded. 
The  doctrines  of  Christianity  might  certainly 
be  “imperceptibly  inculcated,”  merely  through 
daily  reading  in  the  schools  that  series  of  Will- 
son’s readers  and  the  study  of  Willson’s  “Out- 
lines of  Universal  History.”  Moreover,  what 
is  more  natural  than  that  any  Christian  teacher, 
in  answering  some  of  the  many  queries  certain 
to  arise  in  .any  intelligent  class  about  the  mean- 
ing of  what  they  are  reading,  might  be  obliged 
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either  to  maintain  a cowardly  silence,  or  reply 
in  a way  easily  construed  as  tending  to  “imper- 
ceptibly inculcate”  his  religious  faith?  Evi- 
dently, the  foreign  teachers  in  Japan  are  placed 
in  a verj-  delicate  position,  even  where  they 
honestly  intend  that  their  instruction  shall  be 
wholly  secular. 

Mr.  W'atson  was  informed  by  the  native  Vice- 
Minister  of  Education,  Mr.  Tanak.a,  that  his 
Government  intends  to  make  education  in  the 
schools  under  its  control  entirely  secular,  “as 
far  as  is  consistent  with  the  fundamental  tenets 
of  the  Shinto  faith.”  This  is  the  faith  of  the 
princes  and  higher  classes.  Its  priests  abstain 
wholly  from  animal  food.  It  recognizes  one 
supreme  deity,  inferior  deities,  and  genii;  and 
holds  that  the  souls  of  the  virtuous  inhabit  re- 
gions of  light  after  death,  while  those  of  the 
wicked  wander  eternally  through  space,  repelled 
by  the  heavens  and  the  earth.  No  idols  are 
used.  This  faith  in  Japan  is  often  confounded 
with  Buddhism,  but  they  are  distinct  religions. 
Buddhism  is  the  more  democratic  faith ; and, 
doubtless,  Japan  will  yet  have  as  grave  troubles 
about  religious  teaching  in  the  public  schools  as 
have  those  countries  they  admire  and  emulate. 
But  it  is  better  to  have  faith  that  the  good  we 
see  accomplished  will  increase  and  bear  fruit 
after  its  kind.  Certainly,  if  popular  enlighten- 
ment can  save  a country  from  fatal  errors  in 
government,  Japan  is  comparatively  safe.  There 
are  other  active  educational  influences  at  work 
in  Japan  besides  the  modem  schools.  Promi- 
nent among  these  are  the  press,  the  postal  sys- 
tem, the  railroad,  and  the  electric  telegraph. 

In  1873,  there  were  in  Yedo  eighteen  news- 
papers ; some  published  daily,  others  every  fifth 
day.  Of  the  daily  papers,  the  average  sale  of 


copies  of  one  was  fifteen  hundred,  and  of  the 
two  others  eight  hundred  and  sixty  each ; of  the 
other  fifteen,  about  two  hundred  copies.  There 
is  also  a provincial  press,  whose  power  must 
be  quite  an  important  factor  in  the  new  civiliza- 
tion. 

It  h.as  been  said  that  the  marvelous  progress 
in  civilization  in  a countr)'  like  Japan  is  abnor- 
mal— a mushroom  growth,  likely  to  be  soon  fol- 
lowed by  reaction,  stagnation,  and  decay.  But 
why  should  it  be  abnormal?  Is  it  not  rather  an 
example  of  one  of  those  cssors,  or  leaps,  which 
we  are  told  occur  in  the  growth  of  nations,  as 
well  as  in  plants  and  animals?  In  plants,  this 
essor  is  exemplified  in  the  germination  and  in 
the  flowering;  in  the  animal,  in  the  birth  and 
in  the  period  of  puberty.  By  these  essors  the 
most  magical  changes  are  effected;  new  func- 
tions are  developed,  and  both  pl.ant  and  animal 
are  bora  into  a new  life.  In  the  life  of  nations, 
forces  generate  and  combine  slowly  for  years, 
until  ripe  for  some  grand  tssor.  The  invention 
of  movable  types,  and  of  the  steam  engine,  are 
illustrations  of  these  grand  leaps  in  the  growth 
of  civilization. 

We  have  not  heretofore  known  much  of  life 
in  Japan — scarcely  anything  of  great  impor- 
tance before  our  treaty  with  that  country  in 
1859;  but  doubtless  forces  that  we  know  noth- 
ing about  were  preparing  the  people  for  this 
great  tidal-wave  of  reform  which  sweeps  over 
and  obliterates  institutions  and  customs  centu- 
ries old.  Before  the  magical  transformations 
now  taking  place  in  that  country,  more  wonder- 
ful, a thousand  fold,  than  anything  that  s.age  or 
poet  has  ever  dreamed,  the  entire  civilized  world 
stands  to-day  in  admiration  and  awe. 

Marie  Howland. 
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The  existence  of  the  Great  Shoshone  Falls 
of  Snake  River  is  known  to  but  few  people  of 
the  Pacific  Coast,  and  a far  less  number  have 
any  definite  idea  of  their  exact  locality.  That  a 
place  abounding  with  so  much  grand  and  mag- 
nificent scenery,  with  so  much  picturesque  love- 
liness, and  so  much  wild  beauty  should  rest  in 
such  obscurity  is  a mystery  as  unaccountable 
as  it  is  strange.  Were  some  artist  to  convey  to 
his  canvass  one-tenth  the  beauty  which  Nature 
so  lavishly  bestowed,  or  some  writer  to  devote 
the  columns  of  a magazine  to  describing  and 
extolling  its  splendor  and  grandeur,  it  would 


then  become  fashionable  to  visit  the  place,  and 
no  sight-seeing  tourist  would  be  satisfied  until 
he  or  she  had  stood  upon  the  brink  of  that  deep, 
dark  cation,  and  beheld  the  sublime  poetry  of 
Nature  which  is  everywhere  there  presented  to 
view. 

The  falls — for  there  are  a number  of  them — 
are  located  on  Snake  River,  at  a point  ten  miles 
north  of  Rock  Creek  Station,  on  the  freight  and 
stage  road  leading  from  Kelton,  on  the  Central 
Pacific  Railroad,  to  Boise  City,  Idaho,  ninety 
miles  north-west  of  the  former  place,  and  in 
about  latitude  43°,  longitude  115"  west. 
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Snake  River,  for  miles  above  and  below  the 
falls,  flows  through  a deep,  narrow  caiion,  from 
one-fourth  to  one-half  mile  wide;  and  its  walls 
of  dark  basaltic  rock  rise  vertically  to  a bight 
between  two  thousand  and  three  thousand  feet. 
From  the  brink  of  this  caiiim,  the  land  runs 
back,  level  and  smooth,  for  several  miles,  so 
that,  standing  a few  hundred  yards  from  the 
edge  of  the  precipice  and  looking  across  the 
river,  the  range  of  vision  passes  entirely  over 
the  deep  ca/ion  and  strikes  the  level  land  on  the 
opposite  side,  and  no  trace  or  indication  of  the 
river  is  discernible.  Go  further  back,  however, 
and  ascend  the  foot-hills  to  an  elevation  of  one 
hundred  or  more  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
plain,  and  the  dark  outline  of  the  river  is  plain- 
ly seen,  winding  its  tortuous  way  through  the 
arid  plain  like  some  monstrous  serpent. 

A party  of  three,  on  our  return  to  Nevada 
from  the  Yankee  Fork  mining  regions,  allured 
by  the  glowing  descriptions  we  had  heard  of 
the  falls,  determined  to  visit  the  place  and  sat- 
isfy our  curiosity,  although  it  involved  several 
days’  travel  out  of  our  direct  course.  We  ap- 
proached the  river  from  the  south,  and,  travel- 
ing along  a sharply  rounded  point  of  table-land, 
drove  our  team  to  the  very  brink  of  the  caiion. 
From  this  point,  looking  up  the  stream,  we  ob- 
tained the  first  view  of  the  falls.  For  a mile  or 
more  above  the  falls,  the  channel  of  the  river  is 
plainly  seen.  It  is  not  a wild,  rushing  torrent, 
beating  and  bre.aking  and  dashing  against  rocks 
and  Irowlders  and  the  sharp  angles  of  the  bank, 
and  foaming  and  frothing  and  fretting,  as  if 
anxious  to  escape  to  the  level  plain  below,  but 
a majestic  body  of  water,  one -fourth  of  a mile 
wide,  with  an  average  depth  of  fifteen  feet,  flow- 
ing, with  not  a ripple  upon  its  surface,  smooth- 
ly and  tranquilly  “on  its  slow,  winding  w.ay  to 
the  sea.” 

The  first  obstructions  which  we  see  to  this 
even  flow  are  two  immense  bowlders,  or  col-  \ 
umns  of  rock,  which,  standing  abreast  of  each  i 
other  across  the  stream,  five  hundred  feet  apart, 
divide  the  river  into  three  channels.  Swiftly- 
flowing  along  the  base  of  these  barriers,  the 
water,  w-ith  a gentle  bound,  drops  down  a ver- 
tical fall  of  forty  feet,  when  it  again  unites  and 
becomes  as  smoegh  and  tranquil  as  above. 
Thus  flowing  onward  for  five  hundred  feet,  the 
waters  are  again  divided  into  six  channels  by 
a row  of  bowlders  of  irregular  shape,  standing 
in  a semi -circle  about  equidistant  from  each 
other. 

Sweeping  past  these  rocks,  which  seemingly 
attempt  to  stay  its  further  progress,  the  water 
takes  another  bound,  and  leaps  down  a fall  of 
sixty-eight  feet,  where,  at  the  base,  all  the  chan- 
nels commingle  together;  but  it  is  not  so  quiet 


and  smooth  and  undisturbed  this  time.  There 
is  some  fretting  and  foaming,  some  dashing  and 
breaking  of  waves,  for  a short  space,  and  then 
the  current  swiftly  cuia-es  to  the  south  wall, 
and  gr.adually  becomes  more  quiet.  There  can 
be  no  division  of  waters  here ; all  must  be  unit- 
ed for  the  last  grand  leap.  Seven  hundred  feet 
further  on,  and  ere  the  foaming  and  fretting 
caused  by  the  last  fall  has  entirely  disappeared 
from  the  surface,  this  mighty  volume  of  water 
pours  over  a perpendicular  precipice  and  fails 
vertically  a distance  of  two  hundred  and  sixty- 
feet. 

Our  first  object  is  to  reach  the  base  of  the 
main  fall,  which  does  not  appear  to  be  more 
than  a stone’s-throw  distant,  but  so  winding  and 
tortuous  is  the  trail  by  which  we  descend  that 
we  traverse  more  than  a mile  before  reaching 
the  desired  point.  Securing  our  animals,  and 
placing  before  them  a good  bait  of  hay,  we 
commence  the  perilous  descent;  the  Major 
leading  the  van,  myself  next,  and  the  Doctor, 
with  shotgun  swung  loosely  over  his  shoulder, 
bringing  up  the  rear.  Down,  down,  we  de- 
scend, following  the  zigzag  trail  over  the  great 
drifts  of  detached  pieces  of  black  lava  rocks, 
which  rattle  and  ring  beneath  the  tread  of  our 
heavy-nailed  boots  like  broken  pieces  of  furnace 
shag ; then  passing  down  the  craggy  comb  of  a 
long  narrow  ridge,  with  yawning  chasms  on 
either  side,  our  course  turns  abruptly  to  the 
right,  around  the  sharp  corner  of  a high  pro- 
jecting point  of  rock,  and  the  p.athway  gradual- 
ly becomes  so  narrow  that  there  is  barely  room 
for  a single  person  to  pass.  High  above,  to 
the  right,  towers  lofty  columns  of  rock,  which 
threaten  to  topple  over,  and  bury  us  beneath 
their  massive  weight ; while  to  the  left  there 
opens  a deep  abyss,  down  which  we  dare  not 
look  from  our  dizzy  hight.  Emerging  from  this 
dangerous  pathway,  we  come  out  on  to  a cotn- 
\ paratively  level  and  open  piece  of  ground, 
i whereon  are  growing  a few  tall  and  graceful 
cedars,  whence  we  obtain  another  splendid  view 
of  the  river  bed,  and  the  rushing,  pouring  tor- 
rents of  water.  Here,  as  the  Doctor  expresses 
it,  we  take  a breathing  spell.  I have  my  fish- 
ing tackle  with  me  in  anticipation  of  good  fish- 
ing at  the  base  of  the  falls,  but,  unfortunately, 
have  no  bait.  This  want  1 make  known  to  the 
Doctor,  and  soon  his  quick  eye  detects  a car- 
rion crow  flying  overhead,  and  within  gun-shot 
range.  (We  had  been  told  the  fish  would  bite 
at  any  kind  of  fresh  meat.)  In  an  instant  his 
gun  is  in  position,  and  the  report  therefrom 
echoes  and  reverberates  from  wall  to  wall  of  the 
deep  caiion,  and,  mingling  with  the  roar  of  the 
waterfall,  produces  a strange,  weird  sound. 
Simultaneously  with  the  report  of  the  gun,  the 
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flight  of  the  crow  ceases,  for  the  Doctor’s  aim 
is  unerring,  but,  unfortunately,  the  bird  falls 
into  the  river,  just  below  the  falls,  and  by  the 
eddying  current  is  carried  to  the  opposite  side. 
Scarcely  has  the  echoing  sound  of  the  first  shot 
died  away  when  the  second  charge  is  fired ; this 
time  the  crow  falls  into  the  stream,  a few  feet 
above  the  falls.  We  watch  the  dark  object  as 
it  slowly  floats  down  with  the  current.  Kor  a 
moment  it  seems  to  pause  upon  the  very  brink 
of  the  precipice,  and  then,  with  a sudden  dart, 
it  swiftly  descends  along  the  face  of  the  flash- 
ing sheet  of  water,  its  dark  color  in  strong  con- 
trast with  the  bright  silvery  whiteness  of  the 
pouring  stream.  Again  we  watch,  and  see  the 
same  dark  object  come  to  the  surface  of  the 
boiling,  seething  whirlpool,  hundreds  of  feet  be- 
low, and  float  off  down  the  river.  A short  dis- 
tance along  this  strip  of  bench -land,  and  our 
trail  leads  down  into  a narrow,  V-shaped  gorge, 
with  smooth,  hard  bottom,  with  nothing  to  af- 
ford a foothold,  and  becomes  each  step  more 
steep  and  more  difficult  to  tread.  My  fishing- 
rod  of  stout  willow  serves  as  an  alpenstock  with 
which  1 steady  myself,  and  the  Doctor,  having 
discreetly  left  his  shotgun  in  a friendly  cluster 
of  bushes,  is  now  unincumbered,  and  with  hands 
clutched  against  the  smooth  wall  of  the  hop- 
per-shaped crevice,  is  descending  with  a side 
motion ; while  the  Major,  who  ever  prides  him- 
self upon  his  military  step  and  erect,  martial 
bearing,  with  much  humiliation  is  compelled 
to  assume  the  same  ungraceful  attitude.  A 
misstep  here,  and  we  would  be  precipitated 
headlong  down  the  smooth  wall  for  hundreds  of 
feet,  and,  perhaps,  landed  in  the  foaming  river 
below. 

Suddenly  the  Major,  who  still  leads  the  van, 
calls  out,  in  tones  of  disappointment,  that  we 
can  proceed  no  further,  for  our  trail  takes  a 
sheer  break  off,  and  drops  down  vertically  for 
twenty-five  feet  or  more,  and  sve  cannot  pass  it 
without  the  use  of  ropes,  and  we  have  none. 
Still  he  is  loth  to  acknowledge  defeat,  and, 
bending  further  over  the  precipice,  again  calls 
out,  this  time  with  exultation,  “Yes,  we  can,  for 
a tree  has  been  dragged  down,  and  placed  over 
the  break,  and  if  we  can  only  reach  that  we  can 
easily  get  to  smoother  ground  below and,  with 
nerve  and  daring,  he  throws  himself  flat  upon 
his  stomach,  and  with  arms  and  legs  spread 
wide,  imitates  the  motion  of  the  crawfish  down 
the  steep,  smooth  rock,  until  his  feet  catch 
against  the  first  limb  of  the  tree.  With  words 
of  encouragement  he  calls  to  the  Doctor  and 
myself  to  follow  in  the  same  manner.  Our 
timidity  almost  forbids  the  hazardous  venture, 
and  but  for  his  coaxing  words  and  directions 
as  to  where  to  place  our  feet  we  would  not 


have  undertaken  it.  At  the  foot  of  the  tree 
which,  with  its  limbs  running  out  at  right  angles 
with  the  trunk,  serves  the  good  purpose  of  a 
ladder,  we  find  the  gorge  wider  and  less 
steep  thtin  above,  and  filled  to  a considerable 
depth  with  loose  sand,  which  affords  a firm 
footing,  and  in  a few  minutes  we  stand  on  the 
beach  at  the  very  base  of  the  falls,  with  the 
cool  spray  dashing  against  our  heated  brows. 
In  mute  silence,  and  filled  with  awe,  we  stand 
and  gaze  upon  the  mighty  volume  of  flashing, 
foaming,  falling  waters.  It  is  near  meridian, 
and  the  high  south  wall  casts  its  dark  shadows 
far  out  over  the  river;  immense  waves  from  the 
the  whirlpool,  caused  by  the  pouring  stream, 
beat  and  break  around  our  feet,  while  the  fly- 
ing spray  and  mist  completely  drench  our 
bodies. 

No  sound  is  audible  above  the  thunder  and 
roar  and  din  of  the  waterfall,  and  the  Doctor, 
realizing  from  his  professional  experience  that 
it  is  no  place  for  rheumatic  persons  to  linger, 
gently  pulls  my  arm,  and  we  move  off  in  silence 
farther  down  the  stream,  and  out  of  reach  of 
the  flying  spray.  Soon  the  Major  follows,  and 
here,  on  a flat,  shelving  rock,  which  receives 
the  warm  rays  of  the  sun  through  a rift  in  the 
high  wall  above,  we  find  a comfortable  resting 
place,  from  which  a fine  opportunity  is  afforded 
to  study  the  physical  details  of  the  falls  and 
their  surroundings.  The  break  in  the  bed  of 
the  river  over  which  the  water  falls,  is  a com- 
plete semi -circle  in  form,  with  the  arc  curving 
up  the  stream,  and,  following  the  curve  of  the 
circle,  is  at  least  half  a mile  wide.  From  side  to 
side  the  flow  of  water  is  of  uniform  depth  and 
force,  and  as  it  pours  in  wavy,  shimmering 
fleeces  down  the  smooth,  hard  rock,  it  presents 
the  appearance  of  great  folds  of  snow-white, 
gauzy  lace,  gently  swinging  and  vibrating  in  the 
soft  autumnal  breeze.  From  all  along  the  base 
rise  immense  clouds  of  trembling,  glittering 
spray,  which  gleam  and  fl.ash  through  the  rays 
of  the  sun,  forming  bright  rainbow  colors,  that 
constantly  shift  and  change.  The  basin  at  the 
foot  of  the  falls  stretches  out  in  irregular  shape, 
much  wider  than  the  bed  of  the  stream  above 
or  below,  and  upon  its  surface  great  foaming 
waves  roll  and  chase  eati  other,  and  dash 
against  the  shore.  So  rou^  are  the  waters  of 
this  basin,  which  is  a mile  wide  and  two  miles 
in  length,  that  the  Major,  who  has  had  some 
nautical  as  well  as  military  experience,  gave  it 
as  his  opinion  that  no  open  boat  could  success- 
fully ride  its  waves.  The  south  wall  of  the 
cation,  under  which  we  stood,  is  cut  and  grooved 
with  deep  indentations,  at  almost  equal  dis- 
tances apart.  These  indentations  commence  at 
the  apex  of  the  wall,  with  light  shallow  furrows. 
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that  arc  hardly  perceptible,  and  (jradually  deep- 
en and  widen,  until  near  the  base  they  become 
deep,  broad  gorges.  Into  these  gorges  the  sand 
and  debris  have  drifted  from  above,  forming  a 
good,  strong  soil,  which,  being  protected  from 
the  hot,  scorching  sun,  and  moistened  by  the  fly- 
ing spray,  produces  a thrifty  growth  of  cedars, 
around  which  twine,  in  graceful  form,  great, 
lusty  vines  of  the  wild  gra]>e,  now  hanging  full 
of  long,  slender  bunches  of  unripe  fruit.  Inter- 
woven with  these  cedars  and  vines  is  a dense 
growth  of  the  hazel,  alder,  and  maple,  whose 
variegated  foliage,  with  the  gothic  spires  of  rock 
towering  high  above  for  a background,  forms  a 
picture  of  exquisite  beauty,  in  pleasing  contrast 
with  the  awful  grandeur  of  the  river  scene. 
The  north  wall,  on  the  opposite  side,  frowns 
black  and  forbidding — no  groove  or  indentation 
there.  Its  dark,  columnar  structure  rises  up 
thousands  of  feet,  and  against  its  base  the 
waves  of  the  basin  lash  with  fury,  and  neither 
man  nor  beast  dare  attempt  to  approach  the 
river  from  that  side. 

Between  the  base  of  the  south  wall  and  the 
edge  of  the  water  there  intervenes  a smooth, 
sandy,  pebbly  beach,  from  one  hundred  to  two 
hundred  feet  wide.  Upon  this  beach  has  been 
throwm,  by  the  action  of  the  waves,  immense 
piles  of  driftwood,  swept  down  the  river  from 
far  above  during  high  freshets.  These  piles  of 
driftwood  within  themselves  form  a pleasing 
and  instructive  study.  Here  is  the  dwarfed  and 
stunted  cedar,  which  has  come  from  a short 
distance  above.  By  its  side,  and  lying  partly 
across  it,  is  the  slender  trunk  of  the  cottonwood, 
from  some  of  the  smaller  tributaries,  the  gnawed 
ends  of  which  clearly  indicate  the  work  of  the 
industrious  beaver.  few  feet  away  is  the 
gnarled  and  stubby  nut-pine,  from  the  foothills, 
with  its  spreading  and  crooked  branches  tom 
from  the  trunk.  Reaching  far  along  the  beach 
is  the  gigantic  form  of  the  stately  fir,  that  h,as 
been  swept  from  some  cation  high  up  in  the 
Wind  River  range;  and  piled  all  around,  in 
confused  masses,  are  heaps  of  logs  and  chunks 
and  limbs  of  every  species  of  tree  and  shrub  and 
bush  that  grows  along  the  course  of  the  stream, 
broken  and  abraded  into  all  kinds  of  shape. 

Nowhere  in  all  <his  romantic  spot  has  man 
marred  the  beauties  of  nature  by  his  despoiling 
touch ; no  sickly  sentimentalist  has  attempted 
to  carve  the  name  of  any  poet,  author,  hero,  or 
divine  upon  any  of  these  grand  old  walls,  pil- 
lars, or  columns;  to  none  of  these  waterfalls, 
either  great  or  small,  has  there  been  given  a 
name,  e.xcept  the  one  general  term,  Shoshone 
— and  he  who  stands  here  amid  this  awful 
grandeur,  within  this  sublime  temple  of  God, 
and  docs  not  feel  his  soul  thrill,  and  his  heart 


beat  with  a stronger  emotion  of  love  and  rever- 
ence for  the  Great  Jehovah,  must  be  devoid  of 
all  the  nobler  impulses  of  humanity. 

While  the  Doctor  and  Major  are  hunting 
along  the  beach  for  rare  pebbles  or  curiously 
shaped  pieces  of  driftwotxi,  as  souvenirs,  I find 
a few  grubs  and  millers  under  under  a decayed 
log,  with  which  I bait  my  hook,  and  in  a short 
time  pull  from  the  stream  a dozen  or  more  sil- 
ver)- speckled  trout.  In  the  capacious  pockets 
of  the  Doctor’s  hunting-jacket  is  found  a small 
particle  of  salt  and  a few  broken  crackers,  and 
it  is  but  the  work  of  a moment  to  dress  the  fish, 
and  broil  them  upon  a bed  of  burning  coals ; 
and  upon  our  shelving  rock,  in  the  depths  of 
the  deep  caiton,  and  within  sight  and  sound  of 
the  mighty,  roaring,  thundering  waterfall,  we 
partake  of  our  simple  lunch  with  as  much  zest 
and  relish  as  though  we  were  feasting  upon  the 
rarest  viands,  served  in  the  most  approved  style 
of  the  culinary  art. 

Fain  would  we  linger  amid  these  enchanting 
scenes,  but  the  rays  of  the  sun,  now  slanting 
from  the  west,  warn  us  that  time  is  passing,  and 
we  have  much  to  see  and  many  miles  to  tra\  el 
before  we  find  rest  for  the  night.  Ascending 
the  narrow  gorge,  and  climbing  up  the  impro- 
vised ladder,  which  we  find  much  less  difficult 
to  pass  than  in  descending,  we  come  ag'ain 
upon  the  strip  of  bench -land.  Following  this 
to  the  left  for  a few  hundred  feet,  we  turn  down 
a smoothly  rounded  ridge  of  bare  rock,  which, 
in  a short  distance,  abruptly  terminates  in  a 
sharp,  projecting  promontory  immediately  over 
the  falls.  The  scene  from  this  point  is  not  so 
terribly  grand  nor  so  awe  inspiring  as  from 
below,  but,  mellowed  as  it  is  by  touches  of  soft 
poetical  beauty,  it  is  more  lovely  to  gaze  upon. 
The  sun  now  strikes  directly  against  the  broad 
sheet  of  water,  fonning  a bright-hued  rainbow, 
which  hovers  over  the  vortex  below,  and,  in  a 
graceful  curve,  spans  the  river  from  side  to  side. 
The  lesser  falls  above,  divided,  as  they  are,  into 
numerous  channels,  appe.ar,  in  comparison  to 
the  great  fall  below,  like  miniature  cascades, 
bounding  and  leaping  over  the  rocks  as  though 
in  mere  playful  wantonness. 

After  listening  to  some  practical  remarks  of 
the  Major,  as  to  how  this  mighty  power  might 
be  utilized  and  made  subservient  to  the  will  of 
man,  we  again  commence  the  ascent  of  the 
rugged  side  of  the  canon,  which  we  found  not 
as  dangerous  as  the  descent,  but  far  more  toil- 
some. The  Major,  who  is  muscular  and  strong, 
relieves  the  doctor  of  his  shotgun,  and  slowly 
we  trudged  on  up  the  difficult  trail.  Will  we 
never  reach  the  top  1 A few  more  rests,  a few- 
more  breathing  spells,  and  w-e  stand  upon  the 
edge  of  the  broad  plain,  and  within  a few  rods 
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of  our  wagon  and  team.  “Old  John,”  who  is 
ever  on  the  lookout,  catches  sight  of  us  as  we 
approach,  and  utters  a loud  bray,  as  if  to  chide 
us,  in  his  mule  fashion,  for  leaving  him  to  stand 
so  long  in  the  hot  sun,  .and  w.age  with  his  stub- 
tail  an  unequal  warfare  with  the  voracious  flies. 
A drive  of  three  miles  up  the  river,  along  a 
smooth,  sandy  road,  brings  us  to  a point  oppo- 
site the  Little  (or  Twin)  F.alls.  The  river  is 
here  .approached  through  what  is  called  the 
Devil's  Comal — and  surely  the  whole  Knglish 
nomenclature  could  not  afford  a more  appropri- 
ate name.  Back,  a little  over  a mile  from  the 
edge  of  the  cttium,  an  immense  chasm,  or  pit, 
has  been  cleft,  or  carved,  in  the  solid  rock,  ob- 
long in  shape,  two  thousand  feet  deep  and  three 
thousand  feet  wide.  The  bed  of  this  chasm  is 
several  hundred  feet  lower  than  the  present  bed 
of  the  river,  which  cuts  across  the  lower  end ; 
and  at  one  time  it  undoubtedly  received  the 
water  of  the  stream,  forming  a deep  lake,  but 
now  an  immense  bar,  or  levee,  caused  by  the 
sands  drifting  from  the  plain  above,  has  form- 
ed across  the  lower  end,  effectually  barring  the 
further  flow  of  water;  .and  what  was  inclosed  at 
the  time  the  bar  was  formed  has  long  since  been 
exhausted  by  evaporation. 

The  walls  on  each  side,  and  at  the  outer  end, 
are  of  the  same  black  basaltic  formation  that 
characterizes  the  wdiole  country  hereabouts,  .and 
laid  in  layers,  one  above  the  other,  their  smooth, 
even  surfaces  standing  perfectly  vertical,  and 
checkered  and  tesselated  with  almost  regular 
seams,  present  the  appearance  of  having  been 
cut,  and  chiseled,  and  laid  by  hum.an  hands. 
Along  the  west  side  there  runs  a narrow  ledge, 
which  projects  just  far  enough  from  the  smooth 
wall  to  form  a convenient  roadway,  .and  which 
has  a very  steep,  but  gradual,  inclination  from 
the  crest  of  the  wall  at  the  outer  end,  until  it 
strikes  half  way  up  the  side  of  the  sand-bar. 
This  roadway  is  steep  and  narrow,  but  loose 
animals  can  with  caution  p.ass  along  it,  and  it 
is  the  only  point  for  miles  that  cattle  can  ap- 
proach the  river  for  water.  By  an  unlucky  ac- 
cident, the  water  in  our  canteen  has  leaked  out, 
and  our  lunch  of  dry  bre.ad  and  fish  produces 
an  unusual  thirst.  Our  animals  are  equally 
thirsty,  for  they  have  had  no  water  since  early 
morning;  so,  in  a short  time  we  have  them 
unharnessed,  and  are  hurrying  down  the  nar- 
row grade  to  the  river.  “Old  J ohn,”  who  has 
fallen  some  distance  behind,  as  is  his  custom 
on  such  occasions,  calls  to  his  mate  in  a deep, 
loud  bray,  but  such  an  une.arthly  sound  as  it 
produces  startles,  and  almost  paralyzes,  both 
men  and  beasts.  The  echo  of  that  mulish  bray 
rolls  from  side  to  side  of  the  rock -walled  cav- 
ern, echo  answering  echo  with  the  most  dismal 


and  frightful  sound.  Is  this  a veritable  pande- 
monium, in  which  are  reveling  all  the  fiends  of 
the  lower  regions?  Or  are  these  dark,  frown- 
ing walls  pierced  by  a thousand  unseen  caves, 
in  which  are  hidden  wild  beasts  of  prey,  howl- 
ing defiance  at  each  other?  The  mules  cower 
and  tremble,  and  it  is  with  difficulty  that  we 
lead  them  along  the  steep  grade.  All  efforts 
at  conversation  are  futile.  The  voice  breaks 
into  a guttural  dissonance,  no  one  sound  being 
distinguishabla  from  another,  and  all  being 
finally  lost  in  a hollow  echo.  Passing  o^•er  the 
embankment  of  sand,  and  around  a few  jutting 
points  of  rock,  we  reach  the  river,  and  men  and 
mules  drink  long  draughts  of  the  pure  water. 

Down  the  stream  .a  few  hundred  yards  we 
hear  the  ro.ar  of  the  cataract,  and  leaving  the 
mules  to  graze  upon  the  bunch -grass  that 
grows  along  the  river  bank,  we  clamber  down 
over  immense  rocks  and  bowlders  that  have 
slipped  down  from  above,  and  in  a short  time 
we  stand  up  on  a rounded  point  immedi.ately 
overlooking  the  falls.  The  river  here  is  nar- 
rowed and  compressed  by  the  walls  on  either 
side  to  one-si.xth  its  usual  width ; and  .as  if  to 
further  compress  the  water,  and  force  it  through 
a ch.annel  as  narrow  as  possible,  .an  island  of 
bare  rock  ri.ses  up  in  the  middle  of  the  stream 
at  the  narrowest  point  to  a hight  of  thirty  feet 
or  more.  Tlie  stream  thus  divided  and  nar- 
rowed, and  the  depth  correspondingly  incre.as- 
ed,  with  a wild  roar,  plunges  down  a distance 
of  eighty-two  feet.  The  channel  on  the  south 
side  falls  vertically,  and  the  force  of  the  cur- 
rent is  so  strong,  that  as  the  water  rushes  through 
j the  narrow  chasm,  it  strikes  the  bed  of  the 
I river  several  feet  below  the  face  of  the  preci- 
[ pice,  thus  forming  a vast  cavern  behind  the 
pouring  sheet  of  water. 

The  north  channel  does  not  fall  vertically, 
but  rushes  down  the  narrow  gorge  at  an  angle 
of  near  forty-five  degrees  in  its  furious  course, 
throwing  great  clouds  of  spray  high  into  the 
air.  Jets  of  spray  from  each  of  these  falls 
gleam  and  glisten  in  the  bright  beams  of  the 
evening  sun,  and  sparkle  like  diamonds.  A 
hundred  feet  or  more  below  where  the  chan- 
nels unite,  and  where  the  mist  is  in  finer  jets 
and  less  dense,  the  rainbow  is  formed  in  a beau- 
tiful curse,  with  each  end  resting  against  the 
black,  smooth  wall. 

The  Major  expresses  a strong  desire  to  enter 
the  cavern  beneath  the  south  fall,  and  behold 
the  beauties  there  revealed,  and  commune  with 
the  river  nymphs  who  make  it  their  dwelling- 
place,  and,  with  his  usual  daring  and  impetu- 
osity, is  soon  sliding  cautiously  down  the  steep 
wall.  The  Doctor  and  myself  watch  his  move- 
ments w ith  bated  bre.ath,  expecting  to  see  him 
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every  moment  lose  his  footing,  and  go  dash- 
ing into  the  river.  He  reaches  the  edge  of  the 
stream  in  safety,  and  passes  from  our  view  be- 
hind the  flashing  sheet  of  water.  In  a few  mo- 
ments he  emerges  from  the  dark  watciy  cav- 
ern, and  beckons  us  to  follow,  but  we  know  the 
consequences  of  entering  there,  and  do  not  feel 
inclined  to  expose  ourselves,  in  wet  clothes,  to 
the  chilly  air  of  night,  which  is  fast  approach- 
ing. The  .Major,  when  he  again  joins  us,  dep- 
recates our  want  of  nerve,  and,  in  glowing 
terms,  depicts  the  varied  splendors  of  the  scene. 
The  sun  is  near  setting,  and  we  hasten  back 


to  our  mules,  and  lead  them  up  the  steep  road- 
way. “Old  John”  is  nervous,  and  continually 
switches  his  stump  tail,  for  there  lingers  in  his 
mule  mind  a faint  memory  of  the  terrible  yells 
and  sounds  that  smote  upon  his  ear  in  descend- 
ing this  same  spot,  and  it  is  with  difficulty 
the  Major  holds  him  in  check.  Just  as  the  sun 
is  sinking  behind  the  low  horizon  that  stretches 
far  away  down  the  river  we  reach  our  wagon, 
.and  a two-hours’  drive  brings  us  to  Rock  Creek 
.Station,  where  we  find  good  cheer  for  ourselves 
and  comfortable  quarters  for  our  animals. 

Robert  Briggs. 


IN  TWILIGHT  WOODS. 

Bird-songs  grow  faint  with  the  sun; 

As  the  day  fails  in  the  west, 

Each  little  fluttering  one 
Creeps  into  his  quiet  nest. 

Next,  the  pale  dusk  is  a-quiver — 

Rose -songs  forever  are  dear; 

After  this  trembles  a river— 

Stream -songs  are  gentle  and  clear; 

Last,  there  is  somewhat  to  shiver 
Down  the  swift  pulse  as  a spear. 

Faintly  and  far  in  the  hills 
There  throbs  a music  of  rills; 

Fragrant  and  cool  from  the  bay 
The  winds  of  the  sea  find  way. 

How  dear  is  thy  kindly  mood, 

Thou  heart  of  the  twilight  wood. 

When,  shyly,  in  the  twinkling  skies, 

Tlie  first  star-blossom  softly  lies! 

No  more  we  hear  faltering  rills. 

No  more  the  low  winds — we  lie 
As  the  pond- lilies  afloat, 

Motionless,  under  the  sky. 

On  a blue  lake  of  the  hills. 

And  we  rest  with  our  faces 
Deep -hid  in  the  ferns  and  grass; 

There,  watching,  at  last  we  note 
The  dim  world  widen  and  shine. 

Till,  through  the  desohate  places, 

Dreams  fair  and  immortal  pass. 

And  the  twilight  grows  divine : 

The  friends  that  we  lost  of  yore, 

The  loved  from  the  farther  shore. 

Smile  down  in  a trustful  way; 

They  are  not  so  very  far. 

More  near  than  each  gentle  star, 

And  sweet  are  the  words  they  say 
For  us,  whose  rivers  as  yet  run 
Through  night  and  day,  ’neath  star  and  sun. 

Charles  H.  Shinn. 

Digitizer  tty  C.OOgle 
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It  was  a brilliant  conception  and  a daring  feat 
to  fling  a railroad  entirely  across  the  American 
continent.  It  ranks  among  the  greatest  of  hu- 
man achievements.  Its  equal  exists  not  in  ail 
the  world. 

In  any  other  country  but  ours  the  men  who 
conceived  and  executed  such  a project  would 
have  been  rewarded  with  both  wealth  and  hon- 
ors. England  enriched  and  knighted  Paxton 
for  erecting  the  Crystal  Palace  in  Hyde  Park; 
France  enriched  and  ennobled  De  Lesseps  for 
reopening  the  old  Egyptian  canal  across  Suez; 
Russia  granted  almost  imperial  distinctions  to 
the  Deniidorfls  for  renouncing  to  the  Govern- 
ment some  mines,  out  of  which  they  had  previ- 
ously made  their  own  fortunes. 

Some  of  these  marks  of  national  gratitude 
are  unknown  to  our  laws,  which  assume  that 
every  service  may  be  adequately  compensated 
with  a pecuniarj’  remuneration.  If  all  rewards 
are  thus  to  be  commuted  into  one  kind  of  re- 
ward, justice  demands  that  the  latter  should  at 
least  be  secured  with  a good  title  and  perma- 
nent possession.  If  all  public  achievements, 
however  great,  are  to  be  rewarded  with  money, 
the  benefici.aries  should  at  least  be  permitted 
to  enjoy  their  reward  in  peace. 

Such  has  not  been  the  principle  that  has  gov- 
erned our  dealings,  the  dealings  of  our  na- 
tional and  State  governments,  with  the  builders 
of  the  great  highway  that  connects  California 
and  the  Mississippi  Valley. 

Before  it  was  built  we  approved  and  offered 
great  inducements  to  any  one  who  should  build 
it.  We  well  knew  the  difficulties  of  the  under- 
taking, and,  so  far  as  promises  went,  were  lib- 
eral to  profuseness,  for  we  aimed  at  political 
and  commercial  advantages  which  the  comple- 
tion of  the  railroad  could  alone  secure.  One 
has  only  to  read  the  debates  in  Congress  dur- 
ing the  progress  of  the  original  Pacific  Rail- 
road bills  to  be  convinced  of  the  correctness  of 
these  statements.  We  knew  that  the  road  had 
to  traverse  two  thousand  miles  of  desert,  a 
blasted,  withered  solitude,  destitute  of  wood  and 
water,  and  as  yet  wholly  unfitted  for  the  occu- 
pancy of  man.  We  knew  that  across  this 
waste,  over  which  a few  savages  held  undisput- 
ed sway,  there  would  need  to  travel  thousands  of 
emigrants  to  the  Pacific  Coast — men,  women, 
and  children — all  of  whom  would  be  exposed  to 
great  privation  and  danger.  We  knew  that  to 


protect  them  and  the  vast  possessions  through 
which  they  would  have  to  move,  and  the  dis- 
tant lands  to  which  they  were  bound,  we  would 
be  obliged  to  maintain  forts  and  employ  nu- 
merous bodies  of  troops.  We  foresaw  that, 
with  the  railroad  built,  the  many  obstacles  to 
this  tremendous  journey  would  disappear;  that 
the  emigrants  would  be  conveyed  safely  and 
rapidly  to  their  destination,  and  a portion  of 
the  troops  dispensed  with.  Substantially,  the 
only  other  route  by  which  emigrants  could 
reach  the  new  Dorado  was  by  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama,  a route  that  involved  two  sea  voyages 
in  crowded  steamers,  and  a land  transit  through 
fever-infected  jungles.  This  route  was  danger- 
ous, uncomfortable,  and  expensive;  the  time 
consumed  was  thirty  to  forty  ilays ; mtiny  ves- 
sels had  suffered  fire  and  wreck ; hundreds  of 
lives  had  been  lost  through  accident,  exposure, 
or  disease ; and  the  cost  of  passage  varied  from 
$200  to  $500.  By  the  railroad  the  trip  from 
the  Mississippi  Valley  could  be  made  in  five 
days  at  a cost  varying  from  $50  to  $100,  the 
actual  rates  for  many  years  past.  W'e  even 
calculated  that  in  military’  and  postal  expenses 
alone  the  country  would  save  many  millions  a 
ye.ar.  Here  was  the  calculation  ■ Without  the 
railroad,  we  sh.all  need  75,000  troops  to  protect 
the  emigrants,  and  to  defend  the  trans- Missis- 
sippi, the  Pacific  Co.ast,  and  the  frontiers. 
W'ith  the  railroad,  25,000  troops  would  suffice. 
And  in  respect  of  the  mails,  a much  greater 
weight  of  mail  matter  can  be  carried  with  great- 
er safety  and  celerity,  and  at  much  lower  rates. 
The  economy  in  transporting  the  troops  and 
mails,  reckoned  on  the  basis  of  25,000  troops, 
and  the  small  mails  formerly  carried  by  pony 
express,  will  amount  to  over  $5,000,000  a year 
(the  annual  .aver.ige  cost  of  these  services  for 
the  five  years  previous  to  1862  having  been 
J7.3°9>34>;  while  it  is  now  only  $2,000,000). 
And  this  calculation  does  not  include  the  econ- 
omy of  50,000  troops,  nor  the  greatly  increased 
weight  of  the  mails,  nor  of  thirty  days  saved 
in  time,  nor  of  the  improved  condition  of  the 
troops  upon  arriving  at  their  posts,  nor  of  many 
other  advantages,  both  military  and  military- 
financial. 

All  these  we  foresaw,  and  many  others,  and 
it  is  creditable  to  the  s.agacity  of  our  national 
legislators  and  the  press  that  their  expectations 
in  these  respects  have  been  fully  realized. 
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They  foresaw  that  vast  tracts  of  desert  lands, 
which  were  impossible  of  sale  at  $1.25  per  acre, 
the  Government  minimum  at  that  time,  would 
readily  sell  at  J2.50  per  acre,  the  minimum 
since  the  railroad  was  built:  so  that,  in  fact, 
the  Government  could  afford  to  give  away 
one-half  of  the  lands  along  the  route,  in  order 
that  the  other  half,  which  it  retained,  might  be 
sold  at  double  the  price.  They  foresaw  that, 
with  the  raiboad  built,  no  further  fears  need 
be  enlcrtainetl  of  the  spread  of  pol)gamy  in 
Utah,  or  of  secession  in  California;  that  the 
trade  of  the  Indies,  of  China,  of  Japan,  of  Aus- 
tralia, of  the  .Sandwich  Isl.ands,  of  the  coasts 
of  Alaska,  British  North  America,  .Mexico, 
Guatemal.a,  Costa  Rica,  New  Granada,  Reru, 
Chili,  and  the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  would  be 
attracted  toward  our  shores. 

Besides  these  advantages,  many  others  have 
been  derived  from  the  building  of  the  railroad 
which  were  not  foreseen  at  the  time  it  was  pro- 
jected. We  have  found  that  the  laying  of  con- 
nected lines  of  iron  rails  and  of  telegraph  wires, 
protected  by  the  railroad,  is  bringing  about  an 
equalization  of  climates  between  east  and  west, 
favorably  affecting  the  distribution  of  moisture, 
and  rendering  the  deserts  less  arid  than  before. 
We  have  discovered  small  oases,  before  un- 
known, scattered  at  long  intervals  on  the  des- 
ert, and  susceptible,  through  the  proximity  of 
the  railroad,  of  being  turned  to  productive  uses. 
We  have  been  enabled,  through  the  general  in- 
crease of  moisture  and  the  discovery  of  these 
oases,  to  maintain  vast  herds  of  cattle  upon 
plains  that  were  previously  unfitted  for  such  a 
purpose.  We  have  floated  timber  hundreds  of 
miles  in  flumes  to  the  railroad,  and  conveyed 
the  timber  ' by  means  of  the  road  to  points 
where  it  has  proved  of  great  advantage  in  col- 
onizing and  civilizing  the  country.  We  have 
discovered  and  utilized  valuable  mines  of  coal, 
iron,  salt,  borax,  gold,  silver,  mercury,  copper, 
lead,  and  many  other  minerals,  few  of  which 
could  have  been  utilized  without  the  agency  of 
the  railroad.  These  have  been  opened  and 
made  to  yield  an  enormous  product. 

Along  the  line  of  the  road  hundreds  of  towns 
and  settlements  have  sprung  up,  whose  popula- 
tion derive  their  entire  subsistence  from  or 
through  the  road.  Forexample,  as  Colonel  Za- 
briskie  infonns  us,  in  his  recent  letters  to  the 
Alta  California,  there  were  directly  employed 
by  the  Pacific  Railroad,  in  Placer  County,  dur- 
ing the  year  1878,  no  less  than  three  hundred 
and  seventy-three  men,  to  whom  it  paid  $260,- 
000  a year  in  wages,  and  in  which  it  purchased 
$232,000  worth  of  timber.  To  cut  this  timber 
employed  one  hundred  and  three  other  men ; to 
say  nothing  of  those  eng.aged  in  hauling  it  to  the 


road,  nor  of  those  occupied  in  the  general  su- 
perintendence and  service  of  the  road,  a por- 
tion of  whom  were  obtained  from  the  same 
county,  nor  of  the  shaic  of  construction  and  re- 
pair-money expended  in  this  county,  nor  of 
many  other  means  of  support  which  the  county 
deriveil  from  the  railroad. 

In  short,  this  railroad  has  thrown  open  a 
great  portion  of  this  continent  to  settlement, 
and  tended  to  render  it  fit  for  the  abode  of 
men;  it  h.is  invited  immigration  from  abroad, 
and  conferred  value  to  the  extent  of  thous.ands 
of  millions  of  dollars  upon  lands  which  before 
were  in:iccessible  and  valueless ; it  has  brought 
all  these  lands  under  the  operation  of  our  p'ed- 
eral  and  State  tax  laws,  so  that  now  they  yield 
to  one  or  the  other  many  millions  of  doll.ars  a 
ye.ar  in  taxes ; and  it  has  paid  for  taxes  upon 
itself  up  to  Uecemberjt,  1879,  over  $3,000,000. 

The  industrial  development  brought  .about 
by  the  construction  of  this  road  is,  perhaps,  in- 
dicated in  no  more  striking  manner  than  by  the 
fact  that  at  the  present  time  several  overland 
roads  are  reaching  their  arms  across  the  con- 
tinent to  claim  a share  of  the  v.ast  commerce 
which  the  first  road  has  begun  to  organize 
upon  the  plains,  and  to  attract  from  the  opu- 
lent countries  that  bound  the  western  shores  of 
the  Pacific  Ocean. 

To  those  who  would  venture  to  construct  the 
highway,  which  we  expected  would  confer  upon 
us  a portion  of  these  n.ational  advantages,  we 
held  out  these  specific  pecuniary  inducements  : 
Alternate  sections  of  hand,  and  a loan  of  the 
Government  credit  for  an  amount  estimated  to 
be  sufficient  to  lay  the  ro.ad-bed,  including  such 
profits  as  might  be  realized  from  the  sales  of 
these  lands  or  the  construction  of  the  road. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  these  induce- 
ments now,  there  were  few  who  deemed  it  worth 
while  to  entert.ain  them  then.  A good  m.any 
prominent  men  had  “talked”  Pacific  Railroad 
before  it  was  undertaken,  but  there  was  no 
eagerness  to  undertake  it — there  was  no  com- 
petition for  the  subsidies  offered  by  Congress. 
The  difficulties  were  too  great ; the  obstacles  to 
be  overcome  were  too  formidable ; the  project, 
from  any  reasonable,  any  business-like  point  of 
view,  was  impracticable. 

Nevertheless,  there  were  some  men,  more 
adventursome  or  sagacious  than  the  rest,  who 
were  willing  to  make  the  attempt,  to  brave  the 
dangers  and  obstacles  from  which  others  had 
flinched,  and  to  construct  the  great  highway 
which  promised  so  many  .advant.ages  to  the 
country.  And  not  only  did  they  succeed  in 
this  effort ; they  completed  the  road  eight  years 
before  the  time  to  which  they  were  limited  by 
Congress,  and  thus  advanced  by  eight  years’ 
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time  the  development  of  the  entire  country 
west  of  the  Missouri  River. 

The  reward  which  the  undertakers  of  this 
great  work  looked  for,  the  reward  that  furnishes 
he  natural  and  proper  incentive  to  all  under- 
takings of  a commercial  chttracter,  the  only 
kind  of  reward  which  the  country  could  offer, 
the  reward  which  it  did  offer  to  them,  and  the 
one  which  they  declared  themselves  willing  to 
accept,  was  w ealth ; and,  taking  into  considera- 
tion the  grandeur  of  the  work  they  accom- 
plished, the  formidable  character  of  the  obsta- 
cles they  had  to  encounter,  and  the  public  ben- 
efits which  have  resulted  from  the  construction 
of  the  road,  no  fair-minded  man  can  doubt  that 
they  fully  and  fairly  earned  all  that  they  were 
offered,  or  that  they  received. 

So  far  as  the  Federal  (Government  is  con- 
cerned, the  reward  due  to  the  constructors  of 
the  Pacific  Railroad  has  been  paid,  not,  indeed, 
fully  or  unreservedly,  nor  with  the  grace  that 
should  accompany  the  performance  of  such  an 
action,  nor  with  the  commendation  that  should 
follow  the  accomplishment  of  such  an  enter- 
prise, or  the  fulfillment  of  such  a trust  as  the 
undertakers  of  this  road  had  fulfilled,  but,  after 
a fashion,  coldly,  grudgingly,  anil  with  reserve. 
This  unhandsome  policy  of  the  (Government 
was  due  to  the  following  cause : 

No  sooner  did  the  rapid  progress  made  from 
time  to  time  by  the  undertakers  render  it  ap- 
parent that  the  road  would  be  successfully  con- 
structed, than  envy  and  detraction  began  to 
assail  them.  It  was  asserted  that  they  had 
secured  an  over- favorable  contract;  that  the 
amount  to  be  loaned  by  the  Government  to  help 
build  the  road  was  sufficient  to  both  build  it 
and  equip  it;  that  the  dangers  and  obstacles  to 
the  undertakers  had  been  magnified ; that  there 
was  no  fear  of  molestation  from  the  Indians ; 
that  the  Rocky  Mountains  were  plains,  and  the 
Sierra  easy  of  ascent;  that  wood  and  water 
could  be  procured  almost  anywhere  along  the 
route ; that  the  lands  were  fertile,  and  the  land 
grant  had  bargained  away  a domain  as  great 
and  valuable  as  New  England.  In  short,  the 
men  who  first  spanned  this  continent  with  a rail- 
road were  aspersed  precisely  like  the  man  who 
first  discovered  it.  When  Columbus  was  enno- 
bled and  enriched  for  having  discovered  Amer- 
ica, the  envious  and  malignant  prov'ed  that  the 
discovery  was  valueless  to  the  Spanish  nation, 
and  without  merit  to  the  discoverer.  It  was  not 
the  rich  Indies,  but  a naked  land,  that  he  had 
found,  and  as  for  proving  the  rotundity  of  the 
earth,  why,  Thales  had  proved  it  twenty  centu- 
ries before.  Therefore,  why  reward  Columbus? 
and,  in  the  present  instance,  why  reward  Stan- 
ford and  Crocker  and  Huntington,  and  the  rest 


of  the  Pacific  Railroad  builders?  This  feeling 
and  these  arguments  not  only  caused  the  Gov- 
ernment to  pay  with  reluctance  the  reward  that 
it  should  have  paid  with  alacrity — it  led  to  other 
and  much  more  important  consequences.  It 
created  a prejudice  against  the  railroad  and  all 
its  operations.  Although  any  man  could  hav  e 
gone  into  the  market,  and  can  do  so  now,  and 
buy  its  shares  at  or  near  par,  it  was  character- 
ized as  an  extortionate  and  odious  monopoly, 
and  treated  as  a public  enemy. 

Before  proceciling  any  further  in  this  recital, 
I desire  to  put  an  end  to  any  false  impressions 
that  the  ignorant  or  unworthy  may  put  upon  my 
motives.  1 am  not  interested  in  this  road,  nor 
in  its  promoters  or  stock -holders,  past  or  pres- 
ent, nor  do  I know,  nor  have  I ever  known,  any 
one  of  them.  I have  no  business  with  the  road. 
I have  not  been  retained  to  make  an  argument 
in  its  behalf.  I say  these  things  voluntarily, 
because  1 believe  them  to  be  right,  and  because 
other  public  men  have  not  had  the  courage  to 
say  them.  1 believe  these  road-builders  to  have 
been  treated  shabbily  and  unjustly,  and  I feel 
ashamed  of  my  countrymen  for  having  so  treat- 
ed them.  Furthermore,  I believe  that  in  taking 
their  cue  from  the  cold  attitude  of  the  Federal 
Government  in  this  matter,  the  people  of  this 
State — of  my  adopted  State — have  overreached 
the  mark  of  prudence,  and  done  themselves  a 
great  injury,  which  they  cannot  too  soon  hasten 
to  repair. 

Deriving  strength  from  the  influence  which 
they  had  exercised  with  such  success  upon  the 
Federal  (Government,  and  support  from  the  pop- 
ular passions  which  they  perceived  were  being 
aroused  on  the  subject,  the  enviers  and  detract- 
ors of  the  Pacific  Railroad  men  now  assaulted 
them  through  the  press  and  on  the  rostrum,  and, 
carrying  the  unthinking  multitude  with  them, 
gained  the  Legislature  and  the  Constitutional 
Convention,  and  grasped  the  power  and  the 
opportunities  forjwhich  they  h.td  sought.  These 
were  to  coerce,  to  bully,  to  blackmail,  to  bleed 
the  railroad,  and,  failing  in  these,  to  legislate  it 
into  ruin. 

Let  us  here”revicw"our  own  action — that  of 
the  people — in  this  matter.  A great  national 
road  was  constructed,  and  paid  for,  and,  al- 
though we  were  proud  of  this  road,  and  were 
always  glad  to  come  upon  it,  for^we  knew  that 
it  meant  relief  from*privation^and,danger,  and 
never  hesitated  to,,,'prefer  it  abovCj  any,  other 
means  of  conveyance,  we  envied  the  glory  of  its 
constructors,  and  coveted  the  wealth  they  had 
gained. 

This  wealth  they'had  invested  in  a new  pro- 
ject— one  th.at' reflects  almost  as  much  credit 
upon  them  as  the  other.  With  ,an  enterprise 
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that  seems  peculiar  to  them,  they  have  quietly  ' plunges  into  the  Mojave  Desert,  which  it  spans 
and  rapidly  constructed  a railroad  through  the  j in  order  to  reach  the  Colorado.  There  are  six 
San  Joaquin  Valley,  from  Laihrop  entirely  j million  acres  of  land  within  twenty  miles  of  the 
through  the  .State,  to  Arizona,  and  into  the  I railroad,  as  it  traverses  the  San  Joaquin  Valley, 
midst  of  that  great  mining  region.  Their  de-  liefore  the  road  was  built,  these  lands  could 
sign — their  vast  and  bold  design — is  to  connect  have  been  bought,  for  the  most  part,  at  one  dol- 
together  the  1‘acific  (tcean  and  the  Gulf  of  lar  an  acre.  To  avoid  dispute,  let  us  say  that 
Mexico  years  before  De  Lesseps  shtill  have  they  were  all  worth  five  dollars  an  acre,  which 
pierced  the  Isthmus  at  Panama,  or  Commodore  is  far  .above  the  m.ark.  They  are  now  worth 
■Ammen  at  Nicaragua.  The  new  road  is  ,al-  ; from  thirty  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  doll.ars  an 
re.ady  beyond  the  Dragoon  Mountains,  and  | acre;  let  us  say  on  the  aver.agc  forty  dollars, 
making  two  miles  a day  toward  the  w.aters  of  I Here,  then,  are  over  two  hundred  million  dol- 
the  Rio  Grande.  In  the  midst  of  this  glorious  , lars  .added  to  the  wc.alth  of  the  State  and  to  its 
work,  when  we,  as  a ireople,  should  be  eng.agcd  t.ax.ablc  resources. 

in  cheering  them  on  toward  its  .accomplishment,  These  lands  were  practic.ally  unproductive 
we  have  looked  coldly  on  while  they  were  being  | before  the  railroad  was  built ; they  are  now  act- 
obstructed  by  legislative  en.actments  and  plun-  u.ally  productive.  This  means  th.at  it  pays  a 
dered  by  legisl.ative  highwaymen.  Is  this  fair.’  j profit  to  cultivate  them,  and  that  this  profit  has 
Is  it  generous?  ' been  realized  in  spite  of  a railroad  mrifif  which 

l.et  us  view  the  matter  from  still  another  [ was  declared  by  detractors  and  demagogues  to 
point  of  view — the  point  of  view  of  the  State,  be  excessive  and  extortionate.  Instead  of  re- 
regarded  as  a single  body  politic — the  State  1 garding  this  increase  of  productiveness  as  the 
which  has  neither  passions,  feelings,  nor  semi-  ' true  criterion  by  which  to  estim.ate  the  influ- 
ments,  the  State  which  has  only  interests.  | ence  of  the  road  upon  the  prosperity  of  the 

Certain  men,  with  wealth  for  their  incentive,  ; country,  the  State  listened  to  ignorant  declama- 
undertiike  a viist  public  work,  which  promises  | tion,and  p.assed  a maximum  law  of  freights  and 
great  benefits  to  the  country  at  large  and  to  I fares.  This  law  provides  that  a ro.ad  shall  not 
this  State  in  particular.  They  successfully  ac-  charge  a greater  rate  of  fare  for  a shorter  than 
complish  the  work,  which  proves  to  be  of  even  ‘ for  a longer  distance  in  the  same  direction, 
greater  benefit  than  had  been  anticipated,  and  For  example,  that  if  one  dollar  per  ton  freight 
succeed,  though  not  without  much  trouble,  in  ' is  charged  from  1-os  zVngelcs,  near  which  place 
obtaining  the  wealth  for  which  they  had  bar-  there  is  schooner  competition  by  sea,  only  one 
gained.  This  wealth,  together  with  other  cap-  dollar  can  be  charged  from  any  intermediate 
ital  attracted  toward  them  by  their  success,  they  station,  although  with  the  latter  no  such  com- 
invest  in  another  public  work,  equally  v.ast  and  petition  exists.  The  principle  of  this  law  is  un- 
promising still  greater  advantages  to  the  coun-  just,  inequittible,  and  absurd.  The  railroad,  in 
try  at  large,  .and  particularly  to  California,  than  the  pursuit  of  its  welfare,  will  naturally  limit  it- 
the  other.  This  work  is  little  more  than  half  self  to  a r.ate  of  profits  on  the  whole  adminis- 
.accomplished  when  the  State  of  Californiti,  in  tration  th.at  will  restrain  comjretition  from  other 
effect,  says  to  them,  “Stop!  Free-trade  is  end-  roads;  but  in  the  subdivision  of  this  general 
cd.  Coercion  begins.  Facilities  are  unneces-  rate  of  profits  it  will  and  must  charge  more 
sary.  Obstruction  is  desirable.  Skill  is  worth-  from  one  point  than  another,  though  the  two 
less.  Inexperience  should  rule.  You  shall  may  be  equally  distant.  There  are  portions  of 
hereafter  charge  only  such  and  such  rates;  all  a long  line  of  railroad  — many  portions  of  this 
others  arc  hereby  made  illegal.  You  may  not  road — that  will  not  pay  any  profit,  indeed  must 
do  this,  nor  that,  nor  t’other.  The  arrange-  be  worked  at  a loss;  for  example,  its  long  des- 
ments  necessary  to  carry  these  provisions  into  erts  and  the  mountain  sections.  The  losses  in- 
effect  will  he  made  by  an  official  who  knows  curred  on  these  portions  ntust  necessarily  be 
nothing  about  the  matter.”  Is  this  just?  Is  it  m.ade  good  from  somewhat  higher  rates  on  oth- 
politic?  Is  it  wise?  ers,  and  the  latter  will  naturally  be  those  points 

Its  injustice  and  impolicy  arc  too  obvious  to  where  ship  or  wagon  competition  is  lacking, 
need  argument;  its  unwisdom  is  evident  the  .Again,  a railroad  can  afford  to  carry  chea|>er 
moment  we  examine  the  circumstances  of  the  for  one  man,  who  has  large  and  regular  quanti- 
country  and  the  operation  of  the  laws  which  tics  of  freight  to  offer,  than  for  another  who  has 
the  Stale  h.is  recently  enacted.  only  small  and  irregular  quantities. 

Take,  for  example,  the  circumstances  of  the  This  principle  is  ably  sustained  in  Governor 
great  valley  of  the  .San  Jo.aquin.  The  new  road  Stanford’s  letter  to  the  Legislature  of  California, 
passes  through  this  region,  touches  the  coast  at  dated  February  24,  1S76.  Says  that  experi- 
Sanla  .Monica  near  Los  Angeles,  and  thence  enced  railroad  authority,  it  has  become  a nec- 
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essary  principle  “that  each  district  penetrated 
by  a railway  should,  as  near  as  may  be,  pay  its 
own  expenses  of  traffic,  without  drawing  upon 
some  other  more  favorably  situated  region,  of- 
fering large  business,  to  assume  an  improper 
share  of  these  expenses,”  and  he  instances  a 
vast  numlrer  of  circumstances  that  deteraiine 
the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  one  dis- 
trict over  another  in  this  respect.  Among  these 
circumstances  are  competition  by  other  rail- 
roads, or  by  other  metins  of  transportation,  pop- 
ulation, quantity  and  kinds  of  freight,  frequency 
of  handling,  grades,  climate,  cost  of  labor,  etc. 

On  the  same  principle,  a sailing  ship  will 
sometimes  carry  one  portion  of  her  cargo  at 
one -tenth  the  rates  charged  upon  another;  a 
steamship  will  carry  emigrants  at  a loss,  and 
make  this  good  by  means  of  extra  charges  upon 
the  cabin  passengers,  whose  patronage  is  gained 
through  the  influence  exerted  by  the  emigrants, 
or  the  popularity  which  their  safe  conveyance 
shall  have  earned  for  the  vessel;  a telegraph 
company  will  charge  more  for  a message  from 
Nevada  than  for  one  from  New  York,  to  Cali- 
fornia; a merchant  will  sell  goods  cheaper  to 
one  man  than  to  another;  a professional  man 
will  charge  a higher  fee  to  A than  to  IJ. 

Suppose  the  Government  attempted  to  regu- 
late these  matters,  would  not  such  interference 
be  justly  regarded  as  mischievous  and  intolera- 
ble?— .and  why  so  more  in  the  case  of  a steam- 
ship or  a private  merchant  than  in  that  of  a 
railroad?  The  principle  is  precisely  the  same. 
The  fact  that  the  merchant  is  a single  person 
and  the  railroad  company  a combination  of 
many  persons,  has  nothing  to  do  with  it,  and 
does  not  afiect  its  soundness  or  relevancy. 

Observe  the  operation  of  the  contrary  princi- 
ple, which  is  embodied  in  the  existing  law, 
upon  the  circumstances  of  Los  Angeles  and 
Kern  River.  If  the  road  carries  freights  from 
the  former  place  where  there  is  water  competi- 
tion, it  is  required  by  the  law  to  carry  them  at 
no  greater  rates  from  the  latter  place,  which  is 
located  more  than  one  hundred  miles  from  the 
ocean,  and  where  there  is  none.  Now  this 
it  cannot  afford  to  do,  because  it  would  have 
to  be  done  at  a loss.  It  is,  therefore,  compel- 
led to  choose  between  renouncing  the  trade  of 
Los  Angeles,  or  that  of  the  whole  San  Jo.aquin 
\ alley.  The  result  is  that  Los  Angeles,  the 
people  of  which  city  exhibited  a ver>’  singular 
zeal  in  supporting  this  absurd  legislation,  have 
necessarily  lost  many  of  the  advantages  they 
otherwise  would  have  derived  had  it  not  been 
for  their  persistent  and  needless  .antagonism. 

In  promoting  a great  object,  such  as  the 
opening  and  settlement  of  remote  regions,  the 
distribution  of  population,  the  establishment  of 


an  important  trade,  or  the  publication  of  dis- 
coveries and  inventions,  it  is  sometimes  neces- 
sary for  the  State  to  grant  fr.anchises,  such  as 
rights  of  incorporation,  patents,  copyrights, 
etc.  It  may  not  be  good  policy  to  grant  such 
franchises  if  there  is  .any  other  pr.actical  way  of 
obtaining  the  object  in  view,  nor  is  it  good  pol- 
icy to  grant  them  for  Uro  long  a time;  but  once 
granted  in  good  faith,  justice  demands  that  the 
State  shall  respect  and  sustain  them,  in  order 
that  the  grantees  may  derive  the  benefits  from 
them  for  which  they  risked  their  invention,  en- 
terprise, or  capit.al.  And  I hold  it  to  be  quite 
.as  unjust— and,  in  the  case  of  a St.ate,  unjust 
means  unwise— to  impair  or  invade  the  fran- 
chise of  a railroad*  after  the  promoters  have 
risked  their  capit.al  in  its  construction,  as  to  de- 
prive an  inventor  of  his  patent,  or  an  author  of 
his  copyright,  after  the  one  has  made  public 
the  secret  of  his  mcchanic.al  device,  or  the  other 
has  committed  his  thoughts  to  print.  If  fran- 
chises are  hurtful  the  State  should  not  grant 
them,  but  if  it  does  grant  them  it  should  pro- 
tect them ; for  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  it  de- 
rived advantages  from  them  which  it  could  not 
have  obtained  without  them.  Our  State  is  still 
young  in  respect  of  its  experience  with  railroads, 
as  nobody  is  compelled  by  our  laws  to  employ  a 
railro.ad  .against  his  inclination  or  interest.  The 
vast  tr.ade  they  have  built  up  furnishes  an  over- 
whelming evidence  of  their  usefulness.  The 
St.ate  is  greatly  indebted  to  them,  and  is  bound 
to  become  still  more  indebted,  for  the  services 
which  they  can  yet  perfonn  for  it  are  very-  con- 
siderable. It  will,  therefore,  have  frequent  oc- 
casion to  deal  with  them;  and  it  will  be  well 
for  it  to  do  so  upon  the  same  footing  as  ex- 
perience has  taught  it  to  de,al  with  other  indus- 
trial and  commercial  organizations.  The  basis 
of  this  policy,  like  the  basis  of  all  .State  policies, 
should  be  truth  and  justice;  and  with  these 
principles  should  be  combined  .as  much  finn- 
ness,  |)rudence,  and  sagacity  as  our  legislators 
can  command.  It  will  not  do  to  make  bar- 
gains and  then  to  back  out  of  them  by  mis- 
representation, detraction,  or  violence.  No 
State  can  long  suiaave  which  employs  or  en- 
courages these  methods ; for  their  employment 
involves  the  demoralization  of  society  and  the 
destruction  of  credit. 

That  such  has  been  the  recent  attitude  of 
California  toward  the  I’acilic  Railroad  no  dis- 
interested and  fair-minded  nun  can  well  doubt, 
and  the  sooner  it  changes  this  attitude  the  bet- 
ter will  it  be  for  its  own  honor,  prosperity,  and 
safety.  Al.KXANtihR  Diet.  M.\k. 

• A frmchiwe.  Mmil.ir  lo  tfiAt  enjoyed  by  any  raiJroad  com* 
pany  under  the  Liww  Ji  iJn^  St.iie.  m.iy  be  obtained  by  any  »*- 
•ociation  of  indiviiluxtU  upjn  pajment  of  a nominal  fee. 
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THE  BATTLE  OF  THE  WABASH. 

A I.KTTliR  FROM  TIIK  INVISIllI.E  TOI.ICE. 


[The  following  letier  was  found  on  the  top  of  Mount 
T;uual|ais  by  a gentlemnn  of  this  city,  on  the  afternoon 
of  the  34th  of  August,  1880.  under  these  circumstances : 
'I'he  gentleman  in  question  was  one  of  a hunting  party, 
and,  having  strayetl  from  his  comrades,  and  becoming 
wtary,  seated  himself  on  a table-rock  overlooking  the 
Rty.  San  Francisco,  and  the  Golden  Gate.  W'liile  there 
he  discovered  this  manuscript  letter  neatly  tucked  away 
in  a crevice  of  the  rock.  He  ret.ained  it,  brought  it  to 
the  city,  and  kindly  pl.acedit  at  otir  disposal.  It  is  writ- 
ten in  a queer,  wiry  hantl,  scarcely  human,  while  fre- 
quent erasures  show  that  the  work  was,  in  a sense,  in- 
complete. The  only  rational  conclusion  as  to  its  author- 
ship attributes  it  to  the  mountain  gnomes,  those  invisible 
police  that  arc  said,  by  ,'spanish  tradition,  to  frerpient 
that  peak  on  moonlit  nights,  and  to  whom  the  future 
and  p,a-st  .are  alike  accessible.  To  the  fact  that  they 
have  no  sense  of  the  propriety  of  confining  themselves, 
as  historians,  to  the  present  and  past,  according  to 
human  conception,  wc  are  indebted  for  this  view  of  the 
di.stant,  but  destined,  future.] 

Tamalpais,  July  l8th,  2080. 

My  Dear  Sir:  As  you  .are  now  approaching 
the  close  of  your  course  of  comparative  history, 
I deem  it  proper  to  give  yott,  as  apropos  of  this 
course,  an  account  of  the  second  great  human 
inund.ation — the  Americo-. Mongolian  conflict. 
The  first  instance  of  this  kind,  of  sufficient 
magnitude  to  rank  in  our  classific.ition,  w.as  the 
overrunning  of  Southern  Kurope  by  the  armed 
ntitions  of  the  Northern  Hive,  which  resulted 
in  the  intermingling,  between  conqueror  and 
conquered,  of  nation.al  traits,  customs,  lan- 
guage, laws,  and  modes  of  thought,  and  which 
for  centuries  furnished  the  scientific  searcher  of 
historic  truth  the  most  inviting  and  fertile  field. 
This  letter  is  devoted  to  the  second  incursion 
of  the  kind,  and  which,  alike  in  result,  differs 
in  method  as  widely  as  the  customs  and  genius 
of  another  and  far  more  enlightened  age.  The 
only  part  of  this  proble.m  not  yet  solved  by  man, 
and  which,  from  necessity,  reaches  out  still 
further  into  the  future  ages,  is  that  of  race  as- 
similation; for  while  many  instances  may  ap- 
pear of  crossing,  still,  in  no  proper  sense,  is 
the  end  foreshadowed  by  the  accomplished 
facts.  I could,  of  course,  give  you  this  result 
as  well  as  not,  but  1 prefer  to  ground  you  well 
in  the  facts  of  the  epoch  closing  with  to-day, 
and  leave  your  prepared  and  strengthened 
prescience  to  peer  unaided  into  that  following. 
I write  from  this  date  because,  as  past,  present 


and  future  are  to  us  the  same — as  we  can,  in 
fact,  live  in  the  future  .as  well  as  the  present  — 
it  is  but  a chapter  of  history  written  before,  but 
as  accurate  as  if  written  with  .all  the  events 
fully  accomplished  by  men. 

You  remember  th.at,  while  the  Goths,  Huns, 
and  Vandals  from  the  Northern  Hive,  and 
again,  the  Norm.ans  in  Kngland,  at  a later  day, 
enforced  their  rule  upon  the  countries  they  over- 
ran, the  intellectual  similitude  of  conqueror  and 
conquered  made  possible  a homogeneous  .amal- 
gam.ation,  which  has  not  yet,  .and  perhaps  will 
never  occur  in  America.  The  reasons  for  this 
may  be  apparent  to  you  at  the  conclusion  of 
this  letter,  after  you  have  followed  with  me  the 
successive  steps  by  which  the  present  result 
h.as  been  wrought  out.  U nlike,  in  this  respect, 
all  other  events  of  similar  character,  we  are  to 
seek  the  cause  of  what  we  find,  and  what  will 
probably  be,  in  the  peculiar  character  of  the 
p.articipants  in  this  real  drama.  The  Sp.anish 
conquests  in  America  were  unlike  this,  because 
accomplished  by  the  old  system  of  pure  force, 
in  which  the  modem  and  gig.antic  system  of 
gradually  undermining  was  entirely  absent. 
Those  were  accomplished  under  the  eyes  of 
men  who,  impatient  and  fanatic,  believed  all 
things  of  like  character  should  be  done  at  once, 
and  broken  heads  the  only  proper  reply  to  pro- 
test, and  who,  short-sighted  and  unphilosophic, 
forgot  that  two  or  three  centuries  are  but  as  so 
many  days  or  years  in  the  life  of  a nation. 

They  obeyed  the  systems  of  their  age,  while  it 
has  been  reserved  for  this  more  advanced  epoch 
to  accomplish  more  substantial  results  by  those 
peaceful  means,  which,  though  they  delay, 
gather  a more  abundant  harvest.  1 tell  you — 
which  you  should  note  and  remember  well  — 
that  only  during  the  two  centuries  immediately 
preceding  this  d.ate  have  .any  people  completely 
thrown  aside  that  low  and  petty  exercise  of 
impatient  passion,  and  adopted  that  broader 
method  by  which  whole  races  are  now  actuated, 
and  the  results  of  aggregated  life  accomplished 
on  a grander  scale.  Up  to  this  period,  and 
still  yet  among  the  lower  classes,  the  individual 
man  has  been  a petty  schemer,  but  only  within 
this  last  epoch  has  the  science  of  life  and  gov- 
ernment been  so  well  understood  and  carried 
out  as  to  m.ake  of  millions  of  men  one  great 
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machine,  well  ordered  and  effective,  working 
upon  a general  plan,  and  to  a given  end.  In 
this  attainment  we  are  forced  to  accord  to 
China  the  lead,  not  only  in  point  of  time,  but 
also  in  the  efficacy  of  execution. 

We  will  now  enter  upon  the  discussion  of  the 
transition  era — that  period  of  time  that  consti- 
tutes the  link  connecting  the  old,  and,  we  con- 
fess, the  more  narrow,  system  with  the  new 
and  more  comprehensive  one — an  era  the  like 
of  which  no  human  has  witnessed.  Discarding 
as  arbitraiy  the  reasons  of  other  and  similar 
human  phenomeim,  and,  as  philosophic  stu- 
dents of  history,  rising  to  an  acceptance  of  the 
grander  and  broaiier  considerations  of  life,  we 
find,  in  the  period  of  American  history  elapsing 
between  the  years  1870  and  2080,  the  most 
fruitful  field  of  all  past  ages,  the  m.agnitudc  of 
which  bristles  with  issues  secondary,  in  their 
universal  effect  upon  men,  only  to  those  immu- 
table and  jealous  laws  ordained  by  God. 

The  Spaniards  in  America  engrafted  them- 
selves upon  the  country,  and  were  soon  lost  in  | 
the  preponderance  of  aboriginal  blood.  To-d.ay  1 
those  people  are  more  Indi.in  than  Spanish.  ! 
But  this  Mongolian  question  presents  no  such  j 
conditions.  Being  superior  in  numbers,  and  ; 
prevented,  by  precautionary  considerations,  , 
from  a free  amalgamation  with  the  white  race—  | 
the  negro  becoming,  in  the  clash  of  these  Ti-  j 
tans,  nearly  extinct — they  have  presented  to  us  1 
rather  a pure  problem  of  race  contests.  That  ! 
conflict  is  now  settled  as  to  the  industrial  and  ■ 
political  features  of  the  country,  leaving  open  1 
and  to  be  deduced  as  a corollary  only  those  of  j 
social  significance,  and  those  which  invest  a 
contest  of  races  for  existence  with  considera- 
tions of  future  importance  to  universal  history — 
that  history  that  cares  for  no  people,  clime,  or 
issue,  which  is  cold,  bloodless,  pulseless,  in  its  j 
chronicle  of  the  w'recks  of  time.  i 

No  better  method  occurs  to  me  than  to  give  ! 
you  an  account  of  my  investigation  of  this  prob-  ' 
lem.  By  the  chronological  reckoning  common  j 
to  our  people,  I transferred  myself  to  the  year 
2078,  and  visited  the  haunts  of  man.  At  first,  ! 
when  I moved  among  the  changed  scenes  of  ' 
two  centuries,  I could  scarcely  make  out  what  | 
was  presented  before  me.  Cities  had  grown 
till  their  bro.ad  .and  far-reaching  streets  stretch-  \ 
ed  away  for  miles ; villages  had  become  cities ; \ 
rivers  had,  in  many  places,  assumed  the  straight-  ; 
ness  of  canals  j while  the  whole  face  of  the  coun-  I 
try,  from  San  Francisco  to  Boston,  was  thread-  1 
ed  by  a net-work  of  railroad  lines.  The  people  ! 


smiled  like  gardens.  The  deserts  of  the  .alkali 
I and  sage-brush  had  disappeared,  and  in  their 
I stead  broad  fields  of  yellow  grain  waved  in  the 
I sunlight  to  the  rippling  notes  of  the  lark  and  the 
whistle  of  the  quail.  This  way  and  that,  to- 
ward every  point  of  the  compass,  trains,  laden 
with  the  treasures  of  commerce,  thundered 
at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  miles  per  hour. 
The  gas-light  had  disappeared  from  the  streets, 
while  the  electric  glow,  soft  as  moonbeams,  but 
brighter,  flooded  the  nights;  but  upon  the 
streets,  as  I giired  upon  them,  a million  lights 
moved  in  a fire-fly  dance,  through  the  artificial 
gloaming,  more  numerous  than  the  stars  of  the 
sky.  Upon  close  inspection  I found  them  to 
be  bright  little  electric  lights  c.arried  upon  each 
hat — or  wh.atever  they  used  as  a head -gear — 
that  gave  a far  better  light  than  the  best  street 
lamps  of  1870,  and  which  made  an  attractive 
scene  when  the  thousands  thronged  the  streets. 
Many  changes  had  been  produced  since  th.at 
year  in  the  ptrsonnel  of  the  citizens.  The  cap- 
it.'il  was  at  St.  Louis,  which  city  had  no  less 
than  six  millions  of  inhabitants.  The  popula- 
tion was  still  more  motley  than  before,  while 
the  pig- tails  were  everywhere,  and  numbered 
about  three  of  them  to  one  white  of  all  nation- 
alities. The  Pacific  Coast  h.ad  become  one  vast 
workshop  of  them,  while  a few  negroes  listlessly 
looked  on  at  the  thousands  that  held  the  cot- 
ton and  rice  fields  of  the  South.  Pig-tails  were 
the  style  in  San  Francisco,  while  only  an  oc- 
casion.aI  white  was  met  strolling  along  the  long 
and  busy  streets.  Most  of  the  latest  buildings 
were  of  Asiatic  architecture,  with  the  queer 
gables  and  pagoda-shaped  tops,  while  blue  and 
vermilion  paints  were  over  all.  I was  almost 
startled  at  the  transformation.  Crossing  from 
Oakland  by  ferry  to  San  Francisco,  I observed 
th.at  nine-tenths  of  the  p.assengcrs  and  all  the 
officers  were  Chinese,  and  that  the  only  whites 
employed  .aboard  were  deck-hands.  When  I 
reached  the  wharf  Chinese  hackmen  met  me, 
chattering,  and  drove  me  away  to  a hotel. 
Tliere  the  clerk  was  a Celestial,  as  were  most 
of  the  guests.  The  dishes  were  of  Chinese 
make,  while  their  contents,  at  dinner,  were 
equally  Asiatic  in  quality,  quantity,  and  serv- 
ice. Thousands  of  guests,  in  pig-tails,  were  in 
the  corridors  and  h.alls.  Going  to  the  theater, 
at  evening,  I found  the  play  in  Pigeon  English, 
to  suit  the  cosmopolitan  audience,  but  the  boxes 
were  all  occupied  by  Celestials,  glittering  in 
silks  and  jewels.  A Chinese  mandarin  occu- 
pied the  bench  in  the  City  Hall,  flanked  by 


had  become  numerous  as  the  leaves  of  the  for-  almond-eyed  under-officials.  I almost  began 


est  or  the  sands  of  the  shores;  the  wastes  of  | to  believe  myself  in  Chin.a,  till  an  American 
Utah,  Nevada,  Colorado,  and  Arizona  were  pop-  was  brought  in,  and  put  on  trial  for  shying  a 


ulous  with  cities,  and  blooming  with  fields  that  rock  at  the  son  of  Honorable  Ching  Choo  Fou 
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Lee,  of  Nob  Hill,  and  I heard  the  venue  of  the 
complaint  stated  as  San  Francisco.  The  jur>’ 
were  Celestials,  and  the  chicken  s head  was 
severed  in  the  administration  of  the  oath,  as  in 
the  Flowery  Kingdom.  At  the  Kxchanjte  1 
found  more  of  them;  indeed,  they  had  usurped 
every  avenue  held  by  the  Americans  two  hun- 
dred years  before,  and  had  celcstialized  Cali- 
fornia. 

That  I might  have  an  idea  how  these  changes 
had  been  eflected  from  a human  standpoint,  1 
concluded  to  refer  to  some  noted  historian,  and 
get  from  him  what  were  the  views  of  men  there- 
on. Lipon  incjuiry  of  the  clerk  of  the  hotel,  I 
was  promptly  referred  to  I’rofcssor  Hap  Lee, 
No.  igto  Canton  Street.  1 set  out,  and  soon 
found  this  was  what  had  once  been  California 
Street,  and  that  the  professor's  residence  w.ts  an 
elegant  stone  mansion  situated  in  the  \icinity 
of  where  Mr.  J.  C.  Flood,  in  1880,  contemplated 
erecting  a residence — or,  rather,  as  compared 
to  this  of  the  professor,  a cottage.  Fortunate- 
ly, 1 found  the  professor  at  home,  and  was  re- 
ceived in  great  state — not  that  he  considered  it 
was  due  me,  but  to  himself,  as  the  leader  of 
social  and  literary  ton  in  the  city.  M.aking 
known  to  him  my  wish  that  1 desired  a short 
resume  of  the  last  two  hundred  years  of  Atner- 
ican  history,  and  that  I had  been  referred  to 
him  as  the  most  learned  of  living  historians,  he 
gave  me,  in  substance,  the  following  account, 
which,  from  its  general  accuracy,  1 incorporate 
in  this  letter : 

“It  has  now  been  over  two  hundred  years 
since  our  ancestors  came  across  from  the  Flow- 
ery Kingdom  on  a whaling  expedition,  and  ar- 
rived upon  these  shores  to  find  this  most  beau- 
tiful land  sparsely  inh.abited  by  aborigines  of 
the  race  to  which  1 presume  you  belong,  1 add 
with  regret,  to  your  shame.  These  people  were 
very  arrogant,  and,  for  the  times,  wealthy;  in- 
deed, their  wealth  was  barbaric,  like  themselves. 
They  spoke  a villainous  jargon,  that  happily 
now  is  modified  by  contact  with  our  superior 
tongue,  and  were  egotistic  to  a painful  degree. 
Uur  ancestors  vtere  poor,  but  noble,  and  find- 
ing here  fair  opportunities  to  Iretter  their  fort- 
unes, applied  themselves  to  the  task.  Would 
you  believe  it,  our  ancient  historian.  Colonel 
llee,  who  flourished  about  that  period,  writes 
that  those  benighted  people  looked  upon  rat 
fricassee,  bird-nest  soup,  and  domestic  chowder 
as  objectionable  dishes,  and  preferred  their  own 
odors  to  those  of  the  Celestials.’  They  were  at 
first  indulgent,  merely  laughing  at  the  sacred 
Cuem,  and  vowed  that  ‘John,’  as  they  face- 
tiously spoke  of  our  sainted  ancestors,  wore 
their  shirts  outside  their  pantaloons.  It  is,  my 


dear  sir,  difficult  at  this  distance  of  time  to  per- 
ceive how  such  perversion  of  taste  could  ever 
have  existed.  These  people,  your  ancestors, 
were  sprung  from  a small  tribe  known  origi- 
n.ally  as  Diggers,  as  we  learn  from  Colonel  liee, 
because  they  were  all  given  to  digging  in  the 
hills  and  mountains  for  precious  metals.  Our 
ancestors  ( may  liuddha  keep  their  eternal  stom- 
achs well  regulated!)  soon  discovered  that  the 
aborigines,  the  ancestors  of  the  present  Meli- 
cans  of  this  land,  were  loose  and  careless  in 
their  business,  were  scornful  of  small  sums, 
and  were  never  half  satisfied  with  any  enter- 
prise that  did  not  promise  a million  dollars  in  a 
few  months;  but  they  oftener  lost  than  won. 
While  all  classes  of  Melicans  were  thus  pursu- 
ing big  sums,  the  despised  ‘John’  set  about 
procuring  those  occupations  securing  moderate 
but  permanent  incomes.  Indeed,  he  not  only 
made  cigars,  which  were  at  first  derisively 
called  ‘stinkers,’  and  did  a great  many  other 
things,  but  even  became  servants  in  the  houses 
of  the  wealthy.  He  was  kicked,  reviled,  and 
metaphorically  spit  upon,  but  the  sequel  for  the 
hundredth  time  proved  to  the  world  that  perse- 
cutions of  th.at  character  ultim.ately  bless  their 
objects  as  nothing  else  c,an.  It  is  the  healthy 
food  of  nature. 

“It  did  not  take  ‘John’  long  to  get  a footing, 
and  no  sooner  w.as  this  realized  than  the  barba- 
rians became  vciy  jealous  of  him,  and  to  such 
an  extent  was  this  je.aloiisy  develi>pcd  into  op- 
position that  an  agitator  arose,  one  (icneral  Ker 
Nee,  who  incited  a great  deal  of  bitter  feeling 
toward  our  slowly  thriving  ancestors.  Indeed, 
he  urged  his  followers  on  to  kick  the  shins  and 
pull  the  queues  of  our  people,  and  even  threat- 
ened to  hang,  bum,  and  torture  them.  z\nother 
of  this  city  wrote  many  windy  things  against  us, 
by  which,  it  is  said,  his  name  was,  about  the 
time  of  his  dctith,  blown  away  in  a fierce  gale 
and  lost.  He  even  went  so  far  as  to  advise  the 
followers  of  General  Ker  Nee  to  bum  a ship  just 
arriving  with  more  of  the  pilgrims  from  China ; 
hut  as  all  those  heroes  knew  this  was  intended 
only  as  wind,  answered  it  in  the  same  com- 
modity, as  it  was  cheap  and  plenty,  but  they 
did  nothing  beyond  that  he  .advised.  Gen- 
eral Ker  Nee,  however,  raised  a more  serious 
gale  at  one  time,  and  fiercely  attacked  some 
wash-houses,  burned  them,  and  kicked  the  in- 
mates into  the  streets.  He  erected  an  .altar  to 
his  barbarous  principles  .at  a place  called  ‘Sand 
Lot,’  which,  .according  to  the  best  authority  ex- 
tant, w;is  situated  across  the  bay,  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Marin,  whence  he  m.ade  frequent  incur- 
sions into  the  city.  He  .and  most  of  his  follow- 
ers, becoming  enamored  of  that  place,  settled 
I pennanently  over  there  some  time  .afterw.ard. 
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and  founded  the  city  of  San  Contun  (or  some 
such  villainous  name),  where  they  were  buried 
after  death.  Indeed,  the  grave  of  the  General 
is  often  pointed  out  near  the  crumbling  walls  of 
the  old  fort  in  which  they  resided,  and  over  this 
grave  still  may  be  seen  a monument,  striped 
somewhat,  like  the  poles  barbers  used  in  those 
days  for  signs,  from  which  several  learned  men 
have  concluded  that  he  was  originally  a barber, 
but  others  as  stoutly  assert  that  it  was  in  imita- 
tion of  the  court  dress  the  General  and  his  fol- 
lowers assumed  when  they  went  to  reside  at  the 
fort.  W hy  they  should  have  shut  themselves 
up  there  in  such  profound  seclusion  is  a ques- 
tion about  which  history  is  not  clear. 

“W'hile  these  things  were  being  done,  many 
of  our  people  came  over,  despite  this  opposi- 
tion, for  they  saw  that  the  native  barbarians 
were  divided  among  themselves,  and  did  noth- 
ing but  talk  and  pass  resolutions.  It  was  very 
windy  weather  for  many  years ; but  our  people 
were  united  for  defense,  which  often  is  most 
effectual  in  an  aggressive  shape,  and  were 
assisted  by  a large  number  of  more  sensible 
Melicans  who  lived  beyond  the  mountains,  and 
who  held  to  the  theory  that  we  had  as  much 
right  here  as  they  or  tiny  other  people — that  we 
were  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  a certain  princi- 
ple, that  declared  all  men  brothers,  and  God 
the  impartial  father  of  all.  These  were  very 
sensible  and  good  people,  and  though  the  Mel- 
icans of  this  coast  had  many  conferences  with 
those  of  the  East,  and  urged  upon  them  that 
our  people  were  barbarians  and  heathens  (just 
think  of  it!),  it  effected  nothing.  My  dear  sir, 
how'  singular  it  seems  to  us  that  in  these  confer- 
ences they  urged  against  our  ancestors  as  rea- 
sons for  banishment  only  those  things  which  we 
have  for  ten  centuries  considered  our  greatest 
virtues.  They  actually  att.acked  our  sacred  re- 
ligion, to  say  nothing  of  our  customs,  dishes, 
and  the  beautiful  rites  of  our  burial.  They 
were,  as  I have  said  before,  divided  in  council 
on  the  questions  involved,  and  there  is  a tradi- 
tion extant  that  this  division  was  fostered  by 
the  sage  Wing  Ling,  who  demonstrated  to  those 
Eastern  Melicans  how  they  could  become  rich 
by  perfecting  a tretity  between  the  United  .States 
and  the  Empire  of  China,  and  so  pleased  were 
they  with  the  plan  that  they  sent  one  liullga- 
mus  to  China,  who  accomplished  the  purpose 
for  which  he  was  sent.  The  Etistern  men  con- 
tinuously afterward  refused  to  atlopt  the  mis- 
chievous distinctions  urged  by  the  red-handed 
Western  barbarian,  and  called  our  people  the 
down -trodden  brotherhood.  Indeed,  it  was  a 
fortunate  time  for  sowing  these  dissensions,  as 
the  men  of  the  E.ast  had  lately  championed  with 
success  the  same  theories  with  regard  to  the  1 


negro,  and  were  in  that  state  of  logic  to  readily 
accept  and  charge  to  the  score  of  philanthropy 
the  impression  we  wished  to  make.  Our  peo- 
ple still  came  in  great  numbers,  and,  when  they 
arrived,  paid  no  outward  attention  to  the  per- 
secutions of  the  barbarians,  yet  they  w ere  pre- 
pared for  any  trouble  that  might  arise.  They 
had  most  of  their  trouble  in  this  city,  and  were 
at  one  time  prepared  to  cut  the  water-pipes  and 
fire  the  town.  It  was  then  a small  place  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  people,  a large  num- 
ber of  whom  were  fancy  but  belligerent  men, 
called  Biddies,  who  came  from  some  island 
in  the  Atlantic.  Indeed,  they  went  so  far  with 
their  persecutions  as  to  pass  a law-  in  their  Con- 
gress prohibiting  more  than  fifteen  Chinese  from 
landing  on  these  shores  from  .any  one  vessel; 
but  our  friends  in  the  East,  being  powerful  with 
the  President,  procured  his  veto  of  the  bill, 
thanks  to  the  money  that  section  was  making 
out  of  the  Bullg.amus  tre.aty.  At  this  General 
Ker  Nee  and  others  waxed  wroth.  They  then 
sent  delegates  to  the  conventions  of  the  two 
political  parties  that  divided  the  spar.se  popula- 
tion of  that  d.ay  upon  some  question  about  the 
meaning  of  a certain  paper,  not  now  very 
clearly  understood.  The  first  one  was  held  at 
the  old  town  of  Chic.ago,  which  is  not  far  from 
the  city  of  Kankakee,  the  delegation  to  which 
convention  was  headed  by  a fussy  Israelite — 
some  antiquaries  suppose  the  same  man  whose 
name  was  blown  away  a few  years  afterward  by 
a gale  originating  in  his  own  windy  writings. 
But  be  this  as  it  may,  he  tried  every  w ay  to  get 
his  anti-Chinese  resolution  in,  but  was  squeezed 
out,  .and  at  last,  to  keep  the  Pacific  delegation 
from  going  over  to  the  other  side,  they  put  a 
cunningly  contrived  resolution  in,  that  sounded 
like  music,  but  had  no  tune.  In  fact,  it  meant 
nothing,  and  was  so  intended.  Just  here,  per- 
mit me  to  .add  that  a certain  Ben  Ah  Butler, 
who  was  of  some  prominence  in  those  days, 
wrote  of  these  Eastern  managers  that  they 
were  the  shrewdest  men  at  doing  things  their 
own  w.ay,  and  pretending  to  do  them  the  other, 
of  all  history,  not  excepting  the  family  of  Ah 
Gorham  Lee,  the  founder  of  whose  house  was 
at  that  convention.  He  further  tells  a beautiful 
and  mor.aI  stor)-  of  one  Konkcriin,  a prominent 
member  of  that  convention,  w ho  achieved  noto- 
riety by  the  wonderful  and  philanthropic  feat 
of  running  five  miles  on  a summer  day  to  keep 
a man  from  shooting  a poor  German  music 
teacher,  and  after  he  had  appeased  the  irate 
gentleman,  refused  all  refreshments,  but  con- 
sented to  be  ever  afterward  the  friend  of  the 
family.  I mention  these  things  to  show  what 
powerful  friends  we  had  in  the  East  at  that 
period. 
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“Shortly  afterward  the  other  faction  had  a 
meeting  at  Cincinnati,  which  means  slaui^hter- 
p<n  in  the  original  Mclican.  Their  resolution 
on  the  question  was  music  with  a tune;  but  we 
will  pass  this  all,  as  one  of  the  ephemeral  evi- 
dences of  the  spirit  of  the  age. 

“Thus  you  will  see,  my  dear  sir,  that  events 
had  considerably  progressed  in  iSKo;  in  the 
meantime,  thirty -five  thousand  Chinese  gath- 
ered in  this  city,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  were  located  west  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  though  Consul  liee  reported  many 
less  than  that  number.  This  gentleman  w:is  a 
man  of  far-seeing  ponderosities,  and  saw  clear- 
ly that,  as  an  election  for  President  was  rapidly 
approaching,  to  report  a falling  away  of  Chi- 
nese residents  and  immigrants  would  practi- 
cally lake  that  tjuestion  out  of  the  contest,  and 
relieve  our  Kastern  friends  of  a great  trouble 
that  was  gathering  threateningly  about  them. 
You  doubtless  know  how  difficult  it  was  for 
the  profligate  census -taking  Melican  to  fail  in 
making  a full  enumeration  of  our  people,  but  it 
really  turned  out,  the  historian  Ah  Lee  Kong 
gleefully  reports,  that  not  over  half  of  the  Chi- 
nese were  enumerated.  It  has  always  been 
affirmed  that  there  was  what  was  called  in  the 
slang  of  that  day  a *job’  or  a Svash’  (it  has 
not  been  setilcd  which)  put  up  by  one  of  the 
parties  having  the  management  of  the  census, 
and  among  w hom  most  of  our  friends  were  to 
be  found,  and  that  they  connived  at  this  under- 
estimate, because  it  relieved  their  party  of  the 
burdens  of  substantial  pro-Chinese  tendencies. 
There  were  also  other  memorable  reasons  en- 
tering into  this  result,  as  was  forcibly  set  forth 
on  a mcmor.ible  occasion  by  an  Indian  named 
Logan,  a chief  of  the  Illinois  tribe,  when  he 
exclaimed,  ‘ 1 don’t  owe  posterity  a d — d 
cent!’  This  is  a proof,  or,  as  the  writers  of 
that  day  beautifully  said,  ‘The  floating  straw 
upon  the  current  politique,  directing  the  eager 
gaze  of  the  inquiring  student  of  social  cosmics 
whither  the  festive  stream  of  substantive  events 
was  meandering  its  murky  tidal  wave.’  Those 
Kastern  men  cared  nothing  for  our  people, 
albeit  they  often  spoke  of  the  Rights  of  Man, 
Philanthropy,  Man  and  Brother;  and  one,  a 
poet -laureate  by  the  name  of  Hayes,  w ho  in 
his  time  was  much  loved  in  several  portions  of 
the  South,  declared,  in  burning  language,  that 
this  land  was  the  asylum  of  the  oppressed  of 
all  nations.  Do  I wx*ary  you,  my  dear  sir,  in 
dwelling  on  lliat  ancient  epoch?” 

“No,  your  Kxcellency;  I am  deeply  interest- 
ed. But  permit  me  to  ask  here  wh.at  became  of 
the  descendants  of  the  great  (ienenil  Ker  Nee?” 
“Well,  sir,  for  the  sins  of  the  ancestor  (which 
is  authorized  by  the  religion  of  the  Melicans) 


they  were  all  beheaded,  in  imitation  of  the 
bloody  direction  given  by  the  (ieneral  to  cut  off 
the  sacred  queues  of  our  ancestors.  The  race 
became  extinct.  Years  rolled  by,  and  our 
peojde  kept  coming  until  they  filled  up  this 
c(»ast  and  passed  beyond  the  mountains,  then 
barren  wilds,  and  poured  into  the  cotton  and 
ricc-ficlds  of  the  South.  Then  followed  a long 
struggle  with  the  negn^s  of  that  section,  and, 
though  the  blacks  wished  to  fight,  and,  as  they 
brutally  declared,  ‘feed  our  people  to  dc  cat- 
fish,’ still  our  friends  at  tlie  Hast  sustained  our 
people  until  the  question  was  finally  settled, 
one  hundred  years  ago,  and  they  still  have  pos- 
session of  that  countr)*.  From  the  first  the 
aborigines  showed  a want  of  knowledge  of  our 
people  that  surprised  us  no  little,  but  they 
failed  entirely  to  see  what  was  going  on  before 
their  faces.  Such  was  the  almost  incredulous 
egotism  of  those  people,  who  popularly  be- 
lieved that  one  Melican  was  a match  for  ten 
‘heathens’  in  any  affair  of  personal  daring. 
That  they  believed  this  is  a matter  for  wonder, 
but  such  was  the  stale  of  affairs,  of  which  our 
people  alone  profited.  They  knew'  that  China 
had  a heavy  population,  but  they  mistook  the 
situation  by  false  estimates.  True,  some  of 
their  agitators,  as  early  as  1879,  pointed  to  the 
advantages  wc  were  obtaining  over  them  in  all 
the  industries  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  and,  in  a 
non-appreciaiive  way,  all  the  Melicans  on  this 
coast  were  unanimous  in  our  denunciation,  but 
they  of  the  Kastern  States  did  not  feel,  see, 
or,  consequently,  appreciate  how  unequally 
matched  were  their  ill-fated  brethren  here.  It 
was  popular  and  cusiomar>’  to  call  ‘John’  a 
‘heathen,’  and  declare  that  a rat -cater  was  a 
fool ; that  one  of  their  warriors  was  ecjual  to 
ten  of  * John  ;*  but  a curious  fact  is  noted  in  the 
records  of  events  found  among  the  papers  of 
Wong  Fu  Key,  who  lived  here  in  i88i,  from 
which  we  gather  that  the  ‘hoodlum’  was  nearly 
always  whipped  in  the  numerous  physical  con- 
tests of  the  day.  This  word  ‘hoodlum’  is  yet 
well  known  to  our  people,  for  you  sec  he  is  here 
yet,  in  small  numbers,  ’lis  true,  but  yet  still  ex- 
tant. Thru  was,  1 believe,  the  proper  name  of 
the  larger  part  of  the  Melicans  residing  on  this 
coast,  as  we  who  live  see  but  few  to  whom  the 
description  of  the  great  Wong  Fu  Key  is  not 
applicable.  They  knew  that  tlie  Celestial  Km- 
pire  contained  four  hundred  milliotis,  but  this 
odds  they  thought  was  offset  by  considerations 
of  intelligence;  nine  thousand  miles  of  ocean 
separating  the  two  countries,  with  the  then 
known  and  inferior  appliances  of  navigation, 
in  the  glamor  of  their  egotism  formed  the  basis 
of  a hearty  contempt  for  the  agitators.  These 
latter  in  turn  pointed  to  the  fact  that  for  thou- 
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sands  of  years  the  Chinaman  had  been  con- 
fined to  his  native  land,  and  always  regarded 
it  as  his  home  in  life  and  after  death.  He  had 
no  navy  in  1879,  and  but  limited  knowledge  of 
the  appliances  of  navigation  and  war,  because 
those  many  centuries  had  been  spent  in  in- 
i'naining  into  the  national  and  individual  char- 
acter, by  practice  and  descent,  the  true  prin- 
ciples of  economy,  until  he  had  the  margin  of 
life  and  death  down  to  a few  cents  per  day. 
This  was  true,  and  more,  liy  this  metlnxi  was 
permitted  the  natural  and  utmost  aggregation 
of  population,  made  economy  of  utmost  ri- 
jgidity  nature,  taught  patience  and  fanaticism, 
and  prepared  them  to  become  the  most  apt  and 
efficient  imitators  in  the  world  The  exclusive- 
ness maintained  by  the  empire  deprived  the 
world  of  a knowledge  of  the  vast  wealth  of 
China.  About  this  time  she  began  to  borrow 
from  other  nations,  and  ailopt,  :it  small  cost,  as 
compared  to  the  experiments  they  had  been 
compelled  to  make  in  evolving  them,  those 
things  soon  to  place  her  in  the  front  as  a mari- 
time and  military  power.  She  had  but  followed 
on  a grand  scale  the  wisdom  of  the  miller  who 
(lams  up  his  water  till  he  has  enough  to  whirl 
his  machinery  successfully.  She  adopted  the 
latest  improvements  in  ships,  and  had  arms  the 
most  effective  on  the  globe,  with  armories  and 
factories  superintended  by  her  own  experienced 
workmen.  She  began  to  build  vessels  of  com- 
merce and  war,  and  by  1895  was  as  well  pre- 
pared for  the  competition  on  the  water  as  any 
nation  on  the  globe.  It  was  during  the  fifteen 
y'ears  closing  at  that  date  that  our  Celestial  Em- 
pire began  to  see,  and  our  people  to  appreciate, 
that  all  this  fuss  and  feathers  against  them  was 
nothing  more,  and  that  the  best  field  for  sub- 
stantial conquest  and  enlargement  of  the  em- 
pire lay  in  this  direction.  The  steps  became 
apparent  at  once,  that  the  Chinaman  should 
become  a citizen  of  the  United  States,  so  a.s  to 
give  him  weight  and  influence.  This  was  ac- 
complished in  1890,  and  at  the  succeeding  elec- 
tion in  California  the  pro-Chinese  ticket  had 
seventy-four  thousand  majority.  That  fright- 
ened the  opposition  party,  and  it  disbanded  for 
want  of  leaders,  no  one  being  willing  to  arouse 
the  certain  political  opposition  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  voters,  bound  together  by  a 
common  persecution  and  hope.  So  that  party 
died,  making  its  last  fight  in  1890,  and  so  rap- 
idly and  to  such  an  extent  did  this  influence 
prevail  that  a Chinaman  was  elected  a member 
of  the  Legislature  in  1892,  while  in  1896  the 
same  man,  Wong  Kiong  Hop,  became  Mayor 
of  San  Francisco,  that  post  of  distinction  being 
accorded  by  the  affiliating  party  to  secure  the 
coalition.  During  all  this  time  they  were  going 


into  the  South  in  great  numbers,  and  becoming 
wealthy  even  more  rapidly  than  on  this  coast. 
In  that  section  their  political  advancement  was 
clogged,  ami  attended  with  much  disturbance, 
to  which  ‘John’  only  showed  gre.ater  numbers 
and  solid  ranks.  This  produced  a complete 
unification  of  the  whites  and  blacks,  for  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  that  section,  liy  the 
year  ujoo,  they  were  strong  enough  to  arouse 
.in  .active  opposition  in  New  Orleans  and  other 
Southern  cities,  not  entirely  unlike  that  which 
had  been  experienced  here,  liy  1925  they  held 
much  of  the  commerce  .and  agriculture  of  the 
South,  and  had  begun  to  establish  manufacto- 
ries for  working  up  the  native  cotton  into  fab- 
rics. It  w-as  this  year  that  Wong  Kiong  Hop 
was  elected  to  Congress  from  this  State,  having 
a short  time  before  married  a wealthy  Melican 
wom.an.  The  imperial  statistics  now  kept  here 
show  over  one  hundred  Chinese  as  members  of 
Legislatures,  .M.ayors,  Sherifl's,  .and  in  other  im- 
portant offices  on  the  Pacific  Ctiast,  while  an 
equal  number  held  offices  of  similar  impor- 
tance in  the  South.  During  the  following  ten 
years  nothing  occurred  to  break  the  monoto- 
nous, but  ever- increasing,  grow  th  of  our  power. 
In  1940  Wong  Kiong  Hop  forced  a rupture 
with  the  white  political  allies,  and  proclaimed 
himself  candidate  for  Governor  of  California. 
This  raised  another  bitter  contest,  but  after  the 
most  active  campaign  he  was  elected  over  the 
combined  white  opposition,  and  all  the  offices 
of  the  .State,  with  an  insignificant  exception, 
passed  into  Chinese  hands.  As  the  East  cared 
but  little  for  this  section,  they  were  not  dis- 
turbed at  this  result,  nor  did  the  encroach- 
ments in  the  South  cause  them  any  uneasiness, 
beyond  that  of  the  grow  ing  manufacture  of  cot- 
ton fabrics,  which  they  thought  scarcely  prom- 
ised success.  They  cared  nothing  about  the 
white  or  black  Melicans  of  the  South,  as  they 
could  never  agree.  When  one  said  yes,  the 
other  said  no,  and  an  affirmation  on  a proposi- 
tion from  one  made  the  proposition  all  wrong 
for  the  other,  for  apparently  no  other  reason 
than,  as  is  usual,  that  the  country  was  going  to 
the  bad  under  the  other;  while,  from  a stand- 
point of  their  joint  interest,  the  country  w.as 
going  to  worse  than  the  bad  under  their  silly 
sectionalism.  And  so  the  tide  of  events  rolled 
on,  the  number  of  Chinese  immigrants  increas- 
ing each  year,  and  no  political  party  dared  de- 
clare against  it,  on  pain  of  Chinese  opposition 
at  the  polls.  The  m.ijority  of  these  either 
stopped  here  or  went  into  the  South,  as  the 
policy  was  not  to  disturb  the  North  by  an  in- 
undation till  the  time  came.  I now  pass  over 
the  next  seventy -five  years,  in  which  this 
struggle  went  on,  and  come  to  the  year  2000. 
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That  you  may  fully  understand  the  situation,  I 
will  beg  your  attention  to  a few  statistics." 

Then  he  arose,  rapidly  stepped  to  a book- 
case, took  down  a volume,  and  relumed  to  his 
seat,  which  he  drew  to  a center-table. 

“ You  must  know,  sir,  th.at,  by  this  time,  China 
had  more  merchantmen  than  all  the  n.avics  of 
the  world,  peaceful  and  warlike  combined,  and 
a war  navy  double  th.at  of  England,  and  ten 
times  that  of  the  L'nited  States.  The  white 
population  of  the  United  States  was  49,430,000 
in  1880.  Here,  sir,  glance  over  these  figures 
with  me.  In  1900,  she  had  80,437,249  whites. 
This  rose  in  1950  to  103,727,198,  and  by  the 
year  of  which  we  are  now  speaking — 2000 — had 
fallen  off  to  91,203473.  Of  blacks,  in  i88o, 
they  had  4,327,341,  which  had  gone  don  n to 
1,843,734  in  1900,  and  in  2000  to  320,453. 

“As  against  this,  we  had,  by  the  census  se- 
cretly taken  by  the  authority  of  the  Imperi.al 
Government,  in  1S80,  of  Chinese  in  the  United 
States,  203,730.  It  was  in  this  year  that  we 
had  demonslr.ated  the  foolishness  of  the  oppo- 
sition to  us,  and  that  the  whites  were  practi- 
cally tied,  as  to  this  question,  by  their  own  in- 
ternal dissensions,  and  that  leaders  made  prom- 
ises and  broke  them,  till,  at  length,  the  people 
had  not  faith  enough  to  ask  promises.  Our 
people  came,  after  that,  in  greater  numbers. 
In  1890,  they  numbered  1,147,327;  in  1930  we 
had  on  this  coast  alone  that  many,  while  in  the 
whole  country — let  me  see;  yes,  I h.ave  m.adc 
the  compilation  on  this  fly-leaf — 4,372,985.  I 
take  this  year,  1930,  because  from  then  the  in- 
flux became  greater,  swelling  to  the  aggregate 
— not  to  weary  you  too  much  with  detail — to  43,- 
004,510  in  1965.  That  for  1980  showed  an  ag- 
gregate of  74,837,450.  This  was  the  era  of 
grc.atest  influx.  In  2000,  we  had  90,374,001. 
A civil  war  need  be  mentioned  only  to  s.ay, 
that,  during  the  time,  the  Chinese  took  firmer 
hold  upon  the  country,  and  did  little  of  the 
fighting.  True,  many  of  them  were  conscripted 
for  military  service,  but  their  policy  was  not  to 
fight,  and  they  adhered  substantially  to  it.  In 
fact,  they  had  a great  advantage,  as  they  were 
homogeneous,  and  threatened  to  join  the  other 
side  if  the  conscription  was  forced,  and  this 
prevented  its  enforcement. 

“Such  indications  will  give  you  a true  pict- 
ure of  the  increase  of  population  up  to  the  year 
2000.  Now  permit  me  to  refer  you  to  the  sta- 
tistics of  2070.  There  were:  Whites,  71,052,- 
903;  blacks,  82,305 ; Chinese,  163,949,821 ; thus 
showing  a majority  of  Chinese  over  all  of  92,- 
834,613.  I5y  reason.able  calculation  this  num- 
ber has  now  swelled  to  100,000,000.  The  sta- 
tistics of  China  show  for  that  year  a total  of 

405,987,489- 


“During  the  earlier  years  social  changes  be- 
tween the  two  races  Iregan  to  appear.  Years 
of  patient  labor,  with  shrewd  investments,  had 
made  some  of  our  people  very  wealthy,  and 
many  built  large  and  p:Uatial  residences  in  the 
most  fashionable  part  of  the  city,  furnished 
them  after  the  most  luxuriant  American  and 
European  taste,  and  surrounded  them  with 
grounds  that  were  models  of  art  and  beauty. 
Before  this  change  our  Consul  at  this  place 
had  been,  a few  times,  invited  to  the  houses  of 
wealthy  citirens  to  receptions,  but  it  was  always 
regariled  as  more  official  than  social,  and  was 
confined  to  those  in  the  diplomatic  and  con- 
sular service.  This  was  first  regarded  as  rather 
a favorable  commencement,  but  after  a few 
such  events,  when  they  saw  that  our  representa- 
tives were  men  of  fine,  social  culture,  and,  in 
every  sense,  socially  the  equals  of  those  whom 
they  met,  this  ceremony  c.ame  to  be  considered 
the  proper  thing.  It  was  an  honor  to  have  for 
an  evening  a representative  of  the  Celestial 
Empire — the  possessor  of  a pedigree  that  dated 
back  two  thous.ind  years,  a blue -blood  among 
the  blue-bloods.  Indeed,  we  do  not  wonder  at 
this  when  we  rcmcmlrer  that  the  American, 
while  pretending  pure  democr.icy,  in  fact  were 
socially  aristocrats.  By  ‘aristocrats’  I may  not 
exactly  convey  my  idea,  or  faithfully  portray 
the  times  to  you.  They  affected  the  titled,  and 
were  quite  snobby  over  any  titled  foreigner,  or 
even  over  any  of  their  countrymen  who  had 
attained  eminence  in  public  affairs.  Particu- 
larly were  they  sweet  (in  the  language  of  that 
day,  which  I culled  from  a wonderful  work  of 
the  period,  entitled,  ‘Good-bye,  sweethe.art, 
good-bye’)  on  members  of  the  English  nobility, 
even  worse  than  they  are  now ; and  to  such  an 
extent  was  this  carried,  that  untitled  strangers, 
feigning  to  be  baronets,  or  even  less  dignitaries, 
in  England,  were  admitted  to  the  bosom  of  so- 
ciety, and  lionized  to  a great  extent,  even  with- 
out a demand  for  credentials.  1 once  came 
across  a curious  story  of  such  an  event  tliat 
served  well  to  illustrate  the  peculiar  receptive 
condition  of  society  among  those  Melicans. 
A young  lion,  supposed  to  be  an  English  noble, 
was  found  to  be  a plebeian,  and  was  at  once  ex- 
cluded from  society ; and  yet  this  society  would 
say  that  it  received  or  expelled  only  on  person- 
al merit  or  demerit.  You  readily  see  if  he  were 
received  on  the  claims  of  his  personal  merit 
his  assumed  title  had  nothing  to  do  with  it,  so 
he  was  guilty  of  receiving  nothing  by  false  pre- 
tenses, and  was  certainly  quite  as  good  on  mat- 
ters outside  of  title  as  he  was  before.  But  they 
dismissed  him,  and  shortly  afterward  fell  into 
the  same  kind  of  snares.  Any  one  who  had 
official  position  saw  the  unmistakable  tenden- 
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cies  of  a growing  social  rank  that  seemed  to  at- 
tach to  the  office  rather  than  to  the  person, 
while  wealth,  generally,  was  the  ‘Open,  sesame,’ 
to  the  patrician  reception  rooms.  It  became 
part  of  the  social  code,  that  with  wealth  the 
rule  of  presumptions  attaching  partly  to  per- 
sons was  changed,  and  the  person  was  not  ad- 
mitted because  of  positive  personal  qualities, 
but  in  the  absence  of  insurtnountable  objec- 
tions. As  it  was  a matter  of  caste,  it  became 
quite  easy  to  adjust  the  application  of  the  rules 
of  acceptance,  so  as  to  admit  any  desirable 
candidate  with  titles  or  wealth.  This  step  from 
the  acceptance  of  officials  to  that  of  the  wealthy 
was  easily  taken,  so  potent  had  become  the 
shekels  of  the  wealthy  in  the  social  and  matri- 
monial world.  \Vc  have  most  abundant  proof 
of  this  in  the  records  of  those  times,  kept  by  a 
prominent  Chinese  of  this  city,  which  makes 
mention  of  many  notable  invitations,  and  not  a 
few  communications  of  a tender  character.  As 
wealth  had  become,  outside  of  official  dignities, 
the  only  condition  upon  which  the  candidate 
for  social  honor  received  the  highest  prefer- 
ment, young  ladies  who  wished  to  hold  their 
social  guerdon,  and  w ho  had  admonitions  of  ap- 
proaching bankruptcy,  or  who  knew  that  they 
must  bring  money  in  the  matrimonial  market, 
or  sink  away  from  their  former  states,  had 
strong  temptation  to  fall  into  this  trap  set  by 
commercial  caprice.  I have  a curious  relic  of 
that  age  in  the  shape  of  a letter,  which  has 
been  an  heir -loom  in  my  family  for  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  years.  A brother  of  one  of  my 
ancestors,  who  w;is  a dashing  young  fellow, 
with  two  millions  of  dollars,  and  well  educated 
in  the  systems  of  both  countries,  was  looking 
over  his  bank-book  one  day,  when  a letter  was 
handed  him.” 

Here  the  historian  unlocked  an  escritoire, 
and  took  from  an  inner  repository  a faded  en- 
velope of  tiny  sire  and  most  exquisite  shape, 
upon  which  was  traced,  in  a delicate  waving 
hand,  bespeaking  the  gracefulness  of  the  au- 
thor, the  name,  “Mr.  Ah  Lee  Tzching,  1591 
Dupont  Street,  City." 

Taking  the  note  from  the  aged  envelope, 
and  opening  it,  the  following,  in  faded  lines, 
but  still  beautiful,  was  read : 

"Cai.ikoknia  Stkeet.  City. 

“Dear  Mr.  Lee  Tzchino:  — You  will,  I know, 
pardon  the  boldness  of  this  step,  which  would  be  un- 
pardonable but  for  the  motive  that  prompts  it  My  em- 
bannssment  wiil  scarcely  penult  me  to  say  whtit  my 
heart  is  forcing  from  my  lips  ; yet  1 must  spettk  or  die. 
I hjivc  met  you.  as  you  know,  only  twice,  both  times  at 

Mrs.  T ’s  receptions  at  the  Mission.  Then  the 

first  time  my  heart  went  out  to  you,  and  ever  since  has 
luiown  no  man,  no  king,  but  you,  in  whom  the  hapjii- 
ness  of  my  future  is  centered.  Yes.  / love  you  madly! 


Is  this  plea-sant?  Do  you  not  find  an  echo  in  your  own 
manly,  noble  heart  for  the  maiden  who  loves  you  so 
tenderly?  If  you  love  me  meet  me  on  the  incoming 
OakLtnd  boat  at  5 p.  M.,  sharp,  to-morrow.  I will  be 
alone.  Devotedly,  your  own 

"Nina 

The  odors  of  roses  that  went  with  this  little 
messenger,  in  that  day  of  the  long  dead  cen- 
tury, had  ages  ago  taken  wing,  and  gone  to  tell 
the  listless  airs  the  story  of  the  maiden's  devo- 
tion. The  hand  that  penned  it  has  been  sleep- 
ing for  a century  and  a half  at  San  Mateo,  from 
where,  perchance,  in  each  gloaming  its  spirit 
comes  to  listen  to  the  moaning  waves,  and  gaze 
across  the  tempestuous  expanse  of  mysterious 
ocean  toward  tlie  land  that  gave  birth  to  the 
object  of  her  love,  where  he,  too,  sleeps  after 
the  “fitful  fever.”  Whether  “Nina”  was  on  the 
evening  boat  the  next  day,  her  little  heart  alter- 
nately trembling  or  standing  still,  as  hopes  and 
fears  pl.ayed  shuttlecock  with  it,  will  never  be 
known,  .as  the  naughty  recipient  of  the  missive 
was  at  that  hour  discussing  boiled  pig  and  rice, 
with  fricasseed  rat,  and  oblivious  of  the  bright 
vision  that  so  lately  flitted  across  his  life  into 
the  great  world  of  the  uncared  for — like  the 
low-voiced  warbler  that  flits  past  us,  to  be  lost 
in  the  darkness  of  the  perfumed  summer  night 
of  the  south,  with  only  one  soft  note  of  love  and 
melody. 

“1  hear  you  ask,”  resumed  the  Professor, 
“whether  the  old  system  prevalent  while  our 
invasion  was  young,  of  leaving  females  behind, 
continued  long.  In  answer,  I have  to  give  you  a 
singular  fact  of  natural  history.  Tor  the  most 
part  during  the  eighteenth  century  few  women 
came  to  America,  but  .after  that  period  a marked 
change  took  place.  It  was  then  safe  to  count 
upon  a peaceful  intercourse  of  the  races,  tire 
prevalence  of  mere  sentiment  alone  st.anding  in 
the  way,  and  as  soon  as  the  apprehension  of 
masssacres  was  dispelled  it  was  far  from  diffi- 
cult to  get  the  ladies  of  China  to  come  over. 
Indeed,  considering  the  close  margin  of  life 
then,  and  that  for  the  last  fifteen  hundred  years 
a falling  off  of  laborer's  wages  five  cents  per 
d.ay,  although  temporary,  produced  the  worst 
possible  effects  of  famine  and  pestilence,  and 
th.at  in  America  the  Chinese  laborer,  who  could 
not  expect  in  his  n.ative  land  to  make  more  than 
a bare  subsistence,  and  was  fortunate  in  doing 
this  during  his  lifetime,  could  amass  enough  in 
a few  years  to  be  a well  to  do  citizen  in  China, 
it  is  easily  understood  how  women  became 
anxious  to  come  out  in  search  of  husbands. 
As  soon,  then,  as  the  Emperor  would  permit, 
and  peace  here  invited,  they  came  over  in  vast 
numbers.  As  to  the  social  status  of  those  who 
came  first,  I am  not  prepared  to  speak,  but  it  is 
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reasonable  to  suppose  that  they  were  of  the 
lowest  walks  of  life,  and  were  oftener  immoral 
than  otherwise.  They  were  broujjht  over  by 
companies  formed  for  the  purpose,  who  paid 
the  e.xpenses  of  the  passage,  and  furnished  work 
till  they  could  dispose  of  them  as  wives  to  some 
of  their  prosperous  countrymen.  They  were 
subject  to  inspection  and  selection,  'tis  true, 
much  as  is  the  horse  in  the  market,  the  mer- 
ch.ant  charging  the  husband  for  transportation 
and  other  expenses,  and  a fee  as  profit.  The 
Chinese  who  had  been  here  for  a few  years 
gladly  accepted  the  opportunities,  and  a brisk 
business  w'as  for  many  ye.ars  c.arried  on  by 
those  companies,  under  imperial  charter.  As 
in  China,  polygamy  was  practiced,  the  husband 
taking  upon  himself  the  evasion  of  the  unjust 
and  harsh  Melican  law  against  it.  Thus  the 
pure  Mongolian  race  w.as  rapidly  propagated, 
and,  with  the  rich  and  plentiful  food  of  this 
new  country,  the  birth-rate  was  largely  in- 
creased among  the  Anglo-Chinese  residents. 

“While  this  was  progressing  it  must  not  be 
supposed  that  our  thrifty  people  did  not  to 
some  extent  amalgamate  with  the  Melicans. 
At  first  the  barriers  of  race  were  almost  insur- 
mountable, but  thrift  and  prosperity,  by  attri- 
tion, gradually  bore  these  down,  so  far  as  the 
lowest  and  the  highest  classes  were  concerned, 
and  the  amalgamation  of  blood  began.  It  was 
fortunate  th.at  our  people  first  reached  and  ob- 
• tained  a footing  on  the  I’acific  Coast,  where 
r.ace  questions  had  never  been  prominent,  and 
where  nationalities  of  the  white  race  were 
greatly  mixed,  and  sharing  ail  vicissitudes  of 
fortune  alike.  Anywhere  else  in  the  United 
States  more  opposition  would  have  been  devel- 
oped, but  in  the  cosmopolitan  population  of 
this  new  West  but  little  attention  was  paid  to 
the  first  evidences  of  this  tendency  until  they 
became  sufficiently  numerous  and  frequent  to 
defy  interference.  One  by  one,  through  the 
two  centuries  that  followed,  these  barriers  were 
swept  away,  until,  toward  the  close  of  the  twen- 
tieth centur)',  there  was,  in  fact,  none  in  public 
practice  left,  whatever  may  have  existed  as  an 
abstract  sentiment.  Coupled  with  the  n.itural 
laws  was  that  prcv.alcnt  sentiment  among  the 
Melicans  of  making  money  the  standard  of 
matrimonial  acceptableness,  and,  as  our  peo- 
ple were  frugal  and  industrious,  they  became 
wealthy,  and  could  command  wives  from  the 
native  race  with  but  little  hinderance.  As  both 
races  became  very  numerous,  fortunes  were  less 
easily  made,  and  this  consideration  pressed 
upon  the  natives  with  redoubled  force,  and  be- 
c.ame  no  inconsiderable  influence  in  shaping 
this  result.  Now  we  come  to  a question  of 
greater  interest,  from  a scientific  standpoint: 


What  were  the  characteristics  of  the  issue  of 
this  cross  of  races.’  As  the  supply  of  Chinese 
women  was  below  the  demand,  they  were  al- 
ways taken  as  wives  by  men  of  their  own  race, 
and  the  encroachments  upon  the  whites  were 
mostly  for  wives  for  Chinamen.  Of  course,  in 
households  thus  composed  of  Chinese  hus- 
bands and  .Melican  wives,  the  husband  ruled 
(and  this  could  be  done  leg.ally  under  Melican 
laws  I,  and  gave  to  it  a predominant  Chinese 
character.  Meals  were  cooked  and  served,  and 
all  the  social  regulations  were  preserved,  strict- 
ly upon  the  Chinese  pi, an,  both  because  of  this 
law  of  man  and  n.ature,  ,as  well  as  its  inherent 
superiority  over  the  system  of  the  wife's  an- 
cestry. There  was  given  great  preponderance 
to  our  ideas  and  civilization  over  the  other  dur- 
ing the  formation  period  of  the  children’s  lives, 
and  made  them,  in  taste  and  sentiipent,  Chi- 
nese, even  from  their  earliest  infancy.  Coupled 
with  this  was  the  advantage  of  engrafting  upon 
a stock  physically  superior  to  ours,  and  hence 
it  resulted  that  many  of  our  most  prominent 
men  were  of  the  light  olive  tints  that  resulted 
from  the  white  mother’s  modification  of  the 
more  pronounced  type  of  the  father.  These 
children,  being  by  culture  more  allied  to  our 
people,  adopted  our  customs,  and  adorned  our 
social  circles,  and  made  for  us  an  additional 
link,  still  further  obliterating  the  race  barriers, 
and  drawing  the  whites  more  toward  us.  Do 
not  suppose  for  a moment  that  we  were  recip- 
rocally affected  in  our  distinctive  nationalisms, 
for  these  we  h.ave  ever,  through  all  the  centu- 
ries, kept  unimpaired  and  unbroken.  For  this 
reason,  also,  the  daughters,  being,  generally 
speaking,  superior  in  physical  beauty  to  the 
pure-blooded  .Mongolian  lady,  w ere  much  sought 
after,  and  popular  as  wives  for  the  prominent 
and  wealthy  Chinese,  .and  in  but  very  few  in- 
st.ances  became  wives  for  white  men.  On 
the  other  hand,  white  ladies  had  less  oppo- 
sition to  the  sons  of  this  cross  of  races  than  to 
the  pure-blooded  Mongolian,  both  because  of 
the  white  blood  showing  in  the  lighter  tints,  and 
also  in  obedience  to  that  sentiment  of  race  that 
made  them  half-brothers  of  their  own  gre.at 
family.  Without  wearying  you,  my  dear  sir, 
you  » ill  from  this  readily  see  the  drift  of  atfairs, 
and  understand  how  the  increase  of  Mongoli.an 
population  w.as  so  pronounced.  .All  these  peo- 
ple, having  Mongolian  blood  in  them,  shared 
with  us  a common  aspiration  and  a general  sen- 
timent of  unity,  growing  in  part  out  of  the  rea- 
sons and  similitudes  of  condition.  There  are 
to-day  among  the  Chinese  in  America  quite  four 
millions  with  an  ancestr)-  reaching  back  into 
both  of  these  two  great  families  of  earth.  This, 
however,  is  a cleiu-  Mongolian  gain. 
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“There  is  now  pending  a Presidential  elec- 
tion, and,  for  the  first  time,  we  have  a Chinaman 
c.andidate — Honorable  Hop  Lee,  the  St.  Louis 
billionaire.  We  are  sure  to  elect  him,  and  this 
the  whites  know.  During  the  last  forty  years 
we  have  sent  into  New  England  and  the  North 
over  thirty  millions  of  our  people.  New  Eng- 
land has  lost  her  manufacturing  trade,  and  they 
arc  so  incensed  at  the  shape  of  affairs  that  a 
war  is  imminent.  The  thing  that  annoys  them 
most  is  a plank  in  the  Mongolian  platform, 
which  1 will  read  you : 

" '403. — Recognizing  their  unfitness  to  exercise  pub- 
lic power,  from  the  nbundanl  follies  of  which  they  h.ave 
been  guilty  during  the  p-vst  two  hundred  yerirs,  we 
hereby  decl.ire  the  Melic.'in  untible  to  protect  himself, 
unfit  to  exercise  safely  the  elective  fr.tnchise,  and  pledge 
the  .Mongolian  party  to  the  speedy  disfranchisement  of 
them,  and  the  adoption  of  such  other  restrictive  meas- 
ures as  may  be  necessary  to  t>rop<uly  secure  to  our  jjeo- 
ple  perpetual  and  permanent  supremacy  in  this  country 
in  public  and  private  aflf.iirs.' 

“This,  my  dear  sir,  brings  up  the  question 
squarely,  and  the  issue  is  not  doubtful.  With 
a majority  of  Governors  of  our  race,  with  the 
Senate,  House  of  Representatives,  and  Supreme 
Court,  and  a majority  of  several  millions  on 
popular  ballot,  I can’t  see  how  we  are  to  fail. 
In  fact,  they  recognize  this,  and  are  preparing 
for  war,  still  under  the  delusion  that  the  hun- 
dred millions  of  odds  in  our  favor  cannot  out- 
weigh their  valor.  All  this  is  anticipated,  and 
we  are  prepared.  Indeed,  we  have  designed 
this  event  for  twenty  years,  which  is  resulting  as 
we  wished  and  expected.  Let  me  show  you.” 
And,  taking  me  by  the  arm,  he  led  me  to  a 
window,  and,  pointing  toward  a heavy,  dark- 
hued  house,  rising  over  the  others  like  a lofty 
mound  on  a plain,  near  where  the  Palace  Hotel 
once  stood,  resumed ; “You  observe  that  heavy 
building?  Well,  in  there  are  ten  million  rifles, 
of  latest  pattern,  with  a corresponding  quantity 
of  ammunition.  This  is  alone  for  the  Pacific 
Coast,  but  I don’t  see  what  we  will  do  with 
them  here.  The  hoodlum  is  a factor  of  the 
past,  and  the  few  still  left  will  know  better  than 
to  raise  an  arm.  There  are  plenty  of  munitions 
of  war  in  the  East  and  South,  and  when  the 
affair  is  precipitated  they  will  see  who  make 
good  soldiers.  They  have  not,  and  cannot  get, 
as  many  rifles  in  the  whole  Union  as  we  have 
yonder.  And  then  the  Emperor  of  China  will 
aid  us.  What  can  he  do?  This:  We  have 
this  port,  and  he  has  already  five  millions  of 
soldiers,  with  adequate  transportation  to  put 
them  across  the  ocean  and  into  this  port  in 
three  months  from  the  time  he  bears  of  the  be- 
ginning of  hostilities." 

VoL.  II.- >4. 


Here  he  concluded,  and  I left  him,  with 
many  protestations  of  thanks  for  his  kindness. 
The  following  I write  from  personal  observa- 
tion during  the  period  from  this  conversation 
to  the  hour  in  which  1 write : 

The  issue  was  squarely  made,  and  war  inau- 
gurated without  awaiting  the  election,  which 
was  completely  overshadowed  by  the  pending 
arbitrament  of  arms.  The  Americans  had  at 
last  opened  their  eyes  — who  would  not  after 
reading  that  most  explicit  declaration  in  Sec- 
tion 403  of  the  .Mongolian  platform.’ — and  over 
two  millions  of  armed  men  were  being  rapidly 
mobilized  in  the  great  valley  of  the  Mississippi. 
From  every  direction  thousands  of  soldiers 
were  being  hurried  toward  the  central  position 
in  southern  Illinois.  In  the  extreme  South  and 
on  the  Pacific  Coast  the  Chinese  forces  com- 
pletely overshadowed  the  whole  country,  and  it 
was  out  of  the  question  for  substantial  rein- 
forcements to  reach  the  Grand  Army  of  Deliv- 
erance from  either  section.  Still,  in  those  re- 
mote and  overshadowed  portions  no  such  ex- 
cesses were  committed  by  the  Chinese  as  were 
expected — in  fact,  a profound  sense  of  surprise 
existed  at  their  moderation.  Nearly  three  mill- 
ion Chinese  were  gathered  in  southern  Illinois, 
under  General  Hop  Wing.  They  were  armed 
up  to  the  highest  achievements  of  art  in  fire- 
arms, for  the  most  part  with  repeating  rifles, 
fatal  at  the  distance  of  two  miles.  As  the 
Americans  seemed  to  realize  that  the  Mongo- 
lian ticket  was  irresistible,  the  pending  election 
seemed  to  be  forgotten  in  the  more  absorbing 
question  of  war.  The  appeal  to  arms  was  so 
manifestly  the  last  chance  that  all  eyes  were 
turned  to  it,  and  about  its  issue  all  hopes  clus- 
tered, the  methods  of  peace  being  desperately 
abandoned  for  those  of  war. 

The  policy  of  General  Phil.  Schwartz,  Com- 
mander of  the  American  army,  was  to  force 
the  decisive  conflict  at  an  early  day,  while  that 
of  the  Mongolian  Commander  was  to  temporize 
and  delay  till  the  column  of  two  millions,  hur- 
rying from  the  Pacific  coast,  could  reach  the 
front.  It  was  also  made  the  wiser  policy  from 
the  fact  that  five  millions  of  imperial  soldiers 
were  en  route  from  China  to  San  Francisco, 
and  expected  to  arrive  within  a month  or  six 
weeks.  This  immense  force  was  being  carried 
upon  twenty-five  hundred  transports,  convoyed 
by  fifteen  hundred  monitors  and  improved  gun- 
boats, intending  to  protect  the  flotilla  until  its 
arrival  in  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco,  and  then 
pass  rapidly  around  the  Horn  to  blockade  the 
Atlantic  ports,  to  prevent  assistance  from  their 
brethren  of  Europe  reaching  the  Americans. 
It  would  take  some  time  for  this  blockade  to 
be  effected,  but  it  was  calculated  that  this  naval 
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force  could  reach  the  Atlantic  coast  as  soon  as 
the  land  force  from  the  transports  could  cross 
the  mountains,  with  all  their  munitions  of  war, 
and  join  General  Hop  Wing  at  the  front. 
Under  the  sy  stem  of  the  art  of  war  extant  two  I 
hundred  years  ago,  it  would  have  been  a grave  | 
question  how  this  vast  moving  horde  of  five 
million  soldiers  could  be  provisioned  during  so 
long  a march.  They  were,  ’tis  true,  to  march 
through  a populous  and  wealthy  country,  but, 
from  the  nature  of  the  passes,  they  marched 
along  the  same  general  route,  and,  under  the 
old  system,  no  country,  however  wealthy,  could 
have  supported  them.  This  is  true,  even  con- 
sidering that  they  were  Chinese,  accustomed  to 
live  lightly,  and  perhaps  the  most  frugally  of 
earth,  and  that  they  could  subsist  upon  much 
less  even  than  the  Mongolian  soldier  of  Amer- 
ica. 1 soon,  however,  saw  that  these  reasons, 
however  correct  under  the  old  system,  had  no 
application  in  this  instance. 

An  American  scientist  some  years  before  had 
analyzed  food,  and  discovered  the  essential  vital 
and  life-sustaining  element,  and  had  succeeded 
in  reducing  the  size  and  weight  of  a six  months’ 
ration  to  ten  pounds,  easily  strung  to  the  belt 
like  the  old  cartridge-box.  This  the  Chinese 
had  adopted  at  once,  as  it  was  but  a missing 
link  for  centuries  in  their  system  of  economy, 
and  the  manufacture  of  food  in  this  condensed 
form  had  become  quite  an  industry.  The  Amer- 
icans, as  a rule,  and  a few  of  the  wealthy  Mon- 
golians, for  the  mere  gratification  of  the  taste, 
now  rapidly  becoming  disreputable,  still  loaded 
their  tables  with  the  dishes  of  old  times.  This 
was  only,  however,  as  a luxury,  not  a necessity. 
The  discovery  of  condensing  food  seemed  to 
have  been  the  proper  result  of  natural  de- 
mands, and,  when  the  masses  adopted  it,  lulled 
to  acquiescence  by  the  anti -epicurean  philoso- 
phers, in  obedience  to  one  of  those  great  laws 
invariably  controlling  and  adjusting  supply  and 
demand,  a great  dinner,  such  as  any  gentleman 
might  every  day  give  two  hundred  years  ago, 
became  a capital  luxury  that  but  few,  even  of 
the  wealthy  class,  could  continually  indulge. 
This  condensed  food  never  administered  to  the 
taste,  as  a quantity  as  large  as  three  compound 
cathartic  pills  of  1880  supplied  the  physical 
nourishment  for  an  ordinary  man  for  a day — 
even  a soldier  or  laborer.  This,  then,  explains 
the  ease  with  which  the  maintenance  and  mob- 
ilization of  such  vast  forces  became  compara- 
tively easy.  Every  soldier  of  the  Chinese  Army 
of  Invasion  was  provided  with  a kind  of  box, 
in  size  and  shape,  as  well  as  mode  of  transpor- 
tation, not  entirely  unlike  the  cartridge-box  of 
t88o,  in  which  were  three  thousand  rations,  for 
one  man,  of  condensed  food,  which  was  enough 


to  provision  the  army  for  a thousand  days,  or  a 
little  short  of  three  years.  Cooking  utensils 
were  entirely  unnecessary,  thus  lightening  bag- 
gage, which,  with  the  absence  of  the  provision 
commissariat,  greatly  lessened  the  impedi- 
ments, and  made  movement  easy  and  rapid. 
By  a military  bulletin,  issued  by  the  command- 
ing General,  Prince  Ah  Kio,  son  of  the  Em- 
peror, 1 learned  that  this  supply  was  calculated 
to  last  during  the  war.  The  water  supply  was 
still  a great  trouble, as  formerly;  so  in  this  bul- 
letin it  w'as  estimated  that  one  million  of  this 
host  would  perish  in  crossing  the  arid  plains 
lying  between  the  Sierra  and  the  Mississippi, 
as  it  w.as  for  the  most  part  sufficient  only  for  the 
sustenance  of  the  inhabitants.  It  was  still  early 
fall  when  the  vanguard  of  the  first  division  of 
this  grand  army  reached  the  Mississippi,  and 
the  almost  innumerable  host  began  defiling 
through  the  network  of  bridges  prepared  for 
their  passage.  Between  them  and  the  .Ameri- 
can forces,  actively  manoeuvering  to  force  en- 
gagements in  detail,  lay  the  native  Mongolian 
gr.and  army,  two  million  five  hundred  thousand 
strong,  while  from  the  department  of  Kentucky 
and  Tennessee  nearly  two  millions  were  hurry- 
ing toward  them  to  form  a junction.  The  cities 
of  Baltimore,  Washington,  Cincinnati,  Mem- 
phis, and  St.  Louis  were  held  by  strong  bodies 
of  .Mongolian  troops,  while  from  the  latter  place 
the  Asiatic  candidate  for  President,  assumed 
the  title  of  Chinese  Viceroy,  held  his  court, 
and  issued  orders  in  the  name  of  the  Emperor. 
Affairs  were  hastening  rapidly  to  a final  deci- 
sion. 

All  efforts  of  the  American  commander.  Gen- 
eral Schwartz,  to  bring  on  an  early  eng.age- 
ment  were  fruitless.  Almost  every  day  battles 
were  fought  that,  for  numbers  engaged  and  de- 
stroyed, were  beyond  parallel  in  modern  warfare; 
still  nothing  decisive  resulted.  While  forces 
enough  to  hold  the  ground  were  left  in  front  of 
the  Americans,  flank  movements,  by  heavy 
Mongolian  forces,  forced  the  Americans  back, 
thus  preventing  the  cherished  wish  of  Schwartz. 

Toward  the  latter  part  of  the  fall  of  2081  the 
grand  army  of  invasion  completed  a junction 
with  the  concentrated  native  Mongolian  forces, 
and  lay  encamped  in  several  counties  in  lower 
Illinois.  This  had  been  effected,  .and  the  ground 
held  against  the  Americans,  at  a loss  of  h.alf  a 
million  Americo-Mongolians,  and  to  the  Amer- 
icans of  little  over  h.alf  that  number.  General 
Schwartz  seemed  now  in  a dilemma,  not  cer- 
tain whether  to  hazard  a general  engagement, 
or  retire,  and  again  try  to  beat  them  in  detail 
His  army,  now  concentrated  to  the  utmost,  con- 
sisted, by  report  of  the  War  Department  of 
October  29,  2081,  of  4,374,320  infimtry,  97,342 
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cavalry,  and  of  18,240  field  pieces.  General 
Hop  Wing  had  under  his  command,  within  the 
limits  of  ninety  miles,  13,200,450  infantry,  173,- 
000  cavalry,  and  37,004  field  pieces.  On  the 
3d  of  November,  while  General  Schwartz  was 
still  deliberating  upon  his  plans.  General  Hop 
Wing  advanced  in  thirteen  columns  to  the  at- 
tack, and  moved  rapidly  on,  so  that  on  the  5th 
the  advanced  gu.ird  of  the  army  encountered 
the  American  outposts,  bringing  on  an  inde- 
cisive engagement  that  lasted  till  nightfall.  It 
was  now  too  late  to  expect  anything  but  a de- 
cisive engagement  in  force,  so  the  night  was 
spent  by  both  parties  in  bringing  up  forces  and 
arranging  detail.  Early  next  morning  the  con- 
flict was  taken  up  where  left  off  the  previous 
evening,  the  Chinese  attacking  with  great  fury, 
and  sustaining  heavy  losses,  while  column  after 
column  was  thrown  in  by  both  armies  on  the 
wings  of  those  already  engaged.  All  that  day 
the  battle  raged  with  fury.  The  night  of  the 
6th  of  November  was  spent,  as  the  preceding 
one,  in  preparation  for  the  grand  attack  of  next 
day.  The  sun  had  scarcely  risen  on  the  7th, 
when  8,ooo,cxxi  Chinese  were  hurled,  with  fixed 
bayonets,  upon  their  adversaries,  to  be  met 
with  a fire  more  destructive  than  the  day  before. 
This  line  of  on-rushing  heathens  extended  from 
the  Wabash  River  across  the  rolling  hills  and 
valleys  for  nearly  eleven  miles,  and  were  met 
by  the  intrenched  Americans  along  the  entire 
front.  All  day  the  conflict  raged,  while  the 
smoke  rose  like  a vast  cloud-column  wavering 
in  the  thunder-riven  air,  and  cast  a shadow  of 
dim  sulphurous  twilight  over  the  field,  through 
which  lurid  volley-flashes,  swift  dashing  squad- 
rons, and  reeling,  shattered  columns  could  be 
dimly  seen.  The  Americans  were  everywhere 
able  to  repulse  the  charge  with  greater  loss 
than  they  sustained,  and  were  congnitulating 
themselves  with  assurances  of  victory,  when 
the  roll  of  platoons  to  the  right  rear  aroused 
them.  A column  of  2,340,000  Mongolians  had 
swept  rapidly  around  their  flank  and  was  swing- 
ing to  the  American  rear,  where  they  encoun- 
tered the  division  of  General  Smith,  who  was 
moving  up  to  support  the  extreme  right  wing. 
This  movement  was,  of  course,  checked,  and  a 
desperate  fight  then  began  on  that  part  of  the 
field. 

The  division  of  General  Smith  now  reached 
from  the  Wabash  River  on  his  right  to  the 
right  of  the  main  line,  reaching  from  a point  on 
the  river  four  miles  below,  and  extending  west- 
ward at  an  angle  of  about  forty  degrees — the 
Chinese  closing  in  on  them  from  two  sides  of 
the  triangle,  the  third  being  formed  by  the  deep 
and  swollen  Wabash.  Under  the  repeated 
charges  of  Ah  Ping,  commander  of  the  flank- 


ing column,  and  harassed  by  the  Chinese  cav- 
alry, General  Smith  fell  slowly  back,  resting  his 
left  on  the  right  of  the  original  American  line 
of  rifle  breastworks,  while  his  center  and  right 
were  slowly  borne  back,  forming  a V,  with  the 
angle  continually  growing  smaller.  By  night- 
fall, the  two  American  lines  were  within  two 
hundred  yards  of  each  other,  back  to  back. 
General  Schwartz  had  looked  in  vain  for  some 
hours  for  an  opportunity  to  retreat,  and  had 
made  several  concentrated  charges  to  that  end ; 
but  no  opportunity  was  presented,  or,  if  pre- 
sented, was  such  as  to  appall  contemplation  in 
view  of  the  fearful  sacrifice  now  certain.  The 
die  of  destiny  was  now  cast ; the  flanking  col- 
umn, with  an  irresistible  nish,  pressed  General 
Smith  b.ack  on  General  Schwartz's  line,  and  the 
Americans  were  surrounded.  Though  the  Mon- 
golian hosts  passed  through  the  American  lines 
and  into  each  other,  they  seemingly  took  no  no- 
tice of  it.  Night  had  fallen,  but  the  battle  went 
on.  Charge  after  charge  rolled  up  against  the 
thinned  Americans,  only  to  grapple  a while,  and 
retire  shattered  and  bleeding.  Toward  mid- 
night a heavy  snow-storm  set  in,  the  fleecy  par- 
ticles filling  the  air  with  whirling  sheets  of  ice. 
Through  all  the  long  night  the  din  of  battle  fell 
upon  the  ear,  and  when  day  dawned,  struggling 
through  the  storm,  the  partial  lull  of  an  hour 
gave  way  to  the  wildest  fury.  With  the  first 
gray  of  dawn,  the  long,  yellow-uniformed  hosts 
moved  with  yells  and  fixed  bayonets,  when  the 
white  flag  arose  over  General  Schwartz’s  line. 
The  only  response  it  met  was  a roar,  like  the 
bellowing  of  a storm-lashed  ocean  pouring  its 
high  waves  among  rocks,  and  the  attacking  col- 
umn fixed  bayonets  and  moved  forward.  One, 
two  quick  volleys  from  the  now  desperate  Amer- 
icans strewed  the  ground  with  them,  and  with 
wild  cries,  smoke,  snow,  and  unutterable  con- 
fusion and  fury,  the  three  lines  closed. 

The  sun  was  high  in  the  heavens  when  the 
conflict  ended.  The  American  army  had  passed 
from  earth,  while  about  their  couch  of  death 
lay  five  millions  of  dead  and  wounded  Mongo- 
lians. But  few  of  the  Americans  were  taken 
prisoners,  and  they  were  afterward  placed  in 
slavery  by  especi.al  imperial  command. 

Thus  was  fought  the  great  battle  of  the  Wa- 
bash. The  grand  American  army  was  exter- 
minated. Then  the  smaller  bodies  of  soldiers 
all  over  the  country  disbanded,  or  were  furi- 
ously attacked  and  dispersed  to  meet  no  more, 
while  a reign  of  horror,  unknown  even  under 
the  rage  of  Huns,  Vandals,  and  Goths,  spread 
all  over  the  land.  The  mild  policy  advocated 
and  practiced  before  by  the  Chinese  had  sub- 
served its  end ; now  dawned  a different  day 
under  the  changed  rule.  From  the  Gulf  of 
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Mexico  to  the  St.  Croix,  from  Boston  to  San 
Francisco,  the  flames  of  unbridled  passions 
rioted  upon  defenseless  people ; each  midnight 
sky  photographed  in  its  angry  reflections  the 
conflagrations  of  a thousand  cities.  The  blow 
was  decisive ; the  Republic  fell  on  the  Wabash, 
broken  into  a million  fragments;  her  people 
passed  into  Asiatic  slavery.  The  fruit -time  of 


folly  had  come.  By  vice-regal  order,  rapine, 
murder,  arson,  and  all  the  devils  of  human 
passion  were  to  be  unrestrained  for  a hundred 
days.  Revolting  at  this  sickening  corollary  of 
a people's  folly,  I turned  away,  murmuring  to 
myself.  When  will  the  world  learn  that  milksop 
philanthropy  is  not  statesmanship? 

Lorelle. 


SCIENCE  AND  INDUSTRY. 


NOTES  ON  THE  FORMATION  OF  COAI- 

It  is  well  known  that  the  coal-lx?ds  had  their  origin 
during  the  vast  vegetable  growths  of  the  carboniferous 
age.  The  carlK>n  and  bitumen  of  that  rank  vegetation, 
which  csca])od  ordinary  decay,  were  undoubtedly  solidi' 
hed  into  coal,  but  by  what  particular  process  this  was 
brought  about  is  a matter  in  regard  to  which  scienii.sts  dib 
for.  The  coal  of  recent  formation  is  not  regarded  as  a 
true  coal.  It  is  rather  of  the  nature  of  fossilized  vegeta- 
tion. There  is  no  sign  of  vegetation  in  pure  coal,  while 
the  lignites  present  unmistakable  indications  of  vegeta- 
ble fil>er.  'I'he  inference  is  that  the  component  |>arts  of 
tme  coal  have  been  expelled  from  vegetable  and  ani- 
mal matter  by  he:it  and  pressure,  in  the  form  of  oil,  and 
afterward  solidified  into  coal.  A (jerman  scientist, 
Moses  Zweizig,  has  recently  published  some  interesting 
notes  in  this  connection,  from  which  w'c  condense  as 
follows : The  enormous  oil  dc{X>$ils  of  the  carboniferous 
age  resulted  not  only  from  resinous  vegetation,  but  also 
from  the  countless  myriads  of  marine  animals  which  accu- 
mulated in  connection  with  vegetable  inatlcr,  in  loc;ilities 
and  under  conditions  favorable  to  such  results.  When 
these  oil  deposits  were  subjected  to  the  proper  condi- 
tions of  heal,  evaporation,  and  pressure,  the  coal-beds 
were  formed,  more  or  less  bituminous,  according  to  the 
degree  of  heal  and  other  conditions  to  which  they  were 
exposed.  In  some  coses  these  oil  deposits  were  so  scal- 
ed between  rocky  strata  that  no  solidification  could  take 
place,  and  the  oil  has  remained  to  this  day.  From  these 
reservoirs  wc  are  now  deriving  the  coal  oil  of  commerce. 
'Fhe  best  anthracite  coal  contains  about  ninety  per  cent, 
of  carbon ; the  oily  cannel  coal  was  evidently  formed 
with  very  little  heat;  the  ordinary  bituminous  with 
more;  while  the  hard  anthracite  has  been  subjected  to 
such  a degree  of  heal  as  to  render  it  nearly  a pure  carbon, 
like  the  residuum  from  the  ordinary  distillation  of  crude 
petroleum.  Oil.  being  lighter  than  water,  it  readily  accu- 
mulates on  the  surface  of  lakes,  and,  on  long  exposure,  it 
forms  a sheet  of  bitumen,  or  pitch,  which  in  winter  is 
hard,  so  that  a man  can  walk  on  it  with  safety.  There 
is  such  a lake  on  the  island  of  Trinidad,  and  similar 
lakes  are  knowm  to  exist  in  other  volcanic  regions. 
Hence,  during  the  periods  of  vegetable  and  animal 
oils,  and  of  extraordinary  volcanic  activity,  producing, 
no  doubt,  an  abundance  of  oil  directly  from  mineral 
sources,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  immense  bod- 
ies of  water  were  thus  covered  to  a great  depth  with 
plastic  coal.  The  time  of  such  formation  necessarily 
corresponded  with  a period  of  volcanic  inactivity.  While 
forming,  the  sheet  may  have  been  occasionally  sprin- 


kled with  a slight  shower  of  ashes,  causing  an  impurity 
in  the  coal : and  a rent  in  the  sheet,  caused  by  contrac- 
tion. may  account  for  the  fact  that  the  miner  sometimes 
suddenly  loses  the  vein,  and  must  grope  for  it  through 
the  rock.  W'hen  volcanic  action  revived,  the  greatest 
imaginable  changes  must  have  taken  place  to  account 
for  the  strata  of  rock  overlying  the  seaiiK  Between 
some  of  the  seams  the  stratum  is  over  two  hundred  fwl 
thick.  Showers  of  a.shes  or  streams  of  lava  may  have 
sunk  the  sheet  to  the  bottom,  when,  during  the  next 
period  of  inactivity,  another  scam  may  have  been  form- 
ed, to  be  submerged  in  like  manner,  but  perhaps  with 
a stratum  of  only  a few  feet  in  thickness. 


SPECTRUM  ANALYSIS. 

Notwithstanding  the  good  work  which  the  spectro- 
scope h.as  done  in  some  directions,  and  although  its 
delicacy  and  accuracy  seems  to  be  well  established  in 
qualitative  analysts  generally,  but  little  success  has 
thus  far  been  attained  in  its  application  to  quantitative 
analysis.  The  principles  which  form  the  basis  of  these 
two  processes  are  quite  dissimilar.  Qualitative  analysis 
by  the  spectroscope  is  accomplished  in  the  following 
manner ; Wlicn  an  clement  is  subjected  to  the  heat  of 
the  electric  spark,  it  is  volatilized,  and  emits  rays  of  cer- 
tain colors,  or.  more  correctly  speaking,  of  certain  wave- 
lengths. These  wave-lengths  are  always  the  same  in 
color  and  p>osition  on  the  spectrum  for  the  same  ele- 
ment. No  two  elements  show  the  same  wave-length, 
or  color  and  position.  W’hen  a compound  body  is  thus 
subjected,  each  element  shows  its  own  proper  lines,  so 
that  we  can  determine,  at  sight,  the  name  of  the  ele- 
ments of  which  that  compound  body  is  made  up ; but 
wc  cannot,  by  this  method,  determine  the  rtlativt  pro- 
portions of  the  different  elements  in  the  compound 
body.  To  reach  that  end,  which  is  quantitative  analysis, 
a different  method  is  required.  The  principle  which 
forms  the  basis  of  the  method  as  usually  employed  w.as 
first  noticed  by  Mr.  Lockyer,  and  may  be  stated  as  fol- 
lows : W'hen  a powerful  induction  coil  is  used  for  ob- 
taining the  spectrum  of  any  mineral  body,  if  the  dls- 
stance  between  the  electrodes  is  gradually  increased, 
certain  of  the  lines  of  the  spectrum  break  in  the  middle ; 
and  on  still  further  increasing  the  distance  betw*een  the 
electrodes,  the  lengths  of  the  broken  spaces  in  the  spec- 
trum lines  are'proportionally  increased,  until  the  lines 
themselves  finally  disappear.  The  most  elaborate  ex- 
periments in  this  direction,  and  after  this  method,  have 
been  conducted  by  Mr.  W.  C.  Roberts,  of  the  London 
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Mint,  and  by  Mr.  A.  E.  Outeibridge,  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Mint.  Their  experiments  were  undertaken  with 
the  special  view  of  employing  spectrum  analysis  for  as- 
saying the  precious  metals;  but  the  results,  as  reported 
by  each  of  these  gentlemen,  are  quite  unsatisfactory, 
and  the  method,  founded  on  Lockycr’s  discovery,  is 
pronounced  "defective  in  the  extreme.’*  Mr.  Ouier- 
bridge  found  that  while  the  spectroscope  was  very  sensi- 
tive to  pure  metals,  a comparatively  large  quantity  of 
gold  might  be  present  in  an  alloy,  and  the  spectroscope 
fail  to  indicate  even  its  presence.  This  .s.ime  want  of 
sensitiveness  holds  good  of  other  metallic  alloys.  On 
this  finding.  Mr.  Outerbridge  pronounces  the  spectro- 
scope impractical  for  assaying  purposes.  Messrs.  John 
Parry  and  Alexander  E.  Tucker  read  a joint  paper  be- 
fore the  English  Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  in  May  last, 
on  the  application  of  the  spectroscope  to  the  analysis 
of  irxm  and  steel,  in  which  they  came  to  conclusions 
very  similar  to  the  above  in  relation  to  the  precious 
metals.  They  say:  "Theoretically,  a well  focused  spec- 
trum of  steel  should  be  an  unerring  index  to  its  com- 
position ; this  is  partly  true  in  practice,  but  it  is  not,  in 
our  experience,  absolutely  so.”  They  further  report, 
that  spectra  of  pure  iron,  chrome  steel,  Seimen's  steel, 
and  pig  iron,  etc.,  have,  in  some  of  their  experiments, 
failed  to  show  the  presence  of  bodies  which  further  re- 
search has  proved  to  exist.  Several  reasons  are  given 
by  Messrs.  Parry  and  Tucker  why  this  should  be  the 
case  in  their  experiments  with  iron  compounds.  First, 
the  number  of  lines  due  to  iron  is  so  great — from  loo 
to  130— that  they  overlap,  in  the  lines  due  to  other 
bodies,  in  the  small  spectra  of  only  two  inches,  which 
was  the  largest  they  could  obtain  with  the  apparatus 
they  used.  Second,  tlte  intensity  of  light  due  to  the 
mere  traces  of  bodies  may  not  be  sufficient  to  record 
lines  on  the  photographic  plate,  which  w’as  used  instead 
of  a screen.  Third,  because  of  the  variation  in  the 
volatility  of  the  elements,  and.  therefore,  the  neces- 
sity. but  impossibility,  of  any  v.nrialion  of  the  intensi- 
ty of  the  spark  to  conform  to  the  rcciuircments  of  the 
different  elements  of  any  given  compound.  From  the 
above  it  will  appear,  that  there  is  need  of  enlarging  our 
chenucal  knowletige  in  regard  to  spectrum  analysis  be- 
fore it  can  be  made  fairly  practical  in  the  way  of  analy- 
sis, or  absolutely  reliable  for  even  determining  the  bare 
presence  of  all  the  different  elements  in  any  given  com- 
|K}und. 


NEW  USliS  OF  THE  TEhEPHONE. 

According  to  a statement  in  a leading  technical  Jour- 
nal. it  api>cars  that  there  is  gocxl  re:ison  for  believing 
that  the  telephone  may  soon  supersede  cupellaiion  in 
the  assay  office,  at  least  to  some  extent.  Professor 
Roberts,  the  chemist  of  the  I/:mdon  Mint,  has  rcctmtly 
discovered  th.at  equ.al  and  similar  volumes  of  various 
meUls  and  alloys  have  e:ich  a ditrcreni  and  constant 
effect  upon  an  electric  current  flowing  around  a coil. 
If  two  coils  are  connected  by  a wire,  and  a piece  of  sil- 
ver alloy  of  known  weight  and  fineness  is  pl.iced  in 
one  of  them,  a disturbance  of  the  current  is  producetl. 
which  may  be  correctly  indicated  by  an  attached  tele- 
phone. Now,  if  another  piece  of  silver  alloy  of  equal 
weight  and  fineness  be  placed  in  the  other  coil,  the 
et)uiiibrium  of  the  two  coils  is  rcstoreil,  and  the  tele- 
phone is  silent.  But  if  the  second  piece  of  silver  varies 


either  in  weight  or  fineness  from  the  first  the  telephone 
instantly  delects  the  fact.  Hence,  it  is  easy  to  compre- 
hend how,  by  the  use  of  standard  alloys,  the  telephone 
may  be  employed  as  a reli.able  and  ready  substitute  for 
the  slow  and  tedious  process  of  assaying.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  give  the  first  practical  test  of  the  v.aluc  of  this 
discovery  by  employing  it  in  determining  the  fineness  of 
silverware,  which  has  hitherto  been  done  only  by  scrap- 
ing, or  boring,  oftentimes  manifestly  to  the  permanent 
injury  of  the  ware  subjected  to  that  process.  Its  use  in 
readily  determining  counterfeit  coins  will  at  once  sug- 
gest itself.  But  little  is  probably  known  as  yet  in  re- 
gard to  the  adaptability  of  the  telephone.  Its  employ- 
ment in  thermomclric  experiments,  and  its  use  in  al- 
most indefinitely  extending  the  senseof  hearing,  are  but 
the  beginning  of  its  possibilities.  It  will,  doubtless, 
eventually  prove  capable  of  being  utilized  in  many  other 
and  now  most  unlikely  ways. 


THE  MECHANICS'  FAIR  EXHIBITION. 

Tlie  modern  "Industrial  Fair”  is  now  regarded  as 
one  of  the  grcsUesl  moral  forces  that  ever  impelled  hu- 
manity in  its  rightful  career  of  progress.  In  no  other 
way  than  by  this  grand  mode  of  object -teaching  could 
such  new  and  extensive  fields  of  practical  action  have 
been  opened  up  a.s  have  been  improved  during  the  past 
half  century.  A community  of  interest  and  thought 
has  grown  out  of  these  industrial  exhibitions,  which  has 
pervaded  the  whole  civilized  world  with  a new  and 
healthy  impulse  in  the  direction  of  the  beneficent  arts  of 
pe-ace,  in  disseminating  more  widely  the  knowledge  and 
spirit  of  trade,  and  in  giving  capiul  a more  secure  basis 
of  investment,  and  labor  a more  constant  field  for  em- 
ployment In  short,  the  legitimate  mission  of  these  ex- 
hibitions— whether  county,  Stale,  or  national — is  the 
unity  of  mankind  into  one  great  industrial  brotherhood. 
The  scries  of  exhibitions,  culminating  with  the  one 
which  has  just  closed  in  this  city,  has  not  been  with- 
out their  due  influence  for  good.  In  passing  through 
the  pavilion,  as  we  have  often  done  during  the  p.\sl 
month,  our  .attention  has  been  arrested  by  quite  a num- 
ber of  new  and  valuable  inventions  and  improvements 
in  almost  every  department.  We  regret  that  sjwcc  will 
not  admit  of  a full  description  of  each  ; but  as  it  is,  wc 
can  only  make  the  following  brief  reference:  In  the 
WMy  of  machinery  we  have,  first,  scvcnil  additions  to  our 
mining  appli.inccs — Huntington's  oscillating  slamp-mtil, 
Bruckmun's  combined  crusher  and  pulverizer,  Wauga- 
man’sdn-  separator, |Goss  & Adams's  improved  ore-feefi- 
er,  and  Uoclge's  rock-brcakcr.  Wc  have  also,  in  the 
line  of  new  machinery,  an  iinjiortint  agricultural  inven- 
tion in  lhe''way  of  an  improved  elevator  and  feeder  fc*r 
thrashing  machines  by  Byron  Jackson;  a new  safely 
clutch  for  elevators  by  R.  E.  Henflrickson ; a valve  cut- 
off by  A.  O.  G.alc;  and  a washing  machine,  of  novel 
construeiion,  byFrellocr&  Mahler.  Ano'h«;r  new  in- 
vention.^uid  one  which  aihled  quite  a novel  feature  to 
the  {xtvilion.  was  an  automatic  rallniad  sign.al,  to  give 
warning  of  an  approaching  train,  so  that  tracks  ami 
swiiche?.  may  lie  in  rixidincss.  We  also  noticed  an  im- 
proved hat-rest  for  opera  houses,  and  other  places  of 
public  assembly;  an  improved  wire  cushion  for  bjlli:ird 
tables ; a novel  deviix;.  whereby  a l>ed  is  made,  by  a 
slight  manipulation,  to  assume  the  dtiracter  of  a jxirlor 
org.in,  etc. 


THE  CATJFORXIAN. 
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ART  AND 

POPULAR  TASTE. 

Some  lime  ago  a wealthy  San  Fmnciscan,  who  had 
just  returned  from  abro<ad,  was  boasting  of  his  success 
in  having  procured,  at  very  moderate  rates,  a choice 
collection  of  foa-ign  pictures.  I Ic  admitted  his  inabil- 
ity to  judge  of  merit  in  works  of  art,  but  was  perfectly 
sati.died  with  those-he  had  procured,  and  proceeded  to 
relate  his  method  of  obtainmg  them.  It  w'ashiscustom 
while  in  Paris  to  visit  regularly  places  where  pictures 
were  .sold,  esix*cially  at  auction.  As  the  crov\<ls  came 
in  hr  obsened  closely  before  which  pictures  they  ntost 
congregated,  and.  after  listening  to  their  comments,  if 
favorable,  he  marked  upon  his  catalogue  the  pictures 
under  considiTallon,  with  the  intention  to  bid  ujH>n 
them.  Since  it  was  his  wish  to  purchase  cheaply,  of 
course  the  greater  number  and  more  meritorious  of 
those  selected  fell  into  other  hands,  yet  he  secured  Ih:- 
tween  thirty  and  forty  works  for  the  embellishing  of  his 
Californian  hon»e.  Notwithstanding  our  lack  of  faith  in 
the  excellence  of  this  manner  of  securing  a gallery  of 
pictures,  we  gladly  accepte<i  an  invitation  to  view  them, 
hoping  to  find  evidences  of  higher  general  ta\le  among 
the  l•'rench  people  in  matters  of  art  than  we  l>elicve  to 
l>e]ong  to  the  masses  in  general  in  other  localities.  It 
is  a commonly  expresseti  opinion  by  many  people  of 
intelligence  the  world  over,  that  the  masses  are,  after 
all.  the  I)est  ju<lgcs  of  merit,  whether  in  music,  litera- 
ture, the  drama,  or  art.  asapplied  topaintingnnd  soilpt- 
urc.  Heing  unf.imiliar  w lll»  the  pnx'esscs  by  which  cer- 
tain results  are  produced,  the  methods  employed  h.ave, 
of  course,  no  pl.ice  in  their  reasoning,  but  their  con- 
clusions .arc  bast'd  entirely  upon  results  auained.  If  a 
play  be  absorbing,  and  the  parts  acted  with  spirit,  the 
production  is  at  once  pronounced  a success,  and  the 
general  verdict  is  tlial  the  author  is  cnlitied  to  distinc- 
tion. 'I'hc  popular  writer  is  pronounced  the  great 
writer,  and  the  |uinter  whose  pictures  excite  the  great- 
est general  interest  is.  in  the  opinion  of  these  intelligent 
genllcmcn,  the  one  uptin  whom  the  laurels  .should  be 
heaptul.  Having  reached  this  conclusion,  they  are  con- 
tent to  go  no  further.  'Fhey  find  in  it  consolation  for 
the  fact  that  their  Judgment  differs,  in  many  instances, 
very  materially  from  that  of  so-called  connoisseurs  and 
professors.  'I  hcy  attempt  to  make  no  distinction  l>e- 
iweeii  |>eoples.  and  taste,  as  a result  of  more  or  less  edu- 
cation, is  by  them  complendy  Ignored,  'riicy  believe  in 
inherent  cap.ac»ly,  and  cite  themselves  and  the  commu- 
nity in  which  they  live  as  an  evidence  of  the  correctness 
of  their  views.  Ask  one  of  these  gentlemen  if  he  consid- 
ers the  popular  test  an  infallible  one.  and  he  will  unhes- 
itatingly answer  yes.  Yet  he  will  nt.ike  no  aliemjn  to 
explain  the  fact  that  in  his  own  community,  “Under  the 
Gaslight.”  or  some  equally  sensational  play,  will  draw' 
crowded  houses  for  weeks,  while  a Shaksjxrean  repre- 
senution  is  withdrawn  from  the  boards  after  three 
nights,  for  want  of  patronage  and  popular  ap[>reclaiion. 
He  will  hardly  claim  that  the  “Arkansas  Traveler”  or 
“Ten  Thousand  Miles  Away”  are  among  the  greaUst 
musical  productions,  nolwithst.anding  their  |X)pularity, 
and  if  asked  to  explain  why  Mr.  Hopps's  sign,  repre*- 


ARTISTS. 

senling  a party  of  emigrants  crossing  the  plains,  at- 
tracts more  admirers  among  the  ma.sses  than  the  bt*st 
picture  ever  painted  by  Hill  or  Keith,  will  only  shrug 
his  shoulders,  and  re.afl'irnt  his  faith  in  the  popular  judg- 
ment. Absurd  as  this  statement  may  seem,  it  is  inie  in 
regard  to  a large  num!)t'r  of  our  ntost  respected  citizens. 
U-|)on  visiting  the  collection  brotight  from  France,  it 
would  be  useless  to  say  we  were  not  disappointed. 
Though  showing  ntore  or  less  skill,  the  pictures  l>e- 
longeii  to  what  the  French  call  the  " hourgeoise"  order, 
and  w hat  in  our  ow  n countr)'  are  de.signaied  “ pol-boil- 
ers" — showy,  sensational  subjects,  gayly  painted,  and 
intended  to  captivate  the  uncultured,  and  keep  the  j>ot 
boiling,  while  artists  devote  their  time  and  care  to 
more  serious  works  upon  which  to  base  their  claim  to 
distinction  in  their  profession.  .As  a people,  the  t rench, 
]H*rhaps,  show  a gre.uer  aptitude  for  art  than  any  other. 
'I  his  doubtless  is  owing  to  the  greater  facilities  they  en- 
joy for  its  study  and  cultivation.  From  infancy  their 
thoughts  are  more  or  lc>.s  associated  with  art.  Their 
capital  is  the  art  center  of  the  world.  Their  galleries 
.arc  more  numerous,  and  comprise  m.any  of  the  greate.st 
work.s  of  ancient  and  nuxlern  times.  The  ver>*  atmos- 
phere they  hrealhc  seems  to  l»c  imprt'gnaicd  with  it. 
Yet  none  perceive  more  readily  than  they  the  distinc- 
tion l>etween  cultivated  .and  uncultivated  taste.  If  one 
of  our  Intelligent  citizens  were  to  assert  in  their  prc*ence 
the  }>clicf  that  a community  of  Americans,  who,  until 
recently,  had  never  seen  other  than  very  medkx're  pict- 
ures. and  who  |x»ssessed  no  knowledge  of  the  possibili- 
ties of  art,  could  pass  intelligent  and  just  criticism  uptm 
pictures,  he  would  at  once  liecome  an  object  of  ridicule. 
'That  picture  making  is  a science,  as  well  as  an  art.  is 
yet  to  Ije  learned  by  many;  and  that  knowledge  is  as 
essential  to  a proper  appreciation  of  the  arts,  as  it  is  of 
the  sciences,  will  be  admitted  by  all  who  have  given  the 
subject  the  attention  it  deserves. 


THE  OBELISK. 

No  doubt,  ages  hence,  when  Ix)ndon  bridge  shall 
be  in  fact  a thing  of  the  past,  and  the  crumbling  rem- 
nants of  St.  Paul  s shall  suind  a stranger  in  their  own 
land,  surrounded  by  a new  civilization,  overlowered  by 
hitherto  unknown  types  of  architecture,  a curious  frag- 
ment from  the  forgotten  past,  the  wanderer  to  the  con- 
tinent of  America  will  be  astounded  to  discover  upon 
that  distant  shore  a towering  monolith,  so  distinctive  in 
character  as  to  defy  all  reconcilement  with  surround- 
ing objects.  Grave  treatises  will  be  written  by  the  sages 
of  that  time  to  account  for  the  strange  simiUrity  ex- 
isting between  this  and  other  monuments  .still  extant 
in  the  ancient  kingdoms  of  England  and  France.  Like 
fragments  w ill  In?  found  on  the  northern  coast  of  Afnca. 
Pajicrs  will  l>e  prepan*d  and  read  l>eforc  the  learned 
societies  of  the  day  proving  its  Kgvplian  origin,  and  in- 
dulging in  novel  s|veculitions  as  to  what  six^cial  time  in 
the  world's  history  the  Pharvohs  issued  their  mandates 
from  an  American  throne.  That  the  children  of  Thcl*es 
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and  Memphis  were  a pouurful  and  aggresMve  people, 
and  had  at  some  time,  lost  to  history,  overrun  the  world, 
will  be  proved  in  many  an  earnest  debate  by  these 
lasting  monuments.  Before  that  time,  Ijc  it  under* 
stood,  history  will  have  repented  itself.  Empires,  king- 
doms, and  republics  will  have  grown,  flourished,  and 
disintegrated.  A new  Genghis  Khan  will  have  arisen, 
and,  dividing  his  mighty  forces,  will  have  advanced 
East  and  West,  sweeping  the  world  of  its  ancient  civ- 
iliziition,  using  our  libraries  to  he.at  their  baths,  as  did 
ihe  conquerors  of  Alexandria ; or  burning  them  on  the 
highways,  to  destroy  all  traces  of  a false  religion,  after 
the  manner  of  zealous  Christians.  When  all  this  shall 
have  been  accomplished,  the  obelisk  recctitly  landed  in 
New  York  will  then  bccon^c  the  possessor  of  a secret 
to  which  th.it  of  the  Sphin.x,  were  it  known,  might  ap- 
pear commonplace.  All  ihe  pleasantry  and  satire  ex- 
pended by  our  contemporaries  ujwn  the  harmless  stone 
will  have  perished  with  the  story  of  its  transportation, 
and  the  Alexandrian  obelisk  will  stand  a perjuMiial  puz- 
zle. We  do  not  insist  that  events  shall  iransjiire  ex- 
actly as  above  forshadowod.  Probably  they  will  not : but 
to  make  a rather  sudden  transition  from  fancy  to  fact, 
we  confess  ourselves  much  at  a loss  to  comprehend  why 
there  Is  so  much  apparent  opj>osiiion,  or.  at  the  least, 
ridicule,  e.xpended  by  some  ol  the  lla.siern  periodicals 
upon  this  interesting  and.  no  doubt,  vahuble  monu- 
ment of  early  Egyptian  art,  to  say  nothing  of  its  his- 
torical assocLitions.  I'hc  e.xpendilurc  of  the  $100,000 
for  its  purchase  and  transportation  may  be  begrudged 
by  some  of  those  who  contributed  nothing  to  the  fund, 
but  the  large  number  in  this  cotjntn,'  interested  in  archre- 
ologywho  have  not  the  time  or  means  to  bt».stow  upon 
lengthy  journeyings  to  gratify  their  taste  will  welci)inc 
its  arrival,  and  view  it  with  interest.  Having  no  an- 
tiquities of  our  own,  the  American  is  more  disposed  to 
appreciate  those  of  other  nations;  and  it  would  seem 
that  all  should  feel  interested  in  procuring  as  many 
such  objects  as  pos.'^iblc  for  their  cdilientiun  and  in- 
struction. Indeed,  in  our  opinion,  the  only  regret  to  be 
felt  is  the  denuding  a country  of  these  interesting  monu- 
ments of  her  past  histor)',  and  disassociating  them  w'ith 
the  scenes  of  the  events  they  record.  Sometimes,  how- 
ever, as  with  the  Elgin  marbles,  their  preservation  de- 
jH*nds  much  Ujx>n  a transfer  of  ownership,  and  where 
such  is  the  case,  we  hope  America  will  secure  her  full 
share. 


NEW  PICTURES. 

As  a rule,  our  artists  .seem  reluctant  to  place  upon  view 
m.my  new  pictures.  The  various  places  of  exhibition 
conuiin  mainly  works  w'iih  which  the  public  are  already 
acquainted,  though  at  Morris  & Kennedy's,  on  Post 
Street,  several  new  pictures  are  to  l>e  seen  that  are  de- 
serving of  special  mention.  Among  these,  Mr.  Perry's 
small  picture  of  n slet*ping  balie  is  particularly  attract- 
ive, as  well  for  the  simple,  quiet  composition  as  excel- 
lent quality  and  rich,  unobtrusive  color.  Mr.  Hahn  h.as 
also  two  small  pictures,  companion  flgures.  representing 
two  types  of  girlhood  engaged  in  domestic  pursuits. 
I1iey  are  draw  n with  Mr.  Hahn's  usual  care,  and  paint- 
ed in  his  best  style.  The  public  arc  already  so  familiar 
W'ith  this  artist's  work  that  it  requires  no  sp<.*cial  recom- 
mendation. Those  interested  in  the  doings  of  our  al>- 
sent  artists  will  be  gratified  to  find  at  the  same  place 
specimens  of  the  later  work  of  Benoni  Irwin  and  Thad- 
deus  Welch.  Both  of  these  gentlemen  have  been  abroad 


for  several  years,  and  their  pictures  show  marked  prog- 
ress. Mr.  Irwin's  “Surgical  Operation,"  after  Rem- 
brandt, is  regarded  as  an  accurate  copy  of  that  famous, 
though  by  no  means  enticing,  subject,  and  will  be  of 
spi'cial  interest  to  those  unacquainted  with  the  orig- 
inal. The  “Lady  with  a Guitar  " is  more  pleasing,  and 
deserves  careful  study.  The  figure,  draped  in  JSj^anish 
costume,  with  black  veil  and  rich  d.^rk-toued  dress,  sits 
in  profile,  re^licved  against  a dazzling  yellow  background. 
The  free  and  skillful  handling,  fine  harmonious  color- 
ing, and  accurate  preservation  of  values  will  at  once 
impress  the  spectator.  Mr.  Welch's  picture  of  “The 
Shoem.akcr  " is  a surprise  to  his  friends  and  those  ac- 
quainted with  this  artist's  former  work.  He  had,  pre- 
vious to  his  departure,  become  so  identifio<I  with  land- 
satpe  painting  that  it  is  difficult  to  reconcile  him  with 
the  painter  of  the  excellent  picture  now  on  view. 

The  subject  is  a homely  though  picture.‘-quc  one,  and  is 
painted  with  such  fitlcliiy  to  nature  as  to  cause  one  to 
forget  his  whereal>outs,  and  imagine  himself  actually  in 
the  presence  of  the  hardworking,  unshaven  old  cobbler, 
who,  seated  before  his  littered  lx*nch,  with  greasy  cap 
and  apron,  is  eng.aged  upon  the  shoe  of  a young  girl 
who  qtilctly  watches  his  movements.  The  old  interior, 
with  soilctl  walls,  well  used  stove  and  utensils,  littered 
floor  and  benche.s,  and  large  glass  win<low.  through 
which  one  sees  the  sunny  str<*el,  with  its  shops  anti  |)C- 
destrians,  and,  above  all,  the  cobbler  him‘<;If,  almost 
challenge  criticism.  Shoes  of  all  conditions — new  and 
old,  large  and  small,  masculine  and  feminine,  {>;jtrician 
and  plebeian — strew  the  tible,  cover  shelves,  flot>r,  and 
benches,  each  one  with  its  stor>-,  and  painted  with  the  ut- 
most faithfulness.  The  picture  is  so  well  com[)osed,  the 
painting  so  excellent,  and  the  drawing  and  modeling  in 
every  other  respect  so  accurate,  that  one  is  at  a loss  to 
decide  whether  the  peculiar  enlargement  of  the  cobbler’s 
feet  and  many  of  the  shoes  strewn  rcuncl,  is  the  result 
of  accident  or  intention.  Notwithstanding  this  apjiar- 
eiu  defect,  the  picture  cannot  fail  to  interest  and  com- 
mand the  admiration  of  all  who  see  it. 


MECHANICS'  EAIK  EXHIBITION. 

The  display  of  pictures  at  the  Nfechanics’  Fair,  just 
ended,  in  general  excellence  probably  surpassed  any 
recently  held  in  that  connection.  VVhih  ver>-  few  excep- 
tions, the  pictures  were  old  to  our  San  Francisco  public, 
but  many  of  these  are  sufficiently  good  lo  excite  fresh 
interest  with  each  exhibition — more  es]x?cially  tho.se  of 
Rosenthal,  and  some  of  the  works  of  many  of  our  homi* 
artists.  Undoubtedly  the  best  picture  in  the  exhibition, 
from  the  stand|>oinl  of  the  artist,  is  “’I'hc  Awaken- 
ing.” by  J.  G.  Guay,  an  im|X>rintion  of  the  late  W,  C. 
Ralston,  and  now  the  properly  of  Messrs.  Hagcrman 
and  Haquet.  It  represents  a nude  woman,  just  awak- 
ening from  slumber.  The  accessories  are  so  simple,  and 
so  5ulK>rdinaied  to  the  figure,  that  the  picture  resolves 
itself  simply  into  a splendid  study  of  the  female  form. 
The  former,  however,  arc  so  admirably  painted,  and  so 
rich  and  harmonious  in  color,  that  to  our  mind  they 
constitute  the  chief  excellence  of  the  picture.  The  fig- 
ure is  gracefully  posed,  the  drawing  faultless,  and  the 
flesh-coloring  good— the  whole,  in  fact,  presenting  so 
much  re.ilisin  as  lo  have  aroused  ntuch  vigorous  opjx)- 
sition  from  a goo<l  jx>riion  of  the  community,  and  much 
comment  pro  ami  <on  from  our  le.iOing  press.  The  op- 
position Iwcamc  so  strong  that  the  m.magrmenl  was  at 
length  induc«.tl  lo  veil  the  picture,  and  finally  adopted 
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the  rather  questionable  plan  of  leaving  the  matter  of  its 
exhibition  to  the  wish  of  a majority  of  visitors  upon  a 
fixed  e^-cning.  Mr.  Guay’s  picture  is.  to  our  mind,  a 
simple  portrayal  of  one  of  God’s  most  Ixrautiful  crea- 
tions. executed  so  skillfully  as  to  command  approbation 
as  a work  of  art.  It  would  have  excited  no  comment 
whatever  in  a French  gallery,  unless  it  be  for  its  excel- 
lence. and  certainly  is  no  worse  than  many  of  the  pro- 
ductionsof  the  famous  English  artist,  Eity.  We  believe 
that  the  inie  lover  of  art  and  nature  can  gaze  upon  it  as 
cnihusi.astic.illy  and  admiringly  as  upon  any  other  t)rau- 
tiful  natural  object,  and  not  for  a moment  entertain  a 
question  of  its  propriety.  A simple,  guileless  n.iture 
could  certainly  study  its  beauty  of  line,  delicacy  of  mod- 


eling, its  lights,  shades,  and  half-tones,  the  masterly 
ireiUment  of  the  flowing  hair,  and  the  elegantly  |xtinto<J 
accessories,  without  the  least  fear  of  conLimination. 
Indeed,  so  much  depends  upon  the  character  of  the 
spectator  that  it  is  diflicult  to  establish  any  fixed  rule  of 
propriety  In  the  matter.  'Fhc  question  simply  resoU'es 
itself  into  one  of  custom  and  training.  In  our  country, 
or  in  some  p.irts  of  it  rather,  we  are  unaccustomed  to 
such  exhibitions,  and  are  a little  puzzled  to  know*  how 
to  l)chavc  in  their  presence.  We  can  certainly  dispense 
with  them ; and  as  a simple  act  may  become  evil  by  the 
construction  we  choose  to  put  upon  it,  it  is  perhaps  well 
to  retard  the  introduction  of  such  works  until  our  com- 
munity is  belter  prejiared  to  receive  them. 
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A History  of  Ci-assicai.  Grff.k  I.itf.rature. 

By  Professor  T.  P.  Mah.ifty,  Innity  College,  Hublin. 

New  York : Ii.irper  & Brothers.  1880.  For  sale  in 

l>an  Francisco  by  Payot,  Upham  & Co. 

This  is  a work  in  two  generous  duodecimo  volumes 
by  an  author  who  had  already  gained  a good  repute. 
Not  to  mention  other  productions,  his  “Social  Life  in 
Greece”  met  with  a very  favorable  reception  not  many 
years  ago.  Now  he  appears  in  the  more  critical  r6U 
of  a general  historian  of  the  wide  range  of  the  d.ossical 
Greek  literature.  'Fhe  undertaking  w.as  a large  one, 
and,  as  these  volumes  show,  it  was  not  rashly  entered 
on.  The  field  was  an  open  one : for  since  the  elalxjrale 
work  of  Colonel  Mure,  .and  a translation  of  K.  O. 
Muller,  supplemented  by  I.)onaldson,  no  English  author 
had  given  a connected  view  of  the  results  of  the  later 
investigations.  It  was  lime  for  some  competent  hand 
to  present  the  freshest  fruits  of  modem  research,  and 
lay  before  the  English-reading  public  “ a prospectus  of 
Greek  literature  as  a whole,  of  its  life  and  growth,  and 
of  the  mutual  relation  of  the  authors  whom  younger 
students  read  in  accidental  and  irregular  order.”  In 
executing  the  task  thus  describctl  I*rofessor  Mahaffy 
treats  only  of  the  classical  Greek  writers.  He  resolutely 
closes  the  list  of  poets  with  Menander,  and  of  prose 
writers  with  Aristotle  and  the  lost  historians  of  the 
fourth  century  B.  C. ; thus  ignoring  the  productions 
of  the  critical  Alexandrians,  though  giving  account  of 
'rhcocritus  and  others  of  the  so-called  Alexandrian 
school.  As  a needful  introduction  to  the  earliest  Greek 
cliissics,  he  treats  of  the  rise  of  epic  poetry,  and  the  suc- 
cession «of  prevailing  forms.  Lyric  ix>ems  must  have 
nnteclaied  the  ext.ant  epics.  All  other  styles,  together 
with  m.any  epics  that  preceded  Homer,  were  tiuerly 
supplanted  by  the  superior  Homeric  epics.  Each  pre- 
vailing type  then  ran  its  full  career  till  it  was  worn  out, 
the  lyricil  returning  afresh  after  the  epic,  to  be.  in  turn, 
overshadowed  by  the  dramatic.  As  to  Homer,  Pro- 
fessor Mahaffy  holds  .a  position  midway  between  the  ex- 
treme German  skeptics  and  the  strong  English  con- 
servatives. like  Mure  and  Gladstone.  He  is  a chori- 
zonlisl.  l>elicving  tlwi  the  '‘lli.id"and  the  “Ovlvssey” 
were  from  different  authors.  He  thinks,  with  Grote, 
that  an  Achilleid  was  the  core  of  the  **  Iliad,”  but  sup- 
}x>scs  the  overlying  portions  to  bo,  not  from  an  original 
lii.id,  itself  a unit,  but  .a  concrete  from  various  hands. 


Among  the  early  rhapsodists  who  composed  and  re- 
cited heroic  lays,  and  wandered  from  court  to  court, 
“one,  called  Homer,  was  endowed  with  a genius  su- 
perior to  the  rest.”  Probably  his  superiority,  like 
Shakspere’s,  was  not  fully  appreciated  at  first;  but  suc- 
ceeding generations  of  listeners  gradually  recognized 
his  excellence,  and  then  his  work  was  extolled  and  en- 
larged. Various  episodes  were  added,  and  some  glar- 
ing inconsistencies  att.ached  themselves  to  the  older 
poem.  “When  the  greatness  of  the  ‘Iliad’  had  been 
already  discovered,  another  rhapsodisl  of  genius  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  constructing  a similar  but  contrasted 
epic  from  the  stories  alx}ut  Odysseus  and  Tclemachus ; 
and  so  our  “Odyssey”  came  into  existence.”  With  all 
his  fairness,  we  think  Professor  Mahaffy  fails  to  bring 
out  the  force  of  the  chief  objection  to  all  the  theories  of 
a patchwork  Homeric  .authorship  ; viz.,  the  necessity  of 
supposing  that  many,  or  several,  poets  of  such  m.agnifi- 
cent  gifts,  should  work  in  .such  perfect  harmony.  We 
arc  thankful  that,  in  protest  ag.iinst  the  destructive  Ger- 
m.in  critic.s,  Professor  Mahaffy  does  leave  us  a Homer; 
but  he  gives  us  still  loo  many  Homers.  By  his  own 
o-ssertion  it  is  not  easy  to  pick  out  the  inferior  work  of 
the  interpolating  and  supplementing  rhapsodists.  The 
German  critics  can  in  no  w'isc  agree  in  their  specifica- 
tions. If  there  was  a series  of  these  mightii'st  of  the 
world  s poets,  would  they  work  in  just  the  same  vein, 
or  w'ould  they  differ  as  ,-Eschylus,  Sophocles,  and  Eunpi- 
dcs  differed  in  trageilv,  or  as  Plato  and  .Aristt^Ule  differ- 
ed in  philosoph)  ? In  an  ap|>endix,  Profes!>or  Sayce 
treats  of  the  Homeric  problem  from  a linguistic  |>oini  of 
view.  He  ceri.iinly  docs  make  it  ap])c.tr  th.tt  the  lan- 
guage of  Homer  may  be  c.illcd  a mos;iic  ; but  the 
blcndeil  .Folic,  Ionic,  and  .Attic  clcnrenis  may  prove 
rather  an  inovii.ihle  contantin.ition  by  transmission 
than  an  original  diversity  of  worknuanship.  Passing 
over  Professor  Mah.affy  s interesting  account  cf  the  chief 
lyric  jxK’ls.  wc  note  his  estimation  of  .‘K'-ehyius  as  not 
only  first,  but  chief,  of  the  tragic  three.  A sull  gre.itcr 
claim  is  pul  forth  by  our  critic.  He  s.ays,  “i*o  long  .is 
a single  Homer  was  deemed  the  author  of  the  ‘liiad* 
and  the  ‘Otlyssey,’  we  migitt  well  concede  to  him  the 
first  place,  and  say  ih.il  ,Escbylu-s  was  the  set'.ond  i>oei 
of  the  Greeks.  Hut  by  the  light  of  nearer  criticism  wc 
must  rctr.xct  this  judgment,  and  assert  that  no  other 
|y>ci  among  the  Grcv..s,  cither  in  grandeur  of  concep- 
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tion  or  splendor  of  execution,  equals  the  untranslata- 
ble. unapproachable,  tnimiLiblc  if-'schylus."  Professor 
Mahaffy  almost  reverses  the  usual  judgment  as  to  Soph- 
ocles and  Euripides,  claiming  for  the  latter  more  tragic 
power  than  is  wont  to  l)C  concetled  to  him.  " He 
was,  doubtless,  an  inferior  artist  to  Sophocles;  he  was 
certainly  a greater  genius,  and  a far  more  suggestive 
thinker."  A full  account  is  given  of  the  prince  of 
comic  writers,  Aristophanes.  The  ''New  Comedy,”  in 
w'hich  Menander  stands  pret^minent.  is  treated  briefly, 
and  somewhat  unsatisfactorily.  As  Professor  Mahaffy’s 
first  volume  is  wholly  taken  up  with  the  Greek  pioets.  so 
the  second  is  devoted  to  the  Greek  prose  writers.  This 
entire  separation  of  prose  and  px>etry  is  in  imitation  of 
recent  German  authors,  and  has  decided  advantages. 
It  keeps  the  two  pictures  as  distinct  as  their  subjects 
are  unlike.  Introductory  to  the  account  of  Herodotus 
is  a chapter  on  the  early  use  of  writing,  the  influences  of 
religion  and  philosophy  upon  literature,  and  the  dawn 
of  history.  Between  the  great  historians  Herodotus  and 
Thucydides  we  have  the  figures  of  the  early  philoso- 
phers, the  Sophists,  Socrates,  and  the  earliest  Greek  ora- 
tors ; between  Thucydides  and  Xenophon  come  Plato 
and  the  prc-Dcmosthenic  orators;  after  Xenophon, 
Demosthenes  and  his  contemporaries ; after  Demos- 
thenes. Aristotle,  the  wayward  and  wonderful  genius, 
on  whom  cs'en  the  brilliant  and  more  wonderful  Plato 
could  not  impress  his  own  image.  We  could  wish  that 
the  historians,  the  orators,  and  the  philosophers  had 
been  kept  more  distinct  in  Professor  M.^halfy’s  vivid 
picture  of  the  Attic  golden  age.  For  one  thing  we  have 
especially  to  thank  him.  He  has  not  confused  his  ac- 
count by  a mass  of  dry  details,  but  has  preserved  a 
proper  historical  perspective.  The  really  grcjil  figures 
in  this  greatest  of  the  world’s  literatures  stand  out  in 
just  proportions.  The  criticism  is  at  once  sympathetic 
and  independent.  The  narrative  is  uniformly  interest- 
ing, and  often  charming.  Frequent  allusions  to  recent 
WTiters  seem  to  link  the  ancient  world  to  the  modem. 
Throughout  these  volumes  we  find  a breadth  and  sug- 
gcstivcncss  of  treatment  stimulating  alike  to  the  scholar 
and  to  the  thinker.  Wecommeml  Professor  Mah.iffy's 
work  to  all  intelligent  readers  who  do  not  wish  to  be 
ignorant  of  the  most  intellectual  and  the  most  original 
people  ever  projec;ed  into  the  great  drama  of  human 
thought  and  human  activity. 

The  Life  and  Letters  of  Horace  Bushnei.l. 

New  York:  Harper  & Brothers.  1880,  For  sale  in 

San  Francisco  by  Payot,  Upham  & Co- 

A little  over  thirty  years  ago  a small  volume  dropped 
into  the  religious  circles  of  New  LngUnd.  m.ulc  up  of  a 
(U.ssertation  on  language,  and  three  discourses  delivered 
on  important  public  occasions,  the  whole  bearing  the 
title,  Hod  in  Christ.  The  subject  was  well  filled  to  seize 
the  mind  for  which  it  w.as  meant  with  power.  The 
thought  was  a trifle  nebulous,  f>erhaps,  but  warm  with 
an  intense  vitality,  while  the  style  was  electric  in  every 
touch.  The  heresy  hunter  seemed  fine  game  in  the 
book.  An  ecclesiastical  trial  soon  widely  advertivsed 
the  “banc"  and  the  author.  'I*he  latter  wass;ivrd  from 
the  slake  by  a qualified  acquittal,  which  still  left  an  a|>- 
{letizing  suspicion  hanging  over  his  orthodoxy.  Another 
volume,  Christ  in  'I'heology,  soon  followed,  aiming  to 
more  fully  explain  and  clear  up  the  positions  of  the 
authi^r.  This  failed  to  dissipate  the  suspicions  of  the 
more  sensitive.  But  it  was  now  evident  that  a new 


light  had  come  to  view  in  the  theological  heavens — more 
than  a transient  meteor ; but  wa.s  it  a star,  or  only  a 
comet  “trailing  its  evanescent  glory  across  the  sky?" 
The  theological  students  and  younger  men  in  the  min- 
istry read  the  new  thinker  with  avidity,  and  from  this 
early  taste  many  of  them  came  to  look  for  any  new 
paper  from  the  same  hand  with  something  of  the  eager- 
ness with  which  the  novel-reader  hastens  for  the  latest 
outcome  from  his  favorite  author.  StmwHs  for  tkt  ,\cw 
appeared  in  1858,  original  enough  in  thought  to 
lake  them  entirely  out  of  the  traditional  dullness  of  ser- 
mon literature,  rich  in  the  suggestions  of  a profound 
and  Ntiricd  experience,  and  breathing  withal  a spirit  so 
saintly,  so  almost  pietistic,  that  the  sensitiveness  of  the 
orthodox  was  greatly  allayed,  and  they  concluded  that 
this  phenomenon,  were  he  star  or  comet,  had  better  be 
left  to  go  on  undisturbed  in  his  own  orbit.  The  next  year 
came  his  chef-dauvrt,  Nature  and  the  Supernatural, 
designed  to  make  clear  the  harmony  between  “science 
and  religion,  reo-son  and  revelation,  nature  and  the 
supernatural."  This  work  had  long  engaged  his  mind, 
and  he  had  found  time  to  nearly  complete  it  during  a 
year  spent  here  in  California  in  quest  of  health,  in 
1856-7,  at  which  time  the  Trustees  of  the  College  of 
California  (afterward  transformed  into  our  Stale  Uni- 
versity) tendered  him  the  Presidency  of  that  institution. 
'Hiis  honor  his  love  for  the  church  over  which  he  had 
been  settled  as  pastor,  in  Hartford,  Connecticut,  for 
more  than  twenty  years,  constrained  him  to  decline. 
His  teeming  brain  afterward  tossed  to  the  reading  pub- 
lic half  a dozen  octavos  on  miscellaneous  subjects,  large- 
ly “the  literary  by-play  of  a laborious  profession,”  as  he 
calls  one  of  them,  in  which,  notwithstanding  great  and 
growing  physical  infirmity,  his  amazing  versatility  seemed 
to  spirt  off  the  “plus  energy”  of  his  mind.  Meanwhile 
he  had  serious  work  on  hand.  In  elaborating  his  Nat- 
ure and  the  Supernatural,  another  theme  opened  to  his 
view,  which  he  made  his  next  great  labor.  The  fruit 
wa.s  Vicarious  Sacrifee,  which  was  given  to  the  world 
in  1866. 

In  this  he  claims  that  the  atoning  sufferings  of  (Christ 
were  no  appeasing  compensation  thrown  to  angered 
Justice  as  an  equivalent  for  the  penalty  of  sin.  no  mys- 
tic device  to  liquidate  the  claims  of  law  by  putting  the 
innocent  under  pain  for  the  guilty,  but  the  simple  duly 
of  the  Sufferer  in  fulfilling  his  mission  to  an  evil  world  ; 
that  in  this  simple  fidelity  to  his  own  aim,  even  to  the 
bitter  end.  he  wrought  out  a divine  manifestation  of  love 
to  the  unworthy,  which  is  the  mightiest  of  all  influences, 
under  well  known  laws  of  impression,  to  break  down 
enmity  ami  win  love,  and  so  “ingenerale”  the  spirit 
and  life  of  the  JSufferer  in  the  he.irts  of  those  who  are 
won  by  his  self-sacrifice.  This  view'  startled  the  ortho- 
dox friends  of  the  author  ag.ain  not  a little,  but  it  was  so 
manifestly  a step  out  of  the  reitlmof  theological  fictions, 
and  what  F.  \V.  Kolx*rtson  had  before  characterized  as 
“the  wonderfully  unreal  interpretations"  of  C'hrj^.l’s 
sufferings,  that  many  of  his  opponents  even  more  than 
half  acquiesceil  in  his  new  jK>sition,  and  l.irge  numliers 
of  young  men  went  wholly  with  him.  In  great  feeble- 
ness of  body,  he  supplemented  this  work,  nine  years 
later,  by  another,  entitled  VorgiveHcss  and  Law,  and 
then  the  hijsy  j>en  grew  silent.  He  died  at  Hartfonl, 
where  ho  had  so  long  lalwri-d,  February  14,  1876,  at  the 
age  of  seventy-four.  Dr.  BiKshncll  has  assured  his  pl.icc 
in  history.  In  his  outward  life  there  wjis  nothing  esj^- 
ci.illy  remarkable.  It  has  hundreds  of  parallels.  He 
will  live  in  his  writings.  He  founded  no  sect,  laid  the 
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basis  of  no  new  ))hilosophy,  lead  no  reform,  discovered 
no  new  irulh  or  principle  in  theology ; yet  so  ili«>roughly 
did  he  cnstanip  the  doctrines  of  his  own  class  of  relig- 
ionists with  the  originality  of  his  genius  that  it  amounts 
to  a revolution  in  religious  thought.  He  touched  the 
creed  with  his  diffusive  thought,  and  lo!  it  is  another 
thing.  It  can  never  ng.ain  l>e  what  it  w’as,  I'robably 
no  man  of  his  generation  h.ts  so  profoundly  affected 
nnd  changed  the  current  views  of  religious  truth  and 
experience  in  orthodox  circU»s  as  he. 

Vet  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  influence  of  Dr. 
Bushnell  is  not  likely  to  fall  with  power  outside  the  cir- 
cles of  religious  orthodoxy.  His  genius  was  versatile, 
acute,  penetrative,  imense,  rather  than  comprehensive. 
He  complained  that  Emerson  tired  him.  He  burlesqued 
the  metaphysicians,  although  he  found  his  richest  au- 
thor in  Coleridge,  the  nu>st  inel.iphysical  of  all  English 
minds.  1 !e  was  a little  ostentatious  of  his  cLiim  to  hold 
cssetuially  with  the  old  orthodox  thinkers.  He  broke 
with  none  of  their  assumptions  respecting  the  fall  and 
mural  stale  of  m.in,  miraculous  inspiration  and  reve- 
lations, special  providences,  and  sj>ecific  creations — 
just  the  assuni[>tions  that  the  rese.irchcs  of  modern 
scholardtip  and  the  demonstrations  of  natural  science 
have  brought  into  most  serious  question.  He  discarded 
the  idea  of  evolution  in  its  scientific  form.  To  him,  ev- 
ery shape  of  life  wa.s  a sejxirate  and  specific  creation. 
ChriMianiiy  was  the  coming  of  God  into  nature  from 
W ithout,  instead  of  the  outcoming  of  divine  forces  that 
h.'td  been  working  progressively  forward  from  the  be- 
ginning of  creation — a miracle  flung  into  human  history 
by  the  arbitrary  act  of  Deity.  “Coining  Into  n.ature 
from  without”  is  his  own  phrase  lo  designate  the  way 
llie  “Christi.in  scheme"  was  given.  Ihe  following 
words  from  Hori  and  Play,  p.  271,  sufficiently  indi- 
cates his  idea  of  creation  : 

‘•'Fhen*  Is  one  great  fact ih.at  the  animal  races 

certainly  were  not  creat<*d  originally  as  germs,  but  as 
full-grown  bodies;  for  how  could  ilie  races  of  birds,  for 
example,  licgin  .it  thi;  comiiiion  of  eggs,  with  no  j>arenl 
bird  lo  hatcli  them.* — and  how  could  the  young  of  other 
animals  l>e  kr*pt  alive  without  their  dams  lo  feed  them? 
In  all  of  which  it  is  clear,  beyond  a question,  that  livts 
and  lull  formed  living  bodies  were  cre.ii«'<i  first,  and  had 
the  priority  of  all  the  si»erm -cell  and  germ -cell  opera- 
tions. The  mere  mineral  world,  uninhabited  as  yet  by 
living  creatures,  could  not  comiwse  the  germs  of  any- 
thing; and  as  the  animal  races  certainly  did  not  come 
out  of  germs  originally,  we  naturally  believe  th.'ii  all 
creatures  of  life,  anmia)  .iml  vegeLible,  lieg.m  as  creat- 
ures m the  full  activity  of  life." 

This  was  printed  in  1864,  and  one  finds  no  hint  tliat 
he  ever  felt  conslnuncd  by  later  developments  of  science 
to  reconsider  this  position.  From  such  a point  of  view 
it  was  imiK>ssible  that  he  should  do  much  toward  the  so- 
lution of  the  most  vital  questions  between  science  and 
religion  ih.ti  press  the  mind  of  this  day — he  never  came 
U|)  to  them.  Hi.s  effort  in  \aturt  and  the  Supernatural 
— wonderfully  ingenious  in  thought  and  rich  in  style  as 
it  is.  and  hailed  by  many  as  the  finest  defense  of  the 
Christian  system  since  Butler's  Anaht^y — by  reason  of 
starting  from  this  unscientific  assumption,  must  Ire 
counted  as  already  sujierannualod ; a brave  old  ship 
thrown  high  ashore,  able  lo  yield  rich  stores  lo  any  one 
who  will  Like  the  pains  to  pay  it  a visit,  but  not  able  to 
carry  .any  across  the  seas  it  was  built  to  sail.  But  his 
wntings,  so  far  as  they  move  in  the  sphere  of  religious 
insight  and  exj>erience.  promise  to  long  rem.ain  among 
the  most  inspiring  .and  helpful  to  be  found  in  the  lore  of 
the  (Jhristian  church. 


This  Life  and  letters,  prepared  by  the  daughter  of  Dr. 
Bushnell,  aided  by  vcn.'  able  friends  of  his,  brings  out  the 
m.in  in  vivid  relief.  Its  six  hundred  pages  might  l^ave 
been  condensed  somewhat,  perhai«,  without  material 
loss,  but  affection  and  admiration  can  be  pardoned  for 
finding  it  hard  lo  omit  Besides,  the  minute  study  of 
such  a figure  pays.  Ilic  part  of  the  biognipher  is  done 
with  no  little  artistic  skill.  In  the  quouiiuns,  freely  in- 
dulged, from  Ihe  writings  of  the  subject,  the  reader  gets 
a taste  not  only  of  his  vigorous  thought,  but  fctds  the 
stimulus  of  one  of  the  most  unique  and  quickening 
styles  lo  be  found  in  modern  literainre. 

The  Fate  of  KEi’rm.irs.  Boston  : Estes  & 
riat.  i83o.  For  sale  in  San  Fr.incisco  by  A.  L.  Isan- 
croft  & Co. 

The  plan  of  this  Ihk>U  is  quite  simple,  and  the  author 
has  not  fouiul  it  needful  to  add  a word  of  pn-fac'c.  The 
undertaking  is  to  sketch,  very*  briefly,  the  nature  and 
fate  of  every  republic  named  in  history,  extinct  or  now 
existing,  and  to  apply  the  results  of  the  inquiry  to  a 
study  of  our  own  national  problems.  No  one  will  deny 
that  the  idea  is  a gt>od  one.  The  bi>ok  is  neither  un- 
readable nor  lengthy,  anil  as  it  lacks  depth  and  origi- 
nality, and  shows  withal  from  time  to  time  some  good 
sense,  and  is  wTitlen  clearly  and  with  manlv  earnest- 
ness. it  ought  lo  find  its  way  lo  .a  large  and  res7>ecta- 
ble  public.  The  cause's  of  the  downf.UI  of  republics  in 
the  p.isi  are  set  forth  briefly  and  plainly,  though  the  au- 
thor’s competency  to  treat  hi-slorical  questions  .at  first 
hand  would  be  more  than  doubtful,  if  he  made  any 
claims  to  such  comf*elency.  He  does  not,  however,  and 
his  collection  of  data  leaves,  after  all.  a lolerabiy  clear, 
though  of  course  very*  inadequate,  total  impression  of 
the  life  of  republican  institutions.  An  account  of  exist- 
ing republics,  compiled  in  like  manner  and  joined  with 
some  sfieculntions  alxiut  the  future,  forms  the  transition 
to  the  most  inq>ortanl  jxirt  of  the  book — the  discussion 
of  the  supposed  securities  and  existing  |>enIsof  our  own 
republic.  The  pri'cise  point  of  view  of  the  author  upon  a 
nunilxT  of  Important  questions  is  kept  out  of  sight  One 
even  h.as  some  doubts  as  lo  his  religious  opinions. 
When  sjH^king  of  the  trust  of  many  in  Ih-ovidencc  as 
the  guardian  of  America,  he  very  solemnly  remarks 
that,  though  “ there  is  no  difficulty  in  discovering  and 
tricing  remarkable  providences"  in  our  country's  an- 
nals. yet  the  student  of  history  everywhere  meets  the 
startling  fact  that  the  era  of  providential  interposition, 
after  a while,  in  case  of  nearly  c'cry  nation,  give^  place 
lo  the  era  of  at  least  apj>.ircnt  providenli.il  desertion.” 
He  further  adds  that  “ the  day  may  daw  n w hen  a mon- 
archy will  result  in  the  greatest  good  lo  the  greatest 
numlx^r.  Then,  if  that  day  come,  God  w ill  not  longer  in- 
terpose to  save  the  republic,  but  will  order  its  overthrow, 
and  in  mercy  permit  a monarchy  to  be  established  by 
those  who  have  skill  and  daring  suflicient  lo  undertake 
and  accomplish  it."  Whence  it  ajqx'ars  that  our  au- 
thor’s Providence  h.is  a prt*fen*nce  for  the  strongest  par- 
ty. and  an<l  for  the  most  skillful  and  daring  leaders. 
Surely  our  trust  in  such  a Providence  will  need  very  little 
proof,  and  furnish  very  little  comfort.  This  remark, 
and  the  dedication  of  the  t>ook  to  General  Grant,  as  to 
the  finest  earthly  defender  of  our  endangered  repuhlic, 
would  put  a suspicious  re.ider  upon  his  gttard,  lest  the 
author  might  !>c  inclined  to  make  game  of  him  now  and 
then,  using  some  espcci.illy  subtle  irony.  A glance  fur- 
ther convinces,  one.  however,  that  this  old  soldier — for 
such  be  declares  hini:K;lf  lo  be;  vir,,  .an  officer  in  the 
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Northern  anny  during  the  RebeUion  — lacks,  among 
other  things,  the  sense  of  humor,  and  can  introduce  a 
chapter  on  the  dangers  of  Popery  with  an  enumeration 
of  the  cases  where  true  prophets  of  coming  evil  have 
been  disregarded,  lieginning  w’lih  Demosthenes  and 
continuing  even  until  now.  This  chapter  on  Pojwy  is 
decidedly  the  weakest  in  the  book,  as  the  one  on  na> 
tional  government,  and  on  the  conditions  un<ler  W'hich 
alone  a republic  can  be  stable  is,  though  very  brief,  in 
our  thinking,  the  very  best.  The  author's  conclusion, 
in  the  last  chapter  of  the  book,  after  s(H‘aking  of  '*  Po- 
litical Kvils,”  is  th.u  the  only  tiling  that  can  save  the 
United  States  from  the  fatality  of  historic  republics  is 
* ‘ biblical  Christianity  among  the  masses  of  the  people.” 
His  own  faith  seems  to  be,  indeed,  somewhat  clouded, 
for  he  speaks  a moment  after  of  “ the  invisible  forces  of 
the  universe,  sometimes  called  God.  which  countenance 
nothing  but  righteousness,"  an  expression  whose  origin 
and  dnfl  every  one  initiated  will  comprehend  forthwith. 
Rut  his  ho|>»‘  as  to  the  social  eflecls  of  “biblical  C'hris- 
tianily”  is  only  weakened  by  his  fear  that  tlic  jwople 
will  not  be  governed  by  it.  With  this  bible- faith,  as 
he  holds,  we  could  “disliand  our  army,  extend  our 
territories,  get  rid  of  tramps,  be  safe  against  invasions, 
insurrt'ctions,  and  usurpations,"  and,  in  brief— so  we 
judge  our  author’s  meaning — see  the  roast  pigeons  come 
flying  lovingly  into  our  mouths.  Hut  the  author  has 
little  hope  that  we  shall  be  foriunale  enough  to  see  so 
happy  a result.  We  are  loo  unbelieving. 

Sami-ki.  I^ovfr.  a biographied  sketch,  with  selec- 
tions from  his  writing.^  and  correspondence.  By  .An- 
drew James  Svmington.  K.R.S.N.A.  New  York: 
HarfKT  & Hroihers.  1880.  For  sale  in  San  Fran- 
cisco by  Payot.  L'pham  & Co. 

This  little  book  is  a tribute  of  person.al  friendship.  It 
i.s  rather  a compilation  from  the  works  of  the  author 
than  an  attempt  at  a biography.  In  the  two  hun<lrcd 
tind  fifty-six  pages  which  it  covers,  there  are  upward  of 
sixty  selections  from  Lover’s  stories,  novels,  and  songs, 
besides  alx>ut  twenty  of  his  letters.  While  several  of 
these  (]Uolaiions  are  quite  brief,  the  longest  covers  thirty- 
nine  pages  of  the  IXKik.  lliey  are  strung  together  upon 
a slender  thread  of  narrative,  so  slender,  indeed,  as  to 
leave  a certain  sense  of  incompleteness  in  the  perform- 
ance of  the  task.  'Fhe  author  has  chosen  to  present 
Lover  to  the  reader  nither  through  his  own  writings 
than  by  W'riting  about  him.  Perhaps  this  was  in  a meas- 
ure due  to  the  fact  that  his  life  was  an  uneventful  one. 
But  when  we  learn  that  the  man  was  a successful  min- 
iature {xiintcr,  an  etcher,  a novelist,  and  a nmsicxd  com- 
poser ; that  he  has  w ritten  several  songs  which  are  fa- 
miliar, the  world  over,  as  household  words,  and  that 
his  dramatic  talent  was  such  that,  like  Charles  Dickens, 
he  could  enchant  audienct*^s  by  reading  and  reciting  se- 
lections from  his  own  writings,  we  feel  that  we  should  |je 
gl.id  to  know  more  of  the  man  himself  than  can  be  ac- 
quired from  this  “life-sketch.”  Such  versatility  of  tal- 
ent, accompanied  by  evidences  of  success,  rank  I„over 
as  an  extraordinary  man.  His  name  would  l>c  pre- 
served through  the  instrumentality  of  either  “Widow 
Machrec."  “Rory  O’More,”  “The  Bowld  Sojer  Boy,” 
or  “The  Low -backed  Car  ” even  without  the  aid  of 
his  more  ambitious,  and  possibly  less  enduring,  pro- 
ductions. As  the  author  of  Handy  Andy,  he  earned 
for  himself  a distinct  and  well  dehned  position  among 
wnicrs  of  fiction.  His  sketches  of  Irish  and  American 
character,  and  his  humorous  stories,  place  him  before 


us  not  only  as  an  acute  observer,  but  through  and  by 
means  of  them  we  arc  enabled  to  estimate  the  genial 
temperament  and  happy  nature  of  the  man  who  could 
devise  so  much  amusement  for  himself  and  others  from 
the  eccentricities  and  whims  of  those  with  whom  he 
came  in  conlacL  The  author  expresses  in  his  preface 
the  desire  that  “ Lover's  exemplary  perseverance,  cour- 
age, reverence,  conscientious,  patient  goodness,  and 
hopeful,  buoyant  brightness,  may  in  some  degree  in- 
fluence despondent  toilers,  young  or  old,  who,  it  may 
l>e,  are  now  in  these  hard  times  WKirily  fighting  the 
Ixmle  of  life.”  It  is  in  this  spirit  of  reverence  for  his 
friend's  memory  that  he  has  approaclied  his  task.  The 
abundant  quotations  of  Irish  stories,  sketches,  and  bal- 
lads render  the  book  readable  and  entertaining.  It  is 
put  forth  with  the  expressed  intention  of  supplying  the 
public  with  a “ shorter  hfc  of  Ixivcr"  than  that  already 
published  by  Bernard,  and  it  is.  fwhaps,  from  the  ne- 
cessities of  the  situation  that  we  rise  from  the  |KTusal  of 
the  lK>ok  with  a feeling  that,  after  all,  our  desire  for 
knowltMlgc  of  Lover  himself  is  not  fully  sati.sficd. 

An  .Amkrican  Dictionary  of  thk  Lsnusn  Lan- 
Gl'AOK.  By  Noah  Webster,  LL.  D.  Revised,  en- 
larged, and  improved,  by  Chaunccy  ,A.  Goodrich. 
I).  1).,  and  Noah  Porter,  D.D. . LL.  I).  Springfield, 
Ma.ss.  : G.  A C.  Merriam.  1S80.  For  sale  in  San 
Francisco  by  Payot,  Upham  ic  Co. 

l‘he  man  whose  necessities  limit  his  library  to  one 
book  should  get  Webster's  Unabridged  Dictionary'.  It 
would  lie  diflicull  to  conceive  of  a more  perfect  work 
than  the  new  edition  of  this  great  conservator  of  the 
English  language.  As  there  is  nothing  for  which  men 
have  more  fretjuent  use  than  language,  and  as  there  is 
nothing  less  frecpient  than  its  accurate  use,  it  follows  that 
there  can  lie  no  book  of  reference  of  gn*aier  value  than 
one  which  is  an  acknowledged  standard  by  which  we 
can  regubtc  our  daily  speech.  Elsewhere  in  this  num- 
ber Professor  Sill  speaks  of  the  “terrible  inference” 
which  “a  bad  slip  in  the  refinements  of  English  syntax, 
coming  from  some  newly  introduced  |>erson.  and  com- 
ing, too,  with  the  fatal  smoothness  of  habitual  use, 
0[>ens  up  to  you  in  a second.”  Many  times,  persons, 
from  mere  carelessness,  permit  themselves  to  use  col- 
loquialisms which  cxjiosc  them  to  ridicule,  as  well  as  to 
the  “inference”  of  ignorance  and  essential  vulgarity. 
Hence  we  say,  that  there  should  l>e  no  Iretler  Ihumb^ 
book  than  one's  dictionary.  It  would  Ik;  an  invaluable 
habit  which  would  regard  every  word  with  suspicion  tm- 
lil  its  lineage  and  its  social  {position  among  its  verbal 
contemporaries  were  fully  established.  To  one  who  has 
impartially  examined  the  merits  of  the  different  diction- 
aries there  can  be  no  question  that  Webster’s  latest  un- 
abridged edition  is  far  in  advance  of  any  similar  work 
ever  published.  It  is  more  complete  and  satisfactory, 
more  accurate  and  authoritative  than  any  of  its  com- 
petitors. It  is  abreast  of  the  times,  and  contains  a sup- 
plement of  nearly  five  thoitsand  new  words,  with  their 
definitions.  ’I'hc  new  pronouncing  biographical  dic- 
tionary at  the  Iwck  contains  the  names  of  at>out  ten 
thousiind  noted  |>crsons,  with  their  nationality,  occupa- 
tion, and  the  (kites  of  their  birth  and  death.  There  is 
also  a v.iluable  vocabulary  of  the  names  of  noted  ficti- 
tious i>ersons  and  places ; there  is  a list  of  Scripture 
proper  names,  with  their  pronunciation ; a similar  list 
of  Greek  and  Litin  pro(x?r  names;  an  etymological 
vocibulary  of  modern  geographical  names,  and  a pro- 
nouncing vocabulary  of  the  same;  a list  of  common 
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English  Chrislian  names ; quotations  from  foreign  lan- 
guages; abbreviations  and  contractions:  arbitrary  signs: 
the  metric  system  of  weights  and  measures ; and  a clas- 
sified selection  of  pictorial  illustrations.  While  many  of 
these  features  have  appeared  in  former  editions,  several 
are  new,  and  all  are  brought  down  to  the  latest  date. 
The  body  of  the  work  is  also  illustrated  by  numerous 
designs.  The  definitions  and  the  spelling  arc  such  as 
are  sanctioned  by  the  best  u&ige.  It  is  no  disparage- 
ment to  other  publications  to  say  that,  as  a monument 
of  learning  and  accurate  industr)*,  this  latest  unabridged 
edition  stands  unparalleled. 

COSGREGATIONAUSM.  The  Congregationalism  of  the 
last  three  hundred  years,  a.s  seen  in  its  literature, 
with  special  reference  to  certain  rec<mdite,  neg- 
lected, or  disputcfl  passages,  with  a bibliographical 
ap{>endix.  Tty  Henry  Marlin  Dexter.  New  York: 
n.irper  & Ttroihcrs.  1880.  For  sale  in  San  Fran- 
cisco by  Payot.  Upham  & Co. 

This  bulky,  but  c!alx>ralely  wrought,  work  its  author 
styles  an  “episode."  Dr.  Dexter  has  for  the  last  fifteen 
years  bcen'recognized  as  a chief  authority  in  the  history 
of  that  peculiar  form  of  ecclesiastical  polity  which  came 
to  America  in  the  Afav/towtr,  and  which  had  much  to 
do  with  shaping  the  civil  polity,  first,  of  New  England, 
and,  subsequently,  of  our  whole  country.  Many  years 
since,  Dr.  Dexter  Iwgan  to  collect  material  for  a thor- 
ough history  of  the  Plymouth  Colony,  and  is  still  work- 
ing industriously  in  that  direction.  Meantime,  in  this 
episodic  way  he  issues  this  tracuie  of  1082  |xiges,  de- 
signed to  serve  as  a sort  of  thesaurus,  or  guide-lxK>k,  to 
the  literature  of  Congregationalism  during  the  past 
three  hundred  years.  The  main  text  of  the  work  occu- 
pies 716  pages.  To  this  follows  an  appendix  of  286 
pages,  giving  the  titles  of  7,250  books  and  pamphlets, 
together  with  the  date  at  which  each  w'as  published. 
These  are  all  works  illustrative  of  the  history  and  char- 
acter of  Congregationalism.  Apart  from  all  questions 
of  purely  denominational  interest,  the  volume  throws 
much  light  upon  the  early  history  of  New  England.  It 
is  a work  of  immense  research,  and  is  deserving  of  1 
praise,  at  least,  as  a guide-book  to  future  students  and  | 
writers  of  American  history.  It  is  a good  ser\icc  ren-  | 
dered  not  only  in  Its  special  line,  but  in  the  line  of  gen-  | 
cral  history.  '1‘here  is  a wide  field  open  to  similar  thor- 
ough workers  in  other  directions. 


Amf.rican  Art  Review.  Devoted  to  the  IVacilce, 

Theory.  History,  and  Arrlueology  of  Art,  San  Fran- 
cisco: A.  L.  Rincroft  & Co.  x88o. 

This  monthly  publication,  which  h,as  now  reached  its 
ninth  number,  is  devoted  to  the  general  development  of 
art,  but  its  special  feature  is  announced  to  l)e  “a  series 
of  original  painter-etchings  by  An»oric.tn  artists."  One 
advantage  which  a magazine  that  produces  etchings  h.as 
over  one  that  publishes  engr.avings,  is  that  in  the  former 
case  the  jdaies  are  the  work  of  the  artist  himself,  without 
the  intervention  of  a midtlUMuan,  or  engraver.  Such 
etchings  are  In  no  sense  ,1  reproduction,  but  arc  the  di- 
rect work  of  llie  master-hand.  The  publication  before 
us  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  j>erfect  of  its  kind,  and 
those  inicrcsicfl  In  American  .art  have  reason  to  congrat- 
ulate ihentselves  uj>on  its  success.  Anttmg  the  artists 
who  have  contributed,  or  have  promisetl  to  contribute, 
original  eichial  pl.iios  are  A.  !•’.  Tallows,  J.  Foxcroft 
Cole,  Henry  Farrar.J.  Appleton  Brown,  Edwin  Forbes, 


R.  Swain  Gifford,  Peter  Moran,  James  D.  Smillie.  J. 
W.  Champney.  Wm.  M.  Cha5e,  F.  S.  Church.  Samuel 
Colman,  F.  Dielman,  H.  F.  Famey.  J.  M.  Falconer, 
(icorge  Inness,  I>.  S.  Ip-sen,  John  La  Farge.  Walter  F. 
Lansil,  Mrs.  Anna  Lea  Merritt,  Charles  H.  Miller, 
Thomas  Moran.  Walter  Shirlaw,  George  H.  Smilue, 
J.  R.  Tail,  and  F.  P.  Vinton.  W^c  give  these  names, 
which  will  be  recognized  as  those  of  leading  American 
etchers,  to  show  the  high  standard  at  which  the  Rn  im 
alms.  Plates  are  also  promised  from  Unger,  Flameng, 
R.njon,  Greux,  Leibb,  Meyer,  Forberg.  and  other  re- 
nowned European  artists.  Although  etching  is  the  prin- 
ci|>al  feature,  it  is  not  by  any  means  the  only  one  of  this 
charming  work.  Engravings,  heliogravures,  wood-cuts, 
photo-engravings,  etc.,  are  given  in  profusion,  and  with 
the  most  accurate  art.  In  addition,  a number  of  able 
articles  ;ire  given  each  month  from  the  p>ens  of  cntics  of 
ability  and  rcpuuiion.  A.s  we  have  turned  over  the 
pages  of  the  several  numbers,  we  have  been  particularly 
struck  with  Mr.  Bellows's  exquisite  little  etching.  “Miil 
I Pond  at  Windsor.  Conn.,"  in  No.  7,  and  with  Mr. 

1 Wm.  Unger's  “W'allachian  Team,"  in  No.  9.  No.  6 
contains  a fine  head  of  Sir  Gilliert  Scott,  by  Mrs.  Anna 
Lea  Merritt:  also  a suggestive  plate,  “Travellers  be- 
fore an  Inn,"  by  Mr.  Unger.  Karl  Hoff’s  “ In  the 
House  of  Mourning,"  in  No.  8,  is  a powerful  and  touch- 
ing embodiment 
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WATCHING  THE  BELLS. 

*Tis  SAbbath  evening,  and  the  hour  of  worship  is  at  hand ; 
Deep  lies  the  silence,  like  a kiss  of  God,  upon  the  land. 

I stand  within  a valley ; and,  on  either  side,  the  towers 
Lift  up  their  head.s,  and  listen  f(v  the  coming  of  the  hours. 

On  yonder  dusky  dial  now  the  pointer  creeps  apace; 

It  stands  upon  the  minute,  like  intent  upon  a face. 

Sec  yonder  huge,  dim  shadow  rise  athwart  the  shutter  bars, 
Dike  the  dark  brow  of  a prisoner  lifted  upward  toward  the 
stars  I 

It  stands  aloft  upon  the  dusk,  as  if  to  hail  the  skies; 
ilui  silence,  like  u mighty  hand,  upon  Us  black  throat  lies — 

A moment  only,  and  its  voice  in  billowy  clangor  breaks, 

And  on  the  drowsy,  twilight  air  a lung,  deep  answer  wakes. 

Now,  in  yon  open  tower,  t see  the  bell  begin  to  move. 

The  rising  of  its  ponderous  rim  against  the  sky  above. 

It  cries  out  wildly  to  the  night,  as 'twere  a naked  soul. 

And  through  the  hollows  of  the  hills  its  flying  echoes  roll. 

But  in  that  grim  and  lonesome  tower,  with  windows  through 
the  stone. 

Why  sleeps  the  great  cathedral  bell,  and  keeps  the  hush 
alone? 

It  wakes-^it  stirs;  with  hollow  rush,  and  parting  of  the 
night. 

It  hurls  its  huge  bulk  to  the  sky,  and  Alls  the  tower  with 
fright. 

It  speaks,  and  all  the  rest  are  still;  it  sinks,  but  thunders 
yet— 

It  speaks  again,  and  in  the  vault  the  mighty  peals  have  met. 

Paul  Pastkor. 


WALT  WHITMAN  AGAIN. 

In  the  July  number  of  The  Californian  Appeared 
an  article  eniitled  "Satin  vs.  Sacking.**  In  it  the  writer 
pitted  the  extreme  of  two  distinct  styles— Whitman’s 
and  Fawcett’s — against  each  other.  In  one,  the  writer 
aimed  to  clothe  his  thoughts  in  cheap,  badly  fitting 
garments,  full  of  rags  and  patches,  until  an  idea  looked 
like  " Topscy,**  with  her  head  thrust  through  the  bottom 
of  a gunny  sack.  In  the  other,  we  find  thought — such 
as  it  is — arrayed  in  a masquerading  costume,  all  glit- 
tering with  tinsel  and  dazzling  with  color,  but,  for  the 
life  of  one,  the  character  of  the  thing  inside  cannot 
be  even  so  much  as  guessed  at.  Either  of  the  two 
%rill  attract  attention  anywhere.  One  U as  diffused  and 
clal>orate  as  the  other  is  clumsy  and  tedious.  It  is, 
perhaps,  out  of  place  to  criticise  adversely  the  writings 
of  a roan  who  gives  satisfaction  to  thousands  of  peo- 
ple, but  hardly  more  so  than  to  eulogise  one  whose 
vmlings  thousands  could  not  be  hired  to  read. 

It  has  become  fashionable  for  Americans  to  vastly 
admire  anything  which  they  have  never  read, 

Walt  Whitman  has  gained  great  notoriety  "because 
be  got  out  of  the  common  rut.'*  On  the  contrary,  he 


remained  persistently  In  the  commonest  rut  he  could 
find.  His  .idmirers  Uy  great  stress  upon  the  fact  that 
his  writings  are  "at>soluie}y  without  art.”  Now.  what 
would  these  people  think  of  their  upholsterers  and 
crockery  men,  if  they  insisted  in  bringing  chairs  with- 
out finish,  or  plates  unglazed?  We  are  told  to  abhor 
art  in  nature,  and  who  docs  not  ? But  poetry  is  not 
natural,  nevej  w,os,  and  never  can  be.  It  is  artificial  in 
all  its  aims,  and  stilted  and  unreal  in  its  construction. 

We  despise  art  when  applied  to  the  mathematically 
trimmed  box -wood  trees  seen  in  the  gardens  of  San 
Francisco,  because  such  art  cannot  impress  us  as  does 
a natural  landsc.ipe  in  the  Sierra ; but.  at  the  same 
time,  we  w'ant  the  tiles  in  the  walk  regularly  laid, 
and  the  posts  of  the  porch  p«*ri>cndicular.  An  ele- 
gantly furnished  room,  beautified  by  art,  is  prefera- 
ble to  a log  cabin,  with  a pool  of  stagnant  water  just 
before  the  door.  One  is  all  art,  and  the  other  abso- 
lutely without  it,  like  Whitman’s  poetry.  Of  course, 
these  comparisons  indicile  extremes,  but  not  more  so 
than  LfiiX'fsof  Grass  and  Phantasy  and  Passion. 

Whitman  apparently  laliors  to  acquire  as  much  pure 
and  simple  clumsiness  as  possible  in  his  versification. 

He  describes  the  visit  of  a runaway  slave  to  his  house 
as  follows : 

"The  runaway  stave  came  to  my  house  and  stopped  out- 
side. 

I heard  his  motions  crackling  the  twigs  of  the  wood -pile. 

Through  the  swung  half -door  of  the  kitchen  I saw  him. 
limpsy  and  wc.ik. 

And  went  where  he  sat  on  a log,  and  led  him  in  and  assured 
him. 

And  brought  water,  and  filled  a tub  for  his  sweated  body 
and  bruised  feet. 

And  gave  him  a room  that  entered  from  my  own.  and  gave 
him  some  coarse,  clean  clothes; 

And  remember  perfectly  well  his  revolving  eyes  and  his  awk- 
wardness. 

And  remember  putting  plasters  on  the  galls  of  his  neck  and 
ankles. 

He  stayed  with  me  a week  before  he  was  recuperated,  and 
passed  North. 

I had  him  sit  next  me  at  table.  My  firelock  leaned  in  the 
comer.** 

The  above  gives  the  details  of  a very  touching  picture. 

Nothing  can  be  more  beautiful  or  poetical  than  the 
melting  of  human  sympathy  for  the  alleviation  of  dis- 
tress. The  meter  employed  is  that  in  which  Longfel- 
low has  written  much,  and  is  something  which  the  ear 
soon  tires  of.  It  is  simply  prose,  cut  up  into  certain 
lengths,  and  the  reading  of  It.  with  its  monotonous 
pauses,  and  regularly  recurring  accents  toward  the  close 
of  the  line,  after  a time  sounds  like  a boy  hammering 
endlessly  upon  a drum.  It  has  justly  been  compared  to 
an  auctioneer  reading  off  the  inventory  of  a grocery 
store.  If  in  such  versification  a line  is  reached  which 
is  too  short  or  long,  or  the  accent  is  in  an  unfamiliar 
place,  it  is  like  an  oasis  in  a desert  Those  who  assert 
that  they  like  such  poetry  would  choose  a rough  charcoal 
sketch  in  preference  to  a finished  painting.  Let  us 
look  for  a moment  at  Whitman’s  opposite,  Poe. 
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Here  is  a fair  refrain  of  his  studied  art,  taken  from 
the  “ Haunted  Pjilace 

'*  Banners  yellow,  i^lorious,  golden. 

On  il&  roof  did  float  and  flow 
this -was  in  the  olden 
I'ime  long  ago); 

And  every  gentle  air  that  dallied. 

In  that  sweet  day. 

Along  the  ramparts,  plumed  and  pallid, 

A winged  odor  went  away.*' 

It  is  not  hard  for  one  to  imagine  Whitman  rendering 
the  above  something  like  this  : 

On  the  roof  of  the  cattle  yellow  banners  floated,  and  glorious 
and  gulden  baimners— 

It  was  a very  long  time  ago  that  all  this  happened— 

And  the  airs  that  came  over  the  white  ramparts  at  that 
time 

Had  wings  to  them,  which  took  away  a very  sweet  smell. 

Speaking  of  animals,  Whitman  merely  remarks  that 
he  would  like  to  live  with  them,  and  enjoys  looking  at 
at  thent  : 

**  I think  1 could  turn  and  live  with  animats,  they  are  so 
placid  and  self-contained ; 

I stand  and  look  at  them  sometimes  half  the  day  long.” 

Lylton  paints  a finished  picture  from  the  same  scene, 
where  he  writes : 

" From  the  warm  upland  comes  a gust,  made  fragrant  with 
the  brown  hay  there. 

The  meek  cows,  with  their  white  horns  thrust  above  the 
hedge,  stand  still  and  stare. 

Hie  steaming  horses  from  the  wains  droop  o'er  the  tank 
their  plated  manes." 

Here  are  some  strange  pas&igcs  from  Whitman  in 
which  strange  mixtures  occur : 

**A  child  said.  W^at  it  the  grass? — fetching  it  to  me  with 
full  hands. 

How  could  I answer  the  child?  I do  not  know 
What  it  is  any  mure  than  he. 

I guess  it  must  be  the  flag  of  my  disposition,  out  of  hope- 
ful green  stuff  woven ; 

Or  I guess  it  is  the  handkerchief  of  the  Lord, 

A scented  gift  and  remembrancer,  de>ignedly  dropped. 
Bearing  the  owner's  name  some  way  in  the  comers, 

'I'hai  we  may  see  and  remark,  and  say.  Whose  t” 

The  idea  that  it  is  the  "fl.ig  of  his  disfxisition,  out 
of  the  hojieful  green  stuflf  woven,"  m.ikes  a peculiar 
combination  of  the  niw  and  the  manufactured  article  in 
one  metaphor.  If  the  child  had  brought  him  a tuft  of 
sheep's  wool,  he  might,  with  the  same  propriety,  have 
designated  it  as  his  shirt  He  next  thinks  it  must  be 
"the  handkerchief  of  the  I>ord."  as  if  Divinity  some- 
times had  a bad  cold,  and  needed  to  use  a handker- 
chief. If  such  poetical  license  is  to  be  allowed,  the  own- 
ership of  cravats,  paper  collars,  towels,  and  blue  neckties 
will  next  be  attributed.  Such  lines  only  lower  the  plum- 
met of  bathos  to  the  low'est  depths,  I'he  idea  of  the 
Lord's  name  being  worked  in  the  corner,  that  the  find- 
er, seeing,  may  vociferate,  “Whose?"  is  still  more  ab- 
surd. If  the  name  were  there,  why  in  the  name  of  all 
that  is  good  should  the  finder  say  ’ ‘ WTiose  ?"  He  goes 
on  to  say  : 

**  Tenderly  will  I use  you,  curling  gra«»; 

It  may  be  you  transpire  from  the  bre.-ist«  of  young  men; 
It  may  be  if  I had  known  them  1 would  have  loved  them ; 
It  may  be  you  arc  from  old  people,  and  from  women. 


And  from  offspring  taken  toon  out  of  the  mothers'  laps— 
And  here  you  are  the  mothers'  laps. 

“The  graw  is  very  dark  to  be  from  the  white  heads  of  old 
mothers, 

Parker  than  the  colorless  beards  of  old  men. 

Park  to  come  fr<rm  under  the  faint  red  roofs  of  mouths. 
Oh.  I percieve  after  all  so  many  uttering  tongues, 

And  1 perceive  they  do  not  come  from  the  roofs  of  mouths 
for  nothing.*' 

Now,  if  one  should  take  the  last  stanza  of  the  abo^  e. 
and  read  it  to  a crowd  of  a dozen  people,  the  reader 
would  wait  a long  lime  before  the  listeners  agreed  as  to 
what  it  moans.  What  is  meant  by  the  remark  tliat  the 
grass  did  not  come  from  under  the  roofs  of  mouths  for 
nothing?  Grass  does  not.  as  a rule,  “transpire  from 
the  breasts  of  young  men,"  or  the  “w'hite  heads  of  o*d 
mothers." 

The  author  himself  is  utterly  at  a loss  to  render  his 
meaning  intelligible,  for  he  writes: 

“ 1 wi&h  I could  translate  the  hints  about  the  dead  young 
men  and  women. 

And  the  hints  about  old  men  and  mothers,  and  the  o^spring 
taken  soon  out  of  their  laps.” 

I have  seen  these  lines  somewhere,  but  cannot  now 
positively  slate  that  they  came  from  Whitman's  pen. 
They  are  certainly  in  Whitman  s style  : 

“There  are  times  when  at  midn'ight  I feel  a great  sttllness. 
And  1 like  to  feel  it,  too,  because  it  helps  me  brood  easier.” 

Contrast  this  with  the  master  tones  of  Frentice  : 

“TU  midnight's  holy  hour,  and  silence  now  U brooding  like  a 
gentle  spirit 

O'er  the  still  and  pulseless  world.” 

Perhaps  many  who  find  beauties  in  '^Tiitman  will 
charge  others  with  overlooking  them.  Jewels  have  be- 
fore now  lK*en  found  in  ash-hc:ips,  but  all  pc^ople  are 
not  expected  to  l^e  pKisscssed  of  the  patience  ncces&uy 
to  insure  finding  them.  bAM  Davis. 


THE  FOUR  BULLWH.ACKERS  OF  BITTER 
CREEK. 

Perhaps  every  |XTSon  who  is  somewhat  advanced  in 
life  can  remcml>er  some  incident  of  his  early  years  which 
he  would  mtlly  like  to  forget,  something  that  resulted 
from  the  freshness  and  vast  inexperience  of  youth.  I 
remember  one  which  I have  spent  a good  deal  of  lime 
trying  to  forget.  Just  before  the  Union  Pacific  R.iil- 
road  reached  the  Bitter  Creek  country,  1 made  my  first 
overland  trip  to  the  Pacific  Coast.  I staged  it  from 
the  then  terminus  of  the  Union  Pacific  to  the  Central 
Pacific,  which  was  pushing  east.  The  st.ige  broke 
down  on  Bitter  Creek,  and  the  passengers  h id  to  w.'dk 
to  the  next  station.  1 grew  tired  of  walking  before 
I reached  the  station,  and  coming,  late  in  the  aficmoim, 
to  where  sonic  teamsters  were  camped,  1 concluded  to 
stop  with  them  for  the  night.  On  asking  their  pennis- 
sion  to  do  so,  they  assented  so  heartily  that  I felt  at 
home  at  once.  Life  in  the  West  was  something  new  to 
me.  I was  young  and  buoyant,  and  just  out  of  college. 

I was  fond  of  talking.  I thought  it  would  be  novel  and 
delightful  to  sleep  out  with  these  half-savage  ox-drivers, 
with  no  shelter  but  the  vaulted,  star-gemmed  heavens. 
There  were  four  teamsters,  and  as  many  wagons,  while 
thirty-two  oxen  grazed  around  in  the  vicinity.  Of  the 
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teamsters,  one  was  a giant  in  stature,  and  wore  a bushy 
black  beard ; another  was  shorter,  but  powerfully  built, 
and  one-eyed;  the  third  was  tall,  lank,  and  hame- 
jawed;  while  the  fourth  was  a wiry,  rcd-hcaded  man. 
In  my  thoughts  1 pitied  them,  on  account  of  the  hard 
life  they  led,  and  spoke  to  tliem  in  a kind  tone,  and 
endeavored  to  make  my  conversation  instructive.  1 
plucked  a flower,  and,  pulling  it  to  pieces,  mentioned 
the  names  of  the  parts — pistil,  stamens,  calyx,  and  so 
on — and  remarked  that  it  must  be  indigenous  to  the 
locality,  and  spoke  of  the  plant  being  endogenous,  in 
contradistinction  to  exogenous,  and  that  they  could  see 
that  it  was  not  cryptogamous.  In  looking  at  some 
fragments  of  rock,  my  thoughts  wandered  ofl^  into  geol- 
ogy, and.  among  other  things,  I spoke  of  the  tertiary 
and  carboniferous  periods,  and  of  the  pterodactyl,  ich- 
Uiyosaurus,  and  dinothehum.  The  teamsters  looked 
at  me.  then  at  each  other,  but  made  no  response.  We 
squatted  down  around  the  frying-pan  to  take  supper, 
and  as  the  big  fellow,  with  his  right  hand.  slapi>ed,  or 
sort  of  larruped,  a long  piece  of  fried  bacon,  over  a 
piece  of  bread  in  his  left  hand,  sending  a drop  of  hot 
grease  into  my  left  eye,  he  said  to  the  one-eyed  man  : 

"Bill,  is  my  copy  of  iihakspere  in  yo’  wagon?  I 
missed  it  to^iay." 

"No.  My  Tennerson  and  volum’  of  the  Italian 
poets  is  in  ihar — no  Shakspere." 

Tlie  lank  looking  teamster,  biting  off  a piece  of  bread 
about  the  si2e  of  a saucer,  said  to  the  big  man,  in  a 
voi<»  which  came  huskily  through  the  bread,  "Jake,  did 
yer  ever  read  that  volum'  of  po’ms  that  I writ?” 

"No,  but  hev  often  heam  tell  on  'em.*’ 

"Yer  mean  'Musin's  of  an  Idle  Man,'"  spoke  up  the 
rcd-hcaded  roan,  addressing  the  poet. 

"Yes.” 

"Hev  read  every  line  in  it  a dozen  times,"  said  the 
teamster  with  the  red  hair ; and  as  he  sopped  a four-inch 
swath,  with  a piece  of  bread,  across  a frying-pan.  here- 
pKsUed  some  lines. 

"Them's  they,"  nodded  the  poet.  "The  Emp'ror  of 
Austry  writ  me  a letter  highly  complimentin’  them 
poms." 

"They’re  very  tcchin’,"  added  the  wiry  man, 

I took  no  part  in  these  remarks.  Somehow  I did  not 
feel  like  joining  in. 

The  wiry  man,  having  somewhat  satisfied  his  appetite, 
rolled  up  a piece  of  bacon  rind  into  a sort  of  single-bar- 
reled opera-glass,  and  began  to  squint  through  it  to- 
ward the  northern  horizon. 

"What  yer  doin',  Dave?”  asked  the  stout  man, 

"Takin'  obscrv.ations  on  the  North  Star.  Want  to 
make  some  astronomical  calkilations  when  1 git  inter 
Sackr)menter." 

"Well,  yer  needn't  ter  made  that  tcl'scopc.  I could 
cr  tuk  yo*  ob5er\alions  for  yer,  bein'  as  1 hainl  but  one 
eye.  ” 

"Gil  out  thar,  yer  durned  ole  carlxmiferous  ptero- 
dactyl." yelled  the  hame-jawed  driver  to  an  ox  that 
was  licking  a piece  of  bacon. 

" I give  a good  deal  of  my  time  to  'stronomy  when  1 
was  in  Yoorup,"  remarked  the  tall  man. 

"Over  thar  long?”  asked  one. 

"Good  while.  Was  Minister  to  Rooshy.  Then  I 
spent  some  time  down  ter  Rome.” 

"Roniel”  exclaimed  the  lank  individual.  "Wasborn 
thar.  My  father  was  a sculptor." 

"Good  sculptor?" 

"Yes.” 


"Well,  one  wouldn’t  er  thought  it,  to  look  .at  yer." 

"I  never  was  in  Yoorup,”  remarked  the  one-eyed 
man.  "When  I ocypied  the  cheer  of  ancient  languages 
in  Har\ard  College  my  health  failed,  and  the  fell«s 
that  had  me  hired  wanted  me  ter  go  Icr  Yoorup  for  an 

out,  but  1 concluded  ter  come  West  ter  look Hold  up 

tliar,  yer  infernal  ole  flea-bitten  ichlhy'saurus,"  he  bawled 
to  an  ox  that  was  chewing  a wagon  cover. 

I fell  hot  and  feverish,  and  a long  way  from  home. 

"I  got  ready  once  ter  go  ter  Rome — wanted  to  com- 
plete my  Studies  thar — but  give  it  up,”  said  the  one 
called  Dave. 

"What  for?” 

"They  wanted  me  ter  run  for  Guv’ner  in  Virginny." 

"Yer  beat  ’em?” 

"Thunder,  yes." 

"Why  didn't  yer  slay  thar?” 

"Well,  when  my  job  as  Guv’ncr  give  out  they  'lected 
me  'Piscopal  Bishop,  an'  1 hurt  my  lungs  preachin’. 
Come  West  for  my  lungs.” 

"Found  era?” 

"Well,  I’m  improvin’." 

! did  not  rest  well  that  night.  As  day  came  on,  and 
the  men  began  to  turn  over  in  their  blankets  and  yawn, 
the  tall  one  said : 

"Hello.  Bill.  How  yer  makin*  it?" 

"Oh,  I'm  indigenous," 

"An'  Dave?” 

"I'm  endogenous." 

"An’  you,  I.anky,  yer  son  of  a sculptor?" 

"Exogenous," 

"How  you  feel,  Jake?"  inquired  one  of  the  three  who 
had  responded. 

"Cryptogamous,  sir,  cryptogamous." 

I walked  out  a few  steps  to  a little  stream,  to  get  a 
drink.  I fell  thirsty,  and  1 ached.  Then  I heard  a 
voice  from  the  blankets : 

"Wonder  if  them  durned  ole  dinolhcr’ums  of  oum 
are  done  grazin." 

Then  a reply ; 

"I  guess  they’ve  got  to  the  tertiary  period." 

I walked  a little  piece  on  the  road,  to  breathe  the 
morning  air. 

I kept  on.  Lock  Melone. 


AFTER  THE  SEA.SON. 

Fade,  flowerv— droop,  iree^ — in  noontide  heat; 

Glare,  pavement,  in  the  ^un ; 

^V'hat  matter  dust  and  scorching  street? 

The  season’s  course  U run. 

The  noi«y  roll  has  ceased  at  Ixst; 

The  blossoma,  balconied. 

That  du.st  has  choked,  and  crowds  have  passed. 
Have  withered,  ditwped,  and  died. 

No  evening  o’owd  round  Mayfair's  doors: 

No  Kensingtonian  hum ; 

No  languid  waltz  on  polished  floors; 

No  ball,  no  rout,  nor  drum. 

But  where  reviving  breezes  blow 
On  purpled  heathery  hill. 

Or  where  the  virgin-peaks  of  «now 
Worn  minds  with  beauty  fill, 

London  has  fled ; and,  stUl  the  same 
At  rest  or  on  the  wing. 

Dresses  and  chats,  and  loves  and  hales. 

In  autumn  as  in  spring. 
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London  has  fled ; but  yet  amid 
'I'he  heat  and  poison  air 

Three  millions  linger —never  rid 
Of  labor,  famine,  care. 

Three  millions  who,  in  den  and  court, 

Hid  from  God's  wind,  God's  sun. 

Pine  for  air  fresher,  purer  thought. 

Or  end  lives  scarce  begun. 

No  glimpses  of  green  waving  trees 
For  them,  nor  dewy  grass; 

E’en  Nature's  ripeness  brings  disease 
And  death  to  them,  alas  1 

So  time  for  some  in  sadness  flows; 

'I'o  some  in  perfumed  ease  ; 

Cod  grant  His  pity  unto  those — 

His  patience  give  to  these! 

LaCRR  WtLI.RV. 


AN  NOU  NCEM  KNT. 

TiiK  Camfornian  hits  now  lx*cn  running  threo- 
qtwrters  of  a year.  From  the  issu.tncc  of  the  January 
number  to  the  present  lime,  it  has  been  met  with  words 
of  encouragement  and  approval  alone.  Personal  in- 
icrs'iews,  pnvaic  letters,  and  the  expressions  of  the  pub- 
lic press  have  .all  bid  us  (»od- speed.  The  reception 
which  the  magazine  h,i.s  met  proves  that  a held  is  open 
for  it  on  this  coast,  and  a gl.ance  at  the  pages  of  the 
various  numbers  reveals  the  existence  of  a local  talent 
which,  to  many,  was  unsuspecli^.  But  it  has  been 
evident  for  some  time  p.tsl  to  those  interested  in  the 
enter[)rise,  that,  in  disregarding  the  experience  of  all 
other  publications,  by  fixing  the  price  so  farl>clow  that 
of  other  monthlies,  a mistake  had  been  made,  which, 
sooner  or  later,  would  have  to  be  correcteii.  The  large 
sums  which  have  to  be  expended  for  paper,  composi- 
tion, press -work,  and  the  innumerable  expenses  of 
printing,  issuing,  and  circulating  a monthly  magazine, 
which  have,  of  late,  been  higher  than  for  many  years 
before,  prevent  the  possibility  of  placing  the  publica- 
tion on  that  high  plane  of  literary  and  typographical 
cxcelicnoe  which  its  proprietors  desire,  without  a change 
in  the  present  price.  The  only  alternative  was  one 
which  the  owners  would  not  for  a moment  consider, 
that  of  deteriorating  the  quality  and  diminishing  the 
quantity  supplied  at  the  existing  rates.  For  some  time, 
therefore,  the  only  question  has  lieen,  when  shall  this 
change  be  effected,  and  it  has  been  decided,  after  con- 
sulUtion,  that  the  sooner  it  is  done  the  better.  Com- 
mencing. therefore,  with  the  first  day  of  October,  the 
price  of  the  magazine  will  be  advanced  to  thirty -five 
cents  for  a single  number,  and  to  $4.00  for  the  yearly 
subscription,  the  usual  price  for  first-class  monthlies. 
In  order  that  there  may  be  no  dissatisfaction  among 
those  of  our  patrons  who  have  not.  as  yet,  subscribed 
by  the  year,  The  Californian  will  receive  yearly  sub- 
scriptions at  the  old  rates  (S3-oo)  until  the  date  fixed  for 
the  change  in  the  price  (October  1,  1B80).  No  one, 
therefore,  needs  be  affected  by  the  change  for  the 
present  year.  With  this  change,  we  expect  to  redouble 
our  efforts  to  make  the  magazine  worthy  of  the  high 
favor  with  which  it  has  been  received,  and  are  able 
already  to  promise  new  features  which  will  make  it  more 
attractive  than  ever  before. — [Refrintid  from  last 
manth.^ 


A LITERAL  MEXICAN. 

One  of  our  Eastern  exchanges  tells  this  story  : Wck- 
edly  anxious  to  obey  orders  to  the  letter  was  a Mexican 
taking  the  stand,  in  a New  York  police  court,  as  a wit- 
ness in  an  assault  case.  Having  informed  the  Judge 
that  he  spoke  English,  he  was  told  to  state  what  be 
knew  of  the  affair  in  question.  Thereupon  the  prose- 
cuting attorney,  an  Irisliman  by  birth,  quite  unneces- 
sarily intervened  with : 

*’  Ye  ondersLand,  sor,  that  ye  are  to  go  on  and  state 
to  the  coort  what  yc  know  al>oul  the  case  in  your  own 
language." 

•'You  want  me  to  tell  the  story  in  my  own  language?" 
asked  the  witness. 

"Yes.  sor,  I do,”  replied  the  lawyer. 

The  Mexican  began:  "Este  mujur  quenia  a mi 
ca.sa — " 

"What  is  that  ye’re  saying?"  exclaimed  theatlorney. 

"I  am  s|>eakmg  in  my  own  language,  as  you  re- 
qurslc<l  me  to  do,"  was  the  reply. 

"1  didn't  mane  for  yc  to  sp.ike  your  own  langti.agc 
when  I said  for  ye  to  spake  yer  own  language,”  ex- 
claimed the  legal  gcnilem.an.  "Can’t  ye  spake  to  me 
as  I'm  spakin'  to  yc?" 

"I  c.an  try.  sir,"  said  the  Mexican;  and  he  went  on 
with  his  story  thus:  "Well,  thin,  yer  Honor,  this  man 
and  this  woman  kem  to  my  house,  and  says  the  m.an  to 
the  wom.an,  says  he.  'I  want  to  spake  wid  ye,’  says 
he—'* 

Here  the  indign.ani  examiner  broke  in  with:  ‘‘NMiat 
do  ye  mane  by  s[>aking  in  that  w.iy?" 

"Shure,  sor,"  responded  the  witness,  " ye  axed  me  to 
spake  in  the  language  ye  use  yourself,  and  shure  I'm 
thryin’  to  oblige  ye." 

Then  the  Judge  thought  it  time  to  interfere,  and 
bade  the  Mexican  talk  English. 

" With  pleasure,  yotir  Honor,"  said  he.  "I  should 
have  done  so  at  first,  but  the  learned  gentleman  seemed 
rather  particular  in  regard  to  the  language  in  which  he 
wished  me  to  give  my  evidence." 


This  is  thf  last  number  before  the  price  is  advanced. 
Read  the  announcement  on  this  page,  and  send  in  your 
yearly  subscription  before  the  first  day  of  October,  so  as 
to  get  the  benefit  of  the  old  rate. 


UNDERSTOOD. 

In  the  gK'Mrmng 
Love  is  bum. 

When  the  roaming 
Sun  is  gone. 

When  the  starlight  casts  its  shade 
On  the  lover  and  the  maid. 

As  they  sit 
With  wistful  e>*es. 

Silent  in  tbeu’  sweet  surprise. 

By  the  token 
U nderstood. 

Though  unspoken 
Be  the  word ; 

By  the  trembling,  conscious  air, 
As  it  bends  to  stroke  their  hair, 
Two  shall  plight 
With  wistful  eyes, 
Clasping  hands  in  sweet  surprise. 
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THE  NEW  NAPOLEON. 


L.ist  spring  I received  .1  letter  from  the  editor 
of  the  chief  London  mag.izine  .asking  me  to 
write  him  an  article  to  be  entitled  “A  Week  in 
Wall  Street.” 

I knew  nothing  whatever  of  W.all  Street  then. 
I resolved,  however,  to  oblige  my  friend.  I 
rvent  into  Wall  Street  at  once  to  get  the  desired 
inform.ation  and  e.vperience. 

This  was  six  months  ago.  I have  just  got 
back.  1 have  not  yet  written  a line  of  that 
article.  IJut  I have  material  enough  to  write  a 
book  bigger  than  .Mac.aul.ay’s  “History  of  Eng- 
land.” I know  all  I want  to  know  about  Wall 
Street.  And,  if  you  will  pardon  the  digression, 
1 may  add  that  1 am  getting  bald-headed. 

The  first  thing  I did  was  to  climb  into  the 
gallery  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  and  look  down 
into  the  den  of  two  thousand  “bulls”  and 
“bears”  that  were  growling,  howling,  roaring, 
and  bellowing  there.  I have  been  in  Hedlam.and 
I have  presided  at  a Democratic  State  Conven- 
tion. But  I never  saw  or  heard  anything  like 
this.  I said  to  myself,  “This  thing  cannot  go  on 
long.  This  thing  must  stop  before  night.  These 
men  will  kill  themselves.  This  thing  will  burst, 
explode  of  its  o%™  internal  fury.”  But  I looked 
up  and  read  the  legend  above  the  I’resident, 
“Founded  in  1742,”  and  then  concluded  that 
it  would  still  go  on. 

Then  1 went  to  a broker  whom  I had  met  at 
the  Union  Club,  and  told  him  what  I wanted 
to  learn.  He  kindly  took  hold  of  the  tape 
which  continually  stre.ams  out  from  the  “ticker,” 
as  the  little  wheel  of  fortune  is  c.alled,  which 
constantly  records  the  rise  and  decline  of  stocks, 
and  tried  to  explain  all  about  it. 


I found  it  impossible  to  get  interested.  There 
were  about  two  hundred  different  names  of 
stocks  on  the  list.  These  were  represented  by 
one,  two,  or  three  letters,  or  figures,  or  some 
sort  of  .abbreviated  word  that  I could  not  under- 
stand or  distinguish,  and  I was  constantly  get- 
ting confused. 

Around  this  “ticker”  g.athered  .and  grouped 
a knot  of  eager,  nervous,  and  anxious  men. 
Ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  at  a time  would  clutch 
at  the  tape,  .as  it  streamed  out  with  its  endless 
lines  of  quotations,  and  mutter  to  themselves. 
Jabber  at  each  other,  swear  like  pirates,  drop 
the  tape,  and  dash  away.  Others  would  dart 
in,  clutch  the  tape,  swear  or  chuckle,  .as  their 
fortunes  went,  wheel  about,  give  orders  to  their 
broker  to  buy  or  sell,  as  they  prophesied  the  fut- 
ure of  the  market ; and  so  it  went  on  all  day 
from  ten  till  three,  when  the  battle  w.as  ended  by 
the  fall  of  the  h.iminer  in  the  Stock  Exchange. 

When  I tell  you  th.at  there  arc  more  than 
five  thousand  of  these  “tickers,”  or  indicators, 
you  can  form  some  idea  of  the  m.agnitude  of 
the  business.  If  we  give  ten  men  to  each 
“ticker,”  you  have  the  spectacle  of  fifty  thou- 
sand stalwart  men  standing  there  holding  up  a 
little  dotted  string,  waiting,  hollow-eyed  and 
anxious,  on  the  smiles  of  fickle  fortune.  To 
this  fifty  thousand  you  mtiy  add  two  thousand 
brokers.  You  must  give  each  broker,  at  least, 
five  clerks,  office  boys,  and  messengers,  which 
swell  the  list  ten  thousand.  To  this  sixty-two 
thousand  you  can  safely  a<ld  two  hundred  thou- 
sand speculators  on  the  outside.  So  you  have  .a 
total  cng.iged  in  this  gambling  of  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a million. 
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The  stock  broker  is  not  necessarily  a rich 
man.  He  must,  of  course,  have  a seat  in  the 
board,  which  costs  about  twenty  thousand  dol- 
lars. But  other  than  that  he  requires  little 
more  than  an  office,  and  an  indicator,  or  “tick- 
er.” He  takes  the  stock  which  he  buys  for  you 
to  his  bank,  and  borrows  the  money  which  he 
pays  for  it.  But  they  do  not  long  remain  poor 
if  they  have  a fair  patronage,  for  their  commis- 
sions are  enormous,  double  their  old  price,  and 
they  have  no  risks  whatever.  They  rarely  deal 
in  stocks  themselves,  and  they  are  careful  to 
have  plenty  of  “margin”  for  their  own  protec- 
tion. 

Of  the  broker  I am  bound  to  say  that  I be- 
lieve him  honest,  and  not  void  of  all  conscience. 
Besides,  1 found  him,  as  a rule,  a well  read, 
well  traveled  gentleman.  They  chronicle  fewer 
commercial  failures  by  far  than  do  the  mer- 
chants of  the  great  city  of  New  York,  and  they 
rarely  figure  in  the  courts. 

But  to  return  to  my  subject.  Finding  but 
little  interest  in  this  great  maelstrom  of  excite- 
ment without  taking  part,  I,  under  the  advice 
of  my  broker,  bought  a little  Wabash.  1 
bought  Wabash  because  it  was  the  first  stock 
on  the  list  which  1 could  distinguish  from  the 
mass  of  two  hundred  names.  And  1 came  to 
remember  it  because  1 had  been^born  on  its 
banks,  as  it  were.  Indeed,  on  the  very  banks 
of  the  Wabash  River  1 have  seen  my  father 
furrow  the  field  for  corn  in  the  spring,  while  my 
mother  followed  after,  dropping  the  com  in  the 
furrow;  while  three  little  boys  toddled  after, 
myself  of  the  number,  and  covered  the  grain 
that  lay  in  the  little  squares  of  the  mellow 
earth.  And  so  it  was  with  a touch  of  tender- 
ness that  1 bought  Wabash,  and  became  one 
of  the  eager  party  holding  on  to  the  tape — 
watching,  waiting  the  turn  of  fortune’s  wheel. 

She  did  not  betray  me.  My  stock  began  to 
move  upward  from  the  first.  It  was  not  so  dull 
now.  How  interesting  it  all  was  1 I called  the 
click  of  the  “ticker”  the  pulse  and  heart-beat  of 
the  nation.  If  the  land  was  healthy  and  pros- 
perous, the  pulse  beat  high  and  buoyant.  If  the 
land  was  threatened  with  drought,  short  crops, 
or  misfortune  of  any  kind,  the  pulse  was  low, 
feverish,  and  dull.  It  was  like  a poem. 

1 had  now  an  interest  in  the  prosperity  of 
the  land  beyond  a sentiment.  1 was  a part 
owner  in  the  one  hundred  thousand  miles  of 
railways  in  America.  From  that  day  forth  I 
studied  the  geography  of  my  country  as  never 
before.  My  little  up-town  room  in  the  fourth 
story  was  lined  with  maps  of  American  rail- 
ways. In  less  than  a week  1 could  quote  the 
opening  or  closing  prices  of  half  the  stock  on 
the  list. 


How  patiently  I held  on  to  the  tape  along 
with  the  other  timid  and  hopeful  little  lambs ! 
We  would  exchange  opinions,  encourage  each 
other,  and  lay  great  plans  for  the  future.  We 
became  very  confidential,  our  little  knot  around 
that  “ticker;”  and  when  one  of  our  set  lost 
money  he  had  our  honest  sympathy.  They 
were  pleasant  days,  these  first,  for  stocks  went  up 
steadily,  and  it  seemed  at  last,  when  and  where 
1 had  least  expected  it,  1 was  to  make  a fort- 
une without  either  care  or  toil.  I am  perfectly 
certain  that  in  those  few  weeks  1 grew  to  be  a 
better  man. 

At  last  1 closed  out.  I had  in  my  hand 
more  than  ten  thousand  dollars.  1 had  not  in- 
vested so  many  hundred.  What  scribe  had 
ever  been  so  fortunate ! Stocks  still  advanced. 
It  seemed  as  if  they  would  never  stop  going  up. 

1 sat  down  and  tried  for  days  to  decide 
what  to  do.  Coolly,  deliberately,  and  after  as 
much  and  as  mature  thought  as  I am  capable 
of,  1 went  back  to  Wall  Street  with  my  money. 
1 had  no  use  for  ten  thousand  dollars.  1 had 
great  use  for  fifty  thousand.  I hug  myself  in 
satisfaction  now,  to  remember  that  I thought 
not  so  much  of  myself  as  of  my  friends  at  this 
time.  1 could  get  on  with  that  sum  well.  But 
away  out  on  the  great  gold  shore  of  the  vast 
west  sea  1 wanted  to  build  a home — a city.  I 
would  gather  about  me  the  dear  spirits  of  old. 
In  some  sweet  spot  where  there  were  woods 
and  cool  waters,  a warm  sun  and  prolific  soil, 
we  would  meet  and  build  a city — a city  of  ref- 
uge— where  every  Bohemian  might  come  and 
have  a home,  rest,  peace,  plenty,  so  long  as  he 
or  she  should  live  or  care  to  stay.  1 even 
drew  up  a plan  of  my  city,  and  framed  a 
few  brief  laws  for  its  government.  1 named  it 
Utopia. 

On  returning  to  Wall  Street,  1 chose  three 
different  brokers — one  a “bull”  house,  one  a 
“bear”  house, and  one  a “conservative”  house. 
By  this  1 hoped  to  get  all  sorts  of  opinions.  I 
got  them. 

With  my  “bears,”  1 sold  St.  Paul  short.  There 
was  talk  of  rust,  grasshoppers,  rains,  floods.  St. 
Paul  would  tumble  to  the  center.  It  had  al- 
ready advanced  from  eighteen  to  sixty-nine.  1 
sold  at  sixty -nine,  seventy,  and  seventy -one. 

With  the  “bulls,”  1 bought  Pacific  Mail.  No 
danger  of  grasshoppers  on  Pacific  Mail.  No 
drought,  no  floods  or  rust!  Pacific  Mail  had 
fallen  from  sixty-two,  and  would  surely  go  back 
up  to  eighty.  1 bought  Pacific  Mail  and  sat 
down  to  wait  for  it  to  go  up  and  St.  Paul  to 
go  down. 

Things  began  to  move  my  way.  1 began  to 
work  vigorously  on  the  plans  for  my  city.  I 
had  arranged  to  bring  my  dear  old  parents 
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away  from  the  Far  West  wilds  of  Oregon,  where 
they  had  dwelt  for  a quarter  of  a century.  They 
had  never  seen  the  great  city.  Now  they  should 
see  it,  hear  the  mighty  preachers,  and  sail  on 
the  Atlantic. 

How  life  widened  out!  I had  an  interest 
now  in  every  ship  that  sailed.  The  flow  of 
money  to  or  from  the  land  was  to  me  of  vital 
concern.  All  commerce  was  as  rich  with  inter- 
est to  me  now  as  the  poetry  of  Homer.  At  ten 
o’clock  sharp  1 found  myself  holding  on  to  the 
tape,  waiting  to  see  if  I had  grown  richer  or 
poorer  through  the  night.  All  day,  till  the  ham- 
mer fell,  I stood  with  my  finger  on  the  pulse  of 
commerce. 

I ought  sooner  to  have  mentioned  that,  from 
the  first  day  there,  I found  that  the  stock  deal- 
ers did  not  so  much  inquire  after  the  weather, 
the  probable  ill  or  good  fortune  of  ships,  the 
growth  or  failure  of  crops,  floods  or  fires,  as  after 
the  movements  of  one  certain  man — a small, 
dark,  silent  man;  modest,  unobtrusive,  even 
a timid,  and  shy  man,  to  all  appearance ; yet  a 
man  who  held  their  whole  world  in  his  single 
right  hand. 

“Gould  is  selling  I”  The  street  trembled,  and 
stocks  fell  two,  three,  four  points  in  an  hour. 
“Gould  is  buying !”  The  street  started  up,  and 
stocks  rose  accordingly.  Every  rumor,  good 
or  b.id,  c.ame  coupled  with  the  name  of  Jay 
Gould,  and  he  was  held  responsible  for  all  that 
was  done;  while,  in  truth  and  in  fact,  this  man, 
nine  cases  out  of  ten,  neither  knew  nor  cared 
how  the  market  was  going. 

Never  was  a man  so  bitterly  abused.  I seek 
in  vain  for  the  mention  of  one  word  of  praise, 
or  even  respect,  for  Jay  Gould  during  my  half 
year  in  Wall  Street.  Perhaps  I am  too  much 
given  to  shouting  for  the  bottom  dog  in  the  fight ; 
but  this  persistent  and  bitter  abuse  begot  in  me 
an  interest  in  this  singular  and  silent  little  man, 
and  I began  to  study  his  life,  and  look  into  his 
mighty  enterprises.  I found  them  so  vast,  so 
grand,  so  far  reaching  and  splendid  as  to  be  al- 
most incomprehensible.  Certainly  no  Napo- 
leon ever  had  half  such  a brain.  And  yet,  for  j 
all  this,  1 never  heard  a word  of  admiration. 
Every  man  in  Wall  Street  seemed  to  be  so  | 
bound  up  in  his  own  petty  losses  or  gains  that 
Gould  was  looked  upon  as  a kind  of  thermom- 
eter that  marked  the  rise  and  fall  of  stocks. 
“An  inspired  fiend,"  is  the  highest  praise  I heard 
for  him.  Day  after  day  you  could  constantly 
hear  such  expressions  as  these  : “Some  one  will 

shoot  that before  he  is  a year  older,” 

“Well,  he  will  never  live  to  enjoy  it,”  “Let  him 
look  out  what  he  is  about,”  “They  fixed  Fisk, 
and  he  was  a stronger  man  than  Gould;”  yet 
very  tranquilly  the  dark  little  Napoleon  passed 


on  through  it  all,  as  if  utterly  unconscious  of 
these  mutterings,  and  utterly  careless  of  what 
men  thought  or  did.  Of  course  such  coolness 
and  courage  as  this  appeals  to  a man  from  the 
Pacific,  and  my  interest  in  this  man  constantly 
increased. 

I may  mention  here  that  I did  not  find  the 
average  stock  speculator  much  of  a man.  Quite 
unlike  the  grand  old  California  gamblers  of  our 
first  days,  1 found  them  a sober,  cold-blooded, 
calculating  lot.  And  here  let  me  call  attention; 
to  the  gulf  that  lies  between  the  stock  specula- 
tor and  the  legitimate  railroad  man.  Let  the 
line  between  them  be  not  forgotten.  The  one 
is  to  be  shunned,  dreaded,  despised.  The  other 
is  to  be  respected,  admired,  sympathized  with. 

The  one,  with  a force  of  a quarter  of  a million 
strong  men,  lives  in  luxury  and  gives  to  the 
world  not  so  much  as  one  grain  of  wheat. 

This  qu.arter  of  a million  brokers  and  profes- 
sional stock  speculators  live  on  the  fat  of  the 
land ; and  yet,  all  together,  they  never  give  to 
the  world  so  much  as  one  lucifer  match.  They 
are  camp-followers  who  plunder  the  dead. 

But  the  great  builders  of  railways  are  quite 
another  quality  of  men.  Although  railroad 
builders  are  often,  much  too  often,  speculators 
also. 

Gould  is  preeminently  a builder.  He  is  not  a 
m.an  who  tears  down.  If  ever  his  hand  touches 
a railroad,  it  seems  to  start  at  once  into  life, 
although  it  may  have  lain  rusting  and  rotting 
in  its  grave  for  years.  If  ever  there  was  a man 
inspired  for  any  special  work,  in  these  later  days, 

Jay  Gould  seems  to  be  that  man.  You  may 
study  the  map  of  Europe  and  comprehend  the 
sudden  movements  and  colossal  combinations 
of  the  First  Napoleon,  if  it  be  possible.  Then 
turn  to  America,  and  see  what  this  man  has 
done  and  is  doing  here,  and  you  will  find  that 
his  achievements  far  outreach  those  of  the  great 
Emperor. 

When  1 first  traveled  through  Europe,  I found 
1 had  to  have  a passport  for  almost  every  one 
of  the  thirty  petty  states.  This  was  expensive 
and  troublesome.  But  now  Bismarck  and  the 
Emperor  have  tied  all  these  together,  and  the 
world  calls  them  great. 

A few  years  ago  the  railways  of  the  West  lay 
in  broken  bits  and  fragments ; one  at  war  with 
the  other,  cutting  each  others  throats,  and  main- 
taining standing  armies  of  presidents  and  offi- 
cers on  enormous  sal.aries,  all  of  which  the 
fanner  had  to  pay  for. 

Jay  Gould  reached  out  his  hand,  remodeled 
all,  consolidated  all,  swept  the  standing  army 
out  of  existence,  and  gave  the  farmer  a road 
that  took  his  produce  to  market  for  less  than 
half  the  former  cost 
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Bismarck,  with  a million  men,  tied  Germany 
together,  and  the  world  applauded,  although  he 
did  deplete  the  treasury  and  double  the  taxes. 

Here  a single  man,  assaulted  on  all  sides  by 
the  abuse  of  enemies  and  feeble  detractors, 
without  a dolliir,  except  as  he  could  make  it  out 
of  his  scheming  brain,  has  united  and  bound  to- 
gether railways,  and  established  systems  which 
arc  ten-fold  more  important,  every  one  of  them, 
than  the  unification  of  the  German  States;  and, 
inste.ad  of  doubling  the  taxes,  he  has  doubled, 
trebled,  quadrupled  the  taxable  property  of  the 
countries  wherein  he  has  wrought.  He  has 
given  employment  to  perhaps  a million  of  men 
in  building  .and  maintaining  and  reconstructing 
these  railw.ays;  and,  what  is  most  important  of 
all,  so  reduced  tariffs  that  the  fanner  can  now 
ship  his  grain  at  a rate  that  must  soon  make 
him  a wealthy  man. 

Take,  for  example,  " hat  is  now  called  the 
Wabash  system.  A little  time  ago  the  stock 
w.as  selling  .at  half  a cent  on  the  hundred.  The 
old  iron  rails  were  rusting  away,  and  the  whole 
concern  was  bankrupt.  Now,  steel  rails,  thou- 
sands of  additional  cars,  and  like  new  ccitiip- 
ments  generally,  blossom  all  along  the  two  thou- 
s.and  miles  now  consolidated  and  merged  in  one 
corporation.  And,  with  this  new  life,  new  towns 
are  going  up  all  along  the  lines.  Truly  it  m.ay 
be  said  of  this  man  that  he  has  built  as  many 
cities  as  some  men  we  call  great  have  destroyed. 

I have  mentioned  the  Wabash  system  only 
because  it  is  the  most  familiar  to  me,  and 
hence  I know  th.at,  under  the  presidency  of 
Solid  Solon  Humphreys,  it  must  continue  to 
flourish  like  a bay.  Just  as  much  might  safely 
be  said  of  railways  away  down  in  Texas,  out 
on  the  plains,  and  even  in  the  Mexicos,  th.at 
have  been  built  or  called  back  into  life  by  this 
little  king  of  American  enterprise. 

But  perhaps  1 ought  to  draw  the  line  here. 
I do  not  know  Mr.  Gould,  and  he  very  likely 
may  take  umbrage  at  what  I have  said ; but  i 
should  think  that  one  who  has  borne  so  much 
abuse  ought  to  be  able  to  bear  this  much  well 
earned  praise  from  one  who  admires  pluck  and 
achievement,  and  dares  applaud. 

And  now,  right  here  1 want  the  reader  to 
stick  a pin,  and  ponder  well  this  one  idea; 
Gre.at- brained  men  are  to  be  bom  to  us  here 
in  America.  What  shall  they  do?  Hew  each 
other  to  pieces,  as  in  Europe?  Say.  I trust 
we  have  grown  bej  ond  the  age  of  barbarism. 

Wh.at  shall  we  do  with  our  Napoleons?  I 
should  say,  recognize  them  when  they  come. 
1 should  say,  in  the  first  place,  let  us  get  rid  of 
that  brutal  idea  which  we  have  inherited  from 
Europe,  that  it  is  a nobler  thing  to  burn  a city 
than  to  build  a city. 


I should  say  that,  instead  of  bowing  down 
before  an  effete  nobility  of  Europe,  and  repeat- 
ing their  comings  and  goings  in  our  present 
day,  we  should  give  some  solid  recognition  to 
the  great  world-builders  in  our  midst. 

I should  s.ay  th.at,  instead  of  fawning  upon 
our  own  few  Generals  who  made  their  little 
reputations  by  tearing  down,  we  ought  rather 
to  forget  them,  and  remember  those  who  build 
up. 

And  if  the  projihesied  d.ay  of  universal  pe.ace 
is  to  come,  it  will  come  in  this  way.  When  a 
grc.at- brained  .and  ambitious  man  springs  up 
.among  us,  he  will  do,  or  undertake  to  do,  th.at 
which  is  deemed  greatest.  .And  if  the  public 
heart  is  so  co.arse  and  uncultured  .as  to  still 
cherish  the  old  idea  th.at  it  is  greater  to  destroy 
than  to  create,  then  he  will  destroy.  Let  gre.at- 
ncss  be  measured  by  the  solid  good  a man  docs 
to  the  world.  He  m.ay  be  selfish  in  his  work; 
he  m.ay  be  utterly  so.  M.an  is  by  nature  that 
way.  That  docs  not  m.akc  the  substantial  ben- 
efits less. 

Measured  by  this  standard,  which  I feel  is 
the  right  one,  I should  say  th.at  this  man.  Jay 
Gould,  is  not  only  the  most  colossal  figure  in 
America,  but  in  all  the  world. 

It  is  a gr.and  thing  to  fight  for  one's  country. 

But  it  is  a grander  thing  to  make  one's  country 
worth  fighting  for. 

This  is  the  idea  I should  like  to  impress  upon 
every  young  heart.  It  is  such  an  easy  thing  to 
be  a butcher.  But  it  t.akes  time,  and  kind- 
ness, and  skill,  and  refinement  to  raise  the  flock 
for  his  shambles. 

Our  new  Napoleons  .are  to  imitate  this  one. 

They  are  to  understand  that  he  who  strikes  one 
blow  toward  building  roads  that  tap  the  flow  of 
golden  grain  to  Europe  contributes  something 
toward  enriching  his  own  land,  and  also  toward 
feeding  the  hungry  of  the  old  world. 

Of  course,  I know  nothing  of  the  inner  life 
of  my  hero.  I do  not  desire  to  know  of  it. 

The  perpetual  abuse  of  enemies  has  made  him 
singularly  alone  and  exclusive.  Yet  I am  told 
th.at  his  home-life  is  most  perfect  and  sweet, 
and  th.at  his  sons  are  growing  up  to  be  men  of 
great  taste  and  culture.  One  thing  we  do  know, 
however — that  to  the  suffering  South,  Kansas, 
and  other  places,  he  has,  in  the  most  unobtru- 
sive way,  sent  more  solid  help  than  any  one 
man  besides  in  the  world.  Fancy  any  old  world 
N.apoleon  heading  a subscription  list! 

To  have  learned  wh.at  I have  of  the  magni- 
tude .and  importance  of  this  new  Napoleon's 
work,  knitting  the  hakes  to  the  gulf,  the  .Atlantic 
to  the  P.acific,  the  North  to  the  South,  in  a net- 
work of  steel  that  nothing  c.an  ever  break — this 
was  worth  my  half  year  in  Wall  Street. 
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Wall  Street?  How  did  I come  out?  Oh! 
Well,  I was  short  of  St.  Paul  and  long  of  Pa- 
cific Mail.  I expected  P.acific  .Mail  to  go  up 
and  St.  Paul  to  go  down.  They  did,  and  I had 
twenty-one  thousand  dollars,  liut  that  was  not 
enough  to  build  a city  with.  1 held  on. 

One  day  it  was  rumored  that  the  rust  was 
not  so  b.ad  in  St.  Paul  after  all.  It  beg.an  to 
start  up!  Pacific  Mail  began  to  shoot  down. 
It  was  said  the  Chinese  had  established  an  op- 
position line.  I tell  you  it  takes  a big  man  to 
sit  on  two  benches  at  a time.  Ten  to  one  he 
will  spill  himself  between  the  two  just  as  sure 
as  he  attempts  it. 

I sold  some  St.  P.aul  and  bought  more  Pacific 
.Mail;  but  all  to  no  purpose.  They  kept  right 
on.  Then  I got  out  of  Pacific  Mail  at  the  low- 
est figure  it  touched,  and  bought  Wabash.  I 
began  to  flounder,  and  got  frightened.  I sold 
and  bought,  and  bought  and  sold.  I frequently 
saw  in  the  papers  that  I was  getting  rich  in 
Wall  Street,  and  kept  on  working  like  a beaver. 
The  end  was  only  a question  of  time. 


One  day  my  broker  took  me  by  the  sleeve, 
and  led  me  like  a lamb  as  I was  aside.  My 
fun  was  over.  And  Utopia  is  indeed  Utopia. 

No  one  with  so  little  money  ever  entered 
W.oll  Street  under  better  advantages.  All  men 
were  kind  and  good.  I think  no  man  there 
ever  attempted  to  mislead  me.  liut  it  is  simply 
impossible  to  make  money  there,  and  keep  it. 
Let  me  mention  here  that  during  my  six  months 
there  1 paid  my  brokers  in  commissions  eleven 
thousand  four  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars ! 
These  commissions  alone  will  devour  any  pos- 
sible profits. 

Of  course,  it  is  not  a pleasant  thing  to  admit 
oneself  beaten,  liut  if  this  brief  history  of  my 
venture  in  this  dangerous  land  will  diminish  at 
all  that  tired  and  anxious  army  of  tape-holders 
who  waste  their  shekels,  their  days,  and  their 
strength  in  vain  waiting — why,  I willingly  bear 
the  reproach. 

And,  after  all,  I lost  but  little,  having  but  little 
to  lose.  And  I learned  so  much,  having  so 
much  to  learn.  Jo.vtjuiN  Miller. 
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Looking  at  the  relations  at  present  existing  be- 
tween Russia  and  China,  the  present  seems  op- 
portune to  give  a brief  description  of  the  Chi- 
nese army.  Much  has  been  written  about  the 
capabilities  of  the  soldiers  of  the  Celestial  Em- 
pire, but  should  Colonel  Gordon,  who  is  now  in 
China,  be  engaged  by  the  Government  to  re- 
model the  army,  no  doubt  the  task  which  the 
Russians  have  set  themselves  to  accomplish 
would  not  prove  so  easy  as  they  expect. 

China,  like  other  countries,  has  its  War  office, 
but  the  care  and  vigilance  of  this  department 
is  exercised,  not  only  on  behalf  of  the  land 
forces,  but,  in  addition,  it  has  the  control  of  na- 
val affairs.  Its  duties  are  multifarious.  The 
charge  of  the  grain  transport,  the  security  of 
river  embankments,  the  overlooking  of  the 
mandarins  in  charge  of  the  nomads  and  half- 
subdued  savages  in  Formosa  and  Hainan.  The 
surveillance  of  the  keepers  of  the  studs  of  cam- 
els and  horses  are  all  supposed  to  be  within  its 
cognizance.  Even  the  courier  and  postal  serv- 
ice comes  under  its  jurisdiction.  The  Board 
has  four  bureaus  attached  to  it,  each  bureau 
having  special  duties.  The  control  of  the  ban- 
nermcn  being  vested  in  special  hands,  and  the 
overlooking  of  clothing,  equipment,  and  pur- 
chase of  munitions  of  war  for  the  regular  troops. 


being  controlled  by  the  viceroys  of  the  respective 
provinces,  the  duties  of  the  Chinese  Board  of 
War,  in  comparison  with  those  of  similar  min- 
istries in  foreign  countries,  are  much  circum- 
scribed. 

And  now  a word  concerning  the  bannermen. 
In  the  year  1643,  when  the  present  Manchu 
dynasty  conquered  China,  a force  of  soldiers 
was  established,  consisting  entirely  of  Manchus 
and  Mongols.  These  troops  were  arranged 
under  eight  banners,  pahki.  These  banners 
were  further  subdivided  into  two  wings  or 
divisions,  the  first,  third, 'fifth,  and  seventh  b.m- 
ners  constituting  the  right  wing;  the  remainder 
the  left  wing.  Each  banner  is  distinguished 
by  a triangular  fl.ag  of  yellow,  white,  red,  and 
blue  for  the  troops  of  the  left  wing ; and  the 
same  colors,  with  a border  of  green,  purple, 
orange,  and  lilac  for  the  troops  of  the  right 
wing.  Two  especial  forces  are  selected  from 
the  banner  corps,  one  called  the  T sienfung,  or 
vanguard ; the  other,  called  the  Hu-kiun  ying, 
or  flank  division.  These  men  serve  as  a guard 
to  the  Emperors  palace,  within  the  forbidden 
city,  and  as  escort  when  he  goes  out.  They 
number  in  all  twenty  thousand  men.  The  pa- 
trol of  the  capital  is  also  intrusted  to  the 
Manchu  guard,  and  the  defense  of  the  city 
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comes  within  their  charge.  The  number  of 
bannermen  in  Peking,  under  pay,  is  estimated, 
inclusive  of  the  before  mentioned  divisions,  at 
eighty  thousand  men,  as  it  is  the  policy  of  the 
reigning  dynasty  to  exercise  a kind  of  espion- 
age over  the  various  high  officials  at  the  pro- 
vincial capitals.  There  is  a Tartar  General 
commanding  the  garrison,  which  consists  of 
bannermen  and  their  families.  Special  quar- 
ters are  assigned  to  them,  to  isolate  them,  as  it 
were,  from  the  Chinese  inhabitants;  but,  de- 
spite the  precautions  taken  to  insure  their  loy- 
alty and  purity  of  descent,  they  have  mixed  and 
intermarried  among  the  citizens,  and  adopted 
the  Chinese  language,  manners,  and  customs. 
As  soldiers  these  men  have  become  useless, 
and  their  maintenance  costs  the  Government 
large  sums  of  money.  They  are  seldom  called 
upon  to  drill,  either  at  Peking,  or  the  out- 
stations.  Receiving  but  small  pay,  they  are 
permitted  to  engage  in  any  occupation  or  traffic. 
Their  allowance  from  the  throne  is  paid  to  them 
in  rice  or  grain,  by  a system  of  orders  upon  the 
imperial  granaries,  which  orders  they  sell  to 
the  highest  bidder.  The  arms  in  use  among 
the  banner  force  are  swords,  bows  and  arrows, 
spears,  and  a few  muzzle-loading  rifles. 

The  regular  army  of  the  capital  consists  of 
natives  of  the  provinces  of  Chihli  and  Shan- 
tung. The  infantry  is  constituted  as  follows: 
Four  battalions  of  eight  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  men  and  officers,  each  armed  with  muzzle- 
loading rifles  of  Russian  manufacture  (these 
battalions  are  well  acquainted  with  European 
tactics,  each  man  having  received  instruction 
at  Tientsin  before  proceeding  to  join  the  force); 
one  battalion,  or  cadet  corps,  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  Hei  wu  fu,  or  Court  of  the  Ha- 
rem (it  is  composed  of  five  hundred  young 
men,  and  their  arms  are  bows,  arrows,  and 
spears);  three  battalions  of  eight  hundred 
men  each,  mostly  armed  with  matchlocks, 
swords,  and  shields.  The  Prince  of  Chun, 
father  of  the  present  Emperor,  has  a body- 
guard of  two  hundred  men,  armed  with  various 
Chinese  weapons. 

The  cavalry  are  mounted  upon  stout,  wiry- 
Mongolian  ponies,  supplied  to  them  from  the 
imperial  stud  grounds.  There  are  also  five 
divisions  of  one  thous.and  men  each,  armed 
with  Enfield  carbines,  Chassepots,  and  spears. 

The  artillery  consists  of  twenty-four  field 
guns,  nine  and  twelve-pounders  (two  horses 
and  six  men  being  attached  to  each  gun ; the 
guns  are  mostly  brass,  smooth-bore,  of  Russian 
manufacture),  and  six  Armstrong  breech-load- 
ers. The  necessary  instruction  for  working  the 
guns  was  given  to  the  sergeants  attached  to 
each  gun  at  Tientsin,  by  an  English  instructor. 


They,  in  their  turn,  served  to  drill  the  men 
forming  the  force.  Beside  these  foreign  guns, 
a brigade  of  one  thousand  men  use  the  obsolete 
swivel -gun,  fired  from  a bench,  or  tripod,  and 
carrying  a ball  weighing  from  four  ounces  to  a 
pound. 

A camp  is  in  existence  at  Hai  Tien,  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  summer  palace  of  Yuen  Ming 
Yuen,  composed  as  follows : Three  battalions  of 
infantry,  c.ach  eight  hundred  and  seventy-five 
men,  armed  with  Remington  rifles;  two  thou- 
sand cavalry;  one  battery  of  field  artillery  of 
four  twelve-pound  guns,  and  one  howitzer  bat- 
tery of  four  guns.  These  troops,  which  are  all 
foreign  drilled,  are  composed  of  native  Chinese 
alone.  They  are  kept  as  a sort  of  reserve  in 
the  event  of  an  attack  on  the  capital. 

The  available  force  for  the  defense  of  Peking 
numbers ; 


Infantry lo.ooo 

Cav.alry 5.CX30 

Artillery  (with  3a  gunsj 1.750 

Bannermen 80.000 

Total .96.750 


Within  eighty  miles  from  Peking,  is  the  city 
of  Tientsin,  the  residence  of  the  Viceroy,  Li 
Hung  Chang,  the  joint  commander -in -chief  of 
the  Chinese  army.  The  troops  at  Tientsin  are 
a large  body,  and  may  be  said  to  be  mainly  com- 
posed of  men  from  Anhwei,  a province  of  Cen- 
tral China,  the  home  of  the  Viceroy.  With  few 
exceptions  the  whole  of  the  officers  command- 
ing the  force  are  natives  of  this  province.  Ow- 
ing to  this  fact,  the  Central  Government  at  Pe- 
king have  some  reason  to  fear  a popular /wcu/c  in 
favor  of  Li,  and,  as  a rule,  adhere  to  any  decis- 
ion or  conform  to  any  suggestion  he  may  make. 
The  garrison  is  quartered  in  and  around  the 
city,  in  camps  surrounded  by  high  walls,  and 
strongly  fortified.  At  each  angle  of  the  struct- 
ure, Armstrong,  Krupp,  and  V'avasseur  guns  are 
mounted.  Their  size  varies  from  twelve  to 
forty -pounders.  At  the  more  exposed  posi- 
tions, such  as  over  the  gates,  Gatling  guns  and 
mitrailleuses  are  to  be  found.  Within  the  in- 
closures there  are  mud  huts  built  for  the  sol- 
diers, and  wooden  buildings  for  the  officers. 
The  most  rigid  discipline  prevails.  Opium 
smoking  is  punished,  on  the  second  offense,  by 
cutting  off  an  e.ar ; on  the  third  offense,  the  re- 
maining ear,  and  should  the  person  be  detected 
a fourth  time,  he  suffers  the  death  penalty. 
Women  are  forbidden  to  enter  the  camp,  and 
gambling  is  also  prohibited.  The  drill  of  in- 
fantry and  artillery  is  upon  the  German  method 
throughout.  The  cavalry  force  still  adheres  to 
the  old  Chinese  style,  intermixed  with  a little 
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of  the  English  method,  learned  by  a few  of  the 
officers  some  years  back.  The  total  force  at 
Tientsin  is  as  follows : 


Infantry 3S.OOO 

Artillery 8,000 

Cavalry a, 000 


Total 4S>t>oo 


The  arms  used  by  the  infantry  are  of  various 
patterns — Enfield  muzzle-loaders,  Snider,  Win- 
chester, Remington,  Chassepot,  needle-guns 
(German  pattern),  Albini,  and  .1  few  repeating 
rifles.  The  artillery  are  armed  with  Armstrong, 
Krupp,  Bochum  (Broadwell’s  principle),  and 
Vavasseur  nine  and  twelve-pounder  field-guns. 
Ten  batteries  of  Gatling  guns  and  French  mi- 
trailleuses serve  for  this  arm  of  the  service. 
The  cavalry  are  armed  with  Sharp’s  repeating 
carbines  and  lances. 

At  a distance  of  twenty-five  miles  from  Tien- 
tsin, the  Viceroy  caused  a large  walled  mili- 
tary city  to  be  erected,  in  1876,  upon  the  banks 
of  the  Peiho.  The  occupants  of  this  place 
number ; 


Infantry 50,000 

Arlillciy 5,000 

Total 55.000 


They  are  in  every  respect  similar  to  the  Tien- 
tsin garrison,  both  as  regards  discipline  and 
arms.  Since  the  year  1865,  European  drill  in- 
structors, of  various  nationalities,  have  been 
engaged  in  teaching  the  Chinese  foreign  tac- 
tics ; and  those  men  who  showed  in  any  way  a 
proficiency  in  their  attainments  were  dispatch- 
ed to  various  points,  where  garrisons  existed, 
to  impart  the  knowledge  acquired.  The  Ger- 
man successes  in  1870  led  the  Viceroy,  Li,  to 
adopt  the  tactics  then  used  by  the  Prussian 
army.  A sub- lieutenant  in  the  German  army, 
who  was  well  versed  both  in  infantry  and  artil- 
lery drill,  was  engaged.  After  a service  of  ten 
years,  during  which  time  he  made  the  Chinese 
acquainted  with  the  science  of  artillery  and 
with  field  duties,  he  has  returned  to  Europe. 

Traveling  southward,  we  come  to  the  treaty 
port  of  Chefoo.  Here,  again,  a Prussian  officer 
is  occupied  in  drilling  the  soldiery.  The  num- 
ber of  men  of  all  branches  of  the  service  at  this 
post  is : 


Infantry iS.cxxi 

Artillery a, 000 

Total 17,000 


At  nearly  every  treaty  port,  a garrison  of  for- 
eign-drilled  troops  is  maintained.  The  figures 
given  herewith  as  to  the  actual  state  of  the  Chi- 


' nese  army  are  only  approximate,  as  each  vice- 
roy has  the  immediate  control  of  the  soldiers 
in  his  province,  and  a larger  number  exists  on 
paper  than  is  actually  available.  The  actual 
command,  as  to  the  movements  of  the  men,  is 
vested  in  the  Tsun^  Pif'R  and  the  Titu,  or 
the  commander- in-chief  and  brigadier -general 
of  each  province.  Each  battalion  carries  a 
number  of  triangular  flags  bearing  the  surname 
of  the  general  in  command  of  the  division,  so 
that  a major  portion  of  the  force,  when  seen  on 
review  or  escort  duty,  is  turned  into  flag -bear- 
ers. Owing  to  the  lax  system  of  payment  pre- 
vailing, numberless  grievances  have  to  be  heard, 
and  risings  among  the  soldiers  are  numerous 
and  frequent. 

The  real  standing  army  of  China,  in  which 
is  comprised  the  soldiery  of  the  treaty  ports, 
provincial  capitals,  customs  barriers,  and  guards 
at  the  high  officials’  yamens,  are  known  as  the 
Luh  Ying  or  green  banner  division.  They 
render  purely  nominal  service,  leading  a lazy- 
life,  and  engage,  under  the  cognizance  of  their 
commanders,  in  trade.  Should  the  general 
commanding,  or  the  viceroy,  order  an  inspec- 
tion, they  are  drummed  together  to  pass  mus- 
ter. The  viceroys  and  officials  have  of  late 
years  made  extensive  purchases  of  foreign 
breech -loading  arms  and  artillery  of  modem 
construction.  It  may  be  safely  asserted  that 
nearly  every  pattern  of  rifle  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  Chinese  troops ; but  by  far  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  army  have  the  Remington  rifle.  Ow- 
ing to  its  simplicity,  accuracy  and  simple  mech- 
anism, it  is  the  favorite  arm.  The  artisans 
at  the  arsenal  near  Shanghai  and  Tientsin  turn 
out,  by  the  aid  of  machinery,  about  five  thou- 
sand rifles  weekly.  The  various  gunmakers  of 
Europe  and  the  United  States  have  agents  in 
China,  who  are  pressing  the  respective  qualifi- 
cations of  the  rifles  in  their  charge  upon  the 
officials.  Winchester,  Sharp,  Albini,  Snider, 
Chassepot,  and  German  rifles  may  be  seen  in 
the  service,  but  the  Remington  has  the  lead  in 
point  of  the  number  in  use.  The  ships  com- 
prising the  Shanghai  and  Foochow  squadrons 
are  all  armed  with  this  gun. 

The  artillery  in  use  is  also  of  a mixed  kind; 
some  of  the  batteries  being  composed  of  brass 
smooth-bores,  and  others  of  Armstrong  muzzle 
and  breech-loaders,  and  a few  Krupp  and  Gat- 
ling guns.  There  are  no  cavalry  stations  at 
the  southern  ports  whatever.  The  officers  of 
the  army  are  all  mounted,  and  carry  the  short 
curved  sword  as  a defensive  weapon.  During 
actual  warfare  the  commanding  officers  gener- 
ally are  in  the  rear  of  the  army. 

In  case  of  service  proving  too  arduous,  or  the 
number  of  men  being  insufficient  to  repress 
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any  brijjandage  or  insurrection,  there  are  in 
the  empire  a number  of  ilisbtinded  soldiers. 
Their  services  were  in  recpiisition  during  the 
late  rebellion,  and  they  gain  a livelihood  by 
hanging  around  the  mandarins’  residences. 
These  soldiers  are  called  Chwang  Vu’ig,  or 
braves.  When  no  longer  rc(|uired  they  are 
disbanded.  These  gentlemen  are  the  princi- 
pal actors  in  any  agitation  against  foreigners, 
and  are  to  be  hired  for  any  purpose  whatever. 
The  best  men  for  soldiers  that  China  can  boast 
of  are  natives  of  the  province  of  Hunan,  Ho- 
nan, and  Anhwei.  They  form  the  m.ajor  por- 
tion of  the  army  of  the  north-west.  Averag- 
ing five  feet  in  height,  they  are  strongly-built, 
and  are  capable  of  bearing  great  fatigue  and 
hardships.  These  men  have  always  received 
great  .attention  in  Chinese  military  circles,  .as 
they  are  considered  very  brave.  As  to  the 
qualifications  of  the  officers  of  the  .army,  the 
old-fashioned  trials  of  strength,  sword  and 
spear  e.xercise,  are  still  in  vogue  in  the  service ; 
but  a number  of  young  men  who  have  received, 
and  are  receiving,  instruction  in  Germany, 
France,  .and  England,  and  who  have  .also  profit- 
ed by  the  lessons  of  instructors  in  China,  have 
changed,  and  will  doubtless  improve  and  re- 
generate the  tactics  of  the  army. 

Turning  to  the  army  in  Kansuh  and  North- 
west China,  under  the  comm.and  of  Tso  Tsung 
Tang,  we  find,  according  to  the  latest  advices, 
that  it  consists  of  about  one  hundred  and  eighty 
thous,and  men — one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
infantry,  twenty  thous.and  c.avalry,  and  ten  thou- 
sand artillery.  The  best  guns  are  in  use  in 
Kansuh.  Krupp  mountain  guns,  siege  guns  of 
twenty  and  forty -pounders,  .and  Gatling  guns 
are  to  be  found.  Here,  again,  the  infantry  are 
.armed  with  Remington  and  Martini -Peabody 
rifles,  .and  the  cavalry  with  Remington  revolv- 
ers .and  Sharp’s  carbines.  The  munitions  of 
war  are  in  great  quantities,  and  supplies  to  the 
force  are  constantly  on  the  road  from  Shanghai, 
Nanking,  and  Tientsin  arsenals.  This  body 
of  men  is  in  a good  state  of  efficiency.  The 
only  drawback  to  warfare  in  China  rests  on  the 
vile  roads,  want  of  bridges,  and  slow  means  of 
transport ; and  this  state  of  affairs  is  extremely 
apparent  in  North-west  China,  where  mountain 
ptisses  and  gorges  are  numerous.  Should  Rus- 
sia attack  the  Chinese  in  this  qu.arter  she  will 
find  her  work  difficult.  The  passes  can  be  de- 
fended by  good  men  to  the  last  extremity. 

The  number  of  foreigners  engaged  in  China 
consists  of  one  German  at  Chefoo,  one  German 
.at  Shanghai,  one  Frenchm.an  in  the  North-west, 
two  Englishmen,  one  at  present  traveling  (Gen- 
eral Mesney),  and  one  at  Formosa;  but  a large 
number  of  old  officers,  and  men  of  various  na- 


tion.aliiies, are  in  the  employ  of  the  imperi.al 
customs,  whose  services  are  available  at  a short 
notice.  The  cap.abilities  of  the  Chinese  as  to 
their  soldierly  qualities  m.ay  be  summed  up 
briefly.  The  history  of  Colonel  Gordon’s  small 
force  during  the  Taiping  rebellion  plainly  shows 
that  if  they  are  properly  armed,  tr.aincd,  and 
led  by  officers  enjoying  their  confidence,  they 
furnish  material  for  admirable  soldiers.  Fru- 
gal and  temperate,  hardy  and  enduring,  they 
undergo  hardships  .and  privations  without  com- 
plaint. With  men  like  Gordon  .and  Giquel  to 
lead  and  spur  them  on,  they  make  formid.able 
soldiers.  The  total  of  the  Chinese  army  may 
be  put  down  as  follows : 


Infantry 320,000 

Infantry  in  the  North-west 150,000 

Cavalry So.ooo 

Cavalry  in  the  North-west ao.ooo 

Artillery 20,000 

Artillery  in  the  North-west 10.000 


Total 600,000 


This  strength,  by  calling  out  the  braves,  can 
be  at  any  time  brought  to  a total  of  one  million 
men.  The  .army  of  the  north-west  is  now  re- 
ceiving reinforcements  from  the  south,  .and  a 
large  number  of  troops  will  be  massed  upon 
the  Mongolian  frontier  to  repel  any  attack  made 
in  that  quarter.  In  addition  to  the  above  force 
there  are  upon  the  inland  waters  of  the  empire 
about  two  thousand  small  sailing  gunboats,  each 
.armed  with  one  gun  and  manned  by  twenty-five 
or  thirty  men.  Their  discipline  is  lax,  but  their 
services  might  possibly  be  available  in  war  time. 
They  are  principally  employed  in  the  suppres- 
sion of  smuggling,  in  conveying  native  officials 
to  and  fro,  and  convoying  powder  and  warlike 
stores  into  the  interior.  Their  locomotion  is 
effected  by  a large  striped  blue  and  white  sail, 
and  also  twelve  or  more  oars,  or  long  sweeps. 
The  pay  of  these  men  is  very  small,  being  at 
the  rate  of  two  or  three  dollars  a month,  but 
this  is  eked  out  by  making  the  most  out  of  any 
unfortunate  th.at  comes  into  their  clutches.  -At 
every  lekin  (inland-tax)  station,  two  or  more  of 
the  boats  are  to  be  found,  to  aid  the  officer  in 
charge  in  his  collection. 

What  the  ultimate  position,  or  personnel,  of 
the  Chinese  army  m.ay  be  in  the  future,  if  drill- 
ed by  such  men  as  Colonel  Gordon,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  surmise;  but  there  is  no  doubt  of  the 
fact  that,  until  a uniform  method  of  arming, 
drilling,  and  general  equipment  is  established 
throughout  the  empire,  in  lieu  of  the  present 
system,  which  permits  each  viceroy  to  adopt 
his  own  ideas  of  military  matters,  the  Chinese 
army,  taken  as  a whole,  cannot  cope  with  Eu- 
ropean force.  Henry  D.  Woolke. 
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OPPORTUNITY. 

This  1 saw  once,  or  dreamed  it  in  a dream:  — 

A child  had  strayed  from  out  the  palace  gate 
Kar  up  a meadow  slope,  led  on  and  on 
By  butterflies,  or  floating  thistle-down. 

Till  now  he  played  close  on  a precipice, 

And  stretched  to  reach  the  rolling  globes  of  down 
As  they  sailed  out  across  the  dizzy  gorge. 

A laggard  saw  him  from  the  distant  road. 

And  thought,  “No  use  for  me  to  go — too  late; 

Had  I but  seen  him  ere  he  reached  the  verge. 

Or  if  it  h.ad  been  yesterday — just  there 
I stood,  and  flew  my  goshawk:  ’tis  too  late.” 

He  twirled  his  scarf,  sighed,  hummed  a foolish  tune. 

And  turned,  pitying  himself  without  a chance 
For  great  emprise,  and  idled  on  his  way. 

A whole  hour  passed:  the  daughter  ot  the  king 
Suddenly  saw  the  boy,  still  at  his  play, 

(For  every  blue-eyed  flower  had  smiled  its  best. 

And  beckoned,  nodding  to  him,  to  hold  him  back), 

And  flew  and  saved  him,  clasped  upon  her  heart. 

And  this  I saw,  or  dreamed  it  in  a dream:  — 

There  spread  a cloud  of  dust  along  a plain ; 

And  underneath  the  cloud,  or  in  it,  raged 
A furious  battle,  and  men  yelled,  and  swords 
Shocked  upon  swords  and  shields.  A prince’s  banner 
Wavered,  then  staggered  backward,  hemmed  by  foes. 

A craven  hung  along  the  battle's  edge. 

And  thought,  “Had  I a sword  of  keener  steel — 

That  blue  blade  that  the  king’s  son  bears, — but  this 
Blunt  thing — !”  he  snapt  and  flung  it  from  his  hand, 

And  lowering  crept  away  and  left  the  field. 

Then  came  the  king’s  son,  wounded,  sore  bestead. 

And  weaponless,  and  saw  the  broken  sword. 

And  ran  and  snatched  it,  and  with  battle -shout 
Lifted  afresh  he  hewed  his  enemy  down. 

And  saved  a great  cause  that  heroic  day.  E.  R.  SlLL. 


A STRANGE  CONFESSION. 


Chapter  V. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  jail  is  in 
the  rear  of  the  court-house.  The  south  wall  is  a 
few  feet  farther  south  than  the  line  of  the  cor- 
responding wall  of  the  court-house.  This  is  the 
strongest  county  prison  in  the  State,  and  is  so 
situated  as  to  be  rendered  a fortress  almost  im- 


penetrable, if  due  precaution  is  exercised.  It 
is  approached  by  a passage-way  some  thirty 
feet  wide,  between  the  court-house  .and  the  St 
James  Hotel.  On  the  north  side  of  the  court- 
house is  a narrower  passage.  Running  out  in 
a straight  line  from  the  rear  wall  of  the  court- 
house to  a fence  inclosing  the  back-y.ard  of  the 

hotel,  is  a wooden  wall,  close  planked  and  about 
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twelve  feet  high.  It  extends  in  a similar  man- 
ner northward  from  the  court-house,  thus  bar- 
ring on  both  sides  the  only  approaches  there 
are  to  the  jail.  Behind  this  wall  is  the  outer 
yard  of  the  jail.  In  the  wall  north  of  the  court- 
house is  a large  double  door,  seldom  opened. 
The  approach  to  it  is  rarely  used.  The  wall  on 
the  south  (next  the  hotel)  has  two  doors — one, 
rather  small,  for  persons,  and  the  other  for  wag- 
ons. The  prisoners  are  never  admitted  into 
the  outer  yard,  for  the  wall  inclosing  it  could 
not  have  been  intended  to  afford  security  of  any 
kind,  unless  to  prevent  the  passing  of  anything 
through  the  grated  windows  of  the  jail  by  per- 
sons outside. 

The  inner  court  of  the  jail,  in  which  the  kitch- 
en and  pump  are  situated,  and  where  the  pris- 
oners are  frequently  admitted  to  find  sunlight, 
is  upon  the  north  side  of  the  jail,  and  is  sur- 
rounded by  a high  brick  wall.  The  eastern 
wall  of  this  court  faces  the  rear  of  the  court- 
house, and  the  western  wall  forms  one  of  the 
four  sides  of  the  Big  Tank. 

There  are  four  entrances  to  the  jail  confines 
— the  main  entrance,  through  a hall  that  leads 
to  the  jailer’s  office ; a door  on  the  south  side, 
opening  into  the  jailer’s  apartments;  a heavy 
iron  door  that  communicates  between  the  inner 
court  and  the  outer  yard ; and  another  that  is 
never  used,  and  the  existence  of  which  is  known 
to  but  few.  This  door  fills  an  important  part 
in  this  history. 

Criminals  held  for  minor  offenses,  and  wom- 
en, and  insane  persons  awaiting  examination 
by  the  Commission  of  Lunacy,  are  placed  in 
the  large,  well  aired  compartments  in  the  sec- 
ond and  third  stories.  Those  charged  with  or 
found  guilty  of  graver  crimes  are  placed  in  one 
or  the  other  of  the  two  divisions  of  the  Tank. 
This  latter  is  a prison  of  remarkable  strength. 
It  is  divided  into  two  compartments — the  Little 
Tank  and  the  Big  Tank — separated  from  each 
other  by  a wall  about  thirty  feet  high,  that 
reaches  a roof  lighted  through  corrugated  glass 
set  in  iron.  The  walls  surrounding  the  whole 
are  made  of  brick,  and  are  thick  and  massive. 
Imbedded  in  the  center  of  the  walls,  and  run- 
ning their  entire  length  and  hight,  is  a network 
of  heavy  iron  bars,  crossed  and  riveted.  It 
would  require  a persistent  bombardment  with 
artillery  to  demolish  such  a wall ; for,  if  the 
brick  should  be  thrown  down,  the  iron  would 
stand. 

Both  the  Little  Tank  and  the  Big  Tank  are 
arranged  on  the  same  plan.  The  former  con- 
tains four  cells,  and  the  latter,  fifteen.  The  de- 
scription of  one  will  apply  to  the  other,  with  the 
exception  of  this  difference  in  the  number  of 
cells.  Those  under  charge  of  murder,  horse- 


thieving,  or  rape  are  assigned  to  the  Little 
Tank.  The  four  cells  in  this  are  in  two  rows, 
back  to  back,  the  rows  being  separated  by  a 
narrow  passage  (for  ventilation  and  drainage), 
strongly  grated  above  and  at  either  end.  The 
cells  are  eight  feet  by  nine,  seven  and  a half 
feet  high,  and  are  covered  with  heavy  granite 
slabs.  In  the  rear  wall  of  each  is  a small  grat- 
ing, to  admit  air.  The  doors  are  made  of  heavy 
plate -iron,  doubled  and  securely  riveted.  In 
the  upper  part  of  each  door  is  a small  wicket, 
that  closes  with  an  iron  shutter  opening  out- 
ward and  barred  on  the  exterior.  Sometimes 
a prisoner  is  favored  by  being  allowed  to  at- 
tach a string  to  this  shutter,  that  he  may  close 
it  at  his  will.  When  once  closed,  he  can  not 
open  it.  Surrounding  the  group  of  ceils  is  a 
wide  passage.  Prisoners  are  generally  permit- 
ted to  exercise  in  this  area,  but  are  always  lock- 
ed in  their  cells  at  five  o’clock  in  the  afternoon, 
when  supper  is  served. 

Each  Tank  has  a door  communicating  with 
the  jailer's  office.  These  doors  are  secured  by 
a heavy  grating  that  opens  inward  upon  the 
Tank,  and  a solid  plate-iron  door  that  opens 
into  the  office.  Neither  Tank  has  a window. 

In  the  arrangement  of  this  costly  and  secure 
prison  there  is  a single  defect — another  door 
in  the  Little  Tank,  a superfluous  and  unneces- 
sary thing.  This  is  the  door  that  is  never  used. 
The  wooden  wall  that  blocks  the  entrance  to 
the  outer  yard  of  the  jail  is  but  a portion  of  a 
wall  that  runs  almost  entirely  around  the  jail. 
Tanks,  and  court,  the  only  discontinuation  of  it 
being  the  court-house  waU. 

The  court-house  and  jail  run  back  in  the  di- 
rection of  Market  Street  about  half  the  depth 
of  the  block.  The  wooden  wall  behind  the  jail 
forms  the  rear  inclosing  fence  of  several  yards, 
belonging  to  cottages  facing  on  Market  Street 

One  more  fact  must  be  mentioned  as  show- 
ing the  absurdity  of  an  attack  upon  the  jail 
The  court-house  is  two  stories  in  hight  To 
each  story  there  are  eight  windows  looking 
down  upon  the  approaches  to  the  jaiL  These 
windows  are  provided  with  iron  shutters.  Four 
men,  armed  with  rifles,  could  have  been  sta- 
tioned at  each  of  the  thirty-two  windows.  Fur- 
thermore, the  windows  of  the  St.  James  Hotel 
could  have  been  similarly  filled  with  men ; and 
in  addition  to  all  this,  armed  defenders  could 
have  occupied  the  windows  of  the  jail  that 
peered  over  the  wall,  and  could  have  swarmed 
behind  the  parapet  of  the  jail. 

Taking  all  these  facts  into  consideration,  it 
is  not  idle  to  assert  that  it  would  have  required 
extraordinary  strength  and  determination  to 
make  the  jail  disgorge  in  open  fight 

But  there  was  another  way  of  doing  it. 
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Chapter  VI. 

Where  the  common  rabble,  armed  with  stones 
and  axes,  will  succumb  to  organized  resistance, 
the  cool  foresight  and  calm  resolution  of  the 
better  element,  when  it  engages  with  the  rabble 
in  the  accomplishing  of  a purpose,  presents  an 
appalling  picture.  The  latter  uses  the  former 
as  a tool.  There  is  a twinge  of  conscience,  a 
neiwousness  resulting  from  revolting  manhood, 
that  causes  the  finger  to  tremble  which  pulls  the 
trigger  on  a dauntless  breast,  actuated  in  de- 
sign by  an  honest  desire  to  make  crime  a ter- 
ror— to  invest  it  with  horrors  that  the  scaffold 
renders  comparatively  tame.  Summary  pun- 
ishment is  more  effective  as  example  than  that 
bom  of  the  slow  incubation  of  the  law.  The 
law  is  the  servant  of  society.  As  such,  it  may 
be  betrayed,  cheated,  bribed.  This  is  a possi- 
bility inseparable  from  a condition  of  servitude. 
The  master  lays  down  rules  by  which  the  serv- 
ant is  to  be  guided.  When  great  urgency  is 
required,  he  thrusts  the  servant  aside  and  does 
the  work  himself,  because  it  is  bis  own  affair, 
concerning  him  vitally. 

The  officers  of  the  law  had,  on  this  occa- 
sion, arrayed  against  them  a far  more  danger- 
ous element  than  bravery.  It  was  cunning. 
They  did  not  dream  of  that ; for  who  ever  knew 
a mob  that  displayed  cunning  1 It  is  a flood, 
rushing  hlindly  on,  crushing,  drowning,  sweep- 
ing away,  until  stopped  and  hurled  back  upon 
itself  by  a mountain;  depending  alone  upon  its 
momentum. 

It  was  about  noon  that  Casserly  found  him- 
self powerless.  He  was  compelled  to  admit  it. 
With  that  self-consciousness  of  superior  pow- 
er that  raises  up  a commander,  Casserly  felt 
his  strength,  and  assumed  control  of  the  de- 
fense. It  is  true  that  the  Sheriff  w.as  the  proper 
guardian  of  the  jail;  but,  though  a man  of  suf- 
ficient nerve  for  ordinary  occasions,  he  was  in- 
ferior to  Casserly  in  qualifications  for  general- 
ship. He  cheerfully,  therefore,  phiced  himself 
and  his  twenty  deputies  at  Casserly’s  command. 
The  captain  of  the  military  company  did  not 
even  ask  a question  as  to  Casserly’s  authority 
when  ordered  to  guard  the  approaches  to  the 
jail. 

Casserly  had  attempted  to  disperse  a second 
mass-meeting,  held  at  the  comer  of  First  and 
Santa  Clara  Streets.  He  knew  that  many  were 
armed.  Indignation  and  excitement  ran  at  a 
high  pitch,  increasing  with  the  mob.  Casserly 
burst  into  this  crowd,  scattered  the  men  right 
and  left,  and  plowed  his  way  through  the  stormy' 
sea  of  humanity,  ordering  the  rioters  to  leave. 
But  it  had  no  effect.  Not  a hand  was  laid  upon 


him,  for  he  was  feared.  He  pushed  a speaker 
from  a box,  and  mounted  it. 

“Go  to  your  homes!”  he  shouted.  “I  prom- 
ise you  that  Howard  shall  receive  the  full  pen- 
alty of  the  law.  What  are  you  about  to  do? 

Are  you  devils,  or  men?  If  there’s  a brave 
man  in  this  crowd,  1 challenge  him  to  mount 
this  box  and  stand  beside  me,  my  companion 
in  the  preserv  ation  of  the  pe.ice.” 

Not  a man  moved.  All  remained  sullen. 

“Then,  if  you  are  cowards,  there  may  be 
some  honest  men  among  you.  I will  give  the 
first  honest  man  one  minute  to  start  for  his 
home.” 

He  held  his  watch  in  his  hand.  A half  min- 
ute rolled  by.  No  one  stirred. 

“A  half  minute  has  gone.” 

The  second-hand  rapidly  marked  thirty  sec- 
onds more.  Still  no  one  moved. 

“You  are  a set  of  cowards  and  outlaws.  In 
five  minutes  I will  charge  you  with  the  militia, 
twenty  sheriffs,  and  thirty  policemen.  I give 
you  fair  warning.  There's  not  a blank  cartridge 
in  the  lot.” 

This  caused  a howl  of  mingled  curses  and 
hisses  to  rise  from  the  mob.  Casserly’s  posi- 
tion w.as  perilous.  He  choked  down  his  choler 
and  chagrin,  descended  from  the  box,  and 
slipped  away. 

Then  it  was  that  Casserly  saw  he  was  power- 
less on  the  street  He  would  immediately  con- 
centrate at  the  jail,  and,  armed  and  intrenched, 
defy  the  mob,  were  it  ten  thousand  strong. 

During  this  time  the  unusually  large  force  of 
policemen  had  not  been  idle.  The  majority 
were  men  who  had  never  served  in  that  capa- 
city, and  were,  consequently,  more  zealous  than 
prudent.  They  mingled  with  the  mob  in  sets 
of  four.  Several  times  had  they  attempted  the 
arrest  of  the  more  turbulent  individuals  of  the 
riot,  but  as  often  were  their  prisoners  rescued. 

Shortly  after  Casserly  left  the  box,  two  sharp 
taps  of  the  fire-bell  were  heard.  Every  police- 
man suddenly  disappeared.  It  was  the  signal 
to  concentrate. 

Tlien  Casserly  resorted  to  a ruse  that  de- 
serv-ed  success.  If  he  could  introduce  a suffi- 
cient counter  excitement  there  was  a possibility 
that  by  the  time  it  should  die  away  the  spirit 
of  outlawry  would  have  had  its  back  broken.  He 
sent  a man  to  a bam  near  Market  Plaza,  with 
instructions  to  fire  it.  The  bam  was  dry  and 
inflammable.  In  a short  time  dense  volumes 
of  smoke  were  seen  in  that  quarter  of  the  city. 

Market  Plaza  is  about  as  far  from  Santa  Clara 
Street  on  the  south  as  is  the  jail  on  the  north. 

The  fire-alarm  was  sounded,  and  the  engines 
tore  noisily  through  the  streets,  deadening  the 
clamor  of  the  mob.  There  was  a momentary  ,l^ 
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wavering  of  the  crowd,  and  a few  boys  left  for 
the  scene  of  the  lire,  but  the  ruse  failed;  the 
mob  coulil  not  be  diverted  from  its  object. 

In  his  heart,  Casserly  did  not  wish  to  avert 
the  attack.  When  he  threatened  a charge,  it 
was  far  from  his  intention  to  make  one,  and 
thus  precipitate  a collision  in  which  the  law 
would  be  the  aggressor.  He  felt  perfectly  se- 
cure: and  it  was  only  an  over-estimate  of  his 
power  that  h.ad  led  him  into  the  error  of  think- 
ing to  intimidate  the  mob,  and  quell  the  riot  in 
its  incipiency.  His  grounds  for  security  were 
these:  In  addition  to  the  militia  (a  company 
numbering  some  si.xty  men),  the  deputies,  and 
the  policemen,  there  were  many  volunteers,  in- 
cluding nearly  all  the  city  and  county  oliicials ; 
and  the  constables  h.ad  multiplied  themselves, 
after  the  manner  of  certain  infusoria.  In  this  w.ay 
there  were  about  three  hundred  men  gathered 
together  to  protect  the  jail — all  fully  armed  with 
rifles,  shotguns,  or  revolvers.  With  the  e.xcep- 
tion  of  a few  bl.ank-loaded  guns  held  con- 
venient, each  barrel  of  every  shotgun  was 
loaded  with  three  and  a halfdr.achms  of  powder 
and  twenty  buckshot — loaded  to  kill.  At  close 
range  the  shotgun  is  the  most  deadly  of  weap- 
ons. Suppose,  then  f reasoned  Casserly),  that 
by  some  improbable  turn  of  events  the  mob, 
numbering  nearly  two  thousand,  should  over- 
power the  resistance,  wh.at  would  result.’  Noth- 
ing. The  outer  wall  might  be  torn  down,  the 
jail  might  be  invaded,  but  the  impregnability 
of  the  Tank  was  an  insurmountable  obstacle. 
No  axe,  nor  sledge-hammer,  nor  crowbar,  nor 
file  could  effect  an  entrance  to  this  stronghold. 
There  would  be  no  time  to  employ  blasting- 
powder.  But  might  not  the  jailer  be  robbed 
of  his  keys?  Certainly  not;  for  Casserly  had 
taken  charge  of  them,  and  concealed  them. 
He  had  cause  afterward  to  regret  this,  as  the 
sequel  will  show.  Thoughtful  as  he  was,  he 
could  not  foresee  everything. 

The  mob  soon  found  itself  moving  by  im- 
pulse upon  the  jail.  Strange  to  say,  although 
it  had  no  plan,  no  organization,  it  was'  control- 
led and  sustained  by  a few  stem  men,  who,  by 
going  hither  and  thither,  assiduously  aggravat- 
ed the  spirit  of  outlawry  that  animated  nearly 
ever)-  breast.  The  mob  h.ad  no  plan,  but  it  h.ad 
an  object — to  take  the  prisoner  from  his  cell, 
and  hang  him.  This  lack  of  preparation  and 
organization  was  not  accidental,  as  will  present- 
ly appear. 

The  mob  rolled  along  First  .Street  toward  the 
jail,  with  shouts,  cries,  and  curses.  It  main- 
tained solidity,  as  contact  sustained  courage. 
When  it  arrived  at  the  court-house,  everything 
seemed  deserted,  and  nothing  appeared  to  pre- 
vent a consummation  of  the  deed.  Neverthe- 


less, a few  knowing  persons  detected  one  sus- 
picious circumstance.  The  great  iron  sliding- 
doors  at  the  entrance  to  the  court-house  were 
drawn  .and  barred.  The  thirty-two  windows — 
and  especially  the  sixteen  on  the  side  next  the 
hotel — had  their  iron  shutters  nearly  closed, 
leaving  ,an  opening  only  a few-  inches  wide. 
Through  these  interstices  nothing  could  be 
seen  in  the  d.arkness  of  the  interior.  The 
building  was  wrapped  in  gloomy  silence— an 
unusual  occurrence,  and  one  th.at  boded  dan- 
ger. 

All  the  attention  of  the  mob  was  directed  to 
the  passage  between  the  hotel  and  the  court- 
house, for  the  reason  that  it  was  the  w ider  and 
the  first  arrived  at. 

With  the  exception  of  a sp.ace  of  sufticient 
width  to  admit  a carriage,  there  are  chains 
stretched,  from  post  to  post,  across  the  entrance 
to  this  passage.  They  were  probably  placed 
there  to  protect  the  grass  and  shrubber)-  occu- 
p\  ing  the  ground  not  taken  by  the  graveled 
drive.  Now,  that  portion  of  the  chain  fence, 
always  left  open  for  carriages,  was  on  this  par- 
ticular d.ay  closed.  This  fence  was  by  no 
means  a trifling  obstacle  to  the  mob.  There 
were  two  chains,  one  below  and  the  other  above, 
the  upper  chain  striking  a man’s  leg  just  above 
the  knee.  The  chains  were  not  stretched  taut, 
but  hung  rather  loose,  making  a treacherous 
object  over  which  to  step,  especially  if  the  least 
h.aste  should  be  exercised.  The  posts  were 
large,  and  were  sunk  deep  in  the  ground, 
which  is  paved  with  asphaltum,  and  the  chains 
were  strong. 

The  mob  h.alted  in  front  of  the  court-house, 
and  endeavored  to  organize,  but  no  le.ader 
showed  himself.  After  some  minutes  of  loud 
talking,  and  hurr)-ing  to  and  fro,  about  sevent)' 
men,  armed  with  axes,  formed  in  front  of  the 
fence  of  chains. 

Then  the  great  iron  door  opened  sufficiently 
to  permit  one  man  to  pass  out.  Casserly  ad- 
vanced alone  and  undaunted.  He  crossed  the 
broad  stone  floor,  shaded  by  the  stately  Co- 
rinthian columns  of  the  piazza,  descended  the 
steps  half  w.ay,  and  stood  upon  the  granite  land- 
ing there.  He  removed  his  h.at,  and  raised  his 
right  hand  high  above  his  head,  palm  outward. 
This  gesture  and  pose,  in  which  res|>ect  was  in- 
dicated by  the  bared  he.ad,  and  attention  de- 
ntanded  by  the  uplifted  arm,  sent  silence 
through  the  crowd. 

“Men,"  said  Casserly,  his  voice  penetrating 
to  the  farthest  limits  of  the  densely  packed 
throng,  deep,  powerful,  and  deliberate,  “you  are 
. about  to  attempt. . .a  deed. . .of  violence  .md 
bloodshed.  Are  you...m.ad?  You  would... 
vindicate  justice  by . ..trampling  it.  ..under  foot. 
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Leave  the  law ...  to  take  its  course.  I speak  to 
you ...  as  a friend.  And  I give ...  this .. . solemn 
. . .warning. . .once. . .and  for  all : That  if  you 
enter. . .that  pass.age. . .the  roof  of  yonder  jail 
. . .and  these  sixteen  windows. . .will  pour  down 
upon  you. . .volleys  of  leaden  death . . . that  will 
strew  the  ground . . . with  your . . . dead  bodies . . . 
and  render. . .your  firesides  desolate . . . and  your 
children. . .fatherless.  Heed  that  warning.  Go 
quietly ...  to  your  homes.  1 f you . . . disregard  it 
. . .God  have  mercy ...  on  you ! I will  do . . . my 
duty.” 

Having  finished,  he  watched  the  effect.  An 
awful  silence  followed. 

At  this  moment,  when  the  conflict  might 
have  been  averted,  and  when  order  seemed 
about  to  be  restored,  a man  was  seen  running 
along  the  street,  bearing  aloft  a large  piece  of 
canvas,  stretched  upon  a frame.  The  profound 
silence  that  prevailed  .allowed  his  voice  to  ring 
through  the  throng  like  a bell,  as  he  shouted : 

“Read!  read!  read!” 

All  eyes  were  turned  upon  him.  The  can- 
vas bore  this  startling  announcement,  in  large 
letters,  daubed  h.astily  with  a marking -brush — 
coming  from  none  knew  what  source,  nor  by 
w hose  authority : 

“A/  tiine  strokes 
of  the  Fire- bell 
Hosvard  suill  be  hanj;ed." 

The  man  continued  to  shout;  “At  nine  strokes 
he  will  be  hanged  ! Read ! read ! At  nine 
strokes!  Hanged!  hanged!” 

What  did  it  mean.^  I’erh.aps  nothing.  Men 
stared  at  it.  Many  shuddered.  There  stood 
the  Jail,  and  in  it  was  the  murderer.  The  mob 
had  only  this  to  do : to  crush  the  shell,  take  out 
the  kernel,  and  roast  it.  Perhaps  the  notice 
was  intended  to  impart  zest  to  the  undertaking, 
to  pour  oil  upon  the  fire  that  was  threatened 
with  being  smothered  by  Casserly’s  broad  hand. 
The  man  was  surrounded. 

“What  do  you  mean?”  was  breathlessly  asked 
by  a hundred  voices. 

“Read!  read!" 

He  said  nothing  else.  Casserly’s  counte- 
nance betrayed  the  deepest  astonishment.  He 
stood  as  if  petrified,  yet  his  mind  was  actively 
searching  the  darkness  for  a solution  of  the 
mystery.  It  would  have  been  utterly  useless 
for  him  to  attempt  the  capture  of  this  man,  who 
w.as  buried  and  crushed  by  the  crowd  that  pack- 
ed around  him. 

While  attention  w.as  thus  diverted  from  Cas- 
serly,  a man  with  a furtive,  frightened  look, 
panting,  exhausted,  and  covered  with  perspira- 
tion, tunneled  his  way  a short  distance  toward 


Casserly.  Finding  that  he  could  proceed  no 
farther,  he  picked  up  a small  stone,  wrapped  a 
narrow  strip  of  paper  around  it,  inclosed  this  in 
a larger  piece,  making  the  whole  firm  and  solid, 
and  threw  the  ball  .at  Casserly.  It  struck  one 
of  the  stone  steps  behind  Casserly,  and  bound- 
ed to  his  feet.  At  first  he  thought  it  was  a mis- 
sile, but  the  fact  that  a paper  ball  should  strike 
with  such  force  attracted  his  attention,  and  he 
picked  it  up.  He  removed  the  outer  covering, 
secured  the  narrow  slip,  and  read  the  following, 
written  hastily  with  a pencil ; 

“ Keep  them  .at  Ixty  thirty  minutes  longer.  If  neces- 
s.ary,  give  them  .a  volley  of  hl.tnk  c.artritlges.  Above  .all, 
we  warn  you,  in  the  n.ame  of  the  people,  not  to  harm  a 
hair  of  their  heads.  If  they  crowd  past  you.  let  them 
atuick  the  jail ; you  know  it  can’t  l>c  broken  open.  By 
that  lime  we  will  come  to  your  assistance. 

"A  IlUNDKim  C'lrizE.vs." 


Casserly  was  sore  perplexed  at  the  appear- 
ance of  the  mysterious  notice:  he  was  troubled 
at  reading  the  note.  He  w.as  in  utter  ignorance 
as  to  who  was  the  sender,  and  why  it  was  sent. 

His  anxiety  amounted  .almost  to  desp.air.  Was 
it  a trick?  The  Jail  certainly  was  strong  enough 
to  resist  an  attack ; and,  after  all,  it  would  be 
terrible  to  sacrifice  human  life  in. the  manner 
contemplated  by  him.  If  it  was  a snare,  what 
was  to  be  gained?  The  note  said,  “It  can’t  be 
broken  o[>en.”  No  one  w.as  more  fully  aware  of 
that  fact  than  Casserly,  and  the  strength  of  the 
Jail  was  incre.ased  a hundred  fold  by  C.asserly’s 
muskets. 

He  turned,  and  disappeared  through  the  door, 
which  closed  behind  him,  swallowing  him  up. 

Then  he  reflected  seriously.  Perhaps  the  note 
came  from  friends,  who  were  org.anizing ; but 
why  w.as  no  name  signed?  He  saw  that  his  po- 
sition w.as  a grave  one.  He  resolved  to  follow 
the  advice  of  the  note  to  this  extent ; he  would 
fire  blank  volleys,  and,  if  th.at  failed,  he  would 
occupy  the  windows  in  the  rear  of  the  court- 
house, and  with  powder  and  ball  prevent  the 
demolition  of  the  Jail.  For  (He  reasoned),  .ad- 
mit that  the  man  is  deserx  ing  of  death,  is  that 
a circumstance  to  be  t.aken  into  account  in  this 
emergency?  No.  The  grand  idea,  that  pre- 
ponderated against  all  others,  w.as  the  preven- 
tion of  .an  outrage  upon  the  sanctity  of  the  law. 
Casserly  w.as  a conscientious  officer — if,  in  all 
truth,  there  is  such  a thing.  There  is  no  popu- 
lar idea  so  erroneous  as  that  an  officer  of  the 
law  is  the  servant  of  the  people.  He  is  the  un- 
der-servant of  the  law,  which  is  the  real  servant 
of  the  people.  In  other  words,  he  is  a blood- 
hound employed  by  the  law.  The  law  is  Just ; 
it  is  the  concentr,ated  wisdom  of  ages.  Sitting 
only  in  Judgment,  not  in  condemnation — scarch- 
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ing  neither  for  crime  nor  for  virtue,  but  waiting 
patiently  until  it  shall  be  called  upon  to  decide 
what  is  right  and  what  is  wrong — it  scorns  to 
be  called  by  any  other  name  than  Justice,  lie- 
tween  the  law  and  its  minister  there  is  this  dif- 
ference : the  law  presumes  innocence  till  guilt 
is  proved ; the  officer  acts  on  the  presumption 
of  guilt  till  innocence  is  established.  The  law 
is  the  theory ; the  officer  is  the  practice.  Why 
is  this?  The  answer  is  simple : the  law  is  wise, 
the  officer  is  something  less — he  is  merely  hu- 
man ; the  one  has  intelligence,  the  other  a 
heart;  the  one  is  devoid  of  pride  and  vanity, 
the  breast  of  the  other  rankles  with  these  in- 
firmities. The  officer,  being  less  honest  than 
the  law,  betrays  it  to  society  and  his  own  van- 
ity. It  is  pride  that  leads  him  to  seek  convic- 
tion rather  than  Justice.  The  modern  district- 
attorney  is  the  most  striking  example  of  this 
incongruity  between  the  name  and  the  thing, 
the  idea  and  the  reality.  He  draws  his  salarj' 
in  the  name  of  Justice,  but  secretly  looks  upon 
it  as  blood-money.  But  the  officer’s  aim  is  to 
hang  according  to  law.  In  this  lies  his  pride, 
and  to  this  end  will  he  exert  his  energies.  Con- 
sequently, although  he  will  preserve  a malefac- 
tor from  the  jaws  of  a hungry  mob,  he  will  the 
next  moment  cheerfully  adjust  the  hangman’s 
noose  under  a proper  judicial  edict. 

Some  time  was  required  to  relieve  the  mob 
of  the  dampening  effect  of  Casserly’s  terrible 
warning  and  the  surprise  of  the  mysterious  no- 
tice, and  it  saw  death  lurking  behind  the  iron 
shutters  of  the  sixteen  windows.  The  moments 
flew  rapidly.  The  air  seemed  stifling  with  the 
sickening  odor  of  warm  blood.  The  advance 
was  finally  made  upon  the  fence  of  chains.  The 
upper  front  window  was  flung  wide  open,  and 
Casserly  again  appeared  to  give  a final  warn- 
ing; but  before  he  had  time  to  utter  a word,  a 
shot  was  fired  from  below,  full  at  his  breast. 
It  was  the  first  shot  of  the  conflict.  The  ball 
struck  that  side  of  the  double  shutter  that 
opened  toward  the  jail,  glanced  upward,  and 
buried  itself  in  Uie  window-casing,  leaving  an 
elongated  grayish  spot  on  the  iron  shutter.  It 
had  passed  within  six  inches  of  Casserly’s  head. 
It  was  too  late  to  say  anything  more.  Casserly 
closed  the  shutter.  The  battle  had  opened. 

The  cowardly  shot  and  Casserly’s  retreat  had 
the  effect  of  counteracting  all  hesitancy  on  the 
part  of  the  mob,  which  yelled  wildly,  and  which 
began  to  condense  and  to  press  forward.  The 
men  with  a.xes  occupied  the  front,  but  their 
ranks  had  been  decimated  by  Casserly’s  im- 
pressive warning ; their  places,  however,  were 
immediately  filled  by  men  armed  with  all  man- 
ner of  strange  weapons,  snatched  hastily  here 
and  there.  The  gradual  rising  of  excitement 


and  the  increasing  noise  showed  that  the  lion 
had  couched  to  spring.  The  front  advanced, 
pushed  from  behind,  furious,  loud,  and  blood- 
thirsty. The  chains  were  reached.  Forty  or 
fifty  men  attempted  to  step  over,  but  the  crowd- 
ing from  the  rear  caused  some  of  them  to  lose 
their  balance,  and  others  tumbled  over  them, 
tripped  to  the  ground ; the  crowd  pressed  on, 
not  allowing  sufficient  time  for  those  in  front  to 
clear  the  treacherous  barrier  of  chains. 

At  this  moment,  when  this  unforeseen  acci- 
dent had  caused  some  confusion  to  arise,  a pa- 
per ball  suddenly  flew  from  the  window  that 
Casserly  had  recently  vacated,  struck  the  hotel, 
bounded  into  a small  tree  near  the  barrier,  and 
fell  at  the  feet  of  the  mob. 

“ I wonder  what  this  is,”  said  a rioter,  stoop- 
ing to  pick  it  up. 

His  hand  had  not  reached  it  when  there  came 
a terrific  crash  from  the  sixteen  windows ; the 
paper  ball  was  a signal.  Casserly  had  poured 
his  fire  into  the  mob.  The  effect  was  wonder- 
ful : the  mob  fell  back  upon  itself,  crushing  and 
grinding,  howling,  cursing,  and  paralyzed  with 
terror ; the  wildest  confusion  reigned. 

Presently,  however,  it  was  discovered  that 
not  a man  had  received  a scratch.  Many  who 
were  fleeing  in  wild  dismay  checked  their  flight. 
After  some  delay  order  was  restored ; but  there 
was  an  absence  of  that  reckless  and  fearful  de- 
termination that  had  heretofore  characterized 
the  attack.  Men  sustained  and  encouraged  one 
another  by  incendiary  utterances.  The  crowd, 
which  had  been  scattered  over  a large  area,  em- 
bracing the  greater  part  of  First  Street,  between 
St.  John  and  St.  James,  again  began  to  assume 
close  order  and  to  concentrate  toward  the  front. 
One  man,  who  had  dropped  his  axe,  more  har- 
dy than  the  others,  advanced  stealthily  to  re- 
cover it ; but  a single  shot,  the  ball  from  which 
struck  the  pavement  at  his  feet,  caused  him  to 
beat  a hasty  retreat.  The  shot  was  aimed  to 
miss. 

Then  came  a reaction — one  quite  natural,  and 
that  might  have  been  expected.  The  terror  in- 
spired by  the  blank  volley  gradually  gave  way 
to  anger.  The  idea  diffused  itself  that  Casser- 
ly was  endeavoring  to  frighten  men  as  he  would 
children.  Manhood  rebelled  against  such  in- 
dignity. The  impression  took  root  that  Casser- 
ly dared  not  fire  upon  them ; that  the  stake  for 
which  he  played  did  not  warrant  a wholesale 
slaughter.  Casserly  knew  the  man  was  guilty, 
and  that  he  deserved  to  suffer  the  direst  ven- 
geance of  outraged  society.  Casserly  was  but 
as  other  men ; he  also  had  a home,  was  an  in- 
teger of  society ; he  should  naturally  concur  in 
steps  taken  to  remove  a cancer  from  the  body 
politic.  Therefore,  while,  for  the  sake  of  de- 
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cency,  he  ostentatiously  interposed  his  opposi- 
tion to  irregular  chastisement  for  a heinous 
crime,  he  must  at  heart  have  sympathized  with 
this  movement,  which  met  no  hinderance  else- 
where. By  this  course  of  reasoning,  the  mob 
was  led  into  a serious  error. 

The  crowd  again  bubbled  and  seethed,  its 
venom  returned.  Much  valuable  time  had  al- 
ready been  lost. 

T wo  men  were  standing  in  St.  J ames  Square, 
anxiously  watching  the  result  of  the  attack,  and 
pale  with  expectation.  One  of  these  was  Judge 
Simon.  He  remarked  to  his  companion  ' 
“They  are  preparing  to  renew  the  attack.” 
“It  is  terrible !” 

“ See ! They  are  advancing  again.” 

“My  God!” 

“Casserly  will  shoot  them  down  like  dogs.” 
“Do  you  think  so?” 

“ I know  it.” 

They  stood  thus,  painfully  absorbed  in  the 
preparations  for  the  second  advance.  Suddenly 
Judge  Simon  violently  started,  the  pallor  of  his 
cheeks  changing  to  the  hue  of  death. 

“Listen,”  he  said,  hardly  above  a whisper. 
“What  is  it?” 

“One.” 

“One  what?” 

“Two.  The  fire-bell.” 

“What  can  it  mean?” 

“Three.  Hush.” 

“ Must  be  another  ruse  of  Casserly's.” 

“ F our.  Perhaps.” 

“Maybe  they  have  stolen  Howard  from  the 
jail — ” 

“Five.” 

“ — and  hanged  him — ” 

“Six.” 

“ — as  the  notice  said.” 

“Seven.” 

“That’s  only  six.” 

“Seven,  I tell  you!  Eight.” 

“My  God!  What  is  it?" 

“Nine.” 

They  waited  in  breathless  silence  for  another 
stroke.  They  listened  in  vain.  Had  Casserly 
in  reality  acted  on  the  notice,  and,  to  mislead 
the  mob,  sounded  the  alarm  that  tolled  the 
death  of  Howard?  The  alarm  had  risen  above 
the  tumult  of  the  riot.  The  mob  was  stupefied, 
but  uncertain.  It  groped  in  the  dark,  fearing 
treachery,  yet  hopeful  that  the  bell  had  clanged 
out  the  alarum  of  the  people’s  vengeance.  A 
loud  cheering  was  heard  in  the  direction  of 
Santa  Clara  Street.  It  flew  from  mouth  to 
mouth,  entered  the  mob,  and  was  there  taken 
up  and  swelled  a thousand  fold.  It  scattered 
the  mob  like  a fire-brand  among  wolves.  The 
attack  was  abandoned,  and  the  cry  went  up 


up  from  two  thousand  voices:  “The  murderer 
is  dead !” 

All  eyes  were  turned  upon  a ghastly  specta- 
cle, that  displayed  its  hideousness  under  the 
very  eyes  of  the  riot.  A body  swung  by  the 
neck  from  a beam  that  ran  out  horizontally  from 
the  ridge  of  the  roof  of  the  old  San  Josd  The- 
ater. This  building  is  situated  on  First  Street, 
near  the  comer  of  St.  James.  It  is  an  old  bara- 
like  wooden  building,  erected  about  twenty-five 
years  ago  by  James  Stark,  the  actor.  It  was 
the  first  theater  built  in  San  Jos^.  It  was  a 
famous  place  of  amusement  in  bygone  days, 
and  many  actors  of  renown  have  trod  its  rat- 
tling boards.  It  is  now  used  for  a carriage  fac- 
tory. The  old  planks  are  overlapped — the  way 
in  which  houses  were  built  in  early  days — and 
in  some  places  they  are  warped  and  twisted 
with  age.  It  is  not  more  than  three  or  four 
hundred  yards  from  the  court-house.  Hence, 
the  body,  that  swung  so  limp  and  helpless,  was 
in  plain  view  of  the  mob,  which  rushed  pell- 
mell  to  the  scene. 

There  it  hung,  slowly  turning  from  side  to 
side.  The  head  and  face  were  entirely  con- 
cealed by  a cap,  or  cowl.  The  body  was  neat- 
ly dressed  in  black.  A rope  was  wrapped 
around  the  legs,  and  the  arms  were  pinioned 
to  the  sides  by  another  rope  that  encircled  the 
body  several  times.  Two  placards  were  at- 
tached to  it — one  upon  the  breast  and  the  oth- 
er upon  the  back.  They  were  made  of  large 
pieces  of  white  pasteboard,  with  irregular  let- 
ters daubed  upon  them,  large  enough  to  be  read 
a considerable  distance,  and  each  bearing  this 
notice : 

“Hoivard,  the  Woman- Murderer" 

The  placard  upon  the  back  was  secured  by  a 
string  passed  through  the  upper  edge,  the  loop 
being  thrown  around  the  neck.  That  upon  the 
breast  was  differently  attached,  and  in  a man- 
ner so  cruel,  so  revolting,  that  upon  seeing  the 
sickening  spectacle  a shudder  ran  through  the 
crowd.  It  was  pinned  to  the  breast  with  a 
hunters  knife,  driven  straight  in  to  the  hilt. 

At  the  moment  when  Judge  Simon's  com- 
panion suggested  that  the  sounding  of  the  bell 
was  Casserly’s  ruse,  the  latter  remarked  to  a 
friend ; 

“ That  is  very  strange.” 

“It  is.” 

“It  must  be  somebody’s  ruse  to  draw  of  the 
mob.” 

The  man  looked  knowingly  at  Casserly,  and 
said:  “I  suppose  you  did  it.” 

“I  did  not.” 
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Casserly  heard  the  cheering,  and  his  heart 
sank  as  the  cry  arose  that  the  murderer  was 
dead.  He  was  greatly  alarmed  when  he  saw 
the  crowd  melting  away,  and  his  doubt  chang- 
ed to  certainty  when  a man  came  running  back 
from  the  crowd  in  front  of  the  hanging  body, 
and  gave  Casserly  the  news.  It  was  a terrible 
surprise,  though  he  was  almost  prepared  to 
hear  it. 

liut  after  reflecting  a moment,  Casserly’s 
face  brightened.  All  was  confusion  in  the 
court-house.  The  guard  had  abandoned  the 
windows,  and  flocked  around  their  leader,  who 
said : 

“Somebody  has  fooled  the  mob.” 

“How?” 

“I'll  bet  a hundred  dollars  it's  a stuffed  fig- 
ure.” 

This  set  them  all  to  thinking. 

“I’ll  bet  another  hundred  dollars,”  con- 
tinued Casserly,  “that  Howard  is  in  the  Little 
Tank.” 

This  was  a doubt  easily  set  at  rest.  Casser- 
ly proceeded  to  the  jail.  On  being  admitted, 
he  asked  the  jailer  hurriedly ; 

“Where's  Howard?” 

The  jailer,  evidently  surjirised,  replied  : 
“Why,  in  the  Tank.” 

“Are  you  sure?” 

“Certainly.” 

Casserly  unconsciously  drew  a deep  breath, 
greatly  relieved. 

“Do  you  know,”  he  asked  the  j.ailer,  “that  it 
is  reported  he  is  hanged?" 

“No.” 

“A  man  has  just  told  me  that  he  'saw  the 
body.” 

“Impossible.  But  let’s  go  into  the  Tank,  and 
see.” 

Casserly  retraced  his  footsteps  into  the  court- 
house, procured  the  keys,  and  returned. 

Before  opening  the  door  of  the  Tank  he  ask- 
ed, as  if  desirous  of  leaving  no  possible  room 
for  doubt : 

“Did  you  hear  any  unusu.al  noise  in  the 
Tank?” 

“I  heard  him  c.all  out  once,  and  would  have 
opened  the  door,  but  you  had  the  keys.  The 
voice  was  very  faint,  but  I’m  almost  sure  I 
heard  it.” 

Casserly  swung  open  the  plate-iron  door,  and 
looked  through  the  grated  door.  He  saw  noth- 
ing. Then  he  inserted  his  face  in  a depression 
made  in  the  grating  inwa«d,  to  allow  one  a 
larger  perspective.  Still  he  saw  nothing.  How- 
ard was  in  his  cell,  doubtless.  As  he  unlocked 
the  grated  door  he  asked  the  jailer : 

“Did  you  lock  him  in  his  cell?” 

“ No.” 


Casserly  entered,  followed  by  the  jailer. 
“Number  3,  ain’t  it?” 

“Yes." 

Casserly  went  straight  to  this  cell,  the  door 
of  which  was  open.  The  prisoner  was  not 
within.  C.asscrly  called ; “Howard!” 

H is  voice  reverberated  from  wall  to  w,all,  but 
no  answer  came.  Then  was  Casserly  thorough- 
ly alarmed.  Hurriedly  and  anxiously  he  ran 
from  one  cell  to  another.  All  were  ten.antless. 
The  two  men  stared  at  each  other,  blank  as- 
tonishment being  depicted  in  their  faces. 
“Where  is  he?”  asked  Casserly. 

“I  don’t  know.” 

“ You  must  know.” 

“Positively  1 do  not.” 

They  glanced  around  upon  the  walls,  and  re- 
flected upon  the  impossibility  of  scaling  their 
smooth  surfaces,  liven  should  this  be  done, 
the  roof  remained,  and  it  was  intact. 

Then  did  a suspicion,  that  had  been  grow- 
ing in  Casserly’s  breast  for  the  hast  few  mo- 
ments, t.ake  shape;  and,  with  a steady  look 
upon  the  jailer  in  a manner  that  admitted  of 
no  trifling  or  equivocation,  he  -asked,  sternly  : 
“Where  is  th.at  man?” 

“Upon  my  honor,  I do  not  know.” 

Casserly  nodded.  His  tone  was  quiet,  but  it 
indicated  d.angcr. 

“Did  you  leave  him  in  here?” 

“Yes." 

“When  did  you  sec  him  last?" 

“About  two  hours  ago.” 

Casserly  again  nodded,  and  asked  no  more 
questions.  The  jailer,  stung  by  the  look  of  sus- 
picion that  Casserly  did  not  attempt  to  conceal, 
said,  with  great  earnestness : 

“ 1 tell  you,  Casserly,  that  I don’t  know  how 
he  left  this  Tank.  It  is  a terrible  mystery.” 
“Doubtless,”  replied  Casserly,  calmly. 
Suddenly  Casserly  noticed  the  small  door  in 
the  south  wall  of  the  Tank.  This  door,  like  the 
other,  was  doubled,  having  a grating  opening 
inward,  and  a plate-iron  door  opening  outward. 
They  were  both  closed.  He  approached  closer, 
to  examine  them.  He  seized  the  grating,  which 
yielded  and  swung  open.  He  then  pushed  upon 
the  solid  door,  and  it  opened.  He  turned  upon 
the  jailer,  who  stood  petrified  with  astonish- 
ment, and,  with  raised  voice  and  glaring  eyes, 
he  demanded : 

“How  is  this?” 

The  jailer  could  not  reply.  He  was  stifling. 
Casserly  stepped  into  the  yard,  followed  by  the 
jailer.  He  saw  sever.il  footprints  on  the  ground. 
Following  them  around  the  corner  of  the  jail, 
he  found  an  opening  cut  through  the  wooden 
w.all.  Sick  at  heart,  Casserly  again  turned  upon 
the  jailer ; 
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“How  came  that  door  unlocked?”  he  de- 
manded, angrily. 

“ I don't  know.” 

“Where  did  you  keep  the  key?” 

"I  didn’t  know  there  was  a key.  The  door 
has  been  locked  ever  since  I took  charge,  near- 
ly two  years  ago.  I never  heard  of  a key.” 
Casserly  turned  to  leave,  without  saying  an- 
other word.  He  met  Judge  Simon  in  the  yard. 
The  old  man  asked,  in  a deprecating  tone : 
“Casserly,  how  is  this?” 

Casserly  merely  shook  his  head. 

“There  is  a terrible  report  on  the  street  about 
it,  Casserly.”  Casserly’s  look  was  inquiring, 
but  his  tongue  was  silent.  “I  don't  believe  it, 
though,”  continued  the  old  man.  “It  is  too 
horrible — too  unnatural.” 


Casserly's  interest  was  aroused.  “What  is 
it  ?”  he  asked. 

“Why,  Garratt  told  me  that  he  saw  a woman 
helping  the  mob  to  hang  the  poor  boy.” 
Casserly's  look  betrayed  some  surprise.  T.he 
old  man  approached  closer,  and  whispered  in 
Casserly’s  ear : 

“He  said  he  recognized  in  that  woman — ’ 
“Well?” 

“ — Howard’s  own  mother.” 

Casserly  almost  staggered  under  this  revela- 
tion. His  strong  nature  was  shattered.  Crush- 
ed and  humiliated,  and  almost  overpowered  by 
this  mountain  of  mystery  that  bore  him  down, 
he  entered  the  court-house,  cheated  at  every 
turn,  and  outwitted  like  a fool. 

W.  C.  Morrow. 


[COHTINl'BO  IN  NEXT  NUMBER.] 
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It  is  not  pleas.ant,  but  really  lamentable,  to 
acknowledge,  first,  that  sirens  have  wrinkles; 
second,  that  the  world  is  fairly  crowded  with 
wrinkled  sirens.  But  the  language  of  facts  is 
incontrovertible ; wrinkled  sirens  exist ; there 
are  plenty  of  them;  there  is  a reason  why  they 
exist,  and  there  is  a remedy  for  them.  Educa- 
tion, as  all  the  world  will  admit,  ought  to  have 
two  ends.  It  ought  to  develop  strength  and  to 
supplement  weakness — especially  with  wrinkled 
sirens.  What  is  good,  it  ought  to  make  bet- 
ter, and  what  is  wanting,  it  ought  to  supply. 
Some  principle  of  this  kind  practically  obtains 
in  the  education  of  boys;  why  not  with  girls? 
Not  only  are  the  strong  points  of  a boy’s  abili- 
ties and  character  carefully  noted,  and  afforded 
fair  fields  of  exercise,  but  his  deficiencies  also, 
his  stupidity  in  one  or  other  line  of  study,  his 
bodily  indolence  or  awkwardness,  his  coward- 
ly,  lying,  or  cruel  propensities — all  are  noticed 
by  his  tutors,  and  due  efforts  are  made  to  coun- 
teract them. 

But  in  the  case  of  girls,  only  one  of  these 
two  ends  of  education  is  commonly  pursued. 
The  peculiar  gifts  of  women,  their  affectionate- 
ness, piety,  modesty,  and  conscientiousness, 
their  quick  apprehension,  and  brilli.ant  intui- 
tion, their  delicacy  of  sentiment,  and  natural 
love  for  poetry,  music,  and  all  things  beauti- 
ful— all  these  qualities  are  drawn  out  by  the 
education  usually  given  to  them,  to  the  very 
utmost  of  the  teachers’  powers.  But  the  equal- 
ly ordinary  defects  of  women — their  wrinkles. 


if  you  please — their  bigotry  and  superstiiion, 
their  hastiness  and  superficialness  of  juilg- 
ment,  their  morbidness  of  sentiment,  their  l.ack 
of  sustained  ardor  for  solid  study  or  abstnet 
thought — all  these  deficiencies  are  usually  left 
at  the  end  of  the  most  elabor.ate  female  educa- 
tion very  much  as  they  were  in  the  beginning. 

It  is  seemingly  taken  for  granted  that,  while 
every  defect  or  wrinkle  in  man  is  more  or  less 
capable  of  cure,  of  being  ironed  out,  in  a wom- 
an it  is  hopeless  of  remedy.  Perhaps  the 
cause  of  this  anomaly  is  a lack  of  faith  in  the 
possibilities  of  human  nature ; but  I shall  not 
now  inquire  too  deeply  into  these  causes.  Per- 
haps the  associations  of  ideas  of  what  we  most 
love  in  woman  with  so  many  of  woman’s  weak- 
nesses has  endeared  the  we.aknesses  them- 
selves, even  as  some  one  h.as  said  that  the  sil- 
liest custom  and  wildest  belief,  which  had  once 
been  associated  with  our  religion,  became  dear 
and  venerable  in  our  eyes.  In  any  case,  the 
true  faith  in  womanhood  must  needs  include 
the  conviction  that  the  we.aknesses — physical, 
moral,  and  intellectual — so  often  attached  to  it, 
cannot  truly  be  an  integral  part  thereof,  and 
that,  to  relieve  it  from  them,  would  not  be  to 
take  aught  from  its  be.auty  and  its  charm,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  to  increase  them. 

But  before  following  out  this  line  of  thought, 
it  is  needful  to  meet,  at  the  outset,  an  argti- 
ment  which,  whether  plainly  expressed  or  si- 
lently understood,  actually  bars  this  whole  road 
of  progress  in  the  feelings  of  thousands.  Bun- 
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yan’s  Apnllyon  no  more  “straddled  all  across 
■the  way  of  life”  than  does  this  argument  the 
life  for  women.  Briefly,  it  is  this;  The  end 
and  aim  of  a woman's  life  is  to  be  beloved  by 
a man.  But  men  love  the  weaknesses  of  a 
woman  rather  more  than  her  strength.  This 
fact  raises  more  than  half  the  antagonisms  in 
man  to  the  claim  of  the  ladies  struggling  for 
a Sixteenth  Amendment  to  the  Constitution. 
It  makes  men  crowd  the  theater  to  witness 
“Miss  Multon,”  or  “Hamlet,”  where  Ophelia 
passes  in  review,  rather  than  go  and  listen  to 
Portia.  It  was  the  myriad-minded  Coleridge 
who  said,  “Every  man  would  desire  rather  to 
have  an  Ophelia  for  a wife  than  a Portia.” 
“Therefore,  it  is  vain  to  seek  to  banish  fem- 
inine weaknesses,  for,  by  so  doing,  we  are  de- 
priving the  spider  of  its  thread.” 

To  this  simple  syllogism  I have  two  answers. 
The  first  is,  that  if  some  men,  and  even  a ma- 
jority of  men,  prefer  a colorless  Ophelia  to  the 
rich,  brave  nature  of  Portia,  yet  the  one  man 
who  prefers  Portia  is  a million  times  more  wor- 
thy of  love,  and  more  qualified  to  make  a wife 
happy,  than  the  ninety  and  nine  who  prefer 
Ophelia.  Secondly,  I am  prepared  to  maintain, 
that  no  outward  gain  whatever  is  equal  in  value 
to  the  inward  gain  of  a healthy  and  vigorous 
frame,  a highly  trained  intellect,  a calm  reason, 
a wealthy  memory,  well  ordered  passions,  and 
a heart  lifted  to  the  love  of  all  things  good  and 
holy.  Make  a comparison  between  a woman, 
as  a wife,  like  this,  and  one  ignorant,  silly,  full 
of  pitiful  vanities  and  ambitions,  a prey  to  her 
own  temper  and  jealousies,  and  may  a man  not 
parody  Solomen’s  proverb,  “Better  a solitary 
life  where  w isdom  is,  than  a house  full  of  chil- 
dren and  folly  therewith.” 

More  than  half  the  weaknesses  of  women  are 
the  results  of  that  imperfect  physical  health  and 
vigor,  that  petite  santl,  to  which  their  habits  com- 
monly consign  them  from  childhood,  and  which 
also  they  inherit  from  valetudinarian  mothers. 
The  other  part  of  these  weaknesses  appears  to 
be  only  the  natural  complements  of  their  best 
qualities.  Of  the  first  of  these  classes  I shall 
now  speak. 

There  is  something  radically  wrong  in  the 
present  state  of  things  which  makes  the  whole 
upper  class  of  the  female  sex — the  sex  least  ex- 
posed to  toil  or  disease — very  little  better  than 
the  inmates  of  a convalescent  home.  Few  la- 
dies are  able  to  do  any  real  work  of  head 
or  limb  for  a few  days  consecutively  without 
breaking  down  deplorably.  The  chance  of  a 
wetting  in  a shower,  which  ought  to  hurt  them 
no  more  than  it  hurts  the  roses,  is  a serious 
source  of  alarm  to  their  friends.  This  state  of 
tilings  cannot  be  remedied  in  one  generation ; 


but  it  will  never  be  remedied  at  all  by  a few- 
fashionable  calisthenics.  Perhaps  the  hints  I 
propose,  or  rather  the  remedies  for  wrinkles, 
may  shock  many  lady  readers,  but  they  are 
remedies  which  will  appeal  strongly,  if  preju- 
dice is  not  allowed  to  block  up  the  way  of  ap- 
proach. In  the  first  place,  the  ladies  of  our 
best  society  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  like  those  of 
New  York,  London,  and  Paris,  do  not  go  to 
bed  early  enough.  It  should  be  the  hahit  to 
retire  at  half  past  ten,  and  this,  as  a habit,  is 
absolutely  invaluable  to  vigor,  freshness,  and 
eyesight.  If  you  do  not  want  this  vigor  and 
freshness  and  clear  eyesight,  sit  up  until  mid- 
night, and  your  wish  will  be  gratified.  Another 
typical  female  defect,  and  source  of  wrinkles, 
is  eating  too  little  solid  food — eating  too  much 
such  rubbish  as  sweets  and  pickles,  hot  cakes, 
pastry,  and  drinking  only  water  or  tea,  where- 
by a healthful  appetite  is  spoiled.  Nothing  like 
this  will  force  a woman  to  the  habit  of  falling 
back  on  nervous  excitement,  for  want  of  natural 
strength.  It  would  be  a great  blessing  to  wom- 
en if  they  were  more,  as  men  are,  sensible  of 
imperious  hunger  and  thirst,  and  desire  for 
sleep,  and  less  able  to  draw  on  their  nervous 
capital  when  their  daily  income  of  strength  is 
exhausted.  One  of  the  sad  results  of  society- 
swagger  or  ostentation  is  the  checking  of  the 
appetites  of  young  girls,  and  causing  them  to 
dwindle  into  what  vulgar  people  consider  “gen- 
teel” proportions.  The  remedy  for  this  is  to 
commence  at  once  to  treat  defective  table  duty 
not  as  a feminine  grace,  but  as  a disagreeable, 
ghoul -like  phenomenon.  With  its  many  evils 
and  absurdities,  it  may  be  questioned  whether 
some  pounds  of  superfluous  adipose  matter  be 
not,  on  the  whole,  a pleasanter  burden  than  a 
perpetual  dyspeptic  pain  in  the  side.  Natural- 
ly, exercise  follows  here.  Nobody  wants  ladies 
to  train  like  pugilists,  but  the  truth  is  that,  how- 
ever good  and  wholesome  exercise  may  be, 
its  occasional  taking  can  never  make  a thor- 
oughly healthy  woman.  It  is  the  whole  twenty- 
four  hours  which  need  to  be  spent  healthfully; 
not  one  hour  of  vigorous  exercise  and  ten  of 
sitting  in  overheated  rooms,  or  walking  in  thin 
shoes  on  cold  pavements.  Of  the  two  kinds  of 
strength,  muscular  strength  and  brain  strength, 
it  is  the  latter  which  it  most  concerns  our  wom- 
en to  obtain.  But  the  training  for  strength  of 
brain  includes  a certain,  although  secondary, 
degree  of  muscular  training  also.  What  a mis- 
erable sight  is  that  of  a man  of  great,  perhaps 
feverish,  mental  activity,  who  has  accumulated 
hoards  of  learning,  and  is  hill  of  generous  aspi- 
rations, but  whose  narrow  chest,  and  drooping 
and  rounded  shoulders,  sunken  cheeks,  and 
t over -lucent  eyes  betray  that  the  fleshy  pedes- 
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tal  on  which  his  soul  is  standing  is  crumbling 
beneath  him.  How  almost  invariably  such  a 
man's  thoughts  come  to  us  tinctured  with  sick- 
ness ; how,  in  matters  of  judgment,  he  is  apt  to 
lack  ballast,  to  be  carried  away  by  prejudice, 
to  waste  moral  energy  on  trifles,  to  ignore  the 
common  principles  which  determine  the  action 
of  healthy  human  nature.  We  pity  these  things, 
and  deplore  them  as  exceptional  failures  when 
we  see  them  in  a man,  but  when  we  find  them 
in  a woman — much  more  frequently — why  do 
we  not  attribute  them  to  the  same  cause  of  un- 
equal development  of  mind  and  body,  and  not, 
as  we  do,  take  them  for  granted  as  weaknesses 
inherent  in  the  feminine  nature  itself.  A per- 
fect woman,  in  the  physic.al  sense,  is  no  more 
crotchety,  and  credulous,  and  prejudiced,  and 
vehement  about  trifles  than  a well  constituted 
man.  Some  one  has  said  that  the  belief  in  the 
gloomier  doctrines  of  theology  is  inseparable 
from  a bad  liver. 

It  would  be  a curious  table  which  gave  the 
proportions  between  dyspepsia,  headaches,  tight 
lacing,  and  narrow  chests,  and  the  belief  in  cer- 
tain follies,  and  the  general  instability  of  char- 
acter and  temper  which  have  made  women,  for 
ages,  the  butt  of  masculine  cynicism.  E.\ercise 

is,  no  more  than  food,  a thing  to  be  taken  and 
profited  by  vi  et  armis.  The  child  who  should 
be  compelled  every  day  to  swallow  a breakfast 
and  a dinner  composed  of  objects  disgusting  to 

it,  would  never  be  expected  by  any  sane  per- 
son to  thrive  thereon.  But  it  is  often  assumed 
that  the  same  child  will  obtain  all  the  benefit 
of  exercise  if  obliged  to  walk  solemnly  up  and 
down  a lawn  or  path  for  so  many  hours,  or  to 
perform  calisthenic  exercises  in  a dull  school- 
room. This  is  an  error.  Exercise,  especially 
in  youth,  must  be  joyous  exercise,  spontaneous- 
ly taken,  not  as  a medicine,  but  with  the  eager- 
ness of  natural  appetite.  Supreme  among  all 
penny-wise  and  pound-foolish  policies,  is  that 
which  grudges  a girl  of  fourteen  a rough  pony, 
or  a patch  of  garden,  and  lavishes  on  her,  four 
years  afterward,  silks  and  jewels,  and  all  the 
costly  appurtenances  of  fashionable  life.  How 
is  it  that  Harriet  Hosmer  became  the  woman 
of  whom  America  is  so  proud,  England  so 
fond?  Because  her  father  taught  her  to  shoot, 
to  ride,  before  Gibson  taught  her  to  model 
“Sleeping  Fawns because  she  possesses  phys- 
ical strength,  energy,  and  joyous  animal  spirits, 
faculties  that  win  every  prize  and  charm  every 
heart. 

Naturally,  this  topic  leads  me  to  that  of  dress, 
which  is  certainly  the  great  stumbling-block  in 
the  way  of  exercise.  To  .advise  a lady  to  dress- 
herself  with  any  serious  eccentricity  from  the 
prevailing  fashion  of  day  and  class  is  to  advise 


her  to  incur  a penalty  which  may  very  probably 
be  the  wreck  of  her  whole  life’s  happiness. 
Men  sneer  at  a woman  so  dressed,  and,  per- 
haps, allow  themselves  coarse  jokes  at  her  ex- 
pense. But  it  is  only  the  fault  of  public  opin- 
ion that  any  penalties  at  all  follow  innovations, 
in  themselves  sensible  and  modest.  To  train 
this  public  opinion  by  degrees,  to  bear  with 
more  variations  of  costume,  and  especially  to 
insist  upon  the  principle  of  fitness  as  the  first 
requisite  of  behuty,  should  be  the  aim  of  all 
sensible  women.  I ask  any  sensible  woman  if 
anything  is  in  worse  taste  than  to  wear  clothes 
by  which  the  n.atural  movements  are  impeded, 
and  purposes,  of  whatever  sort,  thwarted.  La- 
dies laugh  at  a Chinese  woman’s  foot,  and  call 
the  practice  of  making  it  small  very  cruel  and 
barbaric,  yet  it  is  not  one  iota  more  so  than 
wearing  long,  trailing  skirts,  when  a woman 
wishes  to  take  a brisk  walk,  or  to  run  up  or 
down  stairs ; no  more  barbaric  than  to  wear 
bonnets  which  give  no  shade  to  the  eyes  under 
a summer  sun,  or  pinching  the  feet  into  thin, 
tight  boots,  which  permit  of  fatal  damp  and 
chill,  and  cramp  the  limb  into  a pitiful  little 
wedge  of  flesh.  Not  one  Pacific  Coast  lady’s 
foot  in  five  hundred  could  be  looked  at  if  placed 
in  an  antique  sandal. 

The  sooner  our  women  learn  that  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  perfectly  idle  health,  or  perfect 
health  without  hope,  the  better.  Lives  which 
have  no  aim  beyond  the  .amusement  of  the  hour 
are  inevitably,  after  the  first  few  years  of  youth, 
valetudin,arian  lives.  Women  occupy  them- 
selves with  their  own  sensations,  and  quack 
themselves,  and  fix  their  thoughts  on  one  organ 
or  another,  until  they  can  bring  disease  into  the 
soundest  part  of  the  body;  and  all  because, 
four-fifths  of  the  time,  they  are  idle  dawdlers. 
There  must  be  work,  and  there  must  be  free- 
dom for  women,  if  they  are  ever  to  be  really 
he.althful  beings.  If  the  we.aknesses  of  women, 
which  arise  from  imperfect  bodily  health,  were 
removed  by  better  systems  of  diet  and  exercise, 
and  hopeful  employment  maint.ained  for  a gen- 
eration, what  weaknesses  would  remain?  I be- 
lieve there  would  be  few  beyond  those  which 
may  be  reckoned  as  the  natural  defects  or  wrin- 
kles, the  complementary  colors  of  their  special 
merits.  Women  are  capable  of  the  most  in- 
tense personal  affection ; therefore  they  are  lia- 
ble to  neglect  abstract  principles,  and  to  regard 
persons  too  exclusively.  Women  are  tender- 
hearted and  merciful;  therefore  stem  justice 
and  veracity  h.ave  less  than  due  honor  at  their 
hands.  Women  have  brilliant  intuitional  pow- 
ers, and  think  with  great  rapidity ; therefore 
slow  processes  of  argument  are  distasteful  to 
them,  and  their  judgments  are  hasty  and  often 
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erroneous.  All  these,  and  sundry  weaknesses 
besides,  are  easily  explicable.  Are  they  irre- 
mediable? Surely  not. 

Men  also  have  defects  and  wrinkles.  They 
are  strong,  therefore  rough ; resolute,  therefore 
cruel;  slow  of  judgment  and  often  stupid; 
prone  to  exact  justice  and  vengeance,  there- 
fore apt  to  forget  mercy  and  charity.  We  do 
not  take  it  for  granted  that  men  cannot  become 
gentle,  and  nimble-witted,  and  tender-hearted, 
because  the  opposite  faults  are'well  nigh  natu- 
ral to  them.  Still  less  do  we  cry  out  that  they 
will  lose  some  of  the  charms  of  their  sex,  and 
become  effeminate,  because  they  correct  their 
defects  or  smooth  out  their  wrinkles. 

To  recognize  an  error  is  already  half  way  to 
remedy  it ; and  if  the  parents,  and  educators  of 
young  girls,  will  look  straight  in  the  face  the 
defects  and  wrinkles  to  which  they  arejrrone, 
and,  instead  of  taking  them  as  matters  of  course, 
will  set  about  resolutely  to  remedy  them,  the  vic- 
tory is  secured. 

It  ought  to  be  a very  evident  truth  that,  while 
studies  which  women  most  need  in  order  to  cor- 
rect their  weak  proclivities  are  commonly  denied 
them,  they  are,  on  the  other  hand,  overworked 
with  wretched  attempts  to  acquire  a multitude  of 
things  rather  calculated,  than  otherwise,  to  in- 
crease their  defects.  Real  .art,  real  music,  real 
painting,  real  sculpture  are  magnificent  gifts 


and  graces,  noble  educations  for  both  mind  and 
heart ; but  the  mock-music,  mock-drawing,  and 
mock-painting  of  young  ladies  to  whom  the 
simple  groundwork — not  to  speak  of  the  mean- 
ing and  grandeur — of  their  art  has  never  for  an 
instant  been  revealed,  can  these  be  called  ele- 
ments of  education?  They  are  elements  of 
nothing  but  pretentiousness  and  false  taste.  I 
have  faith  in  a coming  Arcadia,  when  our  wom- 
en will  expand  with  a physic.al  and  mental  beau- 
ty hitherto  unknown  ; when  they  will  acknowl- 
edge these  defects  and  wrinkles  as  such,  and 
correctable,  and  not  mere  little  womanly  p/ches 
mignons,  that  cannot  be  cured.  Meanwhile,  it 
is  the  duty  of  all  parents,  teachers,  and  writers 
to  set  themselves  resolutely  to  the  work  of  that 
complete  education  which  shall  no  longer  con- 
sist merely  in  making  what  is  good  better,  but 
also  in  changing  what  is  bad  and  weak  into  what 
is  good  and  strong;  an  education  which  sh.all 
give  our  girls  their  just  social,  moral,  mental, 
and  physical  power  by  securing  that  genial  play 
of  natural  spirits  which  is  their  great,  and  some- 
times their  almost  mystical,  prerogative;  and 
also  by  fixing  them  upon  solid  ground  of  puri- 
ty and  principle  which  prevails  with  the  best 
of  our  men.  Our  girls  have  the  future  of  Amer- 
ican society  in  their  hands,  and  they  need  all 
that  belongs  to  them  to  keep  and  to  exalt  their 
powers.  Bovnto.n  Carlisle. 


A GRASS-WIDOW.— SHE  TELLS  HER  OWN  STORY. 


Dear  Lis: — I have  just  read  your  letter.  I 
larf,  I do.  I larf  good.  Oh,  what  a girl  you 
are ! Bound  for  glory  through  the  medium  of  a 
yellow  cover,  are  you?  Well,  sail  in;  I shall 
never  overtake  you,  because  I am  not  traveling 
in  that  direction. 

Do  you  know,  Liz  (you  invited  my  confi- 
dence), that  I am  the  biggest  fool  outside  of 
Bedham?  A motley  fool,  as  Shakspere  says; 
a dumed,  complicated  fool,  as  Sut  Lovengood 
expresses  it;  a piebald,  pinto,  Dolly  Varden, 
and  measly  fool.  Put  all  these  adjectives  in, 
and  even  then  you  will  hardly  get  the  true  in- 
wardness of  my  idiocy.  And  what  do  you 
think  I’ve  been,  and  gone,  and  done?  But  I 
won’t  tell  you  just  yet.  I want  to  give  you 
some  idea  of  my  physical  state,  hoping  it  may 
palliate  the  absurdity  of  the  rest  of  me.  You 
know  the  physical  is  the  foundation  of  the  men- 
tal and  moral,  and  if  it  gets  into  a shilly-shally, 
slip-shod,  weak-kneed  condition,  the  whole  su- 


perstructure begins  to  wiggle  and  lean.  I know 
1 am  not  well.  It  don't  agree  with  me  to  be 
shut  up  within  four  brick  walls,  where  the  sun 
never  shines,  and  I have  turned  pale,  and  my 
hands  and  feet  are  always  cold.  Therefore,  I 
have  lost  my  attitude  of  proud  (?)  independence, 

and  find  myself  in  a leaning  posture, 

. You  can  fill  in 

the  space  with  the  simile  of  the  vine  yourself. 

And  so— I wonder  if  I had  better  confess  my 
weakness,  or  squnch  up  this  piece  of  paper,  and 
throw  it  in  the  waste-basket.  No,  1 11  tell  you, 
if  it  bursts  my  corset  - lace.  1 might  as  well 
come  to  the  point  at  once.  I have  fallen  in 
love. 

The  cat  is  out  of  the  bag  at  last,  and  a wretch- 
ed looking  specimen  it  is. 

Now,  if  my  “sweetness”  would  only  make 
love  to  me  after  the  fashion  of  the  average 
male  creature,  I should  be  cured  of  my  infatua- 
tion in  a week.  But  here  is  a sort  of  double, 

D;  , oglt 
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back-action,  ten-donkey  power  Rochester,  and 
he  can't  treat  me  mean  enough  to  do  his  feel- 
ings justice.  And  the  result  is,  I find  myself 
thinking  about  him  night  and  day.  What  per- 
verse animals  we  women  are ! A certain  amount 
of  kicking  seems  indispensable  to  our  happi- 
ness. 

What  makes  me  madder  than  any  thing  else 
is  the  fact  that  this  individual  has  literally  noth- 
ing to  recommend  him  to  my  interest  but  the 
fact  that  he  has  fenced  himself  in  against  me. 
Victor  Hugo  defines  man  as  the  animal  that 
laughs  i hand  my  name  down  to  posterity  for 
defining  women  as  the  divinity  that  climbs. 

Climbing  — that  is  it.  I am  climbing  every 
moment  of  my  life,  either  in  imagination  or 
reality;  climbing  the  fence  Mr.  Taft  has  built 
about  himself.  I am  like  a mouse  that  pros- 
pects with  untiring  zeal  the  vulnerable  spot  in 
the  trap  for  the  morsel  of  cheese  that  seems  so 
tempting.  Hut,  mind  you,  the  mouse  acts  on 
her  best  judgment,  while  I have  learned,  from 
a previous  experience,  that  after  the  first  be- 
witching bait  there  is  nothing  but  starvation. 

For  I tell  you,  Liz,  that  love  don’t  last  after 
marriage. 

And,  great  heavens,  who  would  want  it  to? 
It  is  the  most  tormenting  of  all  infernal  con- 
ditions that  ever  was  hatched.  It  binds  you 
neck  and  crop  to  one  idea;  you  cannot  get 
away.  You  are  staked  out  with  a short  halter, 
and  all  you  can  do  is  to  wind  yourself  up  into 
tortured,  complicated  knots  and  snarls  in  never- 
ending  variety. 

There  are  but  two  happy  moments  in  the 
whole  experience.  The  first  is  when  you  cut 
loose  from  your  senses  and  drop  in.  There  is 
a dare-devil  recklessness  in  this  species  of 
abandonment  that  challenges  all  heaven  for 
competition.  Then  follows  the  double-distilled 
quintessence  of  purgatory  (label  it  with  a word 
of  four  letters  and  pass  on)  into  which  you  are 
submerged ; and  presently  this  flood  flows  off, 
and  you  crawl  forth  to  the  light  of  day  weak, 
helpless,  feeling  like  a drowned  rat,  but  happy; 
mind  that,  Liz,  happy  at  last  just  to  be  out  of 
torment. 

A.nb  as  like  as  not  you’ll  take  the 

DIVE  AGAIN  IN  LESS  THA.V  A YEAR. 

I tell  you,  my  girl,  1 stand  dumbfounded  be- 
fore this  last  sentence ; I give  myself  up  for  a 
hopeless  case.  And  it  isn’t  me  alone ; it  is  you, 
it  is  every  living  soul  all  gone  to  the  “demnition 
bow-wows”  in  one  line  of  small  caps.  All 
hopelessly  insane,  and  no  keepers  to  take  care 
of  us. 

Now,  of  all  the  agfferawations”  connected 
with  this  blarsted,  humbugging  life  this  is  the 
darndest. 


And  this  lover  of  mine;  lover,  indeed — ha! 
ha!  If  you  could  hear  that  laugh  it  would 
curdle  your  blood,  it  is  so  bitter  and  wicked. 
Well,  then — Mr.  Taft — he’s  a homely  little  vil- 
lain, and  as  for  sense  he  don’t  begin  to  be  my 
equal.  {Mem. — A man  don’t  need  sense  if  he 
will  carry  around  a little  private  bulldog  in  his 
disposition  with  which  to  bark  at  the  women 
out  of  his  eyes.)  1 have  never  heard  Mr.  Taft 
make  but  one  attempt  at  a laugh,  and  that  was 
when  he  had  said  something  particularly  cut- 
ting to  me  ; and  oh,  what  a laugh  ! It  went  off 
like  a bunch  of  damp  fire-crackers.  There  may 
be  other  laughs  where  that  came  from,  but 
surely  it  was  the  pioneer  of  its  tribe,  and  broke 
its  brambly  way  as  an  advance  guard.  He  has 
no  wit,  and  no  appreciation  of  it  in  others,  and 
you  know,  madam,  that  is  my  strong  suit.  But 
Mr.  Taft — O,  heavens!  he’s  as  dry  as  Mark 
Twain’s  last  joke,  and  ,as  depressing  in  his  in- 
fluence as  the  funny  column  in  the  newspapers. 

He  is  a lawyer.  I said  he  was  homely,  but 
that  cannot  be.  There  is  dignity  and  charac- 
ter in  his  face,  and  reticence,  and  modest  self- 
respect.  Worth  makes  weight;  and  it  seems 
as  if  he  had  absorbed  some  special  privileges 
in  specific  gravity,  and  could  hold  down  the 
beam  against  any  other  man.  In  appearance 
he  is  short  and  stocky — not  fat,  but  full ; and  as 
he  wears  his  clothes  tight,  and  very  fine  and 
fashionable,  he  is  a regular  little  brick.  He 
stands  square  on  his  dew-claws,  and  has  the 
finest  walk  of  any  man  in  the  city.  He  clips  it 
off  down  street  like  a small  stem-wheel  steamer. 
He  “squabbles”  all  my  admiration  of  handsome 
men  by  being  so  much  handsomer  than  the 
handsomest  of  them  without  any  beauty  at  all. 
He  is  on  the  shady  side  of  forty,  I think ; but 
you  know  I was  not  a spring  chicken  myself, 
until  1 got  released  from  my  hated  marri.age 
and  went  back  on  my  age.  But  there  is  some- 
thing about  Mr.  Taft — a cool  alabaster  polish — 
that  seems  widely  removed  from  the  heat  of 
youth.  Let  me  see  what  it  is.  He  seems  au- 
tomatic, as  if  the  Lord  had  not  made  him ; as 
if  he  h.ad  accreted  his  existence  from  some  other 
source,  to  show  the  Lord  what  could  be  done 
without  his  assistance. 

I was  in  his  library  one  day,  and  then  I could 
understand  him  better.  There  was  .all  the  dry, 
rubbishy  books  on  law  that  ever  were  written. 
Volumes  and  volumes ; Chitty  and  Blackstone, 
and  Wawkeen  Miller,  and  all  the  rest.  And 
there  were  safes,  .and  holes  innumerable  full  of 
paper  bundles,  .and  these  were  cases  he  h.ad  had, 

I suppose.  Now,  my  little  man  is  a digest  of  all 
these  books.  He  has  fed  on  them;  they  are 
incorporated  in  every  atom  of  his  body.  He  is 
a man  m.ade  out  of  the  raw  material  of  books. 
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and  informed,  and  vivified,  and  set  in  motion  by 
their  contents.  The  ten  pounds  or  so  of  origi- 
nal man -material  which  he  brought  into  the 
world  has  served  as  stock  on  which  to  graft  a 
cutting  of  law ; and  the  cutting  has  absorbed 
the  original  until  there  is  nothing  but  law  in  the 
whole  concern. 

(Mtm. — Can  he  love  a woman,  I wonder  ? Is 
it  in  the  soul  of  the  law  to  implant  such  a pas- 
sion.’) 

Yes,  Mr.  Taft  is  a book-worm.  ’Way  back 
in  the  home  nest,  I remember,  we  brats  found 
a book-worm  one  day,  and  dissected  it  under  a 
microscope;  and  it  was  full  of  “chawred  up 
paper,”  as  we  told  mother  afterward,  who  was 
in  the  habit  of  spanking  us  when  our  scientific 
investigations  took  a cruel  turn. 

It  was  an  unfortunate  thought,  this  of  the 
book -worm,  coming  to  me  in  his  library  as  it 
did,  for  I was  instantly  filled  with  the  idea  that 
he,  too,  was  filled  with  chewed  up  paper.  In- 
deed, it  seems  likely,  and  if  so  I am  sure  the 
pieces  were  chewed  up  by  rule  and  red  lined 
on  the  edges ; also,  that  they  are  packed  in 
according  to  the  most  perfect  method,  all  the 
space  being  fully  occupied.  His  appearance 
bears  me  out  in  this.  His  form  is  so  plump, 
and  his  skin  so  creamy  fair.  He  is  just  as  com- 
pact as  he  can  be ; and  his  actions,  though  rapid, 
prompt,  and  graceful,  seem  to  be  by  role.  He 
has  a set  rifpertoire  of  movements,  and  when  he 
gets  through  them  he  is  wound  up  and  goes 
through  them  again. 

I cannot  tell  you  what  intense  curiosity  I 
have  about  him.  His  simplest  acts  are  full  of 
interest  for  me.  If  I hear  his  name  but  men- 
tioned, I can  feel  my  ears  prick  up  and  set  for- 
ward instantly.  No  matter  how  dead  I maybe 
in  every  other  direction,  I am  all  alive  Taft- 
ward. 

Murderation,  Liz!  Think  of  a woman  of 
my  bitter  experience  coiling  up  all  her  logic 
against  marriage  and  going  over  to  the  dement- 
ed majority ! I wonder  if  1 am  fool  enough  to 
marry  him.  There  is  another  question  of  graver 
import,  poking  its  head  high  above  this  one, 
and  goggling  at  me  with  the  round,  unmeaning 
eyes  of  Minerva's  bird;  and  that  question  is, 
•whether  he  is  fool  enough  to  marry  me  I 

There  is  a sign  on  the  hall-door  of  his  rooms, 
high  up,  “C.  L.  Taft.”  And  you  don’t  know 
what  fascination  the  name  has  for  me.  All  the 
letters  are  square-built  and  stocky,  like  the  man 
himself;  and  they  are  plump,  as  if  stuffed  with 
cut  paper.  There  is  another  sign,  farther  down 
the  hall,  with  the  letters  carved  bodily  out  of 
the  solid  board;  and  a window  in  the  back- 
ground, the  light  of  which  shines  through  the 
open  spaces.  I have  my  own  opinion  of  the 


person  represented  by  this  name.  I do  not 
know  him,  but  I am  sure  he  is  too  spiritual  to 
succeed  in  this  wooden  world,  and  had  better 
be  transplanted  to  his  heavenly  home.  I shiver 
as  I look  at  the  intangible  representation,  and 
turn  to  my  comfortable,  earthly  letters,  so  sug- 
gestive of  life  and  warmth.  Now,  imagine  me 
secretly  looking  up  at  this  door,  like  Hope  gaz- 
ing upon  the  overhanging  cross  in  the  chromo 
we  see  everywhere ; or  mayhe  it  is  Faith,  or  Pa- 
tience, or  Charity,  or  some  other  female  repre- 
sentative of  some  special  virtue.  I have  no 
memory  for  anything  now  — I am  daft  outside 
of  Taft.  Well,  I gaze  on  these  magical  letters. 
They  are  all  Greek  to  me  except  the  last  word. 
I wonder  what  the  C stands  for.  1 run  through 
the  whole  range  of  names — Charles,  Clarence, 
Clement,  Conrad,  Carl,  Claude,  and  all  the  rest 
down  to  Caleb.  I always  stick  on  Caleb,  with 
a wretched  conviction.  I hate  the  name — it  is 
simply  awful ; and  I feel  it  is  part  of  the  infa- 
mous luck  tracking  me  through  life  that  this 
man’s  name  should  be  Caleb.  If  ever  you  have 
a doubt  of  anything,  Liz,  no  matter  how  wide  a 
range  it  may  take,  from  despair  upward,  be  sure 
and  hitch  on  to  the  lowest  round;  then,  if  you 
find  yourself  mistaken,  it  will  be  because  there 
were  invisible  rounds  below  the  range  of  your 
utmost  dread,  and  all  you  will  have  to  do  will 
be  to  unhitch  and  descend.  So  1 feel  sure,  if 
this  m.an’s  name  is  not  Caleb,  it  is  something 
worse.  Then  I go  to  the  L,  but  I can  make 
nothing  of  it.  It  is  as  inscrutable  as  the  Sphinx. 
It  h<as  not  even  the  semblance  of  a counten.mce 
to  give  it  expression.  Just  two  little  sticks  .and 
a small  triangle.  "Are  these  symbols,  and  have 
they  some  cabalistic  meaning? 

Come  to  think  about  it,  this  is  the  first  time 
I have  written  you  since  1 came  here  to  live. 
I am  copyist  in  the  office  of  LehangS:  .Morgan  ; 
and  Mr.  Taft  s rooms  are  just  across  the  h.all 
from  ours.  Both  my  employers  are  kind  to  me, 
and  .Mr.  Morgan  would  be  in  love  with  me  if  I 
would  lot  him.  But  who  wants  what  they  can 
have.  Give  me  the  pleasures 'of  the  chase  — 
give  me  something  to  overcome.  1 want  to 
break  down  barriers.  I want  to  climb  into 
somebod>’’s  pen;  (I  just  “dim”  out  of  one,  but 
don’t  mention  it.)  I am  like  a breachy  ox — it 
makes  no  difference  which  side  of  the  fence  I 
am  on,  I must  jump  it. 

Lawyers  are  a new  revelation  to  me.  From 
the  nature  of  their  profession,  they  are  secre- 
tive. They  question,  and  cross -question,  and 
hunt  for  motives,  and  trust  no  one.  At  least, 
this  is  true  of  Mr.  Taft.  He  can  no  more  com- 
prehend my  frankness  than  he  can  fly.  I am  a 
perfect  enigma  to  him.  He  continually  proljes 
I the  undertow  of  my  character  for  what  does 
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not  exist.  He  smells  dead  men’s  bones,  and 
means  to  drag  them  to  the  light  of  day.  Our 
conversations  are  made  up  of  questions  on  his 
part,  and  answers,  dodges,  evasions,  and  all 
sorts  of  whimsical  lies  on  mine.  He  is  uncon- 
scious that  the  strongest  point  in  his  social  life 
is  an  interrogation  point. 

The  knowledge  he  has  of  men  and  women 
has  been  gathered  from  law -suits.  He  fights 
shy  of  the  “softer”  sex,  and  only  knows  them 
in  the  witness-box.  He  keeps  a kind  of  secret, 
detective  watch  over  me,  and  does  not  suspect 
that  1 know  every  move  in  his  game  better  than 
he  does.  Little  he  dreams  that  the  conceal- 
ments of  the  wise  are  open  proclamations  to  the 
foolish.  If  1 look  at  the  clock,  and  afterward 
put  on  my  hat,  he  is  sure  1 have  an  appoint- 
ment with  some  one,  and  would  bet  on  its  be- 
ing a man.  I can  read  all  this,  and  much  more ; 
he  is  as  open  to  me  as  I am  shut  to  him.  1 am 
glad  to  be  an  object  of  interest  to  him  on  any 
terms,  and  find  no  fault  with  the  situation. 

1 have  written  enough  to  show  you  that  he 
has  no  appreciation  of  me.  What  is  there  to 
appreciate?  Something,  perhaps;  1 hardly 
know  what.  But  1 tell  you,  Liz,  the  cussed- 
ness so  apparent  on  the  surface  of  my  kind  of 
women  is  only  an  effer\’e5ence,  that  purifies  the 
current  below.  Keep  my  tongue  still,  and,  if  I 
should  escape  explosion,  1 might  pass  for  a rea- 
sonably good  woman.  However,  it  matters  lit- 
tle what  people  think  so  that  one  really  is  the 
best  she  knows.  And,  as  for  me,  1 have  love 
and  pity ; 1 hate  selfishness  and  hypocrisy,  and 
would  like  the  privilege  of  speaking  the  truth. 
The  necessity  of  concealment  from  the  strict- 
ures of  social  enactment  makes  me  mad.  What 
person,  or  number  of  persons,  have  the  right  to 
extort  a lie  from  an  honest  soul?  I want  to 
live  out  the  best  there  is  in  me,  and  the  world 
won’t  let  me  do  it. 

And  Mr.  Taft’s  treatment  of  me  shows  that 
he  is  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  such  feelings ; 
and  he  regards  their  careless  and  whimsical 
outcropping  thiough  my  talk  as  a covering  to 
something  I wish  to  conceal.  This  phase  of 
our  doings  pains  me,  and  puts  it  in  my  head 
that  1 am  possibly  barking  up  the  wrong  tree 
for  a man. 

1 don’t  know  where  this  thing  will  land  me. 
Shouldn’t  wonder  if  there  were  breakers  ahead. 
I'll  write  again  soon. 

As  ever,  your  friend, 

C.viHERi.NE  Ellis. 

[At  the  time  I received  this  letter,  I had  not 
seen  Kate  Ellis  for  several  years.  1 had  writ- 
ten to  her  on  hearing  of  her  being  in  San  I'ran- 
cisco,  and  the  foregoing  is  the  reply.  We  bad 


been  girls  together,  and  1 could  not  forget  the 
charm  of  her  society.  She  was  so  strong,  so 
loving,  so  pitying,  so  hopeful,  so  original,  and 
so  unconventional.  The  irrepressible  quality 
of  her  spirits,  her  frank  jollity  and  her  laugh, 
which  was  music  and  sunshine,  with  a touch 
of  pathos,  would  ring  through  my  memory  as 
often  as  1 thought  of  her.  Her  married  life  had 
been  wretched,  .and  she  had  lost  her  only  child. 
This  quite  crushed  her  for  a time ; but  the  years 
had  brought  healing,and  Kate  was  herselfagain. 
It  was  only  a short  time  until  I received  her 
second  letter.] 

Dtar  Lizsit: — How  good  you  are  to  write 
me  so  soon,  and  how  you  do  write.  If  I know 
anything  about  it,  you  will  make  your  mark  in 
literature  yet.  Now,  Liz,  aren’t  you  ashamed 
to  talk  of  obstacles?  What  is  an  obstacle  but 
something  to  climb  over?  One  goes  to  sleep 
on  a smooth  road.  So  much  for  that  nonsense. 
And  what  did  you  say  about  failures?  Don't 
you  know  that  a failure  is  just  a door  shut  in  your 
face ; some  other  person’s  door  at  that.  When 
you  reach  your  own  door,  it  will  open  to  you. 
And  you  are  borrowing  trouble  about  these 
things.  Read  Emerson;  come  up  into  the  over- 
life,  and  discard  both  hope  and  fear. 

So  much  for  hard  sense.  And  now,  Presto, 
change ! — and  enter  Mr.  Taft  with  his  train  of 
vanities,  and,  prominent  in  that  train,  myself. 
1 have  been  getting  paler  every  day  since  I 
came  here,  and  yestenlay  I invested  the  whole 
amount  of  ten  cents  in  rooge — how  do  you  spell 
it?— r-u-ge? — r-u-s-h-e? — r-o-g-u-e?  Well,  take 
your  choice  of  these  spells,  and  if  you  don’t  get 
the  right  one  it  is  your  bad  spelling,  not  mine. 
Now,  this  roo — truck  just  sets  me  up  and  makes 
my  looking-glass  a greater  attraction  than  ever. 

Oh,  I HAVE  A thought!  Quicksilver  is  a 
little  world  by  itself,  and  revolves  on  its  own 
axis.  Quicksilver  made  into  mirrors  demands 
more  quicksilver  made  into  vermilion ; and  ver- 
milion demands  more  mirrors.  Here  is  perpet- 
ual motion  at  last,  turning  on  the  pivot  of  wom- 
an’s vanity,  and  promising  to  endure  forever. 

But,  to  go  back  before  this  last  world  was 
discovered,  if  I am  half  .ns  handsome  as  1 think 
I am,  1 don’t  see  how  Mr.  Taft  can  resist  me. 
Now,  listen  to  this  description:  My  hair  is  a 
lovely  auburn.  I assisted  it  in  its  tr.nnsmogrifi- 
cation  from  its  origin.nl  mud  color  by  a little 
preparation  known  to  the  initiated.  It  is  cut 
off  in  front,  and  tortured  into  crinkles  th.nt  fall 
low  on  my  “alabaster  brow.”  My  lovely  eyes, 
so  soft  ,nnd  yet  so  bright,  so  liquid  in  their  light, 
like  stars  that  gem  the  night,  look  out  from  be- 
neath this  frizzled  m.nss  like  the  innocent  peep- 
ers of  a poodle  dog.  My  features,  though 
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somewhat  irregular,  harmonize  as  a whole,  and 
the  result  stands  before  you — a perfect  crea- 
tion, an  unexceptionable  piece  of  loveliness,  a 
cameo  struck  whole  from  the  great  divine  source 
of  beauty.  So  much  for  me. 

Now,  if  people  cannot  see  how  beautiful  1 
am  it  is  their  loss,  not  mine,  “beauty  is  in  the 
eye  of  the  beholder;”  and  if  the  beholder  is 
blind,  does  that  mar  the  fact?  Therefore,  I 
warn  you  against  that  little  touch  of  sarcasm 
in  the  laugh  with  which  you  greet  this  descrip- 
tion, madam,  lest  you  fix  upon  yourself  the  im- 
put.ition — devoid  of  taste. 

1 stopped  this  letter  here  yesterday,  for  an 
accident  happened  to  my  darling.  No — a dar- 
ling, though  not  mine.  He  slipped  on  the  steps 
and  sprained  his  ankle.  It  is  an  awful  sprain, 
almost  a fracture.  I heard  his  quick  step  past 
my  door;  then  I heard  him  fall  and  ran  to  him. 
He  was  holding  on  to  the  banisters,  trying  to 
get  up  stairs  when  I saw  him.  I made  a swoop 
downward,  like  a hawk  on  a June -bug,  and 
“lit”  close  by  him.  He  smiled  when  he  saw 
me,  and  as  1 caught  him  about  the  waist  he 
laid  his  arm  over  my  shoulder  and  yielded  to 
my  assistance,  but  it  was  no  use;  he  could 
not  bear  any  weight  on  the  injured  limb,  and  1 
had  to  call  help  and  have  him  carried  up  to  his 
room.  His  pain  was  intolerable.  In  spite  of 
his  evident  self-control,  the  groans  trembled 
through  his  white  lips.  My  heart  was  torn  at 
the  sight.  I sent  for  a doctor,  and  then  I took 
off  his  shoe  and  stocking,  and  pressed  and 
chafed  his  delicate  white  foot  and  ankle — how 
lovingly  and  tenderly,  he  may  never  know, 
but  it  did  him  good;  his  face  relaxed,  and  his 
breath  came  easier. 

Say,  Liz,  1 don’t  believe  he  wears  more  than 
No.  4 shoes.  I wear  No.  5 myself,  though  I 
never  owned  it  before.  The  two  things  I have 
llvd  about  with  unswerv'ing  persistence  and 
mulish  perversity  arc  my  age  and  the  size  of 
my  feet,  and  1 don’t  believe  it  is  in  the  power 
of  the  gospel  to  save  me  on  these  points.  There 
is  no  doubt  but  the  first  thing  1 shall  do  w'hen 
1 enter  the  next  world  will  be  to  order  a pair 
of  shoes  too  small  for  me,  and  exchange  them 
with  the  under-clerk  surreptitiously.  Now,  I 
always  haled  small  feet  in  men,  until  I saw  and 
handled  this  beautiful  little  foot  of  Mr.  Taft’s; 
and  then  my  ideas  underwent  a change.  And 
why  not,  even  on  rational  principles,  leaving 
my  love-lorn  condition  out  of  the  question. 
be.auty  is  beauty  wherever  you  find  it.  So  1 
wipe  out  another  prejudice,  and  am  all  the 
more  free  for  it. 

Since  I wrote  you  before  1 think  1 have  made 
some  progress  in  the  pursuit  of  .Mr.  Taft's  heart. 


I don’t  know,  but  1 think  he  is  more  familiar 
with  me,  though  familiar  is  too  strong  a word. 

A few  days  ago  I was  in  his  room,  and  he 
began  asking  me  questions  as  usual,  and  they 
took  a personal  turn.  He  asked  how  long  I 
had  been  in  the  city? — where  I came  from? — 
was  I Mrs.  or  Miss  Ellis? 

“And  so  you  have  been  married?”  he  said. 
“Yes.” 

“And  have  had  children.” 

“ Yes.” 

“Are  they  living?” 

“No.” 

“How  many  had  you?” 

“Six.” 

“Six?  Is  it  possible?” 

And  indeed,  Liz,  I suppose  it  was  possible; 
but  you  ought  to  have  seen  his  look  of  astonish- 
ment. I was  transfixed  by  it.  but  I never 
was  with  him  ten  minutes  that  he  did  not  put 
me  in  the  witness-box. 

“How  long  were  you  married?”  was  his  next 
question. 

“Five  years.” 

“Five  years  and  six  children?  Explain.” 

Oh,  but  1 had  to  think  fast.  “Twins  and 
triplets,”  I said. 

“Two  births.” 

“Yes.” 

“That  only  accounts  for  five.” 

“I  said  five.” 

“You  said  five  years  and  six  children.” 

“You  are  wrong;  1 said  six  years  and  five 
children.” 

“Let  it  go  at  that,  then.  Was  your  mar- 
riage one  of  love?” 

“ No.” 

“Did  you  marry  for  money?” 

"No.” 

“For  a home?” 

“No.” 

“Will  you  mention  the  consideration  that  in- 
duced you  to  take  so  momentous  a step?” 

“ I wanted  to  see  how  I would  look  in  orange 
flowers  and  a bridal  veil.”  , 

“Couldn't  you  have  hired  a costume  and 
found  out?” 

“but  I wanted  the  sensation.” 

“And  so  you  were  married  six  years?” 

“Five  years.” 

“Are  you  positive?” 

“1  should  think  I ought  to  know.  I was 
there.” 

“And  how  many  children  did  you  have?" 
“Six.” 

“Are  you  positive?” 

“ I counted  them  every  night  when  they 
came  home.” 

“And  you  always  made  out  six?” 
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“Always.” 

“Suppose  the  number  fell  short,  what  did  you 
do?” 

“ Borrowed  one  of  a neighbor.” 

“Do  you  know  what  I think  of  those  chil- 
dren?” 

“No.” 

“1  think  they  were  all  borrowed,  Mrs.  Ellis." 
And  then  he  took  up  his  pen  and  began  to 
write  one  of  those  interminable  briefs.  W'hy 
briefs,  in  the  name  of  Moses?  This  was  a hint 
for  me  to  leave,  and,  as  a natural  consequence, 
1 didn’t  want  to.  I was  standing  all  this  time, 
and  he  was  sitting  at  his  desk.  He  wrote 
pages,  and  still  I stood  there.  Presently  he 
looked  up,  and  said: 

“How  long  did  you  live  with  your  husband, 
Mrs.  Ellis?” 

“Fifteen  years.” 

“Ah!  and  how  many  children  had  you?” 
“One.” 

“You  have  been  awfully  bereaved  since  I 
heard  from  you  last.” 

“Bereaved  indeed,  Mr.  Taft.  Si.x  children 
could  have  filled  my  heart  no  more  perfectly 
than  did  my  one  little  daughter  that  died  so 
young.” 

I felt  my  voice  tremble,  and  he  glanced  away 
a moment,  only  to  turn  his  calm  eyes  upon  me 
again.  He  had  seen  tears  in  the  witness-box 
a thousand  times.  He  knew  their  analysis — 
salt,  sodium,  and  water. 

“And  so  you  were  married  fifteen  years ; and 
where  is  your  husband?” 

“ 1 am  a widow.” 

“Is  your  husband  dead  ?” 

“Yes;  and  glad  of  it." 

“You  or  your  husband?” 

“I,  of  course.  I haven't  heard  from  him 
since.” 

“Did  he  treat  you  badly?” 

“Horribly.” 

“And  you?” 

“ I kept  even.  I squared  accounts  with  him 
every  day.” 

“Did  you  sue  him  for  a divorce?” 

“No,  he  sued  me.” 

“On  what  complaint?” 

“That  I failed  to  provide  for  him.” 

“And  he  got  a divorce  on  that  ground?” 

“ Ho  might  have  done  it  if  he  had  not  died.” 
“And  where  is  he  now?” 

“In  Arizona  working  a gold  mine.” 

“What  did  your  divorce  cost  you?” 

“Nothing  as  yet;  I am  to  pay  the  bill  when 
I marry  again." 

“What  bill.” 

“For  the  tombstone.” 

“ Is  it  a large  one?” 


“Yes,  very.  I wanted  it  large,  for  fear  he 
might  claw  out  and  come  back  again." 

“1  don’t  refer  to  the  tombstone;  I refer  to  the 
bill.” 

“Oh,  yes,  the  bill  for  the  tombstone  was  very- 
large.” 

“ Drop  the  tombstone,  and  tell  me  about  the 
bill  for  the  divorce.  I am  more  interested  in 
that,” 

“Ah  I That  was  a different  bill  altogether. 
His  name  is  Bill  Wilson.  He  is  the  man  my 
husband  was  jealous  of.” 

“That  was  before  he  died.” 

“No,  afterwards.” 

“ Mrs.  Ellis,  you  can  be  excused.” 

“My  name  is  not  Mrs.  Ellis;  at  least,  not 
that  I know.  Don’t  a divorced  woman  take 
her  own  name  again?” 

“As  a rule,  madam,  she  takes  some  other 
person’s — Bill  Wilson’s,  for  instance.” 

Then,  Liz,  he  rose  to  his  feet,  and  bowed,  to 
signify  that  the  inteniew  was  ended ; where- 
upon I walked  round  the  desk,  and  sat  down 
by  him,  just  as  he  w.is  reseating  himself.  And 
now,  mark  my  words,  I saw  an  unmistakable 
flash  of  pleasure  in  his  face,  but  he  stifled  it 
instantly,  and  turned  toward  me,  cold  and  im- 
passive. 

In  the  meantime,  I was  making  myself  quite 
comfortable.  I put  my  feet  on  the  rungs  of 
his  chair,  adjusted  my  overskirt,  and  smiled  on 
him  bewitchinf;ly.  Don’t  dock  that  word  of 
one  particle  of  its  strength.  I mean  it.  I was 
in  my  most  dare-devil  mood,  and  did  not  care 
where  it  led. 

Truly,  the  allurements  of  the  chase  are  won- 
derful. Heigh,  ho,  tantivy  1 Put  in  the  yelp- 
ing of  the  dogs,  the  tooting  of  the  horns,  the 
reckless  speed  of  the  sportsman,  and  the  poor 
little  hare  almost  run  down,  and  you  have  the 
situation. 

Oh,  men  I men  I if  you  knew  as  much  about 
women  as  I do,  your  power  would  be  unlimited. 
This  is  an  apostrophe — not  intended  for  the  ear 
of  any  male  biped  that  lives.  Could  I be  so 
base  as  to  give  away  my  own  sex  by  showing 
our  enemies  that  their  power  lies  in  their  in- 
diflerence  to  us? 

I am  afraid  of  making  my  letter  too  long  by- 
recounting  any  further  conversation  with  Mr. 
Taft.  It  lasted  an  hour;  it  was  sensible  and 
sincere  on  both  sides.  As  1 got  up  to  leave 
the  room,  he  raised  with  me,  giving  me  his 
hand,  and  so  we  walked,  still  holding  hands,  to 
the  door,  where  he  bowed  me  out,  with  the 
rarest  smile  that  ever  illuminated  a face. 

1 wish  I could  go  and  take  care  of  him  as  he 
lies  in  the  next  room  suffering,  but  I dare  not 
do  it. 
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[And  so  ended  the  second  letter,  which  arous- 
ed my  curiosity  not  a little,  and  caused  me  to 
look  forward  for  another.  Hut  it  was  two  months 
before  I heard  from  Kate  again.  Then  she 
wrote ;] 

Dear  Li::ie: — If  you  are  waiting  for  the  con- 
clusion of  my  romance  to  make  a magazine  arti- 
cle out  of,  just  write — The  heroine,  after  hang- 
ing suspended  by  the  slender  thread  of  hope 
for  eight  mortal  weeks,  fell  into  the  dismal 
abyss  below,  from  which  she  finally  crawled 
out  bruised, sore,  and  miserable,  but  game  still; 
and  has  now  resumed  business  at  the  old  stand 
of  Lehang  & Morgan. 

That  is  enough.  That  is  all  there  is  of  it. 

When  I met  Mr.  Taft  after  his  accident  he 
spoke  to  me  with  much  restraint ; and  at  each 
subsequent  meeting  his  manner  was  cooler  and 
cooler,  until  the  sight  of  him  sent  my  heart 
below  zero,  and  chilled  the  very  marrow  of  my 
bones.  He  has  learned  to  hate  me,  Lizzie.  No 
doubt  my  preference  for  him,  so  boldly  mani- 
fested, disgusted  and  alarmed  him.  There  is  a 
paragraph  going  the  rounds  of  the  papers  .about 
some  woman  who  chloroformed  and  married  a 
man  in  spite  of  himself.  I’ll  bet  she  w.as  a 
grass-widow;  and  I’ll  also  bet  that  if  Mr.  Taft 
has  read  it  he  has  the  same  conviction. 

0 miserere!  my  jokes  on  this  subject  turn 
on  dry  hinges,  and  creak  dolefully.  I suppose 
he  has  seen  too  much  of  the  ugly  side  of  mar- 
ried life  from  his  numerous  divorce  c.ases  to 
take  the  risk  of  marrying;  or,  perhaps,  he 
cherishes  ideas  of  marri.age  with  some  beauti- 
tiful  young  girl,  and  resents  the  encroachments 
of  a poor  faded  thing  like  me. 

At  all  events,  it  is  over,  .and  I am  free  again. 
I don’t  mean  that  my  heart  is  free,  for  I love 
him  better  than  ever,  but  1 mean  the  danger  of 
marrying  is  past,  and  I think  I ought  to  be 
glad  of  it.  1 have  done  something,  however, 
that  had  better  been  left  undone.  1 have  writ- 
ten him  a note.  I am  forced  to  meet  him  in 
the  hall,  and  on  the  stairs,  several  times  a day ; 
and  at  last  these  meetings  actually  frightened 
me,  his  face  was  so  stem  and  cold,  his  man- 
ner so  rcpcllant,  his  hatred  and  disgust  were 
so  visible.  I could  not  bear  to  remain  in  the 
house.  So  1 hunted  another  place,  but  with- 
out success.  At  last,  utterly  discour.aged,  I 
wrote  him  something  like  this : 

"Mr.  Taft: — You  treat  everyone  with  politeness  but 
me.  I don't  know  the  c.iusc  of  your  evident  dislike,  but 
think  you  are  afraid  to  treat  me  kindly  lest  I should 
prove  troublesome  to  you.  Whether  this  assumption  on 
your  part  is  correct  or  not.  I resent  it  .all  the  same.  .\nd 
since  it  costs  you  sucli  an  evident  effort  tb  s|X'.ak  to 
me,  1 will  excuse  you  from  sttcvikitig  any  more, 

"C.  lil.Lts." 


I left  this  in  his  room  one  evening,  and  went 
home  with  a heart  as  heavy  as  lead.  Going 
up  Clay  Street  hill  on  the  cars,  the  moon  shone 
high  above  the  domes  and  spires  of  the  city  so 
beautiful,  so  serene.  1 don’t  believe  she  cares 
w hether  school  keeps  or  not ; she  takes  no  in- 
terest in  stocks ; the  banks  can  break  as  they 
please,  it  don’t  disturb  her.  In  this  respect  she 
and  1 are  Siameses,  but  we  differ  in  other  par- 
ticul.ars.  For  instance,  she  is  satisfied  with  the 
lonely  royalty  of  her  position,  which  I am  not. 
She  h,as  no  thought  for  any  other  moon  of  the 
male  persuasion,  in  which  she  also  differs  from 
me. 

But,  after  ali,  it  is  because  there  is 

NO  OTHER  MOON  ON  HER  BEAT. 

Now  1 think  of  it,  I am  positive  that,  if  there 
was  another,  and  if  she  is  of  the  female  sex,  as 
represented  (alas ! on  no  better  grounds  than  her 
changeableness),  no  amount  of  centripetality, 
centrifugality,  polarity,  and  the  rest  of  it  could 
keep  her  in  her  orbit  twenty-four  hours. 

Bah!  She’s  a humbug,  “Chaste!”  “V’es- 
tal!”  She’s  an  old  maid  from  circumstance, 
and  not  from  choice. 

I went  to  my  own  room,  where  1 battled  with 
myself  all  night;  but  it  was  no  use.  In  the 
morning  1 was  as  blue  as  the  picked  shank  of 
an  old  turkey-hen,  with  a face  as  long  as  three 
rainy  days. 

By  the  way,  Liz,  he  who  laughs  gives,  and 
the  world  is  richer  for  it.  The  next  morning, 
as  1 meandered  down  street  to  my  office  in  this 
most  wretched  mood,  1 passed  a little  rusty 
looking  man  in  the  door  of  a poor  habitation, 
singing  a bewilderingly  joyous  carol,  just  like  a 
bird.  A neighboor  looked  out  of  another  door 
and  said; 

“Hello,  Jack!  You’re  h.appy  this  morning, 
ain’t  you.’” 

Then  Jack  laughed — such  a laugh ; as  happy 
and  natural  as  a child.  He  didn’t  seem  to  need 
.anything  to  laugh  at,  but  just  laughed  because 
he  was  “laffy;”  and  1 laughed  too.  The 
clouds  vanished  from  my  sky,  the  stiffening 
came  into  my  back,  and  I went  sailing  down  to 
Sansome  Street  as  breezy  as  a nautilus.  There- 
fore 1 say,  he  that  laughs  gives,  and  the  world 
is  better  for  it. 

But  presently  the  prison-house  of  four  bare 
walls  closed  around  me,  and  the  Taft  influence 
pervaded  everything  again.  I long  for  sun- 
shine and  music  more  than  I ever  did  in  my 
life.  I think  they  would  cure  me,  bodily  and 
mentally. 

1 am  too  far  gone  in  this  folly  even  to  hold 
myself  up  to  your  ridicule.  Poking  fun  at  the 
“Widder”  Ellis  is  dull  work.  I am  getting 
sorry  for  the  poor  thing.  Do  you  remember 
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the  old  fairy  story,  in  which  the  king  lost  his 
wife,  and  in  the  violence  of  his  grief  beat  his 
head  against  the  wall  five  days?  1 never  could 
imagine  what  good  it  did  him  under  the  circum- 
stances ; but  I would  have  faith  in  the  remedy 
if  applied  to  myself. 

You  don’t  know  how  much  I regret  having 
written  that  note.  Mr.  Taft  takes  me  at  my 
word,  and  speaks  to  me  no  more.  And  yet 
there  is  something  in  his  manner,  or  the  atmos- 
phere about  him,  that  makes  me  think  he  has 
me  on  his  mind. 

When  I wrote  that  note,  it  was  in  a desper- 
ate attempt  to  end  my  love  and  suspense.  I 
thought  if  he  ceased  to  speak  to  me  I should 
soon  become  indifferent.  But  it  is  not  so.  He 
enslaves  my  thoughts  to  a greater  extent  than 
before — for  now  I am  sick,  sick  for  even  the 
cold  greetings  I used  to  get.  As  I look  back 
from  the  iceberg  on  which  I am  wrecked,  I 
seem  to  see  in  all  our  previous  intercourse  the 
flowers  and  sunshine  of  the  tropics.  I have 
ruined  even  the  small  hope  I had.  1 have  no 
alternative  but  to  grin  and  bear  it.  I am  glad 
I had  not  the  power  to  hurt  him  as  I hurt  my- 
self. 

I would  not  tell  you  all  this,  dear  Liz,  but 
that  1 must  tell  some  one.  Oh,  if  my  baby  had 
only  lived,  as  an  outlet  to  her  foolish  mother’s 
heart,  I should  have  escaped  this.  And  yet 
yet  what  she  has  escaped  by  dying ! 

How  different  the  effect  of  the  sights  on  the 
streets  now  and  three  months  ago  1 I was  out 
at  the  park  one  day  when  1 was  happy  and 
hopeful,  and  I shall  never  forget  my  feelings. 
Under  the  influence  of  the  pure,  vital  air,  the 
trees  and  flowers,  the  fountain,  with  its  arching 
rainbow,  together  with  the  sight  of  temple, 
dome,  and  minaret,  and  the  music  that  spirit- 
ualized it  all,  1 went  into  a strange  mood.  “1 
saw  men  as  angels  walking.”  Every  living  soul 
was  idealized,  each  after  his  or  her  own  type. 
All  had  come  up  out  of  their  baser  lives  into 
a semblance  of  that  which  was  angelic  within 
them.  Even  the  hard,  ugly  clothes  of  men  and 
women  lost  angularity,  and  flowed  in  graceful 
outline,  and  blended  in  harmonious  color.  But 
nothing  can  describe  the  children.  They  were 
angels — angels  swinging,  angels  floating  on  the 
lake,  angels  in  goat  - carriages,  angels  in  the 
gymnasium,  .angels  swarming  everywhere.  If 
ever  1 go  to  Heaven,  1 shall  sec  no  sight  more 
truly  angelic. 

1 doubt  if  the  man  who  said,  ‘‘Beauty  is  in 
the  eye  of  the  beholder,”  knew  half  the  mean- 
ing of  what  he  said.  Beauty  is  forever  unfold- 
ing out  of  the  commonest  things  to  him  whose 
soul  unfolds  to  meet  it.  And  LOVE  is  the  un- 
folding power. 


I learned  enough  in  that  day  to  know  that 
perfect  love,  reciprocal  between  God  and  man, 
can  renovate  this  world  in  an  hour. 

And,  for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  1 raised  to 
the  conception  of  how  the  beautiful,  golden- 
haired Nazarine,  child  of  the  sun  as  he  was, 
for  the  love  of  a fallen  race  renounced  the  shin- 
ing halls  of  his  native  Heaven,  to  walk  with 
bleeding  feet  the  hills  of  Judea,  with  none  for 
his  companions  but  fishermen  and  harlots. 

So  I sat  for  hours  looking  upon  the  scene, 
the  passing  crowd,  the  angelic  children,  all 
from  some  exquisite  retirement  of  soul,  with 
one  thought  undulating  upward  like  a prayer  : 
Most  sweet  and  pitiful! — most  sweet  and  piti- 
ful I — behold  these  ruins  and  restore. 

[After  this  letter,  which  I have  left  unfinished 
to  avoid  one  of  Kate’s  sudden  transitions  from 
the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous,  it  was  weeks  be- 
fore she  wrote  again.  But  the  letter,  when  it 
came,  was  Kate  all  over;  and  I submit  it,  as  I 
have  all  of  them,  without  change.  I hold  that 
our  style  of  writing  has  grown  so  fossilized 
through  the  formality  of  set  phrases  that  it  is 
becoming  impossible  to  express  much  diversity 
of  character  through  it.  And  I both  hope  and 
believe  that  the  literature  of  the  Far  West,  by 
the  unfolding  of  native  talent,  will  break  up  the 
rules  of  long  established  usage,  and  inaugurate 
a style  so  elastic  as  to  meet  the  demand  of  even 
the  most  extravagant  originality,  and  that,  too, 
without  degenerating  into  coarseness.] 

Dear  Lissie; — It  has  been  a long  time  since 
I wrote  you,  and  a sorry  time,  too,  though  that 
is  forgotten  now.  Why,  it  was  only  yesterday 
1 thought  1 could  never  write  another  line  to 
any  one. 

What  are  we  to  think  of  a sentiment  that  en- 
slaves us  like  love?  1 believe  it  is  a disease, 
and  expect  to  see  it  handled  as  such  by  pr.actic- 
ing  physicians  before  long.  The  way  science  is 
advancing,  it  will  hardly  be  a hundred  ye.ars 
until  we  shall  see  flaming  placards  announcing 
to  the  love-lorn  the  curative  properties  of  “The 
World  Renowned  Anti-m.agnetic  Obfustica- 
tor,”  or  “The  Chain  Lightning  Exterminator," 
w.arranted  to  abolish  the  necessity  of  suicide 
by  restoring  to  a healthy  condition  the  victims 
of  this  awful  malady. 

In  this  emergency,  however,  while  the  world 
waits  its  development,  we  must  use  such  palli- 
ative remedies  as  we  find  at  hand ; and  at  the 
present  time,  the  only  antidote  for  love 
IS  .MARK  SAGE.  And  I am  going  to  be  married 
to  Claude  Lorraine  Taft.  (Out  upon  Caleb! 
Didn’t  1 tell  you  his  name  wasn’t  C.Tleb?) 
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1 have  been  almost  sick,  and  altogether 
maudlin  and  idiotic  for  two  months,  and  get- 
ting weaker  and  paler  from  confinement  and 
much  writing,  until  I can  hardly  climb  the 
stairs.  Yesterday,  just  as  I reached  the  top  of 
the  second  flight  I turned  dizzy.  I sprang  for- 
ward to  avoid  falling  back,  and  as  I did  so  a 
door  opened,  and  a quick  step  approached,  I 
can’t  tell  how  I knew  it  was  Mr.  Taft,  for  my 
senses  were  leaving  me,  but  1 did  know  it  in 
a kind  of  dream-like  way,  and  I knew  he  c.aught 
me  as  I fell.  My  next  recollection,  in  a state 
of  semi -unconsciousness,  w.as  of  being  on  the 
lounge  in  his  room,  and  feeling  his  arms  around 
me.  My  senses  were  wrapped  in  a heavenly 
languor,  from  which  the  slightest  effort  would 
arouse  them.  Every  moment  I became  more 
and  more  alive  to  the  tender  names  he  was 
calling  me ; and  presently,  when  his  lips  press- 
ed mine  with  a touch  of  velvet,  I felt  the  dim- 
ples twitching  in  my  cheeks,  and  knew  I could 
hoax  him  no  longer.  I opened  my  eyes  laugh- 
ing, to  see  such  anxiety,  such  love  as  I never 
saw  before.  1 raised  my  arms,  they  were  like 
lead,  but  I got  them  round  his  neck,  and  drew 
his  head  down  to  mine,  and  as  the  strength  re- 
turned I smoothed  his  hair,  and  petted  him  up 
like  everything,  liy  the  w,ay,  his  hair  is  mighty 
thin  on  top,  and  he  hates  it,  too — a fact  that  at 
once  disproves  my  chewed  paper  theory. 

Don’t  imagine  that  he  exhibited  any  weak- 
ness or  discomfiture.  He  was  master  of  the 
situation,  and  faced  it  like  a — lawyer.  He  said 
he  had  a plea  to  make  against  me,  and  asked 
if  I was  ready  to  defend  myself.  Then  he  wait- 
ed a moment,  and  as  I did  not  answer,  he  told 
me  that  as  I was  too  timid  to  speak  in  my  own 
defense,  he  would  speak  for  me.  (Think  of  my 
being  too  timid,  Liz.  However,  I was  glad  he 
thought  so.)  He  said  that  when  there  was  no 
one  employed  to  defend  the  plaintiff  the  Court 


appointed  some  one.  And  as  he  was  the  Court 
and  the  whole  caboodle  (only  he  didn’t  use  that 
word)  rolled  into  one,  he  would  not  only  stand 
for  the  prosecution,  but  would  appoint  himself 
on  my  defense,  too.  Then  he  made  love  to  me 
in  the  queerest  way,  using  any  amount  of  law 
terms.  And  I fell  you,  no  matter  what  iz«v 
body  says  about  the  law  being  dry  and  musty — 
it  is  just  dfUght/ul,  “and  make  a note  on  it” 
for  private  reference. 

But,  Liz,  the  trial  was  not  conducted  as  fairly 
as  one  would  expect  from  a man  of  his  irre- 
proachable standing;  and  there  is  no  doubt 
some  foundation  for  the  accepted  theory,  that 
the  practice  of  law  demoralizes  men  to  a certain 
extent.  Only  enough,  perhaps,  to  make  them 
perfectly  angelic  in  some  cases.  For  though 
guilty  of  nothing  but  folly,  the  verdict  went 
dead  against  me,  and  1 was  sentenced  to  life- 
long imprisonment  in  the  arms  of  complainant, 
and  remanded  to  prison  immediately. 

Now  this  is  all.  And  if  you  want  to  make  a 
magazine  article  out  of  it  just  change  the  names 
and  go  ahead. 

One  word  in  explanation,  however.  Mr.  Taft 
had  firmly  resolved  never  to  marry.  He  had 
seen  too  much  of  the  ugly  side  of  married  life 
to  risk  it.  And  in  the  interval  he  was  separated 
from  me  by  his  hurt  he  gathered  moral  force  to 
renew  the  resistance  he  had  begun  and  aban- 
doned on  our  first  acquaintance. 

The  wedding  will  take  place  in  a few  weeks. 
I will  notify  you  when  the  day  is  appointed,  and 
shall  hope  to  see  you  at  that  time. 

As  ever,  your  loving  friend, 

Catherine  Ellis. 

[This  ended  my  correspondence  with  Cath- 
erine Ellis,  for  the  next  letter  that  I received 
was  signed  with  a different  name.] 

Helen  Wilmans. 


RUSSIAN  RELIGION  AND 

During  the  summer  of  1S77,  when  I accom- 
panied the  Russian  Army  of  the  Caucasus  as  a 
correspondent  from  Armenia,  I had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  become  familiar  with  the  religious  sects 
which  have  been  sent  in  exile  to  the  Caucasus. 
To  give  an  account  of  those  sects  is  quite  be- 
yond the  powers  of  anybody  who  is  not  master 
of  the  Russian  tongue.  Even  to  one  possess- 
ing this  qualification,  it  is  no  easy  matter  to 
make  a complete  study  of  the  doctrines  of 
those  sects,  for  the  reticence  of  their  members 


RUSSIAN  GOVERNMENT. 

is  so  great  as  to  have  kept  even  the  Russian 
Government  in  ignorance  of  much  that  it  would 
gladly  know.  Certain  facts  have,  nevertheless, 
been  definitely  ascertained,  and  others  which 
are  current  seem  sufficiently  supported  by  the 
ioint  testimony  of  several  w-itnesses  to  merit  a 
reproduction  in  print.  It  is  thus  possible  to 
ascertain  the  bearing  of  the  sects  toward  the 
Established  Church,  from  which  they  have  re- 
volted, although  for  a minute  study  of  their 
dogmas,  their  church  service,  and  all  the  de- 
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tails  of  their  spiritual  government,  the  materials 
are  insufficient.  It  will,  nevertheless,  be  seen 
that  there  is,  perhaps,  nothing  in  the  Caucasus, 
apart  from  the  treatment  of  the  conquered  tribes, 
which  throws  so  much  light  on  the  policy  and 
tendencies  of  the  Russian  Government  as  the 
religious  sects  which  have  been  sent  thither  in 
exile. 

These  sects  are  three  in  number,  and  are 
called  the  Molokans,  the  Doukobortsi,,and  the 
Scoptsi.  Far  above  the  other  two  stand  the 
Molokans.  Their  creed  is  principally  distin- 
guished by  a rigid  adherence  to  the  moral 
teachings  of  the  liible,  and  a rejection  of  all 
the  ceremonials  and  the  idolatry  of  the  Russian 
Church.  In  the  home  of  an  Orthodox  Russian, 
Byzantine  pictures  of  saints  stare  at  one  from 
every  corner;  with  the  Molokans  they  are  never 
to  be  seen.  The  Molokans  also  dispense  with 
priests,  and  the  simplicity  of  their  service  is 
almost  Puritanic.  They  are  notorious  for  the 
sobriety  of  their  lives  and  the  uniform  honesty 
of  their  dealings.  I can  testify,  from  my  own 
visits  to  their  villages,  that  I have  never  seen 
greater  cleanliness  and  neatness  of  dress  among 
any  peasant  population.  In  comfort  and  in 
cheerfulness,  their  homes  give  evidence  of  an 
order  of  living  wholly  unknown  to  Russian 
peasants.  To  step  from  the  barbarism  of  Ar- 
menia into  one  of  their  villages  is  like  getting 
back  again  to  civilization ; and  even  Tiflis,  with 
all  its  attempts  to  be  thought  European,  can 
offer  nothing  comparable  to  the  delightful  fresh- 
ness of  a Molokan  village.  The  people  con- 
stantly impress  one  as  men  who  have  learned 
to  hold  religion  and  conduct  in  mutual  counter- 
poise, so  that  their  daily  lives  are,  in  large 
measure,  a realization  of  ail  that  their  religion 
urges  them  to  follow. 

The  Doukobortsi  resemble  the  Molokans  in 
setting  aside  the  ceremonies  and  priestcraft  of 
the  Orthodox  Church,  while  they  attach  great 
importance  to  the  moral  teachings  of  the  Evan- 
gelists. They  reject  the  doctrines  of  the  Trin- 
ity and  of  the  divinity  of  Christ,  and  they  for- 
bid oath -taking  and  military  service.  Civil 
marriage  is  common,  if  not  universal,  among 
them,  and  many  communal  institutions  exist, 
which  it  would  be  interesting  to  describe  if  1 
had  been  able  to  gather  information  enough  to 
render  the  description  trustworthy.  The  head 
of  the  sect  is  a woman,  but  the  precise  author- 
ity she  exercises  seems  a matter  of  doubt. 

The  Scoptsi,  or  self-mutilators,  found  their 
religion  on  the  necessity  of  avoiding  the  lusts 
of  the  flesh,  and  pretend  to  have  discovered  in 
their  interpretation  of  a Biblical  text,*  divine 
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authority  for  the  means  they  take  to  secure  this 
end.  Emasculation  is  the  indispensable  condi- 
tion upon  which  their  creed  must  be  accepted. 
With  those  who  have  suffered  thus  early  in 
youth  the  features  t.ake  a cast  which  at  once 
distinguishes  them  from  all  others — a skin  like 
parchment,  colorless,  without  a beard,  and  with- 
out eyebrows.  The  voice,  too,  has  the  shrill 
pitch  of  the  eunuch’s.  When  a new  member  is 
admitted  to  the  sect  he  has  a choice  between 
the  “great  seal”  and  the  “small  seal.”  The 
first  is  said  to  involve  the  complete  act  of  muti- 
lation, the  second  the  simple  act  of  deprivation. 
Few  men  who  have  arrived  at  maturity  survive 
the  first  operation,  but  in  case  of  death  they  are 
at  once  elevated  to  the  rank  of  saints.  No  sect 
in  Russia  is  so  rich  as  this.  The  interest  of  its 
members  seems  to  have  concentrated  itself  in 
an  almost  miserly  love  of  money-making,  which, 
however,  is  always  directed  to  the  ends  of  their 
religion.  Thousands  of  roubles  are  known  to 
have  been  paid  to  a single  man  for  his  adoption 
of  the  faith.  The  Scoptsi  are  also  by  far  the 
best  organized  sect  in  Russia.  At  times  the 
members  have  been  so  unexpectedly  shielded 
from  the  penalty  of  the  law  that  it  was  sus- 
pected by  the  Russian  Government  that  their 
organization  resembled  that  of  the  Free  Masons. 
With  these,  however,  they  have  nothing  in  com- 
mon. The  sect  is  governed  by  twelve  apostles. 
Who  they  are,  and  where  they  reside,  is  a mys- 
tery known  only  to  the  highest  members  of  the 
sect.  When  one  of  them  addresses  a gather- 
ing, his  identity  remains  concealed  from  all  but 
the  select  few.  Some  years  ago  it  is  related 
that  an  officer  of  the  Russian  army  undertook 
to  ferret  out,  on  behalf  of  the  Government,  the 
secrets  of  this  sect.  For  two  years  he  acted  as 
a peddler  in  that  part  of  the  Caucasus  where 
its  members  are  most  numerous,  and  sought,  by 
selling  wares  in  their  villages,  to  attain  to  a de- 
gree of  intimacy  which  would  disclose  to  him 
the  veiled  points  in  their  religion.  But,  inas- 
much as  he  was  unwilling  to  join  the  sect  as  a 
regular  member,  all  his  efforts  proved  vain. 
Returning  to  Russia,  he  continued  his  investi- 
gations there  for  some  time  with  no  better  re- 
sult. But  as  he  was  once  p.tssing  the  night  in 
a small  inn,  he  heard  two  men  in  the  room  next 
to  him  talking  of  a forthcoming  meeting  of  the 
Twelve  Apostles,  which  was  to  be  held  on  a 
certain  day  in  Siberia.  The  officer  started  in 
all  haste  for  the  town  designated.  He  discov- 
ered where  the  conference  was  to  be  held,  and 
m.ade  arrangements  with  the  military  for  the 
seizure  of  all  its  members.  But  by  this  time 
the  Apostles  had  got  wind  of  his  plans,  and 
when  the  capture  ought  to  have  t.aken  place  all 
but  one  were  found  to  have  disappeared.  Ill- 
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ness  had  prevented  the  flight  of  the  single  one 
that  remained.  He  was  seized  and  cross-exam- 
ined. He  admitted  at  once  that  he  was  an 
Apostle  of  the  sect,  but  all  threats  of  exile  and 
of  physical  torture,  in  case  he  should  refuse  to 
disclose  the  names  and  residence  of  the  others, 
only  elicited  the  reply  that  he  was  bound  to 
secrecy  by  the  holiest  of  oaths,  which  death 
itself  could  not  make  him  renounce.  A curious 
seal  ring  was  found  on  his  finger,  and  when 
asked  whether  it  was  the  mark  of  an  Apostle 
he  admitted  th.at  it  was.  Hut  at  the  same  time 
he  assured  his  captors  that  it  would  be  vain  for 
them  to  use  it  as  a clue  to  the  eleven,  since,  now 
that  he  had  been  seized,  five  hundred  of  his 
sect  would  wear  the  same  ring  on  the  morrow. 
The  whole  inquiry  ended  in  nothing  new  being 
discovered,  and  the  Apostle  was  exiled  to  the 
Caucasus.  Thither,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Poti,  all  the  discovered  members  of  this  sect 
are  sent.  So  numerous  is  this  colony  of  exiles 
that  those  of  military  age  alone  form  an  entire 
battalion  in  the  army.  For  obvious  reasons 
they  are  thus  kept  separate  from  the  rest  of  the 
troops,  for,  in  spite  of  the  hideousness  of  their 
religion,  their  abundance  of  money  often  makes 
easy  converts  among  the  needy  and  uneducated. 

Though  condemned  for  propagandism  to  ex- 
ile in  the  Caucasus,  it  is  not  to  any  peculiarities 
of  that  region  that  Molokans,  Doukobortsi, 
and  Scoptsi  owe  their  origin.  The  members 
of  these  sects  exist  all  over  Russia.  Nor  are 
they  alone  in  their  heresies.  Various  sects, 
like  the  Jumpers,  make  their  religion  an  ex- 
cuse for  the  wildest  erotic  excesses.  Others 
combine  dances  with  their  religious  worship. 
After  prayer,  a sort  of  orgy  begins  with  shouts 
and  dancing,  and  is  prolonged  until  the  wor- 
shipers faint  away,  or  fall  down  foaming  at  the 
mouth.  At  such  moments,  they  are  supposed 
to  have  visions  and  direct  communication  with 
the  Deity.  Siberia,  which,  like  the  Caucasus, 
has  been  chosen  as  a home  for  religious  exiles, 
includes,  among  other  heretics,  the  sect  of  the 
Self-burners,  who,  on  having  a vision,  shut 
themselves  up  in  a house,  and  burn  up  them- 
selves and  their  families.  Lately,  several  hun- 
dred people  are  said  to  have  destroyed  them- 
selves in  this  way  on  a single  day. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  trace  the  upgrowth 
of  these  various  sects,  to  learn  under  what  cir- 
cumst.mces  they  h.id  their  origin,  and  by  what 
line  of  persuasion  their  founders  made  con- 
verts. Hut  for  such  an  inquiry  the  historical 
evidence  is  wanting.  In  the  absence  of  docu- 
ments rel.ating  to  their  past  history  we  need 
not,  however,  be  debarred  from  inquiring  what 
circumstances  contribute  to  make  their  further 
development  a possibility  to-day.  For  they  I 


are  a living  element  of  Russian  life.  They 
make  converts,  and  are  punished  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. The  Church  and  the  police  are  so- 
licitous about  them.  We  may  seek,  therefore, 
not  unprofitably,  to  determine  what  elements 
of  Russian  society  are  to  be  held  accountable 
for  their  progress. 

The  cardinal  (act  common  to  all  the  sects  is 
their  utter  renunciation  of  allegiance  to  the 
Established  Church.  Let  the  Russian  religion, 
therefore,  be  our  first  object  of  comment.  The 
Russian  State  religion  is  Christianity  reduced 
to  fetich  worship.  It  is  a pyramid  of  cere- 
monials, gaudy  with  much  tinsel,  but  resting 
on  no  moral  foundation.  To  live  life  nobly  is 
no  part  of  its  teachings.  It  concerns  itself 
with  death,  and  its  priests  insist  that  its  cere- 
monies are  to  be  observed  for  the  sake  of 
God’s  favor  in  bestowing  the  ultimate  reward 
of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  The  sole  ground 
for  doing  right,  or  for  abstaining  from  evil,  is 
made  the  hope  of  heaven,  or  the  fear  of  hell ; 
and  the  chief  duties  of  the  good  churchman 
are  to  propitiate  saints,  to  bow  and  cross  him- 
self devoutly  before  their  images,  which  con- 
front him  in  every  room  of  every  house,  to  ob- 
serve the  appointed  fasts,  to  be  duly  shriven, 
to  receive  communion,  and  to  pay  his  priest 
the  fees  he  exacts  for  false  certificates  that  all 
these  duties  have  been  performed.  In  short,  by 
its  appeals  to  purely  selfish  instincts  in  man — his 
desire  to  ,be  protected  from  harm  while  alive 
on  earth,  and  to  be  blessed  with  immortal  hap- 
piness thereafter — the  Russian  religion  makes 
itself  preeminently  the  creed  of  a people  among 
whom  civilization  has  made  little  growth.  Far 
different  from  this  is  the  version  of  Russian 
orthodoxy  which  is  found  in  the  rhapsodies  of 
Pan -Slavonian  dreamers.  But  the  fact  stands 
unaltered,  that  its  inculcation  of  the  essentially 
Christian  privileges  and  responsibilities  dwin- 
dles into  nothing  by  the  side  of  the  tremen- 
dous importance  attached  to  the  talismanic  virt- 
ue of  mere  ceremonial.  The  Russian  of  the 
highest  society  bears  the  mark  of  this  teaching 
not  less  plainly  than  the  lowest  peasant.  The 
one,  when  a sudden  thunder -clap  rolls  over- 
he.ad,  uncovers  and  crosses  himself  quickly  to 
keep  off  the  devil.  The  other,  whom  educa- 
tion has  taught  that  the  formal  obserxances  of 
his  Orthodox  Church  are  more  Asiatic  than 
European,  professes  to  have  discarded  them 
altogether;  but  let  the  occasion  arise,  and  he 
will  prove  that,  with  his  religion  thrown  over- 
board, he  has  yet  held  fast  to  superstitions 
which  would  do  no  discredit  to  an  age  of  necro- 
mancers and  witchcraft.  He  agrees,  too,  with 
the  peasant  in  the  contempt  with  which  they 
both  treat  priests.  It  is  a sorry  comment  on 
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the  influence  of  the  Russian  Church,  that  its 
priests  should  be  tabooed  by  good  society  for 
the  unpardonable  crime  of  not  being  hommes 
cii’ilish,  and  at  the  same  time  be  used  by 
peasants  as  the  constant  butt  of  homely  and 
proverbial  satire.  But,  best  of  all,  in  illustra- 
tion of  the  thoroughly  external  relation  of  Rus- 
sian religion  to  Russian  life,  is  the  readiness 
not  only  to  accept,  but  also  to  give  up  again, 
successive  European  theories  of  morality  and 
of  unbelief,  which  has  been  for  more  than  a cen- 
tury a prominent  national  trait.  This  shows 
more  clearly  than  anything  else,  not  only  that 
the  Russian  Church  has  failed  to  make  good 
its  own  claims  to  permanent  acceptance,  but 
also  that  it  has  been  no  result  of  its  teaching 
to  awaken  in  its  followers  any  lively  sense  of 
the  function  of  religion  as  a power  over  con- 
duct, rather  than  as  a mere  formula  of  thought 
which  may  be  set  aside  whenever  a fresh  one 
comes  into  fashion. 

These  characteristics  of  the  Russian  religion 
cannot,  however,  alone  be  held  responsible  for 
the  number  and  the  peculiarities  of  Russian 
sects.  It  would  be  unwarrantable  to  affirm 
that  it  is  a tendency  peculiar  only  to  the  Rus- 
sian Church  to  separate  religion  from  conduct, 
and  degrade  it  to  the  level  of  a profitable  in- 
vestment, which  not  only  involves  no  inter- 
ference with  the  impulses  of  our  daily  lives,  but 
also  secures  to  us  an  ample  return  of  happi- 
ness in  the  future.  The  creed  which  permits 
sins  to  be  wiped  out  by  confession  and  by  the 
propitiation  of  saints,  through  church  offerings 
and  payments  for  masses,  presents  perfectly 
parallel  features  to  those  of  the  Russian  Church. 
If  numerous  instances  may  be  cited  of  Russian 
thieves  going  to  church  to  pray  for  some  saint’s 
aid  in  an  act  of  some  contemplated  robbery, 
offering  in  return  a certain  share  of  the  plun- 
der in  the  shape  of  tallow  candles,  it  is  yet 
equally  true  that  similar  incidents  are  not  in- 
frequent in  Spain,  Italy,  and  South  Germany. 
It  is  accordingly  not  in  the  absence  of  a moral 
content  to  her  religion,  a feature  shared  in  com- 
mon with  Russia  by  other  countries,  that  we 
seek  an  explanation  of  that  extraordinary  up- 
growth of  sects  which  Russia  possesses  alone. 

The  two  great  facts  in  this  matter  of  Russian 
sects  are  their  peculiar  character  and  their  great 
number.  What  has  led  the  Russian  people  to 
profess  doctrines  so  nonsensical,  and  often  so 
abominable?  And  why  has  the  revolt  against 
the  Established  Church,  of  which  each  sect  fur- 
nishes only  a different  example,  taken  so  many 
various  forms,  instead  of  concentrating  itself  in 
one  grand  movement,  like  the  Reformation? 
'fhe  answer  to  these  questions  lies  not  only  in 
the  characteristics  already  ascribed  to  the  Rus- 


sian religion,  but  also  in  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances under  which  that  religion  has  grown  up 
and  exerted  its  influence.  The  Russian  Church 
has  never,  like  the  Roman,  been  a reposito- 
ry of  the  best  culture.  The  Russian  despot 
early  perceived  the  inconveniences  to  foreign 
States  arising  from  temporal  pretensions  of  the 
Holy  See,  and  wisely  determined  that  his  own 
Church  should  never  attain  to  such  intellectual 
enlightenment  as  might  prove  dangerous  to  his 
sovereign  will.  To  keep  the  clergy  ignorant, 
as  it  is  to-day,  has  always  been  the  policy  of 
Russian  rulers.  A further  step  toward  the  ex- 
cution  of  this  plan  united  the  heads  of  Church 
and  State  in  the  single  person  of  the  Emperor, 
and  thus  effectually  put  religion  under  Govern- 
ment control.  But  if  Russia  was  thus  deprived 
of  a Pope,  it  was  nevertheless  taken  care  that 
she  should  enjoy  all  the  blessings  of  infallibili- 
ty. To  do  no  more  thinking  than  the  Govern- 
ment prescribes  has  always  been  in  Russia  an 
essential  quality  of  the  good  subject ; and  so  rig- 
orously has  the  necessity  of  thus  accepting  opin- 
ion on  authority  been  enforced,  that  it  may  be 
said  to  have  become  the  characteristic  feature 
of  the  national  mind  to  be  utterly  incapable  of 
independent  thinking.  It  is  to  this  worst  form 
of  ignorance,  an  incapacity  of  judgment,  that 
I have  little  hesitation  in  attributing  the  suc- 
cess which  the  promoters  of  the  more  obnox- 
ious of  the  Russian  sects  have  had.  All  the 
sects,  whether  for  better  or  for  worse,  agree  in 
regarding  religion  as  something  more  than  a 
mere  observance  of  ceremonials,  which  is  to 
secure  immunity  from  punishment  and  rewards 
of  happiness  in  the  future.  Whether  we  turn 
to  the  disgusting  doctrines  of  the  Scoptsi,  or  to 
the  admirable  lives  of  the  Molokans,  we  And  in 
each  case  that  the  religion  holds  forth  its  re- 
wards only  in  return  for  a certain  order  of  liv- 
ing. It  has,  in  short,  joined  to  itself  a morality 
and  imposed  on  its  followers  a responsibility. 
This  one  feature  of  the  sects  has  enabled  them 
to  claim  the  attention  of  all  those  whom  the 
emptiness  of  the  Orthodox  creed  no  longer  sat- 
isfied ; and  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  Russian, 
with  his  long  training  in  ignorance,  when  called 
for  the  first  time  in  his  life  to  pronounce  upon  a 
religion  with  a moral  content,  often  proves  in- 
competent to  discriminate  between  the  morality 
that  rests  upon  a rational  basis  and  that  which 
is  but  the  offspring  of  a diseased  fancy. 

W’e  may  thus  set  down  a long  training  in  ig- 
norance, and  a consequent  incapacity  of  judg- 
ment, as  the  principal  reasons  for  the  success- 
ful diffusion  of  absurd  and  disgusting  doctrines 
among  the  Russian  people.  It  remains,  how- 
ever, to  pass  beyond  the  character  of  the  sects, 
and  to  explain  why  they  have  sprung  up  in  such 
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number  and  variety.  That  the  multitude  of 
sects  have  never  been  able  to  unite  and  form  a 
common  body  of  dissenters  seems  to  me  to  re- 
sult simply  and  inevitably  from  the  fact  that 
the  Russian  Church  and  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment arc  both  under  the  single  headship  of  the 
Czar. 

To  this  assertion,  that  the  head  of  the  Gov- 
ernment is  also  the  head  of  the  Church,  the  av- 
erage Russian  is  never  tired  of  replying  that  the 
only  real  head  of  the  Church  is  Christ.  This 
sounds  well ; but  to  those  who  would  convince 
themselves  of  the  truth  of  the  matter,  we  re- 
commend, once  for  all,  the  following  pregnant 
passage,  from  Mr.  Wallace's  Russia,  to  be  read  ^ 
and  pondered.  The  author  is  discussing  the  re- 
lation of  the  Synod,  the  supreme  ecclesiastical 
body,  to  the  temporal  power,  and  proceeds : 

“The  Synod  is  not  a council  of  deputies  from 
various  sections  of  the  Church,  but  a jrerma- 
nent  college,  or  ecclesiastical  senate,  the  mem- 
bers of  which  are  afpointed  and  dismissed  by  the 
Emperor  as  he  thinks  ft.  It  has  no  independ- 
ent legislative  authority,  for  its  iei;islath'e  proj- 
ects do  not  become  law  till  they  have  received 
the  imperial  sanction;  and  they  are  always  pub- 
lished, not  in  the  name  of  the  Church,  but  in 
the  name  of  the  Supreme  Power.  Even  in 
matters  of  simple  administration,  it  is  not  in- 
dependent, for  all  its  resolutions  require  the 
consent  of  the  Procureur,  a layman  nominated 
by  his  Majesty.  In  theory,  this  functionary 
protests  only  against  those  resolutions  which 
are  not  in  accordance  with  the  civil  law  of  the 
country ; but  as  he  alone  has  the  right  to  ad- 
dress the  Emperor  directly  on  ecclesiastical  con- 
cerns, and  as  all  communications  between  the 
Emperor  and  the  Synod  pass  through  his  hands, 
he  possesses  in  reality  considerable  power.  Be- 
sides this,  he  can  always  influence  the  individ- 
ual members  by  holding  out  prospects  of  ad- 
vancement and  decorations ; and  if  this  device 
fails,  he  can  make  the  refractory  members  retire, 
and  fill  up  their  places  with  men  of  more  plia- 
ble^ dispositions.  A council  constituted  in  this 
way  c.annot|  of  course,  display  much  independ- 
ence of  thought  or  action,  especi.ally  in  a coun-  1 
try  like  Russia,  where  no  one  ventures  to  oppose  ' 
openly  the  imperial  will.  * * * If  a bishop  ; 
sometimes  complains  to  an  intimate  friend  that 
he  has  been  brought  to  St.  Petersburg  and  made 
a member  of  the  Synod,  merely  to  append  his  i 
signature  to  official  papers  and  to  give  his  con-  1 
sent  to  foregone  conclusions,  his  displeasure  is  I 
directed,  not  against  the  Emperor,  but  against 
the  Procureur.  He  is  full  of  loyalty  to  the  Tsar,  j 
and  has  no  desire  to  see  his  Majesty  excluded 
from  all  influence  in  ecclesiastical  affairs;  but  ! 
he  feels  saddened  .and  humiliated  when  he  finds  ' 


that  the  whole  government  of  the  Church  is  in 
the  hands  of  a lay  functionary,  who  may  be  a 
military  man,  and  who  certainly  looks  at  all 
things  from  a hiyman's  point  of  view." 

The  it.alics  are  mine.  Few,  I presume,  ex- 
cept the  sentimentally  insane,  can  read  this  ex- 
tract without  disgust  at  the  monstrous  absurdi- 
ty of  pretending  th.at  Christ,  and  not  the  Czar, 
is  the  only  re.al  head  of  the  Russian  Church.  .•V 
more  perfect  device  for  giving  over  the  Church, 
bound  hand  and  foot,  to  the  imperial  will,  it 
would  be  difficult,  indeed,  to  im.agine.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  complete  and  absolute  union 
thus  indicated  of  the  temporal  and  the  spiritual 
powers  is  one  of  Russia’s  most  potent  instru- 
ments, both  in  foreign  conquest  and  in  home 
administration;  and  has  been,  also,  the  chief 
means  of  fostering  the  upgrowth  of  the  multi- 
tude of  religious  sects. 

Therefore,  while  Russian  ignorance,  fostered 
by  the  Government  and  the  Church,  is  to  be 
held  responsible  for  the  unworthy  character  of 
many  of  these  sects,  we  must  turn,  as  I said 
before,  to  the  power  derived  by  the  Church 
from  its  union  with  the  State,  for  an  explanation 
of  their  number  and  v.ariety.  In  this  result, 
however,  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  ignorance, 
too,  has  had  its  share ; for  the  Russians  have 
never  yet  known  clearly  enough  what  they 
wanted  to  unite  in  any  one  movement  for  at- 
taining it.  The  Roman  Church  h.ad  sowed  the 
seeds  of  enlightenment  so  abundantly  among 
men  that,  when  at  length  it  began  to  look  upon 
knowledge  with  suspicion,  the  growth  which  its 
own  hands  had  implanted  could  no  longer  be 
arrested.  It  was  thus,  in  large  me.asure,  the  re- 
sult of  its  own  acts  that  those  who  revolted 
from  its  authority  were  able  both  to  guide  their 
revolt  by  intelligence,  and  to  find  intelligent  fol- 
lowers for  its  support.  But  no  similar  educat- 
ing capacity  on  the  part  of  their  national  church 
has  ever  prepared  the  Russians  for  union  in  one 
common  movement  of  reformation,  and  the  re- 
volts from  the  Orthodox  church  have  taken  all 
the  directions  that  ignorance  could  dictate. 

Far  more  potent,  however,  than  ignorance, 
in  m.aking  a common  movement  of  dissenters 
impossible,  is  the  influence  .alre.ady  indicated. 
United  with  the  State,  the  Russian  Church  has 
always  had  the  State’s  strength  to  back  it. 
Jealousy  of  a rival  creed  could  thus  always  be 
followed  by  an  immediate  exercise  of  this  crush- 
ing  power.  The  State,  which,  for  the  sake  of 
controlling  any  dangerous  pretensions  of  ec- 
clesiastics, had  united  one  church  with  itself, 
would  naturally  be  led,  by  the  same  policy,  to 
stop,  by  all  means,  the  troublesome  upgrowth 
of  another;  and  the  consciousness  of  having 
this  force  at  its  command  would  leave  the  Estab- 
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lished  Church  always  free,  in  the  treatment  of 
its  rivals,  to  despise  inquiry  into  the  merits  of 
their  doctrines,  and  to  put  them  out  of  existence 
on  the  mere  ground  of  rivalry  alone.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  mutual  action  and  reaction 
of  these  two  tendencies  of  the  Church  and  the 
State  have  combined  to  produce  as  perfect  a 
system  of  intolerance  as  one  could  readily  im- 
agine. A few  illustrations  will  suffice  to  show 
how  the  Government  forces  the  people  to  be 
religious  in  the  Orthodox  fashion. 

By  the  law  of  the  land  all  children  of  Ortho- 
dox parents  are  bound  to  remain  members  of 
the  Orthodox  Church.  No  Orthodox  parent  has 
a right  to  bring  up  his  children  as  members  of 
a different  communion.  Violation  of  this  ren- 
ders the  parent  liable  to  criminal  punishment 
and  exile  for  propagandism  to  Siberia.  If  one 
of  the  parents  is  Orthodox  and  the  other  a 
member  of  another  church,  all  the  children 
must  be  Orthodox.  If  neither  of  the  parents 
is  Orthodox,  while  at  the  same  time  each  is  a 
believer  in  a different  creed,  it  is  not  for  them 
to  say  to  which  of  the  two  faiths  their  children 
shall  conform.  Orthodox  they  must  be  by  the 
State’s  command.  In  this  respect  the  offspring 
of  parents  of  different  heterodox  creeds  are 
treated  precisely  as  illegitimate  children,  who 
must  all  be  Orthodox.  Terrible  as  these  in- 
fringements upon  personal  liberty  may  seem, 
they  are  supplemented  in  actual  practice  by 
subterfuges  which  make  them  even  more  mon- 
strous. For  fear  of  desertions  from  the  Ortho- 
dox faith,  it  is  specially  enacted  that  the  minis- 
ter to  whose  church  defection  is  made  shall  be 
held  personally  responsible.  If  he  be  found 
guilty,  for  example,  of  having  allowed  an  Ortho- 
dox Russian  to  take  part  in  his  service,  he  re- 
ceives a warning  for  the  first  offense;  for  a re- 
currence of  it,  he  is  temporarily  suspended  from 
his  office;  and  if  it  be  again  repeated,  he  is  de- 
prived permanently  of  the  right  to  preach.  No 
such  penalties,  however,  need  be  dreaded  by 
the  Orthodox  pastor  when  a member  of  some 
heterodox  communion  strays  into  his  fold.  In 
accordance  with  the  Russian  elastic  and  re- 
versible scheme  of  justice,  the  heterodox  Rus- 
sian who  receives  the  sacrament  from  the  hands 
of  an  Orthodox  priest  becomes  thenceforth, 
willingly  or  unwillingly,  Orthodox  forever.  The 
same  result  befalls  him  on  whom  the  right 
of  extreme  unction  is  performed  by  Orthodox 
hands. 

A shocking  instance  of  this  happened  to  a 
Russian  within  my  own  circle  of  acquaintance. 
The  man,  an  officer  in  the  Russian  army,  and 
of  distinguished  family,  was  stricken  down  with 
a fever  while  serving  in  Siberia.  He  finally 
became  delirious,  and  the  doctors  pronounced 


the  case  hopeless.  Nobody  happened  to  know 
that  he  was  a member  of  the  Lutheran  Church, 
and  the  priest  sent  for  was  Orthodox.  That 
priest,  in  spite  of  the  explicit  injunctions  of  his 
Church,  administered  the  sacrament  to  a man 
who  was  out  of  his  mind,  and  then  performed 
the  right  of  extreme  unction.  A few  hours 
afterward  the  crisis  of  the  fever  passed  over, 
and  the  patient  gave  evident  signs  of  recovery. 
The  priest  at  once  proclaimed  to  the  neighbor- 
hood that,  with  God  s help,  he  had  wrought  a 
miracle.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  officer  steadily 
improved  in  health,  and  was  strong  enough 
after  some  weeks  to  start  for  St.  Petersburg. 
Mark,  now,  what  followed.  In  going  one  day 
into  the  Protestant  church,  of  which  he  had 
long  been  a member,  he  was  greeted  by  his 
pastor  with  the  request  that  he  would  leave  the 
church,  and  not  bring  with  him  the  penalties 
which  fell  upon  every  heterodox  preacher  who 
ministered  to  the  Orthodox.  On  demanding, 
in  astonishment,  an  explanation,  he  was  inform- 
ed that  the  ,account  of  his  miraculous  cure  had 
been  sent  to  the  Synod,  which  had  warned  his 
former  Lutheran  pastorthat  the  man  was  thence- 
forth Orthodox.  In  vain  he  protested  th:rt  he 
had  always  been  a member  of  the  Lutheran 
Church,  that  he  had  never  voluntarily  altered 
his  faith,  that  the  sacrament  and  extreme  unction 
had  been  administered  to  him  when  he  was  un- 
conscious. It  made  no  difference — Orthodox 
he  must  be  for  the  future;  and  a direct  appeal 
to  the  Czar  only  elicited  the  reply  that  his  Ma- 
jesty could  not  interfere  with  general  regula- 
tions of  the  Ecclesiastical  Synod,  which  had  al- 
ready received  his  imperial  sanction.  \\  ith 
such  power  as  this  wielded  by  the  Church,  it 
ceases  to  be  a wonder  that  the  Russian  hetero- 
dox sects  have  never  united  in  a common  move- 
ment. Far  more  wonderful  is  it  that  dissent 
has  ever  been  able  for  one  moment  to  asser 
itself. 

This  much  of  the  doings  of  the  Russian 
Church  must  suffice  to  show  how  intimately  the 
study  of  the  dissentient  sects  is  connected  with 
an  understanding  of  the  tendencies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. For,  though  it  is  to  the  ignorance 
and  the  intolerance  of  the  Church  that  the  sects 
and  their  characteristics  are  directly  to  be  at 
tributed,  it  is  nevertheless  the  Government 
which,  by  its  policy,  has  kept  the  Church  igno- 
rant, and  the  Government  which,  by  its  force, 
has  given  that  ignorant  Church  power  to  carry 
out  its  will.  No  better  than  the  rest,  the  Rus- 
sian Church  takes  its  place  with  all  the  other 
tools  by  which  the  Russian  despot’s  work  is 
done.  A religion  without  morality,  a press 
without  liberty,  generals  without  generalship, 
and  officials  without  responsibility  to  the  peo- 
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pie  whose  affairs  they  manage,  make  up  a sum 
of  evils  great  enough  to  set  a whole  nation  clam- 
oring for  justice.  But  people  do  not  clamor  in 
Russia.  They  know  too  well  the  bourne  from 
which  no  clamorer  returns.  Nineteen  years  ago 
the  Emperor  emancipated  the  bodies  of  some 
millions  of  his  subjects ; but  he  forgot  the  equal- 
ly important  duty  of  emancipating  their  minds; 
and  so  the  poor  beings  ’still  continue  to  be 


thought  for,  not  thinking — subjects,  not  citizens. 
Compared  with  the  decrepitude  of  Turkey,  we 
are  bound  in  justice  to  concede  to  Russia  that 
superiority  which  belongs  to  a nation  that  con- 
tains, and  has  already  given  good  evidence  of, 
capacity  for  progress.  But,  measured  with 
Western  Europe,  Russia  cannot  escape  being 
put  in  the  category  of  semi-civilized  States. 

Alfred  A.  Wheeler. 


SHE  KNOWS. 

Who  is  it  is  so  pretty 

That  she  can’t  be  named, 

And  who  so  naughty,  naughty. 

She  should  be  ashamed ; 

Who  is  it  has  a hundred  beaux? 

A little,  wicked  sprite 
Of  torment  and  delight — 

She  knows — she  knows. 

Who  is  it  that  does  fly  me 
Fleetly  as  a fawn  — 

First  lures  mo  to  pursuing, 

Then  is  instant  gone : 

Who  changes  every  wind  that  blows? 

A fickle,  elfin  creature 
Of  crazing  form  and  feature — 

She  knows — she  knows. 

For  whom  is  all  my  sighing 
Through  the  lonely  night ; 

For  whom  is  all  my  pining 
Through  the  hours  of  light : 

Who  never  lets  my  heart  repose? 

A certain  wayward  maid 
No  mortal  can  persuade — 

She  knows — she  knows. 

But  how  shall  she  escape  me 
If  I,  bold,  pursue? 

And  should  I overtake  her. 

Then  what  will  she  do? 

W’hat  under  heaven  do  you  suppose? 

The  little  angel  sinner — 

The  very  mischief’s  in  her — 

She  knows — she  knows. 

John  Vance  Cheney. 
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Homer  is  a mining  district  in  the  Sierra  Ne- 
vada Mountains.  The  name  is  not  a classical 
compliment  to  the  locality.  There  is  no  tradi- 
tion current  that  the  poet  was  bom  or  reared  in 
either  of  the  district  camps.  Nor  is  it  said  that 
he  sought  inspiration  amid  the  grand  scenery 
in  this  section  of  the  Sierra  main  range.  The 
Homer  of  Homer  District  was  its  reputed  dis- 
coverer. He  had  no  poetry  in  his  soul.  He  had 
an  eye  to  business.  He  studied  nature  for  a 
practical  purpose.  Mythology  was  not  in  his 
line.  He  wanted  no  literary  bonanza.  He 
looked  for  gold,  of  which  he  stood  in  great  need, 
and  found  it  free  and  rich.  He  was  simply  a 
prospector,  and  a simple  prospector.  As  a nat- 
ural result,  he  disposed  of  his  mining  interests 
for  ready  cash.  Then  he  sped  to  San  Francisco 
for  rest  and  recreation,  and  was  ruined.  The 
last  of  a series  of  sprees  left  him  a poor  man. 
He  defied  poverty — with  a pistol.  Less  than 
six  months  after  the  location  of  Homer  the  lo- 
cator met  death  by  his  own  hand.  Such  is  the 
tragical  interest  attaching  to  the  district. 

History  has  in  this  case  furnished  another 
example  of  its  power  of  repetition.  Prospectors, 
like  many  inventors,  are  not  only  mere  children 
when  manipulated  by  men  of  the  business  world, 
but  are  apt  to  lack  the  mental  stamina  neces- 
sary in  the  man  who  successfully  stands  pros- 
perity. Homerhad  the  shrewdness  to  sell  some 
of  his  rich  claims,  where  others  in  his  position 
might  have  wasted  their  opportunities.  Pros- 
perity led  him  into  the  excesses  of  dissipation, 
and  adversity,  which  followed  closely,  impelled 
him  to  self-destruction.  The  lucky  prospectors 
of  the  Pacific  Coast  have  enriched  men  and 
communities.  The  successful  prospectors,  those 
who  have  reaped  an  adequate,  lasting  profit, 
are  so  few  in  number  that  it  is  even  difficult  to 
find  one  in  a mining  community.  Prospectors 
who  have  just  missed  a fortune,  who  view  their 
misfortune  philosophically,  and  who  have  a 
strong  and  abiding  faith  in  the  future,  are  to  be 
seen  in  every  camp.  Each  prospector  is  a suc- 
cess in  his  own  estimation.  His  failure  to  find 
a rich  ledge  is  a freak  of  fortune.  Luck  is 
against  him.  Luck  will  change  with  time.  If 
he  were  not'surc  of  ultimate  success,  if  he  did 
not  feel  that  wealth  awaited  him,  if  he  did  not 
thrill  with  an  eager  expectation  almost  unknown 
in  the  haunts  of  civilization,  he  would  soon  tire 
of  the  dangers  and  hardships  peculiar  to  pros- 
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pecting,  and  take  to  the  herding  of  cattle,  the 
hewing  of  wood,  or  the  drawing  of  water.  Pros- 
pecting has  a fascination  for  the  ignorant  and 
intelligent  alike.  It  requires  no  special  edu- 
cation to  appreciate  the  value  of  the  precious 
metals. 

By  a curious  anomaly  the  popular  qualifying 
adjective  used  among  prospectors  in  speaking 
of  luck  applies  with  equal  facility  to  good  or 
bad  luck.  It  is  a strong  adjective  and  would 
offend  polite  ears.  There  is  no  offense  in  leav- 
ing the  matter  to  the  imagination  of  the  reader. 
Therefore,  1 adopt  that,  course. 

Homer  District  is  one  hundred  and  seventy 
miles  east  of  San  Francisco,  and  thirty  miles 
south-west  of  Bodie,  and  embraces  within  its 
limits  portions  of  tw'o  or  three  of  the  many  lat- 
eral spurs  or  ridges  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada  range.  It  is  directly  west  of 
Mono  Lake,  from  which  it  is  distant  seven 
miles,  and  its  western  boundary  is  the  south- 
eastern comer  of  Tuolumne  County.  The  sum- 
mit of  the  range  at  this  point  forms  a dividing 
line  between  Mono  and  Tuolumne  Counties. 
Waters  flowing  east  are  in  Mono;  those  flow- 
ing west  are  in  Tuolumne.  The  trend  of  the 
range  on  the  boundary  line  is  about  north  and 
south. 

I was  at  Bodie  in  the  month  of  July,  and  an 
enthusiastic  friend  assured  me  that  it  would  be 
rank  treason  to  the  mining  interest  if  I did  not 
accept  an  invitation  to  visit  Homer.  The  ac- 
ceptance was  forthcoming.  We  left  Bodie  at 
the  break  of  day.  The  sky  was  still  spangled 
with  stars,  the  air  was  fresh  and  cool  from  the 
effects  of  a bath  taken  the  preceding  evening, 
and  every'  indication  pointed  to  a pleasant  and 
dustlcss  ride.  The  town  of  Bodie  was  quiet. 
Several  stragglers,  more  or  less  hilarious — the 
tailings,  so  to  speak,  from  saloons  and  gaming 
dens — were  moving  about  the  main  street  in  an 
aimless  way.  Otherwise  there  was  no  anima- 
tion save  that  we  imparted  to  the  town,  as  we 
passed  through  the  leading  thoroughfare  on 
our  buckboard.  My  companion  was  a gentle- 
man w ho  has  fought  the  Apaches  and  the  Sioux 
with  Crook,  who  has  seen  rough  times  in  the 
mining  camps  of  Idaho,  Nev.ada,  Dakota,  and 
C.alifornia,  who  h,as  climbed  the  Alpine  gla<  iers, 
and  whose  geniality  is  bright  and  cheering  as 
sunshine.  On  the  score  of  a long  .and  intimate 
acc|uaintance  1 call  him  Joe. 
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ll  was  our  intention  to  breakfast  at  a station  1 
due  north  of  Mono  Lake,  and  distant  about  lif-  1 
teen  miles  from  Hodie.  TIte  grade  of  the  road  j 
was  in  our  favor  most  of  the  way,  tlie  horses 
were  in  fine  condition,  and  we  bowled  along  at 
a lively  gait.  For  a few  miles  the  scenery  was 
tame  and  devoid  of  interest.  The  road  wound 
about  hills  of  volcanic  rock,  principally  trachyt- 
ic  lava,  which  was  black,  or  of  a rusty  brown 
color,  and  looked  as  if  the  life  had  been  burned 
out  of  it.  Scattered  over  the  hills  were  low, 
scraggy  nut-pine  trees,  so  twisted  and  dwarfed 
as  to  excite  special  sympathy.  These  scrub 
pine  trees  are  very  independent.  Give  one  a 
crevice  for  a beginning,  and  it  will  overcome  all  ' 
obstacles.  .Sympathy  appears  to  be  wtisted  on 
the  nut-pines,  after  all.  Yet  they  look  lone- 
some and  forlorn  enough  at  times. 

Our  course  drew  us  toward  Mono  Lake,  and 
once  we  were  within  two  miles  of  its  northern 
shore.  The  lake  is  most  striking  when  seen 
from  a distance.  The  chemic.al  properties  of 
the  water  give  the  surface  a glassy  smoothness. 
The  rugged,  rocky  islands  rise  from  their  aque- 
ous setting  like  huge  cameos,  and  terminate  in 
jagged  peaks.  The  great  expanse  of  water  ex- 
tends fourteen  miles  east  and  west,  and  nine 
miles  north  and  south.  The  country  imme- 
diately north  and  east  of  the  lake  shows  no  tim- 
ber belts,  and  seems,  at  first  gbance,  an  arid 
waste.  Closer  inspection  develops  elongated 
patches  of  green  north  of  the  lake,  which,  in 
some  instances,  are  continuous  for  miles,  and 
seemingly  reach  the  lake  shore.  These  intrud- 
ing patches,  or  panels,  are  ranches  beside  the 
streams  flowing  from  the  mountains  to  the  lake. 
West  of  the  kike  are  black  lines  of  timber, 
which  extend  far  into  the  mountains.  Above 
the  timber  the  mountains  are  naked,  until  the 
caps  or  mantles  of  snow  are  reached.  There 
is  no  regularity  to  the  snow-line.  One  tall  peak 
may  show  the  slightest  suspicion  of  a cap,  set 
well  to  one  side,  and  worn  rather  jauntily,  while 
a lesser  peak  will  be  covered  by  a mantle  of 
spotless  white,  extending  far  below  the  general 
line  of  snow.  The  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains 
have  a very  disorderly  look  in  the  Mono  Lake 
country,  and  aftbrd  many  evidences  of  a topo- 
graphical spree.  The  elevations  arc  dissolute. 
You  see,  at  a glance,  that  they  have  been  out 
all  night.  The  peaks  crowd  each  other.  It  is 
as  if  each  pe.ak  were  trying  to  rest  on  its  neigh- 
bor, and  all  were  experiencing  a still,  solemn 
drunk.  Looking  into  the  crowd  of  mountains 
west  of  the  lake  one  sees  every  description  of 
elevation.  There  are  short  mountains,  stout  of 
build,  and  round  and  full  as  a well  nourished 
alderman.  There  arc  symmetrical  mountains 
which  arouse  admiration  by  the  beauty  of  their  I 


outlines.  There  .are  tall  mountains  which  im- 
peratively command  attention.  To  the  north- 
west is  Castle  Peak.  It  belies  its  name  when 
viewed  from  the  cast.  We  could  see  no  towers. 
It  rises  bodily  to  the  hight  of  thirteen  thousand 
feet,  but  has  no  unusual  contour.  Tracing  the 
range  south.  Mount  Lyell,  Mount  Dana,  and 
Calhcdr.al  Peak  arc  easily  distinguished  from 
the  numerous  lesser  elevations.  Mount  Dana 
pushes  nearest  to  the  sky.  The  altitude  of  this 
peak  is  thirteen  thousand  two  hundred  and 
twenty-seven  feet,  and  its  pinnacle  is  seven 
thousand  feet  higher  than  Mono  Lake.  The 
peaks  named,  and  others  of  minor  note,  are 
tipped  with  snow,  .and  patches  of  snow,  re- 
sembling fragments  of  frosting  from  a wedding 
c.akc,  cling  to  the  bro,ad  sides  of  the  mountains, 
far  below  the  pinnacles,  and  stubbornly  resist 
the  summer  sun.  The  lake  in  the  foreground, 
with  its  volcanic  suggestiveness,  and  a chain  of 
extinct  volcanoes,  with  truncated  cones,  a few 
miles  to  the  south,  made  a lasting  impression 
on  my  mind.  The  lake  and  volcanoes  told  of 
a convulsion  of  nature  which  must  have  been 
sublimely  terrible  to  leave  these  lasting  evi- 
dences of  its  work. 

Professor  Whitney,  who  critically  examined 
the  volcanoes  south  of  the  lake,  furnishes  the 
following  statement  in  his  Geology  of  the  Sierra 
XeTiuiit:  “The  highest  of  the  volcanoes  was 
ascended,  and  its  sides  found  to  be  covered 
with  loose  ashes,  lying  at  as  steep  an  angle  as 
the  material  would  allow,  mixed  with  fragments 
of  volc.anic  rock  of  various  kinds,  especially  of 
trachyte.  The  broad  top  was  found  to  Ire  of  a 
light  gr,ay  trachyte,  with  about  twelve  sharp 
knobs  rising  around  the  outside,  apparently 
the  remains  of  the  lip  of  the  ancient  crater. 
Obsidian  and  pumice  are  abundant  on  the  top 
and  sides  of  the  cone  and  over  the  plain  be- 
neath. The  soil,  or  ashes,  of  all  these  cones  is 
intensely  dry  and  pulverulent,  so  that  a man 
sinks  into  it  over  the  ankles  at  every  step ; yet 
it  supports  in  places  a stunted  growth  of  trees 
and  shrubs,  and  even  herbaceous  plants.  It  is 
evident  that  but  little  rain  ever  falls  here,  as  the 
sides  of  these  cones  are  so  little  rvashed,  the 
material  of  which  they  are  composed  being  of 
such  a character  that  they  could  not  long  re- 
tain their  present  form  except  in  a very  dry 
climate.  These  cones  rise  to  the  hight  of  from 
nine  thousand  two  hundred  to  nine  thousand 
three  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
and  the  highest  is  about  two  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  above  the  level  of  Mono 
Lake.” 

The  station  where  we  halted  for  our  morning 
meal  consisted  of  a tent  and  a small  shed.  The 
tent  was  partitioned  into  three  small  rooms — 
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one  for  sleeping  purposes,  one  devoted  to  cook- 
ing and  eating,  and  the  third  and  last,  though 
not  the  least  important,  contained  a rude  coun- 
ter, a barrel  of  whisky,  a tumbler,  and  a bench. 
The  station  people  were  two  in  number.  First 
in  order  was  a bu.vom  woman,  on  the  shady- 
side  of  forty,  whose  ruddy  cheeks,  numerously 
dimpled  chin,  and  general  amplitude  of  person 
contrasted  favorably  with  the  barren  country 
about  the  place.  Second,  and  decidedly  sub- 
ordinate, was  a man,  the  husband  of  our  host- 
ess, who  promptly  complied  with  the  pointed 
requests  of  his  superior  officer.  Joe  had  said 
it  was  a nice  station  to  patronize,  especially  as 
it  was  the  only  one  on  the  ro.ad,  but  he  had  also 
remarked  that  the  bouncing  and  blooming  fe- 
male in  command  possessed  a leading  charac- 
teristic of  her  sex,  in  that  she  was  not  averse  to 
homage  from  the  men.  Joe  had  traveled  the 
road  before,  and  knew  whereof  he  spoke.  The 
delicate  task  of  dispensing  honeyed  words  fell 
to  me.  Joe  held  that  compliments  from  a stran- 
ger always  had  the  greatest  weight  with  the  la- 
dies. I naturally  deferred  to  his  judgment,  ex- 
perience, and  years.  We  asked  for  something 
to  eat,  and  the  good  woman  said  that  she  had 
nothing  to  offer  us  but  bacon.  I threw  out  a 
guarded  compliment  to  the  scenery  in  that 
neighborhood  as  a feeler.  In  a moment  pota- 
toes were  found.  I spoke  of  the  tasteful  ar- 
rangement of  the  tent  interior,  ascribed  the 
pictorial  decorations  to  her  rare  but  truly  fem- 
inine appreciation  of  art,  and  finished  my  offer- 
ing with  a really  bright  and  witty  saying  I had 
heard  in  the  Bohemian  Club  .Rooms  at  San 
Francisco.  The  effect  was  magical.  Eggs, 
milk,  butter,  coffee,  and  canned  fruits  were  pro- 
duced in  bountiful  profusion.  It  was  such  a clear 
case  of  cause  and  effect  that  I began  to  feel  a 
slight  alarm.  I feared  that  our  amiable  hostess 
would  try  to  delay  our  departure  until  she  had 
ice-cream  or  a sybaritic  luxury  to  offer.  So  we 
paid  our  bill — a ridiculously  reasonable  charge, 
by  the  way — and  ordered  our  team  to  the  door. 
As  we  were  starting,  our  fair  and  flustered  en- 
tertainer said,  in  reply  to  a farewell  remark, 
“Oh,  yes,  gentlemen,  it  is  lonesome  way  out 
here,  especially  for  us.  We  have  known  better 
days.  We  once  kept  a beer  saloon  in  Reno." 
And  then  she  sighed,  the  good  old  soul,  and  we 
rode  away. 

We  passed  by  the  old  Mono  and  Dogiown 
Diggings,  once  rich  and  profitable,  but  long 
since  abandoned,  and  in  two  hours  were  at  the 
entrance  of  Mill  Creek  Canon.  The  canon  is 
in  Homer  Mining  District.  It  cuts  the  main 
range  at  right  angles.  .Mill  Creek  is  formed  by 
cascades  and  rivulets  falling  from  the  snow-clad 
mountains  at  the  head  of  the  caP.on.  In  the 


bed  of  the  canon  it  is  a picturesque  stream, 
shadowed  by  tall  trees  and  mountain  shrub- 
bery, often  divided  by  huge  granite  bowlders, 
and  rich  in  the  music  of  rushing  waters.  Where 
the  course  is  clear,  the  creek  hurries  forward 
with  the  gentlest  murmur.  Rocky  obstructions 
and  the  prostr.ate  trunks  of  trees  induce  a cease- 
less roar,  mingled  with  splashing,  and  force  the 
waters  into  a mass  of  foam.  In  places,  in- 
deed, it  is  a passionate  mountain  torrent,  and 
presents  a dangerous  aspect  to  the  intending 
forder.  After  leaving  the  caiion,  and  in  its  pas- 
sage over  the  open  plain  to  Mono  Lake,  it  is 
quiet  and  decorous.  The  entrance  to  Mill 
Creek  Canon  shows  glacial  action  in  interest- 
ing and  instructive  forms.  On  the  north  side  of 
the  cafwn,  and  at  its  very'  mouth,  is  a perfect 
terminal  moraine,  from  which  more  or  less  (U'hris 
has  been  washed  out  on  the  plain  by  later  ac- 
tion. This  moraine  is  best  described  as  a long, 
low,  though  clearly  defined,  mound,  crescentic 
in  shape — the  snout,  as  it  were,  pointing  toward 
the  plain.  Its  length  is  apparently  three  thou- 
sand feet,  and  its  greatest  width  three  hundred 
feet.  On  the  south  side  of  the  caiion,  .and  at 
an  altitude  of  fifteen  hundred  feet  above  the 
level  of  Mono  Lake,  are  two  lateral  moraines, 
lying  parallel  to  and  within  a short  distance  of 
each  other,  which  are  as  perfect  in  their  way  as 
the  termin.al  moraine.  The  lateral  moraines 
■are  two  thous.and  feet  long  and  two  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  wide.  They  lie  on  the  side  of  a 
mountain,  and  have  a north  .and  south  course. 
And  between  the  westernmost  moraine  and  the 
pc.ak  of  the  mountain  is  a large  glacial  valley. 
Above  the  latter  moraines  the  mountain  side  is 
torn  and  twisted.  Here  it  was  that  the  glacier 
expired.  Here  was  the  final  struggle.  The 
p.ath  of  the  glacier  is  tr.aced  for  miles  into  the 
range.  The  glacial  debris  and  eroded  rocks,  and 
the  basined  lakes  of  Mill  Creek  Canon  clearly 
show  the  line  of  movement.  Professor  Joseph 
Le  Conte  has  studied  the  glacial  ruins  on  the 
eastern  slope  of  the  Sierra  to  good  purpose, 
though  his  reports,  so  far  as  I have  observed, 
do  not  relate  to  this  particular  locality.  Ante- 
rior to  the  discovery  of  gold  on  Mill  Creek,  the 
cation,  being  distant  from  routes  of  mountain 
travel,  w:is  a terra  incognita. 

Our  road  led  us  to  the  north  side  of  Mill 
Creek,  and  involved  fording.  The  stream  had 
a width  of  twenty  feet,  was  about  three  feet 
deep,  and  ran  like  a mill-race.  We  placed  our 
feet  on  the  dash-board,  above  the  reach  of  the 
raging  torrent,  and  dashed  across  in  safety. 
There  is  exhilaration  in  fording  this  creek, 
j There  is  also  cool  dampness.  This  dampness 
j reached  the  seat  of  the  buckbo.ard,  and  evoked 
• from  Joe  a frontier  exclamation  befitting  the 
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ocrasion.  The  road  is  in  the  bed  of  the  cation, 
and  so  near  the  creek  that  the  sound  of  the  mov- 
ing waters  is  seldom  absent.  As  we  rode  along 
the  canon,  on  an  easy  grade,  its  walls  rose  high- 
er, and  were  more  precipitous.  Trachyte  was 
succeeded  by  bands  of  micaceous  granite.  This 
granite  was  destined  to  give  way  to  the  meta- 
morphic  granite  adjoining  a belt  of  diorite.  In 
the  metamorphic  granite  and  diorite  the  gold 
ore  is  found.  The  pine,  cedar,  fir,  and  tamarack 
trees  became  more  abundant.  The  rocks  were 
more  rugged.  The  scenery  was  wilder.  The 
mountain  faces  were  seamed  and  furrowed,  and 
inspired  veneration.  A flood  of  sunshine  poured 
into  the  cation  and  glorified  its  beauty.  The 
soft  air,  laden  with  the  bracing  odor  of  the  bal- 
samic pine,  the  ceaseless  sound  of  the  rushing 
w,aters,  and  the  countless  charms  of  countless 
views,  stimulated  our  enthusiasm  to  the  utmost 
tension.  Every  stride  of  progress  revealed  fresh 
and  striking  features  in  the  landscape.  The 
m<iUntainous  walls  of  the  cation  were  ever  show- 
ing new  profiles,  new  stratifications,  and  new 
colors.  Four  miles  from  the  entrance  of  the 
cation,  we  reached  Lundy  Lake.  It  occupies  a 
glacial  basin  the  full  width  of  the  cation.  The 
creek  flows  into  the  lake  from  the  west  and  out 
of  it  on  the  east,  Lundy  Lake  is  a gem  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada.  Though  less  than  half  a mile 
wide,  and  only  one  mile  long,  it  has  a distinct- 
it'c  character  never  known  in  mere  ponds.  The 
maximum  depth  of  the  lake  is  said  to  be  two 
hundred  and  fifty  feet.  The  deep  channel  is  on 
the  north  side,  and  far  below  the  road  winding 
around  the  mountain.  With  varying  depths, 
the  tints  on  the  surface  change.  The  crystal 
w.ater  is  light  blue  where  shallow,  dark  blue 
where  deeper.  At  the  point  of  greatest  depth 
it  is  a jet  black.  Stately  trees  encompass  the 
lake  at  present.  But  the  woodman  is  ruthless. 
Picturesqueness  is  a luxury  which  he  cannot  al- 
ways afford.  Tall,  straight  trees  represent  so 
much  lumber  to  him.  So  down  come  the  trees. 
Some  have  come  down;  others  are  coming. 
He  has  his  eye  on  them. 

After  a brief  halt  at  the  lake,  we  rode  on. 
Pine,  fir,  and  cedar  trees  were  more  frequent, 
and  increased  in  size.  Groves  of  mountain 
aspen  also  bordered  the  road.  Near  the  west- 
ern shore  of  the  lake  is  the  mining  camp  of 
Lundy.  It  consists  of  a few  brand-new  cabins, 
and  is  supposed  to  have  a future.  The  charac- 
ter of  that  future  remains  to  be  determined.  I 
hazard  no  prediction.  The  site  is  in  a grove  of 
noble  trees,  and  has  many  other  attractions. 
At  this  stage  of  developments  it  is  impossible 
to  give  the  position  of  Homer's  le.ading  mining 
town.  There  is  a wide  difference  of  opinion  on 
the  subject.  One  day  hast  winter  an  enterpris- 


ing prospector,  who  had  tired  of  “herding  a 
stove” — i.  e.,  sitting  about  the  fire  in  a bar- 
room— determined  to  locate  a town-site  for 
himself.  So  he  slipped  off  on  his  snow-shoes, 
and  worked  his  way  up  the  canon  to  a spot  he 
deemed  favorable  for  a thriving  town.  Stakes 
were  procured,  and  before  night  he  had  a town 
laid  out  on  the  snow.  The  depth  of  the  snow 
was  thirty  feet.  Local  report  says  that  several 
of  the  lots  were  sold.  I cannot  vouch  for  the 
sale.  But  it  is  a fact  that  the  spring  thaw  left 
the  town -site  in  the  air.  The  cation  narrowed 
to  a point  at  the  bottom.  Tliis  narrative  is  re- 
lated with  great  unction  by  the  people  of  Ho- 
mer. I heard  it  several  times  during  my  visit, 
and  as  some  one  had  stated  the  particulars  in 
Bodie,  and  Joe  had  given  me  a detailed  ac- 
count of  the  same  matter  during  our  ride,  the 
novelty  of  the  whole  business  came  to  be 
charming  toward  the  last. 

We  pushed  forward,  over  a rough  and  rocky 
road,  by  a mountain  swamp,  through  a mount- 
ain meadow,  and  into  the  camp  of  Wasson. 
Lundy  and  Wasson  are  a mile  apart.  Each 
has  its  advantages  and  disadvantages,  and  both 
are  ambitious.  Neither  has  a graveyard,  though 
Lundy  has  already  been  the  scene  of  one  or  two 
fatal  discussions.  The  tradition  is  said  to  be 
popular  among  miners  that  the  pistol  and  knife 
advertise  a camp,  and  are  powerful  promoters 
of  mining  development,  and  they  are  also  cred- 
ited with  the  belief  that  no  camp  can  attain  a 
healthy  state  of  activity  without  a graveyard. 
I trust  that  Homer  will  have  little  use  for  grave- 
yards. I hold  the  courtesy  and  hospitality  of  the 
people  in  grateful  remembrance.  Among  the 
more  pretentious  residences  in  Wasson  is  that  of 
Mr.  C.  H.  Nye,  who  accompanied  Homer  in  his 
early  pros[>ecting  expeditions  in  this  section. 
Mr.  Nye  is  directing  hydraulic  operations  in 
the  bed  of  the  canon,  and  is  confident  of  suc- 
cess. 

A short  distance  beyond  Wasson  we  drew  up 
the  team  on  a rocky  bench,  and  abandoned 
ourselves  to  the  view.  On  either  side  of  the 
cation  the  cleft  range  rises  boldly  to  bights 
varying  from  two  thousand  to  three  thousand 
feet.  Each  mountain  face  is  stained,  and  scar- 
red, and  channeled.  The  discoloration  of  the 
rocky  surface  imparts  an  antique  appearance  to 
the  mountains.  Without  the  seams,  the  scars, 
and  the  stains,  the  scene  could  not  reach  its 
hoary  grandeur.  The  signs  of  age  are  all  es- 
sential. They  invest  the  towering  rocks  with  a 
tangible  sentiment.  Striping  the  mountains, 
in  a northerly  and  southerly  course,  are  ledges 
of  gold-bearing  ore.  These  ledges,  or  the  crop- 
pings thereof,  are  followed,  with  the  eye,  up 
each  side  of  the  cation,  from  the  line  of  the  float 
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rock,  bordering  the  creek,  to  the  apparent  sum- 
mits of  the  mountains.  The  canon  is  a mining 
cross-cut  worthy  of  old  Dame  Nature.  But 
practical  views  and  impressions  are  speedily 
dispelled  by  grander  sights.  Whirling  through 
narrow  gorges  about  the  head  of  the  cafion  are 
cascades  rivaling,  in  flawless  beauty,  the  tower- 
ing snow-capped  peaks.  Two  long  and  prom- 
inent cascades  arrest  attention  as  the  chief  feat- 
ures of  the  spectacle.  We  hear  no  rush  of  the 
waters.  At  first  glance  the  cascades  look  like 
serpentine  bands  of  crumpled  snow.  The  scene 
is  suggestive  rather  than  satisfying.  We  see 
the  Promised  Land,  but  are  not  there.  We 
hurry  forward,  exchange  our  team  for  a couple 
of  trusty  riding  mules,  and  soon  gain  a knobby 
ridge  which  fairly  commands  the  cascades. 
The  ridge  abuts  against  the  wall  on  the  north 
side  of  the  caiion.  Old  and  gnarled  trees,  sole 
survivors  of  a grove  of  mountain  monarchs, 
shade  us  from  the  searching  sunlight,  and  the 
drooping  branches  are  rustic  frames  for  many 
gorgeous  vistas.  Dashing  down  the  lofty  and 
precipitous  mountain  which  walls  the  canon  on 
the  west,  and  following  a sinuous  channel  in  the 
north-west  comer  of  the  caiion,  is  a foamy  tor- 
rent, now  a fall,  and  again  a cascade,  which  is 
continuous  in  its  series  of  falls  and  cascades, 
fora  distance  of  four  thousand  feet,  and  has  a 
descent  of  two  thousand  feet.  For  one  thousand 
feet  the  angle  is  not  less  than  seventy  degrees. 
The  volume  of  water  in  this  cascade  is  eight 
hundred  miner’s  inches.  Such  is  the  North 
Fork  of  Mill  Creek.  It  seems  to  issue  from  a 
crevice  in  the  rocks.  Its  real  source  is  a chain 
of  lakelets  far  back  in  the  mountains.  North 
and  south  of  the  North  Fork  are  minor  cas- 
cades— threads  of  silver  winding  down  to  the 
main  creek.  In  the  southwest  corner  of  the 
caiion  is  the  Mill  Creek  Cascade.  The  main 
source  of  Main  Creek  is  a chain  of  lakelets  eight 
thousand  feet  west  of,  and  two  thousand  feet 
above,  the  point  in  the  caiion  where  the  junc- 
tion with  the  North  Fork  is  accomplished. 
Fight  thousand  feet  of  cascade  and  fall ! A 
continuous  line  of  sparkling  foam ! It  whirls 
hither  and  thither,  plunges  over  the  face  of  a 
precipice,  dashes  through  the  rocks,  but  is  foam 
from  the  time  it  leaves  the  lakelets  till  it  disap- 
pears in  the  caiion  bed.  The  flow  of  water  in 
the  main  fall  is  three  thousand  miners  inches. 

We  viewed  the  cascades  from  other  positions 
of  vantage,  and  never  knew  a feeling  of  weari- 
ness. These  grand  works  of  nature, 

“With  grace  divine  imbued. 

Bring  to  their  sweetness  no  satiety.’’ 

We  lingered  around  the  cascades  for  some 
hours,  and  until  the  time  at  our  disposal  was 


more  than  exhausted,  and  then  rode  down  the 
caiion  to  the  Homer  mill-site,  which  is  eight 
thousand  four  hundred  and  fifty  feet  above  the 
sea  level.  The  creek  is  too  strong  for  fording  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  site,  and  has  been  (bridged. 
We  crossed  the  bridge,  and  headed  our  mules  up 
a crazy  trail  on  the  south  side  of  the  caiion.  The 
trail  winds  through  a gorge,  several  hundred 
feet  wide,  which  we  crossed  and  recrossed  con- 
stantly in  making  the  ascent.  It  was  like  tack- 
ing against  a sharp  head-wind.  Still  there  was 
no  monotony  in  the  trip.  Joe  was  chipper,  and 
cheery,  and  full  of  anecdote.  He  told  how  sev- 
eral animals  had  fallen  from  the  trail  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  caiion,  and  in  other  ways  contributed 
to  the  cheerfulness  of  the  occasion.  The  trail 
is  worn  through  loose  float  rock,  and  has  a 
width  of  six  inches.  The  mules  did  not  mind 
the  narrowness  of  the  trail.  They  leisurely 
walked  to  one  side  of  the  gorge,  sniffed  the 
overhanging  rock,  gathered  their  feet  in  a bunch, 
like  the  trick  horse  in  a circus,  turned  slowly 
and  deliberately  around,  and  walked  off  on  a 
new  tack.  The  angle  of  the  gorge  for  the  first 
thousand  feet  is  thirty-two  degrees.  The  tun- 
nel of  the  Homer  Mining  Company  is  in  this 
gorge,  entering  the  mountain  one  thousand  and 
fifty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  creek  directly 
below.  The  southern  boundary  line  of  the 
Homer  mine,  on  the  summit  of  the  mountains, 
has  an  altitude  of  eleven  thousand  three  hun- 
dred feet  above  the  sea  level,  and  is  two  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  and  fifty  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  mill-site.  Near  the  mouth  of  the 
Homer  Company’s  tunnel  is  the  canvas  tent 
which  sheltered  the  employes  of  the  corporation 
last  winter.  The  situation  is  airy  and  has  a 
good  view.  These  are  its  sole  recommenda- 
tions. After  a general  examination  of  the  sur- 
face rock,  which  entailed  hard  scrambling,  and 
a walk  through  the  tunnel,  drifts,  and  cross- 
cuts, we  seated  ourselves  on  the  dump,  and 
were  content  to  remain  quiet  for  a while.  From 
this  hight  the  features  of  the  caiion  bed  were 
seen  in  miniature.  It  was  like  looking  through 
an  inverted  opera -glass.  Men  were  dwarfed 
into  specks,  tall  trees  became  low  shrubs,  and 
the  houses  were  proportionately  insignificant. 

During  our  brief  interval  of  rest  a prospector 
drew  nigh,  with  his  jackass,  and  came  to  a halt. 
The  mining  prospector  has  been  the  hero  of 
song  and  story  since  the  days  of  less  recent 
California.  Romance  demands  him,  and  he  al- 
ways takes  the  form  required  by  the  exigencies 
of  the  plot.  He  stands  on  a lofty  eminence, 
and  is  the  central  figure  in  a grand  scene.  His 
soul  is  stirred  to  its  inmost  depths.  The  no- 
bility of  his  nature  asserts  itself.  He  is  inspired. 
The  wanton  breezes  play  with  his  curly  locks, 
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.nnd  ever  and  anon  caress  his  marble  brow.  He 
speaks  not.  He  is  posed  to  represent  an  apo- 
theosis of  mankind.  He  stands  there,  in  the 
story,  a ver>'  god. 

Our  visiting  prospector  was  not  of  the  ro- 
mantic class.  He  was  low  of  stature,  rough  in 
dress,  smoked  a short  and  veiy-  black  pipe,  and 
spoke  with  a strong  brogue.  He  stood  beside 
the  neatest  little  Jackass  I ever  saw — a perfect 
love  of  a jackass,  to  borrow  a society  phrase, 
with  coquettish  ears,  soft,  dreamy  eyes,  and 
fawn-colored  hair.  The  prospector  had  a griev- 
ance. He  was  verbally  consigning  himself  to 
the  place  Bob  Ingersoll  pronounces  a myth. 
And  all  because  of  the  Jackass.  He  swore 
copiously,  not  at  the  animal,  but  in  its  behalf. 
The  animal  listened  patiently,  attentively,  and 
with  apparent  appreciation.  When  the  man 
paused  for  want  of  breath,  the  animal  waved 
an  ear  or  two,  and  blinked.  He  was  such  a 
mite  of  a Jackass,  and  his  ears  were  so  long  and 
ponderous  that  the  movement  of  an  ear  to  and 
fro  was  a compliment  not  to  be  lightly  consid- 
ered. It  transpired  that  the  prospector  and  his 
pack  animal  were  Just  returning  from  a trip 
which  had  been  curtailed  by  the  sudden  illness 
of  “Moriarity.”  “Moriarity”  was  the  Jack. 
“Moriarity”  had  presumably  eaten  an  assayer’s 
outfit.  Nothing  weaker  than  acid  could  have 
given  “ Moriarity”  such  a bad  case  of  colic.  At 
all  events,  “Moriarity”  was  a very  sick  Jack. 
Never  was  Jack  nursed  more  tenderly.  Delicate 
attentions  were  lavished  upon  him.  He  was 
coddled,  and  fondled,  and  a dose  of  medicine 
was  administered.  He  voiced  no  protest.  He 
had  no  complaint  to  make.  But  he  could  not 
conceal  his  anguish.  His  broad,  intelligent 
face  was  wrinkled,  his  eyes  were  fireless,  and 
he  was  unsteady  of  limb.  His  sweet  patience 
was  inexhaustible.  As  I gazed  on  him  I was 
impelled  to  the  reflection  that  “the  shallow 
murmur,  but  the  deep  are  dumb.”  “Moriarity” 
was  finally  tucked  away  in  an  improvised  bed. 
There  are  so  many  ordinary  Jacks  in  the  world 
that  a superior  Jack  is  not  very  soon  forgotten. 
The  warm  attachment  existing  between  “Mo- 
riarity” and  his  owner  aroused  my  curiosity. 
I had  witnessed  the  noble  fortitude  of  the  Jack 
under  trying  circumstances.  Hence  a desire  to 
learn  something  of  his  histoiy.  1 "asked  the 
prospector  a few  questions,  Judiciously  prefac- 
ing my  inquiries  with  a few  complimentary  re- 
marks about  iackasses  in  general,  and  his  own 
in  particular.  He  agreed  with  me  that  people 
could  grow  very  fond  of  these  animals.  I do 
not  give  his  exact  words.  His  ideas  serve  the 
purpose.  He  proceeded  to  say  that  one  could 
not  learn  to  love  a Jackass  unless  a close  inti- 
macy existed  between  the  two.  No  man  enter- 


tained the  same  feeling  for  all  Jacks  that  he  did 
for  one  or  two,  or  a select  few.  Every  jack  who 
was  not  ugly  or  ill  bred  was  liable  to  have 
friends  and  admirers.  Some  Jacks,  like  some 
individuals,  never  were  appreciated.  A good 
deal,  of  course,  depended  upon  the  society  in 
which  a jack  was  thrown.  That  sick  Jack,  that 
diminutive  creature,  climbed  up  the  face  of  a 
precipice  with  a pack,  weighing  two  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds,  on  his  back.  He  was  both 
handsome  and  good.  He  never  strayed  from 
a camp,  and  left  his  owner  in  the  lurch.  On 
the  contrary,  he  always  kept  a close  watch  on 
his  master’s  movements.  “Ivery  night,”  con- 
tinued the  prospector,  now  thoroughly  enthus- 
ed, “he  comes  to  me  siveral  times,  whin  I’m 
shlaping,  and  sniffs  me  blankets  to  see  if  I'm 
gone  or  no.  He’s  the  nicest  baste  in  the  woruld, 
and  me  frind."  The  prospector  left  us,  and  other 
subjects  came  up  for  discussion.  Still,  it  was 
a long  time  before  I could  dismiss  the  Jack  from 
my  mind.  1 could  not  help  thinking  of  the 
place  he  occupied  in  his  master's  affections.  1 
wondered  if  the  feeling  was  reciprocated  be- 
tween master  and  Jack.  And  then  1 mused 
upon  the  multitude  of  Jackasses  who  do  not 
know  when  they  arc  well  off. 

Lake  Canon  is  the  second  natural  cross-cut 
of  Homer  District.  It  opens  from  the  south 
side  of  Mill  Creek  Canon  near  Lundy,  and  h.as 
a north-easterly  and  south-westerly  course.  It 
is  smaller  than  Mill  Creek  Canon,  but  of  equal 
importance  as  a mining  proposition.  The  south 
fork  of  Mill  Creek,  a chain  of  lakes,  and  a cas- 
cade, descending  almost  vertically  a distance 
of  seven  hundred  feet,  are  among  the  scenic 
effects  of  Lake  Canon.  Mining  in  the  Ltrke 
Cation  section  has  reached  a high  altitude, 
higher  than  the  Homer.  The  croppings  of  the 
May  Lundy  mine  are  eleven  thousand  three 
hundred  and  thirty-five  feet  above  the  sea  level, 
and  the  tunnel  of  the  May  Lundy  Mining  Com- 
pany is  only  two  hundred  and  eighty  feet  lower. 
Several  other  companies  are  at  work  near  the 
May  Lundy,  and  with  flattering  prospects.  The 
gold  of  the  Homer  District  mines  is  rich  and 
clean.  Bodie  gold  is  really  an  electrum  of  gold 
and  silver.  Homer  gold  is  the  genuine  article. 
It  is  the  gold  that  lured  the  argonauts  to  Cali- 
fornia. The  proportion  of  silver  in  Homer  gold 
is  one  dollar  in  seventy-five.  The  great  hight 
and  precipitousness  of  the  Homer  Mountains 
will  not  interfere  with  the  development  of  the 
mines.  The  tunnel  system  of  works  facilitates 
exploration.  Mill  Creek  Canon,  where  most  of 
the  milling  will  be  performed,  is  from  seven 
hundred  to  eight  hundred  feet  lower  than  Bo- 
die, is  accessible  by  an  easy  grade,  and  abounds 
in  timber  and  water.  With  the  aid  of  tram- 
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ways,  the  ores  can  be  easily  and  cheaply  trans- 
ported to  mill.  Few  districts  in  the  world  can 
boast  of  such  abundant  facilities  for  mining  and 
milling.  Time  and  work  must  determine  the 
value  of  the  district  as  a grand  mining  propo- 
sition. A prophecy  would  be  out  of  place 
here. 

Homer  was  discovered  on  the  twenty-third  of 
August,  1879.  Systematic  operations  were  not 
begun  until  late  in  the  fall,  when  the  Homer 
Mining  Company  started  their  tunnel.  The 
district  was  buried  in  snow  during  four  months 
of  last  winter.  Hardy  miners  ventured  out 
now  and  then  and  walked  to  Bodie  on  snow- 
shoes;  but  these  trips  were  necessarily  rare. 


They  came  to  be  regarded  as  perilous  after  the 
travelers  had  returned  once  or  twice  with  frozen 
ears  and  hands.  The  few  people  who  wintered 
in  Homer  assuredly  had  a rough  experience. 
They  lived  princip.ally  on  a certain  sort  of  faith 
and  hope.  Subsistence  on  such  a diet  requires 
a heroism  which  we  seldom  see  outside  of  a min- 
ing camp. 

My  last. view  of  Homer  was  in  the  gloaming. 
The  mountains  loomed  up  grand  and  gloomy, 
then  slowly  faded  away.  Memory  treasures 
the  Homeric  scenery.  Where  is  the  artist  who 
will  transfer  to  canvas  this  marvelous  illustra- 
tion of  the  heroic  and  picturesque  in  mining? 

W.  M.  Bunker. 


A WINTER  IN  BERLIN.— II. 


The  Germans  are  considered  to  be  a more 
sociable  people  than  the  English  or  Americans, 
but  I think  this  is  a mistake.  They  are  gre- 
garious, but  in  one  sense  not  as  sociable  ; that 
is,  they  are  fonder  of  being  in  crowds  than  our 
people,  but  it  seemed  to  me  that  intimate  home 
visiting  is  not  so  common.  The  average  Ger- 
man is  very  fond  of  going  with  his  family  to  the 
popular  concert-room,  or  garden,  and  there, 
seated  about  a table,  the  women  will  knit  and 
the  men  smoke ; very  likely  supper  will  be  eat- 
en, and  certainly  all  will  imbibe  indefinite  quan- 
tities of  beer;  friends  will  speak  to  each  other, 
the  women  will  indulge  in  klatsch  (gossip),  and 
there  will  be  a great  quantity  of  bad  tobacco 
smoke  floating  in  the  air.  On  warm  Sunday 
afternoons  the  families  will  go  in  crowds  into 
the  Thiergarten,  or  to  Charlottenberg,  or  Pots- 
dam, or  some  other  of  the  suburban  resorts, 
and  enjoy  the  fresh  air,  sunshine,  and  also  the 
inevitable  beer ; but  home  intimacies  and  visit- 
ing are  much  less  common  than  with  us.  A 
person  may  have  a wide  circle  of  acquaintance, 
and  yet  never  go  into  their  houses,  nor  see 
them  in  his  own.  Of  course,  in  a large  com- 
munity there  is  not  complete  uniformity  in  this 
regard.  I give  merely  the  very  distinct  impres- 
sion which  1 received  of  this  extreme  gregari- 
ousness, and  yet  lack  of  home  soci.ibility.  This 
gregariousness  manifests  itself,  also,  in  the  nu- 
merous Vercins  everywhere  to  be  found.  Every 
trade  and  pursuit,  and  one  may  say,  idea,  has 
its  “union.” 

Through  the  kindness  of  a German  lady  1 
was  enabled  to  take  part  in  some  characteristic 
Berlin  social  gatherings.  This  particular  com- 


pany called  itself  the  Monlag  Gesellschaft 
(Monday  Society),  though  why  was  not  apparent, 
as  it  came  together  only  at  odd  intervals.  It 
was  chaperoned  by  a few  middle-aged  ladies. 
There  were  usually  present  sixty  or  seventy 
persons,  young  and  matronly  ladies,  army  oflfi- 
cers,  and  civilians  of  the  better  classes.  Each 
one  paid  four  marks  (one  dollar)  for  the  invita- 
tion ticket.  The  assembly  was  held  at  some 
well  known  hotel.  As  soon  as  the  company 
was  present,  usually  about  eight  o’clock,  it  sat 
down  to  dinner.  Each  gentleman  was  expected 
to  order  a bottle  of  wine,  which  was  extra.  An 
hour  and  a half  was  consumed  at  table.  Ger- 
mans are  loud  talkers,  and  before  the  end  there 
would  be  a tremendous  uproar  in  the  room. 
When  it  was  time  to  adjourn  the  elderly  gen- 
tleman presiding  arose,  and  proposed  the  health 
of  the  Emperor,  which  would  be  drank  stand- 
ing, accompanied  by  a chorus  of  enthusiastic 
hoch,  hoch's.  The  ladies  and  gentlemen  then 
passed  into  an  ante-room,  and  drank  their  cof- 
fee while  the  tables  were  being  cleared  away. 
After  which  dancing  commenced.  The  favor- 
ite dance  is  the  waltz.  The  same  piece  of 
music  was  played  for  a half  hour  at  a time;  the 
dancers  whirled  around  the  room  two  or  three 
times,  and  then  sat  down  to  catch  their  breath  ; 
in  a little  while  the  same  dancers,  however, 
each  with  a different  partner,  would  be  off 
again  in  the  dizzy  whirl  at  a very  rapid  p.ace, 
and  so  on  to  the  end.  The  theory  seems  to  be, 
to  get  as  much  exercise  in  a given  time  as  one 
can  with  as  many  partners  as  possible.  The 
young  officers  are  the  model  d.ancers,  and  natu- 
rally the  favorites  with  the  girls.  These  dash- 
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ing  young  bloods  and  elegant  partners  relieved 
the  fatigues  of  the  vigorous  dancing  with  oc- 
casional glasses  of  beer.  At  these  particular 
Gcsellschafts  there  were  usually  present  four  or 
five  attachh  of  the  Chinese  Embassy  in  full 
national  costume,  and  it  would  have  harrowed 
the  soul  of  a Kearncyite  to  see  the  amount  of 
attention  they  received  from  the  women.  1 
could  see  that  the  envious  young  -gentlemen 
secretly  thought  also  that  the  Chinese  “must 
go.”  A stranger  in  Herlin,  and,  in  fact,  in 
every  town,  immediately  remarks  the  vast  num- 
ber of  beer  and  wine  shops  and  restaurants. 
In  Berlin  they  are  in  every  quarter  of  the  town. 
They  are  of  .all  sh.ades  of  excellence  and  bad- 
ness, from  Poftenberg’s,  on  the  Unter  den  Lin- 
den, down  to  the  “ Fruhsliick  Lokal,”  in  the  re- 
mote strasse,  where  droskymen  and  laborers 
regale  themselves.  My  first  conclusion  was, 
that  the  entire  population  ate  and  drank  in 
these  places,  but  a longer  acquaintance  with 
the  h.abits  of  the  people  disabused  me  of  this 
hasty  impression.  The  explanation  of  the  sup- 
port which  these  resorts  must  necessarily  re- 
ceive in  order  to  make  a tolerable  profit  final- 
ly dawned  upon  me  when  I learned  more  of  the 
habits  of  German  men.  Every  German,  no 
matter  what  his  calling,  has  his  wine  or  tier 
kneipe.  This  is  a public  house  to  which  he  re- 
sorts every  evening,  and  passes  two,  three,  or 
more  hours,  as  the  case  may  be,  in  the  circle 
of  his  chosen  friends,  drinking,  smoking,  and 
chatting.  As  the  customary  dinner  is  early,  he 
will  frequently  take  his  supper  there,  and  he 
will  probably,  evening  after  evening,  year  in 
and  year  out,  frequent  the  same  kneipe,  meeting 
there  always  the  same  companions.  The  mer- 
chant, the  lawyer,  the  doctor,  the  literar)’  man, 
the  mechanic,  the  laborer,  each  has  his  kneipe, 
where  he  meets  congenial  society.  I have  been 
told  that  there  are  Berliners  who  have  no  kneipe, 
but  they  must  be  classed  among  the  eccentrics. 
The  wives,  therefore,  never  expect  their  hus- 
bands to  pass  the  evenings  at  home,  or,  at 
least,  the  entire  evening. 

As  to  whether  German  women  are  better  ed- 
ucated than  our  own  women,  with  correspond- 
ing opportunities,  I must  confess  I am  in  doubt, 
principally  because,  from  American  ladies  long 
resident  in  Berlin,  I have  heard  quite  conflicting 
opinions.  Averaging  their  opinions,  and  sup- 
plementing them  with  my  own  observation,  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  the  German  women 
are  better  linguists  and  musicians,  but  not  as 
well  up  in  other  branches.  You  will  hardly 
meet  a lady  of  any  pretensions  to  good  train- 
ing who  cannot  speak  more  or  less  English  and 
French  j .and,  in  several  instances,  I have  been 
very  much  surprised  at  the  accuracy  of  their 


English,  both  in  speaking  and  writing,  and  .also 
at  the  breadth  of  their  reading  in  English  litera- 
ture. 

Those  who  know  the  Berlin  women  in  the 
best  circles  say  they  are  bright,  intelligent,  and 
intellectual;  and  it  may  be  said  of  all  their 
countrywomen  that  they  have  a strong  tendency 
to  sentimentalism.  They  do  not  “come  out'' 
as  early  as  our  .girls,  and  are  not  as  self-de- 
pendent or  self-adapting.  Beauty  of  face  is  not 
the  specialty  of  the  Berlin  women,  though  one 
often  sees  very  good  figures.  I remember  mak- 
ing this  reflection  at  the  annual  subscription 
ball  at  the  Royal  Opera  House.  This  was  an 
occasion  when  one  could  see  together  an  ex- 
cellent representation  of  Berlin  society,  called 
out  by  the  fact  that  the  Emperor,  Empress,  and 
the  Imperi,!!  Court  were  present,  and  came 
down  on  the  floor.  Of  course,  in  so  large  an 
assemblage  there  were  beautiful  faces,  but  they 
flashed  upon  one  in  the  throng  as  rare  surprises ; 
plain,  good-natured  features,  and  ample,  well 
fed  figures,  were  the  normal  types. 

Like  most  men,  when  the  intricacies  of  a 
woman’s  toilet  come  in  question,  I can  only- 
give  impressions,  and  these  were  that  the  dress- 
ing was  rich,  but  by  no  means  elegant ; in  truth, 
rather  unartistic,  but  diamonds,  pearls,  emer- 
alds, amethysts,  and  all  sorts  of  precious  stones 
sparkled  upon  the  persons  and  dresses  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  ladies  in  dazzling  profusion. 
The  men  of  the  Court  are  generally  good  look- 
ing, manly  fellows ; but  the  women  ! Perhaps 
the  less  said  the  better.  There  was  one,  how- 
ever, fresh  and  charming — the  young  daughter 
of  the  Crown  Prince,  the  Princess  Saxe-Mein- 
egen.  And  so  at  the  opera  or  at  the  theater, 
one  may  search  long  through  the  crowded  au- 
diences for  really  pretty  faces;  the  a:sthetic 
soul  hungering  for  beauty  or  brilliancy  must 
content  itself  with  the  homely,  good-natured, 
bread-and-butter  style  of  visage.  The  penetra- 
lia of  German  households  are  not  as  cleanly 
or  orderly  as  might  be.  In  truth,  the  godli- 
ness which  goes  along  with  cleanliness  is  too 
often  lacking,  where  the  critical  eye  of  the 
passer-by  cannot  penetrate.  In  houses  of  the 
more  recent  construction  are  bath-rooms,  but 
I am  disposed  to  believe  they  are  more  gener- 
ally used  as  waste  or  servants’  rooms  than  for 
their  intended  purpose.  In  houses  more  than 
ten  years  old,  I doubt  whether  such  a necess.a- 
ry  appendage  can  be  found.  A significant  fact 
is  that  the  linen  goes  to  the  laundry  only  at 
intervals,  very  often,  of  six  months,  quite  com- 
monly of  two  and  three.  On  these  occasions, 
the  laundry -woman  appears  and  carries  away 
the  loads  of  material,  frequently  to  some  sub- 
urban establishment.  Possibly  the  system  may 
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have  its  advantages,  but  certainly  one’s  impres- 
sions would  be  that  it  is  more  labor  and  patience 
saving  than  nice.  It  was  some  time  before  I 
I could  make  my  washer -woman  understand 
that  I wished  her  to  come  once  a week.  She 
evidently  could  not  comprehend  its  fitness,  and 
I am  sure  at  last  put  it  down  as  the  absurd, 
though  profitable,  habit  of  a foreigner,  who  could 
not  be  e.xpected  to  know  better. 

The  only  serious  meal  in  a German  family  is 
the  dinner,  which  ordinarily  comes  between  half 
past  one  and  three  o’clock.  The  banks  are 
closed  between  those  hours,  and  active  busi- 
ness is  largely  suspended.  Deliberation  and 
time  are  given,  not  so  much  to  the  actual  con- 
sumption of  the  dinner  as  to  quietude  afterward. 
I f the  food  is  bolted  rapidly,  the  German  in- 
sists upon  plenty  of  time  to  digest  it.  He  there- 
fore sits  long  at  the  table,  and  sips  his  wine  or 
beer,  and  afterward,  over  his  coffee,  smokes  his 
weed.  In  all  this  he  extracts  more  real,  solid, 
reasonable  satisfaction  out  of  one  dinner  than 
an  American  will  out  of  a dozen.  Judged  by 
our  standards,  his  table  habits  are  rather  gross. 
Men  and  women  shovel  their  food  into  their 
mouths  very  commonly  with  their  knives,  edge 
inward,  and  generally  there  is  a slobberiness 
which  is  not  agreeable.  At  a table  d'hote,  or 
dinner  party,  the  din  of  voices  becomes  extraor- 
dinary; for  the  people  talk  loud  and  all  at  once. 
If  it  is  trying  to  the  lungs,  no  doubt  it  is  good 
for  the  digestion.  At  a table  dhbte  there  are 
three  things  which  a German  gentleman  almost 
invariably  does.  First,  when  he  enters  the  room 
he  takes  out  a small  pocket-brush  and  carefully 
brushes  his  hair;  secondly,  he  produces  a large, 
bright -colored  silk  handkerchief,  and  blows  a 
bugle -blast;  and  lastly,  at  the  end  of  the  re- 
past, he  calls  for  a candle  and  lights  his  cigar, 
without  consulting  the  preferences  of  the  other 
guests.  This,  however,  is  not  to  be  taken  as  an 
exhibition  of  selfish,  bad  manners.  On  the 
contrary,  he  is  performing  merely  a social  func- 
tion, which  presumptively  is  pleasurable  to  ev- 
erybody ; for  the  smoking  habit  is  so  common 
that  the  non-smoker  is  rather  in  the  attitude  of 
one  who  should  apologize  for  his  lack  of  cult- 
ure, and  therefore  should  pay  the  penalty  of  his 
defective  development  by  quietly  withdrawing 
or  suffering  in  silence.  The  other  meals  cut 
only  a secondary  figure,  and  are  often  eaten  in 
a scrambling  fashion,  here  and  there  as  it  may 
happen. 

1 doubt  whether  the  mysteries  of  German 
cooking  are  comprehensible  to  the  Anglo-Sax- 
on mind,  or  permanently  endurable  by  the  An- 
glo-Saxon stomach.  In  order  to  obtain  that 
peace  of  mind  which  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
aid  the  digestion  of  the  compounds  which  daily 


come  upon  the  table,  one  must  not  seek  to  com- 
prehend. 

Is  there  not  a close  relationship  between  the 
methods  of  cooking  of  a people  and  their  in- 
tellectual and  moral  development.’  Cannot  the 
positive,  practical  directness  of  the  Anglo-Sax- 
on mind  be  connected  with  their  plain,  succu- 
lent, unmistakable  roasts  and  chops? — or  the 
grace  and  azIlBctic  sense  of  the  French  referred 
to  their  delicate  ragouts  and  sauces? — and  the 
cloudy,  self-evolving  philosophies  of  the  Ger- 
mans to  their  incomprehensible  mixtures  of 
fish,  flesh,  fruit,  and  vegetables?  Or  would  a 
closer  analysis  show  that  the  reverse  process 
works  out  food  preparation  from  innate  charac- 
teristics? 

The  fundamental  principle  of  German  cook- 
ery is  to  mix  together  as  many  incongruous 
things  as  possible.  My  countiymen  have  a 
special  talent,  recognized  the  world  over,  for  in- 
venting mixed  drinks,  but  his  combinations  pale 
before  those  of  the  Germans  in  mixed  cooking. 
That  compound  which  is  so  toothsome  to  a 
German,  a herring  salad,  is  concocted  from  six- 
teen different  articles.  A German  beefsteak  is 
made  of  hashed  meats,  rolled  into  a ball  and 
fried.  What  they  call  roast  beef  is  a chunk  of 
meat  boiled  a while  and  then  baked ; it  usually 
looks  like  a lump  of  india-rubber.  With  the 
meats  is  always  served  a compote,  made  of 
stewed  or  preserved  fruit.  The  vegetables  are 
deemed  at  their  best  when  they  are  floating  in 
grease.  Sausage,  however,  is  the  great  national 
delicacy.  It  is  produced  in  great  varieties  of 
size  and  quality ; and  the  sausage  shops  of  Ber- 
lin are  the  most  elegant  in  the  city.  The  Ger- 
man family  table,  with  its  mysteries  and  abom- 
inations, is  the  severest  trial  which  the  American 
has  to  undergo  who  submits  himself  to  the  do- 
mestic life  of  the  countr)’.  My  estimable  land- 
lady modified  her  culinary  practices  somewhat 
to  suit  my  fancies;  yet  six  months  of  effort 
failed  to  reconcile  me  to  the  strange  diet.  I 
have  met  with  a few  Americans  in  Germany, 
a long  time  there,  who  first  endured,  then  pitied, 
then  finally  embraced  the  execrable  cookery'; 
but,  as  one  might  suspect,  they  have  in  a de- 
gree become  denationalized. 

In  Berlin,  however,  one  is  not  obliged  to  suf- 
fer this  daily  martyrdom  t there  are  a few  good 
restaurants,  like  that  of  Poffenberg,  or  the  Kai- 
serhof,  or  the  H6tel  de  Rome,  where  one  can 
fare  sumptuously  and  in  a civilized  way,  and, 
for  those  so  inclined,  there  are  a few  very  good 
pensions  which  adapt  themselves  to  our  ways  of 
living. 

However,  the  clothes  a people  wear,  the 
houses  they  live  in,  the  food  they  eat,  and  the 
special  social  customs  they  exhibit,  may,  per- 
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h.ips,  be  put  down  simply  as  surface  character- 
istics, which,  among  European  peoples,  are  not 
widely  different. 

We  may  also  go  further,  and  say  that,  in  a 
general  way,  their  several  civilizations  are  all 
developing  upon  the  same  lines ; but  these  are 
generalizations  too  broad  to  be  satisfying.  In- 
side of  these  lines  we  see  that  each  is  develop- 
ing a special  nationality — a life  ofc^  own,  which 
gives  it  national  individuality.  *We  see  a spe- 
cial national  mind,  which  makes  the  German 
one,  the  Frenchman  quite  another,  .and  the 
Russi.an  yet  a distinct  third.  The  German 
type,  though  an  old  and  well  defined  one,  has 
met  obstructions  to  its  unification,  which  are 
only  now,  in  this  generation,  being  overcome. 
The  oft  quoted  lines  of  Arndt, 

"Was  ist  des  Deutschen  Vaterland?" 

and  the  enthusiastic  response  of  this  song,  that 
it  is 

“So  weit  die  deulsche  Zunge  klingl," 

which  expressed  merely  an  aspiration  when 
written  sixty  odd  years  ago,  is  now  rapidly 
taking  form.  The  unification  of  North  Ger- 
many is  the  most  remarkable  event  in  Europe 
since  the  disappearance  of  the  first  Napoleon 
from  the  scene.  This  unification  is  working  in 
all  social  directions.  Berlin,  therefore,  as  the 
chief  city  of  the  new  empire,  has  become  the 
political  center  of  the  continent,  and  the  new 
influences  at  work  are  drawing  to  it  not  only 
the  political,  but  also  the  social,  intellectual, 
and  artistic  forces  of  the  empire.  Heretofore 
the  small  States — the  “Residenz”  towns,  dis- 
persed in  twenty  or  thirty  little  -States — divided 
these  forces.  Weimar,  as  we  know,  became  a 
literary,  and  Dresden  and  Munich  artistic  cen- 
ters, and  the  universities,  also,  scattered  at 
many  distant  points,  formed  scientific  and  phil- 
osophic centers.  These  little  capitals  were  also, 
each  in  its  degree,  centers  of  special  aristo- 
cratic and  social  influences,  but  since  the  polit- 
ical unification  the  best  social,  intellectual,  and 
artistic  life  of  Germany  is  slowly,  but  surely, 
being  drawn  to  Berlin.  Weimar,  Dresden, 
Stuttgard,  and  even  Munich,  are  losing  their 
earlier  glories.  The  change  is  not  a rapid  one, 
and  it  will  probably  be  a long  time  before  Ber- 
lin becomes  to  North  Germany  what  Paris  is 
to  France.  Already  political  opinion  takes  its 
direction  from  the  capital,  and,  naturally,  its 
newspapers  are  assuming  greater  prominence 
than  ever  before. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  former  decentrali- 
zation was  that  the  ablest  journals  were  to  be 
found  in  the  smaller  cities,  and  at  points  rentote 


from  each  other,  and  this  is  the  case  in  a de- 
gree still.  The  Cologne  GaselU  and  Augs- 
burg AUgtmcine  Adtung  vlxc  yet  leaders;  nev- 
ertheless, it  is  plain  that  the  metropolitan  is 
growing  at  the  expense  of  the  interior  press. 

Mark  Twain,  in  his  recent  book,  A Tramp 
Abroad,  referring  to  the  newspapers  of  Ham- 
burg, Frankfort,  B.aden,  and  Munich,  as  correct 
types  of  the  German  press,  says  they  are  defi- 
cient in  everything  that  makes  a newspaper  at- 
tractive. If  that  is  the  case  as  to  those  partic- 
ular journals  (and  as  to  that  I cannot  say),  cer- 
tainly those  of  Berlin  cannot  be  dismissed  ir. 
such  a depreciatory  way.  There  are  a great 
many  of  them,  of  all  shades  of  opinion  and  abil- 
ity, and  representing  all  sections  of  society.  In 
the  matter  of  the  primal  requisite  of  a daily 
journal,  news,  they  are  far  superior  to  the 
French,  and  almost  equal  to  the  best  English 
and  Americ.in  papers.  Apparently  they  do  not 
expend  as  much  money  and  energy  in  collect- 
ing news,  nor  are  they  so  anxious  for  the  earli- 
est and  first  information,  no  doubt  because  the 
German  readers  are  not  as  eager  or  exacting  in 
this  regard  as  ours  are.  The  most  influential 
are  the  Nord-dtutsehe  AUgemeine  Ztitung{^%3:.i. 
to  be  Bismarck’s  organ),  the  Vossioht  Atitung, 
the  National,  the  Preussische  or  Krtuz-Ari- 
lung,  the  Tagcblatt,  and  the  Fremdenblatt. 

A small  newspaper,  called  Das  KUine  Jour- 
nal, founded  the  winter  1 was  in  Berlin  by  Dr. 
Strousberg,  who  is  somewhat  notorious  for  his 
connection  with  railroad  schemes  in  Russia, 
and  his  bankruptcy  and  subsequent  trial,  be- 
came immediately  a great  success.  It  sells  for 
five  pfennings,  or  one  and  a quarter  cents,  and 
contains  not  only  a full  summary  of  the  current 
news,  but  also  has  very  good  editorials.  I have 
seen  in  it  original  correspondence  from  San 
Francisco,  and  editorials  about  California  af- 
fairs. Perhaps  the  Tageblatt  may  be  taken  as 
a fair  specimen  of  a Berlin  d.aily.  It  is  said  to 
have  the  largest  circulation.  1 have  before  me 
the  number  for  May  21,  l8So.  It  consists  of 
sixteen  pages,  each  page  .about  three-quarters 
the  size  of  one  of  the  San  Francisco  Ez'ening 
Bulletin.  1 should  say  that,  taking  into  con- 
sideration differences  in  size  of  p.age  and  tj'pe, 
the  Tageblait  contains  matter  equal  to  at  least 
ten  pages  of  the  Bulletin.  Of  the  sixteen  pages, 
five  and  a half  are  given  up  exclusively  to  adver- 
tisements. The  upper  parts  of  the  first  and 
second  pages  are  devoted  to  political  editorials 
and  political  news,  the  lower  to  a chapter  of  a 
feuilleton,  and  theatrical  and  musical  news  ; the 
third  page  contains  a letter  from  Hamburg, 
news  from  various  points  of  th.e  empire,  with 
long  lists  of  changes  in  civil  .and  army  offices; 
the  fourth  page  has  local  news;  the  fifth  con- 
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tains  local  news,  and  has  also  reports  of  judi- 
cial proceedings  and  of  a sitting  of  one  of  the 
municipal  councils;  the  sixth  contains  a ver)’ 
full  and  detailed  statement  of  the  prices  ruling 
at  the  money  exchanges  of  Breslau,  Hamburg, 
F rankfort,  Vienna,  Amsterdam,  London,  Paris, 
St.  Petersburg,  Bremen,  Cologne,  Antwerp, 
Glasgow,  and  Liverpool,  followed  by  half  a page 
of  advertisements ; the  seventh  has  telegraphic 
news  from  various  parts  of  Europe  ; the  eighth 
is  composed  of  advertisements ; the  ninth  has 
political  editorials  and  some  paragraphs  of  the- 
atrical news;  the  tenth  and  eleventh  contain 
telegraphic  correspondence  from  St.  Petersburg 
and  London,  a letter  from  Bromberg,  telegrams  | 
from  Munich,  Brussels,  and  Vienna,  loc.al  news, 
and  a report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Prussian 
Landtag.  One  column  of  this  and  the  follow- 
ing page  are  taken  up  with  very  full  and  de- 
tailed reports  of  the  markets  for  various  kinds 
of  goods  in  all  the  commercial  centers  of  Eu- 
rope, and  also  in  New  York  and  Rio  Janeiro, 
followed  by  a report  of  prices  ruling  in  the  Ber- 
lin exchange  the  previous  day  of  over  seven 
hundred  different  stocks  or  shares,  and  winding 
up  with  a barometrical  and  thermometrical  re- 
port from  all  parts  of  Europe.  The  last  four 
pages  are  filled  with  advertisements. 

The  news  of  all  kinds  is  full  and  detailed. 
This  paper  has  morning  and  evening  editions, 
and  is  sold  to  subscribers  at  forty-three  cents 
a month ; single  numbers  sell  on  the  street  for 
two  and  a half  cents.  It  is  equal  to  any  paper 
of  its  class  in  the  United  Stales,  and  very  much 
superior  to  the  average  of  our  daily  press  both 
in  tone,  style,  and  matter.  In  the  Vossische, 
Nord-d(utsche  Allgemeine,  and  National  are 
articles  admirable  for  their  range  of  thought, 
knowdedge,  and  moderation  of  tone.  As  to 
style,  they  cannot  ordinarily  be  praised;  it  is 
strangely  involved  and  slovenly.  The  student 
of  German  at  home,  who  thinks  himself  well 
up  in  the  language  because  he  can  read  Goethe, 
Schiller,  or  Heine  readily,  will  find  himself,  to 
his  surprise,  very  much  at  fault  when  he  goes 
to  Germany  and  takes  up  the  daily  paper.  It 
is  like  going  from  the  open,  sunny  fields  into  a 
dense  forest,  with  tangled  undergrowth. 

Every  calling  or  pursuit  in  Germany  which 
finds  expression  in  words  seems  to  have  a style, 
or  want  of  style,  of  its  own ; it  is  only  the  purely 
literary  person  who  cares  to  cultivate  the  art  of 
expression  for  its  own  sake.  There  is,  conse- 
quently, a philosophical,  an  official,  a scientist, 
a newspaper,  and  a literary  style,  and  that  of 
the  newspaper  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  ob- 
scure ; the  aim  of  its  writers  seeming  to  be  to 
give  in  one  sentence  the  main  thought,  with  all 
its  possible  shades,  exceptions,  and  qualifica- 


tions, with  the  nominative  at  the  beginning  and 
the  verb  as  far  off  toward  the  end  as  possible. 

I have  been  surprised  how  well  the  belter 
Berlin,  papers  are  up  in  American  affairs.  They 
keep  their  readers  informed  about  all  occur- 
rences of  importance  going  on  in  our  midst. 
Even  the  various  ph.ases  of  the  Kearney  agita- 
tion, of  our  local  political  movements,  and  of 
the  Chinese  onfstion  were  well  understood  and 
discussed  b)*t1lcm.  With  reference  to  Ameri- 
can news  they  are  better  informed,  and  give 
fuller  inform.ation  than  the  English  journals. 
Those,  therefore,  who  characterize  the  German 
press  as  behind  the  times  are  themselves  lag- 
ging in  the  rear  of  the  facts. 

It  is  very  easy  for  the  traveler  hurrying 
through  a country,  who  is,  perhaps,  either  only 
partially  or  not  at  all  acquainted  with  the  lan- 
guage, and  who  has  casually  glanced  at  one  or 
two  newspapers,  to  generalize  and  summarily 
condemn  the  whole  press  of  the  country  as  de- 
ficient ; and  then  it  gratifies  our  national  pride 
to  think  we  are  in  advance  of  those  decaying 
old  communities. 

The  Berlin  press  lacks,  it  is  true,  somewhat 
of  the  push  of  our  best  papers  in  the  gather- 
ing of  news ; its  leaders  certainly  lack  the  liter- 
ary finish  of  our  best ; but,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  news  is  carefully  collated  and  arranged,  the 
thought  of  the  articles  is  elevated,  and  the 
“ interviewer”  and  sensational  reporter  are  care- 
fully excluded. 

It  is  said  that  the  Berlin  press  is  controlled 
by  Jews,  and  that  they  arc  corrupting  public 
opinion.  During  the  winter  I was  in  Berlin 
there  arose  a violent  controversy  over  the  Jew 
question,  as  it  was  styled,  which  called  out 
newspaper  articles,  pamphlets,  and  speeches 
from  many  prominent  men  all  over  Germany, 
and  was  heard  of  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  and 
also  on  our  side  of  the  Atlantic.  The  substance 
of  the  charge  against  these  people,  when  strip- 
ped of  the  profuse  verbiage  in  which  it  was 
couched,  w.as  that  they  used  the  daily  press  to 
decry  old  German  ideas  and  traditions,  and 
especially  to  sneer  at  and  secretly  undermine 
evangelical  religion.  There  was  a grain  of 
truth  here  in  a bushel  of  chaff.  It  is  largely 
true  that  the  Jew  element  is  active  in  the  press, 
and  this  because  it  is  a large  and  rich  element 
in  the  community.  It  is  said  there  are  over 
forty-five  thousand  Jews  in  Berlin  alone,  and 
that  one  in  every-  ten  of  the  educated  men  of 
Prussia  is  of  that  extraction.  The  skeptical 
tone  of  the  press  is  merely  a reflex  of  that  of 
its  readers.  The  pride  of  the  Berliner  is  that 
his  city  is  the  home  of  free  thought ; that  all 
shades  of  belief  and  unbelief  receive  respect- 
ful hearing,  and  can  freely  seek  out  its  circle 
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of  sympathizers.  The  undoubted  tone  of  in-  I 
tellectu.al  Berlin  is  skeptical,  and  the  prudent  | 
Jew  who  owns  or  writes  for  a newspaper  knows 
on  which  side  his  bread  is  buttered. 

The  prevailing  religion  is  the  Lutheran.  I at- 
tended very  many  services  in  different  churches 
during  my  stay,  and  always,  with  one  excep- 
tion, found  them  poorly  attended,  and  mostly 
by  women  of  middle  age.  Ordinarily  not  many 
men  were  present.  The  excepi^^  was  the  lit- 
tle, old-fashioned  church  formerly  in  charge  of 
the  celebrated  Schleiermacher,  and  now  under 
the  sacerdot.al  care  of  P.astor  Panck.  He 
preaches  every  two  weeks,  and  the  edifice  is 
filled  to  overflowing  with  the  gentler  sex,  who 
evidently  admire  the  pastor  greatly,  for  he  has 
sympathetic  earnestness,  and  a clear,  deliberate 
eloquence,  w'hich  is  more  of  the  heart  than  the 
head.  On  the  intervening  Sundays  there  is  a 
beggarly  array  of  empty  benches.  The  C,atho- 
lic  population  have  a grand,  roomy  edifice, 
modeled  after  the  P.antheon  at  Rome,  the 
Church  of  St.  Hedwig,  which  is  usually  quite 
well  filled. 

Fortunately  for  the  Germans,  they  never  ac- 
cepted Calvinism  and  its  depressing  austeri- 
ties. Consequently,  with  both  Protestants  and 
Catholics,  Sund.ay  is  a feast  and  holiday — a 
day  when  rational  enjoyment  can  supplement 
religious  exercises. 

Church  services  usu.ally  begin  at  ten  o’clock. 
Most  of  the  shops  are  closed  during  the  entire 
day,  though  a few  open  after  the  close  of  the 
religious  services.  Work  and  business  gener- 
ally cease,  and  the  people  give  up  the  after- 
noon and  evening  to  enjoyment.  In  winter  the 
numerous  popular  concerts  begin  as  early  as 
four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  at  the  thea- 
ters it  is  quite  common  to  have  a concert  from 
four  or  five  until  seven,  and  then  the  usual  per- 
formance. These  places  are  .always  crowded  on 
this  d.ay,  and  the  eating,  drinking,  and  smok- 
ing of  the  festive  popul.ace  goes  on  simultane- 
ously with  the  strains  of  W’.agner  or  Strauss. 
In  the  warm  days  of  M.ay,  and  in  summer,  the 
Thiergarten  and  Charlottenberg  .are  filled  with 
promcn.aders,  and  the  out -door  concerts  are 
crowded.  The  charming  Zoological  Gardens 
are  then  also  filled  with  spectators.  Sunday 
afternoon  is  also  the  favorite  time  for  family 
visiting. 

The  churches,  except  one  or  two  of  recent 
construction,  are  exteriorly  of  little  architect- 
ural merit,  .and  internally  are  as  uncomfortable 
as  hard,  straight -backed,  uncushioned  seats  can 
make  them.  In  winter  they  are  badly  heated; 
a horrible  chill  pervading  the  atmosphere.  The 
clergyman  preaches  his  sermon  from  a little 
round  tub  of  a pulpit,  perched  up  on  the  side 


of  the  wall,  like  a bird’s  nest  against  a bam,  so 
that  one  must  .almost  dislocate  his  neck  to  keep 
him  in  view.  One  is  almost  disposed  to  think 
that  the  effort  was  to  make  the  place  of  wor- 
ship as  uncomfortable  as  possible ; and  cer- 
tainly a regular  attendance  in  any  of  them  eff- 
dences  unusual  religious  ardor. 

Soci.ally,  the  clergyman  is  respected  ; but  his 
office  does  not  at  all  put  him  in  the  social  fore- 
ground. Of  course,  if  he  indicates  superior 
talent,  he  makes  his  weight  felt,  and  will  take 
corresponding  r.ank  among  his  fellows;  bet, 
from  .what  1 learned,  I should  say  that  he  has 
not  the  social  estimation  that  our  clergymer. 
have  merely  from  their  c.alling. 

Perhaps  it  goes  without  saying  that  the  Ger- 
mans are  a musical  people ; and  one  is,  there- 
fore, not  surprised  at  the  number  of  musical  en- 
tertainments in  Berlin.  Music  fills  a large  space 
in  all  social  enjoyments.  You  will  hardly  meet 
a man  or  a woman  who  is  not  an  instrumental- 
ist, or  who  cannot  sing.  Leipsic  claims  to  be 
the  musical  center.  Its  conservatory  and  its 
Gewandthaus  concerts  are  world-famous.  But 
now  both  Stuttg.ard  and  Berlin  are  disputing  its 
long-time  supremacy,  and  those  competent  to 
Judge  believe  that  the  ultimate  leadership  will 
fall  to  the  metropolis.  Certainly  the  musically 
inclined  can  get  their  fill  there.  During  the 
winter,  there  is  not  an  evening  when  one  can- 
not hear  music  of  the  highest  order.  There  is 
continued  succession  of  concerts  at  the  Sing- 
akadamie.  The  Roy.al  Opera  gives  perform- 
ances nightly;  and,  in  addition,  there  are  con- 
certs by  specialists.  The  popular  concerts  are 
almost  without  number,  especi.ally  on  Sunday 
and  holiday  evenings.  W’agner’s  music  is  much 
played ; and  those  who,  like  myself,  cannot  at 
first  .appreciate  it  come  soon  to  like  it  after  hear- 
ing it  perforated  by  large,  well  trained  orches- 
tras. Those  who  are  fond  of  chor.al  singing 
find  an  exquisite  treat  in  that  to  be  he.ard  every 
Sunday  morning  at  the  Dome  Church,  rendered 
by  a choir  of  boys.  But  the  characteristic  pop- 
ular concerts  are  those  at  Bilse's,  and  which  are 
given  every  evening  in  the  ye.ar — in  winter, 
until  -May  ist,  at  his  hall  on  the  Leipsiger 
Strasse,  and  in  summer  at  the  magnificent  P.alm 
House,  at  Charlottenlierg.  To  hear  a Bilse 
concert  at  its  best,  one  must  go  on  Sunday  even- 
ing, and  go  early  in  order  to  secure  a pl.ace 
in  the  SVzuf,  which  is  the  most  democratic  but 
best  part  of  the  house.  The  concert  usu.ally 
begins  at  six  and  lasts  till  ten  o’clock.  There 
are  four  parts,  w ith  intermissions  of  about  fif- 
teen minutes;  so  that  the  hearer  gets  three 
hours  of  music  for  an  entrance  fee  of  nineteen 
cents.  If  you  take  a se.at  at  one  of  the  tables, 
you  are  expected  to  order  at  least  one  glass  of 
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beer  or  a cup  of  coffee  or  chocolate,  which  will 
cost  a few  cents  more.  For  this  trifling  fee, 
one  can  have  an  evening  of  excellent  music, 
very  nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  well  rendered  as  at 
a concert  of  Thomas  in  New  York,  where  one 
pays  a dollar  and  a half  for  a seat.  This  Saal 
is  long  and  wide,  and  is  filled  with  small  tables, 
and  as  the  evening  progresses  their  occupants 
will  be  eating  and  drinking  and  smoking,  and 
all  chatting,  during  the  lulls  between  the  pieces, 
in  loud  confusion ; and  very  soon  a cloud  of 
bluish  tobacco  smoke  will  float  up  into  the  high 
spaces  between  the  upper  tiers  of  boxes.  If 
one  does  not  care  to  sit  at  one  of  the  tables  in 
the  Saal,  he  can  find  a seat  in  the  balcony  for 
thirty  cents,  or  he  can  have  a roomy  lo^e,  with 
seats  for  ten  persons,  for  one  dollar  and  a quar- 
ter, in  addition  to  the  entrance  fee  of  nineteen 
cents  for  each  person.  It  is  quite  common  for 
a party  of  ladies  to  go  alone  and  occupy  one 
of  the  tables  in  the  Saal,  and  knit  and  take  sup- 
per. Down  below  is  a huge  restaurant,  called 
the  “Tunnel,”  which  is  always  crowded  during 
the  intermissions.  There  are  seventy  perform- 
ers, all  good  instrumentalists,  who  occupy  a 
platform  at  the  farther  end  of  the  hall.  As  I 
said,  these  concerts  are  given  every  evening  in 
the  year,  and  it  was  always  to  me  a matter  of 
wonderment  how  any  man  could  arrange  three 
hundred  and  sixty -five  different  programmes. 
I happen  to  have  one  of  these  programmes  by 
me,  and  it  is  a fair  sample  of  the  average. 
There  are  three  numbers  from  Wagner — the 
“Overture  to  Rienzi,”  the  “Trauermarch,”  from 
the  G'otterdiimfrung,  and  the  “Evening  Star 
Song,”  from  Tannhauscr  ; also  from  Schubert, 
Haydn,  Strauss,  Rossini,  Meyerbeer,  Ruben- 
stein,  Liszt,  Gounod,  Doppler,  V'erdi,  and  Ber- 
lioz. I noticed  when  1 was  there,  and  it  was 
pretty  often,  that  two  or  three  things  from  Wag- 
ner would  be  given,  and  they  were  always  much 
applauded.  During  the  winter,  Edward  Strauss 
brought  his  orchestra  up  from  Vienna,  and 
drew  crowtlcd  houses  during  the  short  time 
he  remained  in  Berlin.  He  played  his  own 
and  his  brother’s  compositions  almost  exclu- 
sively, and  their  exquisite  rendering  almo.st  lift- 
ed the  audience  to  their  feet  and  sent  them 
whirling  off  in  the  enchanting  mazes  of  the 
dance.  It  was  a treat  to  watch  Strauss.  He 
stood  facing  the  audience,  violin  in  hand,  and 
would,  rather  impassively,  lead  through  the 
prelude.  But  when  the  music  moved  into  the 
swell  of  the  dance,  he  commenced  to  play  with 
a movement  that  undulated  gracefully  in  ac- 
cord with  the  rollicking  harmony,  seeming  to 
move  the  melody  along  and  make  himself  part 
of  it.  I remember  that,  in  response  to  an  en- 
core, the  band  struck  up  the  “Blue  Danube 


Waltz,”  and  notwithstanding  it  is  old,  and  has 
been  played  to  death  upon  pianos  and  hand- 
organs,  the  rendering  of  the  opening  bars  was 
so  charming  that  the  audience  spontaneously 
broke  out  into  rapturous  applause.  There  is  an 
excellent  musical  conservatory  at  Berlin,  under 
the  leadership  of  Joachim,  and,  in  addition, 
multitudes  of  opportunities  to  study  music  in- 
expensively. * 

Berlin  has  also  many  excellent  theaters ; but 
one  must  be  well  up  in  the  German  language  to 
enjoy  a German  play.  The  Schauspiclhaus, 
as  it  is  called — that  is,  the  Royal  Theater — is 
subsidized  by  the  Government,  and  presents 
standard  plays  in  the  best  manner.  The  Ger- 
mans possess  an  excellent  translation  of  Sh.ak- 
spere’s  drama,  by  Schlegel  and  Tieck,  and  they 
are  as  frequently  played  as  upon  our  stage ; 
and,  though  I am  not  prepared  to  say  that  they 
are  better  appreciated  than  with  us,  yet  I am 
inclined  to  think  they  are  more  enjoyed.  On 
Shakspere  nights,  the  Schauspielhaus  is  always 
filled,  though  the  pieces  will  be  rendered  only 
by  the  usual  stock  company.  If  one  wishes  to 
see  comic  opera  well  played  in  the  true,  rollick- 
ing spirit,  he  must  go  to  the  Friederick  Wil- 
helmst.adtischcs  Thc.ater,  north  of  the  Unter 
den  Linden.  At  Kroll's,  on  the  beautiful  Konig’s 
Platz,  there  is  ample  garden  space,  which  in 
the  summer  evenings  is  a veritable  fairy  scene 
of  brilliancy ; here  good  operas  are  given  dur- 
ing the  warm  season.  Spectacul.ar  pieces  pre- 
v.ail  at  the  Victoria.  The  Louisenstadtisches 
also  does  considerable  comic  business  of  the 
operatic  style.  Far  over  in  the  north-eastern 
part  of  the  city  is  the  Ostend  Theater,  a really 
excellent  establishment.  Then  there  are  the 
Wallner,  the  Nation.al,  the  Residenz,  the  Belle 
Alliance,  and  the  Wilhelm — all  good  theaters. 
If  one  wants  to  go  alone,  without  his  wife,  and 
see  broad  fun,  he  will  find  his  way  to  the  Va- 
ritftd,  or  the  American,  or  the  Flora,  or  the 
Walhall.a.  There  are  other  theaters  of  a cheap- 
er order;  in  fact,  1 believe  there  are,  all  told, 
twenty -three  theaters,  not  concentrated,  but 
scattered  all  over  the  city.  The  acting  in  the 
better  class  places  is  very  good,  and  the  scene- 
ry and  stage  effects  excellent.  The  coinpanies 
arc  all  very  much  larger  than  ours,  and  when 
it  is  necessary  they  crowd  the  st;ige  with  charac- 
ters. Especially  is  this  the  case  at  the  two  roy.al 
establishments.  I remember  in  the  second  act 
of  Tannhiiuser,  the  ample  stage,  in  the  scene  in 
the  h.all  of  the  Wartburg  Castle,  was  filled  with 
a crowd  of  magnificently  dressed  guests ; cer- 
tainly one  hundred  and  fifty  persons  were  on 
the  scene. 

The  performances  commence  early,  and  are 
out  early,  usually  beginning  at  seven,  some- 
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times  at  half  past  six,  and  ending  between  half 
past  nine  and  ten  o’clock.  The  theaters  fail, 
in  comparison  with  ours,  in  the  interior  decora- 
tions. They  arc,  in  this  respect,  plain  and 
somewhat  dingy.  There  is  a partjucite,  also 
open  balcony  seats  in  a portion  of  the  first  tier 
opposite  the  stage,  but  the  sides  are  taken  up 
by  various  sized  loi^es  and  boxes.  With  such 
a variety  of  places,  there  is  a correspond- 
ing variety  in  the  entrance  prices.  In  the 
Royal  Theater  there  are  nine  different  prices, 
ranging  from  one  dollar  seventy-five  cents  down 
to  twenty-four  cents;  in  those  next  in  rank  the 
parquettc  price  will  be  seventy -five  cents. 
At  the  Schauspielhaus,  when  a piece  is  popular, 
it  will  not  be  played  every  night  until  it  ceases 
to  draw,  but  it  will  be  repeated  only  once,  and 
if  very  popular,  possibly  twice,  a week.  Ever>' 
evening  there  is  a change  of  programme,  and 
often  two  or  three  or  more  popular  plays  will 
be  going  along  at  the  same  lime.  1 was  told 
that  one  reason  for  this  daily  change  is  because 
there  are  a great  many  regular  subscribers  for 
seats,  and  many  who  subscribe  for  one  or  more 
specific  nights  in  each  week.  On  Sunday  morn- 
ing the  newspapers  give  the  programme  for  the 
ensuing  week  at  the  Opeia  and  Royal  Theater. 
It  is  not  uncommon  for  a lady,  and  it  is  quite 
frequently  the  case  for  two  ladies,  to  go  to 
cither  of  the  royal  establishments  without  a 
gentleman  escort,  Tltere  is  very  little  display 
in  dressing  at  any  of  tlie  places  of  amusement 
At  the  Opera  and  Royal  Theater  the  ladies  go 
without  bonnets,  otherwise  the  toilets  arc  as 
usual,  only  that  conspicuousness  seems  to  be 
avoided. 

It  may  be  premature  to  say  that  Berlin  is 
also  gradually  assuming  the  position  of  art  cen- 
ter of  the  empire.  The  partisans  of  Munich, 
Dresden,  and  Dusseldorf,  will  not  admit  that 
such  can  possibly  be  the  case,  yet  it  seems  to 
me  that  art  cannot  resist  the  centralizing  ten- 
dencies which  are  gradually  drawing  the  genius 
and  talent  of  the  country  in  all  departments  to 
the  political  metropolis.  In  the  National  Mu- 
seum are  a few  good  pictures,  and  many  of  the 
good,  ordinary,  second-rate  kind.  1 have  been 
surprised  at  the  exceedingly  meager  display  of 
passable  paintings,  outside  of  this  collection, 
reachable  by  the  general  public. 

German  artists  are  conscientious,  painstak- 
ing—in  truth,  almost  oppressively  so;  but  they 
absolutely  fail  in  that  subtle  artistic  sense  which 
is  native  to  the  French,  and  which  puts  some- 
thing into  their  pictures  which  is  seen  and  felt, 
but  cannot  be  closely  analyzed.  However,  I 
say  this  with  some  hesitation,  because  it  is 
counter  to  what  American  artistic  friends  in 
Germany,  in  whose  judgments  I have  confi- 


dence, have  insisted  with  emphasis  in  disputes 
we  have  had  upon  this  question,  lliey  admit 
that  the  French  are  greater  masters  of  U^h- 
ni(fi4e  than  the  Teutons,  but  Insist  that  they 
have  not  so  much  expression  — that  there  is 
more  artificiality  and  surface  work,  and  le>s 
soul.  After  all,  one  must  at  last  fall  back  upon 
one’s  own  tastes,  and,  fortunately,  the  ranges  of 
art  are’broad  enough  for  each  one  to  follow  his 
own  bent  without  quarreling  with  his  neighbor. 
The  sculpture  in  the  National  Museum  is  or 
a much  higher  grade  than  the  painting.  Dur- 
ing the  winter,  a magnificent  group  in  m.arble, 
Prometheus  chained  to  the  rock,  was  placed  in 
the  lower  hall,  and  was  always  surrounded  by 
crowds  of  admirers. 

The  old  Museum,  as  I remarked,  has  no  ex- 
ceptionally fine  paintings,  but  it  is  so  arranged 
as  to  make  it,  probably,  the  best  gallery  in  Eu- 
rope in  which  to  study  the  history'  and  develop- 
ment of  art. 

The  Berlin  University,  though  relatively  a 
modern  foundation,  has  become  not  the  rival, 
but  the  equal,  of  that  of  Lcipsic.  It  was  estab- 
lished by  an  edict  of  Friederich  Wilhelm  III., 
in  i8io,  and  the  first  year  h«ad  four  hundred 
and  fifty  students;  now’  there  are  more  than 
three  thousand.  Among  the  earlier  professors 
were  Fichte  in  philosophy,  Schleiermacher  in 
theology,  Savigny  in  jurisprudence,  and  Nie- 
buhr in  history.  At  present  it  has  a corps  of 
remarkable  men,  among  whom  are  some  whose 
fame  extends  over  both  hemispheres  — Gneisi 
in  jurisprudence,  Dubois  Raymond  in  physi- 
ology,  Virchow  in  pathological  anatomy  and 
histology,  Helmholtz  in  physical  science,  V‘on 
Freitseke  and  Droysen  in  modern  history, 
Mommsen  in  Roman  history,  Held  in  political 
economy,  Lepsius  in  Egyptology',  Curtius  in 
Greek  and  Roman  archa-ology  and  Greek  his- 
tory', Grimm  in  the  history  of  German  art,  be- 
sides a host  of  others  distinguished  in  their  sev- 
eral specialties.  The  university  buildings  are 
on  the  north  side  of  the  Unter  den  Linden, 
nearly  opposite  the  Emperor’s  palace,  and  are 
roomy,  but  rather  dingy  and  gloomy. 

If  one  is  passing  between  eight  and  nine 
o’clock  in  the  morning,  he  will  see  the  little 
court-yard  abutting  on  the  street  filled  with 
young  men  walking  up  and  down,  many  of 
them  munching  a modest  breakfast  of  sand- 
wiches. These  young  gentlemen  are  awaiting 
the  commencement  of  the  lecture  hours.  A 
visitor  is  at  liberty  to  enter  any  of  the  lecture 
rooms,  and  listen  to  a single  lecture,  though,  of 
course,  if  he  attends  regularly,  he  must  be  en- 
tered as  a student.  There  are,  however,  pub- 
lic lectures  delivered  by  many  of  the  professors, 
which  any  one  can  attend  for  a very  small  fee. 
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During  the  winter  of  1879-80  there  were  be- 
tween fifty  and  sixty  American  students — fine, 
representative  young  men,  who  were  there  for 
work,  and  not  to  play. 

One  is  constantly  meeting  on  the  streets 
young  men  with  great  scars  seaming  the  left 
side  of  the  face  in  all  directions.  These  young- 
sters are  members  of  the  dueling  corps,  who 
have  been  through  the  farce  of  a student  duel. 
This  absurd  caricature  of  a genuine  affair  of 
honor  still  prevails  among  a limited  number  of 
students,  and  these  prudent  swash-bucklers  get 
a cheap  reputation  for  valor  among  the  girls 
and  their  silly  comrades.  Once  in  a while  an 
American  is  tempted  to  make  a fool  of  himself 
by  joining  one  of  these  dueling,  beer-drinking 
corps,  but  1 am  glad  to  know  that  they  are  ex- 
ceptional cases.  It  is  said  that  there  are  vari- 
ous devices,  such  as  introducing  red  wine  or 
raw  meat  into  the  wounds,  to  magnify  the  scars. 
The  dueling  custom,  fortunately,  is  dying  out 
in  the  universities.  It  has  degenerated  to  such 
depths  of  nonsense  that  certainly  it  must  event- 
ually die  of  ridicule.  This  would  have  been  its 
fate  long  since  were  the  Germans  more  sus- 
ceptible to  ridicule. 

The  universities  are  powerful  factors  in  the 
political  and  social  life  of  Germany.  On  the 
political  side  their  influence  is  deeply  felt, 
through  the  vast  army  of  civil  servants  who 
cany  on  the  administration  of  a Government 
which  reaches  and  regulates  the  innermost  rela- 
tions of  the  citizen’s  life.  All  the  members  of 
this  beaurocracy,  except  of  the  lowest  grades, 
are  university  men.  Moreover,  there  is  a rich 
literature  in  speculative  politics  emanating  from 
university  professors,  and  in  practical  politics, 
in  the  representative  bodies,  the  Landtag  and 
Reichstag,  Gneist,  Virchow,  and  Freitseke  are 
prominent  men.  It  cannot  be  denied,  however, 
that  the  tendency  is  to  produce  doctrinaires — 
men  who  have  worked  up  to  their  own  satisfac- 
tion certain  theories,  which  they  insist  upon 
seeing  carried  out  to  their  logical  consequences 
— and,  considering  this,  it  is  not  strange  that 
cathedrd  socialism  is  a university  product.  On 
the  social  side,  the  university  gives  a pecul- 
iarly intellectual  tone  to  Berlin,  which  may  be 
characterized  as  boldly  speculative,  and,  withal, 
rich  and  varied.  A man  or  woman  may  think 
or  believe  what  he  or  she  pleases,  and  meet 
with  no  cold  social  reception,  if  outside  the 
common  current. 

The  military  element,  which  embraces  large- 
ly the  aristocracy  and  the  conservative  classes, 
and  their  hangers  on,  and  is  a dominant  power, 
is  not  in  accord  with  the  university  element. 
The  champions  of  brute  force  look  with  disdain 
upon  the  professorlings,  as  they  designate  them, 
VoL.  11.-28. 


as  bookish  theorists,  and  yet  there  is  no  army  in 
the  world  where  book-knowledge  earns  a better 
reward  than  in  that  of  Prussia.  The  hostility 
necessarily  grows  out  of  the  fundamentally  op- 
posite tendencies  of  the  two  pursuits.  Univer- 
sity life  infallibly  leads  to  free  thought,  to  inde- 
pendence, to  mental  (if  not  actual)  insubordina- 
tion, and  to  individuality.  Military  life,  on  the 
contrary,  always  tends  to  restricted  thought,  un- 
questioning obedience,  strict  subordination  of 
both  body  and  mind  to  another,  and  the  sink- 
ing of  the  individual  in  the  regiment. 

Bismarck  and  his  sect  are  also  very  much  of 
the  same  mind  as  the  army  men ; and  this  is 
by  no  means  strange,  because  all  his  successes 
and  all  his  policy  stand  upon  the  unsparing 
use  of  military  force.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, Berlin  is  not  socially  homogeneous,  but 
has  its  distinct  circles,  which  only  touch  each 
other  upon  their  outer  edges. 

During  the  winter  there  were  sessions  of  four 
different  representative  political  bodies — the 
Landtag,  which  is  the  lower  house  of  the  Prus- 
sian Parliament;  the  Herrenhaus,  which  is  the 
upper  chamber ; the  Bundesrath,  which  is  the 
assembly  of  the  representatives  of  the  different 
States  comprising  the  empire,  like  our  Federal 
Senate ; and  the  Reichstag,  which  is  composed 
of  the  direct  representatives  of  the  entire  body 
of  the  German  people  throughout  the  whole 
empire.  ( visited  all  of  them  except  the  Bun- 
desrath, which  does  not  hold  open  sessions. 

The  appearance  of  the  members  of  all  these 
bodies  was  very  much  like  that  of  our  House 
of  Representatives ; though,  perhaps,  there  was 
a larger  proportion  of  elderly  men.  In  the 
Reichstag,  the  four  hundred  members  were 
crowded  together  on  seats  behind  narrow  desks, 
very  much  like  a lot  of  schoolboys.  In  front  of, 
and  just  below,  the  presiding  officer  is  a tribune, 
from  which  the  member  speaking  addresses  the 
house,  though  a member  has  the  privilege,  if 
he  desires,  to  speak  from  his  place.  To  the 
right  and  left  of  the  tribune  are  double  rows  of 
narrow  desks,  at  which  the  members  of  the  Min- 
istry sit.  The  current  business  of  these  several 
bodies  goes  along  much  more  quietly  than  with 
us.  When  a proposition  is  up  for  discussion 
the  President  of  the  body  announces  that  Herr 
So-and-so  has  the  word ; thereupon  the  gentle- 
man named  walks  up  to  the  tribune,  delivers 
his  speech)  and  retires.  During  its  progress, 
perhaps  there  will  be  short,  sharp  expressions 
of  approbation,  or  the  reverse,  from  different 
sides  of  the  chamber;  then  the  Chair  names 
another  member  whose  turn  has  come,  and  so 
on  until  the  debate  is  closed. 

I was  present  at  the  debate  upon  the  propo- 
sition of  the  Government  to  increase  the  army. 
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All  the  principal  members — among  them  Count 
von  Moltke,  Benningsen,  Reichart,  Gneist,  £u- 
lenberg,  and  the  Social  Democrats,  Liebknecht 
and  Rebel — spoke.  General  von  Moltke, though 
eighty  years  of  age,  stands  erect,  and  speaks  in 
a clear,  direct,  and  forcible  manner.  The  pre- 
vailing style  in  the  oratory  was  quiet  and  un- 
demonstrative, and  the  entire  discussion,  ex- 
tending over  two  days,  upon  a project  which 
was  of  great  interest  to  a tax -ridden  people, 
and  which  was  attracting  attention  all  over 
Europe,  was  conducted  in  a peculiarly  quiet 
way. 

It  is  apparent  that  among  the  body  of  the 
people  there  is  not  much  political  activity.  The 
day  of  great  organized  political  parties  has  not 
yet  arrived.  The  Reichstag  is  split  into  many 
fractions,  none  of  them  at  present  of  any  great 
vitality,  and  Bismarck  seems  to  use  one  or  the 
other,  or  several  together  indifferently,  as  it 
suits  his  purpose.  Ministerial  responsibility  is 
unknown,  and  parliamentary  government  is  as 
yet  in  the  experimental  stage. 

It  is  difficult,  without  a close  following,  to 
understand  the  aims  and  significance  of  the 
different  political  parties.  In  a general  way  it 
may  be  said  that  the  Center  comprises  the  Ul- 
tramontane, or  clerical  Roman  Catholic,  mem- 
bers. The  Conservatives  are  composed  of  the 
Junkers,  or  country  squires,  and  those  who  are 
averse  to  liberalism  and  all  new-fangled  ideas. 
The  National  Liberals,  until  recently  the  con- 
trolling party,  are  believers  in  a free  parlia- 
mentary government,  coupled  with  German 
unity.  Of  the  two,  they  place  a higher  value 
upon  unity,  looking  upon  a firm  knitting  to- 
gether of  all  parts  of  the  Fatherland  as  the  first 
and  essential  step  toward  true  political  free- 
dom. This  party  stood  heartily  by  Bismarck, 
until  he  began  to  abandon  free  trade  and  co- 
cjuette  with  the  Ultramontanes,  when  it  showed 
symptoms  of  splitting  up,  and  at  present  is  in 
a critical  condition  of  uncertainty. 

The  Fortschrittpartei  is  composed  of  advanc- 
ed liberals,  who  insist  always  not  only  upon  repre- 
sentative parliamentary  government,  but  also 
upon  a strict  ministerial  responsibility,  and  like- 
wise upon  guarantees  of  personal  liberty,  such 
as  those  of  our  Constitutional  Bill  of  Rights. 

The  Free  Conservatives  constitute  a fraction 
which  I confess  I do  not  know  where  to  place. 
As  far  as  I can  understand  their  aims,  they 
constitute  a roving  force  of  emancipated,  old- 
style  Conservatives  who  are  inclined  to  liberal- 
ism, but  yet  somewhat  afraid  of  it.  In  addi- 
tion to  these,  are  the  Social  Democrats,  with, 
as  yet,  only  a few  members,  though  behind 


them  is  really  a very  large  constituency,  and  j 
two  or  three  Poles,  and  a member  or  two  from 
Schleswig-Holstein,  who  stand  always  in  the  at- 
titude of  protestants  against  the  absorption  of 
their  countries  into  Prussia ; and  in  the  same 
category  must  be  placed  the  representatives 
from  Alsace  and  Lorraine. 

During  the  period  of  my  stay  Bismarck  only 
appeared  once  in  the  Reichstag,  and  then  veiy 
unexpectedly.  He  remained  only  long  enough 
to  deliver  a short,  bitter  speech,  berating  the 
Ultramontane  Center,  and  then  as  suddenly 
departed,  so  that  I did  not  have  an  opportunity 
of  hearing  the  great  man,  much  to  my  regret. 

I cannot  conclude  the  recollections  of  my 
pleasant  winter  experiences  in  Berlin  without 
speaking  of  the  American  colony  there.  It  was 
small,  less  than  a hundred  and  fifty  in  number, 
made  up  of  a very  few  permanent  residents, 
some  ladies  there  for  artistic  or  musical  work, 
some  with  their  families  for  purposes  of  instruc- 
tion, and  the  American  students  at  the  Univer- 
sity. Every  one  was  there  for  some  distinctive 
object  aside  from  mere  amusement.  Paris  ab- 
sorbs the  idlers  and  mere  pleasure  - seekers 
among  our  countrymen  who  visit  the  continent. 
Naturally,  from  his  official  position,  and  yet 
more  from  his  national  reputation  and  personal 
qualities,  Hon.  Andrew  D.  White,  the  American 
Minister  to  Germany,  is  the  central  figure  of 
this  little  colony,  and  most  worthily  and  effi- 
ciently represents  our  country  at  the  German 
Court.  The  traditions  of  our  diplomatic  service 
fortunately  reserve  this  post  for  a man  of  schol- 
arly reputation;  and  certainly  Mr.  White  is  a 
fit  successor  to  Wheaton,  Bancroft,  and  Bayard 
Taylor,  and  his  accomplished  wife  and  daugh- 
ter are  excellent  representatives  of  our  best 
American  social  culture.  At  Mr.  White’s  re- 
ceptions and  dinners,  one  could  meet  many  of 
the  representative  men  in  German  literature, 
art,  philosophy,  and  politics ; such  men  as  Au- 
erbach, Richter,  Knauss,  Meyerheim,  Freitseke, 
Gneist,  Curtius,  Lepsius,  Mommsen,  Lasker,  I 
and  many  others.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Thompson 
unfortunately  died  a short  time  before  1 reached 
Berlin,  and  consequently  I was  denied  the  pleas- 
ure of  his  acquaintance.  He  was  foremost  in 
the  little  American  colony,  and  his  loss  is  still 
deeply  mourned  by  its  members.  From  Ger- 
mans who  were  personally  acquainted  with 
him,  I learned  that  during  his  residence  of  five 
or  six  years  in  Berlin,  he  had  attained  a recog- 
nized position  of  honor  among  its  intellectual 
leaders  as  a man  of  learning  and  ability,  and 
had  made  himself  generally  known  and  beloved 
among  the  people.  W.  W.  Crane,  Jr. 
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ALBUM  VERSES. 

Side  by  side  in  sun  and  shadow, 

Underneath  the  self-same  sky, 

Walk  we  in  the  self-same  pathway. 

Though  the  days  and  years  go  by. 

All  the  blossoms  and  the  bird -songs. 

All  the  hill -slopes  in  the  sun. 

All  the  shine  of  far-off  waters, 

Are  the  same  for  every  one. 

Walk  we  side  by  side  together. 

Far  apart  as  sun  from  sun; 

Though  the  world  we  see  together 
Be  the  same  for  every  one. 

Yet  the  soul-world  where  each  walketh 
Never  foot  of  other  knew; 

Dumb  to  others  all  its  bird -songs. 

All  unknown  its  sacred  blue. 

If  with  loving  search  and  faithful, 

Following  the  far-off  light. 

Still  we  seek  for  truth  and  beauty. 

Still  we  keep  the  path  of  right. 

Heart  to  heart  we  know  together 
All  the  world,  about,  above — 

All  the  sacred  hights  of  Duty, 

AU  the  holy  sky  of  Love.  Milicent  W.  Shinn. 
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The  shadow  of  Mount  Persephone  still  hung 
over  a pretty  bend  of  the  Winnie-mame,  or  Mc- 
Cloud river.  A grateful  shade  would  last  for 
an  hour  or  more  ere  the  river  bank  and  middle 
distance  of  the  mountain  faded  away  in  that 
indescribable  grayish -white  haze  that  heralds 
the  first  shaft  of  sunlight. 

The  hush  that  awaits  day  affected  even  the 
party  of  trout -fishers  who  came  quietly  down 
the  bank  to  the  boat  that  grated  on  the  pebbly 
shore  under  the  great  oak,  whose  branches 
swept  the  water.  When  all  were  ready,  a gen- 
tle push  sent  the  craft  swinging  slowly  out  into 
the  eddy  with  her  load  of  earnest  workers. 
Gliding  a few  yards  up  stream,  cautiously  turn- 
ing into  a current  that  shot  them  down  with 
lightning  rapidity,  then  another  skillful  ma- 
neuver, finished  the  Z shaped  course,  and  land- 
ed them  across  the  river  in  a little  mooring  be- 
tween two  rocks. 


Wire  cage,  fishing  lines,  rods,  and  bait  were 
ready.  A book  of  flies  peeped  out  of  one 
pocket,  but  the  old  boatman  had  no  faith  in 
them  for  this  particular  spot  at  this  time  of 
year.  It  was  cool  and  early,  and  when  each 
one  had  selected  the  deep,  dark  pool,  behind  a 
rock  or  under  the  shade  of  bushes,  where  he 
hoped  for  bites,  the  calm  of  great  expectations 
in  the  fishing  line  settled  on  the  disciples  of 
Isaak  Walton.  The  deep  shadows  on  the 
mountains,  the  half-awake  looking  house  over 
the  river,  an  lndi.an  paddling  a canoe  just  above 
the  rapids,  the  far-away  bark  of  a shepherd-dog, 
and  the  tinkle  of  a cow- bell  up  some  cation — 
these  were  the  only  sounds  that  broke  the  still- 
ness of  the  morning  air.  After  a while  all  is 
still,  and  fish  after  fish  is  taken  as  the  party  set- 
tle themselves  down  to  work.  The  graceful 
bend  of  a rod,  and  the  taut  line,  followed  by 
the  sudden  glimpse  of  a trout  swung  ashore, 
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show  where  one  fisherman  has  hidden  away. 
Just  the  broad -brimmed  hat  of  another  peeps 
over  a low  bush.  Two  men  and  a little  girl 
make  a fine  picture  on  that  broad,  flat  rock. 
The  child,  with  the  unconscious  instinct  of  ap- 
propriating everything,  has  thrown  aside  her 
own  hat,  and  sheltered  her  head  with  one  of 
he  great  “umbrella"  leaves,  as  she  calls  them, 
the  green  scollops  framing  the  little  gypsy  face 
with  piquant  grace.  It  is  the  saxifraga  pcllola. 
The  Indians  call  it  Isortis,  and  eat  the  stems 
as  we  do  rhubarb.  In  very  shady  places  along 
the  river  bank  these  leaves  attain  a circumfer- 
ence of  ninety  inches. 

Syoo-lott  (Indian  name),  or  trout,  large  and 
small,  with  the  magenta  stripe  down  their  sil- 
very sides — how  one's  mouth  waters  to  think  of 
them  broiled  and  well  seasoned ! When  we  go 
camping  we  will  show  you  how  they  can  be 
cooked  in  hot  ashes.  If  a ivye-dar-deek-et 
comes  up  on  the  hook,  it  is  a great  prize,  for 
one  is  seldom  found  so  far  south  in  the  river. 
Up  near  Horseshoe  Bend,  sixty  miles  to  the 
north,  the  campers  bring  in  two-pound  beau- 
ties, ornamented  with  spots,  which  are  deep 
salmon-colored  on  their  backs,  fading  almost 
to  a pink  on  the  sides.  The  Indian  name  is 
pretty,  but  some  one  once  said  that  they  looked 
as  if  they  wore  “Dolly  Varden”  dresses,  and 
this  name  has  clung  to  them  ever  since.  They 
are  very  dainty  eating. 

Plenty  of  white  fish  come  greedily  for  your 
bait,  but  the  innumerable  little  bones  are  an 
objection.  Suckers  we  don’t  want.  The  mud 
or  bull  fish  are  a nuisance  to  the  fisherman. 
Only  about  four  inches  long,  they  take  the  bait 
in  their  great,  ugly  mouths  with  such  vim  that 
you  cannot  but  feel  annoyed  at  the  extra  little 
jerk  you  give  your  rod,  thinking  of  the  fine 
trout  which  you  expect  to  whisk  up  out  of  the 
water.  Don’t  throw  it  back,  for  it  will  eat  up 
the  salmon  eggs  in  spawning  time.  Even  the 
Indians  won’t  eat  the  ugly  thing.  They  call  it 
chatt-all-us. 

Our  lines  are  not  for  salmon,  so  we  don’t  cast 
them  far  out,  where  their  jumping  and  splash- 
ing is  scarcely  heard  above  the  roar  of  the  rap- 
ids. 

“Why,  we  have  caught  more  fish  than  that,” 
said  one,  as  the  floating  cage  was  opened  for  a 
finny  member. 

“Oh!  There  is  a hole  in  the  wire,  and  the 
small  ones  are  going  out  as  fast  as  we  put 
them  in.” 

The  box  is  lifted  on  the  rock,  and  the  fish 
squirm  out  in  all  directions. 

“Catch  that  big  one  going  off  the  rock,”  ex- 
claims the  little  girl,  as  she  makes  a jump  for 
the  shining  wriggler;  losing  her  footing,  and. 


against  her  will,  hastening  to  make  the  ac- 
quaintance of  the  little  water-ousel  {sour-sinny, 
as  the  Jndians  call  it)  that  has  been  bobbing 
around  under  the  water  in  search  of  a break- 
fast. But  a strong  hand  grasps  her  dress  w ith, 
“Shure,  and  ye  most  went  after  him  yerself, 
that.” 

The  hooks  were  soon  baited  with  the  tempt- 
ing red  salmon  eggs,  and  another  breakfast  was 
well  under  way,  when  a most  impatient  excla- 
mation startled  the  fishers,  and  there,  sure 
enough,  on  the  other  side  of  those  bushes,  sat 
that  “respectable  tramp,”  so  much  a part  of  the 
scenery,  with  his  Rip  Van  Winkle  clothes,  that 
he  looked  like  the  stump  of  some  dead  tree. 
This  time  he  held  in  his  hand  a broken  fish- 
line, not  a decayed  gun.  Away  went  that  pro- 
voking salmon— line,  hook,  and  all — after  “ Kip” 
had  stolen  out  so  early,  and  played  with  that 
fish  for  nearly  an  hour. 

“Come  over  and  breakfast  on  our  trout,”  was 
all  the  consolation  he  got  from  the  boat-load, 
as  they  pulled  up  the  rapid  stream,  and  soon 
disappear  on  the  other  bank. 

Another  s.almon  must  pay  for  the  loss  of  that 
fine  fellow;  and  pulling  a bit  of  jerked  veni- 
son and  a cracker  from  his  pocket,  our  piece  of 
scenery  went  to  work  again,  fishing  and  eat- 
ing. One  hour — two  hours  passed.  The  sun 
arose  higher  and  hotter.  The  Indians  became 
curious.  A white  man  sitting  there  in  the  hot 
sun,  fishing  for  the  fun  of  it,  when  there  was 
plenty  of  fish  at  the  house,  was  something  that 
they,  with  their  dislike  of  unnecessary  exer- 
tion, especially  on  a hot  day,  could  not  under- 
stand. So  old  Mum-dal-muk  sculled  himself 
across  the  river  to  see  the  ti-patoo  (white  man) 
land  the  big  salmon  that  was  on  the  end  of  the 
line  that  wound  up  and  ran  off  the  little  click- 
ing reel.  Nearer  and  nearer  the  salmon  came 
to  his  destiny,  now  sulking  down  in  that  big 
hole,  where  he  may  stay  fifteen  or  twenty  min- 
utes ; again  making  a desperate  effort  for  lib- 
erty, and  starting  up  stream,  but  showing  signs 
of  fatigue,  and  coming  slowly  to  the  surface, 
flapping  his  tail  out  of  the  water  with  a good-bye 
sort  of  an  air.  Now,  reel  him  up,  and  keep  the 
line  tight.  The  hook  is  strong,  and  the  fisher- 
man has  a firm  hand  on  the  rod.  Spasmodic 
twitchings,  faint  squirms  of  the  body,  a gentle 
wiggle  of  the  tail — the  line  is  winding  around 
the  reel  slowly  but  surely,  bringing  him  in  to  a 
good  landing-place.  The  dip-net  is  ready.  But 
he  is  not  caught  yet,  for  buzz  goes  the  reel,  and 
the  line  flies  out  yards  down  stream.  Mum- 
dal-muk,  in  evident  disgust,  says,  “Indian  fish 
to-night — come;”  and,  stepping  into  the  canoe, 
goes  back,  probably,  to  expatiate  on  the  folly  of 
the  white  man,  who  works  so  hard  for  one  fish. 
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It  was  the  last  effort  of  life  on  the  part  of  the 
salmon,  for  soon  after  he  was  wound  in  with 
little  trouble,  and  a quick  dip  landed  the  eigh- 
teen-pounder safely  in  the  meshes  of  the  net. 
“Rip”  and  his  prize  are  soon  seen  crossing  the 
dam,  but  he  stops,  apparently  interested  in 
something  going  on  among  the  Indians.  Catch- 
ing up  a big  hat  that  lies,  for  convenience,  any- 
where on  the  porch,  and  with  curiosity  for  a 
companion,  we  saunter  down  to  the  dam.  Con- 
choo-Ioo-loo,  Ki-e-cha,  and  a number  of  Indians 
seem  to  be  the  actors;  and  as  we  round  the 
old  dead  tree,  and  step  on  the  narrow  plank 
of  the  dam,  our  right  hand  involuntarily  seizes 
the  little  fence  of  poles  and  grape-vines,  for  we 
seem  about  to  rush  through  the  wooden  grating 
in  the  water  with  the  hurrying  stream. 

At  this  instant  a long  black  stick  shoots  into 
the  water,  very  like  a pitchfork  with  long,  slen- 
der candle-extinguishers  on  each  point.  These 
caps  are  about  four  inches  in  length  and  an  inch 
around  at  the  base,  made  of  wood,  and  tipped 
with  a splint  of  the  deer’s  shin-bone,  which  is 
sharp  and  strong.  The  whole  is  smeared  with 
tar;  then  each  end  of  a two -yard  rope  is  fast- 
ened into  the  side  of  each  cap.  The  middle  of 
this  rope  is  firmly  attached,  with  slack -line  by 
a slip-noose,  to  the  handle  of  the  spear,  about 
half  way  up.  When  thrust  into  the  fish,  the 
spear  goes  with  such  force  that  it  pierces 
through ; the  little  caps  come  off  the  two  prongs 
and  turn,  and  the  fish  swims  clear  of  the  spear, 
held  only  by  the  rope,  that  tightens  on  the  han- 
dle with  the  strain.  This  spear  mutilates  the 
fish,  but  secures  many  more  than  could  be  tak- 
en with  hook  and  line.  The  Indians  have,  how- 
ever, a bone  hook,  without  a barb,  that  they 
used  long  before  white  men  came  among  them. 
The  steady  hands  and  sure  aim  of  the  Indi,ans 
made  them  very  successful.  The  poor  luck  of 
the  white  men,  as  each  in  turn  tried  his  hand, 
raised  a grunt  of  contempt  among  the  natives. 
All  along  the  dam  the  spears  flew  fast.  A little 
Indian  boy  cuts  a stout  willow  stick,  and,  string- 
ing a couple  of  fish,  slings  it  over  his  shoulder, 
to  the  utter  disregard  of  his  clothing,  and  trudges  j 
up  the  hill  to  the  Chief’s  wigwam,  just  in  sight. 
In  a short  time  he  is  back,  followed  by  a squaw, 
and  together  they  carry  off  the  fish.  If  we  were 
to  follow  them  home,  we  would  find  the  eaves 
of  the  hut,  the  branches  of  the  trees,  the  rude 
fence,  and  every  place  where  a fish  could  be 
hung,  ornamented  with  dripping  salmon,  open- 
ed, cleaned,  dressed,  without  salt,  and  drying, 
soon  to  be  packed  away  for  winter  use.  The 
roe,  a special  luxury,  is  carefully  hung  up  by 
itself  to  dry. 

Tramping  up  the  river  one  day,  we  thought 
we  saw  a small  wigwam  built  out  over  the  wa- 


ter, and  connected  with  the  shore  by  a narrow 
walk  of  small  sticks  laid  across  two  long  poles, 
like  a narrow-guage  corduroy  road.  Closer  in- 
spection proved  it  to  be  one  of  the  Indian  salm- 
on spearing  houses.  Over  a swift,  deep  riffle, 
two  stout  poles  are  driven  into  the  river  bottom, 
meeting  at  the  top,  cone  shaped.  Around  these 
a kind  of  basket  frame-work  is  made,  the  whole 
thickly  thatched  with  willow-brush,  that  falls  to 
the  water  and  runs  up  several  feet  above  the 
apex.  The  poles  from  the  land,  being  fastened 
to  the  frame  and  covered  with  sticks,  help  to 
make  a floor  in  the  side  of  the  house  nearest 
the  shore.  The  other  half  has  no  floor.  The 
Indian  crawls  in  through  a small  opening  from 
the  narrow  walk,  stretches  himself  on  the  plat- 
form, which  is  a foot  above  the  water,  and  there 
awaits,  spear  in  hand,  for  his  salmon.  The 
hut  being  about  six  feet  high,  gives  him  plenty 
of  room  to  raise  the  spear;  and  the  only  light 
in  the  dim,  shady  place,  coming  up  through  the 
water,  enables  him  to  see  clearly  to  the  bottom 
of  the  river.  This  is  a cunning  invention  of 
their  own,  generations  old.  We  are  not  so  en- 
thusiastic as  the  scientific  fisherman,  and,  as  the 
sun  is  blazing  aw.ay  at  one  hundred  and  thirty 
degrees,  we  pick  out  all  the  shady  paths,  until 
we  find  ourselves  on  the  porch,  sheltered  by 
hop-vines,  quite  content  to  wait  until  after  sun- 
set, and  see  the  white  men  haul  the  seine  down 
on  the  “fishing  ground,”  as  a pretty  little  jialf- 
moon  stretch  of  pebbly  river__  shore  was  called. 

The  gray  rocks  were  still  in  a blaze  of  sun- 
light glory.  The  shadows  had  come  down  the 
western  hills,  crossed  the  river,  and  just  frown- 
ed on  Joaquin’s  wigwam,  when  a voice  sang  out, 
“Fishing  ground!”  The  path  lay  across  the 
house-yard,  over  the  shady  kitchen  porch,  past 
the  bunk-room,  .and  out  of  the  little  g.ate.  From 
there  the  ground  sloped  to  the  level  of  the  riv- 
er. A rise  of  land  lifts  us  to  the  stage-road, 
and  in  sight  of  a little  house  built  close  to  the 
hill.  We  rest  a moment,  and  sing  out,  “ Hallo, 
artist !’’  as  we  catch  sight,  first  of  a hat  with  a 
blue  ribbon  painted  on  it,  and  then  of  the  genial 
face  of  the  wearer.  We  move  aside  to  let  a 
couple  of  savage  looking  Indians  pass  on  horse- 
b.ack,  and,  a little  farther  on,  step  over  quite  a 
stream  of  water  that  comes  tumbling  out  of  one 
end  of  a long,  queer  looking  structure,  built  un- 
der a hill,  like  a miniature  snow-shed  on  stilts. 
This  is  the  old  trout -h.atching  house;  and  the 
volume  of  water  that  runs  through  it  from  the 
hillside  spring,  and  falls  out  of  the  other  end, 
has  made  for  itself  such  a robber-looking  re- 
treat under  those  big  trees  that  we  wonder  if  the 
barrels  back  in  the  shade  are  part  of  the  spoil. 

A natural  rocky  gateway  seemed  to  form  an 
entrance  to  the  fishing  ground,  which  just  then 
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presented  a lively  scene.  The  big  boat  was 
partly  drawn  up  on  the  shore.  A little  Indian 
boy  in  it  leans  far  enough  over  the  bow,  that 
bobs  up  and  down  in  the  shallow  water,  to 
make  you  think  that  a ducking  would  do  his 
small  hands,  face,  feet,  and  clothes  lots  of  good. 
Some  distance  back  from  the  water’s  edge,  a 
number  of  Indians  and  white  men  are  unwind- 
ing the  great  seine  from  the  skeleton  windlass 
where  it  was  put  to  dry  the  night  before.  The 
old  horse  stands  near  the  pulley,  ready  for  work. 

On  the  northern  point  of  the  little  half-moon, 
under  the  shelter  of  two  trees,  ash  and  fig  (the 
latter  a lonely  stranger,  standing  on  historic 
ground),  was  a roomy  arbor,  open  to  the  river, 
so  thoroughly  shaded  that  the  rows  of  tin  pans 
on  the  shelves  shone  like  silver  in  the  dim  light. 
This  was  where  the  eggs  were  first  put  after 
having  been  taken  from  the  fish  to  be  hatched 
artificially.  To  sit  on  the  platform  that  ex- 
tended out  over  the  water,  and  fish  for  trout, 
was  happiness. 

The  southern  point  of  the  curve  darkened  off 
into  black  oaks  and  alders.  Here  some  camp- 
ers had  built  a fire,  and,  leaving  the  kettle  of 
water  to  boil,  they  joined  the  fishermen,  to  lend 
a hand,  and  get  a fish  for  their  evening  meal. 
The  nets  were  now  piled  up  on  the  stern  of  the 
boat,  and  the  long  ropes  lay  on  the  sand.  The 
oarsman  takes  his  place,  and  rows  up  stream  a 
short  distance,  and  turns ; then  the  man  at  the 
net  throws  the  folds  into  the  water,  one  great 
lap  at  a time,  while  the  boat  is  making  a sweep- 
ing circle  in  the  river.  Twenty  white  men  and 
Indians  have  hold  of  the  two  lines,  and  the  old 
black  horse  stands  ready  to  add  his  strength. 
The  net  is  out.  The  boat  comes  in,  having  de- 
scribed a great  circle.  An  Indian  secures  it  as 
the  men  jump  ashore  and  help  pull  in  the  net. 
And  now  all  is  excitement.  The  horse  staggers 
off;  the  men  shout  and  tug  at  the  rope;  the 
river  foams  with  the  struggles  of  the  fish ; the 
dogs  rush  wildly  into  the  water.  Nearer  and 
nearer  the  great  net  of  fish  comes  to  the  shore. 
“Rip”  and  the  party  of  manning  fishers  have  a 
hand  on  the  ropes,  and  are  “in  at  the  death.” 
Then  comes  the  distribution.  Those  suitable 
for  spawning  are  placed  in  the  “fish  corral,” 
fenced  off  in  the  river  by  the  arbor.  Others  are 
thrown  back  in  the  water.  The  Indians  take 
what  fish  they  want,  and  pitch  them  upon  the 
sand,  where  little  black-eyed  fellows  dart  around 
with  clubs  and  knock  them  on  the  head  until 
dead.  The  campers  have  their  fish,  but  it  is 
getting  late  in  the  season,  and  the  fishermen 
won’t  eat  them;  so  none  go  to  the  house.  Joe 
comes  down  from  a rock,  where  he  stood  count- 
ing, and  watching  with  quick  eye,  the  number 
of  salmon  that  went  into  the  corral^  back  in  the 


river,  or  on  shore.  The  net  is  pulled  up  on  the 
sand,  straightened  out,  and  wound  around  the 
wheel,  where  little  Indian  boys  have  been  play- 
ing and  swinging  for  the  last  hour.  The  squaws 
get  up  from  around  the  little  fires,  where  they 
were  quietly  looking  on,  pick  up  a fish  or  two, 
and  trudge  up  the  various  trails  to  their  raruA- 
eriiis.  The  Indians  string  a dozen  or  more  of 
the  fish  on  a pole,  two  of  them  taking  it  over 
their  shoulders.  Jim  rides  the  horse  home, 
and  the  rest  of  the  men  talk  over  the  big  haul 
as  they  look  around  to  see  that  nothing  is  left 
small  enough  for  an  Indian  to  steal,  and  then 
start  for  home  through  the  stone  gateway. 

“ Pretty  good  haul.  Hope  for  more  next  week. 
Will  make  two  or  three  hauls  in  an  evening 
then.  Too  many  grilse.  Not  many  for  the 
corral.  Did  you  see  that  deformed  one?  Reg- 
ular curvature  of  the  spine.  Coming  down  to 
see  the  Indians  swim  and  dive  for  fish  to-night? 
They  generally  go  in  about  eleven.  Have  some 
kind  of  an  outlandish  name  for  the  perform- 
ance. Think  it  sounds  like  noo-r/  noo-pee." 

The  voices  die  away  in  the  distance.  The 
artist  lingers  on  the  way,  and  his  eye  wanders 
over  the  river,  and  up  the  dark,  ravined  hill, 
where  bright  stars  seem  to  be  shining  among 
the  trees.  These  wild  firesides  are  all  pictures 
to  him.  Then  he  dreams  over  the  scenes  of  the 
day,  and  longs  for  eleven  o’clock,  that  he  may 
have  another  view  for  his  imaginary  canvas. 

Bright  bonfires  blazed  along  the  river’s  edge, 
between  the  fishing  ground  and  an  old  encamp- 
ment, lighting  up  the  dark  river  and  gloomy 
mountains  with  weird  glancing  specters.  Pict- 
uresque groups  of  swarthy  Indians,  clad  in 
bright  colors,  held  counciL  Little  arbor  shel- 
ters had  been  built,  and  many  small  family 
camp-fires  winked  around  rocks  and  trees. 
There  is  little  preparation  for  the  swim  as  yet, 
for  the  moon  still  hangs  just  above  the  hill. 
Ancient  custom  and  superstition  call  for  a star- 
light night.  The  squaws  seem  to  be  preparing 
little  delicacies  for  the  feast  in  the  way  of  roast- 
ed acorns,  salmon-berries,  and  manzanita-ber- 
ry  soup.  At  last  the  moon  has  gone,  and  the 
few  ti-patoos,  or  white  men,  are  now  interested 
in  watching  a powerful  dark  fellow,  who  is  pre- 
paring a torch,  some  seven  or  eight  feet  in 
length,  and  half  a yard  or  more  in  circumfer- 
ence, made  of  innumerable  pieces  of  cheeker- 
chuse,  or  pitch  pine,  bound  together.  This  man 
seems  to  be  the  chief  of  the  fishing  swim,  and 
a few  words  from  him  bring  some  ten  or  fifteen 
Indians  from  the  darkness  of  a group  of  trees, 
each  with  a small  lighted  torch  in  one  h.and. 
The  leader  enters  the  bushes,  two  others  fol- 
lowing, one  holding  at  each  end  of  a net,  some 
nine  feet  long.  Behind  them  come  men  with 
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stout  clubs.  Then  follow  the  men  with  long 
twigs  of  willow,  stripped  of  their  leaves,  made 
very  limber  by  twisting,  one  end  being  fastened 
around  the  left  wrist,  the  other  end  held  in  the 
left  hand,  thus  making  a strong  loop  on  which 
to  string  the  fish.  The  business  of  the  re- 
mainder seems  to  be  to  make  as  much  noise  as 
possible  by  splashing  the  water,  talking,  and 
shouting.  The  bushes  close  behind  them  as 
they  pass  up  the  shore  a little  distance  to  a 
favorable  place  to  enter  the  water. 

Here  they  throw  all  the  little  torches  in  one 
pile.  Wlien  a good  blaze  has  sprung  up  the 
great  torch  is  lighted,  and  soon  the  Indians 
below  gather  near  the  water  to  see  the  brilliant 
light  that  comes  bobbing  up  and  down  over  the 
rapids,  steadied  by  the  left  arm  of  the  swimmer, 
while  he  guides  himself  with  his  right.  The 
force  of  the  current  carries  him  along  with  lit- 
tle effort  on  his  part.  The  torch  buoys  him  up, 
for  the  greater  part  of  it  is  under  water.  The 
blaze,  just  over  the  swimmer’s  head,  gives  a 
ghastly  appearance  to  the  upturned  face  that 
ducks  under  the  water  every  few  moments  to 
wash  off  the  falling  sparks.  After  him  come 
the  whole  band,  yelling  through  the  foam,  fright- 
ening and  dazzling  the  fish  with  the  disturbance 
of  the  water  and  the  bright  glare  of  the  torch, 
which  lights  up  everything  for  yards  around. 
The  men  with  the  net  disappear,  as  they  swim 
right  into  the  midst  of  a dark  pool  of  salmon. 
The  mouth  of  the  net  is  closed,  and  three 
salmon  floundering  in  the  meshes,  are  soon 
dispatched  by  blows  upon  the  head.  Holding 
the  mouth  of  the  net  slack,  other  hands  take 
out  the  fish,  passing  them  to  the  Indians  with 
the  willow  slings,  on  which  they  are  soon  strung 
through  the  gills.  Indians  who  can  carry  a 
torch  successfully,  or  dive  with  the  net  and 
bring  up  the  most  fish,  are  held  in  great  re- 
spect. For  these  accomplishments  the  Chief, 
Jim  Marshall,  takes  the  palm. 

On  the  bronzed  fishermen  swim  for  another 
dark  pool,  the  fish  flapping  all  around  them. 


and  knocking  against  their  bodies.  Occasion- 
ally a man  is  bitten  as  the  fish  dash  along,  spas- 
modically opening  and  shutting  their  mouths. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  all  these  maneu- 
vers take  place  in  a snow-fed  stream,  rushing 
impetuously  in  a descent  of  nearly  fifty  feet  to 
the  mile.  To  dodge  the  rocks  in  the  rapids, 
and  to  dive  in  almost  bottomless  holes,  requires 
both  expertness  and  fearlessness. 

Soon  they  have  passed  the  encampment,  and 
voices  are  heard  nearly  a third  of  a mile  down 
the  river.  Only  fifteen  minutes  have  passed 
since  they  entered  the  water,  and  now  they  come 
up  the  shore  with  their  dripping  trophies.  Toss- 
ing them  to  the  women,  they  gather  around  the 
big  bonfire  to  rest  a moment  and  get  warm. 
But  the  excitement  urges  them  on,  and  again 
they  are  battling  with  the  water  and  fish.  Their 
voices  ring  out  over  the  roar  of  the  rapids. 
The  old  Chief  Con-choo-loo-loo  sits  by  the  fire. 
Men,  women,  and  children  cast  fanciful  shad- 
ows, as,  more  or  less  occupied,  they  moved 
around,  preparing  the  feast.  The  fish  come  in 
fast  now,  and  count  up  into  the  fifties. 

After  the  divers  and  swimmers  have  returned 
for  the  last  time,  and  are  seated  in  posts  of 
honor,  high  revelry  holds  sway.  The  shore  is 
crowded  with  figures.  “Rip”  and  the  artist 
look  on.  The  Indian  whose  contempt  for  the 
man  with  the  salmon-rod  was  so  expressive  in 
the  morning,  stands  by  and  points  in  triumph 
to  the  great  strings  of  fish,  saying,  “Indian  get 
many  fish,”  little  understanding  that  it  takes 
generations  for  a people  to  become  inured  to 
such  severe  enjoyment,  and  not  at  all  convinc- 
ing the  white  man  that  his  way  was  not  the 
best. 

The  fires  die  down ; the  blaze  goes  out ; sparks 
smoulder  and  blacken;  the  noise  grows  less; 
dugs  snatch  up  the  remnants  of  cooked  fish  and 
hurry  after  the  darkening  shadows.  It  is  long 
after  midnight,  and  the  fishers,  civilized  and  un- 
civilized, lie  wrapped  in  sleep. 

Lucy  Sargent. 
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Thomas  Carlyle,  the  sturdy  and  combative 
Scotsman,  on  whose  shoulders  the  mantle  of 
John  Knox  seems  at  times  to  have  rested — the 
lover  of  strength,  the  foe  of  sham,  the  prophet 
of  labor,  the  upholder  of  heroes  or  those  whom 
he  thought  were  heroes  — is  well  worth  the  ap- 
preciative study  of  each  earnest  soul.  Called 
by  turns  the  “Chelsea  Sage,”  the  “Modem  Di- 


ogenes,” the  “Last  Roman,”  the  “Censor  of  His 
Age,”  Carlyle  h.as  been  a problem  for  thinkers, 
and  a point  of  attack  for  hosts  of  critics,  who 
have  c.alled  his  philosophy  unsound,  and  his 
use  of  langu.age  absurd.  The  British  ResrietUy 
in  speaking  of  Sartor  Resartus,  once  said  that 
it  “would  probiibly  prove  an  interesting  book  if 
it  were  only  translated  into  English.”  It  moves 
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me  to  laughter  to  imagine  the  sort  of  a recep- 
tion Carlyle,  the  cavemous-browed,  must  have 
given  that  particular  number  of  The  Rn'ieTV. 

Hardly  another  author,  living  or  dead,  Eng- 
lish or  Continental,  is  more  difficult  to  rightly 
consider.  Almost  against  our  wills  we  are  led 
into  partisanship.  This  man  is  no  smooth 
dreamer  nor  idle  rhymester.  About  him  there 
is  nothing  dilettante.  He  holds  his  pen  as  a 
spear,  he  wields  it  as  a d.agger  in  the  front  of 
b.attle,  nor  is  he  content  unless  blood  follows 
the  stroke.  The  iron  of  the  old  Crusaders  runs 
fierce  in  his  veins;  to  write  a book  is  to  pl.an 
and  win  a battle.  About  such  a man  there  is 
much  to  study,  much  to  approve,  and  somewhat 
to  condemn.  His  life  is  open  to  the  world,  as 
much,  at  least,  as  any  man’s  life  can  be.  We, 
in  some  measure,  may,  if  we  will,  comprehend 
the  ruggedness  and  inborn  honesty  in  the  very 
nature  of  Carlyle.  Perhaps  we  shall  even  under- 
stand his  environments,  trainings,  and  strug- 
gles against  the  various  devils  which  do  so  en- 
compass our  poor  humanity  with  their  pestifer- 
ous suggestions. 

We  cannot  begin  better  than  by  a short  ac- 
count of  the  chief  steps  in  Carlyle's  c.areer, 
which  we  may  now  consider  as  practically  fin- 
ished, his  race  being  nearly  run,  and  his  last 
book,  probably,  published. 

In  Dumfrieshire,  Scotland,  there  is  a little 
village,  called  Ecclefechan,  a pretty  enough 
place,  having  rounded  hills  near  it,  and  streams 
flowing  incessantly  past.  Here,  in  1795,  Thomas 
Carlyle  was  born  in  a farm-house,  and  here  he 
spent  the  earlier  years  of  his  life.  His  father 
was  a shrewd  and  fervidly  religious  man,  and  a 
lineal  descendant  of  the  Scotch  Covenanters. 
We  cannot  doubt  that  the  sifting  and  vivifying 
of  the  old  records,  which  gave  us,  years  after, 
Carlyle’s  Life  of  Cromwell,  had  its  roots  in  the 
training  of  his  boyhood  and  in  the  tnaditions  of 
his  Puritan  home.  We  shall  fail  to  do  Carlyle 
justice,  in  considering  the  events  of  his  literary 
career,  unless  we  clearly  realize  that  the  roots 
of  his  character  cling  fast  to  the  primeval  gran- 
ite of  one  of  the  most  reserved  and  earnest 
races  the  world  has  ever  known,  and  that  the 
surroundings  of  his  earlier  life  only  deepened 
the  solemnities  which  were  to  him  inseparable 
from  human  existence,  and  which,  indeed,  only 
made  that  existence  the  more  divine. 

Throughout  Carlyle’s  works  are  glimpses 
which  we  may  confidently  accept  as  autobio- 
graphic. Often,  in  his  riper  years,  when  he  h.is 
been  smiting  the  Philistines,  and  tearing,  with 
sardonic  laughters  and  wild  sarc.asms,  the  fol- 
lies, fripperies,  and  foolish  sentimentalities  th.at 
cloud,  stain,  and  too  often  destroy  earnestness, 
he  will  break  off  sharply,  as  in  the  midst  of  his 


crusade,  and,  remembering  some  scene  of  his 
childhood,  will  recall  it  with  pathetic  and  won- 
derful tenderness.  Of  the  nature  of  such  a 
reminiscence  is  this,  from  his  French  Revoin- 
tion  ; 

“In  the  heart  of  the  remotest  mountains  rises  the 
little  Kirk — the  dead  all  slumbering  round  it,  under 
their  white  memorial  stones,  in  hepe  of  happy  resur- 
rection. Dull  wert  thou.  O reader,  if  never  in  any 
hour  (s.ty  of  moaning  midnight,  when  such  Kirk  hung 
spectral  in  the  sky),  it  spoke  to  thee  things  unspeaka- 
ble. that  went  to  thy  soul's  souL" 

Glimpses  like  these  show  us  the  meditative 
lad,  Carlyle,  lying  beside  the  rills  that  flowed 
bene.ath  the  Scottish  pines;  climbing  the  peaks 
to  watch  sunset  and  sunrise,  with  their  unap- 
pro.achable  glories ; following  the  sowers  in  the 
newly  plowed  fields,  over  ridge  and  hollow,  till 
through  the  soft  twilight  the  moon  rose  and  the 
stars  shone — yea,  Sirius,  in  his  “chains  of  si- 
dereal fire.” 

The  earlier  chapters  of  Sartor  Resartus  are 
full  of  such  autobiographical  glimpses.  We 
may,  if  we  try,  read  between  the  lines  much  that 
it  concerns  us  to  know  of  his  desultory  habits  of 
study,  of  his  omniverous  re.ading  powers,  of  his 
perplexing  doubts,  and  his  fits  of  gloominess. 
At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  entered  the  Univer- 
sity of  Edinburgh,  but  he  was  soon  at  war  with 
the  system  of  education  in  vogue  there,  which 
he  pillories,  long  after,  in  terms  of  unlimited 
denunciation.  He  says  that  what  he  gathered 
by  unguided  browsings  among  the  books  of  the 
great  libr.ary  was  all  for  which  he  had  need  to 
be  grateful  to  his  Alma  Mater.  This  sturdy, 
stubborn  country  lad,  who  had  few  acquaint- 
ances, and  almost  no  friends,  was  a mystery  to 
his  teachers,  and  by  no  one,  at  that  period, 
helped  in  any  effectu.al  wise.  He  asked  too 
many  questions,  and  despised  “straw  logic” 
with  too  bitter  a contempt.  He  was  not  a lad 
to  be  taken  up,  petted,  flattered,  introduced  into 
society,  put  forward  on  public  occasions.  Evi- 
dently it  would  have  been  as  much  as  one’s  life 
was  worth  to  have  suggested  such  a thing  to 
■young  Carlyle,  who  studied  and  read  as  he 
chose,  heaping  unmeasured  criticism  upon  his 
luckless  preceptors. 

After  leaving  the  University,  yielding  to  his 
father’s  long  cherished  desire,  Carlyle  essayed 
theology,  with  a view  to  the  Presbyterian  min- 
istry. It  could  not  be.  Fever  paroxysms  of 
doubt  overwhelmed  him.  In  the  black  midnight, 
in  dark  and  whispering  ravines,  beside  the  pallid 
breakers,  shut  apart  from  other  men,  alone  with 
himself  and  with  the  Mystery  of  the  Universe, 
he  fought  the  same  fierce  battle  which  comes, 
sooner  or  later,  to  each  one  of  us  poor  wander- 
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ers  in  the  wilderness,  girt  round  by  desert  tribes 
and  desert  hunger,  but  haply  ^Iriven  by  swords 
of  flame,  led  by  pillars  of  cloud.  Long  after- 
ward, Carlyle,  in  remembrance  of  his  own  per- 
plexities, wrote : 

"WTiat  the  light  of  your  mind,  which  is  the  direct 
inspiration  of  the  Almighty,  pronounces  incredible,  that, 
in  God's  nan>e,  leave  uncreditcd.  At  your  peril  do  not 
try  believing  that." 

The  result  of  his  self-examination  was  that 
he  decided  not  to  enter  the  ministry,  and  he 
became  for  some  years  a school-teacher.  Soon 
he  began  that  study  of  German  authors  which 
led  him  into  writing  as  a business.  He  first 
studied  Schiller,  of  whom  he  published  a biog- 
raphy. This  was  in  1824,  and,  in  one  remark- 
able chapter,  this  young  man  of  twenty-nine 
describes  the  dangers,  difficulties,  and  advan- 
tages of  the  literary  life. 

After  this  Life  of  Schiller  was  published  it 
was  translated  into  German,  with  a commend- 
atory preface  from  Goethe.  For  some  time 
previous  Carlyle  had  been  studying  Goethe,  in 
whose  writings  he  found,  with  an  intense  rapt- 
ure, that  his  own  griefs  and  battles  had  been 
known  by  others,  and  had  by  others  been  con- 
quered. So,  after  all,  he  took  heart,  and  went 
forward,  past  the  lions  of  doubt.  And  I count 
it  as  one  of  the  proofs  of  the  essentially  sound 
character  of  Goethe’s  work  that  this  strong,  de- 
fiant, and  earnest  young  man  found  comfort 
and  help  therein. 

The  year  1826  brought  a new  era.  Carlyle 
was  married  to  one  who  was  in  every  respect  a 
worthy  companion  for  him,  and  together  they 
began  the  beautiful  work  of  building  a happy, 
untroubled  home,  which  result  is  the  flower  and 
crown  of  Saxon  civilization.  His  wife  owned  a 
small  estate  in  Galloway,  among  the  granite 
hills  and  black  morasses.  Here,  within  sight 
of  the  Irish  Sea,  in  a region  mainly  pastoral, 
yet  relieved  by  occasional  fields  of  rj’e  and 
barley,  by  trim  white  cottages,  and  by  softly 
flowing  vales,  is  the  small  estate  of  Craigen- 
Puttoch.  Sartor  Kesartus,  written  here,  is  full 
of  bits  of  descriptive  scenery,  which  evidently 
apply  to  this  place.  Carlyle  and  his  wife  stud- 
ied and  read  much.  They  took  long  rambles 
over  the  wind-blown  hights,  above  the  scintillant 
summer  sea,  and  the  strength  and  freedom  of 
this  life  went  into  the  books  he  wrote. 

While,  however,  he  was  at  work  on  Sartor 
Kesartus,  Carlyle  continued  his  German  stud- 
ies. Essays  appeared  in  the  reviews  on  “No- 
valis,”  “Richter,”  “Heyne,”  “The  Nibelungen 
Legends,”  “German  Playwrights,”  and  similar 
topics;  and  also  a noteworthy  essay  on  liurns. 
By  these  earlier  essays,  now  collected  under 


the  title  of  Miscellaneous  Essays,  the  world  be- 
came aware  that,  somewhere  in  the  wilderness, 
a man  who  had  the  audacity  to  have  ideas  of 
his  own  had  begun  to  utter  his  message.  Here 
was  a great,  shaggy-haired  young  Scotsman, 
and  it  was  hard  to  know  what  to  do  with  his 
wild  enthusiasms,  his  whirlwinds  of  prophecy, 
his  bursts  of  unextinguishable  laughters,  his 
white  heats  of  indignation.  But  he  wrote  after 
his  own  fashion,  in  his  little  Craigen-Puttoch 
cottage,  and  German  writers  never  had  a more 
appreciative  critic.  In  his  studies  of  Goethe, 
“Mephistopheles”  is  an  endless  source  of  won- 
der and  pity  to  Carlyle. 

'* Poor  devil,"  he  says,  “he  is  the  natural,  indelible 
deformity  of  wickedness.  To  see  falsehood  is  his  only 
truth.  For  him,  virtue  is  some  bubble  i*  the  blood.  It 
stiinds  written  on  his  face  that  he  never  loved  a living 
soul.  Coming  forward,  as  he  does,  like  a person  of 
breeding,  ami  without  any  flavor  of  brimstone,  he  may 
stand  here  in  his  merely  spiritual  deformity,  at  once  po- 
tent, dangerous,  and  contemptible,  as  the  only  genuine 
devil  of  these  later  times." 

But  no  man  ever  becomes  very  famous  by 
merely  writing  of  other  men's  work.  Sainte- 
Beuve  and  Taine  came  the  nearest  to  that  It 
is  creative  work  which  is  the  need  of  the  world. 
So,  while  Carlyle  was  pursuing  his  German 
studies,  he  was  putting  into  shape  the  essential 
particulars  of  his  own  philosophy.  He  wrote 
some  poetry  also,  and  it  has  true  melody  and 
quaintness.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  it  were 
not  in  some  measure  a mistake  for  a man  with 
such  poetic  fire  to  confine  himself  so  entirely 
to  prose;  though,  truly,  his  best  prose  has  all 
the  march  and  melody  of  an  epic,  and  the  Crai- 
gen-Puttoch book,  nursed  in  those  desolate 
wilds,  was  a grand  step  forward.  It  vi&s  Sartor 
Kesartus,  one  of  the  great  prose  works  of  the 
century,  and  one  of  the  books  whose  reading 
has  marked,  .and  will  continue  to  mark,  an 
epoch  in  the  life  of  many  a young  and  earnest 
soul. 

Sartor  Kesartus,  more  nearly  than  any  other 
of  his  works,  represents  Carlyle  in  the  flush  of 
’his  magnificent  prime.  A great,  stormy,  and 
passionate  soul  struggles  therein  for  utterance, 
even  through  clouds  and  thick  darkness ; he 
grapples  with  those  eternal  questions  of  life, 
death,  matter,  spirit.  No  more  awakening  and 
eloquent  contribution,  to  metaphysics  was  ever 
penned  by  mortal  man.  As  all  deep  and  great 
spirits  must,  he  approaches  the  high  mysteries 
of  the  Infinite  and  the  Eternal  with  awe  un- 
speakable. Carlyle  reverences,  as  realized  hu- 
man ideals,  two  things  strongly:  First,  the 

Church,  in  its  widest  and  most  reverential  sense; 
secondly,  the  Kingship,  in  its  earliest  meaning, 
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when  the  strongest  were  chosen  and  obeyed. 
Glimpses  of  these  two  fundamental  truths — the 
Church,  the  Kingship — we  obtain  in  Sartor  Re- 
sartus,  as  of  snow-peaks  seen  through  the  deep 
forests ; and  the  second  of  these — hero-worship 
— was  destined  to  grow  out  of  its  proper  propor- 
tions, and,  alas  1 overshadow,  in  Carlyle's  philos- 
ophy, other  quite  as  essential  matters. 

But  let  us  see  if  we  can  understand  Sartor 
Resartus.  The  best  passages  are  full  of  reso- 
nant music,  whose  forceful  pulses  thrill  heart 
and  soul.  1 remember  once  reading  portions 
of  this  book  to  a group  of  rugged  miners,  rest- 
ing from  their  toil.  We  were  in  a deep  ravine 
in  Northern  California;  a turbid  river  swept 
by ; a yellow  cliff  of  gravel,  to  which  a few  sil- 
ver pines  yet  clung,  rose  abruptly  three  hundred 
feet  above  our  heads.  I had  been  wandering 
among  the  rugged  peaks  for  many  happy  hours. 

I found  these  miners  preparing  for  dinner, 
and  shared  their  simple  meal.  Then  they 
asked  me  what  book  I had ; and  so  I read  to 
them  what  Carlyle  says  about  the  dignity — nay, 
the  absolute  necessity — of  work,  and  also  that 
superb  passage,  which  I would  I had  space  to 
quote  in  its  completeness,  wherein  “Teufels- 
drockh”  moralizes  on  the  spectacle  of  a great 
city  by  night.  These  hardy,  busy  miners  did 
not  call  Carlyle  obscure,  but  were  moved  by 
his  force,  eloquence,  and  massive  severity. 

It  has  been  said  that  Sartor  Resartus  was  a 
“pantheistic”  book;  but  Carlyle  himself  would 
be  the  first  to  deny  that.  It  is,  in  the  character 
of  its  philosophy,  somewhat  related  to  Kant, 
and  also  to  Hamilton;  but  it  utters  forth  some 
fundamental  truths  which  neither  Kant  nor 
Hamilton  had  expressed.  The  central  thought 
is  this:  that  matter,  all  material  things  — yea, 
time  and  space  themselves — are  but  the  veils, 
the  garments,  the  vestures,  the  habiliments  of 
SPIRIT,  which  latter  only  is  alive,  all  else  be-  i 
ing  dead  utterly.  Here  I must  quote  his  words : 

“To  the  eye  of  vulgar  logic,  what  is  man?  An  om- 
nivorous biped  that  wears  breeches.  To  the  eye  of 
pure  reason,  what  is  he?  A soul,  a spirit,  and  divine 
apparition,  .-yround  his  mysterious  Me  there  lies,  under 
all  these  wool -rags,  a garment  of  flesh  {or  of  senses) 
contextured  in  the  loom  of  heaven,  whereby  he  is  re- 
vealed to  his  like." 

There  is  nothing  mystical  about  this.  It  is 
a simple  statement  of  a fact,  and  the  proposi- 
tion carries  its  own  evidence  with  it.  Carlyle 
sees  poetry  in  the  commonest  object  about  us, 
and  finds  something  to  study  everywhere.  Each 
one  of  his  books  is  full  of  examples  of  this  ad- 
mirable faculty. 

As  1 consider  this  subject,  1 am  impressed 
with  the  belief  that  a distinguishing  mark  of 


the  few  men  who  have  conquered  new  realms 
for  the  human  mind  consists  in  their  sense  of 
and  delight  in  the  mystery  which  abideth  in 
common  things.  That  certain  men  lived  here 
once,  but  are  not  now  visible ; that  other  men 
are  here  now,  but  after  a while  — how  long  we 
do  not  know — will  pass  out  of  sight ; that  we 
are  “such  things  as  dreams  are,”  and  “are  cut 
down  as  the  grass;"  that  we  tread  the  same 
earth  as  our  fathers  trod,  and  are  moved  by  like 
passions;  that  Homer,  for  example,  was  once 
so  intensely  alive,  and  is  now,  strangely  enough, 
but  unrecognizable  dust — all  these  things  are 
inexpressibly  wonderful  to  Carlyle.  Solomon 
and  Shakspere,  two  of  the  profoundest  writers 
the  world  has  known,  are  never  tired  of  this  mys- 
tery. It  haunts  them  day  and  night,  as  a won- 
derful reality,  as  part  of  the  Order  of  the  Uni- 
verse, and  they  love  to  speak  of  it.  With 
Carlyle,  time  and  SPACE  are  the  two  infinite 
marvels,  and  he  says  many  noble  things  about 
them. 

In  Sartor  Resartus,  plainly  visible  to  men, 
were  the  most  passionate  ardor,  the  most  cut- 
ting sarcasm,  the  strangest  diversities,  contra- 
dictions, and  absurdities.  This  was  no  smooth- 
ly finished  book,  written  easily,  with  desire 
to  please  the  “upper  ten,”  and  fashioned  ac- 
cording to  the  schools;  it  was  a great  and  liv- 
ing Voice,  deep  as  a bugle-blast,  loud  as  the 
sound  of  many  waters.  A son  of  the  people 
spoke  to  the  great  heart  of  the  people,  and, 
despite  its  many  imperfections,  this  strangely 
fascinating,  noble,  and  original  book  became  a 
classic  of  our  English  language.  This  new 
Elijah,  this  fire-hearted  Prophet  of  Horeb, 
brings  not  “a  gospel  of  despair."  The  book 
itself,  full  of  pulses  of  strong  life,  is  sufficient 
denial.  It  is  the  story  of  a pilgrimage.  Teu- 
' felsdruckh  crosses  deserts  of  despair,  cold  winds 
! of  doubt  in  starless  nights  encompass  him,  but 
he  clings  fast  to  an  all-embracing  desire  for 
truth  — truth  divine.  So  he  conquers  fear,  he 
tramples  Tophet  under  foot,  he  faces  vast  life 
and  vaster  death — at  first  with  grim,  fire-eyed 
defiance,  afterward  with  new  faith  and  love. 
Then  he  finds  what  he  calls  the  Sanctuary  of 
Sorrow,  and  he  knows  its  divine  patience,  and 
knows,  also,  that  true  living  begins  only  with 
renunciation.  Then  follows  this  passage,  the 
flower  of  Sartor  Resartus: 

*T  see  a glimpse  of  it,"  cries  he,  “elsewhere.  There 
is  in  m.-in  a higher  than  love  of  happiness : he  can  do 
without  happiness,  and  instead  thereof  find  blessed- 
ness. Wiis  it  not  to  preach  forth  this  s.atne  higher 
‘ that  s.ages  and  martyrs,  the  poet  and  the  priest, 

' in  all  times,  bitve  sitoken  and  have  suffered,  bearing 
testimony,  through  life  and  through  death,  of  the  god- 
I like  that  is  in  man,  and  how  in  the  god-like  only  tnay 
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he  find  strength  and  freedom?  Which  God-inspired 
doctrine  art  thou  honored  to  be  taught,  O hearer?  — 
and  broken  with  manifold,  merciful  affiictions,  even  till 
thou  become  contrite,  and  learn  it?  Oh.  thank  thy 
destiny  for  these : thankfully  bear  what  yet  remain  ; 
thou  hadst  need  of  them  ; the  self  in  thee  needed  to  be 
annihilated.  This  is  the  Everlasting  Yea  wherein  all 
contradiction  is  solved." 

And  so,  with  this  quotation  we  leave  Sartor 
Resartus.  Carlyle's  next  work  was  The  French 
Revolution.  The  histories  of  this  great  even  t, 
which  toppled  the  thrones  of  kings,  and  shook 
the  foundations  of  society,  were,  when  Carlyle 
began  his  work,  a mass  of  contradictions.  He 
tore  them  to  pieces,  in  vivid  analysis,  the  fruit  of 
months  of  painful  patience,  and  he  painted  a 
new  picture  of  this  volcanic  outburst.  Let  us 
see  how  it  was  done.  He  tells  us  of  the  mean- 
ing of  the  French  Revolution;  he  describes 
Sans-culottism,  that  portentous,  inevitable  end 
of  so  much;  that  danger  of  modem  society; 
that  rebellion  and  victory  of  unimprisoned 
anarchy  against  worn-out  authority.  As  we 
read  his  pages  the  past  becomes  real  In  this 
book  there  are  three  parts,  three  scenes  in  the 
tragedy — the  Bastile,  the  Constitution,  the  Guil- 
lotine. Not  a word  is  out  of  place.  The  mere 
index  of  one  of  Carlyle’s  books  gives  a sense 
of  his  power.  The  chapter  on  the  storming  of 
the  Bastile  has  been  called  as  stirring  as  one  of 
Homer’s  battles,  and  his  pen -pictures  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Revolution  ace  startling.  We 
see  blear-eyed,  woe-stricken  Marat;  we  hear 
the  leonine  roar  of  beetle-browed  Mirabeau. 
So  the  story  goes  on,  storm  following  storm, 
and  tragedy  succeeding  tragedy,  until  it  is  a 
tale  of  woe  unutterable.  Carlyle  never  pauses, 
he  piles  simile  on  simile,  bight  on  bight.  His 
voice  is  deep  with  tears  one  moment ; the  next, 
cries  of  death  and  war  ring  in  our  ears.  When 
he  wishes  to  describe  the  passions  of  the  Revo- 
lution he  speaks  of  winds  “raising  the  sands  of 
the  desert,  and  whirling  them  around  in  Sahara 
waltz.”  It  is  a grand  similitude.  The  millions 
of  France  were  whirled  in  an  atmosphere  of 
hate,  terror,  ambition,  frenzy,  and  no  lesser  com- 
parison could  describe  the  portentous  spectacle. 

Carlyle’s  next  works  were  Chartism  and  He- 
roes and  Hero-Worship.  The  first  of  these  is 
strongly  in  sympathy  with  the  laboring  classes. 
He  at  this  time  believed  in  universal  educa- 
tion, though  not  in  universal  suffrage,  nor  had 
he  yet  begun  to  condemn  machinery  and  this 
industrial  age.  Chartism  is,  therefore,  chiefly 
interesting  because  it  shows  that  at  that  time 
he  had  faith  in  the  ultimate  teachability  of  the 
masses.  Chartism  abounds  in  weighty  sen- 
tences which  we  of  California  should  study  and 
beedfully  cherish.  He  says,  for  instance : 


"What  means  this  bitter  discontent  of  the  working 
classes?  Is  the  condition  of  the  laborers  wrong;  so 
wrong  that  rational  workingmen  cannot,  will  not.  and 
even  should  not,  rest  quiet  under  it?  Or  is  the  discon- 
tent itself  mad,  like  the  shape  it  took?  Not  the  condi- 
tion of  the  working  people  that  is  wrong ; but  their  dis- 
position, their  own  thoughts,  beliefs,  and  feelings  that 
are  wrong?" 

In  another  passage,  while  urging  a strict 
poor-law,  he  eloquently  says  : 

"Work  is  the  mission  of  man  on  this  earth.  A day 
is  ever  struggling  forward : a day  will  arrive  in  some 
approximate  degree,  when  he  who  has  no  work  to  do, 
by  whatever^  name  he  may  be  named,  will  not  find  it 
good  to  show  himself  in  our  quarter  of  the  sol.ar  sys- 
tem : but  nuiy  go  out  and  look  elsewhere — if  there  be 
any  Idle  Planet  discoverable." 

In  another  noble  sentence,  he  says : 

"To  this  English  People  in  World  History  there  have 
been — shall  I prophesy? — two  grand  tasks  assigned, 
Huge-looming  through  the  dim  tumult  of  the  always 
incommensurable  Present  Time,  outlines  of  two  tasks 
disclose  themselves  : the  grand  Industrial  Task  of  con- 
quering some  half  or  more  of  this  terraqueous  planet 
for  the  use  of  man  : then,  secondly,  the  grand  Constitu- 
tional Task  of  sharing  in  some  pacific,  endurable  man- 
ner the  fruit  of  said  conquest,  and  showing  all  people 
how  it  might  be  done.” 

In  Heroes  and  Hero-Worship  we  find  the 
same  general  views  as  those  advanced  in 
Chartism.  Carlyle  insists  upon  it  chat  it  is  safe 
to  appeal  to  men’s  nobler  nature.  This  is  pe- 
culiarly a book  for  young  men.  They  can  best 
appreciate  its  kindliness,  its  sympathy  with  the 
best  men  of  every  age,  its  fire  of  eloquence,  and 
its  zeal  of  enthusiasm.  Herein  the  convictions 
of  Chartism  are  developed;  the  only  person 
worthy  of  respect  is  he  who  can  and  does  com- 
mand others. 

Next  comes  Past  and  Present.  This  is  a 
leaf  from  English  monastic  life  in  the  twelfth 
century,  and  it  describes  with  homely  vigor  the 
career  of  Abbot  Sampson.  The  gist  of  Past 
and  Present  is  a sort  of  hero-worship  again. 
Find  your  best  men,  set  them  at  work,  and 
obey  them  with  child-like  faith — that  is  the 
lesson  which  Carlyle  would  have  us  learn. 

After  this  Carlyle  began  one  of  his  three 
greatest  works.  His  next  book  was  of  the  na- 
ture of  a revelation.  In  order  to  show  what 
he  did  we  must  remind  you  that  Coven.anter’s 
blood  flowed  in  Carlyle’s  veins,  and  John  Knox 
was  one  of  his  heroes.  Now,  in  the  slow  and 
yet  persistent  progress  of  the  English  people 
there  are  a few  epoch  events  which  gleam  forth 
as  stars.  The  bold  barons  at  Runnymede  are 
deathless,  heroic  figures ; Armada  days,  when 
the  brave  islanders  defied  the  galleons  of  .Spain, 
are  ever  memorable ; but  of  no  less  importance 
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was  the  Puritan  Revolution,  the  days  of  Pym 
and  Hampden,  of  sturdy  Parliament  and  pusil- 
lanimous king,  of  psalm -singing  Roundhead 
and  roystering  Cavalier.  It  is  one  of  the  clas- 
sic periods  of  English  history.  But,  before 
Carlyle  wrote  his  Life  of  Cromwell,  this  man, 
one  of  the  leaders  of  a great  people,  was  as  one 
lost  from  record.  His  real  life  was  not  known ; 
it  was  buried  in  rubbish-heaps,  and  only  third- 
rate  compilers  had  ever  written  of  Cromwell. 
Cautious  David  Hume  said  that  a collection  of 
Cromwell's  speeches  would  pass  for  one  of  the 
most  nonsensical  books  of  the  world.  Carlyle, 
as  if  in  sheer  defiance,  took  old  reeords,  frag- 
ments of  letters,  piles  of  public  documents,  long 
mouldering  in  silence,  and  with  and  for  these 
he  lived,  month  after  month,  until  he  had  made 
once  more  audible  the  voice  of  one  of  earth’s 
great  men.  Cromwell  had  been  dumb  for  two 
hundred  years,  but  now  he  forever  speaks,  and 
Carlyle's  life  of  this  noble  Englishman  is  one 
of  the  most  unassuming  .and  eloquent  books  of 
modern  biography.  Through  every  line  there 
beats  the  sturdy  English  heart.  This  land  of 
Cromwell,  Milton,  Shakspere,  is  Carlyle’s  moth- 
er-land ; if  he  denounces,  it  is  as  a prophet, 
with  sorrow  in  his  voice.  This  earnestness, 
rising  at  times  to  positive  inspiration,  makes 
the  J.ife  of  Cromwell  a landmark  and  beacon. 
It  is  a chapter  of  true  history;  a leaf  of  the  uni- 
versal gospel. 

Hitherto  we  have  seen  Carlyle  strong  and 
stem  enough,  but  nevertheless  hopeful,  .and,  on 
the  whole,  with  wise  and  right  views  of  life  and 
living.  When  he  finished  his  Life  of  Crom- 
well he  was  about  fifty  years  old.  His  life  so 
far  had  been  a succession  of  hard  b.attlcs  and 
of  glorious  triumphs.  Development  followed 
development  until  he  stood  easily  in  the  front 
r.mk  of  living  writers.  In  his  best  moods  heap- 
pealed  strongly  to  the  conscience^  and  reason  of 
men,  and  his  constituency  was  const,antly  widen- 
ing among  thoughtful  persons  everywhere.  It 
is  a pity  he  could  not  h.ave  gone  on  in  the  same 
brave,  patient  way.  But,  from  this  time  on- 
ward, Carlyle’s  obscurities  of  style  increased; 
he  had  less  patience  with  stumbling  men,  less 
belief  in  humanity,  more  bitter,  and  often  cruel, 
sarcasm ; in  short,  he  became  more  and  more 
a prophet  of  evil,  less  and  less  the  leader  of 
the  highest  hopes  of  men.  1 do  not  say  that 
so  great  a change  was  at  once  visible.  Car- 
lyle’s writings  were  still  at  times  powerful  for 
good ; they  still  abounded  in  brilliant  and  no- 
ble passages,  well  worth  the  study  of  any  man. 
But,  on  the  whole,  there  is  a decadence,  mourn- 
ful enough  to  those  who  have  thrilled  at  the 
divine  beauty,  the  divine  ardor  of  the  work  of 


his  young  manhood.  We  can  sum  up  Carlyle's 
mistake  at  this  era  in  one  sentence:  Fault- 

finding in  excess.  He  became  a Radamanthine 
judge  of  the  faults  and  the  follies  of  his  broth- 
er men.  His  quaint,  rich  humor,  whose  nn-  . 
expected  scintillations,  in  the  midst  of  philoso- 
phy and  analysis,  often  convulse  the  soberest 
of  readers,  becomes,  in  his  later  years,  more 
stilted,  more  bizarre.  His  laughters,  once  so 
rich  and  infective,  degenerate  into  unhealthy 
spasms.  We  are  told  that  all  this  was  the  re- 
sult of  dyspepsia,  to  which  grim  demon  Car- 
lyle had  become  a slave.  But  this  is  not  the 
whole  re.ason.  In  Carlyle's  scheme  of  philoso- 
phy there  is  a flaw.  His  brilliant  conception 
of  hero-worship,  at  first  helpful,  became  wrench- 
ed out  of  its  proper  place,  and  finally  led  him 
into  the  chief  errors  of  his  later  writings.  We 
must  not  forget  that  blind  hero-worship  is  a 
double  crime.  The  essential  postulate  of  hero- 
worship  is  hero-accountability.  Our  fit  leaders 
must  be  purer,  stronger,  better,  nobler  than 
other  men. 

It  is  pitiful  enough  to  see  some  of  the  per- 
sons whom  Carlyle  beatifies  in  his  later  works. 
There  is  Frederick  the  Great,  a man  by  nature 
of  a low  order,  a cruel,  dangerous,  unheroic 
man,  whose  seizure  of  the  province  of  Silesia 
from  a friendly  nation  and  from  an  unprotected 
queen,  will  ever  remain  as  one  of  the  cruel  and 
evil  deeds  of  the  age.  This  indefensible  art 
brought  on  a general  war  in  Europe.  Said 
Macaulay,  with  a keen  sense  of  justice; 

"On  the  head  of  Frederick  is  .all  the  blood  which  was  . 
shed  in  a war  which  raged  during  many  years,  and  in  [ 
every  quarter  of  the  globe."  | 

The  seizure  of  Silesia  unsheathed  the  scalp-  ' 
ing- knife  along  the  frontiers  of  New  England 
and  New  York,  and  our  heroic  fathers,  press- 
ing into  the  wilderness  to  lay  the  foundations  of 
States,  knew  the  terrors  of  midnight  torch  an<! 
creeping  assassin — bec.ause  this  princely  robber 
stole  Silesia!  For  this  reason  the  conscience 
of  humanity  revolts  against  Carlyle’s  deification 
of  Frederick.  Yet  we  must  not  deny  the  force  j 
of  his  battle -pictures,  the  clearness  of  his  ex-  i 
planations.  He  makes  the  earlier  history  of 
Prussia  as  clear  as  a modem  story.  He  does 
this  by  his  vivid  and  .accurate  use  of  language, 
and  by  his  own  earnestness  and  constructive 
imagination.  Of  course  we  admire  the  pluck 
and  energy  of  Frederick,  but  no  one  can  call 
him  a real  hero,  such  as  those  whom  Carlyle 
chose  in  his  younger  days. 

Next  in  the  descending  scale  of  Carlyle's 
works  came  the  Latter  Day  Pamphlets.  In 
these  he  returns  to  social  and  political  topics. 

We  can,  therefore^  accurately  measure  the  ex- 
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tent  and  nature  of  the  change  which  has  come 
over  his  philosophy.  In  the  works  of  his  young 
prime  he  declares  that  he  has  faith  in  humanity, 
faith  in  the  great  middle  classes,  faith  in  edu- 
cation, and  he  shows  a healthy  sympathy  with 
those  who  are  striving  to  carry  their  share  of 
the  world’s  burdens.  In  the  Latter  Day  Pam- 
phlets he  calls  the  people  “Gadarene  swine,” 
forever  incapable  of  choosing  right,  and  devil- 
driven  into  the  sea.  He  does  not  any  longer 
have  faith  in  constitutional  government.  He 
even  hints  that  an  absolute  monarchy  is  our 
only  hope.  This  era,  he  says,  is  an  age  from 
which  all  virtue,  courage,  nay,  even  cleanliness, 
have  departed,  and  society  is  nearing  the  Falls 
of  Niagara.  He  sits  in  his  little  Chelsea  cot- 
tage, a lonely  old  man,  determined  to  bear 
faithful  witness  against  this  degenerate  age. 
We  still  find  fervid  passages,  his  pages  are  still 
attractive,  but  somewhat  of  their  earlier  beauty 
has  departed. 

With  deepest  delight  we  therefore  turn  again 
to  the  resonant  sentences  of  his  earlier  man- 
hood, when  he  went  forth  as  a young  Viking  to 
sail  the  seas  of  literature,  to  plant  his  flag  on 
islands  before  unknown,  to  give  battle  with 
many  a pirate  ship,  and  to  unsheath  his  sword 
in  every  deserving  cause.  With  endless  de- 
light we  return  to  Sartor  Resartus,  Cromwell, 


The  French  Revolution,  Past  and  Present,  and 
Earlier  Essays.  Here  are  well-springs  peren- 
nial for  all  thoughtful  men,  not  merely  now,  but 
also  forever.  So  long  as  men  live  on  this  brown 
earth  of  ours,  so  long  will  the  rugged  and 
stormy  eloquence,  the  grand  invective,  the  sub- 
lime, prophetic  ardor  of  this  modem  Elijah, 
this  son  of  the  desert  and  the  wilderness,  be 
strong  to  warn  and  strong  to  inspire.  “Gird 
up  your  loins,”  so  cries  this  fire-eyed  prophet. 
“Gird  up  your  loins,  and  quit  yourselves  like 
men.” 

As  I read  Carlyle  I forget  the  mistakes  and 
the  harshness  of  his  later  days.  1 only  remem- 
ber with  what  courage  he  set  his  lance  in  rest, 
and  how  many  altars  of  evil  this  Paladin  over- 
threw, and  against  the  ancient  summits  of  how 
many  wrongs  he  hurled  his  Thor-like  hammer. 
Thomas  Carlyle,  despite  all  his  faults,  was  a 
true  helper  of  the  children  of  men,  was  a brave, 
aggressive  soldier  in  the  endless  war  between 
darkness  and  light — so  he  will  not  be  forgotten. 
He  put  his  soul  into  accord  with  the  nature  of 
things,  and,  even  in  this  complex,  doubting, 
and  troublous  age,  he  did,  in  some  wise,  find 
expression.  Therefore  his  life  and  his  books 
are  gifts  unspeakable,  and  the  gray  granite  of 
Carlyle  is  one  of  the  foundation-stones  of  mod- 
em English  prose.  Charles  H.  Shinn. 
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She  had  met  him  in  the  hall  twice  before 
that  day — unmistakably  a fresh  arrival,  dressed, 
from  the  hat  to  the  boots,  in  new  store-clothes, 
bought  ready-made,  without  much  judgment  or 
taste  as  to  fit  or  material.  When  he  walked  it 
was  with  a deliberate,  rather  shambling,  but  by 
no  means  heavy  step;  when  be  stood  still  it 
was  with  feet  wide  apart,  and  a general  air  of 
surveying  a big  stretch  of  country  around  him, 
calmly  expectant,  half  alert,  half  indifferent  — 
too  discreet  to  court  danger,  but  conscious  of 
the  power  to  do  it  battle.  Not  an  old  man,  and 
a handsome  man  withal,  his  beard  blanched 
from  exposure  more  than  age,  and  the  lines  in 
his  face  speaking  of  hardships  and  much  soli- 
tary life. 

He  had  planted  himself  with  his  back  against 
the  balustrade  surrounding  the  stairway,  and 
waited  for  her  approach,  without  the  slightest 
tone  of  disrespect,  but  evidently  with  the  in- 
tention of  addressing  her.  Such  a hungry,  long- 
ing look  as  there  was  in  his  large  eyes  of  bluish- 


grey — such  an  expression  of  being  lost  and 
alone  here,  in  the  large,  strange  city,  more  than 
ever  he  had  been  on  his  wildest,  most  solitary 
prospecting  trip.  Uncovering  his  head,  he  said : 
“Excuse  me,  madam"  (which  proved  him  a 
Southerner — a Yankee  would  have  said.  Miss), 
“ but  I have  seen  you  several  times  since  1 came 
here,  and  don’t  know  any  one  else  to  ask:  Is 
this  this  really  the  Worthington  House,  or  not? 
I can’t  get  any  kind  of  satisfaction  from  the 
lady  I rented  my  room  of.” 

“This  is  the  Worthington  House;  yes,  sir. 
“How  comes  she  to  say,  then, that  she  is  not 
my  old  pardner’s  wife?  Old  Worthington  told 
me,  years  ago,  that  if  I ever  came  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, I must  stop  at  his  wife’s  fine  lodging- 
house,  on  Kearny  Street.  The  house  is  fine 
enough ; I haven’t  seen  anything  finer  in  Ari- 
zona"— a humorous  smile  lit  up  his  face — “but 
that” — indicating  the  parlor  with  a bend  of  his 
head — “ain’t  old  Worthington’s  wife,  and  1 
know  it.” 
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“You  are  right;  the  present  landlady  pur- 
chased the  place  of  Mrs.  Smith,  who  bought 
out  Mrs.  Worthington  several  years  ago.  Per- 
haps Mrs.  Ward  feared  to  lose  you  as  a roomer 
if  she  disclosed  the  fact  at  once  that  she  was 
an  utter  stranger  to  Mrs.  Worthington,  or  any 
one  connected  with  her.” 

“Reckon  I’ll  stay  here  now,”  he  decided,  after 
meditating,  “seeing  that  I’ve  got  comfortably 
fixed,  and  found  some  one  to  talk  to.  You  are 
the  lady  that  paints  the  pictures?”  pointing  to 
door  at  the  end  of  the  hall,  where  a sign  an- 
nounced that  portraits  were  painted  in  oil  and 
water-colors.  He  moved  slowly  up  to  the  door 
and  contemplated  a number  of  small  portraits, 
mostly  of  actresses  in  elegant  costumes,  which 
were  displayed  in  one  large  frame.  He  re- 
garded the  bright,  graceful  figures  for  a while, 
and  then  turned  to  his  amused  companion. 

“What's  the  reason,”  he  asked,  with  blunt 
directness,  pointing  with  his  finger  to  the  frame, 
“that  these  women,  and  most  all  the  women  I 
see  on  the  street,  have  got  such  bright,  pretty 
dresses,  and  things  on  them,  and  only  you  wear 
a black  gown  like  that?  1 didn’t  hurt  your 
feelings,  did  I ?”  he  asked,  apprehensively,  as  he 
saw  the  laughing  hazel  eyes  suddenly  droop,  and 
tears  gather  on  the  long  lashes.  “Indeed,  1 
didn't  mean  to — and  you  so  kind  to  me.  Why, 
I’m  not  fit  to  be  a white  man,”  he  continued 
in  self-abasement;  “I’m  worse  than  an  Indian 
to  go  and  do  such  a thing  as  that.” 

“I  know  you  did  not  mean  to  give  me  pain,” 
she  replied,  softly.  “How  could  you  know?  It 
was  my  little  sister  who  died  about  eight 
months  ago,  and  I am  wearing  mourning  for 
her.  Don’t  you  understand?” 

“Where  is  your  mother?”  he  asked  pres- 
ently. 

“ Dead,”  was  the  reply. 

“And  your  father?” 

“He  died  two  years  ago  in  Napa.  He  failed 
in  a quicksilver  mining  enterprise,  and  died  of 
a broken  spirit,  I think,  rather  than  a broken 
heart.” 

The  hungry  look  in  the  man’s  face  had  chang- 
ed to  one  of  intense  curiosity.  He  was  not  yet 
satisfied ; it  was,  perhaps,  the  old  prospector’s 
instinct  that  urged  him  to  push  investigations 
further.  Perhaps,  too,  he  had  never  struck  just 
such  a “lead"  before. 

“Brothers?"  he  continued  the  examination. 

“None,”  she  answered,  smiling  in  spite  of 
herself.  “No  relatives  in  the  world  that  I | 
know  of,  and  no  friends — at  least  none  in  this  ; 
part  of  the  world.” 

She  had  opened  the  door  to  enter  her  studio, 
but  noting  the  face  of  her  new  friend  fall  sud-  I 
denly  back  into  the  old  dreary  expression,  a ■ 


quick  pain  touched  her  heart  that  any  being 
should  be  more  forlorn  than  she  herself  had 
been. 

“Come  into  my  studio,”  she  said,  “and  I will 
show  you  my  little  sister’s  picture — painted  by 
myself,  from  memory.” 

There  were  different  pieces  leaning  against 
the  wall  in  various  stages  of  progress  and  com- 
pletion— simpering  faces  of  fat  old  dowagers, 
toned  down  into  something  like  humanity  by 
the  touch  of  a genial  brush ; faces  of  lovely 
women,  and  handsome  bearded  men;  but  on  an 
easel  rested  a flower-piece,  the  creamy  yellow 
and  velvety  red  of  the  rose  mingled  there  with 
the  sky-blue  of  the  forget-me-not.  A reflec- 
tion of  the  warm,  rich  coloring  seemed  to  flash 
across  the  stranger’s  features  as  he  planted 
himself  in  front  of  the  picture. 

“My  stars,  but  that’s  fine!”  he  exclaimed, 
with  quite  unlooked  for  animation.  A rapid, 
half  contemptuous  glance  swept  the  line  of  por- 
traits. “I  shouldn’t  bother  with  those  things 
if  I could  paint  like  that,”  pointing  to  the  flow- 
ers. 

A weary  sigh  escaped  the  lady’s  lips. 

“I  paint  those  flowers  only  for  recreation; 
the  portraits  pay  better,  and  are  a surer  source 
of  income  to  me.” 

He  cast  a keen  look  around  the  room.  It 
was  plainly  furnished,  though  tastefully  deco- 
rated. 

“ Must  cost  lots  of  money,”  he  said,  “although 
it’s  only  a back  room.” 

“No  doubt  the  landlady  has  made  him  sensi- 
ble of  the  value  of  a front  room,”  she  comment- 
ed, inwardly.  Then  she  said : 

“Not  that  so  much;  but  I still  have  debts  to 
pay,  contracted  during  the  lingering  illness  of 
my  poor  little  sister.  Afterward  I can  indulge 
my  own  taste  more  than  at  present.” 

She  pointed  to  a miniature  suspended  near 
the  easel — a small  body,  but  a head  of  ideal 
beauty. 

“Was  she  a cripple?”  he  asked,  hastily. 

“Helplessly  so.  I lifted  her  from  the  bed  to 
the  lounge,  and  back  again,  to  the  day  of  her 
death." 

“And  now  mourning  for  her  like  that ! She 
must  have  been  no  end  of  trouble  and  expense 
to  you.” 

She  looked  at  him  a moment,  with  gentle 
pity  in  her  eyes. 

“Have  you  never  had  any  one  to  love — any 
one  whom  you  had  to  care  for?  Don't  you 
know  that  it  is  the  purest  joy  we  can  find  on 
earth  to  know  that  we  are  all  in  all  to  some 
one  who  is  entirely  dependent  upon  us — ” 

She  hesitated  and  blushed.  What  right  had 
she  to  be  lecturing  this  man,  a stranger  to  her? 
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He  had  regarded  her  silently,  and  with  a new 
light  breaking  in  his  eyes. 

“You’re  a mighty  good  woman,"  he  said,  with 
his  usual  directness.  “Seems  to  me  you  are 
like  my  mother.” 

“Where  is  she?” 

“Dead,  I reckon." 

“And — allow  me  to  return  some  of  your  own 
questions — have  you  no  other  relatives?” 

“Yes,  dozens.  Brothers  and  sisters — some 
in  Arkansaw  and  some  in  Texas,  some  in  the 
‘Nation,’  and  some  back  in  Georgy,  whar  we 
were  all  bo’n.”  He  had  imperceptibly  fallen 
into  his  native  dialect  during  the  recount.  Re- 
covering himself,  he  went  on,  as  if  in  half  apol- 
ogy, “But  1 never  hear  from  them  nowadays. 
The  half  of  them  may  be  dead  for  all  1 know.” 

“And  you  are  on  your  way  now  to  hunt  up 
as  many  of  them  as  you  can  still  And?” 

“Oh,  Lord,  no!” 

It  was  said  with  such  sincere  horror  that  she 
repressed  a laugh  with  difficulty. 

“ I came  in  from  Arizona  to  see  what  1 could 
do  here  with  several  mines  I have  in  the  Terri- 
tory; some  of  them  terribly  rich,  too.  If  I can 
sell,  or  only  bond,  them  before  I go  back,  I 
don’t  care  if  I buy  half  a dozen  of  your  pictures 
myself.  Flower -pictures,  I mean,”  he  added, 
hastily.  “1  don’t  want  any  of  the  old  women 
you’ve  painted  here.” 

There  was  no  use  struggling  any  longer;  she 
must  laugh,  in  spite  of  herself — the  merriest, 
heartiest  laugh  she  had  indulged  in  for  many  a 
long  day — while  he  stood  by,calm  and  unmoved, 
neither  offended  nor  roused  to  join  in  her  mer- 
riment. 

“ I mean  what  I say.  My  name  is  Calhoun 
Kendal,"  was  all  he  felt  called  upon  to  offer  as 
voucher  of  his  honesty  of  intention;  “and  if  I 
sell  only  one  or  two  of  my  claims,  I shall  have 
money  enough  to  buy  stacks  of  such  things.” 

“Which  will  be  very  fortunate  for  me,”  she 
replied,  gayly.  “And  as  you  are  to  be  a patron 
of  mine,  1 cannot  do  less  than  invite  you  to  visit 
my  studio  whenever  you  feel  inclined.  I shall 
always  be  glad  to  see  you,”  she  added,  with 
sweet  sincerity. 

Then  he  made  her  a short  bow,  and  left  her 
to  work  on  her  portraits  with  what  relish  she 
might.  One  thing  is  certain — the  lady  with  the 
most  pugnacious  nose  had  that  aggressive  feat- 
ure of  her  face  softened  into  comparative  love- 
liness in  the  course  of  the  afternoon ; the  artist 
seemed  to  paint  something  of  her  own  beauty 
into  the  picture. 

Margaret  Benson’s  sitting-room  adjoined  her 
studio ; and  she  belonged  to  that  large  class  of 
much-to-be-pitied  San  Franciscans  who  go,  day 
after  day,  to  eat  their  solitary  meals  at  a res- 


taurant. Not  but  that  San  Francisco  restau- 
rants are  good.  Let  him  who  dares  find  fault 
with  any  of  our  “peculiar  institutions” — but  it 
does  seem  a very  undomestic  manner  of  living. 
Flushed  with  triumph  at  having  accomplished 
that  much  dreaded  and  dreadful  nose.  Miss 
Benson  took  up  her  hat  and  wrap  and  started 
in  search  of  her  unsociable  dinner.  On  the 
stairs  she  overtook  her  new  friend,  who  stood 
still,  to  give  her  the  opportunity  of  passing  by 
or  addressing  him,  as  she  might  choose. 

“One  more  unfortunate,  going  in  quest  of 
dinner?”  she  asked,  laughing.  “Come  with 
me,  if  you  have  not  yet  established  yourself  per- 
manently at  any  one  place.  I know  they  make 
you  pay  three  times  as  much  as  you  ought  to  at 
the  place  where  you  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
going.” 

“ How  do  you  know  where  I have  been  in  the 
habit  of  going?”  he  asked,  with  a quick,  suspi- 
cious look,  which  one  would  have  hardly  sought 
for  in  his  face. 

She  did  not  notice  it.  “ I have  not  the  re- 
motest idea  where  your  haunts  may  have  been, 
Mr.  Arizona,”  she  answered,  with  comical  grav- 
ity. “I  only  hazarded  that  opinion  on  the 
strength  of  the  general  appearance  of  things, 
and  as  the  result  of  my  own  keen  observation.” 
And  when  they  had  finished  their  very  com- 
fortable dinner,  he  was  free  to  own  that  her 
“keen  observation”  had  not  misled  her. 

Mr.  Calhoun  Kendal  was  not  an  idle  man, 
by  any  means.  Of  the  different  mining  proper- 
ties which  he  owned,  some  alone  and  some  in 
partnership  with  others,  a number  were  almost 
sure  to  find  a market  in  San  Francisco,  he 
thought,  though  it  was  “mighty  slow  work,”  as 
he  often  complained.  It  always  seemed  a relief 
to  him  to  find  an  asylum  in  the  studio  of 
Miss  Benson;  and  the  lady  herself,  as  well  as 
those  who  happened  to  be  sitting  for  portraits, 
were  equally  entertained  by  the  man  who  could 
tell  of  “hair-breadth  ’scapes,”  and  incidents  in 
which  the  romantic  and  horrible  were  strangely 
blended.  He  soon  came  to  be  a well  known 
figure,  and  the  wonder  among  her  lady  patrons 
was  that  Miss  Benson  should  not  induce  him 
to  sit  for  his  picture.  So  much  character  in 
his  face,  they  said,  and  altogether  so  striking 
a bead,  with  the  flowing  beard,  and  the  high, 
furrowed  brow.  But  he  would  not  listen  to  any 
proposal  tending  in  that  direction.  He  didn’t 
want  to  be  made  a figure-head,  he  told  her  in 
confidence,  one  day.  She  might  paint  as  many 
flower- pictures  as  she  wanted  to  for  him,  and 
he’d  buy  ’em  all  some  day,  when  he  had  sold  a 
mine  ; but  face-pictures! — no,  not  for  him. 

Some  days  his  hopes  ran  high  in  regard  to 
these  mines,  and  other  days  he  seemed  dis- 
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couraged  and  hopeless  of  doing  anything  with 
them. 

“You  see,”  he  explained  to  her,  “those  strikes 
that  were  made  by  myself  when  out  prospect- 
ing all  alone  I could  sell  or  bond  at  low  figures, 
and  make  something  at  it,  but  places  that  three 
or  four  of  us  together  took  up  have  got  to  be 
held  at  higher  figures,  or  neither  of  us  make  a 
cent.  Now,  these  fellows,  my  pardners,  have 
put  this  thing  into  my  hands,  and,  of  course.  I’m 
not  going  back  on  them.  If  I can’t  sell  or  bond 
something  for  them.  I’m  not  going  to  bond  or 
sell  anything  for  myself  alone — and  that’s  just 
how  matters  stand.” 

“And  did  you  go  through  the  country  alone 
— all  by  yourself.^  Where  did  you  get  any- 
thing to  eat?  How  did  you  keep  the  Indians 
off?  You  could  not  fight  them  single-handed, 
could  you?” 

He  answered  her  questions  in  rote,  and  con- 
scientiously; 

“Yes,  I went  through  the  country  alone  fre- 
quently; and  sometimes,  if  I thought  I had 
found  a pretty  good  showing,  I rigged  up  a 
tent  with  blankets  or  branches,  and  stayed  while 
my  provisions  held  out,  if  there  was  water  and 
feed  for  my  mule,  when  I had  one.  Sometimes 
I footed  it,  and  then  I carried  what  grub  1 
could,  and  went  back  to  some  settlement  for 
more  when  it  gave  out.  I never  fought  a large 
number  of  Indians  single-handed  but  once.  I 
was  living  in  a shanty  in  the  mountains,  and 
discovered  about  thirty  Indians  prowling  around 
early  one  Sunday  morning,  when  I peeped 
through  a chink  in  the  wall.  One  of  them  came 
up  near  enough  for  me  to  take  aim  at  him 
through  a small  opening  by  the  fire-place,  and 
he  jumped  into  the  air  with  a yell,  and  fell 
down  dead.  The  rest  seemed  to  think  there 
was  a whole  garrison  concealed  in  the  shanty, 
and  they  made  off,  leaving  the  dead  one  be- 
hind. Then  I went  out,  dug  a hole,  tied  a rope 
around  the  Indian’s  neck,  and  dragged  him 
into  it  After  that  I saddled  my  mule,  went  to 
Tucson  to  get  my  grub  for  the  week,  and  look- 
ed around  to  see  if  I could  discover  more  of 
them  skulking  among  the  timber.” 

She  had  clasped  her  hands  in  horror.  The 
thought  of  the  dead  Indian,  dragged  along  by 
the  rope  around  his  neck,  made  her  shudder 
with  terror. 

“But  were  you  all  alone — no  other  human  be- 
ing near?”  she  persisted. 

“There  was  a cat — as  smart  a cat  as  ever  I 
saw.  She  liked  fresh  meat  best,  but  as  the  sup- 
ply was  short,  1 used  to  shoot  game  for  her, 
and  she  knew  whenever  I took  up  my  gun  early 
in  the  morning,  before  going  out  to  work,  that 
the  game  was  for  her.  You  should  have  seen 


her  watch,  and  bring  in  the  rabbit,  or  squirrel, 
or  birds  I shot ! It  was  just  fun.” 

“And  the  Indian — did  you  stay  there,  where 
you  had  put  him  into  the  ground?” 

“Certainly.  It  is  much  safer  prospecting 
near  a dead  Indian  than  a live  one.” 

A horribly  prosaic  being,  she  called  him,  with 
a little  shiver,  and  so  utterly  devoid  of  senti- 
ment or  romance,  but  with  such  uncompromis- 
ing honesty  of  purpose  that  all  his  faults  and 
peculiarities  vanished,  in  her  eyes,  before  his 
good  qualities. 

He  seemed  best  satisfied  when  they  were 
alone,  and  she  worked  at  the  flower- pictures. 
He  followed  every  move  of  her  hand,  and  won- 
dered how  human  fingers  could  perform  such 
deft  and  delicate  work.  His  own  hands  were 
singularly  awkward.  There  was  nothing  they 
touched  or  lifted  but  was  set  down  awry  or 
bent,  and  whatever  could  possibly  be  broken 
by  contact  with  the  ground  was  sure  to  find  its 
way  there  out  of  his  hands.  In  fact,  he  liked 
best  to  hold  quiet  possession  of  a comfortable 
comer  of  the  lounge,  to  which  she  was  in  the 
habit  of  bringing  him  the  paper  he  wanted  to 
read,  the  glass  he  wanted  to  drink  from,  or  the 
fruit  she  always  had  ready  for  him  to  eat.  To 
her  it  seemed  so  much  less  lonesome  since  she 
had  some  one  to  provide  for  again,  while  he 
followed  with  his  eyes  her  every  step  and  mo- 
tion when  attending  to  his  comfort,  as  though 
he  meant  to  paint  her  from  memory  some  day, 
as  she  had  painted  her  dead  sister. 

They  went  out  together  sometimes,  though 
he  said  that  an  hour’s  sight-seeing  made  him 
more  tired  than  a month's  prospecting,  but  if 
any  show  were  brought  to  him,  he  said,  he 
didn’t  object  to  looking  on.  It  was  the  pro- 
cession in  celebration  of  the  national  holiday 
he  was  speaking  of,  and  he  was  not  a little 
proud  of  his  front  room  on  this  occasion,  as  it 
looked  out  on  Keamy  Street,  and  he  could  sol- 
emnly invite  Miss  Benson  to  see  the  “show” 
from  his  windows.  But  if  the  sun  of  the  Ari- 
zona deserts  had  never  caused  him  discomfort 
or  a headache,  the  sun  of  San  Francisco,  glit- 
tering on  the  polished  steel  of  the  unstained 
arms  of  the  war-like  militiamen,  caused  him 
great  discomfort  and  a most  distressing  head- 
ache. Without  the  slightest  regret  at  losing  so 
fine  a sight.  Miss  Benson  instantly  drew  the 
blinds,  and  made  the  patient  recline  on  a lounge. 
Then  she  went  to  her  landlady’s  kitchen,  pre- 
pared a cup  of  strong  tea,  and,  between  keep- 
ing ice-water  on  his  head,  and  compelling  him 
to  drink  his  tea  black  and  without  sugar,  she 
restored  him  to  his  usual  health  in  an  hour  or 
two.  While  he  lay  on  the  lounge  his  eyes  fol- 
lowed her,  as  usual,  in  spite  of  all  she  could  say 
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to  the  effect  that  the  eyes  must  be  closed  to 
drive  off  a headache. 

“But  I can’t  see  you,  then,”  he  protested;  .and 
as  she  was  about  to  change  the  wet  cloth  on  his 
forehe.ad,  he  suddenly  seized  her  hand,  and 
pressed  it  to  his  lips. 

“You  are  a mighty  good  woman,”  he  said, 
simply.  Our  friend  was  not  the  man  to  lift 
his  fancy  to  the  hight  of  “an  angel.”  “I  can’t 
think  why  you  should  be  so  kind  to  me.  No- 
body ever  has  been  before.” 

“Just  for  that  reason,”  she  replied,  with  a pity- 
ing look  at  the  hard,  weather-tanned  hands. 

“ I am  going  to  work  now  in  earnest,”  he  said 
the  next  morning,  stopping  to  look  in  on  her 
before  he  left  the  house.  “1  want  to  know 
whether  I’m  going  to  be  a rich  man  for  the 
rest  of  my  life,  or  a poor  one,  and — act  accord- 
ing. If  these  capitalists  here  want  any  of  my 
mines,  they  will  have  to  say  it  pretty  quick,  or 
I’ll  go  on  to  New  York  with  them.” 

Margaret  wished  him  the  best  of  luck  for  his 
day’s  work,  and  could  not  prevent  the  rich 
blood  from  showing  clear  and  rosy  in  her  deli- 
cate face. 

Fora  week  or  two  it  seemed  doubtful  whether 
he  would  retire  on  a hundred  thousand  dollars 
or  go  back  to  Arizona  “dead  broke.”  Then  he 
came  home  one  day  to  pack  his  valise  (he  had 
never  owned  a trunk  in  his  life),  and  start  back 
for  Arizona  to  consult  his  different  “pardners” 
in  regard  to  their  willingness  to  consolidate 
some  half  dozen  of  the  mines,  as  he  had  just 
“struck”  a number  of  moneyed  men  who  would 
incorporate  as  the  “Kendal  Consolidated"  un- 
der certain  conditions,  and  give  stock  equal 
to  $50,000  to  each  partner  for  his  share  and 
claim. 

“Shall  you  be  gone  long?”  Margaret  asked, 
with  a slight  tremor  in  her  voice. 

“From  six  weeks  to  three  months.  Shall 
you  be  here  when  I return  ?” 

“Yes.” 

“ I’ll  buy  those  pictures  if  I come  back  with 
money,”  he  said,  taking  a last  look  around  the 
room,  and  he  turned  to  go. 

For  two  months  she  heard  nothingfrom  him; 
then  a slow  step  came  up  the  stairs  one  day  and 
approached  her  room.  She  sprang  to'open  the 
door  to  a mixture  of  dust,  sun -bum,  and  flow- 
ing beard,  her  face  flushed  and  her  eyes  spark- 
ling. 

“Welcome  home!”  she  exclaimed,  with  a 
thrill  of  delight  in  her  voice.  . 

“ Powerful  hot  down  there,”  he  said ; and  he 
quietly  dropped  into  his  old  corner  of  the  lounge. 
“ Looks  like  home  here,”  he  continued,  after  a 
pause  ; “and  you  are  certainly  the  best  woman 
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in  the  world,”  as  she  approached  him  with  a 
glass  of  cool  water  and  took  his  hat  from  his 
hands. 

Mrs.  Ward  had  already  heard  of  his  arrival, 
and  hastened  to  inform  him  that  his  old  room 
would  be  vacated  and  ready  for  him  in  half  an 
hour.  And  before  a full  hour  had  passed  it 
seemed  to  them  all  that  he  h.ad  been  gone  only 
since  yesterday. 

His  trip  had  been  successful,  he  told  Marga- 
ret, and  the  Kendal  Consolid.ated  had  been  in- 
corporated during  bis  absence.  He  could  have 
returned  in  a month’s  time,  if  it  had  not  been 
that  he  wanted  to  relocate,  for  himself,  a very 
good  prospect  he  had  come  across  years  ago, 
and  which  would  be  valuable  now  in  view  of 
the  railroad  to  be  built  through  Arizona. 

Early  the  next  morning  he  visited  the  office 
of  the  Kendal  Consolidated,  and  seemed  to 
have  grown  an  inch  or  two  while  there.  He 
had  met  so  many  people  at  the  office  who  were 
eager  and  anxious  to  see  the  Mr.  Kendal  who 
had  discovered  the  great  Kendal  mine.  It 
chimed  in  well  with  the  interests  of  the  direct- 
ors that  the  name  and  fame  of  Mr.  Kendal 
should  not  be  hidden  under  a bushel ; and  the 
Secretary  had  not  only  told  him  that  the  stock 
already  sold  higher  than  they  had  expected  it 
to  go,  but  had  undertaken  to  bring  him  together 
with  parties  who  would  take  his  last  location 
off  his  hands  without  once  looking  at  it. 

“ I’m  a rich  man  now,  sure ; and  as  big  a man 
as  any  in  the  city.” 

Margaret  laughed,  as  she  had  laughed  at  all 
his  oddities  since  she  had  known  him.  The 
next  day,  however,  when  he  returned  from  “our 
office,”  and  told  her  of  a fine  young  man  to 
whom  he  had  been  introduced,  and  who  was  to 
take  him  to  his  father’s  house,  she  did  not  laugh. 

“ Has  a sister,  he  says — a nice  young  gal  that 
he  wants  to  introduce  me  to.” 

She  looked  at  him  in  an  odd,  startled  sort  of 
way.  Not  that  any  eccentricity  of  orthography 
or  grammar  in  his  speech  could  have  surprised 
her,  however;  she  had  grown  accustomed  to 
that.  When  he  really  left  the  house  that  even- 
ing to  pay  the  visit,  she  was  a thousand  times 
more  lonesome  than  she  had  been  during  all 
his  stay  in  Arizona.  Long  after  ten,  when  she 
heard  his  step  on  the  stairs,  she  hastily  turned 
off  the  gas,  but  listened  at  the  door.  Yes,  his 
step  halted  there  before  he  passed  on  to  his 
own  room. 

In  the  morning  she  was  at  work  on  a portrait, 
but  laid  it  aside  for  a “flower-picture”  when 
Mr.  Kendal  came  in  to  sit  with  her  a little 
while. 

“Fine  gal,  that  sister  of  young  Briscoe's,”  he 
I broke  out,  as  enthusiastically  as  was  possible 
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for  Calhoun  Kendal.  “Our  Secretary  said  he 
would  introduce  me  to  some  high-toned  people, 
and  he  kept  his  word.  Highly  respectable  fam- 
ily. The  mother  wears  a real  point-lace  cap  and 
tucker — or  whatever  you  call  it ; and  the  young 
lady  was  dressed  the  prettiest  1 ever  saw.  Very 
stylish,  and  the  last  mode,  Dick  says — that's  the 
boy’s  name.  Live  in  good  style,  too — very  gen- 
teel house  and  elegant  bricky -brack  furniture, 
and  all  that.” 

Margaret  listened  in  surprise  to  words  which 
she  knew  had  not  belonged  to  her  friend's  vo- 
c.abulary  till  within  a day  or  two;  but  Mr.  Ken- 
dal talked  on,  regardless  of  the  girl’s  silence. 

“We’re  all  going  to  the  theater — the  old  lady, 
Dick,  Sadie,  and  the  father,  too,  I reckon.  I 
didn’t  see  much  of  him,  though  ; guess  he  hasn’t 
got  much  to  say.  Wanted  to  go  to-night,  but 
Dick  says  we  must  go  respectable,  and  I must 
get  a black  dress-suit  first.  He’s  going  to  take 
me  to  his  own  tailor;  guess  he'll  fix  me  up  pret- 
ty fine.  Of  course,  I want  to  look  respectable 
when  I escort  a stylish  young  lady.  1 just  wish 
you  could  see  her — she's  a mighty  pretty  gal. 
But,  here — I’m  doing  all  the  talking.  Have 
you  nothing  to  say?” 

Mr.  Kendal,  of  the  Kendal  Consolidated,  was 
not  very  quick  of  perception,  or  he  would  have 
observed  that  the  hand  holding  the  brush  had 
trembled  so  that  that  little  implement  of  art  had 
to  be  laid  aside,  and  a pair  of  wax-white  h.ands 
lay  idly  folded  in  the  girl’s  lap.  Hut  suddenly 
he  was  struck  with  the  stillness  pervading  the 
whole  form,  and  he  bent  forward  to  look  into 
her  ashy  face. 

“What’s  the  matter?”  he  asked,  in  alarm. 
“Are  you  sick, or  in  pain?  You  look  fit  to  die.” 

“What  difference  would  it  make  to  any  one?” 
The  words  were  uttered  below  her  breath ; yet 
Mr.  Kendal's  somewhat  dull  ears  had  caught 
their  import. 

“Why,  Margaret,”  he  stammered,  shocked  at 
the  sudden  change  in  her  being,  “how  can  you 
talk  like  that?  You  know  1 would  give  half 
the  money  I've  got,  and  run  a hundred  miles 
without  stopping,  to  see  you  relieved  or  cured  if 
you  were  sick.  Shall  I go  for  a doctor,  or  call 
Mrs.  Ward?” 

“No,  no.”  She  looked  full  into  the  large, 
honest  eyes,  bent  upon  her  with  such  a genuine 
expression  of  concern.  “It  was  only  a sudden 
faintness,  and  will  pass  in  a little  while.  Go  to 
your  office  now,  and  I will  rest  a little.” 

But  if  Margaret  had  hoped  for  an  hour  to 
herself,  she  had  made  a miscalculation.  Mrs. 
Ward  said  she  had  orders  not  to  leave  Miss 
Benson  alone,  as  she  came  in.  “And  I’m  to 
send  for  the  best  physician,  and  he  is  to  pre- 
scribe the  most  costly  drugs ; and  I’m  to  take 


Miss  Benson  out  in  a carriage,  and  I’m  to  hire 
a nurse,  a parson,  a circus -band,  and  a barrel- 
organ — all  to  restore  the  health  and  cheer  the 
spirits  of  Miss  Benson.  Precious  Miss  Ben- 
son 1 She  will  be  wrapped  with  gold-cloth  and 
hung  with  diamonds  pretty  soon,”  Mrs.  W'ard 
added,  laughing  heartily  at  the  recollection  of 
Mr.  Kendal’s  concern. 

Margaret  smiled,  but  with  pale  lips.  “An  ex- 
cellent man  is  Mr.  Kendal,  and  a true  friend.” 

He  would  not  even  go  to  look  after  his  black 
suit'in  the  evening,  he  was  so  glad  to  find  Mar- 
garet better,  and  was  overjoyed  to  find  her  at 
her  easel  again  early  the  next  morning.  She 
had  left  the  door  open  for  him  purpo^ly, 
and  now,  while  they  were  both  commenting  on 
the  form  just  springing  into  life  on  the  canvas, 
a voice  outside,  inquiring  for  Mr.  Kendal,  at- 
tracted their  attention.  The  servant  dusting 
and  brushing  in  the  hall  approached  the  door, 
followed  by  a young  man,  who  very  unceremo- 
niously looked  into  the  room  over  the  domes- 
tic’s shoulder,  and  did  not  even  wait  for  .Mr. 
Kendal  to  invite  him  to  enter. 

“These  your  rooms,  old  fellow?”  he  asked, 
without  seeming  to  notice  the  other  inmate. 

“This  is  Miss  Benson’s  studee-o.  Miss  Ben- 
son, allow  me  to  introduce  .Mr.  Briscoe.  Miss 
Benson  is  my  oldest  San  Francisco  friend,  and 
a great  artist.  I consider  it  a favor  to  be  ad- 
mitted here,  and  .am  sensible  of  the  privilege 
granted  me  to  watch  so  highly  gifted  a lady 
practicing  her  art.” 

If  the  lance  was  somewhat  unwieldy  which 
the  knight  of  the  sun-browned  hands  was  break- 
ing in  the  cause  of  chivalry,  his  friend  under- 
stood that  it  was  meant  to  rebuke  the  lack  of 
courtesy  and  deference  shown  a lady,  and  Dick 
Briscoe  was  quick  to  take  the  cue. 

“Ah ! beg  pardon,”  contracting  his  eyebrows, 
as  though  the  light  from  the  one  window  might 
have  blinded  him.  “Happy  to  meet  Miss  Ben- 
son— a friend  of  yours  and  an  artist.  Beauti- 
ful!” he  exclaimed,  standing  before  the  flower 
panels  on  the  wall.  “How  Sadie  would  .ad- 
mire those!  We  must  ask  permission  of  Miss 
Benson  to  bring  my  sister  in  to  see  them  some 
time,”  he  said,  alert  as  usual,  turning  to  the 
honest  Arizonian,  whose  face  was  relaxing  at  the 
praise  bestowed  on  his  friend. 

The  new  black  suit  was  sent  home  to  Mr. 
Kendal  in  due  time,  and  he  presented  himself 
to  Margaret  in  his  fine  array  on  the  night  of 
his  visit  to  the  theater  with  the  Briscoe  family- 

“Do  I look  respectable  in  my  new  clothes?” 
he  asked. 

“Eminently  so,”  was  the  truthful  reply,  “but 
I liked  you  far  better  in  the  more  unconven- 
tional dress  you  wore  when  I first  saw  you.” 
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“These  don’t  feel  so  comforable,  either,”  he 
admitted. 

Mr.  Kendal  was  charmed  with  his  glimpse  of 
what  he  considered  fashionable  life,  and  he 
went  in  pursuit  of  it  to  the  church  or  the  thea- 
ter with  equal  gusto.  As  a crowning  piece  to 
his  stylish  outfit,  he  had  purchased  a black  cyl- 
inder hat,  to  the  amazement  of  Dick  Briscoe 
himself,  who  came  to  conduct  him  to  the  church 
where  the  Briscoe  family  rented  a pew. 

“Ain’t  it  rather  a bore,  though?”  he  asked, 
considerately. 

“Well,  yes,”  Mr.  Kendal  admitted,  cheer- 
fully; “but  then,  you  know,  a black  silk  hat  is 
the  most  respectable  kind  of  a hat  to  go  to 
church  in,  after  all.” 

“That’s  so,”  assented  the  accommodating 
youth,  and  moving  his  own  tile  a little  to  one 
side,  he  stepped  to  the  window  to  conceal  a 
smile.  He  himself  had  put  the  “respectable” 
wrinkle  into  his  friend's  head,  but  this  was  out- 
Heroding  Herod.  However,  if  his  Arizona 
friend  was  pleased,  why  should  he  object? 

“I’ve  done  it,”  exclaimed  Mr.  Kendal,  rush- 
ing into  the  studio  one  morning,  sinking  into  a 
chair,  dropping  hi:,  tile,  and  wiping  his  heated 
brow  on  a scented  pocket-handkerchief.  “ I’ve 
talked  to  her  father — she  said  I might  last 
night,  at  the  theater.  1 am  going  up  to  see  her 
this  afternoon,  to  tell  her  that  he’s  willing.” 

Margaret  wished  him  joy,  and  the  happy  man 
started  on  his  visit  at  the  earliest  proper  mo- 
ment. Dick  Briscoe  himself  opened  the  door 
for  him,  and  led  him  into  the  parlor,  where 
Miss  Sadie  received  her  elderly  lover  without 
any  attempt  at  coyness.  He  was  bewildered  a 
moment  by  her  beauty  and  seductive  smile, 
but  after  the  first  confusion  he  timidly  approach- 
ed, and  laid  his  hand  on  one  of  the  long  braids 
of  yellow  hair  that  fell  gracefully  across  her 
shoulder.  “My  stars,”  he  gave  word  to  his  ad- 
miration, “ I never  before  knew  that  you  had 
such  a beautiful  head  of  hair.” 

“No,  by  Jove,  nor  I,”  chimed  in  Dick,  who 
had  posted  himself  on  a sofa  opposite  to  the 
lounge  on  which  his  sister  w.as  airily  seated, 
evidently  for  the  purpose  of  enjoying  Sadie’s 
first  reception  of  an  accepted  lover. 

“You,  Dick!” 

With  a single  cat-like  spring  she  was  beside 
her  brother,  shaking  him  by  the  arm,  and  threat- 
ening him  with  her  pretty  little  hand. 

“ Let  me  alone,”  he  protested,  choking  with 
laughter.  “Mr.  Kendal,  call  her  off.  She  h.ates 
me  for  being  in  the  room.  I ll  go  now,”  and  he 
rushed  out,  leaving  Sadie  to  her  adorer. 

Of  course  Miss  Briscoe  was  pretty,  very  pret- 
ty, with  bright  black  eyes,  and  a full  suit  of 


fashionable  yellow  hair,  bewilderingly  arranged, 
and  a form  as  lithe  and  swift  in  its  motions  as 
that  of  a panther  or  a cat.  There  was  some- 
thing audacious  about  her,  that  had  at  first 
astonished  and  attracted  the  unsophisticated 
man,  while  the  petted -child  air  she  could  as- 
sume had  made  him  long  to  stretch  out  his 
hand  and  caress  her  as  he  would  a playful  little 
kitten.  That  the  young  lady  had  been  chris- 
tened “Sarah”  in  her  infancy  detracted  nothing 
from  her  good  looks,  but  she  hated  all  who 
ventured  to  be  familiar  with  her  origin.il  name. 

If  there  was  any  change  in  Margaret  Benson, 
Mr.  Kendal  did  not  notice  it;  he  still  came  into 
the  “ studee-o,”  but  it  was  generally  only  to  tell 
of  some  new  excellence  or  beauty  he  had  dis- 
covered in  his  fiancit,  or  to  draw  comparisons 
between  the  female  portraits  there  and  Miss 
Sadie  Briscoe — always,  of  course,  awarding  the 
palm  to  that  young  lady. 

“How  old  are  you?”  he  asked  of  Margaret 
one  day,  after  he  had  been  confiding  to  her  his 
discovery  of  some  new  merit  in  his  betrothed. 

“Twenty-five — nearly  twenty-six,”  was  the 
composed  reply. 

“ My  stars  1 Why,  that’s  what  we  call  an  old 
maid  in  my  country.” 

“1  am  afraid  it  is  called  so  here,  too,”  she 
assented,  smilingly. 

“Now  Sadie  is  only  seventeen — and  she  says 
she  has  always  wanted  to  find  in  the  man  she 
loved  one  who  would  be  companion,  husband, 
and  father  to  her  at  the  same  time.”  (The 
truth  of  the  matter  was  that  Miss  Sadie  had 
passed  her  second  decade;  “but,"  as  she  said 
to  brother  Dick  in  confidence,  “the  old  fellow 
wants  a young  wife  for  his  money,  and  I think 
I’ll  fill  the  bill.”) 

One  morning  shortly  after  breakfast  Mr. 
Kendal  was  seized  with  one  of  his  sudden 
headaches,  and  remembering  Margaret’s  for- 
mer kindness  he  saw  no  reason  why  he  should 
not  again  appeal  to  her  Samaritan  qualities. 
She  darkened  the  room,  bathed  his  head  in 
ice- water,  and  was  m.iking  all  preparations 
she  thought  necessary,  when  Dick  Briscoe,  not 
having  found  the  Arizonian  at  the  Kendal  Con. 
office,  came  to  inquire  into  the  cause  of  his 
absence. 

“You  can’t  think  how  good  that  woman  has 
been  to  me,”  said  the  patient,  when  Margaret 
h.id  left  the  room,  “and  she  knows  just  what  is 
good  for  me  when  1 get  sick." 

“But  how  do  you  think  Sadie  would  like  it 
if  she  knew  of  .Miss  Benson’s  coming  into  your 
room  when  you  are  sick?” 

“I  should  think  very  poorly  of  any  woman 
who  w.is  too  nice  to  take  compassion  on  a fel- 
low-being when  sick,”  Mr.  Kendal  declared. 
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Mr.  Dick  made  a note  of  it.  “Kut  she  might 
be  jealous,”  he  suggested,  insinuatingly. 

“Sadie  jealous  of  me.^’  A pleased  smile 
broke  over  the  Arizonian’s  face.  “Hut  she 
need  not  be  jealous  of  Miss  Henson,  I’m  sure.” 

Dick  seemed  so  concerned  for  Mr.  Kendal's 
health  that  he  made  him  promise  not  to  leave 
the  house  till  he  should  call  for  him ; and 
though  the  patient  had  recovered  within  an 
hour  or  two,  he  kept  his  word  scrupulously  and 
to  the  letter,  and  did  not  leave  the  house. 

Early  in  the  afternoon  there  was  a faint  rus- 
tle of  silk  along  the  hall  by  Margaret's  room, 
and  directly  the  door  of  Mr.  Kendal’s  room 
flew  open,  and  a dazzling  array  of  wavy  yellow 
hair,  fleecy  lace,  and  glittering  jewelry  rushed 
into  the  outstretched  arms  of  the  happy  man. 

“Oh,  what  a dear  little  puss  you  are,”  he 
said,  after  she  had  breathlessly  related  how 
Pa  and  Ma  [it  was  “the  old  man"  and  “the 
old  woman”  between  Sadie  and  her  brother  in 
private]  both  believed  her  gone  to  the  matinee, 
and  how  shocked  and  grieved  they  would  be  if 
they  knew  that  dear  Brother  Dick  had  con- 
sented to  her  prayers,  and  had  brought  her  to 
see  her  dear  suffering  darling. 

“How  can  I ever  show  dear  brother  Dick 
my  gratitude?”  and  he  held  out  his  hand  to 
that  noble  young  man,  who  had  discreetly 
turned  to  the  window  till  the  first  transport 
should  have  subsided. 

“Ah!  but  you  wicked,  naughty  man  had  a 
strange  lady  tending  you,  when  you  knew  that 
1 would  gladly  have  braved  everything  to  come 
to  you  if  you  were  sick.  Where  is  the  wretched 
woman  that  dared  to  take  my  place?  Let  me 
see  her  at  once.” 

More  delighted  than  he  wanted  to  own,  her 
lover  assured  her  that  she  should  not  only  visit 
the  “studee-o”  of  the  lady,  but  that  he  had  a 
surprise  in  store  for  her  there;  and  he  mar- 
shaled the  brother  and  sister  across  the  hall. 
■With  due  pride  he  introduced  his  betrothed  to 
the  tall,  self-possessed  woman  at  the  easel,  who 
received  her  visitors  pleasantly,  inquiring  of 
Mr.  Kendal  about  the  pain  in  his  head. 

“And  now  for  my  surprise,”  said  Mr.  Ken- 
d.al,  as  Sadie  was  complimenting  Miss  Benson 
on  the  different  flower-pieces  by  her  hand. 
“Them’s  all  mine” — waving  his  hand  toward 
the  pictures,  and  forgetting  his  grammar  in  his 
anxiety  to  give  his  beloved  pleasure.  “Miss 
Benson  has  been  a long  while  painting  them 
for  me,  and  the  price  is  no  object,  as  they  are 
to  be  a present  to  you,  my  dear.” 

Miss  Briscoe  quickly  raised  her  eyes  to  Miss 
Henson’s  face.  Had  this  handsome  woman 
really  never  fiascinaled  her  husband  in  spt'f 
And  had  Miss  Benson  never  tried  to  secure 


the  prize  for  which  she  herself  had  so  eagerly 
striven?  There  was  a flush  on  Margaret’s  face, 
and  Miss  Sadie  eyed  her  keenly;  but  after  a 
moment  the  glittering  black  orbs  drooped  in- 
voluntarily before  Margaret’s  clear  bazel  eyes. 

“1  shall  prize  them  so  highly,”  Miss  Sadie 
said,  sweetly,  “both  as  a gift  of  .Mr.  Kendal  and 
as  the  work  of  a true  artist.” 

But  once  in  Mr.  Kendal’s  room  again,  she 
stamped  her  pretty  little  foot  in  uncontrollable 
passion. 

“You  shan’t  have  that  old  maid  come  into 
your  room  any  more — 1 won’t  have  it — do  you 
hear?  I am  jealous,  you  know,”  she  continued 
softly,  when  she  saw  the  look  of  displeased 
surprise  in  his  face.  “If  I didn’t  love  you  I 
wouldn’t  be  jealous  of  you — would  I ?” 

He  answered  the  argument  with  a kiss,  and 
Miss  Sadie  returned  to  the  attack.  “Who  is 
your  friend,  anyhow?  You  say  she  has  no 
relatives,  no  friends,  earns  her  own  support,  and 
lives  here  all  alone?  H’m — I don’t  think  that 
is  strictly  respectable,  and  I don’t  know  that 
I’a  would  approve  of  my  marrying  a man  who 
was  intimately  acquainted  with  such  a person.” 

“ I am  sure,”  her  lover  cried,  in  alarm,  “ I 
mean  to  do  nothing  to  hurt  your  feelings,  but 
Miss  Benson  is  really  the  best  woman — ” 

Miss  Sadie  made  the  spring  at  him  which 
she  often  made  at  her  brother,  and  which  Mr. 
Kendal  thought  so  charming. 

“But  1 tell  you  I’m  jealous,  and  never  want 
to  hear  the  woman’s  name  again.” 

She  stood  on  tip-toe  before  him,  and  made 
playful  attempts  at  choking  him. 

After  a while  they  passed  out  through  the 
hall  together,  and  Margaret,  lonesome  and  for- 
gotten in  her  room,  came  to  her  door  as  the 
party  began  descending  the  stairs  to  the  street. 
Just  then  a gentleman  met  and  passed  them, 
looking  around  in  the  corridor  to  read  the  dif- 
ferent signs.  Without  a glance  at  him,  Mar- 
garet drew  back  into  the  room,  but  the  gentle- 
man had  caught  sight  of  her,  and  hastened  to 
her  door  before  she  could  close  it. 

“Margaret — Miss  Benson!”  he  exclaimed, 
extending  both  hands,  while  Margaret,  open- 
ing wide  the  door,  looked  searchingly  into  his 
face. 

“Philip!” 

Her  surprise  brought  the  red  blood  to  her  face, 
leaving  it  all  the  more  pale  the  next  moment. 

“And  is  this  your — your  home?”  he  asked, 
looking  around  the  room  he  had  entered. 

“.My  studio,  home — what  you  will,”  she  an- 
swered, with  an  attempt  at  firmness  and  cheer- 
fulness. 

“Oh,  Margaret,  poor  child,”  he  cried,  pity- 
ingly, “don’t  try  to  make  me  believe  you  are 
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happy  and  contented.  I saw  the  pain  and 
heartache  in  your  face  before  you  knew  who  I 
was.” 

She  had  dropped  her  head  on  her  arm,  which 
rested  on  the  table  beside  her,  and  sobljcd  like 
a tired  child.  He  laid  his  hand  on  her  soft 
hair  a moment. 

“Could  you  find  no  way  of  communicating 
with  us?  Only  two  months  ago  I heard  of  your 
father’s  death  and — and  misfortune.  W’c  were 
losing  ourselves  among  the  pyramids  of  Egypt 
when  Providence  sent  a fellow  Californian  in 
our  way,  who  spoke  of  it.  We  started  home  at 
once,  1 by  the  most  direct  route,  but  my  mother 
was  compelled  to  return  by  way  of  Paris.  The 
Lord  only  knows  what  extravagances  she  has 
been  indulging  in — spangled  dresses  .and  red 
shoes,  for  aught  1 know.” 

Margaret  smiled  as  the  image  of  Mrs.  Du- 
fresne,  grand  and  calmly  dignified,  arose  be- 
fore her. 

“As  well  Semiramis  or  Zenobia  in  frizzled 
hair  and  a Dolly  Varden.” 

“Well,  whatever  she  brings,  you  may  depend 
there  will  be  something  to  replace  this  black 
gown  of  yours.” 

“A  terribly  ugly  dress  this,  is  it  not?”  she 
asked,  bitterly.  “It  has  cost  me  many  .a  pang.” 

“You  have  had  great  trials,  but  your  friends 
should  not  have  .allowed  you  to  remain  alone 
here,  brotxiing  over  the  past  and  its  irrecovera- 
ble losses.” 

A harsh  word  arose  to  her  lips. 

“ 1 could  find  no  friend  after  poor  papa  was 
dead.  1 doubt  that  1 would  have  had  the  cour- 
age to  write  to  your  mother,  if  I had  known 
where  to  address  you.” 

“So  hard  h.as  the  world  dealt  with  you?  Ah, 
well,  mother  will  be  here  soon  noiv,  and  you 
shall  forget  all  coldness  and  unkindness.  1 am 
to  put  mother’s  own  house  in  order  for  her,  and 
I will  h.ave  to  go  to  O.akland  to-morrow,  and 
talk  my  prettiest  to  the  Elliotts,  to  induce  them 
to  give  up  the  next  two  years’  lease.  You 
know  we  were  to  have  been  absent  for  five 
years.  Then  we  must  rcfurni,sh  the  house.  1 
shall  depend  a good  deal  on  your  assistance, 
and  altogether  on  yonr  taste.  z\nd,  by  the  way, 
there  you  have  four  pretty  flower-pieces  to  deco- 
rate the  walls  of  your  boudnir.'’ 

“They  are  not  mine  any  more.  They  are 
sold.”  Her  lips  trembled,  and  he  looked  com- 
passionately into  her  white  face. 

“Yes,  it  must  be  hard  to  part  with,  for  money, 
what  has  grown  dear  to  us  and  a part  of  us  in 
its  very  cre.ation.” 

She  hid  her  f.icc  in  her  hands,  and  he  looked 
on  in  distress  a mc'mcnt,  till  he  gently  tried  to 
remove  them. 
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“Why,  Margaret,  girl,  is  there  any  other  sor- 
row in  your  heart  th.an  what  1 know  of?  Tell 
me  of  it.  You  know  you  may  confide  in  me.” 

She  brushed  the  tears  from  her  lashes. 

“There,  1 am  better  now,  and  sh.all  never 
again  be  lonesome  anti  forsaken.  1 know  you 
will  always  be  to  me  a true  friend — a kind 
brother." 

Philip  Dufresne  started. 

“Yes,”  he  said,  after  a p.ause,  “your  best 
friend,  1 hope,  always.” 


Mr.  Kendal  had  parted  with  the  brother  and 
sister  Briscoe  at  the  next  street  corner,  and  they 
pursued  their  way  home. 

“ 1 say,  Sal ” began  the  graceless  brother. 

“Shut  up,  you  imp.  My  name  is  Sadie,”  in- 
terrupted the  sister. 

“Oh,  bother!  I say,  1 had  a great  mind  to 
try  this  afternoon  how  far  the  gratitude  of  my 
prospective  brother-in-law  would  bear  stretch- 
ing. Pm  in  a tight  place,  and  the  old  man  can’t 
be  stirred  a peg.  What's  a fellow  to  do?” 

“At  any  rate,  not  to  blackmail  Mr.  Kendal," 
returned  Miss  Sadie,  indignantly. 

“Not,  at  least,  till  you  are  fairly  married  to 
him,  you  mean.  Sis.  1 am  certainly  entitled  to 
some  acknowledgment  for  the  way  1 fished  him 
up  for  you?” 

He  spoke  with  the  most  injured  air,  as  if  his 
claims  to  h.aving  captured  some  highly  valued, 
but  dangerous,  wild  animal,  hud  been  disputed. 

“ Don't  1 tell  you  you  shall  have  all  the  money 
you  want  .as  soon  as  1 am  married?  Don’t  you 
go  and  break  up  this  whole  thing  now  by  your 
greedinesss.” 

“ Greediness !”  he  rei>cated,  more  injured  than 
ever.  “ If  I had  had  as  many  rings  and  brace- 
lets and  watches  given  me  as  you,  1 wouldn’t 
talk  of  greediness  in  others,” 

But  they  made  peace  before  reaching  home, 
each  recognizing  the  necessity  of  keeping  up 
amicable  relations  with  the  other.  The  peace 
was  of  short  duration,  however.  Miss  Sadie, 
dressing  for  a drive  with  her  lover  the  next 
day,  missed  a pair  of  heavy  gold  bracelets, 
his  gift,  from  her  toilet -table.  She  stormed 
down  stairs  to  the  sitting-room,  where  young 
Dirk  held  sole  possession. 

“ My  bracelets !”  she  gasped.  ■ 

“What's  the  matter  with  them?”  he  asked, 
with  ill-assumed  indifference. 

“They’re  gone — stolen." 

“Chinaman  took  ’em?”  the  brother  sug- 
gested. 

“No,  he  didn’t,”  she  protested.  “I'll  not 
stand  this,  Dick.  1 want  my  bracelets  back." 

“Oh,  bother  your  bracelets!  Tell  the  old 
codger  t!ic  Chinaman  took  them,  and  make 
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him  bring  you  some  more.”  And,  picking  up 
his  hat,  he  left  the  house. 

Philip  Dufresne,  having  settled  matters  with 
the  lessees  of  his  mother’s  house,  h.ad  insisted 
on  Margaret's  active  assistance  in  putting  the 
same  in  order.  Upon  Mrs.  Dufresne’s  arrival 
she  took  Margaret  away  from  her  lodgings  at 
once,  much  to  the  surprise  of  Miss  Sadie  Bris- 
coe, who  heard  of  it  through  brother  Uick. 
This  young  gentleman  had  been  assiduous  in 
his  attentions  to  the  Arizonian  of  late,  and,  vis- 
iting him  almost  daily,  had  seen  and  heard  of 
the  friend  who  had  attended  so  constantly  on 
Margaret. 

“The  Dufresnes?"  Miss  Sadie  asked  between 
surprise  and  envy.  “Miss  Benson's  friends? 
WTiy,  you  said  she  had  no  friends.  The  Du- 
fresnes are  immensely  wealthy,  and  the  Philip 
Dufresne  of  whom  I know  is  a tall,  handsome, 
dark -eyed  man.  But  that  old  maid  need  not 
try  for  him.  He  could  marry  the  handsomest 
girl  in  San  Francisco.” 

“Miss  Benson  is  not  the  woman  to  ‘try  for’ 
any  man,”  .Mr.  Kendal  protested,  so  sharply 
that  Miss  Sadie  fell  from  one  surprise  into 
another.  Altogether  this  had  been  an  uncom- 
fortable interview.  The  Chinaman  had  been 
accused  of  stealing  the  bracelets,  and  duly  dis- 
charged from  service ; but  the  lover  had  failed 
to  bring  her  a new  pair  since. 

In  her  new-found  home,  all  that  tender  kind- 
ness could  suggest  was  done  to  make  Margaret 
forget  the  past  few  years  of  her  life.  In  her 
solicitude,  Mrs.  Dufresne  spared  herself  neither 
fatigue  nor  trouble,  insisting  on  visiting  thea- 
ters, concerts,  opera — places  of  amusement  to 
which  Margaret  had  long  been  a stranger. 
Philip’s  eyes  always  lighted  up  with  a strange 
flash  when  she  declared,  however,  that  to  her 
no  place  seemed  so  pleasant  as  her  present 
home — that  she  was  never  quite  happy  away 
from  it.  The  place  was  worthy  her  admiration 
— grand  old  trees  shutting  it  in  from  the  street, 
while  a terrace,  bright  with  conservatory  and 
gay-blooming  flowers,  overlooked  the  blue  lake, 
and  a smooth  lawn  sloped  down  to  the  water's 
edge. 

Mrs.  Dufresne  had  always  had  a mother’s 
fondness  for  Margaret,  and  her  affection  had 
not  changed.  But  Philip  Dufresne  would  not 
be  satisfied  with  a sister’s  love  from  the  girl. 
Margaret’s  nature  was  too  transparently  truth- 
ful to  conceal  from  Philip's  eye  the  sore  spot  in 
her  heart;  but  Philip  knew  that  time  would 
heal  what  he  hoped  had  been  only  a bruise — 
never  a wound. 

Fourth  of  July,  187-,  was  to  be  celebrated 
with  unwonted  splendor;  and  Mrs.  Dufresne 
was  not  too  fashionable  to  insist  that  they  cele- 


brate the  d.iy  by  viewing  the  procession  to  take 
place  in  San  Francisco.  Philip  was  instructed 
to  secure  a front  room  on  the  line  of  march, 
their  plan  being  to  cross  the  bay  in  the  morn- 
ing, watch  the  procession,  take  lunch,  and  re- 
turn to  Oakland  some  time  in  the  afternoon. 
To  Mrs.  Dufresne’s  chagrin,  Margaret  wore  a 
somber  black  dress  on  the  morning  of  the 
Fourth,  though,  as  Philip  had  predicted,  there 
had  been  divers  dresses  for  her  among  those 
sent  from  Paris.  Margaret’s  face  was  paler 
than  it  had  been  for  some  time. 

“Are  you  sick,  child?”  she  asked  Margaret, 
in  great  alarm.  “Had  we  better  stay  at  home?” 

But  Margaret  insisted  that  she  wore  the 
black  dress  only  because  it  would  surely  be 
cold  in  San  Francisco  on  the  Fourth  of  July; 
and  they  set  out  for  the  boat,  where  they  were 
joined  by  more  friends.  It  was  a merry  party 
that  proceeded  to  the  city  together,  and  just 
enough  to  fill  both  windows  in  the  room. 
Philip  left  the  ladies  to  themselves,  when  he 
had  seen  them  all  comfortably  seated — Mar- 
garet alone  insisting  that  she  wanted  no  seat 
by  the  window,  but  preferred  standing  behind 
Mrs.  Dufresne’s  chair,  and  looking  over  her 
shoulder.  Perhaps  it  was  as  well  that  Philip 
had  left  the  room — Margaret  could  not  have 
hidden  from  his  keen  eyes  the  tears  that 
coursed  slowly  down  her  cheeks  and  fell  on 
the  bouquet  of  white  roses  she  held  in  her 
hand.  Shout  after  shout  went  up  from  the 
street,  as  the  long,  showy  train  passed  by; 
band  after  band  clashed  out  its  music — loud 
martial  strains,  or  gay  rollicking  airs.  To 
Margaret  alone  the  music  was  playing  only 
dead-marches  and  funeral-hymns;  for  she 
was  burying  her  dead  to-day — deep  out  of 
sight — for  ever  and  for  aye.  And  as  her  tears 
fell  faster,  the  white  roses  in  her  hand  drooped 
and  withered,  as  her  head  was  bent  over  them, 
for  she  had  decreed  that  the  sorrow  and  the 
tears  should  be  buried  with  them  to-day,  where 
eye  nor  memory  could  ever  rest  on  them  again. 

Strangely  enough,  on  the  boat,  homeward 
bound,  Philip’s  eye  fell  first  of  all  on  the  white 
roses  in  her  hand.  They  were  out  on  the 
guards  together,  and  he  was  trying  to  shelter 
her  from  the  cold  wind  that  blew  on  the  bay. 

“What  a sorry  bouquet  to  carry  to  Oakland,” 
he  suggested. 

“It  is  not  going  there.  I was  only  waiting 
to  reach  the  middle  of  the  bay,  so  that  it  would 
not  drift  back  to  San  Francisco.”  And,  turn- 
ing, she  flung  the  flowers  into  the  water. 

“Let  us  go  in,"  she  said;  and  she  laid  her 
hand  on  his  arm,  with  a touch  that  thrilled  him 
strangely,  when  he  looked  hastily  into  her  smil- 
ing fece. 
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The  cold  wind  that  blew  on  the  bay  did  not 
reach  the  shore.  The  closing  day  was  warm 
and  balmy  in  beautiful  Oakland,  and  Margaret 
came  to  the  dinner-  table  in  white,  with  scarlet 
flowers  at  her  throat  and  in  her  hair.  Mrs. 
Dufresne  was  delighted  with  this  change  from 
her  morning’s  costume,  and  Philip's  eyes  spoke 
volumes  of  thanks.  After  dinner,  when  she 
had  sung  Mrs.  Dufresne’s  favorite  airs,  Marga- 
ret passed  quietly  out  to  the  moonlit  veranda, 
and  Philip  was  soon  by  her  side. 

“Will  you  walk  with  me?”  he  asked.  And 
she  silently  laid  her  hand  on  his  arm. 

The  lake  beneath  them  glittered  in  the  moon- 
light, the  air  was  heavy  with  the  odor  of  jas- 
mine and  heliotrope;  from  the  open  windows 
floated  the  soft  strains  that  Mrs.  Dufresne  was 
calling  forth  from  the  grand  piano,  and  all 
around  seemed  harmony  and  peace. 

Philip’s  step  grew  slower. 

“Margaret,  you  will  give  me  my  answer  now 
— this  night.” 

She  bent  her  head,  but  the  moonlight  be- 
trayed the  flush  on  her  face; 

“And  it  is — yes  1” 

She  did  not  release  the  trembling  Jiand  he 
had  seized,  and  he  drew  her  to  his  bosom  and 
held  her  in  a close  embrace. 

“My  darling,”  he  murmured,  “it  was  so  long 
to  wait.” 

“You  knew  my  heart,  Philip,”  she  answered 
softly. 

“As  true  and  faithful  a heart  as  ever  beat  in 
woman’s  breast,”  he  said,  earnestly.  Then 
he  drew  her  into  the  house.  He  knew  how  his 
mother  longed  to  clasp  her  to  her  breast  as  her 
daughter. 

Days  of  busy  preparation  followed  for  Mrs. 
Dufresne,  who  often  declared,  in  comic  despair, 
that  she  must  apprentice  her  son  to  some  trade 
in  San  Francisco  to  keep  him  away  from  under 
her  feet  in  Oakland. 

Margaret  did  not  forget  her  old  friend,  Mrs. 
Ward;  many  a lovely  bouquet  of  Oakland 
flowers  graced  her  center-table.  Mr.  Kendal 
was  married,  and  young  Mrs.  Kendal,  in  answer 
to  a protest  against  her  extravagance,  had  said 
that,  “as  she  had  married  the  old  fellow  for  his 
money,  she  wanted  the  pleasure  of  spending  it.” 

Philip  Dufresne  had  always  liked  the  honest- 
hearted  miner,  and  did  not  lose  sight  of  him 
altogether.  Soon  after  his  own  quiet  wedding 
he  brought  distressing  news  to  Margaret  about 
their  old  friend.  He  was  greatly  harassed  in 
mind  and  pocket  by  the  pranks  of  his  worthless 
brother-in-law,  for  the  young  gentleman  had 
carried  his  operations  into  strange  territory  after 
appropriating  as  much  of  his  father’s  funds  as 
he  could  lay  hands  on.  Strangers  were  not  as 


lenient  as  his  father  and  his  brother-in-law,  and 
it  required  large  sums  to  cover  the  boy’s  crimi- 
nal acts  and  save  the  family  from  disgrace. 
Mr.  Kendal  looked  disheartened,  Philip  said, 
and  had  declared  that  a hundred  such  mines  as 
the  Kendal  Con.  could  not  keep  his  wife  and 
her  brother  in  pocket-money. 

Sitting  by  the  window  one  bright  summer 
morning  gazing  idly  down  the  well-kept  walk, 
Margaret  was  startled  to  see  their  old  friend 
enter  the  gate.  She  hastened  out  to  meet  him, 
extending  both  her  hands.  He  looked  so  forlorn 
and  wretched  that  it  made  her  heart  ache. 

“Welcome,  Mr.  Kendal!”  she  cried  cordially, 
and  at  the  sound  of  her  voice  he  looked  wist- 
fully up  into  her  face. 

“Oh,  Margaret — Miss  Benson — Mrs.  Du- 
fresne— what  a blind  fool  1 have  been!  I de- 
serve all  my  trials.  I am  not  fit  to  be  a white 
man — Pm  worse  than  an  Indian.” 

She  smiled  in  spite  of  herself  at  his  favorite 
form  of  self-revilement ; but  she  brought  him 
into  the  parlor  and  seated  him  by  the  window, 
speaking  to  him  cheerfully  to  dispel  his  gloom. 

“It’s  no  use,”  he  said;  “I  have  come  to  bid 
you  good-bye.  You  are  the  only  friends  I ever 
had  here — you  and  your  husband.” 

He  was  going  back  to  Arizona,  he  went  on 
to  say,  for  he  was  almost  beggared,  and  was  of 
no  more  use  to  himself  or  his  young  wife.  With 
empty  hands  he  would  never  return  to  her,  for 
there  were  only’slights  and  reproaches  for  him 
in  his  own  home,  though  his  fortune  had  been 
sacrificed  to  gratify  his  wife’s  whims  and  save 
her  brother  from  prison.  His  fingers  strayed 
nervously  through  his  grizzled  hair,  while  he 
spoke,  and  idly  plucked  at  the  tangled  beard, 
and  altogether  he  was  the  picture  of  a man 
who  saw'  only  desolation  and  a waste  before 
him,  where  he  had  spent  his  life’s  best  strength 
to  build  him  up  a blooming  Eden. 

Looking  upon  him,  a great  pity  flooded  all 
the  woman’s  heart,  and  she  knelt  beside  him 
and  held  the  poor  awkward  hands  in  her  own, 
speaking  words  of  comfort  and  sympathy  that 
filled  the  man’s  soul  with  peace,  made  him  feel 
fresh  hope,  and  called  back  something  of  his 
old  energy. 

Margaret  would  fain  have  detained  him  till 
her  husband  came,  but  Mr.  Kendal  said  he 
would  bid  him  good-bye  at  his  office,  and, 
softened  and  cheered,  he  went  out  from  her 
presence. 

Months  later,  Philip  laid  his  arm  tenderly 
around  his  wife’s  shoulder,  and  bade  her  read 
a paragraph  he  had  marked  in  the  paper ; 

"The  body  of  a man  supposed  to  be  the  once  famous 
Mr.  Kendal,  the  discoverer  of  the  mine  known  by  his 
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name,  was  found  on  the  Gila  Desert,  some  ten  cLiys 
after  a severe  sand-storm  had  been  rapin^j  there.  The 
theory  is  that  he  had  been  la}K>ring  under  an  alxTration 
of  the  brain,  consequent  upon  great  disappointment  in 
fintling  mines  he  had  n>eani  to  relocate  uiken  up  by 
other  parlies — otherwise  he  would  not  have  started 
across  the  desert  without  other  water  supply  than  a 
small  canteen,  which  w.ts  found  by  his  si^e  empty.” 


Margaret’s  head  sank  on  her  husband’s  shoul- 
der, and  he  turned  to  kiss  away  the  tears  that 
hung  on  her  dark  lashes. 

“O  faithful  heart!”  he  said;  “most  tender 
of  women  and  truest  of  wives  — I thank  God 
that  you  are  mine.” 

JosKPHiNE  Clifford. 


A DEAD  RIVER. 

1 plowed  in  my  fields  in  November, 

For  the  rain,  like  a dream,  came  at  night. 

And  lo ! where  none  could  remember, 

Deep  buried  and  hidden  from  sight, 

I uncovered  the  bed  of  a river 

That  laughed  like  a maid  in  the  sun 
Ere  its  heart -beats  were  silent  forever 
And  its  musical  life-stream  had  run. 

I sit  in  my  cheerless  November, 

And  the  past,  like  a dream,  comes  at  night. 

And  lo!  where  none  can  remember, 

So  deep  is  it  hidden  from  sight, 

1 uncover  my  grief  for  a maiden 
Who  laughed,  river-like,  in  the  sun 
Ere  her  heart -beats  were  hushed  in  my  Aidenn 
And  her  musical  lifc-stre.am  had  run. 

Cn.‘^s.  H.  Phelps. 


CLIMATIC  STUDIES  IN  SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA. 


It  seems  to  be  a fact  that  misapprehension 
of  the  peculiarities  of  cliimate  and  of  the  agri- 
cultural capacities  of  Southern  California  is 
more  marked  among  the  people  of  the  upper 
portion  of  the  Slate  than  among  residents  of 
the  East.  Odd  as  the  fact  may  seem,  there  is 
yet  a certain  reason  for  it.  To  the  inhabil.ant 
of  the  Eastern  States,  Southern  California  is 
simply  a new  region,  where,  he  has  heard,  his 
harsh  winters  are  unknown,  and  where  the 
orange  flourishes  as  in  its  native  home.  When 
he  rc.ads  of  it,  it  is  the  account  of  men  who 
have  gone  with  eyes  free  from  any  preexisting 
prejudice,  and  have  told  what  they  saw.  Of 
the  people  of  Northern  California,  however, 
comparatively  few  have  ever  visited  the  south- 
ern portion  of  the  State,  while  they  have  learn- 
ed just  enough  of  the  climatic  peculiarities  of 
the  coast  to  know  the  general  law  that  rainfall 
diminishes  .as  you  go  south ; and  observing  that 


the  average  annual  rainfall  of  Sacramento  is 
eighteen  inches,  while  ih.at  of  Stockton,  upon 
the  south,  is  sixteen  and  eight -tenths  inches, 
and  that  in  the  Tulare  countiy,  which  is  still  far- 
ther to  the  south,  it  has  decreased  to  only  six 
and  a half  inches,  they  reason  that  as  what  is  dis- 
tinctively known  as  Southern  California  lies  yet 
beyond  those  lands  of  steadily  failing  moisture, 
it  must  be  still  more  arid.  They  have  not  stop- 
ped to  inquire  whether  there  may  not  be  other 
influences  at  work  ch.anging  or  suspending  the 
action  of  the  law. 

For  a proper  understanding  of  the  climate  of 
Southern  California,  it  is  essential  that  the  gen- 
eral climatic  laws  of  the  whole  State  should  l>c 
studied.  The  most  strongly  marked  feature  in 
the  physical  geography  of  California,  and  the 
one  which  at  once  catches  the  eye  of  the  ob- 
servant tr.avelcr,  is  the  fact  that  its  mountains, 
for  hundreds  of  miles,  run  parallel  with  the 
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coast,  and  that  there  are  two  of  these  great 
chains,  one  rising  abruptly  almost  from  the  sea- 
line,  like  a long  wall,  with  only  here  and  there 
a shallow  coast  valley,  as  at  Santa  Cruz,  lying 
outside  of  the  range  and  facing  directly  upon 
the  ocean.  This  is  known  as  the  Coast  Range. 
The  other  is  the  great  uplifted  crest  of  the  Si- 
erra Nev.ada,  which,  for  hundreds  of  miles,  in 
unbroken  chain,  forms  the  horizon  line  upon 
the  east,  crossed  only,  at  long  distances,  by 
some  rugged  pass,  leading  to  the  interior  basin 
of  the  continent. 

This  range,  with  its  great  altitude,  its  heavy 
snows,  and  its  immense  condensing  power,  is 
the  source  of  all  the  important  rivers  of  Califor- 
nia. From  it  come  the  Sacramento  and  San 
Joaquin,  with  their  tributaries,  and  in  Southern 
California,  the  Los  Angeles,  the  San  G.abriel, 
and  the  Santa  Ana. 

These  two  ranges  of  mountains  divide  the 
lands  of  the  State  into  two  classes  of  widely 
different  climatic  features — the  humid  coast 
valleys,  lying  outside  of  the  Coast  Range,  fac- 
ing upon  the  ocean,  and  marked  by  a compara- 
tively great  precipitation  of  moisture  and  slight 
evaporation ; .and  the  more  arid  interior  v.alleys, 
lying  between  the  two  ranges,  and  characterized 
by  just  the  reverse — a light  rainfall  and  an  ex- 
cessive evaporation. 

The  great  interior  basin  of  California,  the 
S.acramento  and  San  Joaquin,  together  with 
several  smaller  valleys,  as  the  .S.anta  Clara  and 
Napa,  formed  by  a local  splitting  of  the  coast 
mountains  into  two  ranges,  drains  outward  to 
the  ocean  through  the  gap  which  forms  the  inlet 
to  San  Fr.ancisco  B.ay,  while  through  the  same 
gap  flows  back  the  cool  air  current  which  gives 
the  daily  sea-breeze  to  these  valleys. 

The  winter  rain -current,  which  is  a south- 
westerly wind  blowing  in  from  the  sea,  has  to 
cross  this  Coast  Range  before  it  can  reach  and 
water  the  dry  interior  valleys.  According  to  a 
well  known  law,  it  parts  with  much  of  its  moist- 
ure in  climbing  the  elevation,  giving  a clim,ate 
upon  the  ocean  face  of  the  range  damp  and 
foggy — home  of  the  redwood  and  the  fern,  both 
of  which  are  types  of  vegetation  flourishing 
only  in  a comparatively  humid  atmosphere. 
After  crossing  this  range,  the  rain-current,  thus 
deprived  of  a large  portion  of  its  moisture, 
passes  on  to  give  a lighter  rainfall  upon  the 
level  plains  of  the  interior,  until  it  re.iches  the 
tall  line  of  the  Sierra,  where,  with  the  cold  of  a 
still  greater  elevation,  the  remaining  moisture 
is  wrung  out  of  the  clouds,  giving  precipitation 
largely  in  excess  of  that  which  fell  in  the  val- 
leys ; and  again  we  find  forests  of  dense  growth, 
yet  of  a type  that  does  not,  like  the  redwood, 
need  the  constant  humidity  of  the  ocean  air. 


which,  after  the  winter  rains  have  ceased,  rolls 
in  a daily  fog  to  the  seaward  face  of  the  Coast 
Range.  How  thoroughly  the  .Sierra  has  accom- 
plished the  remaining  work  of  condensation  is 
shown  in  the  almost  hopeless  aridity  of  the 
plains  lying  eastward  from  its  base,  and  to 
which  the  now  desiccated  rain-wind  next  passes. 

This  winter  rain -current  in  its  sweep  inhand 
passes  over  the  crest  of  the  Coast  Range  in  a 
more  or  less  continuous  sheet ; yet,  like  a vast 
.aerial  river,  which  it  is,  it  .avails  itself  of  every 
break  and  depression  of  the  range  to  pour 
through  in  still  denser  volume.  And  it  is  oppo- 
site these  breaks  and  depressions  of  the  range 
that  we  find  the  line  of  greatest  rainfall  in  the 
interior  valleys,  as  the  lower  .and  more  humid 
portion  of  the  current  has  at  these  points  been 
able  to  reach  the  interior  without  h.aving  its 
moisture  wrung  out  in  crossing  the  range.  It  is 
in  this  way  that  the  Sacramento  country,  with 
its  river-valley  leading  out  to  the  ocean  through 
that  break  in  the  Coast  Range  which  forms 
the  entrance  to  San  Francisco  harbor,  has  a 
greater  rainfall  and  a more  humid  climate  than 
the  plains  which  lie  behind  the  range.  Who- 
ever has  stood  and  watched  the  evening  fog  roll 
in  at  the  Golden  G.ate,  seeking,  like  a river 
flood,  first  the  lower  level  of  the  water-ways, 
and  then  the  broken  passes  in  the  hills,  will 
readily  understand  how  the  south-east  currents 
of  the  winter  obey  the  same  general  law. 

The  comp.aratively  great  rainfall  of  the  coun- 
try north  of  the  Sacramento,  as  contrasted  with 
the  plains  upon  the  south  in  the  San  Joaquin 
and  Tulare  country,  is  to  be  attributed  to  the 
same  cause;  for  while  the  main  volume  of  the 
rain -current  entering  through  the  break  and 
the  adjacent  depressions  of  the  range  west  of 
San  Francisco  liay,  and  then,  following  the 
water-level  b.ack  to  S.acramento,  keeps  on  with 
its  original  north -e,asterly  sweep  to  the  section 
north  and  east  of  the  river,  any  portion  of  the 
current  seeking  to  turn  .aside  to  the  level  plains 
upon  the  south  must  double  back  upon  itself, 
and  struggle  against  the  drier  portion  of  the 
same  south-west  wind,  which  has,  in  the  gen- 
eral sweep,  after  losing  a large  portion  of  its 
moisture  in  crossing,  forced  its  way  over  the 
higher  line  of  the  same  Coast  Range  south  of 
San  Francisco,  and  passed  on  directly  inland. 
Hence  the  rainfall  of  the  country  north  .and 
east  of  Sacramento  increases,  while  upon  the 
South,  although  the  land  drains  by  the  same 
outlet  to  the  sea,  it  steadily  diminishes. 

The  working  of  the  same  law  may  be  seen, 
although  upon  a more  limited  scale,  in  the 
smaller  valleys  which  surround  and  drain  into 
San  Francisco  Hay.  Napa  Valley,  lying  upon 
the  north,  with  its  mouth  opening  at  an  acute 
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angle  toward  the  incoming  rain -current  of  the 
Golden  Gate,  hardly  knows  what  it  is  to  have 
a failure  of  crops  through  lack  of  moisture ; 
while  Santa  Clara  Valley,  upon  the  south,  and 
opening  out  toward  the  north,  rather  in  the  di- 
rection toward  which  the  rain-current  is  going 
than  toward  that  from  which  it  is  coming,  has 
a much  lighter  rainfall,  and  suffers  from  drought 
more  frequently.  The  lower  and  moister  stra- 
tum of  the  rain-current,  entering  at  the  Golden 
Gate,  in  order  to  reach  the  Santa  Clara  Valley 
would  have  to  double  back  upon  itself,  and  bat- 
tle with  the  direct  current  from  the  south,  which, 
after  parting  with  enough  of  its  moisture  to 
water  the  Santa  Cruz  country,  has  already 
forced  itself,  a partly  desiccated  wind,  over  the 
mountains  of  the  Coast  Range  through  what  is 
known  as  the  Santa  Cruz  Gap. 

The  influence  of  the  Coast  Range  upon  the 
climate  of  the  interior  valleys  is  felt  in  still  an- 
other way : by  obstructing  the  inward  flow  of  the 
daily  sea-breeze,  with  its  moister  air,  its  lower 
temperature,  and  the  frequent  night  fogs,  evap- 
oration in  these  valleys  goes  on  with  scarcely  a 
check  the  moment  the  rains  are  over,  and  so 
the  water  that  does  fall  is  more  quickly  dried  up. 

The  direction  of  the  two  ranges,  the  Coast 
and  the  Sierra,  also  has  its  influence,  and  that 
far  from  a favorable  one,  upon  the  climate  of 
these  valleys ; for  by  their  course  from  north  to 
south  they  leave  the  country  open  to  the  full 
sweep,  both  winter  and  summer,  of  the  harsh, 
dry  north  wind,  while  the  chill  which  comes 
with  this  wind  in  winter  retards  and  checks 
vegetation  during  the  first  three  months  of  the 
rainy  season,  and  to  that  extent  practically 
shortens  what  might  otherwise  be  the  season 
of  most  rapid  growth. 

If  one  were  asked  how  the  physical  features 
of  California  might  be  changed  to  give  a moister 
and  more  productive  climate  to  the  interior  val- 
leys, he  would  probably  reply ; 

{ I .)  Drop  the  Coast  Range  of  moutains  down 
until  it  is  practically  obliterated.  By  doing  this 
the  great  winter  rain-current  would  be  no  longer 
obstructed  in  its  landward  flow,  neither  would 
it  be  robbed  of  a portion  of  its  moisture,  as  now, 
before  it  had  fairly  left  the  coast  line,  and  so 
precipitation  would  be  increased.  Also,  with 
this  barrier  removed  the  ocean  fogs  would  no 
longer  be  walled  out,  but  would  pass  inward 
over  the  land,  and  add  their  portion  of  moist- 
ure, while  by  giving  the  humid  ocean  air  ready 
access,  in  the  shape  of  these  fogs  and  the  damp, 
cool  daily  sea-breeze,  evaporation  would  be 
checked,  and  a dry,  hot  air  no  longer  greedily 
suck  up  the  surface  moisture  of  the  soil. 

(2.)  Keep  up  the  elevation  of  the  Sierra,  but 
bring  it  slightly  nearer  to  the  coast,  so  that  it 


may  condense  all  the  moisture  possible  from 
the  rain-currents,  and  its  melting  snows  and  its 
rivers  may  be  available  for  irrigating  the  plains 
lying  between  it  and  the  ocean. 

(3.)  Wall  the  land  in  upon  the  north-west 
with  mountains,  so  as  to  shelter  it  from  the  dic- 
ing winds  that  now  sweep  over  it,  in  winter 
checking. and  retarding,  by  their  chill,  the  growth 
of  vegetation,  and  in  summer  parching  it  up  and 
blasting  the  tender  grain. 

(4.)  If,  in  addition  to  these  changes,  the  win- 
ter could  be  made  slightly  warmer,  so  that  veg- 
etation should  not  be  retarded  by  the  cold, 
then  the  whole  duration  of  the  rainy  season 
would  be  a period  of  growth,  and  so  the  season 
practically  lengthened. 

In  making  the  reply  thus  itemized  under  these 
four  sections,  one  would  be  describing  exactly 
wh.at  has  taken  place  in  Southern  California. 

Out  of  the  broken  confusion  of  the  Tehach- 
ape  and  Tejon  Mountains,  where  the  Sierra 
and  the  Coast  Ranges  seem  to  become  inex- 
tricably entangled,  the  Sierra  at  length  emerges, 
and,  skirting  the  Mojave  Desert  upon  the  west, 
turns  eastward  under  the  local  name  of  the 
Sierra  Madre  as  the  northern  wall  of  the  Los 
Angeles  and  San  Bernardino  country;  then 
turning  again  southward  along  the  western  rim 
of  the  Colorado  Desert,  goes  on  to  form  the 
backbone  of  the  peninsula  of  Lower  California. 
A stray  fragment  of  the  Coast  Range  rises 
again  for  a while,  under  the  name  of  the  Santa 
Monica  Mountains;  joins  the  dividing  ridge 
between  the  westerly  plains  of  the  Los  Angeles 
country  and  the  San  Fernando  Valley ; breaks 
down  entirely  where  the  San  Fernando  Valley 
opens  into  the  Los  Angeles,  giving  outlet  to  the 
Los  Angeles  River ; then  rises  as  a low,  irregu- 
lar range  of  hills  between  Los  Angeles  and  the 
San  Gabriel  country — hills  having  an  elevation 
of  only  two  or  three  hundred  feet ; breaks  down 
again  completely  after  a few  miles,  where  the 
broad  valley  of  the  San  Gabriel  comes  out  from 
the  Sierra,  irrigating  with  its  waters  the  fertile, 
low-lying  lands  of  El  Monte  and  Los  Nietos; 
then  the  hills  rise  again  as  a broken  range, 
gradually  attaining  to  a hight  in  scattered  peaks 
of  one  or  tw-o  thousand  feet,  but  tom  asunder 
where  the  Santa  Ana,  coming  from  its  source  in 
the  San  Bernardino  portion  of  the  .Sierra,  and 
watering  upon  its  way  the  San  Bernardino  and 
Riverside  countries,  bursts  through  to  the  lands 
of  Santa  Ana  and  Anaheim  and  the  coast  plain, 
and  on  to  the  sea.  Beyond,  this  broken,  wander- 
ing remnant  of  the  Coast  Range  becomes  again, 
but  this  time  hopelessly,  entangled  with  and 
lost  in  the  Sierra.  This  breaking  down  of  the 
Coast  Range  throws  the  whole  valley  system  of 
Southern  California,  known  collectively  as  the 
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Los  Angeles  country,  open  to  the  sea,  making 
it  practically  a vast  system  of  coast  valleys, 
with  the  Sierra  as  a background ; and  it  is  to  be 
classed  with  the  Humboldt  and  Santa  Cruz 
countries  in  climate,  but  from  the  sheltering 
mountains  and  the  more  southern  latitude  mild- 
er in  temperature,  and  in  extent  upon  an  infinite- 
ly larger  scale.  About  three  thousand  square 
miles  of  level  valley  land  open  out  to  the  sea  at 
this  point.  The  sharp  trend  eastward  of  the 
coast  line  south  of  Point  Conception  also  brings 
the  sea  nearer  to  the  Sierra,  making  its  influence 
more  felt,  while  the  deflection  of  the  Sierra 
from  a north  and  south  direction  to  almost  due 
east  turns  it  into  a huge  barrier,  raised  directly 
across  the  path  of  the  cold  north  wind,  which 
sweeps  the  upper  portion  of  the  State.  Under 
the  shelter  of  its  peaks,  ranging  in  elevation 
from  six  to  eleven  thousand  feet,  these  southern 
valleys  nestle,  looking  from  the  snow-clad  crests 
above  them  out  toward  the  warm  southern  sea. 

There  is  something  about  the  coast  south  of 
Point  Conception  which  reminds  me  always  of 
that  land  of  the  Lotus-eaters, 

"W'herein  it  always  seemed  afternoon 

something  in  the  smoother  heaving  of  the 
waters,  the  softer  sky,  the  milder  breezes,  and 
the  dreamy  haze  that  lingers  tenderly  about  the 
dim  outline  of  the  distant  mountains. 

I well  recollect  my  first  trip  down  the  coast ; 
it  was  upon  the  Orizaba,  thirteen  years  ago. 
We  left  San  Francisco,  sailing  out  into  the  fog 
and  the  cold  north-west  wind  that  whistled 
drearily  through  the  rigging  as  we  turned  south- 
ward. All  day  it  chased  after  us,  as,  with  over- 
coats tightly  buttoned,  we  shivered  about  the 
decks.  All  night  it  drove  us  on.  The  next  day, 
about  noon,  we  rounded  the  lighthouse  and 
fog-bell  of  Point  Conception.  It  was  like  the 
transformation  scene  in  an  Oriental  tale  of 
magic.  Almost  in  a steamer’s  length  we  had 
passed  from  the  fog-bank  into  sunshine.  The 
cold  wind  died  away.  The  rough  tossing  of  the 
ship  changed  to  a gentle  rocking  upon  the 
glassy  swell.  And  hour  after  hour  we  coasted 
along  a shore,  such  as  those  tired  wanderers 
drew  nigh  who  sailed  on  and  on  in  the  hush  of 
the  afternoon  toward  the  “hollow  Lotus-land.” 
And  then,  just  at  daybreak  the  next  morning, 
we  rounded  a high  headland,  and  all  one  dreamy 
forenoon  lay  at  anchor  in  the  roadstead  of  San 
Pedro,  gently  rocking  upon  the  lazy  swell  that 
rolled  slowly  in  from  the  south. 

I have  never  forgotten  the  picture.  Hour 
after  hour  I lay  watching  the  green  of  hill  and 
plain,  stretching  away  league  upon  league  to 
the  great  white  line  of  the  Sierra ; watching  the 
green  of  the  long,  heaving  billows  rolling  in 


from  the  southern  seas ; watching  the  gulls  idly 
circling  about  the  ship;  gazing  down  through 
the  transparent  waters  at  the  strands  of  trailing 
seaweed  waving  gently  about  the  keel,  and  at 
the  fish  Lazily  basking  amid  the  floating  leaves. 
And  over  all,  though  it  was  only  January,  a 
glow  and  a glory  of  sunshine,  such  as  north- 
lands  may  dream  of,  but  never  know. 

The  exemption  of  Southern  California  from 
the  working  of  the  general  law  of  a continu- 
ously diminishing  rainfall,  and  an  even  more 
arid  climate  as  you  go  south,  lies  in  the  fact 
that  it  is  essentially  a coast  country,  and  not  a 
continuation  of  the  San  Joaquin  and  Tulare 
Valleys.  The  mountains  which  shut  those  val- 
leys off  from  the  sea  are,  as  already  shown, 
broken  down  and  lost  in  Southern  California. 
The  tendency  to  a reversion  to  the  interior  type 
is  seen,  however,  in  the  San  Fernando  Valley, 
which  is  partly  shut  off  from  the  ocean  by  the 
Santa  Monica  Mountains,  belonging  to  the 
coast  system.  The  tendency  is  seen  only  by  a 
comparison  with  the  great  open  valley  system, 
which  is  not  so  shut  off.  Even  in  the  San  Fer- 
nando Valley  the  elevation  of  the  Coast  Range 
is  so  slight,  and  the  breaks  so  open,  that  the 
only  result  is  to  shelter  it  partially  from  the  fogs 
and  give  a somewhat  drier  air  and  higher  sum- 
mer temperature.  The  shelter  is  only  enough 
to  make  this  valley  the  most  noted  wheat  region 
of  Southern  California;  not  enough  to  rank  it 
with  the  parched  and  unreliable  San  Joaquin 
and  Tulare  plains. 

The  Mojave  Desert  may  be  looked  upon,  not 
as  the  geological,  but  as  the  climatic,  southern 
continuation  of  the  great  interior  valley  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

The  following  tables,  giving  the  temperature 
and  humidity,  month  by  month,  of  Sacramento 
and  Los  Angeles,  are  compiled  from  the  last 
published  annual  report  of  the  United  States 
Signal  Service : 

MEAN  TEMPERATURE  FOR  EACH  MONTH,  FROM  JULY, 
1877,  TO  JUNE,  1878. 

MtfHth.  Siicramente.  Las  Angeles. 


D«i;rc€i. 

Dejjrec.'i. 

Julv 

75-7 

7X.I 

August 

70.1 

September. 

69.3 

Ocio^ier 

83-4 

Noverntier 

6a.  I 

Uecember 

47-8 

55-3 

January 

49-0 

54- 1 

!■  ebruary 

54-6 

March 

56.5 

55-8 

April 

58.0 

Mav 

6a.o 

June 

73  0 

64.7 

Number  of  days  at  Sacramento  with  temj>er- 
ature  above  90°,  55  ; highest  temperature  re- 
corded, 103”. 
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Number  of  days  at  Los  Angeles  with  tem- 
perature above  90”’,  4;  highest  temperature  re- 
corded, 93°. 


HUMIDITY. 


Aft^nik. 

SacmfftfHto. 

I.0S  AngirUs. 

July 

43  0 

61.8 

Au^-st 

64.5 

SeptemlxT 

43  0 

62.1 

Oclol>f*r 

490 

67.4 

November 

46.5 

l)cccml>cr. 

74  0 

56.4 

Januarv 

7Q.O 

61.0 

February 

69.3 

March 

74  0 

727 

April 

6q.8 

junc 

53- 0 

72.0 

Annual  mean.. 

61.3 

64  s 

AVERAGE  ANNUAI.  RAINFAI.U 

Sacmmenlo.  18  inches ; Stockton,  16.8  inches  ; south 
end  of  S-Tn  Joaquin  \'alley,  6.5  inches  (these  tliree  meas- 
ttrements  .are  taken  from  the  official  report  of  the  State 
Engineer,  1880);  Los  Angeles,  17.97  inches  {average 
for  the  last  eight  years,  as  shown  by  rain-ginage  kept  by 
Mr.  Ducommun,  at  Iajs  Angeles). 

A comparison  of  the  foregoing  tables  shows 
Los  Angeles  to  possess,  as  contrasted  with  Sac- 
ramento, an  atmosphere  warmer  and  drier  in 
winter,  and  cooler  and  moister  in  summer,  while 
the  table  of  precipitation  shows  the  average 
annual  rainfall  of  eighteen  inches  at  Sacra- 
mento diminishing  as  you  go  south,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  law  already  mentioned,  to  16.8  at 
Stockton,  and  in  the  Tulare  .and  Kern  V.alleys, 
still  farther  south,  to  only  6.5  inches.  Yet  at 
Los  Angeles,  in  Southern  California,  it  has  sud- 
denly risen  again  to  17.97  inches,  almost  the 
same  as  at  Sacramento.  The  cause  of  this  has 
already  been  explained  in  the  first  part  of  this 
article. 

The  warmer  winter  in  Southern  California, 
as  compared  with  the  more  northern  portion  of 
the  State,  and  the  greater  exemption  from  cold, 
drying  winds,  make  this  amount  practically 
etpiivalent  to  a larger  rainfall  in  Upper  Cali- 
fornia, as  vegetation  is  not  so  much  retarded 
by  the  cold  of  December  and  January,  but  the 
whole  of  the  winter  becomes  a growing  season. 
The  growing  season  is  also  prolonged  by  the 
fogs  and  humidity  of  a late,  cool  spring.  The 
heat  of  summer  sets  in  late.  The  season  is 
several  weeks  behind  that  at  Sacramento.  .Al- 
most nightly,  until  July,  a heavy  fog  rolls  in, 
wrapping  the  more  open  portions  of  the  coun- 
try in  a cloud  of  mist — at  times  almost  a driz- 
zling rain — which  does  not  lift  until  several 
hours  after  sunrise. 

T^le  daily  sea-breeze,  only  slightly  obstructed 
by  the  low  fragments  of  the  Coast  Range,  finds 
its  way  to  all  portions  of  the  system  of  valleys. 


saving  them  from  the  excessive  temperature 
and  the  rapid  evaporation  of  the  Sacramento 
and  San  Joaquin  country.  Winter  flannels  are 
only  changed  to  a lighter  summer  flannel.  In 
eleven  years  of  residence  at  Los  Angeles  I doubt 
if  1 have  worn  a linen  coat  upon  an  aver.age 
five  days  a year ; many  years  1 have  never  had 
one  on  at  all. 

Another  factor  enters  into  the  problem  of  the 
climate  of  Southern  California.  The  influence 
of  the  Sonora  summer’s  rain  current  is  sensibly 
felt  everywhere  south  of  the  Tehachape  Mount- 
ains. 

Rains  are  common  in  all  the  mountains  of 
Southern  California  during  the  summer  months, 
with  a moist,  cloudy  air  in  the  valleys.  Three 
seasons  in  eleven  years  I have  seen  heavy  rains 
of  several  hours  duration,  extending  all  over 
the  valleys,  in  July  and  August.  During  these 
months  of  every  year  thunder-storms  with  often 
vivid  lightning  can  be  seen,  sometimes  daily, 
following  along  the  line  of  the  mountain  chains. 
These  summer  rains  help  in  a me.Tsure  to  keep 
up  the  volume  of  water  in  the  rivers  for  irriga- 
tion, while  all  over  the  valleys  the  moist  air 
which  the  rain  current  brings  is  instrumental 
in  materially  checking  evaporation.  The  sum- 
mer has  little  of  the  harsh  dryness  of  the  cli- 
mate in  the  northern  portion  of  the  State.  The 
humidity  of  the  atmosphere  is  shown  by  the 
great  fleecy  cumuli,  which  float  slowly  across 
the  sky  like  the  summer  clouds  of  the  Eastern 
States,  and  by  a peculiar  softness  of  air  resem- 
bling much  the  balmy  mildness  of  the  Medi- 
terranean. 

This  soft,  moist  air  admits  of  the  raising  of 
one  product  not  elsewhere  extensively  culti- 
vated in  California.  Here,  as  in  the  .Mississippi 
Slates,  corn  is  the  staple  crop,  its  broad,  green 
le.Tves  luxuriating  in  the  warm  air  in  which  it 
delights.  So  the  rank  growth,  and  the  rich, 
juicy  green  of  the  orange  and  fig  leaves,  show 
the  mildness  and  the  humidity  of  a climate 
which  to  them  is  home. 

The  drainage  from  the  watershed  of  the 
Sierra,  which  stands  as  a huge  background  to 
the  whole  system  of  valleys,  affords  an  un- 
usually abundant  supply  of  water  for  the  pur- 
poses of  .agriculture.  Over  much  of  the  land 
a double  crop  is  raised — small  grain  without  ir- 
rigation in  winter,  com  by  irrigation  in  summer, 
licsidcs  the  three  principal  rivers  rising  from 
the  .Sierra— -the  Los  Angeles,  the  S.an  Gabriel, 
and  the  Santa  Ana — each  cai'ion  for  a hundred 
miles  gives  its  small  brook,  and  the  under- 
ground flow  is  so  great  that  the  number  of 
flowing  artesian  wells  is  estimated  in  the  State 
Engineer's  report  at  nearly  one  thous.and.  The 
cicnegas  are  also  a peculiar  feature  of  these  val- 
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leys.  The  underground  flow  from  the  Sierra 
here  and  there  comes  to  the  surface,  making 
stretches  for  miles  of  moist  land,  green  with 
grass  in  the  driest  part  of  the  summer. 

The  broken,  hilly  Coast  Range,  lying  at  the 
verge  of  an  upland  plain  between  the  Sierra 
and  the  sea,  affords  innumerable  natural  sites 
for  extensive  reservoirs  for  the  storage  of  the 
winter  floods,  thus  saving  the  winter  water  for 
summer  irrigation.  Many  small  reservoirs  have 
been  built  upon  this  upland  plain,  and  in  the 
hills.  The  city  of  Los  Angeles  has  commenced 
a series  of  such  works,  the  largest  finished  cov- 
ering some  sixty  acres.  These  southern  valleys 
are  by  far  the  best  watered  portion  of  Califor- 
nia, while  the  extensive  use  of  water  for  irriga- 
tion is  reacting  upon  the  climate,  making  it  still 
more  humid. 

The  peculiarity  of  the  physical  character  of 
the  country  which  has  been  described,  the  prac- 
tical obliteration  of  the  Coast  Range,  and  the 
facing  of  the  high  Sierra  directly  outward  to 
the  ocean,  gives  rise  to  one  type  of  climate  not 
elsewhere  found  in  the  State.  It  is  not  the 
climate  of  the  Coast  Range  ; neither  is  it  the 
climate  of  the  Sierra.  It  is  a climate  produced 
by  giving  tbe  daily  sea-breeze  of  the  Coast 
Range  to  the  Sierra.  It  is  a climate  which 
can  hardly  be  described.  The  peculiar  charm 
of  it  must  be  felt  to  be  understood. 

Along  the  base  of  the  Sierra  back  of  Pasa- 
dena, on  eastward  back  of  San  Gabriel,  past 
Cucamonga  with  its  noted  vineyards,  above 
Pomona,  and  on  beyond  San  Bei^nardino,  grow- 
ing warmer  as  it  recedes  eastward  from  the  sea, 
is  a belt  of  foothills  above  the  fog  line,  facing 
■out  toward  the  noonday  sun,  looking  down 
across  the  plains,  and  the  hills  of  the  Coast 
Range,  upon  the  warm  southern  sea,  and  yet 
fanned  daily  by  an  ocean  breeze  that  has  no 
harshness.  I do  not  say  that  there  is  no  more 
perfect  climate  than  this  belt  affords,  but  1 
have  never  seen  one.  The  Southern  Pacific 
Railroad  upon  its  way  to  Arizona  skirts  the 
foot  of  this  belt  for  a hundred  miles. 


This,  however,  is  only  one  of  a number  of 
climates  developed.  There  are  local  peculiari- 
ties which  one  would  not  suspect  until  after 
actual  residence.  Along  certain  lines  lie  what 
might  be  termed  wind-belts.  These  .ire  caused 
by  the  breaks  in  the  Coast  Range  of  hills.  The 
night  fogs  also  are  more  apt  to  follow  certain 
well  defined  courses;  and  in  the  winter  frost 
has  its  sections  of  preference,  while  other  por- 
tions of  the  country  escape  entirely.  There  is 
a varied  choice  of  climates  within  a compara- 
tively limited  area.  Within  three  hours  by  rail 
one  may  have  the  fresh  air  of  the  sea- side  at 
Santa  Monica  or  San  Pedro,  with  surf- bathing 
and  a temperature  always  cool,  even  in  the 
warmest  days  of  summer;  or,  passing  inland, 
the  grass  lands  and  dairies  of  Compton  and 
Westminster,  or  the  corn  lands  of  Los  Nietos 
and  the  region  about  Anaheim ; the  milder  but 
still  essentially  coast  climate  of  Los  Angeles 
City;  then,  passing  within  the  line  of  the 
Coast  Range,  the  still  more  sheltered  San  Ga- 
briel plains,  where  the  orange  best  flourishes; 
the  inland  wheat-fields  of  San  Fernando  Val- 
ley, resembling  somewhat  the  climate  of  the 
great  interior  valley  of  the  San  Joaquin;  then 
the  warmer  raisin  lands  of  Pomona  and  River- 
side; the  long  fogless  belt  of  the  Sierra  foot- 
hills ; and  beyond,  the  alfalfa  lands  of  San  Ber- 
nardino. 

And  still  beyond,  a hundred  miles  inland 
over  the  open  valley  from  Los  Angeles,  is  the 
San  Gorgonio  Pass,  land-marked  from  the 
Colorado  to  the  sea  by  the  twin  peaks,  San 
Jacinto  and  San  Bernardino,  with  snowy  crests 
rising  ten  thousand  and  eleven  thousand  five 
hundred  feet  above  the  plain.  Here  the  Sierra 
breaks  down,  forming  the  only  natural  pass  in 
all  its  long  chain,  the  grassy  plain,  without  even 
a dividing  crest,  swelling  and  rolling  through  at 
an  elevation  of  only  two  thousand  nine  hundred 
feet,  a natural  gateway  for  the  southern  trans- 
continental roads  upon  their  way  to  the  East. 
Beyond,  is  the  great  mystery  of  the  rainless 
desert.  J.  P.  Widnky. 


THE  CHILDHOOD  OF  CHARLOTTE  BRONTE. 


During  the  brief  literal^  career  of  this  noted 
authoress,  few  personal  details  ever  came  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  public.  A curate’s  daughter, 
a governess,  a small,  shy  woman,  living  lonely 
among  bleak  moors  in  a sad  parsonage,  nurs- 
ing sisters  who  died  early,  and  were  buried  un- 
der her  windows — these  were  all  the  facts  that 
she  had  seen  fit  to  communicate  to  the  world. 


In  all  her  books,  there  is  nothing  whining  or 
sentimental,  although  much  that  is  morbid ; 
they  seem  to  appeal  to  the  reader  with  a mute 
pathos ; and  he  knows  that,  under  the  story  he 
reads,  another  story  is  written.  Miss  Brontd 
resembles  Henry  Fielding  in  this  respect;  not 
more  entirely  did  he  put  himself  into  his  sto- 
ries than  did  she.  There  are  few  eminent  au- 
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thors  of  whom  the  world  will  ever  know  as  much 
as  it  does  of  Miss  Brontd;  for  few  authors, 
when  they  have  spoken  for  themselves  in  their 
works,  have  ever  such  a friend  to  write  their 
biographies.  Mrs.  Gaskill  has  written  many  a 
page,  but  she  has  never  told  a tale  more  tragic- 
al than  the  life  of  Charlotte  Brontfi.  She  was 
bom  in  the  year  1816,  in  the  little,  dreary  town 
of  Haworth,  which  is  built  upon  a steep  street, 
among  the  sad  moors  and  barren  hills  of  York- 
shire. Her  father  was  curate  of  the  parish; 
her  mother  came  from  Cornwall,  and  never  re- 
turned thither — a mild,  pious,  gentle  woman, 
who  bore  her  husband  six  children  in  rapid  suc- 
cession, then  died ; and  lived  only  in  their  vague 
memories  and  nursery  traditions.  So  early  the 
home  seemed  to  be  cleared  of  the  only  gracious 
influence  which  might  have  modified  the  hard 
life  of  the  children.  The  Rev.  Patrick  Brontd 
was  an  Irishman,  and  a very  remarkable  char- 
.acter.  He  makes  a kind  of  grandiose  impres- 
sion whenever  he  appears ; a vast,  savage  nat- 
ure, an  abortive  Titan.  Mewed  up  in  the  moors, 
at  a time  when  Yorkshire  was  the  roughest  part 
of  England;  relieving  his  anger  by  firing  off 
pistols  in  rapid  succession  at  his  back-door, 
stuffing  the  hearth-rug  into  the  fire  until  it 
smouldered  away,  or  sawing  away  the  backs  of 
chairs,  riding  and  walking  about  with  a loaded 
pistol,  which  was  his  inseparable  companion, 
cutting  his  wife’s  silk  dress  to  shreds,  putting 
the  gay  shoes  of  his  children  into  the  fire,  feed- 
ing them  upon  potatoes  because  he  wished 
them  to  be  hearty,  and  to  have  no  high-flown 
notions — the  Rev.  P.  Brontrf,  with  his  (fierce, 
passionate,  nature,  was  not  likely  to  be  the  most 
tender  of  parents,  when  dyspepsia  set  in,  and  he 
resolved  to  eat  alone  in  his  room,  which  he  did 
to  the  end  of  his  life.  But,  with  all  these  sav- 
age traits,  he  had  a wild  love  of  nature ; walked 
far  and  wide,  in  all  weathers,  over  the  heaths ; 
was  faithful  in  visiting  the  sick,  diligent  in  the 
care  of  the  schools,  and  was  evidently  a great- 
ly misplaced  and  wasted  force  in  the  humble 
curacy  of  Haworth. 

While  the  dyspeptic  father  was  firing  pistols 
out  of  the  back-door,  and  eating  alone  in  his 
study,  the  mother  was  dying  slowly  of  a cancer, 
and  the  house  on  the  very  edge  of  the  grave- 
yard w.as  hushed. 

The  children  had  few  books — their  father 
would  foster  no  nonsense ; but  Emily  read  aloud 
the  newspapers,  and  they  discussed  the  com- 
parative merits  of  Hannibal  and  Bonaparte. 
They  gave  preternatural  answers  to  their  fa- 
ther’s preposterous  questions;  and  when  he  ask- 
ed his  youngest  girl,  Annie,  what  such  a child 
most  wanted,  she,  instead  of  reveling  in  child- 
hood, answered,  “Age  and  experience.” 


The  gentle  mother  died,  and  then  began  the 
reign  of  an  aunt,  with  strong  prejudices  and  a 
distaste  for  Yorkshire,  who  went  clicking  up 
and  down  stairs  in  pattens,  lest  she  might  take 
cold,  and  at  length  took  her  meals  also  in  her 
bedroom.  The  children  recited  to  their  fatheri 
and  browsed  upon  all  sorts  of  books ; but  at 
length  the  two  eldest  were  sent  to  a school  at 
Cowan’s  Bridge.  Here  they  were  starved  and 
stunted,  exposed  to  every  hardship  and  disease, 
with  all  the  heartless  cruelty  of  charity  institu- 
tions. The  story  of  their  sufferings  is  piteous ; 
it  is  as  sad  in  the  history  as  it  is  in  the  burning, 
indignant  description  of  the  school  in  yam 
Eyre.  Maria,  the  eldest,  died  in  consequence 
of  this  school,  and  Elizabeth  contracted  the 
disease  which  soon  swept  her  after.  The  father 
removed  them  from  school,  and  an  old  servant. 
Tabby,  came,  at  this  time,  full  of  all  kinds  of 
traditional  lore,  for  which  she  found  delighted 
and  enthusiastic  listeners  in  the  girls.  There 
was  a brother,  Branwell,  also,  a weak,  fascinat- 
ing, brilliant  character,  self-indulgent  and  idol- 
ized by  his  sisters,  and  so  winning  in  his  ways 
and  conversation  that  he  was  always  sum- 
moned to  the  village  inn  when  the  passing 
traveler  wanted  amusement. 

The  talent  of  the  girls  began  to  display  itself 
in  domestic  literature.  They  wrote  every  kind 
of  work,  and  imagined  an  island,  and  had  each 
their  heroes  among  the  living  and  eminent  Eng- 
lishmen of  the  time.  Wellington  was  Char- 
lotte’s hero.  He  occupied  her  imagination, 
and  all  her  contributions  to  the  mimic  domes- 
tic m.agazine  were  purported  to  be  written  by 
“Lord  Charles  Albert  Florian  Wellesley.” 

In  1S31,  Charlotte  was  the  eldest  living  child ; 
very  small  in  figure,  calling  herself  "stunted,” 
with  soft,  thick,  brown  hair,  and  eyes  of  a red- 
dish brown.  The  rest  of  her  features  were 
large  and  plain,  and  she  was  altogether  very 
quiet  in  manners  and  quaint  in  dress.  She 
then  went  to  school  to  a kind,  motherly  woman. 
Miss  Wooler,  and  amazed  all  the  girls  by  know- 
ing a great  deal  less  and  a vast  deal  more  than 
they  did,  by  being  moody  and  silent,  then  by 
repeating  long  pages  of  poetry,  and  declining  to 
play  ball.  She  would  stand  on  the  play-ground 
and  look  at  the  sky  and  the  shadows  of  the 
trees,  and  talk  politics  furiously;  or  frighten 
the  poor  little  girls  out  of  their  poor  little  wits 
by  telling  horrible  stories  as  they  lay  in  bed  at 
night. 

But  the  girls  loved  her,  and  Miss  Wooler 
loved  her,  then  and  always  afterward.  After  a 
year  she  went  home  again,  and  lived  in  soli- 
tude, passing  her  time  in  drawing,  reading,  and 
walking  out  among  the  moors  with  her  sisters, 
and  devising  plans  with  them  for  the  education 
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of  their  brother,  who  was  finally  destined  for  a 
painter.  The  three  girls  grew  up  together — 
Charlotte,  sad,  shy,  and  religious ; Emily,  with 
a suppressed  vehemence  of  nature,  and  very 
reserved ; Annie,  the  youngest  and  mildest  of 


all.  They  were  what  their  parents  and  their 
life  had  made  them.-  Inheriting  the  paternal 
strength  with  the  mother’s  gentleness,  a youth, 
bereaved  of  childhood,  had  passed  in  solitude 
and  gloom.  Gertrude  Harrow. 


ORPHEUS  AND  EURYDICE. 

A GREEK  MYTH  AS  RELATED  BY  THE  CAHUILLA  INDIANS  OF  SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA. 


A great  pestilence  had  destroyed  the  people ; 
only  an  old  woman  and  two  children — a boy 
and  a girl — remained.  When  they  grew  up, 
the  man  proved  himself  a great  hunter,  and  the 
girl,  who  possessed  remarkable  beauty  and  a 
lovely  disposition,  an  adept  in  all  household 
arts.  In  time  they  married,  and  now  the  old 
woman,  fancying  herself  neglected,  plotted 
against  the  life  of  her  foster  - daughter.  Twice 
she  failed  in  her  attempt,  but  the  young  wife, 
aware  of  her  design,  apprised  her  husband,  and 
told  him  that  should  she  be  slain  in  his  absence, 
her  soul  would  notify  him  of  the  fact  by  drop- 
ping tears  upon  his  shoulder.  One  day,  while 
hunting,  he  received  the  fatal  sign,  and  hurried 
home,  but  ere  he  could  execute  vengeance  on 
the  hag,  she  transformed  herself  into  a gopher, 
and  burrowed  in  the  earth,  where  she  had  con- 
cealed the  body  of  her  victim. 

For  three  days  and  three  nights  he  lay  upon 
the  grave,  lamenting  the  loss  of  his  love,  nor 
tasted  he  of  food  or  drink  throughout  that 
weary  vigil.  At  last  he  perceived  a small 
whirlwind  arise  from  the  grave  and  disappear. 
Soon  a second  arose  and  moved  toward  the 
south,  gradually  augmenting  in  size  as  it  pro- 
gressed. This  he  followed,  and,  passing  over  a 
sandy  plain,  perceived  that  it  left  foot-prints; 
then  knew  he  that  it  was  indeed  his  wife.  Re- 
doubling now  his  efforts,  he  gained  upon  the 
apparition,  and,  addressing  it,  was  repaid  by 
hearing  the  voice  of  his  love  reply,  “Return, 
O my  husband,  for  where  1 go,  thither  thou 
canst  not  come.  Thou  art  of  the  earth,  but  I 
am  dead  to  the  world.”  Nevertheless,  impel- 
led by  his  great  love,  he  insisted  on  following, 
even  to  the  world  of  shades ; and  at  last,  moved 
by  his  entreaties,  she  consented,  but  cautioned 
him,  “Forget  not  that  no  earthly  eye  may  ever 
again  see  us!” 

They  passed  over  a great  sea,  and  entered 
the  realm  of  ghosts.  He  saw  here  no  form, 
but  heard  myriads  of  voices,  sweet  as  the  tones 
of  zephyrs,  breathed'lightly  o’er  Aiolian  strings, 
addressing  his  spirit-guide: 


“What  hast  thou  here,  sister?  It  smells  of 
Earth!” 

She  confessed  that  she  had  brought  with  her 
a mortal,  her  husband,  and  begged  that  he 
might  be  permitted  to  stay.  She  rehearsed 
his  mighty  deeds  and  m.any  admirable  qualities 
while  on  earth ; but  all  in  vain.  Again  were 
the  voices  heard,  still  musical,  but  now  stem 
and  thrc.atcning  in  their  tones. 

“ Take  him  away  !”  they  said.  “Guided  by 
love  he  comes,  and  love  pleads  his  cause ; love 
is  all-powerful  on  Earth,  but  earthly  love  avails 
not  in  the  courts  of  Heaven  !’’ 

Abashed  by  the  evident  displeasure  of  these 
invisible  ones,  she  still  braved  their  anger,  and 
pleaded  for  her  love.  She  dilated  on  his  many 
virtues  and  his  great  skill,  until  at  last,  despite 
their  assertion  “that  love  availed  not,”  the  spirit- 
guard  relented,  and  he  was  allowed  to  make  ex- 
hibition of  his  acquirements,  with  a view  to  his 
possible  admission.  He  was  required  to  bring 
a feather  from  the  top  of  a pole  so  high  that 
the  summit  was  scarcely  visible ; to  split  a hair 
of  great  fineness  and  exceeding  length  from 
end  to  end ; to  make  a map  of  the  constella- 
tion known  as  the  “Lesser  Bear,”  and  to  indi- 
cate the  exact  location  of  the  North  Star.  Aid- 
ed by  his  wife,  he  succeeded  in  accomplishing 
all  these  tasks  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  exam- 
iners ; but,  in  a trial  of  hunting,  failed  utterly, 
the  game  being  invisible.  A second  attempt  re- 
sulted as  before,  and  he  had  become  discour- 
aged, when  his  wife  advised  him  to  aim  his  ar- 
rows at  the  beetles  which  flew  past  him  in  great 
numbers. 

Acting  upon  her  instructions,  each  beetle, 
when  struck,  proved  a fat  deer;  and  so  many 
did  he  slay  that  the  spirit -voices  commanded 
him  to  desist.  They  then  addressed  his  wife, 
who  was  yet  to  him  invisible.  “Sister,”  they 
said,  “thou  knowest  none  who' enter  here  re- 
turn again  to  earth.  Tucupar  (heaven)  knows 
not  death.  Our  brother-in-law  hath  done  full 
well,  yet  mortal  skill  may  not  avail  to  win  a 
heavenly  prize.  We  award  him  the  guerdon. 
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Love,  cbiefest  of  earthly  blessings,  in  thy  per- 
son ; yet  only  on  one  condition." 

Then,  addressing  the  husband,  they  said, 
“Take  thou  thy  wife.  Yet  remember  thou  shalt 
not  speak  to  her,  nor  touch  her,  until  three  suns 
have  passed.  A punishment  awaits  thy  disobe- 
dience.” 

They  pass  from  the  spirit-land,  and  travel  in 
silence  to  the  confines  of  matter.  By  day  she 
is  invisible  to  him,  but  at  night,  by  the  flicker- 
ing flame  of  his  camp-fire,  he  perceives  her  out- 
line on  the  ground  near  by.  Another  day  he 
remains  faithful  to  his  instructions,  and  by  the 
evening  blaze  her  form  appears  more  plainly 
than  before.  The  third  day  has  passed,  and 


now,  behold ! the  amorous  flame  leaps  forth  to 
greet  her,  recumbent  by  his  side,  radiant  with 
beauty  and  health,  and  restored,  as  he  fondly 
believes,  to  him  and  love. 

But,  alas!  one- half  the  lurid  orb  of  day  yet 
trembles,  poised  on  the  western  verge,  as  with 
passionate  vehemence  he  pronounces  her  name, 
and  clasps  to  his  faithful  heart — not  the  form  of 
her  he  loves,  but  a fragment  of  decayed  wood. 

Heart  broken  and  despairing,  he  roamed  the 
earth  ever  afterward,  until  at  last  the  spirits,  in 
mercy,  sent  to  him  their  servant.  Death,  who 
dissolved  his  mortal  fetters,  and  carried  him, 
rejoicing,  to  the  bosom  of  his  love. 

J.  Aluf.rt  WlLSO.V. 
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Wr  are  in  receipt  of  several  numbers  of  ihe  Kid- 
er  y.diung  containing  a p!e<tsant  and  apprecialive  re- 
view of  the  article  in  the  August  number  of  The  Cali- 
fornian upon  Fritz  Reuter.  A former  number  of  the 
Zdtung  had  contained  a similar  critiifue  upon  the  article 
upon  Klaus  (}rolh,  Diimarsch,  and  Flalideutsch,  in  the 
February  issue.  As  to  the  essays  themselves,  the  author 
did  not.  and  does  not,  claim  more  for  their  merit  than 
that  they  were  mere  rough  suggestions  to  cultivated 
Americans  as  to  a new  and  fertile  field  in  literature, 
which  might  be  entered  upon  with  a certainty  of  acquir- 
ing pleasant  and  healthful  ideas  in  consonance  with 
English  and  American  tastes  of  mode  and  thought 
But  we  are  glad  that  the  appreciation  which  was  shown 
for  both  Groth  and  Reuter  in  the  articles  in  question 
has  aroused  a warm  feeling  of  friendliness  in  the  bright 
and  cultivated  town  of  Kiel,  which  feeling  .seems  to  has'c 
been  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  it  was  a genuine  Amer- 
can,  and  not  a stray  naturalized  German,  who  ventured 
an  English  encomium  upon  the  Piatideutsch  lyrist  and 
pastoral  writer,  Groth.  and  upon  the  pro»e-skcich  writer, 
Reuter.  We  of  California  are  intensely  material  in  our 
wishes  and  aims;  but  if  our  hungry  ambitions  seem  too 
absorbing,  it  is  not  bcc-ausc  wc  wish  to  underrate  cult- 
ure and  aesthetical  purauils.  The  man  whose  fortune 
lies  on  a gambling  table,  no  matter  how  mucJi  of  an  art- 
enthusiast  he  may  be.  can  have  but  a careless  eye  for 
the  Venus  of  .Milo  while  the  croupier  is  extending  his 
rake.  So  it  is  with  the  Californian.  *‘Give  me  a fort- 
une." he  cries,  “and  I will  be  a willing  disciple."  But 
while  the  fortune  is  delayed,  while  his  life-ship  is  still  at 
sea,  he  is  impatient  of  the  sound  of  the  philosopher's 
voice  or  the  music  of  the  poet ; and  it  does  not  add  to 
his  good  nature  to  be  asked  to  winnow  out  the  fallaci<rs 
of  the  one  or  the  false  notes  of  the  other.  But  for  all 
our  materi.alism  and  money -greed,  we  still  can  find 
points  of  sympathy  with  Kiel.  We  are  a sca-)>ort ; so 
is  Kiel.  Wc  are  almost  daily  startled  with  the  thunder  j 
of  naval  salutes:  the  streets  of  Kiel  are  alive  with  bluff  '■ 
naval  officers.  We,  too,  have  a university;  for  is  not  I 
BiTkeley  just  at  our  cIIkjw  to  teach  us  grammar  and 
siK'Uing?  W'eli.ive  a different  climate,  it  is  liuc — a sort  * 


of  matronly,  middle-aged  summer,  in  lieu  of  the  wintry 
gusts  of  the  Baltic.  But  sometimes  differences  only  em- 
phasize sympathies.  Wc  found  one  Tory  Englishman 
who  thought  there  were  too  many  liberally  educated 
men  in  Schleswig-Holstein.  We  wish  he  coixld  see  the 
same  fault  in  us.  But  all  this  is  away  from  what  we 
wished  to  say,  which  was  to  assure  our  Kiel  friends  of 
our  distinguished  regard,  to  wish  long  lives  to  its  aca- 
demic and  naval  gentlemen,  and  to  hope  that  its  poesy 
and  its  Holstein  roses  may  blossom  forever. 


If  any  one  in  the  world  is  to  be  pitif.d  it  is  the 
man  who  has  “lost  his  grip."  Go  along  the  street  any 
fair  day  and  you  will  see  him  leaning  against  the  railing 
in  the  sunshine,  with  a discouraged  expression  in  his 
face,  looking  helplessly  at  the  busy  throng  as  it  surges 
by.  Draw  near  to  him,  and  you  will  find  him  commu- 
nicative. All  his  barriers  of  reserve  have  been  broken 
down  these  many  years.  He  will  take  it  as  a favor  if  you 
speak  with  him.  He  has  a sort  of  apologetic  appeal  in 
his  voice  that  makes  you  pity  or  bully  him.  according 
to  the  style  of  man  you  .are.  He  is  doubtful  of  himself 
even  in  the  commonest  matters.  His  only  hope  of  pros- 
perity is  to  lean  on  some  one,  just  as  he  leans  ag.tinst 
the  railing  in  the  afternoon  sunlight.  His  opinions  .are 
all  supplemented  with,  "Don't  think  so?”  If  he 
has  anything  to  do,  there  is  a premonition  of  failure  in 
every'  gesture  as  he  sets  about  iL  His  whole  manner  is 
a mule  protest  ag:iinsl  your  reposing  too  much  confi- 
dence in  his  ability  to  accomplish  anything.  But  spo.tk 
of  the  past— then  he  will  talk  bravely  enough.  He  will 
entermin  you  by  the  hour  alK>ut  his  palmy  days,  how  he 
had  the  finest  store  in  the  wholesale  quarter,  how  he  w.is 
the  leading  spirit  in  the  great  wheat  deal  fifteen  years 
ago,  how  he  W'as  this,  that,  and  the  other — always  in 
the  past.  Every  one  w ho  now  has  money  made  »t  by  a 
j trick  or  su!)terfugc  that  he  can  tell,  with  some  ns|>eriiy. 

* the  secret  history  of.  You  may  learn  from  him  of  more 
I skeletons  that  grin  in  co.sily  closets  than  repose  in  the 

must  populous  necropolis.  Ten  to  one  he  knows  the 

* prices  of  all  the  stocks  that  are  listed  on  the  boards. 
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Hf  will  confide  to  you  where  the  next  “dear'  is  to  l>e. 
lamenting,  rather  suggestively,  his  need  of  the  little  sum 
which  would  enable  him  to  participate.  Day  after  day 
he  grows  more  seedy,  more  dependent,  and  day  after 
day  the  brave,  noble  woman  at  home  puts  forth  more 
resolute  exertions.  His  children  grow  up  with  an  air 
of  made-over  gentility— a little  graceless,  it  may  be,  and 
hardly  realizing  the  fond  hopes  that  are  built  upon  their 
future.  By  and  by  it  is  all  over,  and  perhaps  the  tired 
couple  rest  as  peacefully  under  the  w eeds  and  wild  flow- 
ers as  does  the  millionaire  in  his  sarcophagus.  It  is  an 
inspiring  sight — this  world  of  ours — as  it  rolls  on  to  its 
splendid  destiny.  But  how  many  pitiful,  tearful  things 
it  carries  with  it ! 


The  other  side  of  this  hctore  is  the  man  of 
resolution,  erect,  undaunted  ; as  Emerson  puts  it,  “ the 
man  whose  eye  meets  yours."  In  a recent  conversation, 
a friend,  who  had  amassed  wealth,  attributed  his  suc- 
cess to  the  fact  that  he  looked  alw*ays  forward  and  never 
backward.  “When  any  venture  goes  badly  with  me. 
and  I am  conNinced  that  it  is  a loss.  I turn  my  entire 
attention  to  the  next  thing  in  hand,  and  waste  neither 
energy  nor  lime  on  what  is  gone,  I am  convinced  that 
this  habit  has  benefited  me  to  the  extent  of  thousands 
of  dollare."  This  man  has  preserved  not  alone  his  fort- 
une, but  his  cheerful,  happy  disposition  and  vigorous 
will  by  this  simple  maxim.  If  there  be  in  the  broad 
universe  a spectacle  truly  worthy  of  admiration,  it  is  the 
human  being  who  is  not 

“a  pipe  for  Fortune's  finger 
To  sound  what  stop  she  please ; " 

who  is  not  elated  by  prosperity  nor  downcast  by  mis- 
fortune ; who  is  conscious  of  his  own  strength,  but  not 
arrogant ; who  is  brave,  yet  gentle;  intelligent,  yet  not 
pedantic;  self-contained,  yet  not  reserved;  charitable 
and  not  profligate;  who  can  st.\nd  without  humility  l>e- 
forc  a king  and  without  pride  lx*fore  a pcas;\nt.  Such 
a man,  moving  in  the  serenity  of  conscious  power,  lean- 
ing upK)n  nothing,  depending  on  no  one,  is  his  own  best 
and  ever  present  inspiration.  He  has  that  t)cstof  gifts, 
the  power  of  rising  superior  to  things  external  to  him- 
self. For  no  truth  is  more  unchangeable  than  that  the 
world  is  different  to  every  person  ; that  it  is  to  each  just 
as  it  ap}iears  through  the  lens  of  self.  The  earth  is  a 
goodly  frame  or  a sterile  promontory,  as  one  or  another 
may  look  upon  it  'Fhe  perfume  of  the  daisy  is  impris- 
oned In  the  song  of  Burns.  To  Byron  its  fragance 
would  have  l>een  unnoticed.  If  it  lx?  true,  therefore, 
that  to  each  his  own  being  is  the  universe,  why  should 
one  stand  abashed  in  the  presence  of  another,  save  that 
his  sphere  of  existence  is  more  contracted,  more  incom- 
plete? One  may  have  a million  dollars,  and  yet  his 
world  may  be  so  small  and  mean  that  his  mind  cannot 
stand  erect  in  it.  Another  may  have  only  his  strung 
arm  and  his  dear  vision,  and  yet  the  sun  shall  not  pene- 
trate so  comprehensive  a domain  as  his  thought.  If  sve 
could  only  re-alize  this,  that  a man  is  neither  worthy 
nor  unw’orthy,  noble  nor  ignoble,  by  virtue  of  anything 
external  to  himself,  some  of  us  would  not  cringe  so  much, 
and  none  of  us  would  ever  bully  another. 


ArRoros  or  Mk.  B<ivnt<»n  Caki.isi.f/s  artici.k 
in  the  present  number,  there  is  one  aspect  of  the  ques- 
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tion  of  the  education  of  the  female  sex  to  which,  jier- 
haps  not  inappropriately,  he  might  have  alluded.  Was 
it  not  Prescott  who  told  of  the  great  Aztec  seminaries  of 
learning,  where  young  women,  after  years  of  instruc- 
tion, were  finally  gridnated  in  the  mysteries  of  feather- 
work?  One  can  hardly  help  smiling  at  the  time  and 
pains  which  were  spent  upon  this  useless  accomplish- 
ment. But  have  we  no  feather-work  accomplishments 
in  our  day?  How  many  millions  a year  do  we  spend 
in  teaching  girts  music,  talent  or  no  talent?  All  over 
this  broad  land — from  ocean  to  ocean  and  from  lake 
to  gulf,  as  our  stump -orators  .say  — young  women  arc 
practicing  with  a persistence  which  would  l>e  praisewor- 
thy if  it  were  not  {uinful.  Apostrophizing  England, 
Webster  said  that  her  “ miming  drum -beat,  following 
the  sun  and  keeping  company  with  the  hours,  circles 
the  earth  with  one  continuous  and  unbroken  strain  of 
the  martial  airs  of  England."  But  W'ebsler's  drum- 
l)cat  has  given  way  to  the  five-finger  exercise,  and  the 
martial  airs  arc  replaced  by  the  incessant  invocation 
of  the  “Maiden's  Prayer."  In  hundreds  of  families, 
where  it  is  hard  enough  in  all  conscience  to  provide  the 
necessaries  of  life,  an  additional  point  is  stmined  that 
the  daughters  may  learn  music.  There  is  no  parallel  in 
history  to  this  devotion  of  an  entire  sex  to  a single 
study.  The  results  ought  to  be  marvelous.  And  yet 
the  -world  has  never  produced  a single  musician  of 
the  female  sex.  There  is  no  counterpart  to  ^tozart, 
Mendelssohn,  Beethoven,  Handel.  Not  a great  piece 
of  music  to-day  bears  the  name  of  a woman  as  its  com- 
poser. It  may  be  assumed  that  if  the  male  sex  had  de- 
voted itself  with  such  unanimity  to  the  study  of  one 
science  or  art,  it  would  have  abandoned  it  upon  finding 
its  efforts  so  utterly  fruitionless.  I am  not  one  of  those 
who  believe  in  the  inferiority  of  women.  In  many  re- 
spects they  are  decidedly  our  su(>eriors.  But  1 see  noth- 
ing but  folly  in  this  music- madness.  Out  of  every 
hundred  thousand  persons,  pierhaps  one  may  be  Ixirn  a 
musician.  It  may  l>c  that  this  estimate  is  too  litxTal. 

Now.  ilicrc  are  f;uniUc*s  in  which  every  daughter  is  Ialx>- 
riously  instructed  in  mu.sic.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  these 
girls  never  get  beyond  a point  at  which  it  is  useless  to 
themselves  and  tedious  to  their  friend.s?  Su])jx>se  the 
thou.s.inds  of  young  women  of  the  United  States  were 
to  take  the  millions  of  dollars  ami  the  countless  h-  urs 
wliieh  they  annually  expend  in  this  non-productive  n.  m- 
ncr,  and  devote  them  to  any  sc'iencc— to  geology,  which 
they  could  stutly  on  every  hillside ; to  lK)iany.  which 
they  might  learn  in  every  garden  ; to  chemislr}'.  to  zo- 
ology. to  astronomy,  to  any  ont?  of  the  great  depart- 
ments of  plt)sici»l  science — can  any  one  douf»t  that  the 
result  would  be  more  profitable  both  to  themselves  and 
the  State?  For  here  is  the  difference : one  must  lx*  born 
a musician,  and  Nature,  in  her  excessive  frugality,  de- 
crees that  these  births  shall  lx;  rare.  But  the  great  book 
of  science  lies  unrolled,  so  that  any  person  who  has  in- 
Idligrncc  and  application  may  rea<l.  Some  of  the  most 
valmiMe  discoveries,  some  of  the  mo.st  invaluable  ob- 
servations, have  boon  ma<le  by  amateurs.  With  the 
leisure  which  most  ladies  have,  with  the  same  means 
now  cxpeiirled  in  m.iking  ilunn  inditferent  musieians, 
they  might  be  admitterl  into  the  arcana  of  the  n»ost 
beautiful  sciences.  Any  one  can  appreciate  what  the 
effect  woulil  be  ujion  the  general  intelligenccof  the  peo- 
ple, if  the  female  half  of  the  entire  population,  or  ei.eri 
the  proportion  now  stutlying  music,  were  to  apply  itself 
with  the  same  assiduity  and  quickness  of  perception  in 
one  of  the  rlircctions  indicated. 
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SCIENCE  AND  INDUSTRY. 


WHAT  MANUFACTURING  INPUSTKIES  CAN 
DO  FOR  A Cn  v 

Few  people  fully  realize  the  im{)orlancc  of  manufact- 
uring industries  in  building  up  a city:  but  the  forth- 
coming census  rejwrl.  which  will  be  more  complete  in 
industrial  statistics  than  any  which  has  preceded  it.  will 
furnish  a mass  of  facts  in  that  direction  which  should  bo 
carefully  studied  by  all  interested  in  the  building  up  of 
our  great  commcrchd  and  industrial  centers.  We  are 
already  in  possession  of  a few  isolated  returns  w'hioh 
it  may  be  protiiable  to  consider.  Take,  for  insunce. 
the  town  of  Paterson,  New  Jersey.  Less  than  twenty 
years  ago  it  w.as  coni])aratively  a small  pl.ice,  of  little 
industrial  in)portance.  A few  enterprising  gentlemen, 
impressed  with  the  idea  that  there  w.as  an  important 
future  in  this  countr)-  for  the  silk  business,  resolved  to 
lake  hold  of  that  enterprise,  and  fixed  upon  Paterson 
as  their  center  of  operaUons.  The  result  has  far  ex- 
ceeded their  anticipations,  and  to-day  there  are  not  less 
than  sixty  flourishing  silk  manufactories  in  that  city,  be- 
sides locomotive  works  and  other  industries,  which  su{v 
port  a population  of  over  sixty  thousand  souls.  The 
silk  industry  belongs  to  a class  of  manufactures  which, 
until  recently,  has  been  thought  to  be  beyond  the  reach 
of  Americ.in  enterprise  and  skill.  Rut  facts  within  the 
last  twenty  years  have  proved  that  there  is  nothing  de- 
pendent upon  the  skill  of  man  which  is  impossible  to 
Amcric.in  artisans  when  projxrrly  backe<l  by  commen- 
surate capit.ol.  Philadelphia  has  probably  manifested 
more  enterprise  in  this  direction  than  any  other  city  in 
the  Union,  and  is  destined  to  become  the  greatest  man- 
ufacturing center  in  the  world,  if,  indeed,  it  has  not  al- 
ready attiincd  to  that  eminence.  The  census  w’hlch  is 
now  Ijeing  taken  will  show  that  the  annual  value  of  the 
manufactures  of  that  place  will  reach  a grand  total  of 
over  ^>00.000,000.  'Fhc  capitalists  of  that  city  are  fully 
alive  to  the  importance  of  providing  ample  employment 
for  all  competent  skill  that  presents  itself  for  that  pur- 
|K)se.  Many  similar  illustrations  might  be  cited  of  what 
may  be  done  when  there  is  a will  and  a united  effort  on 
the  part  of  combined  labor  and  capita)  to  make  each 
help  the  other  on  a liliera)  basis.  It  is  to  t>e  hoped  that 
the  citizens  of  ."^n  Francisco  will  profit  by  the  lessons 
which  are  being  taught  by  the  incoming  census  returns. 
There  is  no  city  in  the  world  which  has  a greater  future 
before  it  if  we  only  profit  as  we  may  by  the  advantages 
within  our  re:ich.  The  times  just  now  arc  propitious. 
As  a State  and  as  a nation,  we  arc  on  the  eve  of  an  era 
of  prosperity  such  as  perhaps  has  never  before  been 
wilnes^d  in  the  history  of  American  industry. 


A NOVELTY  IN  LOCOMOTIVE  BUILDING. 

The  first  really  radical  change  in  locomotive  building 
rince  the  days  of  Stephenson  is  now  in  process  of  be- 
ing carried  out  at  the  Grant  Locomotive  Works,  in  Pat- 
erson, New  Jersey.  When  it  is  completed,  this  queer 
looking  machine  will  present  very  much  the  ap{>ear- 
ance  of  a locomotive  turned  up  side  down ; for  the  ma- 


chinery and  one  set  of  wheels  wall  be  on  top  of  the 
boiler,  instead  of  under  it  or  at  its  sides.  I'here  will  be 
two  p.tirs  of  driving  wdieels;  but,  instead  of  having 
them  follow  each  other,  as  in  the  usual  construction, 
one  pair  will  be  on  top  and  resting  upon  the  rims  of  the 
other.  What  arc  usually  l)je  rear  w heels  will  be  the  up- 
per ones,  and  they  will  turn  in  an  opposite  direction 
from  that  in  which  the  engine  is  going.  This  upper 
pair  w ill  act  as  friction  wheels  upon  the  rims  of  the  lower 
pair,  which  rest  U|jon  the  rails.  The  object  of  this  novel 
construction  is  to  increase  the  speed  of  the  locomotive 
without  increasing  the  motion  of  the  piston.  As  is  gen- 
erally known,  all  dcrices  hitherto  employed  to  gain 
siKt’d  have  tlcpended  either  on  an  increase  in  the  <isc 
of  the  driving- wheels  or  the  number  of  strokes  of  the 
piston,  to  Ixjih  of  which  methods  there  are  practical 
objections.  This  device  is  intended  to  utilize  in  the  lo- 
comotive the  familiar  principle  in  mechanics  of  g.iining 
s|>eed  by  making  a larger  wheel  drive  a snuillcr  one. 
Speed  in  this  case  being  the  object,  the  loss  of  power 
involved  is  of  but  little  consequence.  Tlie  up;>er  and 
larger  wheel  is  driven  by  the  piston.  I'hc  friction  is  se- 
cured by  causing  much  of  the  weight  of  the  engine  to 
rest  upon  the  upper  set  of  wheels.  The  boiler  will  be 
carried  very  low,  and  it  is  cLiimed  that  the  locomotive 
will  run  steadier,  and  with  le>s  oscillation  of  either  piston 
or  engine  lh.an  is  involved  in  the  present  mode  of  con- 
struction. It  is  expected  that  this  will  be  the  fastest  lo- 
comotive ever  placed  upon  a railroad  tnick. 


REPRODUCTION  OF  SPEIXH  BY  A BEAM 
OF  LIGHT. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  papers  produced  at  the 
Late  meeting  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science  was  read  by  Mr.  Alex.ander 
Graham  Bell,  well  known  from  his  connection  w'iih  the 
telephone,  in  which  that  gentleman  gave  an  account  of 
an  invention  which  Mr.  M.  S.  Painter  and  himself  h.id 
perfected,  and  which,  in  its  accomplishments,  rivals  in 
marvclousness  either  the  telegraph  or  the  telephone. 
This  invention  consists  of  an  exceedingly  simple  device 
whereby  articulate  speech  may  be  readily  transmitted 
over  long  distances,  without  any  wire  connection  what- 
ever, simply  by  the  use  of  a ray  of  light,  llte  instru- 
ment by  which  this  is  accomplished  is  called  a " Photo- 
phone." The  steps  which  led  to  the  invention,  and  the 
progress  thus  far  made  in  reducing  it  to  practice,  were 
most  gT.iphicalIy  told  and  illustrated  by  Mr.  Bell,  and 
may  l>e  described  as  followrs:  Take  an  ordinary  tele- 
phone circuit;  remove  the  metallic  transmitting  disk, 
and  substitute  in  its  place  a similar  disk  of  mica  or  very 
thin  glass,  such  as  is  used  for  covering  microscopic 
slides;  let  this  disk  be  silvered  so  as  to  nmke  a mirror 
of  iL  Remove  the  receiving  disk  from  the  opposite 
terminus,  and  substitute  in  its  place  a disk  of  seleniuni. 
Now  remove  the  connecting  wire  between  the  two  ter- 
mini, and  so  place  the  receiving  disk  that  a strong  beam 
of  light — either  sunlight  or  artificial  light — may  fall 
u)xmit.  Let  the  reflected  light  be  so  received  by  an  inter- 
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vening  lens  that  it  may  pass  in  a direct  line  of  parallel 
rays  to  the  receiving  disk  of  selenium.  Everything  is 
now  in  readiness,  and  the  speaker  may  proceed  as  with 
an  ordinary  telephone.  The  action  of  the  voice  upon 
the  back  of  the  receiving  disk  or  mirror  puls  it  in  vibia* 
tion.  and  produces  a series  of  pulsations  in  the  beam  of 
light  similar  to  the  pulsations  produced  by  the  voice  in 
a current  of  electricity  with  which  a telephone  wire  is 
charged.  These  pulsations  of  light  produce  the  same 
effect  upon  the  sensitive  selenium  receiver  as  do  the 
electric  pulsations  uj>on  the  ordinary  telephonic  receiver, 
and  the  articulations  of  the  voice  are  as  faiilrfuUy  repro- 
duced and  ht»rd  in  the  one  as  in  the  other. 


ELECTRIC  IRON. 

Nature  truly  "works  in  mysterious  ways  her  wonders 
to  jjcrform.'*  Among  the  many  mysteries  of  Nature,  few 
appe-ar  more  mysterious  to  us  than  the  fragments  of  me- 
teoric iron  which  so  often  "come  down"  to  us  from  the 
immensity  of  space.  Where  they  cpmc  from,  or  how 
they  have  l)een  elaborated,  who  can  tell ! One  thing, 
however,  wc  do  know  — that  in  meteoric  iron  we  have 
the  nearest  approach  to  perfection  in  that  metal  that  the 
utmost  ingenuity  of  man  can  devise;  and  we  may  also 
in  this,  as  in  numerous  other  instances,  learn  that  the 
bight  of  human  endeavor  should  in  all  practicable  cases 
be  in  imitation  of  Nature’s  processes.  That  electricity 
has  something  to  do  in  bringing  these  meteoric  masses 
into  the  condition  in  which  they  come  to  us,  s<tems  to 
be  more  or  less  apparent.  To  prove  this,  small  masses 
of  pig-iron  have  recently  been  subjected  to  long  con- 
tinued electrical  action  with  most  remarkable  results. 
Mr.  James  Barrett,  an  English  gemtieman  of  Kentish 
Town,  North  Wales.  h.ts  furnished  a photographic  illus- 
tration of  such  action,  which  affords  a practical  illustra- 
tion of  the  power  of  electricity  to  effect  most  r<nnarkable 
Insults  in  this  direction.  The  surface  of  this  specimen 
is  shown  to  be  most  unmistakably  in  the  transition 
stage  of  passing  from  common  pig-iron  into  a metal 
more  highly  refined  than  has  ever  before  been  seen  in 
any  other  specimen  of  iron  alloy,  except  that  of  undoubt- 
ed meteoric  origin.  It  is  also  claimed  that  this  speci- 
men "depicts  what,  without  explanation,  would  be  a 
riddle  as  puzzling  as  any  which  the  Sphinx  of  the 
I'hamcs  embankment  could  propound,  did  it  indulge  in 
problems  ; and  challenges  attention  toward  the  solution 
of  one  of  the  most  important  questions  of  the  day." 
As  to  the  question  of  costliness,  it  may  t>e  remarked 
that  the  production  of  electricity  on  a l.irgc  scale,  in 
localities  favorable  for  cheap  water-power,  involves  al- 
most unlimited  possibilities ; and  when  electric  iron  can 
be  produced  in  merchantable  quantities,  no  other  kind 
of  that  metal  will  be  able  to  compete  with  it  in  price. 


A NEW  MECHANICAL  MOTION. 

The  invention  of  "a  new  mechanical  motion”  is  re- 
ported, designed  for  working  melai,  wood,  or  stone  into 
irregular  forms  and  surfaces,  which  have  heretofore  been 
reached  only  by  hand  Labor  and  the  graver's  tool.  The 
agent  is  described  as  being  applicable  to  a perpendicu- 
lar. reciproc.tting.  rotary,  or  spiral  motion.  The  tools, 
which  are  of  various  shapes,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  work  ret|ulred,  are  caused  to  strike  very  rapid  blows 
— from  six  to  eight  thousand  a minute — and  are  said  to 
produce  certain  new  and  useful  results  heretofore  im- 


possible to  be  effected  by  any  known  machinery.  It  is 
claimed  that  many  classes  of  useful  and  ornamental 
work,  hitherto  done  by  hand  at  great  expense,  may  be 
wrought  out  by  this  new  device  with  great  rapidity, 
l>eauty,  and  accunicy,  even  with  (he  unskilled  Ialx>r  of 
boys  and  girls.  The  machines  arc  applicable  alike  to 
the  finest  work  in  gold  and  silver,  or  to  large  masses  of 
iron,  wood,  and  stone,  over  which  latter  the  cutting- 
head  moves  with  the  majestic  and  irresistible  p»ow‘cr 
which  belongs  to  the  most  ponderous  class  of  machinery 
in  modern  machine  shops. 


A NOVEL  PROJECTILE. 

An  officer  of  the  British  army,  in  the  last  number  of 
Macmillan  s Magazine,  gives  a dcUiiled  description  of 
a novel  projectile  which  he  h.ts  devised  to  meet  the  pe- 
culiar conditions  involved  for  penetrating  the  monitor 
tyjie  of  war  vessels  as  now  constructed,  ujx>n  which 
solid  shot  can  prodttcc  but  little  effect.  'Hie  new  pro- 
jectile has  a disk-like  form  and  rapid  vertical  rotation. 
The  rotation  is  imparted  by  a "catch  ” near  the  muzzle 
of  the  gun.  which  gives  to  the  projectile  a twirl  as  it 
leaves  the  barrel.  This  catch  may  lie  applied  to  any 
ordinary  smooth-bore.  The  projectile  simply  rolls  out 
of  the  gun  with  great  initial  velocity,  unretarded  by 
rifling  or  a column  of  packed  air  before  it,  as  is  the  case 
with  ordinary  missiles.  Such  a projectile  will  maintain 
its  line  of  motion  like  that  of  an  advancing  velocipede 
wheel,  and  when  it  strike  the  sloping  side  of  an  ar- 
mored ship,  from  wliich  a solid  shot  would  glance  doing 
little  or  no  injury,  the  whole  momentum  of  this  shot 
would  be  brought  to  bear  like  a circular  saw.  cutting 
its  way  through  any  armor  which  a ship  could  carry. 


REVOLUTION  IN  TELEGRAPHY. 

Mr.  House,  the  well  known  telegraph  Inventor,  is 
said  to  have  devised  a new  instrument  for  transmitting, 
receiving,  and  recording,  which  works  automatically,  and 
by  which  messages  may  be  transmitted  at  the  rate  of 
from  two  hundred  and  fifty  to  three  hundred  words  per 
minute.  Such  an  instrument,  if  practical,  must  work 
quite  a revolution  in  telegraphy,  as  by  the  best  instru- 
ments now  in  use  forty  words  per  minute  is  considered 
quite  rapid  work.  It  is  also  claimed  that  messages  can 
Ijc  sent  by  this  new  instrument  for  one-tenth  the  cost  in- 
volved in  the  use  of  the  instruments  now  employed.  As 
it  works  automatically,  a large  portion  of  the  force  now 
required  in  large  offices  can  be  dispensed  with.  This 
fact  will  not  make  the  new  instrument  very  popular  will) 
telegraph  operators. 


HOT  POLISHED  SHAFTING. 

The  effect  of  polishing  iron  at  an  elevated  tempera- 
ture is  very  generally  known.  It  is  that  which  gives  to 
Russia  sheet-iron  iLs  peculiar  blue  finish.  A magnetic 
oxide,  adhering  firmly,  is  superficially  formed,  and  ren- 
ders the  metal  much  less  liable  to  oxidization  than  sheet- 
iron  as  ordinarily  made.  This  principle  h.as  recently 
been  applied  to  (he  manufacture  of  polbhcd  shafting. 
It  is  claimed  that  a peculiar  process  is  employed,  which 
yields  important  advantages,  but  only  when  the  best  of 
raw  material  is  involved.  This  latter  fact,  of  itself,  it 
is  further  claimed,  furnishes  a guarantee  against  inferi- 
ority in  shafting  turned  out  by  this  process. 
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ART  AND 

FASHION  AND  ART. 

Fnsbion  after  all  has  its  advantages.  In  addition  to 
the  op|>orltinity  it  affords  the  rich  to  distinguish  them-  , 
selves  from  their  fellows  as  possessors  of  the  means  nec* 
essary  to  keep  pace  with  its  vagaries,  and  also  to  the 
benefits  derived  from  its  constant  changes  by  merchants 
and  those  interested  in  the  manufacture  of  the  various 
articles  subject  to  its  whims,  it  likewise  indirectly,  and  | 
perhaps  inadvertently,  contributes  to  the  development  j 
of  many  of  the  useful  arts,  and  even  the  sciences.  Were 
it  not  for  fashion,  however,  probably  that  much  laughed 
at  word,  “culture,”  would  not  have  lost  its  true  signifi- 
cance, and  become  among  journalists  a by-word  of  :if- 
fected  superiority.  The  rage  for  all  kinds  of  learning 
classified  under  the  general  head  of  culture  has  so  pos- 
sessed some  sections  of  our  countr)-  that  its  influences 
are  extending  to  all  classes,  often  to  the  disparagement 
of  other  and  more  ini}>ortani  duties.  This  rage  is, 
probably,  a fashion  of  the  day,  and  will,  no  doubt,  run 
its  race,  as  do  all  others,  but  w ill  leave  its  good  effects 
behind,  and  rtrsuU  advantigeously  to  the  people  and 
to  the  development  and  appreciation  of  many  subjects 
which  otherwise  would  have  long  remained  unrecog- 
nir.ed.  Among  the  most  conspicuous  fashions  of  the 
day,  outside  of  those  relating  to  personal  adornment,  is 
the  so-called  rage  for  art,  pictorial  as  well  .is  decorative. 

A certain  know  letigc  of  art  is  fast  becoming  essential  to 
the  establishment  of  any  claim  to  accomplishment.  Our 
youth,  principally  of  the  gentler  sex,  devote  a certain 
portion  of  their  lime  to  its  cultivation,  either  in  the 
academics  or  through  private  instruction.  Llenicnlary 
instruction  is  given  in  many  of  the  public  schools,  .ind 
a visit  to  any  pretentious  household  will  reveal  the  pro- 
ductions of  amateur  aspirants  to  this  kind  of  distinction. 
Among  the  wealthy,  also,  one's  standing  is  more  or  less 
dependent  upon  the  amount  of  appreciation  and  pat- 
ronage he  bestows  upon  the  arts.  In  new  communities, 
where  wealth  is  by  no  means  synonymous  with  culture, 
much  of  this  kind  of  appreciation  is  feigned,  but  con- 
st.inl  association  w ith  objects  of  l>eauty  and  taste  Ts  sure 
in  lime  to  engender  a real  appreciation  for  such  objects. 
Indeed,  pictures  are  regarded  quite  as  essential  to  the 
well  furnishing  of  an  esiabltshment  as  is  the  library — 
though  unrend  ; and  the  host,  however  deficient  in  such 
likings  he  may  be  {XTsonally,  at  once  recognizes  the 
wants  of  his  many  friends,  and  endeavers  to  supply  this 
demand  upon  his  munificence.  In  other  words,  it  is 
the  fashion  to  do  so,  and  fashion  is  an  exacting  mis- 
tress. What  pictures  to  buy  and  in  what  manner  to 
select  them  seems  to  l>e  a ditficull  problem  for  many  to 
solve.  None  like  to  betray  their  ignorance  in  such  mat- 
ters, and  from  a fear  of  such  exfjosure  hesitate  to  buy 
any  works  by  an  artist  not  of  e.xtendeil  reputation. 
With  unlimited  means  this  can  be  effected,  and  per- 
haps accounts  for  the  fact  that  some  of  our  most  wealthy 
citizens  limit  their  purchases  to  foreign  productions. 
Some  lake  pleasure,  it  is  true,  in  associating  their  pict- 
ures with  the  various  places  in  which  they  were  ]>ur- 
chased : however,  in  one  instance,  a wealthy  Califor- 
nian identified  his  pictures,  not  by  sulijecl  or  artist,  but 
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by  the  prices  paid  for  them  in  Rome,  Florence,  and 
Paris.  Not  unfrcqucntly  men  are  found  who  possctis 
both  a knowledge  of  art  and  the  means  to  gratify  their 
taste.  It  is  a pleasure  to  visit  their  galleries.  One  is 
sure  to  encounter  excellent  work,  often  of  men  whcje 
names  arc  not  fanliliar  to  the  public,  and  their  collec- 
tions are  not  so  much  characterized  by  a long  list  cf 
prominent  names  attached  to  mediocre  pictures,  as  by 
a display  of  genuine  merit,  in  which  the  pictures  them- 
selves. and  not  the  names,  prove  the  attraction.  Such 
men  are  never  at  a loss  to  know*  wh.-u  to  purch«'i>e. 
They  can  detect  excellences  as  readily  in  a local  studio 
as  in  the  .Salon,  and  to  them  belongs  greatly  the  credit 
of  encouraging  and  developing  the  growth  of  art  in  their 
respective  communities. 


PRKTTY  PICTURES. 

If  the  views  of  artists  could  be  arrived  at.  no  doubt  it 
would  be  found  that,  almost  without  exception,  they 
would  prefer  to  have  the  word  “ pretty”  dropped  en- 
tirely from  the  art  vocabulary.  So-called  pretty  pict- 
ures are  frequently  to  lie  met  with,  and  with  some  paint- 
ers jxissibly  that  s«aine  quality  is  the  object  for  which 
they  strive.  Where  such  is  the  case,  however,  it  is  usu- 
ally an  effort  on  the  part  of  the  artist  to  meet  the  exac- 
tions uf  an  uneducated  taste.  Although  it  is  the  dcsi.e 
of  must  painters  to  produce  an  agreeable,  if  not  beauti- 
ful picture,  the  existence  of  so  many  other  qualities 
essential  to  a good  picture,  and  which  so  greatly  out- 
rank in  imporiance  the  mere  preltiness  of  subject,  cau><*s 
the  p.ainier  to  regard  the  word  “ pretty, ” when  appi.ed 
to  his  production,  in  an  unfavorable  light.  Did  those 
who  employ  it  so  freely  but  know  how,  as  an  art-term, 
that  word  is  rcg.inled  by  artists  and  connoisseurs,  the 
expression  would  be  rarely  heard  in  the  gallery.  Its 
use  argues  either  the  inability  of  the  speaker  to  de- 
lect the  greater  excellences  in  a picture,  or  that  there  is 
a lack  of  those  excellence's.  Either  of  these  conclu- 
sions is  anything  but  gratifying  to  the  artist  who  h:\s 
bestowed  his  thought  and  study  ujxjn  the  subject. 
Pictures  rarely  dcpeml  for  their  attractiveness  upon  the 
preliiness  of  objects  employed.  Often  objects  that  are 
regarded  ugly  or  uninteresting  in  n.'Uure,  when  jxir- 
irayed  upon  canvas  prove  most  pleasing.  This  simply 
shows  the  distinction  between  prcltiness  and  picturesciue- 
ncss,  .a  distinction  many  fail  to  recognize.  Probably,  m 
nature,  no  more  beautiful  animal  can  be  found  than  a 
nicely  groomed,  finely  shaped  horse,  with  hisglossy  coat 
and  elegant  proportions.  But  on  canvas,  the  neglected, 
worn  out  old  stager,  with  sh.aggy  hair,  drooping  head, 
and  all  the  evidences  of  neglect,  at  once  impresses  the 
beholder  as  being  the  more  imprcNsive  and  interesting 
of  the  two.  Likewise,  a tottering  shanty,  with  broken 
chimney,  unhinged  doors,  stained  and  moss-grown 
roof,  and  neglected  surroundings,  although  repulsive  to 
many  in  nature,  when  conveyed  to  canvas  sur]>asses,  as 
a picture,  the  cleanly  p.aimcd  house,  with  well  kept 
l.awn,  and  all  the  appliances  and  conveniences  of  a 
complete  and  desirable  home.  Imleed,  the  more  of 
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ruggrtl.  careless  nature  the  subject  embodies,  and  the 
lr,>s  ol  irinmess,  ]>reuinc^s,  and  precision,  the  more 
valued  and  interesting  it  becomes  as  a picture.  'I  he 
artist  usually  endeavors  to  make  choice  of  such  subjects. 
His  aim  is  picturest|ueness,  tiot  preliiness.  Having 
employed  his  art  in  its  compostiion,  his  knowledge  in 
its  color  and  ta  hnique,  and  his  skill  in  its  manipulation, 
he  presents  his  work  for  view,  and  invites  intelligent 
criticism  upon  its  merits  and  defects.  If.  after  all  this, 
the  beholder  is  simply  impressed  by  prettincss  of  sub- 
ject, it  is  easy  to  imagine  the  ch.tgrin  t)f  the  painter, 
who,  however,  would  prefer  to  attribute  the  lack  of  ap- 
preciation of  his  work  to  want  of  knowledge  on  lh**jurt 
of  the  si>cctalor.  rather  than  to  a lack  of  those  higher 
and  more  essential  qualities  for  wiiich  he  has  striven. 
Indeed,  next  to  having  the  oI>ser\er  remark  upon  the 
iHMUty  or  elegance  of  the  frame  that  surrounds  his  pict- 
ure. iKjfore  passing  upon  the  picture  itself,  probably 
nothing  is  more  distasteful  to  the  earnest  and  ambitious 
painter  than  to  hear  his  picture  called  pretty. 


japane.se  PRECEI^TS. 

Outside  of  the  many  and  pcculi.ar  characteristics  of 
the  Jajiancse,  resulting  from  an  isolated  civilization,  by 
which  they  arc  so  markedly  distinguished  from  the  other 
peoples  of  the  world,  we  nowand  then  discover  motives 
and  thoughts  in  their  lives  which  go  to  show*  their  gen- 
eral kinship  and  common  origin  w ith  (he  rest  of  us.  In- 
deed. some  of  their  notions  arc  rather  a refinement  upon 
our  own.  es{>ecially  as  regards  pictures  and  the  manner 
of  viewing  them,  which  we  gather  from  certain  precepts 
published  some  lime  since  in  the  Art  Interchange,  and 
said  to  be  the  discovery  of  a lioslon  paper.  The  article 
says:  "The  Jajxinesc  arc  fond  of  pictures  and  orna- 
mentation in  their  dwellings,  but  they  do  not,  as  wc  do, 
have  a great  many  things  exposed  to  view  at  once.  One 
or  two  pictures,  a fungia,  and  a hanging  basket,  or  a 
bracket  serve  for  a lime,  when  these  are  laid  away,  the 
pictures  l>eing  rolled  up,  and  their  places  are  supplied 
by  other  things.  Kut  if  a visitor  expresses  a liking  for 
such  things  they  will  bring  out  quantities  for  his  in- 
spection. 'I  hry  enjoin  the  following  good  rules  for 
looking  at  a picture:  You  must  not  look  at  it  on  a dark 
day,  nor  a cloudy  day,  nor  when  it  is  so  cold  that  your 
breath  will  form  a mist  lH.*fore  you : nor  must  you  look 
at  it  when  you  are  ill.  or  cross,  or  unhappy,  lest  these 
circumstances  influence  your  opinion.  You  mu^t  not 
unroll  it,  so  as  to  sec  the  artist's  name,  at  first,  but 
study  it  at  leisure,  so  as  to  judge  impartially  of  its 
merits.** 


THE  lOl  AlO  .\S  A CLEAN.SKK. 

In  an  article  entitled  "Picture  Cleaning  and  Restor- 
ing.” published  in  the  Art  Amateur,  some  time  since, 
the  potato  w.is  made  to  figure  conspicuously  .as  a cleans- 
er of  pictures.  The  fact  is  entirely  new*  to  us,  and  will' 

; no  doulit.  be  of  interest  as  well  as  value  to  many  artists 
and  owners  of  pictures.  The  writer,  after  describing 
the  process  of  removing  varnish  from  the  face  of  the 
picture  by  nie.ans  of  friction  produced  by  rubbing  the 
finger  over  the  surface,  says : " If  it  is  the  object  merely 
to  clean  its  surface,  a little  lukewarm  water  may  l>c  first 
applied  with  a s]x>ngc  until  the  water  censes  to  be  dis- 
colored. If  then  the  varnish  still  presents  an  appear- 
ance of  dirt,  take  a p<Jiato.  and  cutting  it  in  half  apply 
the  fresh  portion  to  the  varnishi  and  by  a series  of  cir- 
cles all  over  the  surface,  completely  rub  every  part. 
Apply  again  the  lukewarm  water  until  it  shows  no  taint 
of  dirt,  ishould,  however,  the  picture  continue  to  ex- 
hibit traces  of  dirt,  pa.ss  a S]>onge  dipjved  in  warm  lH*er 
over  it  Then,  after  it  has  become  perfectly  dry,  wash 
it  with  a solution  of  the  finest  gum  dragon  di>solved  in 
pure  water.*'  After  pictures  have  become  ftioroughly 
hardened,  and  before  the  application  of  varnish,  the 
writer  says:  "The  applic.ation  of  a j>otalo,  as  before 
shown,  should  always  Iw  resorieti  to,  to  remove  the  ex- 
udations of  the  oils  which  rise  to  tlie  surface,  as  well  as 
the  dirt  collected,  and  this  simple  process  will  be  suf- 
ficient to  clean  nine  out  of  ten  modem  works.  Artists 
will  also  find  the  use  of  the  potato  most  valuable  before 
commencing  the  progressive  steps  of  their  work,  as  it 
gets  rid  of  that  annoying  gretsiness  which  cause's  the 
newly  applied  and  wet  paint  to  run,  after  the  manner 
of  water  n{>on  a tea-tray.  It  ought  to  be  remarked  that 
the  cleaning  of  a picture  that  has  been  v'arnisheii  and 
one  that  has  not  unilcrgone  that  process  are  two  differ- 
enl  things.  lalierties  may  be  taken  with  the  fonner 
which  would  prove  fatal  to  a picture  not  thus  protected. 
In  cither  case,  as  a preliminarv*  cxi>erinK*ni,  the  fx)tato 
may  be  applied  without  fear  of  injury,  provided  that  (he 
moisture  left  by  its  juice  is  removed  from  the  unvar- 
nished picture.  Many  finished  oil  paintings  collect 
upon  their  surf.tcewhai  is  termed  "bloom,”  which  in 
m.tny  instances  entirely  obscures  the  lieauty  of  the  work, 
and  several  receipts  have  been  given  for  Its  removal ; 
but  all  of  these,  or  nearly  all,  are  only  temporary  cures, 
the  bloom  returning,  sometimes  w ith  greaurr  depth  and 
opacity.  Here  ag.ain  the  potato  is  said  to  lie  the  he>t 
remedy,  if  not  an  entire  cure.  Apply  it  as  Ixforc,  waNh 
off  with  clean  cold  water,  and  then  w ij>e  the  surface  of 
the  picture  with  a little  sweet  or  nut  oil  on  a silk  hand- 
kerchief until  perfectly  dry." 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 


THK  I.lfilIT  OF  AstA,  OR  THF.  GRKAT  RKNI’NrrATtOS 
f.M.-ihiUihinishkramanah  H«'ing  the  lafc  and  Teach- 
ing of  Gautnm.i,  Prince  of  India  and  Founder  of 
as  told,  in  verse,  by  an  Indian  Uu«ldhist. 
Hv  Edwin  Arnold.  M.A.  New  V'ork;  American  Book 
Exchange.  1880. 

The  tendency  of  contemporarv*  thought  to  freedom  in 
religious  ideas  is  peculiarly  well  adai>tel  for  the  favora- 


ble reception  of  a work  devoted  to  the  life  .and  labors  of 
a gyeat  moral  teacher.  Mr.  Arnold,  the  editor  of  the 
London  Daily  Telegraph,  has  seized  uf>on  a fortunate 
moment  to  present  to  the  public  his  views  of  a religion 
cmbniceil  by  three  hun<lred  and  seventy  millions  of  j>eo- 
pie.  The  poem  is  a religious  epicof  exceeding  interest, 
having  nothing  of  the  irksomeness  that  Is  apt  to  l>e 
found  in  works  devoted  to  the  elucidation  of  a religious 
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tielief.  In  eight  books,  the  birth,  the  youth,  the  re* 
nouncinj;  of  rov.\l  M.tiion  for  a hermit's  lot.  the  studies 
andthett-achingsof  Gautama,  the  founder  of  lUiddhi-in, 
are  told.  In  keeping  with  that  charncieristic  of  the 
Hindu  mind  that  loves  to  deal  with  the  wonderful  in 
the  tangible  and  intangible,  that  surnnmds  all  its  imag- 
inings with  a wamuh  and  richness  born  of  a tropic 
clime,  the  advent  and  the  stay  of  the  Huddlia  have  Ivcen 
entwined  with  talcs  of  celestial  demonstrations  and 
suj)crhuman  p<>wcr.  Many  tjf  the^c  tales  the  poet  has 
introduced  into  his  poem,  and  rightfully  so,  as  enabling 
one  the  better  to  compare  the  tnnsured  legends  of  this 
with  those  of  other  faiths,  htiddhism  was  an  outgrow  th 
of  Hindu  thought  an<l  feeling,  rel>ell!ngagrfinst  the  rigid 
doctrines  of  Ifrahmanism.  lake  the  latter,  it  was  found- 
ed on  the  theory  of  the  transmigration  of  souls,  from 
which  it  sought  a release.  The  end  of  lx>lh  faiths  was 
an  esca{>e  from  a ceaseless  birth  and  death.  But  the 
means  of  attaining  this  end,  and  the  end  itself,  were  dif- 
ferent. Brahmanism  sought  a final  absorption  in  the 
soul  of  Brahma  through  a life  of  asceticism,  sclf-lorturc, 
and  expdiure  to  the  elements.  Buddhism  taught  that 
Nirvana,  a never  ending  |?eace,  was  assured  to  all  who 
would  practice  self-control  and  universal  charity.  The 
one  extended  its  consolation  to  the  outcast,  the  poor, 
to  the  Sudra  as  well  as  to  those  of  the  higher  castes : 
the  other  reserved  its  bcnehls  for  those  of  the  three 
higher  c.istes  alone.  Tlie  one  W'as  founded  on  a moral 
code  cqu:d  to  any  the  world  h.is  ever  seen : the  other 
look  its  origin  in  the  interpretation  of  the  phenomena  of 
nature,  and  was  preserved  in  formalities. 

This  moral  cotlc,  and  the  lofty  character  of  its  framer, 
arc  the  theme  for  the  poet's  contemplation.  Into  four 
parts  the  unfolding  of  this  subject  resolves  itself — the 
birth  and  youth  of  the  Prince;  his  life  in  that  golden 
home,  where  “love  was  gaoler  and  delight  its  b;irs.*’ 
comprising  the  awakening  to  the  sense  of  a people's 
misery,  and  the  renunciation  of  his  existence  of  ease; 
his  wanderings,  studies,  and  final  learning  of  the  truth  : 
and  the  truth  itself,  the  doctrines  of  Buddhism. 

To  have  accomplished  the  task  of  presenting  in  a 
clc.ir  form  the  meaning  of  Buddhism,  to  have  selected 
from  the  immense  mass  of  writings  Uj>on  this  subject 
such  matters  only  as  arc  of  general  interest  and  impor- 
tance, evince  no  ordinary  ability  as  a compiler.  But  the 
author  has  done  far  more  than  offer  for  our  consiilera- 
Uon  a skillfully  arranged  condensation  of  Buddhist  teach- 
ings. With  the  knowledge  of  a scholar  versed  in  the 
religions  of  the  Orient,  he  has  combined  a power  of  po- 
etic expression  of  the  highest  order.  Never  unmindful 
of  his  theme,  he  has  cdled  to  its  adornment  nil  tlie 
wealth  the  East,  rich  in  scenery  and  in  idea,  can  afford. 
To  highten  the  dramatic  effect  of  the  whole,  the  early 
pages  arc  devoted  to  a minute  and  glowing  description 
of  the  glorious  station  and  worldly  happiness  of  Gauta- 
ma, surpassing  even  the  conceplion  of  ordinary  man. 
The  Indian  home,  “where  skill  had  spent  all  lovely 
fantasies  to  lull  the  mind."  the  nautch  girls’  dances,  the 
music  whispering  through  the  blooms,  the  chime  of 
ankle  bells,  the  essences  of  musk  and  champak,  that 
drovvpy  led  the  soul  of  the  prince  to  sleep,  unihinking, 
by  his  queen,  YasOdhara,  arc  sharply  brought  in  con- 
trast with  the  yellow  robe,  “the  scanty  meal,  chance- 
gathered  from  the  charitable,"  the  couch  of  grass  by 
night,  the  homeless  and  lonely  lot  of  the  hermit,  sclf- 
im(>osed,  to  find  a refuge  for  suffering  mankind.  This 
dramatic  effect  is  most  intense  in  the  fourth  l>ook,  re- 
counting the  struggles  of  the  prince  between  his  love 


for  his  wife  and  the  blissful  existence  he  had  led.  and 
the  call  of  duty  to  leave  all  these,  to  wander  a beggar 
in  the  .•search  for  truth.  Not  only  is  the  scene  of  the 
renunciation  very  powerfully  drawn,  but  it  is  itself  the 
summit  of  a climax,  for  which  the  mind  is  prepared  by 
the  thrilling  meeting  of  the  prince  with  the  “old,  old 
man,  whose  shriveled  skin,  sun-tanned,  clung  like  a 
beasts  hide  to  hi«  fleshless  bones."  with  the  pest- 
stricken  wretch,  and  with  the  crackling,  crumbling  body 
on  the  pyre.  These  are  not  the  only  instances  in  which 
the  author  has  demonstrated  his  apprixiulion  of  situa- 
tion. The  whispering  of  the  Deva.s,  the  gods  of  the 
air.  upon  the  silver-stringed  gourd  placed  carelessly  on 
the  sill  of  his  marble  ^valace,  that  reuse  to  action  the 
listless  prince;  the  muffled  tramp  of  snowy*  Kantaka. 
bearing  his  ma.sicr  beyond  the  iron  gates,  that,  ponder- 
ous. rolled  back  silent ; the  weird  and  dauling  vision  of 
the  ten  chief  sins,  the  tumult  of  whose  rout  stirred  not 
a leaf  of  the  sacred  tree  whereunder  Buddha  sat.  attest 
a high  dr.-imatic  power. 

Aside  from  the  strictly  didactic  clement  of  the  p>oem, 
the  exposition  of  Buddhism,  to  which  the  limits  of  this 
notice  do  not  permit  us  to  advert  with  any  carefulness 
of  criticism,  that  wherein  this  production  excels  is  in  us 
completeness  and  in  its  unity.  It  is  the  story,  fully  and 
finely  narrated,  of  the  life  and  Labors  of  one  man ; all 
things  bend  and  arc  made  subservient  to  the  illustrating 
of  this  life  and  labor.  From  the  birth  to  the  death,  each 
incident  that  may  serve  to  interest  or  to  instruct  us  re- 
garding the  subject  of  the  song  is  faithfully  portrayed. 
There  are  no  digressions  which  are  not  of  importance, 
either  as  explaining  the  customs  of  the  Hindus  or  as 
furnishing  an  allusion  to  the  older  Brahmanical  teach- 
ings wherewith  to  coni|xire  the  gradu.ihy  forming  doc- 
trines of  the  new  faith.  It  is  the  oneness  of  aim  con- 
spicuous throughout  that  enchains  the  attention  and 
carries  one  irresistibly  along.  Grand  as  is  the  concep- 
tion of  this  work,  its  execution  bears  it  suitable  com- 
pany. A love  for  the  Indian  people  and  a reverence 
for  the  lofty  character  of  the  S;ikyamuni  have  inspired 
and  guided  the  poet  in  (he  accomplishment  of  his  un- 
dertaking. To  cite  illustrative  lines  of  d.ffcrent  beauties 
which  charactcrine  the  performance  would  \*c  to  qimte 
the  bulk  of  the  poem.  The  noticeable  featurt^  which 
distinguish  the  excellent  in  literature  will  l>e  found  on 
almost  every  page  of  this  production  ; the  inielligibihiy 
of  its  figures,  the  grace  of  its  diction,  (he  aptness  of  its 
exprcs.^ion,  the  variety  of  its  ideas,  the  purity  of  the 
style,  the  admirable  adaptation  of  the  verse  to  the  sui>- 
jecl,  and  to  the  land  where  the  scene  is  laid,  more  hnuly 
impress  one  the  longer  and  the  oftencr  he  reads.  The 
descriptions,  both  of  nature  and  of  architecture,  arc  .ad- 
mirable for  accuracy  of  detail  and  for  the  suggesiivcness 
of  the  whole.  'I  he  pictures  of  “the  stunlcss  ramps  of 
huge  Himala’s  wall"  that  “led  climbing  thought  higiier 
and  higher  until  it  se<*inp<i  to  .stand  in  heaven  and 
speak  with  gods,"  and  of  the  dawn  that  sprang  with 
Buddh.v's  victory,  when  in  the  east, 

**  Flamed  the  first  fires  of  Iieauteous  Dav,  poured  forth 
Tliroush  fieeiitig  folds  of  Night's  black  drapery." 

and 

“ F.vr  and  near,  in  homes  of  men  there  spread 
An  unknown  peace.'* 

arc  masterpieces  of  landscape  painting  in  poetry. 

The  harvest  scene  in  the  first  book,  the  golden  home 
in  the  second,  the  sleeping  company  of  the  Indi.an  girls. 
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and  the  matchless  steed,  white  Kantaka,  in  the  fourth 
book,  are  all  admirable  for  force  and  naturalness.  The 
"old,  old  man“  is  a realistic  figure,  haggard  and  wan 
with  years.  It  evinces  the  bard’s  command  of  the  hor- 
rible. Beautiful  and  artistic  as  are  these  passages,  they 
do  not  rise  too  noticeably  atx»ve  the  general  excellence 
of  versification  and  of  description  with  which  the  ))oern 
is  characterized.  This  is  evidenced  by  reading  these 
more  striking  lines  separated  from  the  context,  'riieir 
full  grandeur  is  not  ap[>rcciaicd  unless  one  turns  to  them 
from  some  ordtn.try  reading,  or  from  one’s  ordinary  oc- 
cupation. To  approach  them  by  the  |Kithway  of  the 
the  poem  itself,  is  to  be  brought  nc.ircr  by  its  general 
elevated  tone.  I'his  lest  establishiTS  not  only  the  sub- 
limity of  the  grander  parts,  but  also  the  superiority  of 
the  whole. 

Tljc  refinement  of  the  author's  mind  is  made  mani- 
fest in  countless  exc|ui^^le  figures  wherein  the  meaning 
sought  to  be  illustnitcd  is  perfectly  disclosed.  One  looks 
for  metaphors,  similes,  and  ajxistrophes  in  every  poem, 
but  is  always  more  or  less  taken  by  surprise  by  the  effect- 
ive use  of  "apt  alliteration's  artful  aid.’*  Of  the  many 
alliterative  passages,  that  in  the  eighth  book  will  serve 
as  an  illustration — the  doctrinal  pari,  referring  to 

"'I"!!*  mighty  whirling  wheel  of  strife  and  stress 
'fhat  noae  can  stay  or  stem." 

The  earnestness  of  the  poet  in  pressing  upon  the  at- 
tention the  principles  of  the  faith  he  is  elucidating  is  not 
his  least  observable  characteristic.  It  has  not  been  at- 
tempted to  enumerate  all  the  allusions  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  transmigration  of  soul,  but  we  call  to  mind  the 
scene,  in  the  second  book,  of  the  former  life  of  the 
Prince,  when  he  won  from  the  jungle's  monarch  his 
Yasodhara.  who  was  then  a tigress,  he  a tiger.  An  ex- 
istence as  a fishcr-lad  is  also  told ; and  then  there  come 
the  illustrations  of  the  belief  drawn  from  the  grain  of 
rice  that  shoots  a green  feather,  gemmed  with  fifty 
pearls,  and  from  the  ripples  following  ripples  of  the 
river  flowing  to  the  sea,  to  steam  unto  the  sun,  to  fall 
and  (low  again. 

In  a word,  Mr.  Arnold,  out  of  his  love  for  the  task 
which  he  has  assumed,  has  surrounded  its  accomplish- 
ment with  the  faithful  elaborations  of  the  student,  and 
with  the  elegance  of  the  poeL  To  say  that  his  work 
will  live  long  in  the  literature  which  It  has  enriched  is  to 
Slate  what  is  manifest  to  all.  The  merits  of  a poem, 
complete  in  its  conception  as  a whole  and  perfect  in  the 
execution  of  its  details,  would  assure  its  preeminence 
in  any  l.ingu.igc.  it  is,  however,  the  new  avenue  of 
thought  which  has  been  ojicned  through  its  means  that 
confirms  its  laslmgncss.  Beauty  without  purpo»c.  or 
richness  without  aim,  may  accomplish  nothing  more 
than  tem|K)rary  brilliancy;  but  with  purpose,  beauty 
and  richness  become  glorified.  The  IJght  of  Asia  has 
revealed  to  the  attention  of  a reading  world  a truth  long 
hidden  in  its  ignorance  of  India.  It  will  excite  to  the 
contemplation  of  a moral  excellence  existing  in  a land 
where  immorality  is  popularly  supposed  to  grow  rank. 
And,  by  inciting  to  a study  of  the  merits  of  other  re- 
ligions, it  will  enable  the  Christian  the  belter  to  appre- 
ciate the  |ierfection  of  his  own. 

A Sei.kction  of  Spirituai.  Songs,  with  Mi’sia 

For  the  Sunday-schtx)l.  Selected  and  arranged  by 

Rev.  ('harles  S.  Robinson.  D. D.  New  York:  Scrib- 
ner & Sons.  1880. 

Spiritual  Songs  for  the  Sunday-school  is  the  latest 
work  of  Dr.  Robinson,  and  is  a charming  little  book 


1 which  commenced  its  useful  career  in  July  last.  If  is 
I certainly  not  little  in  the  sense  of  insignificance,  for  the 
j volume  shows  in  every  feature  the  utmost  care,  taste, 

' and  knowledge.  The  publishers  call  the  attention  of 
the  "Christian  public"  to  this  new  enterprise,  but  we 
ho|ie  that  the  field  of  this  collection  of  refined  words  and 
su)>erior  music  will  be  broadened  to  the  notice  of  all 
cultivated  people,  that  they  m.iy  appreciate  what  a 
stride  is  here  made  in  the  general  direction  of  pro- 
gression. It  contains  no  painful  incongruities,  as  is  too 
often  the  case  with  religious  song-books.  There  arc  no 
sickly  sentimentalities  set  to  boisterous,  rollicking  tunes. 
It  is  evidently  not  intended  to  inculcate  into  the  minds 
of  little  children  monstrous  absurdities  instead  of  pure 
simple  religion.  'I’lierc  is  no  extreme  sensational  music 
about  it.  'I’hc  words  contain  the  clemcnl  of  the  truest 
purity  and  child-like  simplicity,  without  descending 
to  weakness  and  senselessness.  The  music  is  of  a high 
order,  without  becoming  too  difficult  and  complicated. 
1 he  words  and  music  are  devotional  and  appropriate 
(the  latter  a rare  quality),  and  at  the  same  lime  they 
are  made  auractivc,  as  they  should  be.  The  book  con- 
tains new  and  l>cauliful  songs,  and  regains  many  of  the 
best  old  ones,  that  will  always  be  loved  for  their  asso- 
ciations and  (heir  real  worth.  Altogether,  this  work 
seems  to  be  a perfect  thing  of  its  kind.  At  all  events, 
it  is  elevated  far  above  the  dust  of  commonplace. 

Dreka’.s  DiCTioNAkY  Blotter.  A combination  of 
word-book  and  a blotting  case.  Philadelphia  r I.ouis 
Dreka.  (88o.  For  sale  in  S.an  Francisco  by  Doxey 
& Co. 

This  combination  of  dictionary  and  portfolio  is  neatly 
and  conveniently  arranged.  It  has  attached  a vocabu- 
lar>'  of  words  in  ordinary  use,  a list  of  synonyms  and 
of  common  Christian  names.  It  is  handsomely  bound, 
and  is  both  elegant  and  useful. 

We  have  received  the  following  publications,  several 
of  which  we  shall  review  in  a future  number: 

Mr.  Bopi.ky  Amroad.  With  illustrations.  Boston: 
Moughtun,  Miftlin  & Co.  18B0.  For  sale  in  San 
Francisco  by  A.  L.  Itincrofl  & Co. 

My  College  Day.s.  By  Robert  Tomes.  New  York: 
Harper  & HroihiTS.  1880.  For  Sitle  in  San  Fran- 
cisco by  Payot,  Upham  & Co. 

Thomas  Moore,  the  Poet:  His  Life  and  Works. 
My  .Andrew  J-uncs  Symington.  New  York  : Hnrjwr  & 
Brothers.  1S80.  For  sale  in  San  Francisco  by  Pay- 
ot, Upham  & Co. 

George  Bailey.  A Talc  of  New  York  Mercantile 
Life.  By  Oliver  Oldlxjx.  New  York ; Har|>er  & 
Brothers.  i83o.  For  sale  in  San  Francisco  by  Pay- 
ot, Upham  & Co. 

White  Wings.  A Y.ichling  Romance.  By  William 
Black.  New  York;  Har|>er  & Brothers.  188a  For 
sale  in  San  Francisco  by  Payot,  Upham  & Co. 

Harper’s  Half-Hour  Skriils.  NewV'ork:  Harper 
He  Brothers.  1880.  For  sale  in  San  Francisco  by 
Payot.  Upham  & Co. 

No.  143. — HepublUan  or  Democrat.  A Retrospect, 
with  its  Lessons  for  the  Citizen  of  i88o. 

No.  T44. — Modern  France,  iSip-tSy<).  By  Oscar 
Browning. 

Guide  to  Coi.orado,  New  MEXteo,  and  .Arizona. 
San  Franciisco : A.  L.  Rincrofi  & Co.  1880. 
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Fkaskmn  SgUAKK  IJHK  AKY.  New  York  : Harper  & 
Hr«jiluTS,  1880.  For  sale  in  S;in  Francisco  by  I'.iy- 
ot,  Upham  At  I'o. 

No.  134.. — Clfjr  Shining  after  Rain.  A Novel,  f^y  C. 
(F  i l.iiniiton. 

No.  13^. — RnJe  and  Prejudice,  A Novel.  By  Jane 
Ausicn. 

Tit  for  Tat.  A Teutonic  AHvenlure.  By  the  Mar* 
cfiioncss  Clara  I..anza.  New  Vi*rk;  (1.  F.  Putnam's 
S<»ns.  1880.  For  sale  in  San  Francisco  by  I... 
Kincroft  & Co. 


Hints  for  Homk  RFAniNt;.  A .Scries  of  Crh.apiers.  on 
H*»oks  and  their  Cses.  New  York:  <».  P.  Puin.'im's 
Sons.  i8bo.  For  sale  in  S.in  Francisco  at  Uoxey  s. 

Thk  Sril.tw  atkr  TkA(;Fi)V,  By  T.  B.  Aldrich.  Bos- 
t(in  : Houghton,  Mifilin  & Co.  1880.  For  sale  jn 
San  Franosco  by  .A.  L.  Bancroft  & Co. 

Pin.lTICAL  ANU  I.EOAl.  RkMEOIKS  l'f*R  WaR.  Hv 
Sheldon  .Amos.  M..A.  NewNorkr  Harficr  Broth- 
ers. Franklin  Sqiurc.  1880.  For  sale  m San  Fran- 
cisco by  Payot.  L'pham  \ Co. 


OUTCROPPINGS. 


NOVEMBER. 

From  out  October's  funeral  pile. 

I saw  an  old  man  rise  and  smile. 

Scattering  the  Past's  bright  leaves  the  while. 

And  lo ! it  was  Nuvemlwr. 

The  melloMT  air  chilled  at  his  breath. 

The  litig'ring  flowers  shrunk  low  in  death, 

And  streamlets  silent  grew,  beneath 
The  stern  brow  of  Nt)vembcr. 

He  scattered  snow;  he  pelted  sleet; 

He  pinched  the  little  frozen  feet. 

Whose  owners  limped  along  the  street. 

Crying,  "O  cold  Novemlwr!" 

He  brought  an  anguish,  none  can  know 
Save  those  who  taste  the  cup  of  woe, 

And  see  its  lull  brim  i>vcrllow 

In  th.1t  dread  month,  Noveinlwr. 

Onward  he  marched,  with  ruthlcvs  tread  — 

Shrub,  flower,  and  leaf,  he  crushed  them  dead. 
And  whirled  them  high  aliove  his  head, 

Shouting,  "I  am  November  f* 

I saw  him  on  Sierra  stand. 

From  east  to  west  stretch  forth  his  hand. 

And  marked  the  greetings  of  the  land. 

That  dreaded  not  November. 

The  thirsty  hills  sent  up  a shout. 

And  valleys  all  their  joy  rang  out ; 

'ITie  mists  encompassed  him  about. 

And  welcomed  in  Novemlier. 

“Oh,  bless  the  Kind  to  which  I bring 
The  joys  and  hues  of  early  spring; 

Where  herdsmen  smile,  and  plowmen  sing 
The  fjeaulies  of  Nuveinl>erl" 

Thus  spake  the  sage,  and  sal  him  duw*n 
Upon  the  hills,  all  seared  and  brown. 

Weaving  a green  enameled  crown— 

'I'he  first  gift  of  November. 

I saw  him  weep  sweet  tears  of  bliss. 

As  grass-blades  spring  his  feet  to  kiss. 

And  birds  in  their  full  happiness 
Caroled  throughout  November. 

He  brought  the  fatness  from  on  high, 

Th.it  falN  from  cloud  and  dewy  sky; 

And  earth  held  high  a revelry, 

And  Joyed  throughout  November. 

Mamgarrt  a.  Brooks. 


A PEEP  AT  HARVARD. 

Wiile  mixing  ingredients  for  the  legal  cauldron  five 
or  six  years  ago  at  Harvard,  glimpses  of  that  lofty  chjcf 
of  the  colleges  were  gained,  which,  though  lacking  the 
high  colors  of  roni.-tnce,  may  perhaps  descr\-c  to  be 
tcrnietl  interior  views  of  an  ancient  institution.  Possi- 
bly, too,  the  interest  of  these  impressions  may  be  en- 
hanced by  the  circuni.stancc  that  the  University  was 
then  rapidly  becoming  representative  and  cosmopolitan, 
by  breaking  from  the  traditions  of  the  past  and  taking 
all  knowledge  for  its  province. 

Yet  during  this  period  of  fermentation  created  by  the 
inauguration  of  the  new  regime,  the  students  clung  lo 
their  wonted  ways.  They  might  still  be  said  to  be 
characterized  by  the  rarity  of  the  “grinders"  or  workers, 
and  the  abundance  of  prodig.al  drones.  Tliis  contrast 
lielween  the  army  of  idlers  and  the  handful  of  studious 
slaves  of  the  lamp,  though  perhaps  not  more  m.arked 
than  in  most  of  the  older  colleges  of  the  country,  has 
given  emphasis  lo  the  charge  that  Harvard  is  a rich 
nun's  university.  Despite  the  protestations  of  the  un- 
palriarthal  Prcsiilent,  fortified  by  statistics,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  well-lined  purses  are  the  rule,  that  pluto- 
cratic tendencies  prevail,  and  that  loss  of  caste  would 
follow  the  custom,  in.uigur.ited  clsewliere,  of  paying 
one's  way  ojx'nly  by  m.mu.il  Labor.  But  there  is  an- 
other reason  why  so  many  frc<iuent  the  Castle  of  Indo- 
lence. It  is  very  hard  to  win  honors,  and  the  picked 
few  who  try  for  them,  aiul  who  are  really  men  of  su|>c- 
rior  mold,  efieciivc  writers,  and  thorougli  inveslig.iiors, 
are  looked  upon  not  as  Ic.vders,  but  as  mere  drudges 
and  bookworms ; while  it  is  easy,  witli  the  aid  of  cram- 
ming tinder  private  tutors,  to  get  the  degree,  and  so  the 
many  have  enough  lime  for  recreation  and  pliMsure — 
athletics  and  op^ra  bouffe.  Hence,  it  is  onlydunng  lect- 
ure-hours, where  the  listless  listeners  share  the  objec- 
tions of  Faust  to  note- taking,  or  in  the  cr.imped.  tape- 
ritUlen  library,  that  ilwre  is  .any  lack  of  activity.  There 
is  no  sign  of  stagnation  in  lioston  at  the  hor^telry  billiard- 
table,  where  the  humorist  said  the  University  was  lo- 
cated, and  the  oi>ening  scene  of  Harvard  stones  is  laul 
nowadays;  along  the  river,  where  the  Iwat-crews  .ire 
practicing;  or  in  the  fields,  where  the  late^t  vari.iiion 
of  foot- lull  is  in  vogue;  or,  in  winter,  at  the  bowling- 
alley  of  the  gymn.isium  ; or.  at  evening,  in  the  theaters, 
where  the  sons  of  culture  lue  given  standing- room  .11 
reduced  rales,  and  wildly  applaud  the  blonde  burlcsq- 
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uors,  bul  yet  are  not  quite  as  privileiicd  as  their  more 
decorous  German  brelliren,  who.  without  char^je,  may 
“inter  Paradise,*’  and  freely  mingle  with  the  kid-gloved 
gods  of  the  gallery. 

No  wonder  that  the  ruling  spirits  are  a cynical  set, 
discar<ling  all  flowers  of  S[>cec!i  or  arts  of  oratory,  ami 
t;ilK>oing  all  ''sentimental  extravag.inccs."  Little  wuuM 
they  heed  if  you  rapiurou>ly  unfoKled  their  points  of 
vantage.  Sjwak  to  a group  of  ih.vm  on  the  subject: 
pejint  out  that  they  dwell  in  an  idyllic  country-town,  yet 
wore  within  half  an  hour’s  call  of  the  famed  city  of  the 
books;  that  they  were  pri\ileged  to  dine  in  a cathedral 
and  room  in  high-storied  brick  buildings,  whose  alcoved 
windows  looked  i>ix)n  avenues  of  elms,  and  whose  sturdy 
walls  were  flanked  by  like  euihces  that  made  up  the 
“Red  Republic  of  lArltcrs;’*  that  they  could  jostle  fa- 
mous poets  and  authors  at  every  step,  and  stroll  past 
historic  houses  and  monuments,  which  visitors  from  afar 
delighted  to  gaze  at. 

'i’o  this  assemblage  of  blessings  they  would  oppose 
a host  of  cs'ils,  and  hint  that  your  views  were  rather 
“rosy" — or,  perhaps,  in  honor  of  the  college  color,  they 
might  call  them  “crimson.’*  Yes.  they  would  say,  it  w.is 
plcMsant  to  be  located  in  ])lacid.  leafy,  romantic  Cam* 
bridge,  a town  almost  entirely  inhabited  by  Harvard 
graduates,  and  to  be  ruled  by  the  foster-sons  of  their 
own  college,  but  it  was  hard  that  even  when  the  faculty 
were  willing  to  drop  compulsory  morning  prayers,  these 
overseers  should  l>e  compassionlcss  and  force  the  poor 
students  to  trudge  to  chapel  at  early  morn  in  the  win- 
triest weather  {not  to  speak  of  tx>ing  forced  to  swear 
th.at  they  had  listened  to  a sermon  nearly  every  Sunday). 
This  was  pariicubiriy  consistent  in  an  institution  pro- 
fessing to  be  non-sectarian,  though  it  did  have  an  ec- 
clesiastical se.ll,  a hymn-like  college  air.  and  a Divinity 
School  with  Unitarian  tendencies.  Yes,  they  would  ad- 
mit it  might  be  well  to  have  notables  like  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson  around,  if  the  Sphinx  of  Concord  had  not  be- 
come a source  of  discord,  and,  forgetting  his  transcen- 
dental theories,  raised  up  his  voice  against  'I  yndail  and 
bpencer,  and  insisted  that  scholars  should  freeze  in  the 
cause  of  religion. 

Of  course,  it  was  pleasant  to  take  one’s  meats  in  a 
stately  edifice,  even  if  it  was  top-heavy  and  ill  propor- 
tioned; to  look  up  at  the  high-arched  ceiiing,  wiiii  its 
vista  of  broad  beams,  and  at  the  great  stained-glass 
window,  flooded  with  richly  colored  sunshine.  Jiuiy, 
only  an  altar  and  an  organ  were  wanting  to  complete 
the  illusion  that  this  was  a grand  lem]>le  of  worship.  It 
w as  inspiring,  m the  cloister- like  vestibule,  to  note  the 
memorial  wall -tablets  of  Wiir  heroes,  and,  within  the 
h.iil,  tu  gaze  at  the  bu-^ts  and  portr.iits  of  prcsideiiis, 
founders,  and  benefactors.  It  w.is  comixinionablc  to 
sit  down  to  dinner  three  tiundred  strong,  even  though 
stared  at  from  the  gallery*  by  fair  but  curious  visitors, 
and  to  chat  aliout  easy  courses  of  stmlv  while  drumming 
fur  the  ebony  waiters.  It  was  encouraging  to  obtain, 
at  |»anic  prices,  an  abundance  of  fresh  milk,  thin  slices 
of  coarse-grained  roast  l>eef,  pursuant  to  contracts  made 
with  fellow-grailuales,  and  other  light  dishes  prepared 
in  immense  ovens,  on  a gigantic  sc.ile,  and  at  ruinous 
figures;  but  all  this  was  h.trcliy  subst  intial  enough  to 
sustain  even  feats  of  culture  or  literary  flights,  much  less 
lK>.iting  and  base-lull ; and  the  hungry  student,  tired  of 
that  unending  scries — pudding  and  p.istry,  b.ikcd  beans 
and  brown  bread,  cracked  wheat  and  soft  mush — mtglit 
sigh,  as  in  the  ball.ul,  for  an  occasional  taste  of  juicy 
steak  and  pigeon-pic.  'I  rue,  most  of  the  buildings  ilut 


inclosed  the  college  yard  were  lofty,  and  had  Revolu- 
tionary associ.itions,  but  they  were  erected  Itefore  com- 
fort was  in\enttxl,  and  were  chilly,  dismal  dormitories 
at  the  best,  with  all  the  ancient  inconveniences;  super- 
vised, liesidcs,  by  iho^e  prying  proctors,  who  would  not 
wink  even  at  a Inrmlcss  display  of  fireworks.  Of  course, 
this  last  mentioned  system  of  having  a brood  of  spying 
students  as  insjjcctors  finds  its  original  in  the  English 
universitic.s,  as  do  other  features  favored  by  the  ruling 
{X)%vrrs.  .\s  for  tiio  sunlents,  they  largely  affect  English 
ways.  csfK'cially  imitaiing  llie  muscular  type  made  fa- 
miliar by  “Tom  Brown."  Though  the  usual  appurte- 
nances of  the  gay,  unsludious  Harvard  nun  are  ulster, 
fur-cap,  cane,  and  small  dog.  yet  the  style  of  the  Eng- 
lish swell  is  extensively  copied.  “ Dundreary"  is  every- 
where, with  hi.s  suit  of  checked  tweed.  hi.s  hair  parted 
in  the  middle,  his  stare  and  eye-glass,  his  hesitating 
sjjecch  and  everlasting  drawl.  'I'his  fashion  is  largely 
due  to  the  influence  of  vacation  visits  to  (ircat  Britain. 
Indeed,  the  shadow  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  of  late 
more  visible  than  ever,  is  seen  in  the  establishment  of 
fellowships  for  the  sup(iort  of  the  resident  graduates, 
and  for  those  sent  abroad,  .as  well  as  in  various  details 
of  organization.  Still,  the  great  molding  influence  is 
that  of  the  German  universities;  witness  the  disc^irding 
of  text-books,  the  flexible  elective  system,  and  the  man- 
agement of  the  professional  schools.  The  Teutonic 
importations  do  net  include,  however,  the  salutary  plan 
of  wandering  from  university  to  university,  which  is, 
perhaps,  hardly  as  practicable  in  broad-acred  America, 
land  of  long  distances,  and  in  which  Harvard  would  lie 
unwilling  to  take  part  except  as  a receiver  of  pilgrims. 
Dueling  lus  likewise  been  given  the  cold  shouhJer.  bul 
drinking-l)out.s  are  not  unheard  of;  and  though  the 
medi.a.val  songs  which  I^ngfellow  has  re}>ealed  in  his 
“Hyperion."  or  the  beer-laws,  which  Mayhew  has  copied, 
are  unknown,  still  merry  gatherings  are  held  in  a cave- 
like  cellar,  where  the  glasses  clink  lo  the  melody  of 
“Riding  in  a Sleigh."  or  “M.irried  lo  a Mermaid  at 
the  Bottom  of  the  Deep  Blue  .Sea."  Yet  there  is  no 
sign  of  the  classical  banquets  so  enticingly  pictured  in 
“Eair  H.vrvard,’*  nor  even  of  tlie  mock  ex.aminalions  of 
I'reshmen,  or  the  shin*shaliering  football  “rush."  Cer- 
tainly the  limes  h.ave  changed,  when  h.azing,  and  junior 
exhibitions,  and  burlesque  programmes,  and  nearly  all 
dangerous  practical  jokes  have  di&ippc.ired ; and  those 
who  would  make  night  hideous,  and  yet  escape  expos- 
ure in  court,  must  run  the  gauntlet  of  the  vigilant  po- 
licenun  who  guards  the  college  grounds.  The  result  is 
that  the  freaks  of  llic  turbulent  arc  confined  lo  such 
pranks  as  sending  newcomers  to  Ixmgfellow's  house  to 
get  registered,  wittily  marking  the  college  walls,  or 
|>ointing  out  a.s  the  college  shoc-lil.ick  the  eccentric  Pro- 
fessor of  Greek,  Evangelinus  Aj>oslolidcs  Sophocles,  who 
claims  descent  from  the  author  of  the  ^Xntisone.  and  has 
the  face  of  an  ancient  and  venerable  pliilosoplier,  bul 
the  gait  and  dress  of  Don  (,)uixole  s famishing  scholar. 

A speci.il  f.woritcof  the  .siiulents  is  the  cranky-minded 
D.iniel  Pratt,  who  a\\h  hini'.clf  the  (Ire.a  American 
'I  raveler.  is  of  the  mountt  bank  stripe,  and  writes  for 
org.ms  of  the  “ i.-ms,"  l>earing  such  strangely  suggestive 
names  ns  J.un.ttii  and  The  lie  visits 

all  the  New  ICngtand  colleges  and  delivers  incoherent 
h.irangues  lo  the  students,  p-assing  around  a sadly  b.it- 
lered  h.il  for  conliibuiions.  Lank,  mole-eyed  and  w’ind- 
dried.  he  stands  under  a spreading  ehestnm  tree,  amid 
the  jubilant  and  a]>;>!.uiiling  siiuients,  and  heaps  to- 
gether long,  involved,  high-sounding  sentences,  uttered 
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in  piping  tones,  and  when  at  a loss  bridges  the  gap 
with  some  such  favorite  word  as  “palladium”  or  “vo- 
cabulary.” 

That  the  spirit  of  mischief  finds  such  harmless  vents 
is  greatly  due  to  the  decline  of  the  class  spirit,  caused 
by  the  largeness  of  the  classes,  which  are  of  such  ex- 
tent that,  esjxfdally  under  the  separative  influence  of  the 
elective  system,  meiul>crs  of  the  same  class  may  not 
even  know  one  another  by  sight.  The  chief  promoters 
of  comradesltip  arc  the  clubs,  which  are  not  mysteriously 
secret,  as  the  Grcek-letter  societies  never  flourished  at 
Harvard.  Only  on  class-day  do  old  feelings  of  antag- 
onism undergo  a mild  revival,  when  each  class  squ^its 
in  a circle  on  the  ground,  whoops  for  itself,  and  indulges 
in  the  gruff,  Hanard  cheer,  “the  barking 'rah,  'rah, ’rah." 
then  rises,  and.  in  the  dance  around  the  liberty  tree, 
fonns  a swaying  ring,  which  finally  becomes  torn  apart 
in  the  struggle  to  break  through  the  ranks  of  the  other 
classes.  Pleasant  indeed  is  this  gala  holiday  of  memo- 
rial leaves  and  blossoms,  class  odes  and  ivy  orations,  of 
“teas”  and  “spreads,”  glee  songs  and  merry  dances, 
illuminated  grounds,  laughing  girls  in  swarms,  and 
other  festive  features.  It  quite  dwarfs  Commencement, 
which  has  no  longer  the  peculiarities  of  a country  fair, 
but  is  sedate  and  stately,  with  essays  on  the  specula- 
tions of  the  svHJculative,  and  addresses  that  have  the 
flavor  of  English  after-dinner  speeches.  This  final 
gathering  wculd  be  dreary  enough  if  it  were  not  for  the 
unsteady  stragglers  who  have  indulged  too  freely  in  the 
worship  of  the  punch-bowl,  and  the  line  of  graduates  in 
procession,  headed  by  the  loitering  veterans,  all  sing- 
ing, “Carry  me  back  to  Ole  Virginny,"  with  such  a 
comical,  stress -laden  prolongation  of  the  “Oh!”  at  its 
third  repetition  in  the  chorus.  But  it  is  a happy  day 
for  the  usually  grave  Senior,  walking  about  with  a con- 
tented smile,  and  waving  his  riblx>n-tied  diploma  in 
token  of  emancipation.  Nathan  Newmark. 


D.^YBRE.AK  IN  THE  COUNTRY. 

Still  ni^ht,  and  all  the  earth  lies  hushed  and  calm. 

For  Nature's  bre.ath  scarce  stirs  the  drooping  leaf ; 
Hut  now  the  st.ars  Ibsh  out  in  sad  alarm. 

Then,  pale  as  daybreak  comes  to  note  their  grief. 

And,  p-altng  still,  they  softly  hide  away; 

Nor  dare  remain,  and  yet  as  loth  to  go. 

AH  fearful  lest  they  meet  the  coming  day. 

All  fearful  lest  their  flight  be  still  too  slow. 

Oppressive  then  the  ghx)m  and  hush.  The  night 
Seems  blacker,  colder,  stiller  than  before. 

And  then  the  K.ist,  with  fingers  deft  and  light. 

Draws  shyly  back  the  curtain  from  lier  door. 

And  Dawn  pec|>s  out  with  merr)'  laugh,  whose  ring 
Awakes  the  land.  I'be  cock  t>egins  to  crow ; 

Hie  linnets  waken,  start,  and  straightway  sing; 

The  wild  .sweet  roses,  wet  with  dew-drops,  blow. 

Tlie  air  comes  laden  with  the  scent  of  hay— 

So  sweet,  one  almost  sees  the  new-mow-n  sheaves ; 
And  cow-bclls  lightly  tinkle  far  away. 

And  happy  voices  float  up  through  the  leaves. 

The  sun  has  kissed  the  land,  .and  all  heluw 

Seems  fresh  and  pure.  And  this  the  linnets  hear : 
A cheery  “(loc*d  d.ay,  Bess,”  “(iood  morning,  Joe," 
A.S  fluslicd  with  hope  the  glad  new  day  draws  near. 

Macu  VVvman. 


“CAM.\R.ADERIE.” 

Rather  lengthy  word  that,  but  we  have  nothing  in 
English  that  expresses  quite  the  same  thing.  Comrade- 
ship approaches  the  thought,  but  it  is  an  awkward 
word,  and  the  old  phrase  of  “good-fellowship,  ' though 
it  be  good  honest  English,  comes  not  so  glibly  from  the 
tongue  as  the  ll>erian  phrase:  so  we'll  e'en  let  it  stand 
as  the  title. 

Many  of  us  l>egan  to  experience  this  feeling  in  the 
days  that  are  so  often  termed,  gushingly,  the  * ‘ days  of 
innocency” — just  as  if  there  were  not  as  much  “pure 
cussedness, ” according  to  weight  and  strength,  in  the 
boy  of  twelve  years  as  there  is,  proportionately,  when 
there  arc  twenty  additional  years  piled  upon  his  bead. 
Yet  these  small  twelve- year  old  itnps  show  a strange, 
.and  on  the  w hole  unselfish,  delight  in  each  other's  sod- 
ely.  Every  school  has  its  E>.amon  and  PvThtas  in  bob- 
tail coals ; and  if  they  do  punch  each  other's  little  bullet- 
hc.ads  once  in  a while,  always  manage  to  make  up  .again, 
and  take  solemn  oath  and  covenant  “not  to  tell and, 
to  the  credit  of  honest  camaraderie,  one  is  happy  to 
say  this  vow  is  more  often  kept  than  the  vows  they  are 
so  profuse  with  about  ten  years  after.  'ITie  satisfaction 
taken  by  the  small  boy  in  the  mud -holes  and  marbles, 
kites  and  kicking-matches,  is  just  as  real,  and  as  keenly 
felt,  as  any  that  comes  to  him  after  his  coat-tails  have 
lengthened,  and  a mold  started  on  his  upper  lip.  To 
the  student  of  humanity,  it  is  amusing  to  note  the  sol- 
emn earnestness  of  two  urchins  over  the  games  that  are 
their  business  in  life,  and  the  eagerness  of  discussioos 
over  matters  that  we  older  bo)^  feel  to  be  the  veriest 
trifles.  And  yet  wc  cannot  but  feel  that  the  pursuits  of 
the  sm.all  wretches,  screaming  “Knuckle  down!”  on 
our  sidewalks,  with  their  grubby  little  paws  eagerly 
working,  and  their  dismal  little  trousers  coated  with 
mud  at  the  knees,  arc  just  about  as  rcspeciable,  and  are 
doing  as  much  good  in  the  world,  as  those  of  the  men 
who  te.ar  up  and  down  Montgomery  Street,  stock -gam- 
bling. Should  there  be  any  vote  asked  for  as  to  the  su- 
perior cleanliness  of  the  Montgomery  Street  hands,  it 
would  not  be  liesi  to  institute  discussion.  That  would 
surely  make  vi<>ible  the  deeper  grime  on  the  souls  of  the 
adult  dwellers  on  the  provided  they  .are  credited 

with  the  possession  cf  such  useless  appendages. 

The  p.assion  that  forms  the  stock  in  traile  of  our  nov- 
elists  and  poets  is  entirely  distinct  from  camaradrrit. 
All  the  halo  thrown  over  it  by  genius,  and  the  universal- 
ity of  its  being  exjx*rienced  by  mankind.  like  measles  or 
whooping-cough,  only  prove  that  it  is  involuntary  and 
selfish  in  its  nature.  All  cl.isscs  of  humanity  — diwincs, 
law  vers,  ntoney -grubs,  convicts,  doctors,  and  even  stock- 
jobbers—are.  or  fancy  they  are,  in  love  at  .some  part  of 
their  lives.  But  there  is  only  once  in  a while  a real 
comrade. 

The  early  settlors  of  this  Stale  know  something  about 
camaraderie.  'I  he  tramp  across  the  plains  in  the  e;irly 
“fifties”  brought  out  the  qualities  of  your  fellow-travel- 
ers beyond  c;ivil,  and  haf)py  was  he  who  found  a true 
comrade. 

One  of  these  comes  to  mind  just  now  — a slender, 
handsome  boy.  with  straight  Greek  face,  and  eye  like 
blue  steel;  one  whom  stampedes  did  not  discourage  nor 
Indians  terrify ; who  rode  with  bead  erect  into  the  wild 
storms  of  the  Platte  River,  and  growled  not  at  the  thirst 
and  dust  of  the  terrible  Humboldt  iJcscrL  When  fexer 
laid  its  hand  on  us,  who  so  quietly  thoughtful  as  oar 
comrade?  Under  no  other  guard  slept  we  so  securely 
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in  those  all  too  short  summer  nights.  But  the  fine 
young  face  was  never  covered  with  the  full  t>e;ird  of 
manhood.  Stormy  Hattcras  took  him  to  its  depths, 
with  hundieds  of  others,  in  the  ill-fated  steamer  Ctntral 
A meriea. 

Camaraderii  is  not  "exigent*'  — it  does  not  require 
that  one  be  on  a pcr()eiual  stniin  to  entertain  one's  com- 
pany, by  incessant  fire  of  gabble,  until  you  feel  talked  to 
a mere  empty  husk,  and  are  menially  out  of  breath ; or, 
what  is  nearly  as  bad,  to  be  overwhelmed  by  an  ava- 
lanche of  words,  even  if  sparkling  with  w'it,  or  full  of 
good  sense  and  reason,  when  one  is  not  "i’  the  vein.” 

Sidney  Smith  .s«ud  one  of  his  best  things  when  he 
spoke  of  "eloquent  flashes  of  silence,”  though  only  ram- 
araderit  can  truly  appreciate  "golden  silence.” 

One  of  my  best  comrades  was  a man  so  deaf  that  one 
had  to  raise  the  voice  to  a f>erfect  war-w-hoop  before  it 
would  penetrate  the  dull  ear.<.  But  this  man  heard  with 
his  eyes ; large  dark  eyc.s,  watchful  as  the  eyes  of  a Hu- 
ron. and  gentle  as  the  eyes  of  an  antelope. 

Ah  ! the  solid  comfort  in  a stormy  day.  when  our  cut- 
ties sent  a fragrant  cloud  to  the  ceiling,  each  poring 
over  his  book  1 Ever  and  anon  an  outstretched  fore- 
finger would  point  out  some  sentence  of  Carlyle,  like 
printed  electric  light;  or  the  de.if  man's  staccato  ha! 
ha!  ha!  would  burst  forth  in  recognition  of  the  sting- 
ing dissections  of  Thackeray. 

But  best  of  all  w as  a long  summer-day’s  ride.  Tlien 
the  watchful  eyw  notc^  every  play  of  light  and  shade  in 
the  brecic-losscd  foliage,  saw  all  the  color- glory  of  the 
flowers,  and  fairly  glowed  with  delight  over  a troop  of 
fussy,  graceful  quail,  skittering  along  the  roadside.  The 
eye  and  hand  of  an  artist,  a brain  stored  with  the 
thoughts  of  the  best  English  writers,  and  the  gentlest 
heart  that  ever  Ijeat — this  w.as  my  deaf  comrade. 

Camaraderie  does  not  always  approximate  in  age  or 
intellect.  As  a Scot  would  say,  "I  forgathered  wi*  a 
bairn  just  noo.”  It  was  on  the  overland  trip;  a bonnic 
four-yc;U‘  old  boy.  with  hair  like  com -silk,  and  merry 
blue  eyes,  a pair  of  roguish  lips  that  prattled  or  kissed 
ail  d.ty.  and  when  the  lips  were  settled  into  their  Cu- 
pid's bow,  and  the  merry  blue  eyes  veiled,  no  prettier 
picture  of  bleep  was  ever  seen. 

How  many  limes,  when  1 entered  tlie  pretty  Oakland 
honie,  came  the  co;ixing  rccjucst,  enforced  by  a pair  of 
chubby  arms  .about  my  neck,  "Won’t  you  uke  me  for 
a little  trot  after  dinner?”-— .said  little  trot  being  a sol- 
emn promenade,  adapted  to  the  pace  of  a very  short 
pair  of  legs.  Many  were  the  hours  wc  spent  looking 
over  the  bright  waters  of  the  bay,  or  lounging  under  the 
dark  .shadows  of  the  live-oaks.  And  the  meerschaum 
smoke,  mingled  with  patter  of  little  feel  and  the  prattle 
of  a swret  b;ihy-voice,  made  tho.se  hours  hours  of  rest. 
Never  failed  to  come  the  words,  " Didn’t  wc  have  a good 
time  crobbing  the  plains?”  " Didn't  wc  shoot  at  a mark 
in  the  desert?”  "Didn’t  I scare  that  Indian  with  my 
pistol?”  This  last  valorous  feat  was  the  making  a Pi- 
ute buck,  standing  by  the  track,  dodge  his  head  to  es- 
cape the  d^dly  fire  of  Buy's  little  toy  pistol  out  of  the 
car-window. 

Dear  little  comrade  I As  he  grow.s  up  under  the  live- 
oaks.  may  he  continue  as  charming  a comrade  as  the 
four-year  old  boy.  But  this  growing  up  is  ribky  work. 

There  is  right  good  camaraderie  in  a horse.  Some- 
thing very  touching  in  the  patient  glance  of  his  eye — a 
sort  of  dumb  remonstrance  against  harsh  usage.  It 
seems  to  say,  "I  can't  talk  to  you,  but  I’ll  do  as  well  as 
I know  how.” 


The  horse  cannot  go  into  convulsions  of  joy,  as  the 
dog  docs;  cannot  grovel  at  our  feet,  making  spasmodic 
bounds  to  atlracl  notice — acting  like  an  Oriental  before 
his  tyrant.  Yet  is  the  horse  a thoroughly  good  com- 
rade, when  well  treated.  The  lightest  pressure  of  the 
heel,  or  the  touch  of  the  reins,  con>municates  our  wishes 
as  if  he  were  p;irt  of  the  nervous  system  of  his  rider. 

A little  Black  Morgan  was  my  comrade  crossing  the 
plains  in  '53  ; and  though  he  was  a wild  and  unbroken 
coll  when  I liought  him  in  Indiana,  it  took  us  only  two 
weeks  to  bixoinc  thoroughly  acquainted,  and  when  I 
pastured  him  in  the  Santa  Clara  Valley,  after  he  had 
borne  me  across  the  continent,  he  would  come  half  a 
mile  at  (he  sound  of  my  whistle.  His  faith  w*as  so  great 
that,  though  the  sight  of  the  yeasty  surf  at  the  Cliff 
House  made  him  snort  and  tremble,  without  a blow  he 
bore  me  to  midsides  in  the  tumbling  billows  ; but  1 must 
say  he  seemed  delighted  10  get  away  from  the  beach. 

Years  after  I bought  another  as  like  Morgan  ns  could 
be,  and  have  kept  him  until  (he  wrinkle.s  are  gathering 
about  his  eyes;  and  he  has  lxxx)mc  very  waywise,  and 
will  let  another  trot  by  him  without  going  into  a parox- 
ysm of  cantering.  Yet  we  have  been  comrades  over 
hundreds  of  miles  of  the  worst  roads  in  the  world — so 
good  a comrade  that  only  death  shall  part  us.  In  the 
morning,  when  after  an  early  breakfast  the  meerschaum 
tastes  the  best,  there  is  real  enjoyment  to  loiter  out  to 
the  stable  and  stroke  the  mottled  coal.  The  soft  brown 
eyes  come  round  with  a gate  of  lazy  content,  the  black 
nose  pokes  about  after  the  hand  to  be  patted  and  petted 
—all  quietly  and  entirely  unlike  the  passionate  welcome 
that  the  dog  gives. 

Avaunt  1 small  boys.  dogs,  horses,  and  masculine  com- 
rades! Place  aux  dames!  Dare  we  consider  whether 
genuine  camaraderie  can  exist  between  woman  and 
man?  Doubtless  it  may  exist.  l>ecau.se  nothing  seems 
lobe  impossible  where  humanity  is  concerned ; but  its 
cxi.stence  is  very  rare,  and  takes  place  only  when  the 
natural  endeavor  to  plcjise— the  feeling  of  gallantry  on 
the  part  of  the  man  and  the  desire  to  render  herself 
pleasing  on  the  part  of  the  woman— is  entirely  out  of 
the  question,  from  relationship  or  circumstance.  Then 
there  may  be  a real  feeling  of  camaraderie  between  man 
and  woman.  Perhaps  there  is  no  more  beautiful  exam- 
ple of  true  camaraderie  at  its  best  than  the  relationship 
between  an  aged  htish.nnd  and  wife,  who  have  outlived 
nil  other  feelings  but  that  the  existence  of  each  to  the 
other  is  about  all  there  is  left  of  life.  There  is  no  more 
necessity  for  any  effort  to  be  pleasing.  Each  one  has 
become  part  of  the  other  in  thought  and  action.  Nay, 
the  expression  of  two  age<l  faces  is  often  singularly 
alike— so  much  so  as  to  give  the  idea,  at  a superficial 
glance,  that  there  is  a resemblance  of  fe.ature. 

There  is  also  .a  quiet  understanding  between  some 
brothers  and  sisters  which  is  wonderfully  restful  and 
soothing.  The  small  talk  of  society  is  entirely  unnec- 
essary; conversation  is  ju.>t  the  thought  that  springs  up 
fresh  and  free  and  is  uttered  without  having  to  review 
it  in  the  mental  chamljcrs  to  sec  how  it  will  look  exjxised 
to  the  air.  There  is  no  human  intercourse  more  frttc 
from  all  selfish  feeling  than  the  relations  of  brother  and 
.sister  who  are  good  comrades.  Even  the  devotion  of 
maternal  love  in  .ill  its  beauty  and  unselfi.shness  cannot 
be  scjxiraled  from  the  feeling  of  |X>ssession.  "My 
child”  is  mingled  with  every  emotion. 

Quiet  sympathy  and  unselfishness  are  the  main  ingre- 
dients of  true  camaraderie.  H.tppy  are  they  who  c.m 
inspire  the  feeling.  W.  H.  WoouitAMS. 
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One  ple.iMmt  aflernoon  in  the  summer  of  187-,  a par- 
ty of  youn^'  fjcopK'  ucre  enjoying  ilicim.clvcs  upon  the 
broad  azct(*i,  or  t1al  roof,  of  a well  to  do  foreigner  in 
the  city  of  Mexico,  It  was  a feast-day,  and  the  iH*ople 
were  in  the  streets.  A holiday  air  hung  o\rr  the  city,  j 
and  the  valley  was  lovely  in  the  brown  haze  which  ' 
stretched  away,  over  lake  and  wood,  to  the  far-off  snow- 
pe.aks.  l^ancing  harl  been  going  on  upon  the  house- 
top ; but.  as  the  day  were  away,  and  the  old  Mexican 
musician  began  to  nod  over  his  liarp,  the  young  people 
turned  their  attention  to  other  modes  of  amusement. 
Among  those  present  was  a handsome  young  Canadian, 
who.  on  some  pretext  or  other,  had  drifted  away  from 
his  northern  home,  and  was  now  permanently  located 
in  the  Mexican  capital.  For  convenience,  we  will  call 
him  the  Doctor.  He  was  the  life  of  every  social  gather- 
ing, a favorite  alike  with  ladies  and  gentlemen,  and 
withal  a most  lovable  good  fellow.  In  thus  allud- 
ing to  him,  ! am  s.uldcned  by  the  reflection  that  he  .aft- 
erward came  to  a most  untimely  death,  his  young  life 
being  destroyed  by  the  accidental  discharge  of  a pistol 
in  the  hand  of  a friend. 

The  wall  of  an  adjoining  house  rose  above  the  roof  on 
which  our  party  was  located,  and  its  blank  exjvosure 
was  broken  in  one  place  by  a small  window  w hich  over- 
looked our  position.  'I'his  window  was  heavily  Uarreti 
with  iron,  as  are  all  Mexican  windows,  and  it  ap}>arcnt- 
ly  led  into  an  unoccupied  room — for  no  one  was  seen 
to  look  out.  although  we  had  lx*cn  frolicking  lxne;ith  it 
for  several  hours,  it  was  when  the  dancing  was  nearly 
over,  and  we  were  al)out  to  go  down,  that  the  Doctor 
approached  me  and  proposed  that  we  should  practice 
throwing  a knife  against  the  wall  referred  to.  He.  by 
the  way,  was  an  expert  in  such  things,  and  could  send 
his  blade  singing  through  the  air  and  stand  it  quivering 
in  the  wall  with  unerring  precision.  I,  on  ;he  contrary, 
had  no  practice  in  this  doubtful  accumplislmient,  and 
not  only  failed  four  times  out  of  five  to  strike  my  bl.tde 
into  the  wall,  but  my  throwing  w.is  so  wild  that  I finally 
managed  to  toss  the  knife  against  the  window,  where, 
glancing  from  one  of  the  iron  bars,  it  fell  inside  w ith  a 
rattle  and  a cnish.  and  then  all  was  still. 

For  a moment  we  all  stood  speechless  in  contempla- 
tion of  the  probable  mischief  which  had  been  done;  but 
as  no  one  tamo  to  the  window,  and  all  remained  quiet 
inside,  we  concluded  that  the  room  was  empty,  and 
thought  no  more  al>oui  iu 

The  next  morning  1 w.is  sitting  alone  in  my  oflice, 
when  a servant  entered  and  placed  a note  and  a parcel 
U|K)n  my  table,  and  suited  that  he  was  told  to  wail  for 
a rejjiy.  The  name  signed  to  the  note  was  strange  to 
me.  and  a hasty  gl.ince  showwl  that  the  writer  w.is.  or 
pretended  lobe,  the  occupant  of  the  room  into  which 
my  erratic  knife  had  flown.  He  slated  that  on  th<r  [>re- 
vious  evening  he  was  .sitting,  with  his  wife,  by  the  table, 
reading,  when  his  window  was  .suddenly  broken  in.  and 
the  knife — which  he  inclosed — struck  the  lady  uf»on  the 
temple,  inflicting  a painful  wound.  He  had  made  in- 
quiries, and  le.imed  that  I was  the  assailant,  and  as  he 
was  desirous  of  knowing  what  motive  I had  for  the  as- 
sault. he  took  this  means  of  finding  out.  Furiher- 
more,  he  wished  to  say  that  he  was  not  .actuated  by  cu- 
riosity alone  in  making  this  inquiry.  My  act  was  not 
a thing  to  be  lightly  overlooked,  and  unless  1 could 
m.ike  a sufficient  explanation,  he  should  demand  the 
personal  satisfaction  which  one  genileiiun  never  refuses 


I to  another.  ' The  note  was  courteous,  but  very  fimi 
j and  as  its  authenticity  was  corroborated  by  the  pretence 
of  the  knife,  and  I fell  myself  to  lie  cle.irly  in  the  wrong 
in  the  m ailer,  I did  not  hesitate  as  to  my  action,  biK 
replied  to  it  at  once,  exjilaining  the  circumstanecs  of  the 
acciilent,  and  assuring  him  of  my  regret  at  its  occer* 
rence.  I staled  that  I would  call,  with  his  permission, 
to  make  my  person.il  apologies  to  him  and  to  his  wife, 
and  that  1 w.is  ready  and  willing  to  make  such  repara- 
tion as  I could  for  my  cnrelessne.ss.  I told  him.  and 
with  truth,  that  I w'ould  h;ive  called  before,  but  for  mr 
inqircssion  that  the  room  was  unoccupied,  and  that  to 
harm  had  lK*cn  done.  This  note  1 settled  and  sent 
back  by  the  servant,  who  had  been  waiting. 

It  may  be  well  to  remark  just  here  that  iherot/f  durlif 
is  in  full  force  among  the  upper  classes  of  our  sister  re- 
public, and  that  despiTatc  encounters  art:  of  frequem 
occurrence.  Foreigners  are  often  forced  to  adopt  this 
mode  of  adjusting  ixrson.al  grievances,  and  any  dispo- 
sition to  avoid  responsibility  is  sure  to  1^  followed  by 
social  ostracism.  As  will  be  seen.  I look  advantage  of 
this  fact,  a little  later,  to  further  a purpose  of  my  owtL 

Several  hours  after  dis{xitching  the  note  which  I had 
written,  my  friend  Pythias  sauntered  into  tlie  room  and 
flung  himself  lazily  upon  a lounge.  He  had  teen 
with  us  the  evening  before  on  the  atotea,  and  knew  of 
the  knife  accident.  I told  him  what  had  hap;)cned 
since,  and  handed  him  the  note  which  I had  received. 
He  look  it,  and  pretended  to  be  deeply  interested:  but 
there  was  something  in  his  manner  which  was  not  en- 
tirely natural.  His  acting  was  not  good,  and  it  sud- 
denly fl,i.shed  across  my  mind  that  I liad  been  made  the 
victim  of  a practical  joke.  I accused  him  of  it  ; and. 
after  trying  for  a few  minutes  to  evade  me.  he  acknowl- 
edged the  truth  of  my  suspicion.  As  I had  surmised, 
the  Doctor  was  the  prime  mover  in  the  mischief.  He 
had  man.ngetl  somehow  to  obtain  the  knife  from  the  va- 
cant room,  where  I had  thrown  it.  and  then,  calling  to- 
gether a niiml»er  of  the  boys,  had  proceeded  to  write 
the  note,  in  choicest  Spanish.  Pythias  described  to  me 
the  hilarity  which  my  reply  had  created,  and  finally  ac- 
knowle<lgcd  that  he  had  been  sent  around  to  spy  out 
the  land,  and  see  how  1 look  it,  and  that  the  boys  were 
awaiting  his  return  and  report  at  the  Iturbide. 

I was  not  so  much  angered  as  mortified  at  the  Inck 
which  had  Ixvn  played  upon  me,  and  for  some  time 
was  at  a loss  how  to  proceed.  An  idea  at  length  cx:- 
enrred  to  me.  and  I sal  down  and  wrote  ilic  following 
note : 

“ Sir  I have  just  learned  of  ihe  deception  which  you  this 
morninK  praciiccd  upim  me.  Your  joke  is  no  joke  ; nor  will  I 
permit  such  lif>crtics  to  lx  taken  with  me.  I demand  c4'  you 
pers.>n.al  s.-itisfaction.  or  .such  immediate  and  full  apoloigy  fur 
your  insuH  as  my  friei:d  Pythias  may  consider  adequate. 

“ I am.  sir,”  etc. 

Pythias  entered  heartily  into  my  pl.tn,  and  undertook 
to  deliver  the  above  note,  .and  to  act  as  my  second  in 
the  proceedings.  It  w.as  agreed  letween  us  that  no  ex- 
planation by  the  D<x*tor  should  l>e  considered  “ade- 
quate." and  th.at  a meeting  should  be  brought  aliouL 
In  order  to  have  no  hitch  in  the  programme,  we  sent  for 
a friend  of  Ihe  Doctor,  whom  we  knew  he  would  call 
ujxjn  a.s  his  represenuitive  in  case  cf  serious  difficulty. 
This  gentleman  consented  to  play  a p-art  in  case  he  was 
selected  : and  thus  wc  laid  the  scheme  for  turning  Ixick 
U|>on  the  Doctor  the  joke  which  he  had  initiated. 
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It  will  not  be  necess,iry  to  describe  here  the  conster- 
nation which  my  note  cau^d  in  the  little  circle  wailing 
at  the  Iturbide.  Nor  c;in  1 stop  to  speak  of  the  nego- 
tiations which  preceded  the  final  meeting.  It  is  suth- 
dent  to  say  that  the  terms  proposed  by  my  second  w'ere 
so  exacting,  in  fact,  so  humiliating,  that  a man  of  spirit, 
as  the  Doctor  undoubtedly  was,  could  not  accept  them, 
rs’ot  wishing  to  fight,  and  sincerely  regretting  his  action, 
the  poor  fellow’s  position  was  most  unhappy,  and  I sev- 
eral limes  found  myself  on  the  point  of  relenting  before 
the  climax  was  reached.  P>'thia.s,  however,  and  the  few 
conspirators  who  were  with  us,  including  the  Doctor's 
second,  insisted  on  seeing  the  fun  out,  and  so  "dark- 
ened counsel"  and  confused  the  intercourse  of  the  two 
principals  that  a reconciliation  seemed  inifx)ssibte,  and 
the  Doctor  felt  bound  to  meet  me  in  deadly  combat. 

Everything  was  done  expeditiously  and  quietly,  and 
it  was  arranged  that  the  meeting  should  take  place  In 
the  woods  of  Chapultepec,  in  the  early  daw'n  of  the  fol- 
lowing morning. 

Promptly  at  the  hour,  I was  on  hand,  accompanied 
by  Pythias  and  a young  Mexican  physician  who  had 
been  let  into  the  joke.  The  Doctor,  with  his  two  friends, 
arrived  a few  moments  later,  in  a coach,  and  all  dis- 
mounted in  an  opening  in  the  wood.  The  huge  trees 
trailed  their  long  white  moss  down  over  our  heads,  and 
the  scene  w.-ts  impressive,  even  to  those  of  us  who  knew 
it  was  to  l)c  a farce.  'I*o  the  Doctor,  however,  it  was  a 
serious  matter,  and  his  admirable  deportment  under  the 
trying  ordeal  inspired  us  all  with  the  deepest  res]>ect. 

I wanted  to  go  up  and  throw'  my  arms  around  him  and 
cry  "quits,"  but  the  others  prevailed  upon  me  to  refrain, 
and  so  1 let  matters  take  their  course.  I'he  ground 
was  quickly  measured,  pistols  prepare<l,  and.  Uiking 
our  positions,  we  both  fired  promptly  at  the  word. 
With  an  exclamation  of  pain,  I sank  to  the  ground, 
and  the  Doctor,  after  sUinding  a moment  like  one  pet- 
rified, w.is  hurried  into  his  coach  by  his  seconds  and 
driven  away.  As  soon  as  the  coach  was  out  of  sight.  I 
arose  from  the  ground  and  went  back  to  the  city.  The 
pistols,  as  the  reader  w ill  readily  understand,  were  load- 
ed only  with  powder.  The  poor  Doctor  w;is,  however, 
not  yet  out  of  trouble.  Thinking  he  had  killed  me,  and, 
fearing  prosecution,  he  hailed  an  outgoing  stage,  and, 
say'ing  a hasty  good-bye  to  his  friends,  went  over  the 
mountain  — sixty  miles — to  Cuernavaca.  Here  he  pro- 
posed to  conceal  himself  until  he  could  learn  the  extent 
of  my  injuries,  and  decide  u]x>n  the  pro]ier  course  to 
pursue.  I was  not  disposed,  however,  to  let  a matter 
go  further  in  which  I already  felt  myself  to  lie  more  than 
even.  That  evening  a special  coach  rattled  out  of  the 
city,  and  sj^ed  swiftly  .southward  toward  the  Cuerna- 
vaca grade.  Pythias,  the  Doctor’s  friends,  and  all  the 
boys  were  aboard,  and  here  and  there  were  stored  sug- 
gestive piles  of  good  things  — champagne  baskets  and 
)x>rtly  fi.asks. 

It  was  midnight  when  wc  clattered  into  the  dark, 
rambling  old  town  of  Cuernavaca,  and  our  coach 
brouglii  up  with  a flourish  in  front  of  the  principal  me- 
son. To  find  the  Doctor  w.as  an  easy  task,  and,  late  as 
it  was,  wc  dragged  him  out  of  his  Ijed  and  carried  him, 
in  a semi-nude  condition,  fialf  w'ay  across  the  town  to 
our  quarters.  The  sleepy  guards  thought  at  first  that 
a band  of  pronunciados  had  invaded  the  town,  and  pro- 
posed to  lock  us  all  up,  but  a few'  silver  dollars  quieted 
their  suspicions,  and  we  were  left  to  our  own  devices. 
None  of  us  slept  a wink  that  night,  and  the  dilapiduled 
crowd  which  readied  the  capital  on  the  following  day 


was  a sad  commentary  on  the  wisdom  of  our  years. 
The  Doctor  was  satisfierl,  I am  sure,  and  from  that  lime 
forward  1 never  knew  him  to  per[>elrate  a practical  joke. 

D.  S.  Richakdson. 


FROM  THE  GERMAN  OF  EMANUEL  VON 
GEIBEU 

O Thou,  before  whose  mighty  power 
I'he  storms  abate,  (he  sea  grows  calm. 

On  this  wild  heart  Thy  blessings  shower 
And  heat  it  with  Thy  peaceful  balm  I 
lliis  heart,  with  all  its  restlc5t&  longing, 

That  once  infiamed,  too  fiercely  glows 
Itself  and  others  sadly  wronging. 

Its  erring  love  but  grief  bestows. 

Oh.  save  it  from  wild  passions  burning, 

Its  wishes  ever  restless  play. 

Its  wandering  love  for  aye  returning — 

Be  Thou  its  love,  its  hope,  and  stay. 

Then  free  of  earth  with  doubt  and  sorrow, 

With  joys  and  fears  so  quickly  past. 

‘Tw'oiild  hail  with  joy  the  blessed  morrow, 

And  then  be  cnlm  and  still  at  last.  T.  B. 


UP  VFSUVIUS. 

"See  Naples  and  die,"  is  an  old  saying.  See  Vesu- 
vius and  prepare  to  die,  is  the  thought  we  would  ex- 
: press  after  having  climbed  its  steep  cone,  and  looked 
I into  its  fiery  mouth.  For  many  years  we  had  wished  to 
see  Italy,  its  cities  and  sunny  skies.  At  last  we  have 
our  wishes  realized,  and  here  from  our  casement  we  ctin 
look  out  on  the  city  of  Naples,  the  lovely  buy,  and  Vesu- 
vius smoking  in  (he  distance.  Naples  has  a popula- 
tion of  over  four  hundred  thousand,  and  is  full  of  life 
and  stir.  The  streets,  though  many  arc  mere  alleys, 
are  well  kept.  Our  hotel,  the  Washington,  is  home- 
like and  tidy,  and  the  \iew  from  our  window  is  unsur- 
passed. The  building  seems  to  stand  in  the  very  center 
of  the  horsc-shoc  curve  of  the  bay,  and  we  can  hear  the . 
waves  as  they  come  rolling  in  from  the  distant  sea,  dash- 
ing over  the  Molo,  or  quay,  Ijeneaih  our  window.  The 
city  extends  far  around  the  curve  to  our  right.  To  the 
left  is  seen  Vesuvius,  with  its  cloud  of  smoke  by  day  and 
its  fiery  slrc’jim  of  lava  by  night.  Pompeii  lies  sleeping 
at  its  feet,  while,  farther  on,  is  Sorenlo,  its  walls  gleam- 
ing while  in  the  midst  of  green  foliage ; and  directly  in 
from  lies  Capri,  tichind  which  the  sun.  like  a golden 
l>a]l,  is  sinking. 

We  reached  Naples  in  the  evening,  and  agreed  to 
make  the  ascent  of  the  mountain  the  next  day,  if  possi- 
ble; for  during  the  niiny  season  in  Italy  every  sunny 
day  must  be  improved.  Morning  comes,  and  with  it 
some  clouds.  However,  wc  decide  to  run  the  risk  of 
being  caught  in  a shower,  and  at  eight  o’clock  our  par- 
ty of  seven  start.  Wc  have  a large  oimage,  drawn  by 
three  horses,  and  we  are  bound  for  a good  time.  Our 
route  lies  through  the  heart  of  the  city,  ami  Uu-n  extemls 
out  through  the  poorer  (juartrrs  ami  suburbs.  U'epass 
whole  families  out  of  doors — the  women  sewing,  knitting, 
or  pulling  Hax,  the  men  working  at  tailoring;  while 
many  children  arc  tumbling  over  (*ach  other,  with  but 
little  of  this  world’s  goods  u^xin  (hein.  In  many  in- 
stances women  are  standing  on  the  streets  combing 
their  long  black  tresses,  to  which  they  |)ay  much  atten- 
tion ; but  their  gmments  are  ragged  and  covered  with 
dirt.  Immense  quantities  of  macaroni,  drying  on  poles 
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in  ihc  sun.  arc  seen  on  either  side  of  the  street.  Occa- 
sionally. the  beggars  run  after  us.  but  not  to  annoy  us. 
as  we  had  been  forewarned.  Children,  dragging  old 
men  after  them,  follow  the  carriage,  talking  in  their 
noisy  way.  and  trying  to  awaken  our  sympathies  by 
sham  crying,  but  when  a laugh  from  us  shows  them  we 
see  the  deceit,  they  good  humorcdly  return  it,  and  soon 
leave  us  for  other  victims.  Wc  dare  not  ojxsn  our  purses, 
or  even  give  them  a centime,  otherwise  there  would  Ire 
no  escape  for  us.  We  soon  re.ich  the  gate  of  the  city, 
where  we  5nd  our  Italian  guide  waiting,  who  tells  us  it 
will  not  rain  enough  to  mar  the  pleasure  of  the  day. 
Horses  are  therefore  ordered  for  the  ladies  of  our  parly, 
to  meet  us  at  the  Hermitage. 

Soon  after  le.aving  the  gate,  the  road  gradually  as- 
cends, and  we  w md  in  and  out  over  the  lava  beds,  w hich 
have  tKX*n  accumulating  for  hundreds  of  years.  The 
view  wc  have  at  this  point  is  charming,  fielow  lies  Na- 
ples, the  sun  lighting  it  up  like  a beautiful  picture.  The 
blue  waters  of  the  bay  meet  the  horizon  beyond  the 
rocky  peaks  of  Cajiri,  while  plain  anti  mountain  extend 
far  aw'ay  to  the  east.  As  we  still  ascend  we  find  lava 
formed  into  most  uncouth  shapes,  resembling  all  kinds 
of  nnimais.  There  are  acres  of  this  lava;  the  walls  on 
either  side  the  road,  ami  the  road  it^lf,  are  made  of  it. 
Little  farms  and  vineyards,  green  and  flourishing,  ex- 
tend to  within  a mile  of  the  cone.  These  vineyards 
yield  the  grapes  for  making  the  famous  wine  called 
“ laicryma  Chrisii,*’ much  used  in  Naples.  The  Her- 
mitage is  a dilapidated  stone  building,  where  travelers 
usually  Ie.tve  the  carriages  and  take  saddle-horses  to 
ride  to  the  fool  of  the  cone.  It  is  two  thousand  feet 
above  Naples,  and  we  have  been  three  hours  in  reach- 
ing it.  Our  guide  soon  arrives  with  the  horses,  and 
while  preparations  are  being  made  for  our  horseback 
ride,  the  court- yard,  filled  with  Italians,  dressed  in  all 
sorts  of  colors  and  styles,  chatting,  singing,  and  quar- 
reling it  seems  to  us,  they  are  so  noisy,  makes  a scene 
certainly  novel,  if  not  entertaining.  It  is  raining,  so 
we  decide  to  cat  our  lunch,  as  our  guide  tells  tis  it  will 
soon  dear  away.  We  warm  our  hands  over  the  fire  in 
the  open  brazier;  then,  going  out,  wc  mount  our  steeds. 
'I  hey  are  neither  young  nor  handsome,  but  fair  speci- 
mens of  luilian  beasts,  poor  and  poorly  cared  for.  Now 
t!ic  fun  begins.  Every  man  and  boy  in  the  yard  wants 
to  go — either  to  lead  the  horse,  carry  our  wraps,  or 
b mg  on  to  the  tail  of  the  animal.  However,  Potzzoli. 
the  guide,  succeeds  in  driving  all  off  except  those  wc 
need,  Wc  find  several  parties  rn  rouU:  among  them 
English  and  Russian  ladies  who  think  nothing  of  walk- 
ing the  enure  distance.  It  is  a pretty  sight — the  horses 
circfully  picking  their  way  over  the  rough  road,  the 
guides,  dressed  in  odd  colors,  walking  by  them,  carry- 
ing bright  wraps,  while  they  chatter  like  a flock  of  birds. 
Before  us  rises  the  dark  mountain;  behind  us  we  can 
still  see  the  beautiful  bay  and  city,  shaded  by  dense 
clouds,  while  a rainbow  spans  the  valley,  llie  halt  is 
about  a mile  farther  on  than  the  hermitage,  and  seven 
hundred  feet  above  it.  Here  we  dismount,  and  again 
have  a noisy  time  with  the  guides.  Wc  soon  arrange 
w ith  them,  however,  according  to  our  own  terms.  One 
bdy  is  seated  in  a chair  fastened  to  two  poles,  and  is 
carried  by  four  men.  while  one  man  assists  each  of  the 
rest.  Our  guide  throws  a strap  over  his  shoulder,  to 
which  we  cling  w hile  he  pulls  us  up  .os  best  he  can.  The 
cone  rises  fifteen  hundred  feet  above  where  we  leave 
the  saddle-horses.  It  is  com|x>scd  of  slag  and  loose 
ashes,  making  the  road  very  difficult  to  travel.  Wc  fre- 


quently stop  to  rest ; and,  as  we  look  back  and  around  j 
us.  wc  think  of  the  horrifying  times  of  1869.  when  the 
lava  spread  over  a distance  of  two  miles,  and  in  some 
places  was  thirteen  feel  in  depth.  After  an  hotir's  ciimb. 
our  guide  suddenly  turns  and  says,  "Crater  there." 

We  have  reached  the  summit  of  the  cone.  The  derse 
smoke  from  the  crater  hides  everything  from  view,  while 
the  fumes  of  sulphur  are  almost  suffocating.  We  stand, 
as  it  were,  upon  the  rim  of  a huge  bowl  sunk  into 
the  top  of  the  mountain,  with  here  and  there  a piece 
chipped  out.  Looking  back  we  can  see  the  path  up 
which  we  have  come,  through  the  dense  smoke.  Oe 
the  other  side  of  the  rim.  our  way  leads  down  to  w here 
the  stream  of  lava  sullenly  flows  along,  and  at  liust  finds 
an  opening  in  the  l>owI  through  which  it  winds  its  war 
down  the  mountain.  Suddenly  the  guide  t.\kes  us  by 
the  arm  and  almost  carries  us  down  a steep,  rough 
place,  shouting  as  only  an  Italian  can.  All  about  us 
smoke  is  issuing  from  the  hot  ashes,  and,  as  it  lifts 
away  a Hitle.  w'e  can  see  the  dim  fonns  of  those  who 
have  preceded  us  standing  by  the  side  of  the  wonde.riul 
stream.  On  one  side,  the  rocks  arc  yellow  with  sulphur. 

In  the  distance,  we  am  hear  the  boom  of  falling  stones, 
thrown  out  from  the  mouth  of  the  crater.  Now  and 
then  a report  like  that  of  a gun  reaches  us.  It  is  the 
cracking  of  the  lava,  as  it  cools.  It  has  commenced  to 
rain,  and  as  the  large  drops  fall  on  the  red-hot  la\‘a.  the 
noise  is  like  the  hissing  of  a thousand  serpents.  Ilie 
dim  forms  of  the  lultans.  seen  through  the  smoke,  look 
like  so  many  imps  of  d.irkness,  as  they  jabber  and  slick  | 
their  long  wooden  forks  into  the  lava  to  burn  coins. 

One  can  easily  imagine  how  Dante  or  a Michael  An- 
gelo could  paint  the  infernal  regions.  The  noise,  the 
smoke,  the  steam  issuing  from  the  crevasses,  the  hiss- 
ing of  rain  as  it  falls  on  the  l.a\a.  the  cracking  of  the 
rock,  the  little  handful  of  people  who  have  come  from 
countries  far  remote  from  each  other  to  meet  for  a mo- 
ment in  this  hollow  of  the  earth,  and,  above  all.  that 
slowly  creeping,  red-hot  strefara,  steadily  making  its  way 
down  Into  the  valley,  present  a weird  and  sublime  1 
scone,  and  awakens  strange  thoughts  diflicult  to  express.  ^ 
The  atmosphere  is  filled  with  sulphurous  gases,  and,  as  ; 
the  thick  clouds  are  settling  dow  n around  us.  we  decide 
to  go— for,  grand  and  sublime  as  the  place  is,  it  would 
be  neither  safe  nor  comformblc  to  pass  the  night  in. 

Wc  remain  as  long  as  possible,  however,  listening  to 
the  falling  rain,^nd  the  terrible  t>oom  from  the  crater,  a 
hundred  yards  away.  The  climb  out  of  the  crater  is 
exceedingly  fatiguing,  but  when  once  on  the  rim  the  de-  | 
scent  is  quite  easy,  as  we  go  down  a steep  side  of  the  ■ 

cone,  where  the  slag  is  soft.  We  then  mount  our  horses  I 

and  ride  to  the  Hermitage,  through  the  falling  mist 
After  resting  a few  moments,  wc  drive  home,  glad  of 
the  rest  and  quiet  of  the  night.  Whenever  we  look 
back  we  see  the  fiery  monster,  while  ever  and  anon  the 
sky  is  ablaze  with  light,  reflected  from  its  red  mouth. 

We  feel  we  have  had  a glimpse  into  one  of  the  secret 
places  of  the  Most  High.  We  have  seen  one  of  His 
wonderful  works,  and  know  something  of  the  might  of 
His  iwwer.  J.  1..  H. 

NapUi,  Italy. 


WORDSWORTH. 

Many  a man  considers  his  fitness  for  the  teacher's 
profession  demonstrated  by  his  unfitness  for  every  other 
calling.  Reasoning  somewhat  after  the  same  fashion, 
Wordsworth,  not  feeling  good  enough  for  the  ministry, 
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doubling  his  ability  for  ihe  law.  unwilling  to  incur  the 
dangers  of  the  army,  and  wisely  concluding  that  he 
could  not  succeed  as  a politician,  determined  to  be  a 
poet.  " Pocia  nascilur  non  fit.”  we  confidently  quote; 
but  here  we  have  an  example  of  one  who  was  made,  not 
born,  a poet,  and  it  may  be  worth  while  to  try  to  dis* 
cover  by  what  magic  he  gained  his  high  rank  among 
English  poets. 

He  was  a fair  scholar,  but  not  a distinguishetl  one, 
and  his  most  ardent  admirer  never  claimed  for  him  dra* 
matic  power.  His  gift  of  langu.ige  was  so  feeble  and 
his  imagination  so  barren  that  he  was  always  hea>7  and 
sluggish  in  conversation,  wlnlc  not  even  his  profound 
self-love  could  blind  him  to  the  fact  that  he  had  no  wit. 
He  flattered  himself,  however,  that  once  in  his  life  he 
had  really  produced  a joke,  and  from  the  shouts  of 
laughter  which  invariably  greeted  him  when  he  re|>eated 
it  he  concluded  that  it  was  a good  one.  Once,  when  he 
was  living  at  Grasmere,  a peasant  woman  asked  him  if 
he  had  seen  her  husband.  " My  good  woman,”  he  re- 
plied, “ I did  not  know  you  had  a husband.”  And  this 
rare  joke  the  great  poet  of  nature  and  the  poor  repeated 
to  the  end  of  his  d.ays.  never  suspecting  that  he  had 
been  guilty  of  a gross  impertinence  to  a stranger. 

But  if  we  look  in  vain  for  the  things  we  .are  wont  to 
admire  in  other  poets,  we  equally  miss  their  vices  from 
his  character.  Impertinent  and  obtuse  he  might  be, 
but  honorable  and  n»anly  we  know  that  he  was.  He 
could  not,  like  other  poets,  touch  every  deep  and  p,as- 
sionate  chord  of  the  human  hc;\rl,  but  he  lived  a stain- 
less life.  His  own  shadow  falls  darkly  across  pictures 
we  would  gladly  sec  in  the  full  light  of  the  sun,  but  it  is 
the  shadow  of  one  who  sought  God  through  Nature. 
He  was  not  strong  enough  to  stem  the  tide  of  German 
pantheism,  but  with  it  he  clothed  what  oiherw'ise  might 
have  been  a spectral  theism. 

His  views  of  the  nature  of  Poetry  were  certainly 
unique.  He  says,  “She  Ciin  boast  no  celestial  ichor 
that  distinguishes  her  vital  juices  from  those  of  Prose  ; 
the  same  human  blood  circulates  through  the  veins  of 
them  both.”  He  expressly  says  that  the  language  of 
common  life  only  should  be  admitted  into  poetry,  and 
should  be  used  in  the  same  way  as  it  is  in  prose  so  far 
as  the  meter,  w'hich  forms  its  only  distinguishing  mark, 
will  allow.  To  illustrate  his  meaning  he  published  his 
early  poems,  courting  not  the  praise,  but  the  .scorn  of 
critics,  of  whom  he  says,  “They  will  look  around  for 
poetry,  and  will  be  induced  to  inquire  by  what  species 
of  courtesy  these  attempts  can  be  permitted  to  assume 
that  title.”  How,  indeed?  wc  exclaim  after  toiling 
through  them.  Like  other  muse -struck  boys,  he  pined 
and  drooped  and  besought  others  to  leave  him  to  his 
grief  at  fifteen,  and  at  eighteen  had  so  far  recovered 
as  to  write  an  Interminable  account  of  his  “Evening 
Walk.”  interspersed  with  descriptions  of  female  beg- 
gars and  crowing  cocks.  This  he  dedicated  to  a young 
lady.  He  tunes  the  pipe  of  Pan,  and  sings  such  thrill- 
ing strains  as  this : 

“The  mountain  raven’t  youngling  brood 
Have  left  the  mulher  and  the  nest, 

And  they  go  rambling  east  and  west 
In  search  of  their  own  food.” 

Not  much  “celestial  ichor”  there  surely,  but  quite 
enough  to  keep  the  meter  warm.  He  becomes  a gentle 
monitor,  as  we  hear  from  his  own  lips : 

“And  gently  did  the  Bard 
Tho-ve  idle  shephera  bo>'S  upbraid. 

And  bade  them  better  mind  their  trade.” 


In  his  deep  love  for  the  innocent  and  helpless,  he 
pauses  to  watch  a little  girl  feed  a pet  lamb  its  supper, 
and  describes  the  process  for  less  favored  mortals. 
Space  forbids  the  transcribing  of  more  than  one  speci- 
men couplet : 

“*l'he  lamb,  while  from  her  hand  he  thus  his  supper  took, 

Seemed  to  feast  with  head  and  ears,  and  hi.s  tail  with 

with  pleasure  shook.” 

He  devotes  ninety  stanzas  to  the  moonlight  ride  of  an 
“Idiot  Boy,"  who  eventually  came  out  nowhere,  and 
did  nothing  ; and  while  dizzy  with  soaring  so  high,  he 
wrote  “The  Mad  Mother,”  whoexpresses  her  apprecia- 
tion of  nature's  harmonies  in  the  couplet : 

“I’ll  te.nch  my  boy  the  sweetest  things, 
rU  teach  him  how  the  owlet  sings.” 

Then  he  lalx>rs  through  four  long  cantos  to  set  before 
us  in  a vivid  light  how  much  William  Wordsworth  suf- 
fered w'hen  “The  Wagoner"  was  caught  in  a storm,  fell 
in  with  tramps,  stopped  at  an  ale-house,  made  himself 
drunk,  and  w;us  discharged.  He  paints  Peter  Bell,  and 
his  patient  donkey,  so  much  wiser  than  he,  in  brilliant 
colors. 

Having  followed  our  poet  thus  far  in  his  m.ad  career, 
with  bated  breath  and  anxious  minds,  a world  of  care  is 
lifted  from  our  hearts  when,  at  the  age  of  thirty-two,  he 
marries  a sensible  woman,  who  brings  his  soaring  muse 
back  to  earth,  and  curbs  his  wild  fancy  for  the  rest  of 
his  life. 

In  the  poems  of  these  later  years  he  ceases  to  appea  1 
to  the  imagination  only,  and,  addressing  himself  to  our 
intellects  and  moral  natures,  is  more  interesting  to  most 
readers.  To  this  period  belong  “The  Egyptian  Water 
Lily,"  "The  Borderers,"  “The  White  Doe  of  Ryl- 
sionc,"  “The  Headland  of  St.  Bees,”  and  his  epic. 
The  first  cannot  fail  to  please,  for  we  stand  again  in  the 
courts  of  Arthur,  by  “ Caerleon  and  Usk,"  and  with  us 
are  Merlin,  Nina,  “benign  enchantress,”  Launcelot, 
and  Guinevere,  G.iw’ain,  and  Galahad : and  the  lesson  we 
learn  is  that  one  of  the  might  residing  in  a pure  and 
stainless  heart,  which  comes  down  to  us  through  the  ages 
with  the  gleam  of  Arthur's  virgin  shield.  But  we  turn 
away  disiippointed,  for  the  past  has  not  been  so  rich  as 
we  expected.  VV'e  cannot  admire  Galahad  as  we  fed 
wc  ought,  we  care  less  for  the  fair  stranger  than  we 
hoped  to.  and  Mage  Merlin  hiis  withered  in  our  sight 
“The  Borderers  " is  a drama,  and  doubtless  would  have 
succeeded  had  it  possessed  a plot  and  some  dramatic 
interest  As  it  is.  we  admire  unselfish  Idonea,  and  pity 
her  generous  but  very  verdant  lover.  At  the  head  of 
Wordsworth’s  writings.  l>oih  in  his  own  estimation  and 
that  of  others,  stands  “ I'hc  While  Doe  of  Rylstonc.” 
Not  for  beautiful  pictures,  nor  .strong  and  grand  char- 
acters, nor  high  waves  of  feeling,  but  for  its  sulxlued 
undercurrent  of  thought,  its  patient  enduran<ft,  its  still 
waiting,  its  meek  suffering,  it  touches  us  in  our  best  and 
most  quiet  moments.  Among  his  shorter  pieces,  none 
is  marked  by  purer  feeling  or  more  graceful  expression 
than  “The  Headland  of  St  Bees.”  His  epic  is  a te- 
dious and  unfinished  work  concerning  the  grow  th  and 
progress  of  his  own  mind.  Of  this  poem  his  biographer 
remarks,  “ In  point  of  fact,  the  one  element  of  great- 
ness which  'The  Excursion’  possesses  indisputably  is 
its  heavin«s."  It  abounds  in  fine  p.assagcs  and  noble 
thoughts,  but,  like  the  dictionary,  is  somewhat  tedious 
when  read  by  course.  If.  then,  we  seek  the  causes  of 
Wordsworth’s  success,  we  find  them  not  in  his  poetic 
genius,  for  he  had  drunk  neither  at  the  Urdar  fount  nor 
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Helicon’s  spring,  nor  in  grace  of  expression,  for  even 
"The  White  iJoc  of  Kylsione,  his  masterpiece,  is  full  of 
inaccur.icics  of  expression  ; nor  do  wc  find  it  in  the 
poucr  of  his  thought,  fur  he  was  shallowness  itself,  com- 
p-ared  with  Coleridge.  Pope.  (Joethe,  and  a dozen  oth- 
ers. We  must  conclude,  then,  th.U  we  have  here  an  ex- 
ample of  that  reverence  which  the  world  pays  to  a good 
man  as  such  : and  his  fame  goes  far  to  prove  that  we 
are  a conservative  people — very  apt  to  think  as  our  fa- 
thers illd,  especially  as  we.  most  of  us.  leave  the  reading 
of  W'ordsworth  to  our  fathers  to  do,  though  the  fathers 
do  very  little  of  it.  • M.  E.  Tkmple. 


WOULDN’T  PAY  FOR  BREATHING  THE  AIR. 

Bill  Sniedley  was  resting  his  left  foot  on  the  top  of  a 
beer  keg,  in  front  of  a saloon  in  Butte  City,  Montana, 
the  last  time  1 saw’  him.  On  his  bent  left  knee  he  rested 
an  elt)Ow,  thereby  arranging  his  arm  so  as  to  support 
his  chin,  which  rested  in  his  hand.  His  clothes  were 
well-worn,  with  here  and  there  a rent.  His  hair  stuck 
out  through  a hole  in  the  crown  of  his  hat,  while  the 
great  toe  of  his  right  fool  peeped  forth,  ruddy  and 
cheerful,  from  the  boot.  The  whiffs  of  smoke,  drawn 
from  a short,  black  pipe,  curled  lazily  from  lus  lips.  His 
eyes  were  half  closed  and  dreamy.  His  thoughts  were 
in  dream-land.  Rill  had  cxfHrrienccd  the  ups  and  dow  ns 
of  Western  life,  had  been  nch  and  poor  by  turns,  and 
was  now  very  poor.  He  had  grown  philosophic,  and 
looked  at  things  in  a way  dilTercnt  from  what  he  had  in 
his  youth,  when  life's  |xithway  smiled  to  him  and  seem- 
ed rose-garlanded. 

"Hello,  Bill!  lieen  looking  for  you."  said  the  tax- 
collector,  coming  up.  There  was  no  response.  He  re- 
peated, " Bill,  hello!" 

"Well?" 

" Want  to  collect  your  lax." 

" Hain't  no  proj>eriy," 

" Well,  pay  a poll-tax.  anyhow." 

" Don't  OW’D  no  pole.” 

" A |x>ll-tax  is  a tax  on  yourself,  you  know." 

" 1 ain't  properly." 

" But  the  Uoumy  Court  levied  this  tax  on  you." 

'*  Didn't  authorize  'em  to  levy  any  tax  on  me." 

"The  law’  does,  though." 

"What  if  it  does?  'Sposc  Fra  goin’  ter  pay  for 
breathin'  the  air?" 

"bull,  you  are  one  of  us.  You  live  here." 

" 1 didn't  bring  myself  into  the  world." 

" You  exercise  the  privileges  of  a citizen  : you  vote." 

" Don't  want  to  vote  if  you  charge  for  it." 

" Don't  you  want  a voice  in  the  election  of  officers?" 

" No.  If  there  w.as  no  oflicers  you  wouldn't  be  here 
consumin'  my  time." 

" The  schools  rau.sl  be  supported.  We  must  educate 
the  children." 

" If  you  do.  lh<ry  won’t  work," 

"There  are  other  county  expenses — paupers,  and  so 
on.  If  you  were  to  die  witlwul  mc.ans,  you  would  w’ant 
us  to  bury  you." 

" No,  you  needn't." 


I " Why.  you  would  smell  bad  to  the  people." 

" I kin  sun’  it  if  they  kin." 

" I will  levy  on  your  projvirty,"  said  the  officer,  grow- 
ing impatient.  " I will  hunt  it  up.” 

" I'll  help  you.  I want  to  see  some  of  my  properrs-.'* 

The  oftjcer  moved  on  rather  abruptly,  while  Bill  con- 
tinued. as  if  musing : 

" IvCt  them  fellers  have  their  way.  and  they’d  nrxke 
life  a burden.  Want  to  assess  my  existence;  want  to 
charge  me  for  enjoyin'  the  bright  sunshine;  ask  me  to 
pay  for  l>eholdin’  the  lieautii'ul  landscape;  charge  me 
for  lookin'  at  the  grass  grow  an*  the  rose  unfold ; charge 
me  for  watchin  the  birds  fly  an'  one  cloud  chase  an- 
other. ” 

The  eyes  continued  to  blink  dreamily.  The  wreaths 
of  smoke  reached  up  in  graceful  spirals  tow*ard  the  l>'.ue 
dome.  The  footfalls  of  the  tax-collector  grew  absenier 
and  absenier.  Lock  Melos e.. 


HE  RFSEMBLED  THE  OLD  MAN. 

One  of  our  exchanges  has  the  following : A good  sto- 
ry was  yesterday  told  at  military  headquarters  about 
young  Jesse  Grant,  who  has  just  returned  to  Galer^ 
from  the  West.  Jesse  went  through  a number  of  Ari- 
zona mining  towns,  and  was  given  some  prominence. 
At  one  place,  a big.  burly,  profane,  and  dissipated  min- 
er, who  had  sold  a six-hundred  dollar  claim,  and  w'as  in 
town  having  a high  old  time,  took  a drunken  noticn  to 
distingui>h  himself  by  thrashing  young  Grant,  who  is 
small,  and  of  light  build. 

The  big  miner  came  up  the  street,  cursing  as  he  came, 
and  swaggered  into  a restaurant,  where  Jesse  was  sit- 
ting, and.  approaching  a young  and  well  dressed  ni.iii. 
but  evidently  a native  of  those  "diggings,"  who  was  at 
a table  near  the  entrance,  he  slap|)ed  him  heavily  on  the 
shoulder  and  exclaimed : 

"Look  hyer,  youngster,  how  many  bits  to  the 
dollar?" 

The  stranger  addressed  quietly  laid  down  his  knife 
and  fork,  deliberately  eyed  the  intnidcr  for  a full  min- 
ute, and  suddenly  resohed  himself  into  an  Arizona 
whirlwind.  All  in  tlie  space  of  a second  or  so.  the  big 
miner  was  knocked  down  several  times,  stood  upon,  sat 
upon,  his  clothes  partially  lorn  off,  and,  with  both  eves 
closed,  dazed  and  liewildered,  was  thrown  into  the 
street. 

The  .stranger  quietly  relumed  to  his  knife  and  fork, 
and  the  miner  remarked,  as  he  picked  himself  up  and 
peered  curiously  into  the  door: 

"Durned  ef  tlic  youngster  don't  resemble  the  old 
man." 


SEND  US  ITEMS. 

Our  aim  is  to  make  "Outcroppings"  a light  and 
plca.sing  corner  of  the  magazine,  and  we  shouUI  be  glad 
if  our  readers  would  send  us  Irom  time  to  lime,  bnefiy 
and  i»thily  told,  .such  humorous  incidents  as  may  conic 
under  ibcir  observation. 
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SAVONAROLA. 


This  article  is  intended  to  present  a memora- 
ble movement  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
— a reformation  of  morals,  preceding  the  great- 
er movement  of  Luther  to  produce  a reforma- 
tion of  both  morals  and  doctrines.  As  the 
representative  of  this  movement  I present  Sa- 
vonarola, concerning  whom  much  has  of  late 
been  written — more,  1 think,  because  he  was  a 
Florentine  in  a remarkable  age,  the  age  of  art- 
ists and  of  reviving  literature,  than  because  he 
was  a martyr,  battling  with  evils  which  no  one 
man  was  capable  of  removing.  His  life  was 
more  a protest  than  a victory.  He  was  an  un- 
successful reformer,  and  yet  he  prepared  the 
way  for  that  religious  revival  which  afterward 
took  place  in  the  Catholic  Church  itself.  His 
spirit  w.as  not  revolutionary,  like  that  of  the 
Saxon  monk,  and  yet  it  was  progressive.  His 
soul  was  in  active  sympathy  with  every  eman- 
cipating idea  of  his  age.  He  was  the  incarna- 
tion of  a fervid,  living,  active  piety  amid  forms 
and  formulas,  a fearless  exposer  of  all  shams, 
an  uncompromising  enemy  to  the  blended  athe- 
ism and  idolatry  of  his  ungodly  age.  He  was 
the  contemporary  of  political,  worldly,  warlike, 
unscrupulous  Popes,  disgraced  by  nepotism  and 
personal  vices — men  who  aimed  to  extend  not 
a spiritual  but  temporal  dominion,  and  who 
scandalized  the  highest  position  in  the  Chris- 
tian world,  as  attested  by  all  reliable  historians 
whether  Catholic  or  Protestant.  However  in- 
fallible the  Catholic  Church  claims  to  be,  it 
has  never  been  denied  that  some  of  her  high- 
est dignitaries  have  been  subject  to  grave  re- 
proaches, both  in  their  character  and  their  in- 


fluence. Such  men  were  Sixtus  IV.,  Julius  II., 
and  Alexander  VI. — able  probably,  for  it  is 
very  seldom  that  the  Popes  have  not  been  dis- 
tinguished for  something,  but  men,  neverthe- 
less, who  were  a disgrace  to  the  superb  position 
they  had  succeeded  in  reaching. 

The  great  feature  of  that  age  was  the  revival 
of  classical  learning,  and  artistic  triumphs  in 
sculpture,  painting,  and  architecture,  blended 
with  infidel  levity  and  social  corruptions,  so 
that  it  is  both  interesting  and  hideous.  It  is  in- 
teresting for  the  triumphs  of  genius,  the  disper- 
sion of  the  shadows  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the 
commencement  of  great  enterprises,  and  of  a 
marked  refinement  of  manners  and  tastes;  it 
is  hideous  for  its  venalities,  its  murders,  its  de- 
baucheries, its  unblushing  wickedness,  and  its 
disgraceful  levities,  when  God  and  duty  and 
self-restraint  were  alike  ignored.  Cruel  tyrants 
reigned  in  cities,  and  rapacious  priests  fattened 
on  the  credulity  of  the  people.  Think  of  monks 
itinerating  Europe  to  sell  indulgences  for  sin ; 
of  monasteries  and  convents  filled,  not  with 
sublime  enthusiasts  as  in  earlier  times,  but  with 
gluttons  and  sensualists,  living  in  concubinage 
and  greedy  of  the  very  things  which  primitive 
monasticism  denounced  and  abhorred.  Think 
of  boys  elevated  to  episcopal  thrones,  and  the 
sons  of  Popes  made  cardinals  and  princes. 
Think  of  churches  desecrated  by  spectacles 
which  were  demoralizing,  and  a worship  of 
saints  and  images  which  had  become  idolatrous 
— a degrading  superstition  among  the  people, 
an  infidel  apathy  among  the  higher  classes ; 
not  infidel  speculations,  for  these  were  reserved 
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for  more  enlightened  times,  but  an  indifference 
to  what  is  ennobling,  to  all  vital  religion,  worthy 
of  the  Sophists  in  the  time  of  Socrates. 

It  was  in  this  age  of  religious  apathy  and 
scandalous  vices,  yet  of  awakening  intelligence 
and  artistic  glories,  when  the  greatest  enthusi- 
asm was  manifested  for  the  revived  literature 
and  sculptured  marbles  of  classic  Greece  and 
Rome,  that  Savonarola  appeared  in  Florence 
as  a reformer  and  preacher  and  statesman,  near 
the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  when  Colum- 
bus was  seeking  a western  passage  to  India; 
when  Michael  Angelo  was  molding  the  Battle 
of  Hercules  with  the  Centaurs ; when  Ficino 
was  teaching  the  philosophy  of  Plato;  when 
Alexander  VI.  was  making  princes  of  his  natu- 
ral children ; when  Bramante  was  making  plans 
for  a new  St.  Peter's;  when  Cardinal  Bembo 
was  writing  Latin  essays;  when  Lorenzo  de 
Medici  was  the  flattered  patron  of  both  schol- 
ars and  artists,  and  the  city  over  which  he  ruled 
with  so  much  magnificence  was  the  most  at- 
tractive place  in  Europe,  next  to  that  other  city 
on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  whose  wonders  and 
glories  have  never  been  exhausted,  and  will 
probably  survive  the  revolutions  of  unknown 
empires. 

But  Savanarola  was  not  a native  of  Florence. 
He  was  born  in  the  year  1452  at  F'errara,  and 
belonged  to  a good  family,  and  received  an  ex- 
pensive education,  and  was  destined  to  the  pro- 
fession of  medicine.  He  was  a sad,  solitary, 
pensive,  but  precocious  young  man,  whose 
youth  was  marked  by  an  unfortunate  attach- 
ment to  a haughty  Florentine  girl.  He  did  not 
cherish  her  memory  and  dedicate  to  her  a life 
labor,  like  Dante,  but  became  very  dejected  and 
very  pious.  His  piety  assumed,  of  course,  the 
ascetic  type,  for  there  w.as  scarcely  any  other  in 
that  age,  and  he  entered  a Dominican  convent, 
as  Luther,  a few  years  later,  entered  an  Augus- 
tinian.  But  he  was  not  an  original  genius,  and 
a bold  and  independent  thinker  like  Luther, 
so  he  was  not  emancipated  from  the  ideas  of 
his  age.  How  few  men  can  go  counter  to  pre- 
vailing ideas!  It  takes  a prodigious  genius 
and  a fearless  inquiring  mind  to  break  away 
from  their  bondage.  Abraham  could  renounce 
the  idolatries  which  surrounded  him  when  call- 
ed by  a supernatural  voice ; Paul  could  give  up 
the  Phariseeism  which  reigned  in  the  Jewish 
schools  and  synagogues  when  stricken  blind  by 
the  hand  of  God;  Luther  could  break  away 
from  monastic  rules  and  papal  denunciation 
when  taught  by  the  Bible  the  true  ground  of 
justification — but  Savonarola  could  not.  He 
pursued  the  p.ilh  to  heaven  in  the  beaten  track, 
after  the  fashion  of  Jerome  and  Barnard  and 
Th(jmas  Aquinas,  after  the  style  of  the  Middle 


Ages,  and  was  sincere,  devout,  and  lofty,  like 
the  saints  of  the  fifth  century,  and  read  his 
Bible  as  they  did,  and  essayed  a high  religious 
life;  but  he  was  stem,  gloomy,  and  austere, 
emaciated  by  fasts  and  self-denial.  He  had, 
however,  those  passive  virtues  which  mediaeval 
piety  ever  enjoined — yea,  which  Christ  himself 
preached  upon  the  mount,  and  which  Protest- 
antism, in  the  arrogance  of  reason,  is  in  danger 
of  losing  sight  of — humility,  submission,  and 
contempt  of  material  gains.  He  won  the  ad- 
miration of  his  supjeriors  for  his  attainments 
and  his  piety,  equally  versed  in  Aristotle  and 
the  Holy  Scriptures.  He  delighted  most  in  the 
Old  Testament  heroes  and  prophets,  and  caught 
their  sternness  and  invective. 

He  was  not  so  much  interested  in  dogmas  as 
he  was  in  morals.  He  had  not,  indeed,  a turn 
of  mind  for  theology,  like  Anselm  and  Calvin; 
but  he  took  a practical  view  of  the  evils  of  soci- 
ety. At  thirty  years  of  age  he  began  to  preach 
in  Ferrara  and  Florence,  but  was  not  very  suc- 
cessful. His  sermons  at  first  created  but  little 
interest,  and  he  sometimes  preached  to  as  few 
as  twenty-five  people.  Probably  he  was  too 
rough  and  vehement  to  suit  the  fastidious  ears 
of  the  most  refined  city  in  Italy.  People  will 
not,  ordinarily,  bear  uncouthness  from  preach- 
ers, however  gifted,  until  they  have  earned  a re- 
putation. They  prefer  pretty  and  polished 
young  men  with  nothing  to  say  but  platitudes 
or  extravagances.  Savonarola  seems  to  have 
been  discouraged  and  humiliated  at  his  failure, 
and  was  sent  to  preach  to  the  rustic  villagers, 
amid  the  mountains  near  Sienna.  Among 
these  people  he  probably  felt  more  at  home,  and 
he  gave  vent  to  the  fire  within  him  and  electri- 
fied all  who  heard  him,  and  won  the  admiration 
of  the  celebrated  prince  of  Mirandola,  so  th.at 
his  fame  spread  rapidly,  and  he  was  recalled  to 
Florence,  1490,  and  his  great  career  com- 
menced. In  the  following  year,  they  pressed 
in  such  crowds  to  hear  him  that  the  church  of 
St.  .Mark,  connected  with  the  Dominican  con-  . 
vent  to  which  he  was  attached,  could  not  con- 
tain the  people,  and  he  repaired  to  the  cathe- 
dral. And  even  that  sp.acious  church  was  filled 
with  eager  listeners — more  moved  than  de- 
lighted. So  great  was  his  popularity,  that  his 
influence  correspondingly  increased,  and  he 
was  chosen  Prior  of  his  famous  convent.  He 
now  wielded  power  as  well  as  influence,  and 
became  the  most  marked  man  of  the  city.  He 
w.ts  not  only  the  most  eloquent  preacher  in 
Italy,  probably  in  the  world,  but  his  eloquence 
was  marked  by  boldness,  earnestness,  almost 
fierceness.  Like  an  ancient  prophet,  he  was 
terrible  in  his  denunciation  of  vices.  He  spared 
no  one,  and  he  feared  no  one.  He  resembled 
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Chrysostom  at  Constantinople,  when  he  de- 
nounced the  vanity  of  Eudoxia  and  the  venal- 
ity of  Eutropius.  Lorenzo  de  Medici,  the  ab- 
solute lord  of  Florence,  sent  for  him,  and 
expostulated  and  remonstrated  with  the  un- 
sparing preacher — all  to  no  effect.  And  when 
the  usurper  of  his  country’s  liberties  was  dying, 
the  preacher  was  again  sent  for,  this  time  to 
grant  an  absolution.  Hut  Savonarola  would 
grant  no  absolution  unless  Lorenzo'would  re- 
store the  liberties  which  he  and  his  family  had 
taken  away.  The  dying  tyrant  was  not  pre- 
pared to  accede  to  so  haughty  a demand,  and, 
collecting  his  strength,  rolled  over  on  his  bed 
without  saying  a word,  and  the  austere  monk 
wended  his  way  back  to  his  convent,  unmolest- 
ed and  determined. 

The  premature  death  of  this  magnificent 
prince  made  a great  sensation  throughout  Italy, 
and  produced  a change  in  the  politics  of  Flor- 
ence, for  the  people  began  to  see  their  political 
degradation.  The  popular  discontents  were  in- 
creased when  his  successor,  Pietro,  proved  him- 
self incapable  and  tyrannical,  and  abandoned 
himself  to  orgies,  and  insulted  the  leading  citi- 
zens by  an  overwhelming  pride.  Savonarola 
took  the  side  of  the  people,  and  fanned  the  dis- 
contents. He  became  the  recognized  leader  of 
opposition  to  the  Medici.  He  became  a politi- 
cian as  well  as  preacher,  and  virtually  ruled 
the  city. 

The  Prior  of  St.  Mark  now  appeared  in  a 
double  light — as  a political  leader,  and  as  a pop- 
ular preacher.  Let  us  first  consider  him  in 
his  secular  aspect,  as  a revolutionist  and  states- 
man, for  the  admirable  constitution  he  had  a 
principal  hand  in  framing  entitles  him  to  the 
dignity  of  statesman  rather  than  politician.  If 
his  cause  had  not  been  good,  and  if  he  had  not 
appealed  to  both  enlightened  and  patriotic  sen- 
timents, he  would  have  been  a demagogue,  for 
a demagogue  and  a mere  politician  are  synon- 
omous,  and  a clerical  demagogue  is  hideous. 

The  political  career  of  Savonarola  com- 
menced with  terrible  denunciations,  from  his 
cathedral  pulpit,  of  the  political  evils  of  his 
day,  not  merely  in  Florence,  but  throughout 
Italy.  He  detested  tyrants  and  usurpers,  and 
sought  to  conserve  such  liberties  as  the  Floren- 
tines had  once  enjoyed.  He  was  not  only  the 
preacher,  he  was  also  the  patriot.  Things  tem- 
poral were  mixed  up  with  things  spiritual  in 
his  discourses.  In  his  detestation  of  the  tyr- 
anny of  the  Medici,  and  his  zeal  to  recover  for 
the  Florentines  their  lost  liberties,  he  even 
hailed  the  armies  of  Charles  VI 1 1.  as  deliverers, 
although  they  had  crossed  the  Alps  to  invade 
and  conquer  Italy.  If  the  gates  of  Florence 
were  open  to  them,  they  would  expel  the  Med- 


ici. So  he  stimulated  the  people  to  league  with 
foreign  enemies  in  erder  to  recover  their  liber- 
ties. This  would  have  been  high  treason  in 
Richelieu's  time,  as  when  the  Huguenots  en- 
couraged the  invasion  of  the  English  on  the 
soil  of  France.  He  was  a zealot,  and  carried 
the  same  spirit  into  politics  that  he  did  into  re- 
ligion, such  as  when  he  made  a bonfire  of  what 
he  called  vanities.  He  had  an  end  to  carry — 
he  would  use  any  means.  There  is  apt  to  be 
Jesuitism  with  all  men  consumed  with  zeal,  de- 
termined on  success.  To  the  eye  of  the  Flor- 
entine reformer,  the  expulsion  of  the  Medici 
seemed  the  supremest  necessity ; and  if  it  could 
be  done  in  no  other  way  than  by  opening  the 
gates  of  his  city  to  the  French  invaders,  he 
would  open  the  gates.  Whatever  he  command- 
ed from  the  pulpit  was  done  by  the  people,  for 
he  seemed  to  have  supreme  control  oyer  the 
people,  gained  by  his  eloquence  as  a preacher. 
But  he  did  not  abuse  his  power.  When  the 
Medici  were  expelled,  he  prevented  violence. 
Blood  did  'not  flow  in  the  streets.  Order  and 
law  were  preserved.  The  people  looked  up  to 
him  as  their  leader,  temporal  as  well  as  spirit- 
ual. So  he  assembled  them  together  in  the 
great  hall  of  the  city,  where  they  formally  held 
a parlemento.  and  they  reinstated  the  ancient 
magistrates.  But  they  were  men  without  ex- 
perience. They  had  no  capacity  to  govern, 
and  they  were  selected  without  wisdom  on  the 
part  of  the  people.  The  people,  in  fact,  had 
not  the  ability  to  select  their  best  and  wisest 
men  for  rulers.  That  is  an  evil  inherent  in  all 
popular  governments.  Does  San  Francisco  or 
New  York  send  its  greatest  men  to  Congress? 
Do  not  our  cities  elect  such  rulers  as  the  dema- 
gogues point  out?  Do  not  the  few  rule,  even 
in  a Congregational  Church?  If  some  com- 
manding genius,  unscrupulous,  or  wise,  or  elo- 
quent, or  full  of  tricks,  controls  elections  with 
us,  much  more  easily  could  such  a man  as  Sa- 
vonarola rule  in  Florence,  where  there  was 
no  political  organization,  no  c.aucuses,  no  wire- 
pullers, no  other  man  of  commanding  ability. 
The  only  opinion-maker  was  a preacher,  who 
indicated  the  general  policy  to  be  pursued.  He 
left  elections  to  the  people.  And  when  these 
proved  a failure,  a new  constitution  became 
a necessity.  But  where  were  the  men  capable 
of  framing  a constitution  for  the  republic?  Two 
generations  of  political  slavery  had  destroyed 
political  experience.  The  citizens  were  as  in- 
capable of  framing  a new  constitution  as  the 
legislators  of  France  after  they  had  decimated 
the  nobility,  confiscated  the  church  lands,  and 
cut  off  the  head  of  the  king.  The  lawyers  dis- 
puted in  the  town  hall,  but  accomplished  no- 
thing. 
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Their  science  amounted  only  to  an  analysis 
of  human  passion.  All  wanted  a government 
entirely  free  from  tyranny,  all  expected  impos- 
sibilities. Some  were  in  favor  of  a Veniiian 
aristocracy,  and  others  of  a pure  democracy; 
yet  none  would  yield  to  compromise,  without 
which  no  permanent  political  institution  could 
ever  be  framed.  How  could  the  inexperienced  j 
citizens  of  Florence  comprehend  the  compli- 
cated relations  of  governments.^  To  make  a 
constitution  that  the  world  respects  requires 
the  highest  maturity  of  human  wisdom.  It  is 
the  supremest  labor  of  great  men.  It  took  the 
ablest  man  ever  bom  among  the  Jews  to  give 
to  them  a national  polity.  The  Roman  constitu- 
tion was  the  fruit  of  five  hundred  years'  experi- 
ence. Our  constitution  was  made  by  the  wisest, 
most  dignified,  most  enlightened  body  of  states- 
men that  this  country  has  yet  seen,  and  even 
they  could  not  have  made  it  without  great  con- 
cessions. No  one  man  could  have  made  a con- 
stitution, however  great  his  talents  and  experi- 
ence— not  even  a Jefferson  or  a Hamilton  — 
which  the  nation  would  have  accepted.  It 
would  have  been  as  full  of  defects  as  the  legisla- 
tion of  Solon  or  Lycurgus  or  the  Abb^  Siey^s. 
But  one  man  gave  a constitution  to  the  Floren- 
tines, which  they  not  only  accepted,  but  which 
has  been  generally  admired  for  its  wisdom,  and 
that  man  was  a Dominican  monk.  The  hand 
had  in  shaping  that  constitution  not  only 
proved  him  to  have  been  a man  of  great  wis- 
dom, but  entitled  him  to  the  gratitude  of  his 
countrymen  as  a benefactor.  He  saw  the  van- 
ity of  political  science,  as  it  then  existed,  the 
incapacity  of  popular  leaders,  and  the  sadness 
of  a people  drifting  into  anarchy  and  confusion, 
and,  strong  in  his  own  will  and  his  sense  of 
right,  he  rose  superior  to  himself,  and  directed 
the  stormy  elements  of  passion  and  fear.  And 
this  he  did  by  his  sermons  from  the  pulpit,  for 
he  did  not  descend,  in  person,  into  the  stormy 
arena  of  contending  passions  and  interests.  He 
did  not  himself  attend  the  deliberations  of  the 
town  hall.  He  was  too  wise  and  dignified  a 
man  for  that.  But  he  preached  those  princi- 
ples and  measures  which  he  w'ished  to  see 
adopted,  and  so  great  was  tlie  reverence  for 
him  that  the  people  listened  to  his  instructions, 
and  afterward  deliberated  and  acted  among 
themselves.  He  did  not  write  out  a code,  but 
he  told  the  people  what  they  should  put  into  it. 
He  was  the  animating  genius  of  the  city.  His 
voice  was  obeyed.  He  unfolded  the  theor>’  that 
the  government  of  one  man,  in  their  circum- 
stances, would  become  tyrannical,  and  he  taught 
the  doctrine,  then  new,  that  the  people  were  the 
only  source  of  power — that  they  .alone  had  the 
right  to  elect  their  magistrates.  He  therefore 


recommended  a general  government,  which 
should  include  all  citizens  who  had  intelligence, 
experience,  and  position — not  all  the  people, 
but  such  as  had  been  magistrates,  or  their  fa- 
thers before  them.  Accordingly,  a grand  coun- 
cil was  formed  of  three  thousand  citizens,  out  of 
a population  of  ninety  thousand  who  had  reach- 
ed the  age  of  twenty-nine.  These  three  thou- 
sand citizens  were  divided  into  three  equal  bod- 
ies, each  of  which  should  constitute  a council  for 
six  months,  and  no  meeting  was  legal  unless 
tw’o-thirds  of  the  members  were  present.  This 
grand  council  appointed  the  magistrates.  But 
another  council  was  also  recommended  and 
adopted,  of  only  eighty  citizens  not  under  forty 
years  of  age  — picked  men,  changed  every  six 
months,  whom  the  magistrates  were  bound  to 
consult  weekly,  and  to  whom  was  confided  the 
appointment  of  some  of  the  higher  officers  of  the 
State,  like  embassadors  to  neighboring  States, 
All  laws  proposed  by  the  magistrates,  or  seign- 
iory, had  to  be  ratified  by  this  higher  and  select- 
or council.  The  higher  council  was  a sort  of 
Senate,  the  lower  council  w'ere  more  like  Repre- 
sentatives. But  there  w.as  no  universal  suffrage. 
The  clerical  legislator  knew  well  enough  that 
only  the  better  and  more  intelligent  part  of  the 
people  were  fit  to  vote,  even  in  the  election  of 
magistrates.  He  seems  to  have  foreseen  the 
fatal  rock  on  which  all  popular  institutions  are 
in  danger  of  being  wrecked — that  no  govern- 
ment is  safe  and  respected  when  the  people  w ho 
make  it  are  ignorant  and  lawless.  So  the  con- 
stitution which  Savonarola  gave  was  neither 
aristocratic  nor  democratic.  It  resembled  that 
of  Venice  more  than  that  of  Athens,  that  of  Eng- 
land more  lh«an  that  of  the  United  States. 
Strictly  universal  suffrage  is  a Utopian  dream 
wherever  a majority  of  the  people  are  wicked 
and  degraded.  Sooner  or  hater  it  will  plunge 
any  nation,  as  nations  now  are,  into  a whirl- 
pool of  dangers,  even  if  Divine  Providence  may 
not  permit  a nation  to  be  stranded  and  wrecked 
altogether.  In  the  politics  of  Savonarola  we 
see  great  wisdom,  and  yet  great  sympathy  for 
freedom.  He  would  give  the  people  all  that 
they  were  fit  for.  He  would  make  all  offices 
elective,  but  only  by  the  suffrages  of  the  better 
part  of  the  people. 

But  the  Prior  of  St.  Mark  did  not  confine 
himself  to  constitutional  questions  and  issues 
alone.  He  would  remove  all  political  abuses; 
he  would  tax  property,  and  put  an  end  to  forced 
loans  and  arbitrary  imposts;  he  would  bring 
about  a general  pacification,  and  grant  a gen- 
eral amnesty  for  political  offenses;  he  would 
guard  against  the  extortions  of  the  rich,  and  the 
usury  of  the  Jew's,  who  lent  money  at  thirty- 
three  per  cent.,  with  compound  interest ; he  sc- 
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cured  the  establishment  of  a bank  for  charita- 
ble loans ; he  sought  to  make  the  people  good 
citizens,  and  to  advance  their  temporal  inter- 
ests as  well  as  spiritual.  All  his  reforms,  polit- 
ical or  social,  were  advocated,  however,  from 
the  pulpit,  so  that  he  was  doubtless  a political 
priest.  We,  in  this  country  and  in  these  times, 
have  no  very  gre.at  liking  to  this  union  of  spir- 
itual and  temporal  authority.  We  would  sepa- 
rate and  divide  this  authority.  Protestants 
would  make  the  functions  of  the  ruler  and  the 
priest  forever  distinct.  The  Popes  themselves 
were  secular  rulers,  as  well  as  spiritual  dignita- 
ries. All  bishops  and  abbots  had  the  charge 
of  political  interests.  Courts  of  law  were  pre- 
sided over  by  priests;  priests  were  embassa- 
dors to  foreign  powers ; they  were  ministers  of 
kings;  they  had  the  control  of  innumerable 
secular  affairs,  now  intrusted  to  laymen.  So 
their  interference  with  politics  did  not  shock  the 
people  of  Florence,  or  the  opinions  of  the  age. 
It  was  even  imperatively  called  for,  since  the 
clergy  were  the  most  learned  and  influential 
men  of  these  times,  even  in  affairs  of  State. 
1 doubt  if  the  Catholic  Church  has  ever  abro- 
gated or  ignored  her  old  right  to  meddle  in  the 
politics  of  a State  or  nation.  1 do  not  know, 
but  I apprehend,  that  the  Catholic  clergy,  even 
in  this  country,  take  it  upon  themselves  to  in- 
struct the  people  in  their  political  duties.  No 
enlightened  Protestant  congregation  would  en- 
dure this  interference.  No  Protestant  minister 
dares  ever  to  discuss  political  issues  from  the 
pulpit,  except,  perhaps,  on  Thanksgiving  Day, 
or  in  some  rare  exigency  in  national  affairs. 
Still  less  would  he  venture  to  tell  his  parishion- 
ers how  they  should  vote  in  town  meetings. 
In  imitation  of  ancient  saints  and  apostles,  he 
is  wisely  constrained  from  interference  in  secu- 
lar and  political  affairs.  But  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  the  Catholic  Church,  the  priest  could 
be  political  in  his  preaching,  since  m.any  of  his 
duties  were  secular.  Savonarola  usurped  no 
prerogatives.  He  refrained  from  meeting  men 
in  secular  vocations.  Even  in  his  politics  he 
confined  himself  to  his  sphere  in  the  pulpit. 
He  did  not  attend  the  town  meetings.  He 
simply  preached.  He  ruled  by  wisdom,  elo- 
quence, and  sanctity,  and  as  he  was  an  oracle, 
his  utterances  became  a law. 

But  while  he  instructed  the  people  in  politi- 
cal duties,  he  paid  far  more  attention  to  public 
morals.  He  would  break  up  luxury,  extrava- 
gance, ostentatious  living,  unseemly  dresses  in 
the  worship  of  God.  He  was  the  foe  of  all  lev- 
ities, all  frivolities,  all  insidious  pleasures.  Bad 
men  found  no  favor  in  his  eyes,  and  he  exposed 
their  hypocrisies  and  crimes.  He  denounced 
sin,  in  high  places  and  low.  He  did  not  con- 


fine himself  to  the  sins  of  his  own  people  alone, 
but  of  princes  and  in  other  cities.  He  took  in 
all  Italy  in  his  gl.ance.  He  invoked  the  Lord 
to  take  the  Church  out  of  the  hands  of  the  devil, 
and  to  pour  out  his  wrath  on  guilty  cities.  He 
throws  a gauntlet  of  defiance  on  all  corrupt 
potentates.  He  predicts  the  near  approach  of 
calamities.  He  foretells  the  certainty  of  divine 
judgments  upon  all  sin.  He  clothes  himself 
with  the  thunders  of  the  Jewish  prophets.  He 
seems  to  invoke  woe,  desolation,  and  destruc- 
tion. He  ascribes  the  very  invasion  of  the 
French  as  a just  retribution.  “Thy  crimes,  O 
Florence ! thy  crimes,  O Rome  1 thy  crimes, 
O Italy ! are  the  cau.ses  of  these  chastise- 
ments.” And  so  terrible  are  his  denunciations 
that  the  whole  city  quakes  with  fear.  Miran- 
dola  relates  that,  as  his  voice  sounded  like  a 
clap  of  thunder  in  the  cathedral,  packed  to  its 
utmost  cap.acity  with  the  trembling  people,  a 
cold  shiver  ran  through  all  his  bones  and  the 
hairs  of  his  head  stood  on  end.  “O  Rome!” 
exclaimed  the  preacher,  “thou  shah  be  put  to 
the  sword,  since  thou  wilt  not  be  converted. 
O Italy!  confusion  upon  confusion  shall  over- 
take thee;  the  confusion  of  war  shall  follow 
thy  sins,  and  famine  and  pestilence  shall  follow 
after  war.”  Then  he  denounces  Rome  : “O 
harlot  Church  1 thou  hast  made  thy  deformity 
apparent  to  all  the  world ; thou  hast  multiplied 
thy  fornications  in  Italy,  in  France,  in  Spain,  in 
every  country.  Behold,  saith  the  Lord,  I will 
stretch  forth  my  hand  upon  thee ; I will  deliver 
thee  into  the  hands  of  those  that  hate  thee.” 
The  burden  of  his  soul  is  sin — sin  everywhere, 
even  in  the  bosom  of  the  Church — and  the  ne- 
cessity of  repentance,  of  turning  to  the  Lord. 
He  is  more  than  an  Elijah;  he  is  a John  the 
Baptist.  His  sermons  .are  chiefly  drawn  from 
the  Old  Testament,  especially  from  the  proph- 
ets when  they  denounced  woes.  He  is  stem, 
awful,  sublime,  like  them.  He  does  not  attack 
the  polity  or  the  constitution  of  the  Church,  but 
its  corruptions.  He  docs  not  call  the  Pope  a 
usurper,  a fraud,  an  imposter;  he  docs  not  at- 
tack the  office ; but,  if  he  is  a bad  man,  he  de- 
nounces his  crimes.  He  is  still  the  Dominican 
monk,  owning  his  allegiance,  but  demanding 
the  reformation  of  the  head  of  the  Church  to 
whom  God  h.as  given  the  keys  of  St.  Peter. 
Neither  does  he  meddle  with  the  doctrines  of 
the  Church ; he  does  not  t.ake  much  interest  in 
dogmas;  he  is  not  a theologian,  but  he  would 
change  the  habits  and  manners  of  the  people 
of  Florence;  he  would  urge  a reformation 
throughout  Italy  of  morals;  he  sees  only  the 
degeneracy  in  life ; he  threatens  eternal  penal- 
ties if  sin  be  persisted  in.  He  .alarms  the  fears 
of  the  people,  so  that  women  part  with  their  or- 
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naments,  dress  with  more  simplicity,  and  walk 
more  demurely ; licentious  young  men  become 
modest  and  devout;  instead  of  the  songs  of  the 
carnival,  religious  hymns  are  sung;  tradesmen 
forsake  their  shops  for  the  churches;  alms 
are  more  freely  given;  great  scholars  become 
monks;  even  children  bring  their  offerings  to 
the  church ; a pyramid  of  vanities  is  burned  on 
the  public  square.  And  no  wonder!  A man 
had  appeared  at  a great  crisis  in  wickedness, 
and  yet  when  the  people  were  susceptible  of 
grand  sentiments — this  man,  venerated,  aus- 
tere, impassioned,  like  an  ancient  prophet,  like 
one  risen  from  the  dead,  denounces  woes  with 
such  awful  tones,  such  majestic  fervor,  such  ter- 
rible emphasis,  as  to  break  through  all  apathy, 
all  delusions,  and  fill  the  people  with  remorse, 
and  astonish  them  by  his  revelations,  and 
make  them  really  feel  that  the  supernal  powers, 
armed  with  the  terrors  of  Omnipotence,  would 
hurl  them  into  hell  unless  they  repented. 

No  man  in  Europe  at  the  time  had  a more 
lively  and  impressive  sense  of  the  necessity  of 
a general  reformation  than  the  monk  of  St. 
Mark;  but  it  was  a reform  in  morals,  not  of 
doctrine.  He  saw  the  evils  of  the  daj — yea,  of 
the  Church  itself — with  perfect  clearness,  and 
demanded  redress.  He  is  as  sad  in  view  of 
these  acknowledged  evils  as  Jeremiah  was  in 
view  of  the  apostacy  of  the  Jews.  He  is  as 
austere  in  his  own  life  as  Elijah  or  John  the 
Baptist.  He  would  not  abolish  monastic  insti- 
tutions, but  he  would  reform  the  lives  of  the 
monks — cure  them  of  gluttony  and  sensuality, 
not  shut  up  their  monasteries.  He  would  not 
rebel  against  the  authority  of  the  Pope,  for  even 
he  supposed  he  w.as  the  successor  of  St.  Peter, 
but  he  would  prevent  his  nepotism  and  luxury 
and  worldly  spirit — make  him  once  more  a true 
servant  of  the  servants  of  God,  even  when 
clothed  with  the  insignia  of  universal  author- 
ity. He  would  not  give  up  auricular  confes- 
sion, or  masses  for  the  dead,  or  prayers  to  the 
Virgin  Mary,  for  these  were  indorsed  by  ven- 
erated ages ; but  he  would  rebuke  a priest  if 
found  in  unseemly  places.  Whatever  was  a 
sin,  when  measured  by  the  laws  of  immutable 
morality,  he  would  denounce,  whoever  was  guil- 
ty of  it.  Whatever  would  elevate  the  public 
morals  he  would  advocate,  whatever  the  oppo- 
sition; and  his  morality  was  measured  by  the 
declaration  of  Christ  and  the  Apostles,  not  by 
the  standard  of  a corrupt  age.  He  revered  the 
scriptures,  and  incessantly  pondered  upon  them, 
and  exalted  their  authority — the  ultimate  rule 
of  all  holy  living,  the  everlasting  handbook  of 
travelers  to  the  heavenly  Jerusalem.  In  all  re- 
spects he  was  a good  man — a beautiful  type  of 
Christian  piety,  with  fewer  faults  than  Luther  or 


Calvin,  and  as  great  an  enemy  as  they  to  cor- 
ruptions in  State  and  Church.  He  denounced 
them  even  more  fiercely  and  passionately.  Not 
even  Erasmus  pointed  out  the  vices  of  the  day 
with  more  freedom  or  earnestness.  He  covered 
up  nothing;  he  shut  his  eye  to  nothing. 

The  difference  between  him  and  Luther  was 
that  the  Saxon  reformer  attacked  the  root  of 
the  corruption,  not  merely  outward  and  tangi- 
ble and  patent  sins  which  everybody  knew,  but 
also  and  more  earnestly  those  false  principles 
of  theology  and  morals  which  sustained  them, 
and  which  logically  pushed  out  would  necessa- 
rily have  produced  them.  For  instance,  he  not 
merely  attacked  indulgences,  then  a crying  evil, 
as  peddled  by  Tetzel  and  others  like  him,  and 
all  to  get  money  to  support  the  temporal  power 
of  the  Popes,  or  build  St.  Peter's  church,  but  he 
would  show  that  penance,  on  which  indulgences 
are  based,  is  antagonistic  to  the  doctrine  which 
Paul  so  forcibly  expounded  respecting  the  for- 
giveness of  sins  and  the  grounds  of  justifica- 
tion. And  Luther  saw  that  all  the  evils  which 
good  men  lamented  would  continue  so  long  as 
the  false  principles  from  which  they  logically 
sprung  were  the  creed  of  the  Church.  So  he 
directed  his  giant  energies  to  reform  doctrines, 
rather  than  morals.  His  great  idea  of  justifi- 
cation could  only  be  defended  by  an  appeal  to 
the  Scriptures,  not  the  authority  of  councils 
and  learned  men.  So  he  made  the  Scriptures 
the  sole  source  of  theological  doctrine.  Savo- 
narola also  accepted  the  Scriptures  as  Luther 
did;  but  Luther  would  put  them  in  the  h.ands 
of  everybody,  of  pe.asants  even,  and  thus  insti- 
tuted private  judgment,  which  is  the  basal  pil- 
lar of  Protestantism.  The  Catholic  theolo- 
gians never  recognized  this  right  in  the  sense 
that  Luther  understood  it,  and  to  which  he  was 
pushed  by  inexorable  logic.  The  Church  was 
to  remain  the  interpreter  of  the  Scriptures — 1 
mean  its  doctrinal  and  disputed  points.  Savo- 
narola was  a churchman.  He  was  not  a fear- 
less theological  doctor,  going  wherever  logic 
and  the  Bible  carried  him.  Hence,  he  did  not 
stimulate  thought  and  inquiry  like  Luther,  nor 
inaugurate  a great  revolutionary’  movement, 
which  would  gradually  undermine  papal  author- 
ity and  many  institutions  which  the  Catholic 
Church  indorsed.  Had  he  been  a great  gen- 
ius, with  his  progressive  proclivities,  he  might 
have  headed  a rebellion  against  pap.al  author- 
ity, which  upheld  doctrines  that  logically  sup- 
ported the  very  evils  he  denounced.  But  he 
was  contented  to  lop  off  branches ; he  did  not 
dig  up  the  roots.  Luther  went  to  the  roots,  as 
Calvin  did,  as  St.  Augustine  would  have  done 
had  there  been  a necessity  in  his  day,  for  the 
theology  of  St.  Augustine  and  Calvin  is  essen- 
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tially  the  same.  It  was  from  St.  Augustine 
that  Calvin  drew  his  inspiration  next  after  St. 
Paul.  But  Savonarola  cared  very  little  for  the 
discussion  of  doctrines.  He  probably  hated 
all  theological  speculations — all  metaphysical 
divinity.  But  there  is  a closer  resemblance  be- 
tween doctrines  and  morals  than  most  people 
are  aware  of.  As  a man  thinketh,  so  is  he. 
Hence  the  reforms  of  Savonarola  were  tempo-, 
rary,  and  w'ere  not  widely  extended,  for  he  did 
not  kindle  the  intelligence  of  the  age,  as  Luther 
did,  and  those  associated  with  him.  There  can 
be  no  great  and  hasting  reform  without  an  ap- 
peal to  reason,  without  the  assist.ance  of  logic, 
without  conviction.  The  house  that  had  been 
swept  and  garnished  was  reentered  by  devils, 
and  the  last  state  was  worse  than  the  first.  To 
have  effected  a radical  and  lasting  reform,  Sa- 
vonarola should  have  gone  deeper.  He  should 
have  exposed  the  foundations  on  which  the  su- 
perstructure of  sin  was  built;  he  should  have 
undermined  them,  and  appealed  to  the  reason 
of  the  world.  He  did  no  such  thing.  He  sim- 
ply rebuked  the  evils,  which  must  need  be,  so 
long  as  the  root  of  them  was  left  untouched. 
And  so  long  as  his  influence  remained,  so  long 
as  his  voice  was  listened  to,  he  was  mighty  in 
the  reforms  at  which  he  aimed — a reformation 
of  the  morals  of  those  to  whom  he  preached. 
But  when  his  voice  was  hushed,  the  evils  he 
detested  returned,  since  he  had  not  created 
those  convictions  which  bind  men  together  in 
association ; he  had  not  fanned  that  spirit  of  in- 
quiry which  is  hostile  to  ecclesiastical  despot- 
ism, and  which,  logic.ally  pushed  out,  would 
subvert  the  papal  throne.  The  reformation  of 
Luther  was  a grand  protest  against  spiritual 
tyranny.  It  not  only  aimed  at  a purer  life,  but 
it  opposed  the  bond.age  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
and  hence  all  the  superstitions  and  puerilities 
and  fables  which  were  bern  and  nurtured  in 
that  dark  and  gloomy  period,  and  to  which  the 
clergy  clung  as  a mc.ans  of  power  or  wealth. 
Luther  called  out  the  intellect  of  Germany,  ex- 
alted liberty  of  conscience,  and  appealed  to  the 
dignity  of  reason.  He  showed  the  necessity  of 
Ic.arning  in  order  to  unravel  and  explain  the 
truths  of  revelation.  He  made  piety  more  ex- 
alted by  giving  it  an  intelligent  stimulus.  He 
looked  to  the  future  rather  than  the  past.  He 
would  m.ake  use,  in  his  interpretation  of  the 
Bible,  of  all  that  literature,  science,  and  art 
could  contribute.  Hence,  his  writings  had  a 
wider  influence  than  could  be  produced  by  the 
fascin.ation  of  personal  eloquence,  on  which 
Savonarola  relied,  but  which  Luther  made  only 
accessory. 

Again,  the  sermons  of  the  Florentine  reform- 
er do  not  impress  us,  as  they  did  those  to  whom 


they  were  addressed.  They  are  not  logical,  nor 
doctrinal,  nor  learned,  not  rich  in  thought  like 
the  sermons  of  those  divines  whom  the  Re- 
formation produced.  They  are  vehement  de- 
nunciations of  sin;  are  eloquent  appeals  to  the 
heart,  to  religious  fears  and  hopes.  He  would 
indeed  create  faith  in  the  world,  not  by  the  dis- 
sertations of  Paul,  but  by  the  agonies  of  the 
dying  Christ.  He  does  not  instruct.  He  does 
not  reason.  He  is  dogmatic  and  practic.al. 
He  is  too  earnest  to  be  metaphysical,  or  even 
1 theological.  He  takes  it  lor  granted  that  his 
hearers  knew  all  the  truths  necessary  lor  sal- 
vation. He  enforces  the  truths  with  which 
they  are  familiar,  not  those  to  be  developed  by 
reason  and  learning.  He  appeals,  he  urges, 
he  threatens;  he  even  prophesies;  he  dwells 
on  divine  wrath  and  judgment.  He  is  an 
Isaiah  foretelling  what  will  happen,  rather  than 
a Peter  at  the  Day  of  Pentecost. 

In  his  oratorical  gifts  he  was  transcendent, 
the  like  of  which  has  never  before  nor  since 
been  witnessed  in  Italy.  He  was  a born  ora- 
tor, as  vehement  as  Demosthenes,  as  passion- 
ate as  Chrysostom,  as  electrical  as  Bernard. 
Nothing  could  withstand  him.  He  was  a tor- 
rent that  bore  everything  before  him.  His 
voice  was  musical,  his  attitude  commanding, 
his  gestures  superb.  He  was  all  alive  with  his 
subject.  He  was  terribly  in  earnest,  as  if  he 
believed  everything  he  said,  and  what  he  said 
were  most  momentous  truths.  He  fastened  his 
burning  eyes  upon  his  hearers,  who  listened 
with  breathless  attention,  and  inspired  them 
with  his  sentiments.  He  made  them  feel  that 
they  were  in  the  very  jaws  of  destruction,  and 
that  there  was  no  hope  but  in  immediate  re- 
pentance. His  whole  frame  quivered  with 
emotion,  and  he  sat  down  utterly  exhausted. 
His  language  was  intense,  not  clothing  new 
thoughts,  but  riveting  old  ideas — the  ideas  of 
the  M iddle  Ages,  the  fear  of  hell,  the  judgments 
of  Almighty  God.  Who  could  resist  such  fiery 
earne.stness,  such  a convulsed  frame,  such 
quivering  tones,  such  burning  eyes,  such  dread- 
ful threatenings,  such  awful  appeals?  He  was 
not  artistic  in  the  use  of  words  and  phrases 
like  Bourdaloue,  but  he  reached  the  conscience 
and  the  heart  like  Whitcfield.  He  never  sought 
to  amuse.  He  would  not  stoop  to  any  trifling. 
He  told  no  stories.  He  made  no  witticisms. 
He  used  no  tricks.  He  fell  b.ack  on  truths, 
no  matter  whether  his  hearers  relished  them  or 
not ; no  matter  whether  they  were  amused  or 
not,  he  was  the  messenger  of  God  urging  men 
to  flee  as  for  their  lives,  like  Lot  when  he  es- 
caped from  Sodom. 

His  manner  was  as  effective  as  his  m.atter. 
He  Wiis  a kind  of  Peter  preaching  a crusade, 
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arousing  emotions  and  passions,  and  making 
everybody  feel  as  he  felt.  It  was  life  more  than 
thought  which  marked  his  eloquence — his  voice 
as  well  as  his  ideas,  his  wonderful  electricity 
which  every  preacher  must  have,  or  he  preaches 
to  stones.  It  was  himself,  even  more  than  his 
truths,  which  made  people  listen,  admire,  and 
quake.  All  real  orators  impress  themselves, 
their  own  individuality,  on  their  auditors.  They 
are  not  actors,  who  represent  other  people,  and 
whom  we  admire  in  proportion  to  their  artistic 
skill  in  producing  deception.  These  artists  ex- 
cite admiration,  make  us  forget  where  we  are, 
and  what  we  are,  but  kindle  no  permanent 
emotions,  and  teach  no  abiding  lessons.  The 
eloquent  preacher  of  momentous  truths  and  in- 
terests makes  us  realize  them,  in  proportion  as 
he  feels  them  himself.  They  would  fall  dead 
upon  us,  if  ever  so  grand,  unless  intensified  by 
passion,  fervor,  sincerity,  earnestness.  Even  a 
voice  has  power,  when  electrical,  musical,  im- 
passioned, although  it  may  utter  platitudes. 
Hut  when  the  impassioned  voice  rings  with 
trumpet  notes  through  a vast  audience,  appeal- 
ing to  what  is  dearest  to  the  human  soul,  lifting 
the  mind  to  the  contemplation  of  the  sublimest 
truths  and  most  momentous  interests,  then  there 
is  r«il  eloquence,  such  as  is  never  heard  in  the 
theater,  interested  as  spectators  may  be  in  the 
triumphs  of  dramatic  art. 

But  I h,ave  dwelt  too  long  on  the  character- 
istics of  that  eloquence  which  produced  such  a 
great  effect  on  the  people  of  Florence  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  century.  That  ar- 
dent, intense,  and  lofty  monk,  who  filled  the 
cathedral  church  with  eager  listeners,  world- 
deep  like  Dante,  not  world-wide  like  Shakspere, 
was  not  destined  to  uninterrupted  triumphs. 
His  career  was  short.  He  could  not  even  re- 
tain his  influence.  As  the  English  people  wea- 
ried of  the  yoke  of  a Puritan  Protector,  and 
hankered  for  their  old  pleasures,  so  the  Floren- 
tines remembered  the  sports,  and  spectacles, 
and  files,  of  the  old  Medician  rule.  Savona- 
rola had  arrayed  against  himself  the  enemies 
of  popular  liberty,  the  patrons  of  demoralizing 
excitements,  the  partisans  of  the  banished  Me- 
dici, and  even  the  friends  and  counselors  of  the 
Pope.  The  dreadful  denunciation  of  sin  in 
high  places  was  as  offensive  to  the  Pope  as  the 
exposure  of  a tyrannical  usurpation  was  to  the 
f.imily  of  the  old  lords  of  Florence;  and  his 
enemies  took  counsel  together,  and  schemed 
ior  his  overthrow.  If  the  irritating  questions 
■ ind  mockeries  of  Socrates  could  not  be  en- 
dured at  Athens,  how  could  the  bitte  rinvcctives 
.ind  denunciations  of  Savonarola  find  favor  at 
Florence.’  The  fate  of  prophets  is  to  be  stoned. 
Martyrdom  and  persecution,  in  some  form  or 


other,  are  as  inevitable  to  the  man  who  sails 
.against  the  stream,  as  a broken  constitution  and 
a diseased  body  are  to  a sensualist,  a glutton, 
or  a drunkard.  Impatience  under  rebuke  is  as 
certain  as  the  operation  of  natural  law.  The 
bitterest  and  most  powerful  enemy  of  the  Prior 
of  St.  Mark  was  the  Pope  himself — Alexander 
VI.,  of  the  infamous  family  of  the  Borgias — since 
his  private  vices  were  exposed,  .and  by  one 
whose  order  had  been  especially  devoted  to  the 
Papal  Empire.  In  the  eyes  of  the  wicked  Pope, 
the  Florentine  reformer  was  a traitor  and  con- 
spirator, disloyal  and  dangerous.  At  first  he 
wished  to  silence  him  by  soft  and  deceitful  let- 
ters, and  tempting  bribes,  offering  to  him  a 
cardinal's  hat,  and  inviting  him  to  Rome.  He 
refused  .alike  the  bribe  and  the  invitation.  His 
Lent  sermons  became  more  violent  and  daring. 
“ If  I have  preached  and  written  anything,”  said 
this  intrepid  monk,  “heretical,  1 am  willing  to 
make  a public  recantation.  I have  always 
showed  obedience  to  my  church ; but  it  is  my 
duty  to  obey  God  rather  than  man.”  This 
sounds  like  Luther  at  the  Diet  of  Worms ; but 
he  w.as  more  defenseless  than  Luther,  since  the 
Saxon  reformer  was  protected  by  powerful 
princes,  and  was  backed  by  the  enthusiasm  of 
Northern  Germans.  Yet  the  Florentine  preach- 
er boldly  continued  his  attacks  on  all  hypocrit- 
ical religion,  and  on  the  vices  of  Rome,  not  as 
incidental  to  the  system,  but  extraneous — the 
faults  of  a man  or  age.  The  Pope  became  fu- 
rious, to  be  thus  balked  by  a Dominican  monk, 
and  in  one  of  the  cities  of  Italy — a city  that 
had  not  rebelled  .against  his  authority.  He 
complained  bitterly  of  the  haughty  friar,  who 
rebuked  him  and  defied  him,  to  the  Florentine 
ambassador.  He  summoned  a consistory  of 
fourteen  eminent  Dominican  theologians  to  in- 
quire into  his  conduct  and  opinions.  He  issued 
a brief  forbidding  him  to  preach,  under  penally 
of  excommunication.  Yet  Savonarola  contin- 
ued to  preach,  and  more  violently  than  ever. 
He  renewed  his  charges  against  Rome.  He 
even  calls  her  a harlot  church,  against  whom 
heaven  and  earth,  angels  and  devils,  equally 
brought  charges.  The  Pope  then  seized  the  old 
thunderbolts  of  the  Gregories  and  the  Clem- 
ents, and  excommunicated  the  daring  monk 
and  preacher,  and  threatened  the  like  punish- 
ment on  all  who  should  befriend  him.  And  yet 
Savonarola  continued  to  preach.  All  Rome 
.and  Italy  talked  of  the  audacity  of  the  man. 
And  it  was  not  until  Florence  itself  w.as  thre.at- 
ened  with  an  interdict  for  shielding  such  a man, 
that  the  magistrates  of  the  city  were  compelled 
to  forbid  his  preaching.  And  the  great  orator 
mounted  his  pulpit  for  the  last  time,  M.arch  l8, 
1498,  ne.ar  four  hundred  years  ago,  and  took  .an 
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affectionate  farewell  of  the  people  whom  he 
had  led,  and  appealed  to  Christ  himself  as  the 
head  of  the  Church.  It  was  not  till  the  preach- 
er was  silenced  by  the  magistrates  of  his  own 
city  that  it  seems  he  rebelled  against  the  papal 
authority,  and  then  not  so  much  against  the 
authority  of  Rome  as  against  the  wicked  shep- 
herd himself,  who  had  usurped  the  fold.  He 
now  writes  letters  to  all  the  prominent  kings 
and  princes  of  Europe  to  assemble  a general 
council;  for  the  general  council  of  Constance 
had  passed  a resolution  that  the  Pope  must  call 
a general  council  every  ten  years,  and  that, 
should  he  neglect  to  assemble  it,  the  sovereign 
powers  of  the  various  states  and  empires  were 
empowered  themselves  to  collect  the  scattered 
members  of  the  universal  Church,  to  deliberate 
on  its  affairs.  In  his  letters  to  the  Kings  of 
France,  England,  Spain,  and  Hungary,  and  the 
Emperor  of  Germany,  he  denounced  the  Pope 
as  simonical,  as  guilty  of  all  the  vices,  as  a dis- 
grace to  the  station  which  he  held.  These 
letters  seem  to  be  directed  against  the  man, 
not  against  the  system.  He  aimed  to  his  eject- 
ment from  office,  rather  than  the  subversion  of 
his  office — another  mark  of  the  difference  be- 
tween him  and  Luther,  since  the  latter  waged 
an  uncompromising  war  against  Rome  herself, 
against  the  whole  rigime  and  government  and 
institutions  and  dogmas  of  the  Catholic  Church ; 
and  that  is  the  reason  why  Catholics  hate  Lu- 
ther so  bitterly,  and  deny  to  him  either  virtues 
or  graces,  and  represent  even  his  death -bed  as 
a scene  of  torment  and  despair— that  pursuing 
hatred  which  goes  beyond  the  grave,  like  that 
of  the  zealots  of  the  Revolution  in  France,  who 
dug  up  the  bones  of  the  ancient  kings  from 
those  vaults  where  they  had  reposed  for  centu- 
ries, and  scattered  their  ashes  to  the  winds. 

Savonarola  hoped  the  Christian  world  would 
come  to  his  rescue,  but  his  letters  were  inter- 
cepted, and  reach  the  eye  of  Alexander  VI., 
who  now  bends  the  whole  force  of  the  Papal 
Empire  to  destroy  that  bold  reformer  who  h.ad 
assailed  his  throne.  -Vnd  it  seems  that  a change 
took  place  in  Florence  itself  in  popular  senti- 
ment. Hostile  parties  obtained  the  ascendancy 
in  the  government.  The  people — the  fickle 
people — began  to  desert  him;  and  especially 
when  Savonarola  refused  to  undergo  the  ordeal 
of  fire,  one  of  the  relics  of  mediieval  supersti- 
tion, the  people  felt  that  they  had  been  cheated 
out  of  their  amusement,  for  they  had  waited  im- 
patiently the  whole  d.ay  in  the  public  square  to 
see  the  spectacle.  He  finally  consents  to  un- 
dergo the  ordeal,  provided  he  may  carry  the 
crucifix.  To  this  his  enemies  would  not  con- 
sent. He  then  laid  aside  the  crucifix,  but  in- 
sisted on  entering  the  fire  with  the  sacrament 


in  his  hand.  His  persecutors  would  not  allow 
this  cither,  and  the  ordeal  did  not  take  place. 
At  last  his  martyrdom  approaches.  He  is  led 
to  prison.  The  m.agistrates  of  the  city  send  to 
Rome  for  absolution  for  having  allowed  the 
Prior  to  preach.  His  enemies  busy  themselves 
in  collecting  evidence  against  him,  for  what  I 
know  not,  except  that  he  had  denounced  cor- 
ruption and  sin,  and  had  predicted  woe.  His 
two  friends  are  imprisoned  and  interrogated 
with  him.  Fra  Dominico  and  Fra  Salvestro, 
who  are  willing  to  die  for  him.  He  and  they 
.are  now  subjected  to  most  cruel  tortures.  In 
the  agonies  of  body  his  mind  began  to  waver. 
His  answers  are  incoherent.  He  implores  his 
tormentors  to  end  his  agonies.  He  cries  out, 
with  a voice  enough  to  melt  a heart  of  stone, 
“Take,oh,  take  my  life.”  Yet  he  confessed  noth- 
ing to  criminate  himself.  What  they  wished  him 
especially  to  confess  was  that  he  had  pretended 
to  be  a prophet,  since  he  had  predicted  calami- 
ties. But  all  men  are  prophets,  in  one  sense, 
when  they  declare  the  certain  penalties  of  sin, 
from  which  no  one  can  escape,  though  he  t.ake 
the  wings  of  the  morning  and  fly  to  the  utter- 
most parts  of  the  sea.  Savonarola  thus  far  had 
remained  firm,  but  renewed  examinations  and 
fresh  tortures  took  place.  For  a whole  month 
his  torments  were  continuous.  In  one  day  he 
was  drawn  up  by  a rope  fourteen  times,  and 
then  suddenly  dropped,  until  all  his  muscles 
quivered  with  anguish.  H.ad  he  been  surround- 
ed by  loving  disciples,  like  Latimer  at  the 
burning  pile,  he  might  have  summoned  more 
strength,  but  alone,  in  a dark  inquisitorial 
prison,  subjected  to  increasing  torture,  among 
bitter  foes,  he  did  not  fully  defend  his  visions 
and  prophecies,  and  then  his  extorted  confes- 
sions were  diabolically  altered.  And  that  was 
all  they  could  get  out  of  him,  that  he  had 
prophecied.  In  all  matters  of  faith  he  was 
sound.  The  inquisitors  were  obliged  to  bring 
their  examination  to  an  end.  They  could  find 
no  fault  with  him,  and  yet  they  were  deter- 
mined on  his  death.  The  Government  of  Flor- 
ence consented  to  it,  and  hastened  it,  for  a 
Medici  held  the  highest  office  of  the  State. 
Nothing  remained  to  the  imprisoned  and  tort- 
ured friar  but  to  prepare  for  his  execution.  In 
his  supreme  trial  he  turned  to  the  God  in  whom 
he  believed.  In  the  words  of  the  dying  Xavier, 
on  the  Island  of  Shan  Shan,  he  exclaimed,  “In 
le  domine  speravi,  non  confundar  in  eternum.” 
“O  Lord,”  writes  he,  “a  thousand  times  hast 
thou  wiped  out  my  iniquity.  I do  not  rely  on  my 
own  justification,  but  on  thy  mercy.”  His  few 
remaining  days  in  prison  were  passed  in  holy 
meditation.  At  last  the  Papal  Commission  ar- 
rive. The  tortures  are  renewed,  and  also  the 
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examinations,  with  the  same  result.  No  fault 
could  be  found  with  his  doctrines.  “But  a 
dead  enemy,”  said  they,  “makes  no  more  wars.” 
He  is  condemned  to  execution.  The  messen- 
gers of  death  arrive  at  his  cell,  and  And  him  on 
his  knees.  He  is  overpowered  by  his  sufferings 
and  vigils,  and  can  with  difficulty  be  kept  from 
sleep.  But  he  arouses  himself,  and  passes  the 
night  in  prayer,  and  administers  the  elements 
of  redemption  to  his  doomed  companions,  and 
closes  with  this  prayer:  “Lord,  I know  thou  art 
that  perfect  Trinity,  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Ghost;  I know  that  thou  art  the  eternal  Word; 
that  thou  didst  descend  from  Heaven  into  the 
bosom  of  Mary;  that  thou  didst  ascend  upon 
the  cross  to  shed  thy  blood  for  our  sins.  I 
pray  thee  th.at  by  th.it  blond  I may  have  re- 
mission for  my  sins.”  The  simple  faith  of  Haul, 
of  Augustine,  of  Pasc.il!  He  then  partook  of 
the  communion,  and  descended  to  the  public 
square,  and  was  led,  while  the  crowd  gazed 
silently  and  with  trepidation,  to  the  first  tri- 
bunal, with  his  companions,  where  he  was  dis- 
robed of  his  ecclesiastical  dress.  Then  they 
were  led  to  another  tribunal,  and  delivered  to 
the  secular  arm ; then  to  another,  where  sen- 
tence of  death  W.1S  read,  and  then  to  the  place 
of  execution — not  a burning  funeral  pyre,  but  a 
scaffold — which,  mounting,  composed,  calm,  ab- 
sorbed, he  submitted  his  neck  to  the  hangman, 
in  the  forty-fifth  year  of  his  life — a martyr  to 
the  cause  of  Christ,  not  for  an  attack  on  the 
Church,  or  its  doctrines,  or  its  institutions,  but 
for  having  denounced  the  corruption  and  vices 
of  those  who  ruled  it — for  having  preached 
against  sin. 

Thus  died  one  of  the  gre.itcst  and  best  men 
of  his  ,ige,  one  of  the  truest  and  purest  whom 
the  Catholic  Church  has  produced  in  any  .ige. 
He  was  stern,  uncompromising,  austere,  but  a 
reformer  .and  a saint — a man  who  w,is  merciful 
and  generous  in  the  possession  of  power — an 
enlightened  st.itesman,  a sound  theologian, 
and  a fearless  preacher  of  that  righteousness 
which  exalteth  a nation.  He  hid  no  vices,  no 
striking  defects.  He  lived  according  to  the 
rules  of  the  convent  he  governed  with  the  same 
wisdom  that  he  governed  a city,  and  he  died  in 
the  faith  of  the  primitive  apostles.  His  piety 
W.1S  mon.istic,  but  his  spirit  was  progressive, 
sympathizing  with  liberty,  advocating  public 
morality.  He  was  unselfish,  disinterested,  and 
true  to  his  Church,  and  his  conscience,  and  his 
cause — a noble  specimen  of  both  a man  .and 
Christian,  whose  deeds  and  example  form  part 
of  the  inheritence  of  an  admiring  posterity. 
We  pity  his  closing  days  after  such  a career  of 
power  and  influence.  But  we  may  as  well  com- 
passionate Socrates  or  Paul.  The  greatest 


lights  of  the  world  have  gone  out  in  martyr- 
dom, to  be  extinguished,  however,  only  for  a 
time,  and  then  to  loom  up  again  in  another  age, 
and  burn  with  inextinguishable  brightness  to 
remotest  generations,  as  examples  of  the  power 
of  faith  and  truth  in  this  wicked  and  rebellious 
world  — a world  to  be  finally  redeemed  by  the 
labors  and  religion  of  just  such  men,  whose 
days  are  days  of  sadness,  protest,  and  suffering, 
and  whose  hours  of  triumph  and  exaltation  a.'e 
not  like  those  of  conquerors,  nor  like  those 
whose  eyes  stand  out  with  fatness,  but  few  and 
far  between.  “1  have  loved  righteousness,  I 
h.ave  hated  iniquity,”  said  the  grc,at  champion 
of  the  mediarval  Church,  “and  therefore  I die 
in  exile.” 

In  ten  years  after  this  ignominious  execution, 
Raphael  painted  the  martyr  among  the  sainted 
doctors  of  the  Church  in  the  halls  of  the  Vati- 
can, and  future  Popes  did  justice  to  his  mem- 
ory, for  he  inaugurated  that  reform  movement 
in  the  Catholic  Church  itself  which  took  place 
within  fifty  years  after  his  death.  In  one  sense 
he  was  the  precursor  of  Loyola,  of  Xavier,  and 
Aquaviva,  those  illustrious  men  who  headed 
the  counter  reformation;  Jesuits,  indeed,  but 
ardent  in  piety,  and  enlightened  by  the  spirit  of 
a progressive  age.  “He  was  the  first,"  says 
Villari,  “in  the  fifteenth  century,  to  make  men 
feel  that  a new  light  had  awakened  the  human 
race,  and  thus  he  was  a prophet  of  a new  civ- 
ilization— the  forerunner  of  Luther,  of  Bacon, 
of  Descartes  Hence,  the  drama  of  his  life 
became,  after  his  death,  the  drama  of  Europe. 
In  the  course  of  a single  generation  after 
Luther  li.ad  declared  his  mission,  the  spirit  of 
the  Church  of  Rome  underwent  a change. 
From  the  halls  of  the  Vatican  to  the  secluded 
hermitages  of  the  Apennines  this  revival  was 
felt.  Instead  of  a Borgia  there  reigned  a Ca- 
raffa.”  And  it  is  remarkable  that  from  the  day 
that  the  counter  reformation  in  the  Catholic 
Church  was  headed  by  the  early  Jesuits,  Prot- 
estantism gained  no  new  victories,  and  in  two 
centuries  so  far  declined  in  piety  and  zeal  that 
the  cities  which  witnessed  the  noblest  triumphs 
of  Luther  and  Calvin  were  disgraced  by  a boast- 
ing rationalism,  to  be  succeeded  again  in  our 
times  by  an  arrog.mce  of  skepticism  which  li.as 
had  no  parallel  since  the  days  of  Democritus 
and  Lucretius.  “It  was  the  desire  of  Savona- 
rola that  reason,  religion,  and  liberty  might 
meet  in  harmonious  union,  but  he  did  not  think 
a new  system  of  religious  doctrines  was  neces- 
sary.” The  influence  of  such  a man  cannot 
pass  .away,  and  did  not  pass  away,  for  it  cannot 
be  doubted  that  his  views  have  been  embraced 
by  enlightened  Catholics  from  his  day  to  ours 
— by  such  men  as  Pascal,  Fdnelon,  and  Lacor- 
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daire,  and  thousands  like  them,  who  prefer  rit- 
ualism and  auricular  confession,  and  penance, 
monasticism,  and  an  ecclesiastical  monarch,  and 
all  the  machinery  of  a complicated  hierarchy — 
all  the  evils  growing  out  of  papal  domination — 
to  rationalism,  sectarian  dissensions,  irrever- 
ence, license,  want  of  unity,  want  of  govern- 
ment, and  even  dispensation  from  the  marriage 
vow.  Which  is  worse,  the  physical  arm  of  the 
beast  or  the  maniac  soul  of  a lying  prophet? 
Which  is  worse,  the  superstition  and  narrow- 
ness which  excludes  the  Bible  from  schools,  or 
that  unbounded  toleration  which  smiles  on  those 
audacious  infidels  who  cloak  their  cruel  attacks 
on  the  faith  of  Christians  with  the  name  of  a 
progressive  civilization,  and  so  far  advanced 
that  one  of  these  new  lights,  ignorant,  perhaps, 
of  everything  except  of  the  fossils  and  shells 
and  bugs  and  gases  of  the  hole  he  has  bored  in, 
assumes  to  know  more  of  the  mysteries  of  cre- 
ation and  the  laws  of  the  universe  than  Moses 
and  David  and  Paul,  and  all  the  Bacons  and 
Newtons  that  ever  lived?  Names  are  nothing. 


It  is  the  spirit,  the  animus,  which  is  everything. 
It  is  the  soul  which  permeates  a system  that  I 
look  at.  It  is  the  devil  from  which  I would  flee, 
whatever  be  his  name,  and  though  he  assume 
the  form  of  an  angel  of  light,  or  cunningly  per- 
suade me,  and  ingeniously  argue,  that  there  is 
no  God.  True  and  good  Catholics  and  true 
and  good  Protestants  have  ever  been  united  in 
one  thing — in  this  belief,  that  there  is  a God 
who  made  the  heaven  and  the  earth,  and  that 
there  is  a Christ  who  made  atonement  for  the 
sins  of  the  world.  It  is  good  morals,  faith, 
and  love  to  which  both  Catholics  and  Protes- 
tants are  exhorted  by  the  Apostles.  When 
either  Catholics  or  Protestants  accept  the  one 
faith  and  the  one  Lord  which  Christianity  alone 
reveals,  then  they  equally  belong  to  the  grand 
army  of  spiritual  warriors  under  the  banner  of 
the  Cross,  though  they  may  march  under  dif- 
ferent generals  and  in  different  divisions,  and 
they  will  receive  the  same  consolations  in  this 
world,  and  the  same  rewards  in  the  world  to 
come.  John  Lord. 


A BRIEF  VISIT 

Of  all  places  to  approach  by  water,  there  are 
few,  if  any,  so  dangerous  as  Calcutta.  I dis- 
covered this  not  only  by  personal  observation, 
but  heard  that  opinion  expressed  by  navigators 
of  forty  years’  experience.  For  more  than  a hun- 
dred miles  from  the  shore,  the  water  is  discol- 
ored, almost  to  muddiness,  thus  denoting  the 
presence  of  sand-bars  and  other  sunken  dan- 
gers. A chart  of  the  place  exhibits  long  lines 
of  sand-bars  shallowly  covered  with  water,  and 
between  them  the  water  is  sufficiently  deep  for 
navigation.  Numerous  vessels  are  lost  by  run- 
ning on  a bar  and  toppling  over  to  either  side. 
What  is  complimeniarily  designated  the  “Pilot 
Station,”  is  merely  two  brigs,  each  bearing 
about  fourteen  pilots  and  their  assistants,  cruis- 
ing about  for  incoming  steamers  and  vessels  in 
order  to  supply  them  with  pilots.  Until  one  of 
these  indispensable  gentlemen  is  secured,  the 
captain  of  a ship,  perceiving  that  she  is  in  shoal 
and  treacherous  water,  far  out  of  sight  of  land, 
navigates  his  craft  in  fear  and  trembling.  As  the 
vessel  in  which  I was  a passenger  approached, 
a cannon  was  fired  from  a pilot-brig  as  a signal 
for  her  to  be  hove*to,  as  she  was  in  a position  of 
considerable  jeopardy.  Then  a pilot  and  his 
assistant  came  on  board,  the  duty  of  the  latter 
being  to  constantly  heave  the  lead  and  report 
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the  depth  of  water,  a proceeding  probably  no- 
where else  necessary  more  than  a hundred  miles 
from  shore.  As  only  sky  and  water  are  visible, 
the  most  experienced  pilots  have  but  the  lead 
for  their  guide.  As  the  land  is  neared,  the  dan- 
gers augment,  and  no  fewer  than  thirteen  light- 
houses warn  from  as  many  perils.  In  respect 
to  this  and  other  details,  I would  observe,  once 
for  all,  that  I am  speaking  of  matters  as  they 
existed  when  I m.ide  my  visit,  some  seventeen 
years  ago.  The  land  being  extremely  low  near 
the  shore,  it  is  not  perceptible  at  any  consider- 
able distance.  Sangor  Island,  near  the  mouth 
of  the  River  Hoogly,  is  the  first  object  of  in- 
terest seen.  It  is  a boat-shaped  place,  full  of 
Jungle,  which  is  infested  by  tigers.  There  is 
a light-house  there,  which  is  surrounded  by  a 
high  wall  to  protect  the  keeper,  his  family,  and 
domesticated  animals  from  those  beasts  of  prey. 
Long  before  the  shore  is  sighted,  birds  fly 
around  the  ship.  They  are  thin,  emaciated 
creatures ; they  move  languidly  through  the  air, 
.as  becomes  beings  in  such  a debilitating  cli- 
mate ; their  wings  seem  scarcely  able  to  keep 
them  afloat  in  the  atmosphere ; they  appear  as 
if  they  would  every  moment  drop  into  the  sea, 
and  they  seek  the  upper  spars  and  rigging  of 
the  ship  for  rest,  where  they  can  be  easily  caught 
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if  their  capture  were  worth  the  trouble.  All  up 
the  Uay  of  lieiiftal,  1 frequently  observed  water- 
snakes  swimming  alongside  the  vessel.  The 
birds  mentioned  1 found  to  be  a fair  indication 
of  much  of  the  animal  life — not  e.xccpting  m.an 
— of  India;  that  is  of  languor,  laziness,  and  a | 
disrelish  for  exertion.  The  climate,  of  course,  is 
the  cause  of  this,  as  it  is  irksome  to  be  active 
under  the  blaze  of  a tropical  sun,  and  when, 
night  and  day,  one’s  body  is  in  a chronic  slate 
of  perspiration. 

To  persons  who  visit  the  Orient  for  the  6rst 
time,  there  are  objects  of  interest  or  curiosity, 
but  not  always  of  a pleasant  character,  on  all 
sides.  Calcutta,  as  the  reader  is  without  doubt 
aware,  is  situated  on  the  east  side  of  the  River 
Hoogly,  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles 
from  the  Hay  of  Hengal ; but  such  a hundred 
and  twenty  miles  to  travel!  I counted  more 
than  four  hundred  hum.an  corpses  floating  past 
the  ship.  They  were  all  the  bodies  of  Hindoos, 
some  of  w hose  sects  cast  the  remains  of  their 
relatives  into  the  s.acred  waters  of  the  Ganges, 
one  of  the  affluents  of  which  is  the  Hoogly; 
others  of  the  sects  bum  their  dead,  and  yet 
again  others  bury  them  after  the  Christian 
fashion.  The  pilot,  prob.ably  reading  disgust 
on  my  face  at  the  sight  and  smell  of  the  pulri- 
fying  bodies,  perpetrated  what  may  have  ap- 
peared to  him  a witticism,  but  to  me  it  seemed 
of  rather  a grim  and  ghastly  character.  He  re- 
marked : 

“ You  evidently  do  not  like  the  smell  of  boiled 
meat.  Wait  until  night,  and  you  will  get  the 
the  odor  of  roast  for  a change.” 

Sure  enough,  when  the  ship  was  anchored 
for  the  night,  large  fires  were  perceptible  on 
the  shore,  and  the  smell  of  charred  bones  was 
wafted  by  the  breeze  to  our  olfactories.  Human 
remains  were  being  incinerated.  Such  w.as  my 
initial  experience  of  India,  “the  brightest  gem 
in  the  British  crown.”  It  look  our  ship,  al- 
though assisted  by  a powerful  tug,  three  days 
to  travel  the  hundred  and  twenty  miles  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Hoogly  to  Calcutta.  The 
reason  of  this  is  that  there  are  certain  sand- 
bars in  the  river  which  can  be  crossed  only  at 
full  tide.  Having  crossed  one  of  them,  the  tide 
has  probably  become  too  low  by  the  time  the 
next  one  is  reached,  and  another  full  tide  has 
to  be  waited  for.  We  did  not  travel  by  night, 
but  anchored.  The  arms  and  legs  of  dead  bod- 
ies were  constantly  getting  foul  of  the  anchor- 
chains,  and  had  to  be  cast  off  with  a boat-hook. 
At  some  places  the  Hoogly  is  not  twice  the 
width  of  M.arket  Street;  at  others  it  is  a mile 
or  more  wide,  and  the  current  frequently  runs 
at  the  rate  of  eight  miles  an  hour.  While  at 
anchor,  waiting  for  the  tide  to  rise  to  enable  us 


to  cross  a sandbar,  four  of  us  went  ashore  in  a 
boat,  and  h.ad  some  excellent  sport  shooting 
alligators.  Going  on  shore  is  not  unattended 
by  danger.  On  the  west  bank  of  the  river  I 
ob.scrved  a monument,  which  the  pilot  explained 
to  me  w.as  a cenotaph  which  had  been  erected 
to  the  memory  of  two  young  lovers.  They  had 
met  casually  as  passengers  on  board  of  a ship 
bound  from  London  to  C.alcutta,  and  during  the 
long  voyage  of  four  months  had  formed  a mat- 
rimonial eng.agcment,  and  were  to  be  united  on 
their  arrival  in  India.  While  the  ship  was  at 
anchor  in  the  Hoogly  the  couple  conceived  the 
idea  of  h.aving  a ramble  on  shore,  and  the  cap- 
tain phaced  a boat  and  crew  at  their  disposal. 
As  a long  time  elapsed  without  the  return  of  the 
lady  and  gentleman  to  the  boat,  the  sailors  in- 
stituted a search  for  them,  and  .at  length  dis- 
covered shreds  of  their  clothing  and  traces  of 
blood  and  struggling.  Both  the  lovers  had  been 
killed  by  a tiger.  Their  friends  erected  the 
cenotaph  mentioned. 

While  casting  into  the  sacred  rivers  the  re- 
mains of  relatives  is  the  funeral  rite  of  some  of 
the  Hindoo  sects,  yet  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
I many  women  are  drowned  for  infidelity.  Byron 
j mentions  this  mode  of  getting  rid  of  refractory 
I or  unloved  wives  in  another  part  of  the  world, 
where  he  makes  Gulnare  say : 

"When  wearied  of  these  fleeting  cliarms  .and  me. 

There  yawns  a sack  and  yonder  rolls  the  sea  ; '* 

and  he  adds  in  another  place : 

"Morals  were  better  and  the  fish  no  worse." 

The  tug  which  towed  our  ship  up  the  Hoogly 
was  a curiosity  in  its  way,  or,  rather,  those  on 
board  were.  The  crew  were  so  numerous  that 
they  literally  swarmed,  like  bees  in  a hive,  upon 
the  deck.  They  appeared  to  be  a crowd  of  Lil- 
liputians, and  forty  or  fifty  of  them  pulled  a 
rope  th.at  three  or  four  Europeans  or  Ameri- 
cans could  easily  have  managed.  The  little 
steering-wheel  was  h.andled  by  four  of  these 
apologies  for  men,  two  on  each  side,  although 
the  wheel  of  a craft  six  times  the  size  is  usually 
manipulated  by  one  British  or  American  sailor. 
It  may  be  remarked,  en  passant,  that  the  young 
men  arc  so  small  in  stature  and  beardless,  and 
so  ert'eminate  in  feature,  it  is  extremely  difficult 
to  tell  them  from  the  women  except  by  their 
dress.  This  is  of  the  scantest  description,  and 
only  sufficient  to  comply  with  the  commonest 
I demand  for  decency,  but  the  women  wear  cal- 
I ico  dresses  reaching  nearly  to  the  ankles.  On 
looking  at  such  beings  it  ceases  to  be  a wonder 
that  Lord  Clive,  with  seven  thousand  English 
troops,  dispersed  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
‘ them. 
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I3efore  proceeding  as  far  as  Calcutta,  all  ves- 
sels anchor  at  a place  called  Garden  Reach, 
four  miles  from  the  city.  The  locality  is  cele- 
brated as  the  site  of  the  magnificent  palace  of 
the  dethroned  King  of  Uude,  who  was  pensioned 
by  the  British  Government  with  J6oo,ooo  a year. 
At  the  time  of  my  visit  the  effete  old  monarch 
was  in  his  dotage,  and  amused  himself,  like  a 
child,  by  playing  with  dolls  and  other  toys.  In 
his  harem  there  were  a vast  number  of  impris- 
oned beauties,  guarded  with  gre.at  strictness. 
Our  vessel  anchored  in  front  of  the  palace 
grounds  at  nine  o’clock  in  the  evening,  and  the 
captain  informed  me  that  it  would  not  be  safe 
to  land  and  attempt  to  reach  Calcutta  until  the 
following  morning.  But  it  went  against  my 
grain,  after  a long  sea  voyage,  to  remain  an- 
other night  on  board  when  I was  within  four 
miles  of  my  destination.  The  pilot’s  assistant, 
a fine,  muscular  young  fellow,  over  six  feet  tall, 
whispered  to  me  to  ask  the  pilot’s  consent  for 
him  to  accompany  me  on  shore,  as  it  would  be 
comparatively  safe  for  two  to  go  together.  The 
permission  was  readily  accorded,  as  the  pilot 
and  I bad  become  great  friends  during  our 
three  days’  acquaintance.  He  had  primed  me 
with  advice  and  recipes  to  guard  against  con- 
tracting that  terrible  complaint,  cholera.  I was 
to  eat  no  fruit  for  several  hours  before  sleep. 
This  was  easy  to  comply  with.  I was  to  drink 
so  much  brandy  every  day.  This  was  also 
comparatively  easy  to  do.  I was  to  keep  out 
of  the  sun.  This  was  difficult.  1 was  to  avoid 
certain  quarters  of  Calcutta.  This  was  likewise 
difficult,  as  I desired  to  explore  the  entire  city. 
On  the  whole,  however,  1 got  on  very  well — 
that  is,  1 escaped  the  scourge.  The  pilot’s  as- 
sistant, who  had  armed  himself  with  a heavy 
stick,  and  I,  were  put  on  shore  in  one  of  the 
ship's  boats,  and  we  evaded  the  customs  offi- 
cers, it  being  illegal  for  a passenger  to  land 
until  the  ship  had  been  inspected.  We  were 
not  so  fortunate,  however,  in  eluding  thejpalace 
guard,  one  of  whom  challenged  us  as  we  passed 
through  the  royal  grounds,  which  we  could  not 
avoid  doing.  My  companion’s  only  reply  was 
to  knock  the  sentry  down,  and  then  he  exclaim- 
ed to  me,  “Now  let  us  nnake  fast  time  to  the 
main  road.”  This  we  did,  and  fortunately  found 
a gharry — a public  hack,  drawn  by  two  ponies 
— as  if  there  to  order,  and  in  less  than  twenty 
minutes  we  were  in  front  of  Wilson’s  Hotel  in 
the  “City  of  Palaces.”  During  our  quick  drive 
I discovered  that  the  pilot’s  assistant’s  offer  to 
accompany  me  was  not  wholly  disinterested, 
for  he  informed  me  that  he  had  been  only  a few 
days  married,  and  was  anxious  to  get  home  to 
his  wife.  All  my  efforts,  therefore,  to  secure 
his  companionship  for  a two  or  three  hours’ 


ramble  over  the  city  before  retiring  to  bed, 
were  futile,  and  he  remained  with  me  only  long 
enough  to  join  me  in  my  first  dose  of  the  med- 
icine prescribed  by  the  pilot. 

1 had  scarcely  registered  at  the  hotel  when  a 
young  Hindoo,  after  having  m.ide  a respectful 
sa/aam,  placed  a letter  in  my  hands.  It  was  a 
recommendation  from  his  last  employer.  On 
informing  him  that  I did  not  require  his  serv- 
ices, he  replied  that  every  guest  at  the  hotel 
engaged  his  own  servant.  This  was  news  to 
me,  and  I was  not  slow  to  discover  that  there 
really  was  something  in  the  proverb,  “ Live  and 
learn.”  On  questioning  the  hotel  clerk  on  the 
subject  (the  caravanscry  w.as  the  le.ading  one  of 
the  city),  he  told  me  that  for  my  extra  comfort 
a special  serv^ant  would  be  necessary ; that 
there  were  many  services  which  I would  need 
that  the  ordinary  help  of  the  house  would  not 
consider  it  their  duty  to  perform,  etc.  Well, 
finding  it  proper  when  in  Rome,  or,  rather,  in 
Calcutta,  to  do  as  Calcutta  does,  I employed 
the  young  Hindoo.  The  wages  which  he  de- 
manded appeared  to  me,  as  Mark  Tapley  would 
say,  “ridiculously  small” — three  rupees  (about 
a dollar  and  a half)  a month,  without  board  or 
lodging,  as  he  found  himself  in  everything.  I 
made  up  my  mind  that  I could  stand  that,  al- 
though it  subsequently  transpired  that  my  new 
retainer  did  not  give  me  more  than  two  hours 
of  his  time  daily.  He  refused  to  accompany 
me  to  stores  to  carry  home  a few  small  pur- 
chases. All  he  did  was  to  bring  me  a cup  of 
coffee  at  five  o’clock  in  the  morning,  to  prepare 
my  bath  (an  indispensable  necessity  in  that  cli- 
mate), to  offer  to  act  as  my  tWr/  when  dress- 
ing, a service  I dispensed  with,  and  to  stand 
behind  my  chair  and  wait  on  me  at  meals. 
After  he  had  prepared  my  bath,  about  five 
o’clock  in  the  morning,  I did  not  see  him  until 
breakfast  time,  nine  o'clock;  after  that  not  until 
tiffin  (lunch),  at  one,  and  then  not  until  dinner, 
at  seven,  which  was  the  last  1 saw  of  him  for 
that  day. 

To  return : On  the  night  of  my  arrival  it  oc- 
cupied only  a few  minutes  to  register  and  secure 
the  services  of  Selim,  my  Hindoo  servant,  when 
1 sallied  out  for  a couple  of  hours’  solitary  stroll 
by  the  light  of  a full  moon.  It  was  then  about 
ten  o’clock,  and,  judging  from  the  numbers  on 
the  streets,  1 perceived  that  in  such  a climate  it 
was  pleasant  to  turn  day  into  night  and  night 
into  day.  It  would  be  tedious  and  uninterest- 
ing to  give  an  analysis  of  my  feelings  on  finding 
myself  for  the  first  time  in  a city  of  such  historic 
interest,  every  street  and  square  of  which  has 
a story  that  has  been  narrated  by  Macaulay  and 
a thousand  other  gifted  writers.  1 concerned 
myself,  however,  with  the  practical  present 
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rather  than  with  the  glorious  and  inglorious 
past,  and  without  particularly  speculating  on  the 
future.  I saw  a great  deal  to  condemn,  and 
also  not  a little  to  admire,  during  my  first  night 
in  the  city,  and  had  plenty  of  food  for  reflection 
on  my  return  to  my  rooms,  while  vainly  for 
many  a long  hour  in  the  oppressive  heat  woo- 
ing sleep  “to  weigh  my  eyelids  down  and  steep 
my  senses  in  forgetulness.”  Until  nearly  morn- 
ing I found  slumber  to  be  out  of  the  question. 
One  might,  like  Elaine, 

•'Now  turn  to  right,  and  now  to  left, 

And  find  no  case  in  turning  or  in  rest,” 

an  experience  which  is,  probably,  not  uncom- 
mon. I found  that  it  was  only  between  the  in- 
terval of  coffee  and  a b.ath  at  five  in  the  morn- 
ing and  breakfast  at  nine  that  1 could  enjoy 
any  sound  repose.  Mosquito-bars  have  the  ef- 
fect on  me  of  making,  or  appearing  to  make, 
oppressive  weather  doubly  oppressive;  yet  with- 
out them  it  would  be  simply  impossible  to  re- 
main in  bed  in  Calcutta.  Not  mosquitoes  alone, 
but  insects  of  many  kinds,  from  one  to  three 
inches  long,  join  in  a night-long  serenade,  and, 
if  possible,  feast  on  one’s  blood.  I subsequently 
discovered  that  sometimes  the  phague  of  insects 
was  so  great  that  it  was  out  of  the  question  to 
play  billiards,  on  account  of  the  impossibility  of 
keeping  the  board  free  of  the  liitle  pests,  which 
constantly  turned  the  course  of  the  balls. 

On  the  morning  following  my  arrival  I found 
that  the  ship  h.ad  come  up  from  Garden  Reach, 
and  was  moored  opposite  the  city.  One  of  the 
sailors  had  been  stricken  with  cholera,  and  was 
a corpse  before  sunset.  This  was  by  no  means 
cheering,  and  the  matter  was  not  mended  by  a 
gentleman  observing  to  me,  “We  are  never 
wholly  free  from  cholera  here,  but  this  year  it  is 
more  prevalent  and  fatal  than  usual,  and  new- 
comers are  more  frequently  att.acked  than  those 
who  are  acclimated.”  It  began  to  dawn  on  my 
mind  that  1 had  made  a slight  mistake  in  visit- 
ing Calcutta,  and  1 at  once  paid  devoted  atten- 
tion to  some  of  the  medicine  recommended  by 
my  friend,  the  pilot,  with  a flask  of  which  I had 
prudently  armed  myself  I soon  learned  that 
the  best  French  brandy  was  the  almost  general 
patuicea,  both  as  a preventive  and  a cure  for 
cholera.  During  an  attack  of  the  disease  there 
were  mixed  with  that  liquid,  camphor  and  Jer- 
emy’s sedative  preparation  of  the  tincture  of 
opium,  and  exterior  applications  were  used.  It 
was  not  long  before  1 became  satisfied  that  er- 
rors of  diet  and  other  imprudences  were  the 
main  causes  of  attacks  of  this  complaint,  and  in 
a few  days  I ccaseii  to  feel  any  solicitude  on  my 
own  account.  1 received  another  lesson,  worth 
n.arrating  for  the  benefit  of  others,  during  my 


first  three  or  four  days  in  Calcutta.  After  the 
long  voyage,  I had,  of  course,  a large  number 
of  articles  for  a laundry.  Selim  informed  me 
that  men  did  ail  the  washing  there,  and  that  he 
would  find  me  a man  for  the  purpose.  I did 
not  then,  as  1 do  now,  know  that  nearly  ail 
Hindoos  are  innately  and  instinctively  thieves. 
When  a worthy  appeared  to  take  my  clothes 
away  he  asked  me  to  count  the  several  kinds  of 
articles,  which  1 declined  to  do,  as  involving 
too  much  trouble.  He  knew  he  was  dishonest, 
and  he  expected  me  to  treat  him  as  such.  1 
made  the  mistake  of  not  doing  so.  When  he 
returned,  professedly  with  ail  the  clothes  laun- 
dried,  1 perceived  by  the  bulk  that  not  half  of 
them  were  there.  He  stoutly  protested  that  he 
had  brought  back  every  article,  but  on  my 
threatening  to  call  in  a chokeedar  (policeman), 
he  said  he  would  bring  the  rest  of  the  clothes, 
if  1 would  wait  a few  minutes.  1 kept  what  he 
had  brought,  and  he  soon  returned  with  abcut 
as  much  more.  Again  1 threatened  him  with  a 
chokeedar,  when  he  departed  and  brought  more 
of  my  clothes.  This  proceeding  was  gone 
through  four  times,  and  as  1 had  not  counted 
the  articles  given  to  him,  and  could  not  prove 
that  he  had  not  returned  all,  1 paid  him.  The 
charge  was  moderateenough  : two  rupees  (about 
a dollar)  a hundred  pieces,  or  a cent  a piece, 
counting  large  and  small  promiscuously.  My 
impression  is  that  Selim  was  “in  cahoot”  with 
the  laundryman,  for  when  1 refused  to  count 
the  pieces  before  letting  them  be  removed,  1 
noticed  that  the  two  men  exchanged  meaning 
looks. 

As  the  design  of  this  paper  is  to  chronicle 
some  of  my  personal  impressions  during  a short 
visit  to  Calcutta,  much  space  cannot  be  given 
to  a history  or  description  of  the  city.  Space 
will  not  pemiit  of  it ; nevertheless,  a few  facts 
in  this  connection  will  not  be  out  of  place.  C.al- 
cutta  takes  its  name  from  Kali  Ghutta,  the 
ghaut,  or  landing-place,  of  the  Goddess  Kali, 
wife  of  Siva,  and  was  founded  by  Job  Char- 
nook,  an  agent  of  the  East  India  Company,  in 
the  year  i6go.  It  is  a city  of  Hindoostan,  cap- 
ital of  the  Province  of  llengal,  and  is  the  me- 
tropolis of  British  lndi.T,  It  is  the  seat  of  the 
supreme  government  of  the  country,  and  the 
abode  of  the  Ciovernor- General.  To  him  the 
Governors  of  Madras  and  Bombay  are  subor- 
1 dinate.  About  the  period  of  my  visit  the  popu- 
1 lation  of  the  city  was  377,924,  of  whom  239,190 
were  Hindoos,  113,039  Moh.ammedans,  11,224 
Europeans,  11,036  Kurasi.ins  (as  the  ofTspi  ing 
of  a European  father  and  a native  mother  are 
called),  and  6i>r  Jews.  The  population  of  the 
city  and  suburbs  was  616,349.  The  number  has 
since  vastly  increased,  the  population  of  the 
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city  alone  in  1871  being  447,601.  Calcutta  ex- 
tends for  about  six  miles  along  the  east  bank  of 
the  Hoogly,  and  the  width  is  about  two  miles. 
Fort  William,  in  which  the  white  inhabitants 
took  refuge  during  the  Sepoy  rebellion  in  1854, 
is  a little  south  of  the  city,  and  is  the  largest 
fortress  in  the  British  dominions.  It  cost  $10,- 
000,000,  and  can  accommodate  a garrison  of 
1 5,000  troops.  In  times  of  peace  its  garrison  is 
one  British  and  two  native  regiments.  Between 
Fort  William  and  the  city  is  the  Maidan,  a 
beautiful  park,  and  the  Esplanade,  fronting 
which  is  the  palace  of  the  Governor-General. 
Calcutta  is  divided  into  what  is  called  the 
Northern,  or  Native  District,  and  the  South- 
ern, or  European  District.  What  is  term- 
ed the  Chowringee  is  the  native  or  “Black 
Town,”  constructed,  for  the  most  part,  of  mud 
or  bamboo  cabins,  and  narrow,  dirty  streets. 
In  this  quarter  one  occasionally  observes  an  idol 
of  wood  or  plaster  set  up  in  the  street.  The 
bouses  are  high,  and  loop-holed  in  the  upper 
stories,  and  stores  are  on  the  ground  floor. 
The  European  houses  are  built  of  brick  and 
stucco,  and  are  generally  detached,  and  have 
spacious  verandas.  What  strikes  a new  arrival 
as  exceedingly  singular  is  the  position  in  which 
large  numbers  of  the  private  residences  are 
built.  I cannot  better  describe  it  than  by  stat- 
ing that  the  position  is  reversed  from  the  way 
of  placing  houses  in  the  United  States  and 
Europe.  The  stables  and  other  out-offices  front 
the  street,  and  the  main  building  faces  an  inner 
court  or  garden.  This  is  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  coolness  and  shade  in  the  family  apart- 
ments, but  the  effect  is  anything  but  beautify- 
ing to  the  public  thoroughfares.  The  principal 
structures  are  the  Government  House,  the  town 
hall,  the  mint,  the  cathedral,  the  Hindoo  Col- 
lege, and  the  hospital.  The  Asiatic  Society  has 
a valuable  museum  and  library  of  Oriental  man- 
uscripts. There  are  several  educational  insti- 
tutes, the  Hindoo,  the  Madriassa  or  Moham- 
medan, the  Sanscrit,  and  the  Fort  William 
Colleges.  What  is  designated  the  Strand  ex- 
tends southward  along  the  river,  forming  the 
favorite  drive  of  the  European  and  wealthy 
native  residents.  For  about  an  hour  before 
sunset,  and  for  some  time  afterward,  the  Strand 
presents  a very  animated  appearance,  and  re- 
minds a person  of  Rotten  Row,  Hyde  Bark, 
London,  during  the  evening  hours.  All  the 
wealth,  beauty,  and  fashion  of  Calcutta  may  be 
seen  in  eleg.ant  equipages  of  all  kinds.  On 
many  of  the  carriages  there  are  six  servants — 
three  on  the  box  and  three  behind  — dressed  in 
gaudy  colors,  the  men  in  the  rear  waving  fans 
over  those  in  the  body  of  the  coach,  to  keep 
them  cool  and  to  drive  off  the  insects.  There 


everybody  goes  to  see  everybody  else,  for  not 
to  be  seen  on  the  Strand  is  to  be  out  of  the 
fashionable  world  of  Calcutta.  But,  indeed,  the 
crowd  is  motley  enough.  The  flash  turnout  of 
the  wealthy  courtesan  whirls  past  the  carriage 
and  outriders  of  the  Viceroy,  and  the  stanhope 
of  the  x\c\iparvmu  heads  off  the  brougham  of 
the  Chief  Justice. 

Viewed  from  the  river,  which  varies  in  width 
from  a quarter  to  three-quarters  of  a mile  oppo- 
site the  city,  Calcutta  may  appear  to  merit  its 
magnificent  appellation  of  the  “City  of  Pal- 
aces,” but  it  did  not  give  me  that  impression 
while  perambulating  its  streets.  The  Chow- 
ringee portion  of  the  place  is  positively  forbid- 
ding in  its  appearance,  and  is  little  more  than 
what  might  appropriately  be  termed  an  exag- 
geration of  our  Chinatown,  and  about  as  of- 
fensive to  eyes,  ears,  and  nose.  But,  indeed, 
the  high-sounding  title  of  “City  of  Palaces"  is 
not  claimed  for  the  whole  metropolis,  but  only 
for  that  portion  of  it  which  commences  at  the 
Maidan  and  extends  a certain  distance  north- 
ward. A street  of  sixty  feet  in  width  intersects 
the  city  parallel  to  its  greatest  length.  The 
Esplanade  is  ornamented  with  a statue  of  Lord 
Hardinge.  Both  the  Sikhs  and  the  Chinese 
have  places  of  worship  in  Calcutta,  and  the 
Martiniere,  as  it  is  called,  is  an  institution  for 
the  education  of  the  poor  of  both  sexes,  founded 
under  the  will  of  Claude  Manin,  who  amassed 
a colossal  fortune  in  the  Orient.  Each  of  the 
squares  incloses  a tank  near  the  middle,  with  a 
planted  walk  surrounding  it.  I was  naturally 
curious  to  behold  the  celebrated  “black  hole,” 
in  which,  although  not  twenty  feet  square,  near- 
ly one  hundred  and  fifty  human  beings  were 
crowded  for  a night,  and  from  which  most  of 
them  were  t.iken  dead  in  the  morning;  hut  1 
found  that  it  had  been  filled  up,  and  that  the 
post-office  occupied  the  site. 

The  water  is  deep  enough  — from  six  to  seven 
fathoms  — in  the  Hoogly,  opposite  C.alcutta,  to 
afford  anchorage  to  ships  of  fifteen  hundred 
tons ; but,  on  account  of  hurricanes,  vessels  are 
generally  also  moored  to  the  shore  as  a pre- 
cautionary measure.  The  landing-phaces  are 
called  ghauts.  The  city  is  supplied  with  water 
by  tanks — of  which  there  are  about  a thousand 
— in  which  the  periodical  rainfalls  are  collected. 
The  w.atcr  is  delivered  to  the  citizens  by  means 
of  leather  bags.  Filling  and  carrying  these  af- 
ford occupation  to  a vast  number  of  laborers. 
Soon  after  sunrise  and  before  sunset  they  may 
be  seen  at  this  occupation,  and  doubtless  earn- 
ing fair  wages  .according  to  the  low  scale  of  re- 
muneration in  the  place.  All  efforts  to  procure 
water  by  boring  have  failed,  and  there  are  no 
mountains  or  hills  where  reservoirs  could  be 
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constructed,  and  whence  aqueducts  could  con- 
vey water  to  the  city.  The  water  of  the  Hoogly, 
which  is  very  muddy  and  impure,  is  extensively 
utilized.  1 observed  sailors  filling  ships’  bar- 
rels and  tanks  from  this  source;  but,  even  for 
culinary  purposes,  water  in  which  numberless 
human  corpses  were  floating  would  not  be  par- 
ticularly desirable.  Water  is  somehow  con- 
veyed to  fountains  at  the  corners  of  the  princi- 
pal streets,  and  just  before  and  after  sunrise  an 
early  riser  may  witness  the  native  population 
going  through  their  ablutions. 

Calcutta  has  the  largest  commerce  of  any  city 
in  Asi.a,  and  commands  the  entire  trade  of  Ben- 
g.al.  All  the  w.ay  from  the  Nepaul  frontier  the 
skins  of  tigers  and  other  wild  animals  are  sent 
for  sale  to  Calcutta,  as  well  as  live  beasts  for 
exportation  to  menageries  in  Europe  and  Amer- 
ica. The  shipping  of  the  ferocious  brutes  is  a 
very  e.xciting  scene,  especially  wHen  it  is  ac- 
complished by  the  puny  men  described,  and 
who  are  childishly  afraid  of  the  qu.adrupeds. 
The  Hindoo  has  an  instinctive  dread  of  a tiger, 
on  account  of  the  blood-curdling  stories  which 
are  constantly  narnated  of  the  havoc  caused  by 
this  terror  of  the  jungle.  Nor  is  the  fear  ground- 
less, as  it  is  computed  that  six  hundred  persons 
are  annually  killed  by  tigers.  The  “man-eat- 
ers,” as  they  are  termed,  are  usually  old  tigress- 
es, that  find  it  easier  to  capture  a man  than  a 
deer;  but,  besides  this,  after  having  partaken 
of  human  flesh,  they  prefer  it  to  any  other. 
But  the  more  legitimate  subjects  of  export  than 
wild  animals  and  their  skins  are  indigo,  opium, 
sugar,  saltpeter,  rice,  raw  cotton,  raw  silk,  piece 
goods,  lac,  hides,  etc.  The  climate  is  favorable 
for  such  productions,  while  it  is  decidedly  un- 
healthy for  man.  In  summer — termed  so  par 
exiclUmt,  because  the  weather  is  a few  degrees 
warmer  than  the  so-called  winter  — all  who 
c.in  afford  to  do  so  leave  for  the  mount.ains. 
Lord  Eldon,  who  was  Governor-tieneral  during  ! 
my  visit,  died  there  before  I left.  While  the 
office,  next  to  that  of  Lord -Lieutenant  of  Ire- 
land, is  the  greatest  in  the  gift  of  the  Queen, 
yet  few  noblemen  desire  the  proud  position  a 
second  time,  and  many  have  requested  an  early 
recall.  The  climate  is  so  excessively  debilitat- 
ing .and  enervating  that  only  the  strongest  de- 
sire for  gain  or  glory  can  induce  a person  to 
remain  in  such  a place.  The  rainy  season  lasts 
from  j une  to  October,  and  the  average  rainfall 
is  sixty -four  inches.  V'ultures,  kites,  crows, 
storks,  and  a bird  called  the  adjutant  (not  ad- 
jutant-general, although  adjutants  are  very  gen- 
eral in  C.alcutta)  by  day,  and  foxes,  jackals,  and 
wild  dogs  by  night,  act  as  public  scavengers. 
The  streets  of  Calcutta  swarm  with  crows, 
which  are  as  much  encouraged  there,  and  are 


more  effective  scavengers,  than  our  imported 
English  sparrows  here.  While  in  Calcutta  I 
heard  an  amusing  incident  narrated  in  this 
connection.  The  crows,  besides  scavengering. 
were  apt  to  poach  on  forbidden  ground.  Much 
to  the  annoyance  of  a monkey — whose  chain 
permitted  him  only  to  ascend  and  descend  his 
pole  and  to  go  a couple  of  yards  from  it — his 
food  was  constantly  stolen  by  crows.  One  day 
he  placed  his  dinner  at  the  foot  of  the  pole,  and 
then  lay  down  near  it  as  if  he  was  dead,  but 
doubtless  keeping  watch  from  the  corner  of  an 
I eye.  It  w.as  some  time  before  the  crows  were 
deceived  by  the  cunning  monkey,  but  at  length 
one  ventured  to  approach  the  forbidden  fare. 
Quick  as  thought  the  monkey  grabbed  the  crow, 
and  completely  plucked  it  alive,  except  that  one 
long  feather  was  left  at  the  end  of  each  wing. 
During  the  operation  the  other  crows  set  up  a 
terrible  chatter,  but  this  did  not  disconcert 
Jocko,  who  made  a clean  job  of  it.  At  last  he 
released  the  plucked  crow,  which  was  able  to 
walk  to  its  companions.  The  sequel  of  the 
story  is  that  the  monkey’s  triumph  was  com- 
plete, and  his  food  was  no  more  pilfered. 

During  the  warmest  hours  of  the  day  nearly 
all  business  is  suspended  in  Calcutta.  The 
merchants  take  their  siesta  after  the  Spanish 
fashion,  and  very  generally  transact  their  affairs 
in  the  morning  and  evening.  Even  at  these 
times  locomotion  by  palanquin  is  adopted ; 
and,  as  the  languid-looking  bankers  and  others 
lie  stretched  at  full  length  in  the  ungainly  look- 
ing vehicles,  they  appear  to  a stranger  like  pa- 
tients being  borne  to  a hospit.al.  For  my  part,  I 
could  never  bring  myself  to  enter  a palanquin, 
.as  to  me  it  h.ad  a hearse-like  appearance,  and  I 
had,  moreover,  an  aversion  to  lie  on  the  same 
cushions  which  had  probably  been  reclined  on 
by  promiscuous  thousands.  It  seemed  to  me  a 
most  favorable  place  for  contracting  the  chol- 
era, and  therefore  I preferred  to  employ  my 
natural  means  of  locomotion,  or  to  hire  a 
gharry  if  I desired  to  go  a considerable  dis- 
tance. One  morning,  while  considering  how  I 
could  most  pleasantly  pass  two  or  three  hours, 

I was  glad  to  see  my  friend  the  pilot.  His  class 
in  Calcutta  was,  under  the  rule  of  the  East 
India  Company,  superior  to  the  same  cLass  any- 
where else,  for  their  salaries  were  very  large, 
and  only  those  who  had  received  the  education 
of  gentlemen  were  licensed.  Hence,  when  the 
British  Government  took  the  place  of  the  Com- 
pany in  the  management  of  India,  it  was 
stipulated  that  under  the  new  r/gime  the  pilots 
should  maintain  their  old  status.  My  friend 
h.ad  been  in  the  employ  of  the  Comp.any,  and 
afterward,  when  I became  acquainted  with 
him,  was  in  the  service  of  the  Government. 
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In  many  ways  he  was  useful  and  entertaining 
to  me  during;  my  brief  stay,  and  on  this  occa- 
sion he  invited  me  to  visit  his  bungalow,  which 
was  a few  miles  from  Calcutta.  Unlike  most 
East  Indians,  his  robust  frame  and  stamina 
appeared  to  defy  the  effects  of  the  trying  cli- 
mate. He  lived  highly,  and  seemed  to  scorn 
to  take  e.xtra  precaution  against  contracting  the 
great  disease  of  the  country.  1 found,  how- 
ever, that  he  was  no  mere  theorist  regarding 
the  advice  he  had  given  me  as  to  the  best 
means  to  keep  the  cholera  at  arm's  length,  for 
he  was  one  of  those  physicians  who  swallow 
their  own  medicine.  If  a liberal  imbibition  of 
French  brandy  was  a panacm  against  the  dis- 
ease, he  certainly  deserved  immunity  from  it, 
as  he  backed  his  advice  to  me  on  the  subject 
with  very  systematic  example.  Less  than  an 
hour’s  ride  brought  us  to  his  bungalow,  which 
was  in  every  way  constructed  for  coolness  and 
comfort.  Like  nearly  all  bungalows  which  I 
subsequently  saw,  it  had  only  one  story,  and 
was  entirely  surrounded  by  a veranda.  The 
windows  were  small,  the  rooms  large,  lofty,  and 
airy,  and  the  inevitable  punka  kept  the  air  in 
motion.  Near  the  veranda,  the  shrubbery 
grew  tall  and  luxuriantly,  and  as  it  grows  no- 
where else  than  in  India,  and  afforded  a de- 
lightful shade  in  itself  and  to  the  residence. 
While  waiting  for  lifftn,  I was,  in  the  spacious 
garden,  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  many 
tropical  plants  and  shrubs  which  1 had  never 
seen  elsewhere,  even  in  hot-houses.  In  my 
friend’s  wife  and  grown  daughters  1 had  an 
opportunity  of  judging  for  myself  in  regard  to 
what  I had  often  heard  and  read  of  East 
Indian  ladies,  and  of  European  ladies  who  had 
gone  to  reside  in  the  Orient.  A comparatively 
brief  residence  there  renders  the  freshest  and 
rosiest  complexion  colorless,  or  waxen-hued. 
The  ruddiest  face  cannot  long  resist  the  cli- 
mate, and  does  not  regain  its  color  on  a return 
to  England.  In  India,  the  blood  appears  to 
be  thinned,  and  never  to  be  restored  to  its  nor- 
mal condition.  For  the  reasons  stated  I was 
informed,  and,  indeed,  I saw  for  myself,  that 
nearly  all  the  society  ladies  in  Calcutta  painted. 
They  have  to  do  so,  or  to  be  content  to  look  as 
pale  as  ghosts.  My  visit  to  the  bungalow  was 
my  first  experience  of  the  suburbs  of  Calcutta, 
and  the  trip  was  in  all  respects  delightful  and 
instructive.  It  m.ay  be  mentioned  that  bunga- 
lows for  the  accommodation  of  travelers  are 
erected  on  all  the  principal  roads  of  India. 
The  rent  of  one  is  usually  a rupee  (half  a dol- 
lar) a day,  and  parties  who  do  not  bring  their 
provisions  with  them  can  generally  find  plenty, 
and  native  cooks,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  bunga- 
galows.  It  is  astonishing  what  long  journeys  I 
Vol.  11.-  32. 


persons  accomplish  in  palanquins  by  day,  and 
resting  in  bungalows  by  night.  Four  natives  will 
carry  a man  at  the  rate  of  six  miles  an  hour; 
and,  w ith  relays  of  carriers,  great  distances  are 
soon  traversed.  How  men  who  live  almost  ex- 
clusively on  rice  — their  religion  prohibiting 
them  from  eating  animal  food,  or  anything  that 
ever  had  possessed  animal  life — can  all  day 
toil  along  with  the  poles  of  a palanquin  on 
their  shoulders  in  such  heat,  is  surprising. 
But  speaking  of  sects  that  think  they  can  pass 
through  the  world  without  partaking  of  animal 
food,  1 may  observe,  in  passing,  that  a wealthy 
Hindoo  is  said  to  have  been  driven  to  self- 
destruction  on  being  shown,  by  the  aid  of  a 
microscope,  all  the  animal  life  there  was  in  a 
single  drop  of  the  water  of  which  he  had  been 
drinking. 

Society  in  Calcutta  is  very  convivial,  and 
much  hospitality  prevails  among  the  few  white 
inhabitants.  The  Governor- General  and  his 
wife,  of  course,  lead  society  there,  and  an  intro- 
duction to  them,  and  an  attendance  at  the  Vice- 
roy's levies,  are  indispensable  as  passports  over 
the  thresholds  of  the  ton.  But  a laudable  com- 
mon sense  prevails  in  the  matter  of  dress  or 
costume.  In  such  a climate  it  would  be  ex- 
tremely uncomfortable  to  wear  a dress -suit  of 
broadcloth  at  a party.  Gentlemen,  therefore, 
who  dine,  say,  with  the  Viceroy,  appear  in  the 
reception  room  in  full  evening  dress,  but  before 
entering  the  banquet  hall  they  repair  to  an  ad- 
jacent apartment,  and  change  the  heavy  claw- 
hammer or  swallow-tail  dress-coat  for  a white 
linen  jacket,  so  that  the  guests  present  an  ap- 
pearance not  unlike  that  of  the  waiters  in  some 
of  our  restaurants.  This  arrangement  may  not 
be  strikingly  picturesque,  but  it  is  sensible  and 
comfortable.  Those  in  attendance  on  the  Prince 
of  Wales  during  his  Indian  tour  complained  bit- 
terly of  the  martyrdom  which  they  endured  by 
having  constantly  to  appear  in  his  presence  in 
full  regimental  uniform.  While  he  himself 
dressed  as  lightly  as  possible,  as  was  befitting 
in  such  a climate,  he  gave  no  such  privilege  to 
his  staff. 

One  of  the  “sights”  of  Calcutta  is  the  Botan- 
ical Gardens,  which  are  situated  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Hoogly,  opposite  the  city.  They 
are  said  to  be  more  opulent  in  all  that  relates  to 
horticulture  than  any  other  gardens  in  the  world. 
Here,  in  the  wildest  luxuriance,  in  the  open  air, 
grow  flowers,  plants,  and  shrubs  which  in  most 
other  Latitudes  can  be  reared  and  nurtured  only 
in  hot -houses.  From  the  seed  onward,  every- 
thing that  grows  is  rapidly  forced  by  the  heat 
into  maturity,  and  attains  robust  development. 
It  is  in  these  gardens  that  is  found  the  largest 
banyan  tree  in  existence,  under  the  foliage  of 
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which,  it  is  said,  a whole  regiment  of  soldiers 
can  camp.  .Serpents  here  are  more  plentiful 
than  agreeable,  but  they  create  no  alarm,  as, 
unless  when  trodden  on  or  otherwise  molested, 
they  seldom  make  an  attack.  The  gardens  are 
extensively  patronized  by  the  inhabitants,  and 
junk -like  rowboats  on  the  river  do  a thriving 
business  in  transporting  visitors  to  and  fro. 
When  I crossed  the  Hoogly  to  see  theg.ardens, 
1 tendered  a h.df-sovereign  (about  $2.50)  to  the 
boatmen  from  which  to  take  the  fare,  and,  to 
my  surprise,  they  received  it  with  reverential 
awe.  They  gave  me  the  correct  change  in  ru- 
pees and  annas,  but  I was  subsequently  in- 
formed that  the  money  would  be  all  lost  to 
them,  as  they  would  bury  the  gold  piece.  Gold 
is  one  of  their  gods,  and  to  save  it  from  pollu- 
tion, they  put  it  out  of  sight  in  the  ground.  I 
never  afterward  tendered  any  but  silver  money 
in  Calcutta.  Gold  there  is  not  in  currency,  al- 
though some  of  the  banks  will  receive  it  on  de- 
posit or  give  rupees  in  exchange. 

Hotel  life  in  Calcutta  is  very  pleasant,  al- 
though it  is  shared  in  almost  exclusively  by  the 
sterner  sex,  except  in  the  case  of  “transients.” 
The  guests  consist  largely  of  British  army  offi- 
cers on  leave,  and  their  society  is  very  agree- 
able and  instructive  to  new-comers.  Whatever 
faults  Americans  may  have  to  find  with  English 
officers,  one  thing  is  certain,  namely,  that  the 
j:urriculum  through  which  they  must  pass,  and 
in  which  they  are  examined,  insures  their  being 
scholars,  and,  with  very  few  exceptions,  they 
are  gentlemen.  Hence,  there  are  no  more 
pleasant  parties  than  their  mess  dinners.  The 
officers  of  English  regiments  in  India  received 
both  British  and  Indian  pay,  and  most  of  them 
having  also  private  means  of  their  own,  were 
thus  enabled  to  live  in  good  style.  Indeed,  in 
the  three  great  cities  of  British  Indi,a — Cal- 
cutta, Madras,  and  Bombay — the  society  of 
military  officers,  their  wives,  and  families,  may 
be  said  to  be  the  best.  At  the  table  eC hbte  of 
the  hotels  there  is  little  restraint,  and  the  guests 
speak  to  one  another  as  they  would  at  a private 
table.  Late  arrivals  do  not  at  first  take  kindly 
to  Indian  curries;  they  would  appear  to  be  an 
acquired  taste.  They  are  no  more  like  so-called 
curries  made  in  Europe  and  America  than  cof- 
fee is  like  champagne.  After  a short  residence 
in  India,  foreigners  acquire  a great  relish  for 
curries,  and  would  not  consider  the  breakfast 
or  the  dinner  table  complete  without  one.  It 
is  singular,  but  true,  that  the  best  French  cooks 
in  vain  essay  to  make  a curry  as  it  is  made  in 
India.  Not  even  royalty  itself,  in  Europe,  with 
all  that  it  pays  for  its  cuisine,  can  command  one 
of  these  dishes  as  it  is  prepared  and  served  in 
Calcutta,  unless  it  is  made  by  an  imported  Hin- 


doo cook.  This  was  discovered  by  the  Prince 
of  Wales  during  his  Indian  tour,  and  hence  he 
took  to  Europe  with  him  two  native  cooks,  ex- 
pressly to  m.ake  curries.  It  is  not  only  that 
they  are  much  hotter  than  those  dishes  made 
in  the  temperate  zones,  but  there  is  a deep 
mystery  in  the  compounding  or  mixing  of  the 
multifarious  ingredients.  I have  ever  found 
that  the  warmer  the  countries  which  I visited, 
the  hotter  were  the  condiments  and  spices  used 
in  cookery.  There  is  true  philosophy  in  this; 
in  warm  weather  a person  perspires  far  less 
after  a warm  th.an  a cold  drink.  In  connec- 
tion with  this  subject  it  may  be  remarked  that, 
among  the  white  population  in  Calcutta,  there 
is  not  that  desire  on  the  part  of  families  to  live 
and  board  at  hotels,  or  in  suites  of  apartments 
in  private  houses,  that  there  is  in  this  country. 
Every  lady  there  likes  to  have  her  own  city  res- 
idence or  bungalow  in  the  country.  It  is  true 
that  domestics  are  obtained  for  a “song,”  in 
Calcutta,  but  such  servants!  Twelve  of  them 
may  be  had  for  the  wages  of  a European  or 
American  cook  or  housemaid;  but  the  latter 
will  do  as  much  work  and  not  consume  as 
much  food  as  the  dozen.  The  one  who  opens 
the  door  for  visitors  will  do  nothing  else ; so 
with  respect  to  the  one  who  makes  the  beds ; 
the  person  that  cooks  the  food  will  not  wash  the 
dishes,  and  so  on.  Housekeeping  in  Calcutta 
is  therefore  no  sinecure  for  a lady ; she  must  be 
a good  general  in  order  to  secure  efficiency 
and  to  promote  discipline  among  her  army  of 
domestics. 

Not  my  least  pleasurable  excursion  was  that 
which  I made  to  what  is  known  as  “The  Seven 
Tanks  Villa,”  because  there  are  that  number  of 
tanks  in  the  gardens,  four  miles  from  Calcutta. 
The  proprietor  was  a wealth  rajah,  who  invari- 
ably received  and  treated  foreigners  with  great 
hospitality.  VV'hile  driving  to  the  place  in  a 
i^/iarry,  the  coachman  asked  me  if  1 would  like 
to  see  a troupe  of  Indian  jugglers  perform,  as 
there  was  one  in  sight.  On  my  replying  in  the 
affirmative,  he  drew  the  vehicle  up  on  a pretty 
plot  under  the  shade  of  some  banyan  trees,  and 
waited  for  the  conjurors  to  arrive.  The  stroll- 
ers numbered  eight,  four  men,  three  young  and 
attractive  looking  women,  and  a little  girl.  The 
snake-charming  portion  of  the  performance  I 
cut  short,  as  there  seemed  to  be  no  mystery 
about  it,  but  the  clever  tricks  which  they  exhib- 
ited appeared  almost  miraculous.  1 have  seen 
J.  H.  Anderson,  who  called  himself  the  “Wiz- 
ard of  the  North”  (but  whom  an  English  pajicr 
facetiously  dubbed  “the  Wizard  of  the  North 
and  by  East  half  ICast”),  Jacobs,  Herman,  Heil- 
er,  and  others  exhibit,  but  their  deceptions  and 
illusions,  as  they  impressed  me,  were  not  com- 
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parable  to  those  of  the  strolling  band  of  Hin- 
doos referred  to.  The  latter,  moreover,  per- 
formed their  marvelous  tricks  without  tables 
full  of  traps  and  springs,  and  other  apparatus 
and  appliances,  which  are  employed  by  Euro- 
pean and  American  conjurers.  1 thought  that 
if  some  enterprising  European  or  V’ankee  would 
only  take  those  Indian  jugglers  to  the  Old  and 
New  Worlds,  there  would  be  money  in  the  spec- 
ulation. Eut  there  were  difiirulties  in  the  way, 
one  being  that  a person  cannot  take  a native 
from  the  country,  be  it  only  for  the  purpose  of 
making  and  cooking  curries,  without  giving 
security  to  the  Government  for  his  return,  lie- 
sides,  the  natives,  when  taken  to  Europe,  are 
very  apt  to  die  or  become  incapable  from  cold, 
and  require  to  be  tre.ated  as  hot -house  plants. 
The  juggling  performance  lasted  for  more  than 
an  hour,  and  cost  me  a nii>ce  (half  a dollar), 
probably  the  cheapest  entertainment  ever  given 
for  the  money  where  the  audience,  or,  rather, 
spectators,  consisted  of  only  two  persons,  my- 
self and  the  driver.  We  then  proceeded  to  the 
Seven  Tanks  Vili.a,  and  I thoroughly  inspected 
that  palatial  residence  and  grounds.  The  great- 
est object  of  interest  was,  probably,  the  picture 
gallery,  which  contained  works  of  high  art, 
chiefly  imported  from  Europe,  and  which  only 
considerable  wealth,  aided  by  sound  judgment 
and  good  taste,  could  have  procured.  Carri.agc 
riding  in  Calcutta  is  not  an  expensive  luxury. 
On  this  occasion  1 had  the  gharry  and  driver 
over  five  hours,  and  it  cost  two  rupees  ($i). 

On  my  return  to  the  city  an  unpleasant  sur- 
prise, but  one  not  unusual  in  Calcutta,  awaited 
me.  I received  a note  to  attend  the  funeral  of 
a gentleman  with  whom  1 had  dined  the  previ- 
ous evening.  Seven  o’clock  is  the  usual  dinner 
hour  at  hotels  and  private  houses.  1 had  seen 
him  only  a few  hours  before,  in  high  spirits  and 
apparently  perfect  health,  presiding  at  his  t.able 
and  entertaining  a large  party  in  all  the  honest 
pride  of  hospitality.  Early  next  forenoon  he 
was  a corpse,  stricken  down  by  cholera.  Yet 
he  h.ad  been  what  is  called  acclimated,  a fact  in 
which  I learned  to  put  little  faith  as  a s.afeguard 
against  the  treacherous  disease. 

In  Calcutta  .Sunday  is  particularly  dull  and 
monotonous.  The  l.atest  services  are  held  in 
most  of  the  churches  at  eight  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  in  some  of  them  at  nine.  The  heat 
would  render  midday  services  almost  intolera- 
ble. It  requires  no  little  ingenuity  to  avoid  suf- 
fering from  ennui  on  the  Sabbath.  The  slight 
mental  effort  required  in  reading  causes  a per- 
son to  perspire  as  much  as  physical  labor  with 


a spade  in  a garden  does  in  an  aver.age  Euro- 
pean or  American  climate.  For  my  part,  I suf- 
fered less  from  the  heat  while  strolling  about 
on  the  shady  sides  of  streets  th.an  I did  while 
perfectly  quiescent ; and  seeking  repose  at 
night,  when  it  was  not  procurable,  was,  per- 
haps, the  most  wearying  ordeal  of  all.  As  re- 
gards theaters  and  other  public  amusements, 
they  have  never  been  much  of  a success  in  Cal- 
cutta. While  I was  there  a troupe  of  American 
negro  minstrels  were  performing,  and  the  per- 
spiration made  grc.-it  white  stre.aks  through  the 
burnt  cork  on  their  faces.  If  during  what  is 
known  as  “the  fan  season”  most  of  the  theaters 
are  closed  in  the  United  States,  the  reader  can 
imagine  how  it  must  be  in  a city  where  the 
"punka  season”  prevails  all  the  year  round,  al- 
though, of  course,  some  months  are  warmer 
than  others — that  is,  those  months  when  the 
sun  is  north  of  the  equator,  for  Calcutta  is  just 
on  the  border  of  the  northern  tropics. 

1 had  intended  to  go  overland  from  Calcutta 
to  China,  but  not  being  a salamander,  I g.ave 
up  the  idea  after  three  months  of  purgatorial 
existence  in  the  former  place,  as  I was  per- 
suaded that  the  journey  would  be  very  exhaust- 
ing, and  even  hazardous.  1 ndia’s  story  is  a great 
one,  especially  from  the  time  of  z\urungzebe; 
and  the  military  glory  of  Lord  Clive  and  the 
civic  rule  of  Warren  Hastings  have  invested 
the  Orient  with  peculiar  fascinations  for  all  lov- 
ers of  the  marvelous.  The  extraordinary  wealth, 
too,  of  the  country,  in  gold,  silver,  diamonds, 
and  pearls,  has  ever  made  it  magnetic  for  fort- 
une-hunters ; but,  to  my  mind,  the  climate  is  an 
insuperable  bar  to  comfortable  or  healthy  resi- 
dence there.  Shakspere,  in  one  of  his  extrava- 
gant metaphors,  makes  Troilus  say  of  his  loved 
Cressida: 

"Her  lied  is  Indus — there  she  lies  a pearl.” 

This  and  all  the  rest  of  it  are  very  pretty,  es- 
pecially when  read  about  in  a temperate  zone, 
for  assuredly,  after  one  visit  to  Calcutta,  dis- 
tance will  evermore  “lend  enchantment  to  the 
view.”  If,  in  one  sense,  my  not  proceeding 
overland  to  China  was  a disappointment,  I had 
my  compensation  in  my  return  to  Europe  by 
way  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  as  the  Suez 
Canal  was  not  then  quite  ready  to  be  opened 
for  navigation.  Going  by  the  Cape,  however,  1 
had  an  opportunity  of  calling  at  St.  Helena, 
and  visiting  the  Briars,  Longwood,  and  Napo- 
leon's grave.  But  of  these  things  1 must  not 
now  speak,  as  they  are  foreign  to  the  subject  of 
this  article.  R.  E.  DESMOND. 
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A DEAD  FRIEND. 

This  dead  man,  soon  to  seek  oblivious  earth. 

Was  loyally  my  friend,  and  loved  me  well. 

For  him  no  shadow  of  blame  that  could  repel 
His  reverence,  in  my  honored  life  had  birth. 

Like  some  famed  knight,  admired  for  brawn  and  girth 
By  the  young  warrior  eager  to  excel. 

Ideal  in  his  fond  soul  1 seemed  to  dwell, 

The  exemplar  and  high  paragon  of  worth ! 

Now  deeply,  while  1 linger  where  he  lies, 

A burdening  shame  upon  my  bosom  weighs.... 

Perchance  he  is  watching  me,  in  calm  surprise, 

Far  from  the  turmoil  of  terrestrial  days — 

Piercing  my  faulty  spirit  with  the  gaze 
Of  supernatural  and  clairvoyant  eyes!  EDGAR  Fawcett. 
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This  story  h.as  a moral;  but  what  it  is,  I 
don’t  know.  So  the  best  I can  do  is  to  tell  the 
facts,  and  let  some  one  else  search  for  the 
moral ; though  I do  not  really  suppose  there  is 
any  one  in  the  world  who  can  find  it. 

The  scheme  began  with  the  convers.ation  be- 
tween the  Professor  and  young  Socrates,  on 
their  way  to  the  Doctor’s.  That  is,  it  is  fair 
enough  for  all  practical  purposes  to  say  that  it 
began  with  that ; it  really  began  in  the  charac- 
ters and  circumstances  of  the  eleven  people 
who  dined  that  day  at  the  Doctor’s,  and  those, 
of  course,  began  in  remote  hereditary  influences 
and  ancient  chains  of  events  that,  for  their  part, 
began  in  Eternal  Cosmic  Forces,  and  the  Un- 
knowable First  Cause,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 
I mention  this  only  to  show  why  the  moral  is 
so  difficult  to  find ; I cannot  be  expected  to  go 
back  so  far,  and  will  begin  the  story  only  a few 
hours  before  the  Professor  and  young  Socrates 
had  their  conversation — that  is,  with  Penelope. 

Penelope  came  to  the  Doctors  early,  about 
the  middle  of  the  afternoon,  and  brought  her 
Kensington  work.  She  h.ad  been  invited  to 
dinner  only,  but  she  had  known  Mrs.  Doctor 
long  enough  and  well  enough  to  warrant  an 
occasional  liberty.  Nevertheless,  Mrs.  Doctor 
sometimes  had  moods  in  which  she  resented 
intrusion;  therefore  Penelope  apologized. 

“I  came  over,  Mrs.  Doctor,”  she  said,  “be- 
cause I was  possessed  with  such  a loathing  of 
my  room,  and  my  work,  and  everything  1 should 


have  been  doing,  and  everybody  I should  have  1 
been  seeing,  that  if  1 had  stayed  there  till  six  I 
o’clock  I should  have  come  here  in  such  a state  | 
of  malignity  that  you  would  have  sent  me  home 
for  fear  1 should  poison  the  soup.  So  I came  | 
to  get  civilized  a little  before  dinner.  I’ll  sit  up  i 
to-night  and  finish  my  work.”  I 

Now,  many  ladies  in  Mrs.  Doctor’s  place — I 
especially  if  they  had  known,  as  she  did,  that  ! 
Penelope’s  gloomy  disposition  and  situation  | 
were  the  sequel  of  a very  sad  love-story — would 
have  said,  caressingly,  “Why,  you  dear  girl,  of 
course  you  must  always  come  right  here  when 
you  feel  blue.” 

But  Mrs.  Doctor  had  always  thought  it  wrong  * 
in  a girl  to  let  her  life  be  spoiled  by  a love  af- 
fair; and  though  she  said  sometimes  to  the  | 
Doctor  that  she  was  “ very  sorry  for  Penelope,” 
she  had  been  known  to  say,  when  the  young 
woman  was  unusu.ally  provoking,  that  she  “had 
no  patience  with  her.”  Moreover,  she  h.ad  her  ! 
own  troubles  that  she  thought  about  a great 
deal  more  than  about  other  people’s  love  af- 
fairs. So  what  she  did  say  was : 

“But  it  was  hardly  right,  Penelope — though 
I’m  glad  to  see  you — to  leave  work  to  be  done  | 
late  at  night.  You  know  what  the  Doctor 
thinks  of  your  working  so  late.”  I 

She  said  it  kindly,  laying  down  the  long 
white  ruffle  she  was  hemming,  and  looking  a; 
her  visitor  with  a smile,  inste.ad  of  speaking 
icily,  with  her  eyes  on  her  sewing;  so  Penelope 
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knew  it  was  one  of  the  afternoons  wlien  she 
was  welcome,  and  felt  a little  pathetic  pleasure. 
She  leaned  back,  with  a nonchalant  laugh,  in 
her  chair  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  bay  win- 
dow. 

“Oh,  it’s  a choice  of  evils.  When  I am  de- 
testing the  work  most  thoroughly  I can  only 
trick  myself  into  doing  it  by  putting  it  off  till 
-the  vera-  latest  minute,  and  then  letting  myself 
be  frightened  into  it.  Uo  you  know  what  I’m 
doing  now.?  Designing  pictures  for  tailors’  ad- 
vertisements, and  labels  for  the  canning  estab- 
lishments.” 

Mrs.  Doctor  sewed  with  indignant  energy. 

“ Penelope,  why  in  the  world  do  you  keep  at 
such  pitiful  work,  when  you  are  capable  of  so 
much  better.?  You  know  the  Doctor  has  the 
highest  opinion  of  your  abilities,  and  you  have 
plenty  of  opportunities  to  get  into  worthier 
work,  if  you  would  only  exert  yourself  to  follow 
up  your  chances.” 

Penelope  shrugged  her  shoulders  a little  and 
smiled. 

“ I haven’t  the  energy.  And  why  should  I ? 
I don’t  care  for  fame;  and  I don’t  care  for 
money,  unless  I could  get  it  without  having  to 
w ork  or  to  meet  people — and  you  know  1 should 
have  to  do  both  about  as  much  in  the  highest 
walks  of  art  as  in  the  lowest.  I don't  enjoy 
most  of  my  fellow-beings.” 

“Well,  sometimes  I don’t,”  said  Mrs.  Doctor, 
with  an  air  of  exceptional  candor.  “But  I don’t 
think  it’s  right.  It’s  only  when  1 get  to  worry- 
ing about  things,  and  one  ought  not  to  do  that, 
you  know.” 

“How  is  the  Doctor’s  health,  now.?”  said 
Penelope,  with  perfect  comprehension,  willing- 
ly changing  the  subject.  She  was  not  much 
interested  in  her  own  affairs,  and  had  long  got 
over  expecting  sympathy  in  them.  Mrs.  Doc- 
tor, from  different  motives,  was  also  generally 
very  reserved  about  hers;  but  she  was  in  a 
confiding  mood  this  afternoon.  So  the  two 
women  sat,  and  stitched,  and  talked,  one  on 
either  side  the  recess  between  the  hace  cur- 
tains and  open  window,  where  the  great  yellow 
jasmine  shook  its  (lowers  in  on  the  carpet. 
Notwithstanding  Penelope’s  pride  in  the  burlap 
and  bulrushes — at  that  time  something  quite 
new  and  interesting  in  art — the  olive-green 
leaves  and  brown  heads  grew  slowly,  for  all 
her  motions  were  a little  languid  and  indiffer- 
ent. If  .Mrs.  Doctor  had  been  thinking  about 
Penelope  she  would  have  noticed,  looking  across 
at  her,  that  she  was  getting  somewhat  angular 
in  form  and  face  at  twenty- five,  and  that  her 
forehead  was  distinctly  crumpled,  and  her  eyes, 
though  clear,  quite  without  brightness;  and  she 
would  have  remembered  that,  seven  years  be- 


fore, Penelope  had  been  one  of  the  most  eager, 
quick -motioned  girls,  with  the  most  shining 
eyes  and  the  happiest  voice  in  California.  Pe- 
nelope, on  her  part,  was  surveying  Mrs.  Doctor, 
knowing  that  the  little,  carefully  dressed  l.ady, 
with  her  intense  face  and  collected  manner, 
lived  and  went  about,  rose  up  and  lay  down, 
in  one  absorbing  idea  — and  that  idea  was  the 
Doctor.  She  sat  and  listened,  with  a half- 
sarcastic,  half- sympathetic  interest,  wondering 
if  it  ever  occurred  to  Mrs.  Doctor  that  it  might 
be  worse  to  have  no  husband  at  all  than  to  be 
anxious  about  one. 

“The  Doctor  is  certainly  growing  feeble,  and 
he  knows  it.  It  ch.-igrins  him  not  to  be  .able 
to  do  all  he  once  could,  and  he  will  do  more 
than  he  ought  to  dream  of.  ‘Let  me  work  out 
the  dregs  of  life  that  are  left  in  me,  and  then 
die  and  done  with  it,’  he  says.  Not  that  he 
finds  any  pleasure  in  it ; indeed,  his  profession 
becomes  more  distasteful  to  him  every  day.  I 
feel  sure  he  would  recover  his  health  and  spir- 
its if  he  would  only  stop  short  and  rest;  but  he 
can’t  feel  so,  and  he  wants  to  do  all  the  good 
he  can  before — well,”  with  a change  of  voice, 
“‘before  he  dies,’  is  the  way  he  puts  it.  It 
seems  as  if  1 should  go  wild  with  anxiety.” 

It  was  five  o’clock  when  the  Doctor  came  in 
with  Honora,  whom  he  had  picked  up  on  the 
way.  Honora  had  no  more  than  had  time  to 
go  home  and  dress  after  school,  and  was  very 
tired,  though  she  carried  herself  straight,  and 
only  showed  weariness  by  her  eyes,  and  by 
being  quite  silent.  The  Doctor  was  evidently 
tired  too,  and  dispirited ; he  ltK>ked  pale,  .and 
talked  with  Penelope  .and  Honora  with  .an  evi- 
dent effort.  His  wife,  though  she  hardly  ap- 
peared to  glance  .at  him,  knew  .at  once  th.at 
some  disagreeable  event  of  the  day  was  weigh- 
ing upon  him.  It  was  no  unusual  thing,  in  his 
present  physical  .and  ment.al  state,  for  little  an- 
noyances, or  even  the  necessary  discomforts  of 
his  profession,  the  sight  of  disease  and  pain,  to 
wear  upon  him  cruelly.  As  he  sat  now,  side- 
wise  in  a large  chair,  with  one  arm  thrown  upon 
the  cushioned  back  (looking,  indeed,  r.ather 
saintly,  with  the  low  western  sunlight  shining 
full  through  the  window  around  his  fine,  thin 
features),  the  three  women  noticed,  two  with 
friendly  regret,  and  one  with  a death -like  pang, 
thttt  he  was  growing  gray  and  stooping,  and 
seemed  even  frailer  than  usual. 

A half  hour  later,  the  Professor  and  young 
Socrates  came  down  the  walk,  between  the  tall 
rose-bushes  dripping  with  crimson  petals.  Soc- 
rates was  talking  fast,  as  usual,  and  Penelope, 
turning  a little  away  from  the  rest,  laid  her 
cheek  against  the  high  back  of  her  chair,  and 
watched  the  two  appro.aching,  listening,  with 
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her  look  of  pleasurcless  amusement  about  the 
corners  of  her  mouth,  to  Socrates's  monologue 
that  came  in  through  the  open  windows. 

“Hut  as  to  Hrook  harm  experiments,  it  would 
be,  of  course,  easy  to  apply  the  same  destruc- 
tive analysis  to  them  as  to  all  ways  of  practi- 
cally acting  on  a theory.  You  know  it  is  a 
commonplace  of  ‘exact  thought’  fif  1 may  be 
permitted  to  use  a phrase  after  Mallock  has 
handled  it),  that  any  theory  of  life  whatever, 
followed  rigidly  to  its  logical  ultimata,  would 
produce  inaction.  Kven  if  one  takes  the  liberty 
to  assume  an  object  in  life,  and  (as  of  course  he 
will  do  in  this  century)  makes  the  ‘Improve- 
ment of  Humanity’  that  object,  he  has  to  look 
at  a very  narrow  circle  of  sequences  (I  say  cir- 
cle, or,  better,  sphere,  atid  not  line  of  sequences, 
intentionally)  to  feel  sure  llnit  any  one  course 
is  more  adapted  to  his  end  that!  another.  It 
hardly  needs  any  doctrine  of  evolution  to  illus- 
trate that  we  subserve  universal  ends  equally 
well  by  success  or  failure,  by  action  or  inac- 
tion (a  point  in  which  mysticism  and  positiv- 
ism touch).  Vet  it  would  be  only  a childish 
loyalty  to  one’s  own  convictions  that  could 
make  one  act  upon  them  by  abjuring  action — 
a logical  suicide,  as  you  see.  One  may  surely 
be  permitted  to  choose  whether,  being  bound 
to  serve  medical  science,  he  will  serve  it  as  the 
cadaver  on  the  dissecting  table,  or  as  the  young 
ignoramus  with  the  scalpel.  Therefore,  1 should 
not  think  of  considering  the  usefulness  of  Brook 
Farm  experiments  in  the  light  of  these  ultimate 
philosophical  considerations.” 

At  this  point,  the  Doctor,  at  the  open  door, 
interrupted  with  his  pleasant  greeting.  The 
Professor’s  grave  face,  as  he  came  in,  wore  still 
a trace  of  slightly  amused  interest.  He  did  not 
lack  as  many  years  of  sixty  as  Socrates  did  of 
thirty,  and  the  young  man's  manner  of  instruc- 
tion to  him  was  not  quite  the  right  thing.  Not 
but  what  he  knew  perfectly  well  that  Socrates 
was  much  cleverer  and  profounder  than  he; 
but  he  did  not  consider  it  any  object  to  be  so 
clever  and  profound,  and  did  not  believe  that 
Socrates  would  consider  it  one  when  he  grew 
older.  So  he  submitted  to  being  patronized 
with  a grave  amusement,  not  devoid  of  adtnira- 
tion,  but  not  devoid,  cither,  of  a paternal  pity 
for  the  misfortune  of  an  intellect  that  ilrove  a 
young  man  into  the  hot  pursuit  of  fundamental 
verities. 

Later,  when  the  guests  were  all  present,  Pe- 
nelope, standing  in  her  forlorn  black  silk  by 
Honora  in  her  forlorn  black  silk,  glanced  about 
the  room,  while  Honora  examined  the  bul- 
rushes. 

“‘Les  Miscrables  1 ’ ” she  said,  with  a cynical 
smile. 


They  did  not  look  very  miserable.  Amabel 
and  Junius  were  talking  with  the  Lawyer , whose 
face  was  lighted  with  satisfaction  as  he  watched 
Amabel’s;  her  pretty  blue  eyes  were  bright 
with  enjoyment,  and  Junius's  boyish  laugh  broke 
out  every  few  minutes.  The  Editor  stood  talk- 
ing to  Isola,  who  sat  on  the  piano-stool,  in  pro- 
file, and  touched  gay  little  chords  with  one 
hand,  as  a sort  of  running  accompaniment  to 
her  remarks.  The  Doctor  was  laughing,  too,  i 
.as  he  talked  with  his  old  friend,  the  Professor,  1 
and  Mrs.  Doctor  w.as  evidently  entertained  by 
Socrates  (whom  the  Doctor  considered  a very 
remarkable  young  man). 

“The  Doctor  looks  badly,  to-day,”  Honora 
answered,  speaking  a little  stiffly,  because  she 
did  not  like  Penelope's  cynical  manner.  “He 
ought  to  give  up  his  profession,  if  he  could  only  J 
be  persuaded  to.” 

“He  has  the  obstinacy  of  a gentle  nature  — 
as  formidable  a thing  as  the  ‘wrath  of  a patient 
man.’” 

“I  think  he  would  be  willing  enough  to  give 
up  his  profession  if  he  could  afford  to  travel,  or 
find  some  pleasant  occupation,”  Honora  said. 

Penelope  did  not  answer,  and  Honora,  sitting 
down,  began  to  look  over  the  magazines  on  the 
table  by  which  Penelope  was  still  standing. 

The  Doctor  had  crossed  the  room  to  speak  to 
Junius,  and  the  young  fellow  had  turned  a little 
aside  from  the  group,  and,  sitting  sidewise  on 
his  chair,  and  resting  his  folded  arms  on  the 
back,  was  looking  up  into  the  Doctor  s face.  . 

The  light  bad  instantly  faded  out  of  his  own  I 

face  as  he  turned  away  from  his  sister  and  the  | 

Lawyer,  and  without  the  veil  of  animation  he  I 

looked  less  boyish — even,  indeed,  worn  and 
anxious. 

“No,  sir,”  he  said,  “ I don’t  seem  to  get  ahead  | 

any.  I f I could  once  get  the  mortgage  cleared  . 

off,  Amabel  and  I could  work  along,  and  ta'xe  I 

care  of  the  little  ones;  but  it  drinks  up  all  I can  ■ 

make  the  farm  pay  to  keep  the  interest  dow  n,  < 

and  support  us  all.  We  are  both  pretty  green,  I 

you  see ; father’s  and  mothers  sickness  w as  .so 
sudden  that  -Amabel  had  no  more  lime  to  cet 
the  hang  of  housekeeping  than  I of  farming. 
She’s  w ild  to  earn  money,  but  she  has  her  hands 
more  than  full,  cooking,  and  scrubbing,  and 
sewing,  and  sending  two  chicks  off  to  school, 
and  looking  out  for  another  all  day—  fingers  to  | 
tic  up,  and  faces  to  wash,  and  aprons  to  mend, 
and  all  that.  It’s  hard  luck  for  a slip  of  a girl  ( 
like  her,  and  she  hardly  gets  time  to  look  at  her 
books,  or  her  music,  or  painting ; but  she  s clear  * 
pluck.  What  hits  me  especially  is  that  the 
mortgage  was  put  on  to  send  me  through  col- 
lege ; and  that  rather  binds  me  to  send  my  little 
brothers  through,  when  it  comes  their  turn.” 
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“But  you’re  hurting  yourself,  my  boy,”  the 
Doctor  said,  putting  a thin  hand  for  a moment 
on  the  young  fellow's  shoulder,  and  looking 
kindly  down  into  his  face.  “Do  you  know  how 
worn  out  you  arc  looking.’  Isn’t  it  false  policy 
to  struggle  with  the  mortgage.’  Wouldn’t  it  be 
better  to  sell  out,  take  what  is  left,  and  start 
afresh  ?” 

"Yes,  if  Amabel  and  1 were  all.  But  it 
would  break  up  the  family,  and  we  can’t  con- 
sent to  board  the  infants  out  and  let  them  grow 
up  hit  or  miss.  There’s  only  one  thing:  we 
might  sell  out  here,  and  go  away  back,  on  Gov- 
ernment land,  and  fight  it  out.  We  could  man- 
age to  teach  the  chicks,  but  it  would  be  rather 
rough  on  the  whole  five  of  us  to  take  to  the 
woods  that  way.  Still,  we’ve  talked  of  doing 
it.” 

“I  thought  you  liked  pioneering.” 

“1  do,”  said  Junius,  eagerly.  “I  like  rough- 
ing it,  and  1 should  enjoy  taking  up  new  land, 
if  only  I could  have  enough  of  my  Triends  along 
to  make  a jolly  crowd.  If  I could  get  up  a col- 
ony to  go  into  the  thing,  Amabel  and  I wouldn’t 
hesitate  a minute.” 

Penelope,  standing  by  the  table,  and  absently 
fingering  the  burlap,  caught  a few  fragments  of 
this  talk.  She  turned  to  Honora  again : 

“Honora,  does  the  world  look  bright  Vi  you 
to-day?” 

Honora  lifted  her  tired  eyes  from  the  pictures 
in  her  hand. 

“Bright  1 I am  fagged  out  with  this  endless 
teaching.  It  is  such  a routine.  In  one  of  these 
graded  schools  you  are  just  a cog  in  a machine. 
You  don’t  seem  to  accomplish  anything — begin 
each  year  just  where  you  began  last  year.  The 
children  lose  their  individuality  to  you,  and  the 
school -room  gets  to  be  just  a great  whirling 
mechanism,  that  tortures  your  nerves  like  the 
noise  of  a factory.  I suppose  it’s  because  I’m 
tired;  but,  Penelope,  I dread  every  night  to  have 
morning  come.  I don’t  feel  that  I’m  doing  any 
good,  cither;  I have  no  faith  in  the  system. 
Children  should  be  taught  in  small  numbers, 
and  in  close  personal  relations  with  their  teach- 
ers. The  school  should  be  something  like  the 
family?” 

Penelope  looked  down  at  Honora’s  face  a 
few  moments;  then  she  said,  with  a glance  at 
1 sola’s  profile : 

“What  has  happened  to  Isola?” 

“Why?”  said  Honora,  quickly. 

Penelope  smiled  slightly. 

“Socrates  told  some  one  that  I have  a vult- 
ure’s scent  for  trouble.  Do  you  think  that  I 
can't  see  that  she  is  perfectly  wretched?  Listen 
to  the  affectation  of  that  laugh.  Notice  the  con- 
stant supervision  she  is  exercising  over  the  cor- 


ners of  her  mouth — that  is,  if  w e may  judge  the 
invisible  corner  by  the  visible.  And  don’t  you 
hear  her  fingers  put  a tone  of  incongruous  mel- 
ancholy into  those  ostentatiously  gay  scraps 
ever)’  time  she  is  off  her  guard?” 

Honora  sat  for  a few  moments  looking  at 
Isola;  then  she  looked  at  Penelope. 

“Her  mother  is  in  town,”  she  said. 

“Indeed  1” cried  Penelope,  with  a tone  of  gen- 
uine pity. 

“It  is  one  of  the  most  pitiful  things  I ever 
knew,”  Honora  said,  warmly.  “There  she  is, 
w ith  beauty  and  intelligence  and  education  that 
fit  her  for  any  society,  and  eager  to  associate 
with  the  very  best,  and  her  mother’s  disgrace, 
and  the  lowness  of  all  her  family  and  connec- 
tions, hold  her  down  hopelessly.” 

“If  she  had  never  educated  herself,  and 
never  learned  that  there  is  a world  different 
from  that  she  was  born  into,  she  wouldn’t 
now  be  struggling  and  panting  to  enter  it,  and 
smarting  with  a sense  of  being  shut  out,”  Pen- 
elope said,  reflectively.  “Her  only  ch,ance  is 
to  cut  loose  entirely  from  her  own  people. 

They  would  be  rather  relieved  to  be  rid  of  her, 

I fancy.” 

“She  would  gladly  do  that  if  she  had  an  op- 
portunity to  go  to  some  remote  place  under 
favorable  social  auspices,  but  she  knows  too 
much  to  throw  herself  among  strangers  un- 
backed.” 

“She  will  wait  a long  time  for  such  an  op- 
portunity to  come  and  knock  at  her  door,”  said 
Penelope,  with  the  bitter  edge  back  again  in 
her  voice. 

Honora  did  not  answer,  and  their  hostess’s 
invitation  to  the  dining-room  prevented  any 
further  talk  on  the  subject.  The  same  eleven 
now  seating  themselves  about  Mrs.  Doctor’s  ta- 
ble had  often  before  found  themselves  grouped 
together.  They  had  all  lived  for  a number  of 
years  in  Oakland ; most  of  the  younger  ones 
had  been  to  school  together,  and  their  parents 
and  the  older  ones  had  been  friends  in  New 
England.  All  except  Isola  were  of  much  the 
same  sort  of  blood.  There  were  even  such  dis- 
tant relationships  among  them  as  are  apt  to  ex- 
ist among  any  people  of  the  same  caste  w hose 
race  has  lived  in  the  -same  section  for  genera- 
tions. They  w ere  all  exceptionally  well  educated 
and  intelligent,  had  tastes  in  common,  and  could 
all  talk  well  about  these  tastes.  It  w.as  their 
community  of  extraction  and  antecedents  that 
had  throw  n them  together  in  Oakl.ind;  and  their 
habit  of  attending  or  shunning  the  same  con- 
certs, lectures,  and  the  like,  and  in  every  way 
living  by  much  the  same  standards  of  taste, 
had  kept  them  together,  and  w ithout  any  delib- 
erate choice  on  their  part,  had  made  them  quite 
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familiarly  acquainted.  School  acquaintance  had 
brought  Isola  into  the  group. 

“What  were  you  and  the  Professor  discuss- 
ing as  you  came  in,  Socrates?”  said  the  Doctor, 
with  an  absent-minded  air,  due  to  the  demand 
that  the  process  of  carving  made  upon  his  at- 
tention. 

“brook  Farm,  sir,”  said  the  young  man,  look- 
ing up  with  the  smile  of  one  who  foresees  a 
chance  to  defend  a thesis  hovering  on  his  lips. 
“We  were  hardly  discussing,  however,  for  we 
vere  agreed  in  a decided  fancy  for  that  phase 
oi  fanaticism.” 

“The  Brook  Farm  idea,”  said  the  Doctor, 
punctuating  his  remarks  by  pauses  according 
to  the  exigencies  of  the  carving,  “has  always 
been  rather  a pet  of  mine.  Nothing  in  that  line 
has  succeeded  yet,  but  I have  a notion  that  the  j 
failure  has  been  because  of  blunders  in  car- 
rying  out  the  idea,  not  because  the  idea  itself  is 
a blunder.  I believe  something  will  be  made 
of  it  yet.” 

“1  have  a great  deal  of  faith  in  it,”  said  the 
Professor,  in  his  slow,  grave  way.  “It  seems 
to  me  a more  hopeful  way  of  regenerating  soci- 
ety to  keep  separate  and  pure  some  little  reser- 
voirs of  mental  strength  and  moral  purity, 
whence  streams  may  flow  out  to  cleanse  the 
world,  than  to  let  our  pure  waters  be  dissipated 
over  the  whole  barren  surface  or  lost  in  muddy 
pools.” 

“The  little  leaven  is  usually  leavened  by  the 
whole  lump,”  Penelope  added  to  his  closing 
words. 

“For  that  matter,”  said  Socrates,  “you  can 
hardly  isolate  your  leaven  beyond  the  danger 
of  being  lumped  without  cutting  off  the  lump’s 
chance  of  being  leavened.  And  I don’t  imag- 
ine the  Leitgeist  is  to  be  much  helped  or  hin- 
dered by  such  devices.  But  though  there  may 
be  no  good  in  it,  there  certainly  is  no  harm; 
and  the  thing  docs  seem  to  me  in  harmony  with 
the  best  intellectual  life  of  the  lime.” 

“It  would  be  a life  that  had  its  pleasant 
points,”  said  the  young  Lawyer.  “If  the  com- 
pany were  well  chosen  one  would  escape  the 
beasts  that  we  arc  .always  meeting  in  business 
and  society,  and  could  enjoy  the  luxury  of  lov- 
ing humanity  at  an  endurable  distance  from  it.” 

The  Lawyer  was  more  conspicuously  aristo- 
cratic than  the  others,  had  traveled  in  Kurope, 
and  used  Lnglish  slang  without  an  effort.  He 
addressed  himself  especially  to  Am.abel,  by 
whom  he  sat.  Indeed,  he  had  gone  directly  to 
her  on  entering  the  house,  and  had  not  quitted 
her  side  since;  the  Editor,  who  had  been  talk- 
ing with  her  before,  had  found  himself  imper- 
ceptibly elbowed  out  of  the  conversation,  and 
had  withdrawn  to  the  piano  and  Isola,  and  had 


looked  distinctly  miserable  ever  since.  Mrs. 
Doctor  had  inferred  from  the  constant  and  evi- 
dently pleasant  companionship  of  .Amabel  and 
the  Lawyer  that  they  ought  to  be  seated  togeth- 
er; Penelope,  who  had  no  interests  of  her  own, 
and  consequently  saw  an  inch  deeper  than  Mrs. 
Doctor  into  the  few  interests  of  other  people 
that  she  roused  herself  to  think  about,  saw  that 
Amabel  and  the  Editor  were  quite  as  happy  to- 
gether as  Amabel  and  the  Lawyer.  I3ui  since 
the  Editor’s  practice,  when  any  one  tried  to 
“cut  him  out,”  was  to  retire  from  the  contest  in 
proud  wretchedness,  while  the  Lawyer's  prac- 
tice was  to  himself  perform  the  “cutting  out” 
operation  with  easy  assurance,  underlaid  by 
dogged  determination;  and  since  “nothing  is 
so  successful  as  success,”  and  every  one  helps 
I the  winning  party,  it  naturally  resulted  that 
Amabel  never  fell  to  the  Editor’s  lot  except 
when  the  Lawyer  was  absent.  The  girl  herself 
liked  and  admired  both  young  men,  and  could 
hardly  have  told  which  she  liked  better.  In  a 
deliberate  choice,  she  would  perhaps  have  felt 
that  the  Editor  was  a more  congenial  friend; 
but  she  had  been  of  late,  without  choosing,  or 
even  realizing  it,  so  much  more  in  the  Liawyer’s 
company  that  she  h.id  a hundred  little  things 
in  common  with  him,  more  than  with  others, 
and  was  getting  into  the  habit  of  turning  to  him 
with  remarks  or  questions,  quite  unconsciously 
to  herself.  Certainly,  absorbed  in  her  brothers 
and  her  daily  anxieties,  she  was  not  in  love  w ith 
either  young  man  ; but  bec.ause  a girl  of  twenty 
is  not  in  love  with  one  or  two  men,  either  of 
whom  satisfies  her  mind  and  heart,  it  does  not 
follow  that  she  will  not  be,  in  a month  or  a 
year.  Whichever  of  the  two  succeeded  in  plac- 
ing himself  first  before  the  waking  eyes  of  her 
womanhood  stood  as  good  a chance  as  ever 
man  stood  of  having  her  love;  and  they  both 
knew  it.  Penelope  suspected  it,  too;  and,  with 
her  ow  n old  hurt  aching,  remembered  that  the 
two  young  men  had  been  dear  friends  for  years, 
and  said  bitterly  to  herself,  “Tragedy  ahead.” 

“A  parly  th.at  would  go  and  start  a Brook 
Farm  somewhere  on  Government  land  would 
l>e  Just  the  thing  fur  you  and  me,  Mab,  wouldn't 
it? — that  is,  if  they  would  take  us  in,”  cried 
Junius,  breaking  in  with  his  fresh  young  voice 
on  the  trains  of  thought  ih.at  the  Lawyers  look 
at  Amabel  had  started  in  at  least  three  minds. 

“Tlie  great  difficulty,”  said  the  Editor,  with- 
out lifting  his  eyes  from  his  plate,  and  using  a 
sullen  tone  that  was  neither  characteristic  nor 
becoming,  “the  great  difficulty  would  be  in  se-  , 
lecting  the  right  people  to  form  the  party.  It’s 
a familiar  saying  that  Brook  Farm  failed  be* 
c.iuse  those  who  undertook  it  were  not  .adapted 
to  llie  life.  I should  go  further,  and  say  that  it 
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could  not  succeed  unless  all  the  members  of 
the  party  were  bound  by  genuine  personal  af- 
fection.” 

“If  society  could  be  broken  up  into  isolated 
groups,  and  every  soul  in  every  group  had  every 
one  in  the  world  that  he  very  much  loved  or 
liked  associated  with  him  in  a family-like  inti- 
macy, and  every  one  else  shut  out  — why,  the 
ideal  life  would  be  achieved  at  a stroke,”  Pen- 
elope said,  sadly  enough. 

The  Doctor  looked  at  her  with  a pointed 
cheerfulness  that  meant  reproof  more  than 
sympathy  for  her  melancholy  tone,  as  mothers 
assume  an  especially  sprightly  manner  by  way 
of  pleasantly  reproving  crying  children. 

“No  one  has  to  reform  society  at  a stroke,” 
he  said.  “One  enterprise  of  the  kind  is  all  any 
one  need  have  on  hand.  No  doubt  the  diffi- 
cult point  is  to  secure  just  the  right  member- 
ship; but  it  isn't  impossible  because  difficult. 
Our  present  party,  for  instance,  could  carry  out 
such  a scheme  — we  know  each  other,  could 
work  together  well,  are  intelligent  and  practical 
and  not  fond  of  promiscuous  associations;  we 
could  share  work  and  property  without  |ill  feel- 
ing; we  h.ave  no  faults  unknown  to  each  other 
that  could  come  to  light  and  upset  our  calcu- 
lations— " 

He  stopped,  with  voice  suspended,  to  indicate 
an  indefinite  list  of  other  qualifications.  He 
had  spoken  merely  for  argument;  but  Junius 
put  down  his  knife  and  fork  and  cried,  im- 
petuously ; 

“ H notr 

They  looked  at  him  and  laughed  a little.  So 
abject  slaves  of  habit  are  modern  men  and 
women  that  not  one  of  them  thought  of  any 
such  breaking  of  bonds  as  a serious  po.ssibility. 
But  in  a moment  the  Kditor  said,  in  that  pecul- 
iar laughing  tone  that  is  meant  to  pass  off  one’s 
remarks  as  a joke  if  they  do  not  meet  favor, 
yet  to  allow  them  to  stand  as  serious  earnest,  if 
they  do : 

“When  I was  traveling  on  horseback  for  The 
Trumpeter  1 met  a man  at  Ked  Bluff  just  start- 
ing to  join  his  family  at  a dairy  ranch  in  the 
mountains.  It  was  August,  and  the  plains  were 
fearful ; the  thermometer  at  a hundred  and  ten ; 
dry  northers  coming  down  over  miles  of  plain, 
loaded  with  gritty  dust;  plain  itself  as  barren 
as  shoe-leather,  e.sccpt  for  the  dusty  oaks;  sky 
so  murky  you  couldn’t  sec  a horizon.  So  I 
accepted  his  invitation  to  go  with  him  and  make 
my  way  through  to  the  Coast.  We  went  through 
a purgatory  of  dust  and  heat,  and  then  came 
to — Paradise,  I think.  Between  two  high  peaks, 
topped  with  eternal  snow,  was  a green  valley  of 
delightful  temperature,  full  of  delicious  streams 
and  springs  from  the  snow -cap.  So  far  as  I 


could  judge,  the  soil  was  excellent  and  varied 
enough  for  all  sorts  of  products — a sort  of  Swiss 
Family  Robinson's  island,  in  fact.  The  wild- 
flowers,  the  waterfalls,  the  forests  of  shrubs  and 
trees,  you  may  imagine  as  wildly  as  you  can, 
and  you  will  hardly  do  justice  to  the  reality.  It 
was  not  so  much  a valley  as  a little  plateau 
among  mountains — a ‘bench,’  as  they  call  it — 
and  was  o|ien  in  places  to  a view  over  a perfect 
sea  of  mountains.  From  the  western  side  of 
the  great  snow-peaks,  you  could  see  the  Pacific. 
My  hosts  drove  their  rattle  up  in  late  spring, 
when  the  pasturage  failed  below,  and  made  but- 
ter and  cheese  all  summer,  and  when  the  rains 
begtm  returned  to  the  lowland,  to  be  within 
reach  of  a market.  I came  back  in  October; 
the  valley  was  still  lovely,  and  1 found  many 
others  as  paradise-like.”  He  paused  a moment ; 
then,  looking  at  Amabel  in  spite  of  himself, 
went  on,  “They  were  Government  land.” 

No  one  spoke.  Each  realized  that  the  last 
words  were  a proposition.  The  Professor  look- 
ed serious ; the  others  glanced  round  the  table, 
each  ready  to  dismiss  the  idea  with  a laugh  if 
it  seemed  to  strike  the  rest  as  preposterous; 
and  then,  seeing  his  own  state  of  mind  reflected 
in  their  faces,  each  was  suddenly  smitten  with 
a wonder  whether  there  might  not  be  some- 
thing in  it.  Then  Junius  broke  out  again  ; 

“Well,  why  not?  There  isn’t  one  of  us  here 
that  has  anything  to  prevent,  and  we  all  have 
bothers  we'd  be  glad  to  get  away  from.  We 
are  smart  enough  to  raise  our  own  corn  and 
potatoes,  and  leave  money  out  of  the  question, 
like  sav.'iges  or  pioneers.  It  would  be  a regu- 
lar lark !” 

“To  shuffle  off  the  coil  of  nineteenth  century 
life,  and  return  to  the  simplicity  of  primal  man, 
yet  keeping  the  wisdom  of  modern  man  ; to  be 
children  of  Mother  Nature  again,  bringing 
back  to  her  lap  the  gifts  of  wealthy  but  hard- 
hearted Stepmother  Art — you  are  right,  Pe- 
nelope, it  is  the  ide.al  life,”  the  Doctor  said, 
thoughtfully. 

“Why  not  put  it  as  a formal  proposition?” 
interposed  the  Professor.  “Will  the  eleven 
now  present,  or  any  portion  of  them,  agree  to 
be  the  nucleus  of  a select  colony  to  begin  life 
on  ideal  principles,  in  some  suitable  spot?  I, 
for  one,  am  so  convinced  of  the  wisdom  of  the 
scheme  that  1 put  myself  down  as  the  first.” 

There  was  silence,  while  each  one  consulted 
his  inner  consciousness.  They  had  not  taken 
it  in  earnest  until  the  Professor's  note-book 
came  out  and  received  his  name.  Even  Junius, 
now  it  had  become  so  serious,  paused  to  revise 
his  conclusions.  zXmabel  looked  across  the  ta- 
ble to  him,  and  their  two  pairs  of  frank  blue 
eyes  met,  with  that  look  of  full  sympathy  and 
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trust  that  neither,  as  yet,  could  give  to  any  third 
person.  Botli  were  young  and  fresh  - hearted 
enough  to  be  willing  lightly  to  throw  aside  ev- 
erything and  begin  life  on  a new  basis;  both 
realized  the  escape  from  present  troubles  that 
the  plan  would  oiler ; both  loved  nature  and  a 
free,  simple  life,  and  the  death  of  their  parents 
had  gone  far  enough  into  the  past  to  cause  only 
an  undercurrent  of  sadness,  over  which  their 
young  buoyancy  reasserted  itself  They  both 
flushed  with  excitement. 

“Will  you  go,  Mab.’”  the  boy  cried. 

“Oh,  yes,  I should  love  to  dearly,”  she  an- 
swered, and  the  sweetness  of  her  voice  made 
the  school-girlism  even  graceful. 

The  Ltiwyer  looked  down  gently  at  her  sweet, 
eager  face.  He  was  young,  not  yet  thirty,  and 
the  world  was  before  him ; but  he  had  not  the 
ambition  which  would  make  retirement  from 
the  world  seem  intolerable  to  most  young  law- 
yers. His  tendency  was  rather  to  indolence 
and  indift'erence  than  to  professional  ambition; 
he  had  a comfortable  property,  and  the  profes- 
sion was  more  a gentlemanly  device  to  save 
him  from  mere  dilettantism  than  .anything  else. 
His  re.al  employment  w.as  the  enjoyment  of  life 
according  to  the  very  highest  methods ; as  his 
tastes,  both  mor.al  and  intellectual,  were  fine, 
and  well  trained,  he  made  this  employment 
highly  praiseworthy,  and  even  included  a good 
de.al  of  philanthropy  in  it.  He  h.ad  a distaste, 
however,  for  most  human  beings,  which,  added 
to  a healthy  liking  for  nature  and  wtxidcraft, 
and  for  new  experiences,  made  him  not  at  all 
averse  to  a few  years  of  sylvan  retirement  with 
.a  select  company.  Moreover,  he  had  for  Ama- 
bel the  irresistible  passion  to  which  such  a tem- 
perament seems  prone — a passion  whose  im- 
pulse is  more  to  possess  and  enjoy  than  to 
idealize  and  revere,  and  which  is  an  absorbing 
restlessness  until  possession  is  achieved.  Un- 
der the  stress  of  this  feeling,  he  would  not  have 
hesitated  at  .anything  that  kept  him  netir  Ama- 
bel. The  Kditor,  on  the  other  hand,  had  am- 
bitions and  aspirations,  and  could  be  quite 
friendly  with  people  who  said  “presume;”  but 
he  cared  far  more  for  Amabel  than  for  all  his 
ambitions  and  aspirations,  and  was  ready 
enough  to  relinquish  them  to  follow  her.  Most 
of  all,  his  suffering  under  the  process  of  being 
“cut  out”  had  risen  to  such  a pitch  that  the 
thought  of  joining  a colony  that  included  her, 
provided  it  excluded  the  Lawyer,  was  like  a 
prospect  of  exchanging  hell  for  heaven.  It  was 
with  the  thought  that  something  might  prevent 
the  Lawyer  joining  them  that  he  h.ad  made 
his  suggestion  about  the  mountain  valley. 

Isola  grew  a little  pale.  Out  of  the  despair- 
ing shame  she  had  been  oppressed  with,  a door 


seemed  suddenly  opened  to  her  greatest  desire. 
The  acquaintance  of  these  people  had  never  se- 
cured her  the  recognition  that  they'  themselves 
h.ad  from  others ; outside  this  little  group,  ar.d 
even  to  a certain  extent  inside  it,  she  w .as  look- 
ed upon  more  as  its  proti'gie  than  its  friend. 
She  knew  that  not  one  of  them  could  have  sent 
her  to  his  friends  in  New  England  with  just 
such  a letter  as  he  would  h.ave  given  Penelope 
or  Honora;  any  introduction  would  have  to 
either  hide  or  condone  her  antecedents,  and  her 
sensitiveness  even  exaggerated  the  disadvan- 
tage that  would  be.  But  a few  years  in  this  se- 
lect colony  would  partly  supply  the  lack  of 
antecedents,  and  partly  do  aw.ay  with  the  need 
of  them. 

Penelope  looked  around  the  famili.ar  faces, 
and  her  own  softened.  They  did  her  some  in- 
justice in  thinking  that  it  w.as  merely  brooding 
over  her  old  troubles  that  h.ad  spoiled  her  life, 
and  in  saying,  as  Socrates  did,  that  being 
broken-hearted  w.as  Penelope’s  profession.  It 
was,  in  truth,  not  more  the  primary  hurt  than 
the  unnatural  conditions  of  loneliness  .and  love- 
lessness it  left  behind  that  h.ad  crushed  heart 
and  hope  and  gentleness  out  of  her.  She  be- 
longed to  that  type  of  women  who  find  life  in- 
tolerable unless  it  holds  at  least  one  loving 
companionship;  having  this,  all  the  many  in- 
terests of  living  are  real,  in  the  light  of  it ; with- 
out this,  they  are  empty  and  tiresome  forms. 

As  a wife  and  mother,  she  would  have  been 
rarely  happy  and  lovely.  Left  alone  as  she 
was,  her  sense  of  being  unprotected  by  any 
near  love,  of  having  no  resource  or  stronghold, 
amounted  to  positive  despair.  Life  and  society 
gave  her  the  sort  of  overwhelming  but  unac- 
count.able  terror  of  a nightmare ; the  universe 
seemed  full  of  an  inimical  spirit,  between  which 
.and  herself  she  longed  to  interpose  some  love, 
given  and  received.  Early  in  her  loneliness 
she  h.ad  tried  to  cling  to  one  and  another  of  her 
arquaint.anccs,  to  keep  off  the  horror  of  her  des- 
olation ; but  she  h.ad  learned  now  that  they  all 
h.ad  their  own  near  loves  and  near  interests, 
from  which  she  was  excluded,  and  that  site 
only  made  herself  disagreeable  as  an  acquaint- 
ance by  trying  to  be  anything  more.  So  she 
had  settled  into  a prevailing  mood  of  hopeless 
endurance,  varied  by  periods  of  positive  horror 
at  her  own  desolateness,  and  secretly  thought 
of  suicide  as  a prob.able  ultimate  resource  jshe 
had  found  th,it  to  think  of  it  openly  disgusted 
people).  The  Professor’s  proposal  now  came 
to  her  like  a hope  of  home.  She  saw  that  the 
close  association  of  the  colony  would  put  them 
into  almost  family  relations ; she  would  have  a 
home,  a family,  and  her  “ain  folk"  once  more. 
She  looked  around  the  table,  and  her  heart 
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went  out  hunfjrily  to  these  old  friends ; she  felt 
a glow  of  affection  toward  them,  a sense  of 
being  among  her  own,  a belief  that  they  be- 
longed to  her  and  she  to  them,  creep  through 
her,  like  returning  warmth  after  long  numb- 
ness ; she  was  conscious,  with  a surprise  so 
great  as  to  be  not  unmixed  with  dread,  that  her 
pulse  was  beating  once  more  with  a long-for- 
gotten hope  and  eagerness. 

There  was  one  moment  for  all  these  various 
thoughts,  and  then  the  Lawyer,  speaking  so 
close  on  Amabel's  exclamation  that  it  sounded 
like  a corollary,  said : 

“Put  my  name  down.” 

Amabel's  eyes,  returning  from  her  brother, 
met  his,  with  a frank  exchange  of  pleasure. 
The  tension  of  the  Editor's  lips  and  eyes  grew 
a little  more  rigid;  but  he  said  nothing.  The 
Lawyer  looked  across  at  him. 

“You  11  go,  of  course,  old  fellow?”  he  said, 
cordially,  even  affectionately;  yet  there  was  an 
undertone  of  reserve  in  his  voice  at  which  the 
overstrained  sensitiveness  of  the  other  winced. 

“Yes;  he  may  put  me  down,”  he  said,  with 
some  hesitation,  and  so  low  and  constrained  a 
voice  that  several  of  the  company  wondered 
whether  the  Editor  was  not  growing  disagree- 
ably moody. 

The  Doctor  looked  across  at  his  wife,  smil- 
ing, but  with  a wistful  look  in  his  eyes. 

“ VVhat  &o  you  think  of  this  bold  scheme,  my 
dear?” 

“ 1 think  it  a most  excellent  plan,”  she  said, 
decidedly.  “ 1 approve  of  our  joining  them.” 

There  was  a little  pause  of  surprise,  during 
which  they  ail  went  a stage  further  in  realizing 
that  the  matter  had  become  serious ; for  Mrs. 
Doctor  was  practical  and  conservative,  and  they 
had  expected  her  to  dismiss  the  idea  with  quiet 
contempt.  But  it  was  life  or  death  to  her  to 
detach  her  husband  from  his  profession ; and 
no  other  consideration  weighed  with  her  for  a 
moment.  He  looked  at  her  surprised  and 
amused.  Then  he  said : 

“Very  well.” 

“Good!”  cried  Junius,  in  tones  little  below  a 
shout.  “Vtduable  allies!  And  now  we  shall 
feel  quite  safe  about  having  measles." 

“Put  my  name  down,”  said  Penelope,  smil- 
ing at  the  boy  quite  warmly  and  naturally  for 
her. 

“Honora?”  asked  Mrs.  Doctor,  looking  kind- 
ly toward  her.  Honora  was  apt  to  wait  to  be 
asked  before  she  spoke. 

“Yes,”  she  said,  without  hesitation,  “1  shall 
be  very  glad  to  go.” 

“And  Isola?”  the  Professor  asked,  holding 
his  pencil  ready  for  the  last  name. 

Isola  bowed  her  head. 


They  gathered  in  a close  group  in  the  parlor, 
and  discussed  it  all  with  an  eagerness  that  re- 
motely imitated  that  of  a group  of  school-chil- 
dren planning  a picnic. 

“We  are  casting  down  that  idol  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  division  of  labor,”  said  Pene- 
lope, sitting  on  the  arm  of  a stuffed  chair. 

“Thank  heaven  for  that!”  cried  the  Doctor. 

“No,  Socr.ates,  don’t  mention  evolution,  nor 
specialization  of  function,  nor  Herbert  Spencer. 

Let  us  be  ichthyosauri,  if  we  like.” 

“Can  any  fellow  here,  except  me,  milk?” 
called  Junius,  both  hands  on  his  sister’s  shoul- 
ders. “Or  hoe  potatoes?  I shall  have  to  teach 
you  all.  The  chicks  can  get  better  teaching 
among  all  these  wise  people  than  in  the  public 
schools,  Mab.  By  the  way,  we  must  have  chick- 
ens.” 

“/\nd  cows.” 

“And  a dog.” 

“Horses,  of  course.” 

“And  all  the  pianos,  violins,  pictures,  and 
painting  traps  owned  by  the  company  collect- 
ively.” 

“How  about  books?”  said  Honora.  “Shall 
we  each  carry  our  whole  private  store,  or  no 
duplicates  among  us?” 

“Oh,  by  all  means,  let  us  have  private  prop- 
erty in  such  things,”  said  the  Professor,  anx- 
iously. 

And  Penelope  added,  with  decision : 

“There  should  be  private  property  in  books 
and  clothes.” 

“We  can  transfer  our  small  accumulations  of 
brk-A-brac  to  the  wilderness,”  suggested  the 
Lawyer. 

He  addressed  himself,  as  usual,  to  Amabel, 
but  Junius,  looking  over  her  shoulder,  took  the 
remark  to  himself,  and  responded : 

“z\nd  Penelope  can  decorate  our  log-cabin 
with  bulrushes.” 

“It  will  be  good  to  work  in  the  new,  clean 
earth,  out  in  the  sunshine  and  pure  air,"  the 
Doctor  said. 

“And  delightful  to  cook,  all  of  us  women  to- 
gether, like  sisters,”  Penelope  said,  wistfully, 

“and  no  dreadful  servants,  nor  artificial  rela- 
tions with  any  one.” 

“There  will  be  good  botanizing.” 

“And  geologizing.” 

“And  shooting  and  fishing.” 

“We  can  write  magazine  articles.” 

“And  books,  and  Penelope  shall  illustrate 
them.  Socrates  shall  work  out  his  system  of 
philosophy  in  peace,  and  the  Editor  shall  write 
novels,  and  Amabel  poetry.” 

“We  can  visit  the  haunts  of  men  for  days  or 
weeks  when  we  feel  inclined,  and  get  the  new 
books,  and  see  the  new  pictures,  and  so  on. 
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And  one  of  us,  on  horseback,  can  get  the  mail 
weekly.” 

At  last  they  sat  down,  one  by  one,  and  listen- 
ed to  the  Professor,  who  was  beginning  sys- 
tematically : 

“The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  decide  whom 
we  shall  ask  to  join  us,  and  then  to  appoint 
a committee  to  select  a site.  As  we  do  not  re- 
main near  a city,  but,  considering  perfect  isola- 
tion and  virgin  nature  essential  to  the  ideal 
life,  constitute  rather  a colony  than  a company 
like  that  of  IJrook  Farm,  it  is  probably  under- 
stood that  each  one  will  wish  to  add  to  our 
number  those  who  are  nearest  in  afleclion  to 
him.” 

“None  of  us  but  Isola  h.ave  .any  family  on  this 
side  of  the  continent,  e.\ccpt  for  Amabel's  little 
brothers  and  Honora’s  mother,”  Mrs.  Doctor 
answered. 

Isola  said  nothing,  but  Amabel  and  Honora 
spoke  together : 

“Of  course  my  babies  must  go.” 

“ Mother  will  be  very  glad  to  go.” 

"Now,”  said  the  Professor,  adding  the  four 
names  to  his  list,  “let  us  not  be  precipitate  in 
further  selections,  since  we  have  agreed  that 
the  membership  of  the  colony  is  the  most  vital 
point.  Would  it  not  be  well  to  ballot  on  nom- 
inations?” 

“Hut,”  said  Honor, a,  “one  of  us  might  black- 
ball some  one  whose  presence  was  essential  to 
the  enjoyment  of  another  of  us.” 

“In  that  case,”  said  Mrs.  Doctor,  with  pre- 
cision, “if  the  one  who  wishes  the  member 
wishes  him  so  much  as  to  be  unhappy  without 
him,  and  the  one  who  objects  would  not  be 
made  unhappy  by  his  presence,  the  objector 
should  yield,  and  vice  versA." 

The  Doctor  laughed,  and  put  his  arm  around 
his  wife. 

“That  is,  we  need  shades  between  blackball 
and  whitcball." 

“Well,”  said  Junius,  “if  weTe  going  to  do  it 
up  so  brown,  Amabel  and  1 will  get  a lot  of 
marbles,  assorted  shades,  to  e,\press  a whole 
assortment  of  likes  and  dislikes,  and  we  can 
ballot  with  them  next  time  we  get  together.” 

“It  sounds  ridiculous,”  Penelope  said,  while 
the  others  laughed,  “but  we  arc  all  agreed  th.at 
everything  depends  on  a perfectly  congenial 
membership.  We  don’t  want  to  take  in  any  one 
who  will  make  any  one  else  uncomfortable,  nor 
le.ave  out  any  one  whose  absence  will  be  felt  as 
a loss.” 

“V'ery  well,”  the  Professor  answered,  “we 
will  ballot  according  to  Junius’s  suggestion.” 

It  was  morning  when  they  met  a few  days 
later — a sunny  Oakland  morning,  when  even 


the  cypresses  and  blue-gums  do  their  best  to 
look  happy.  Nine  of  the  party  sat,  with  a fine 
disregard  of  passers-by,  on  the  Doctor’s  front 
steps,  waiting  for  Junius  and  Amabel.  There 
were  brown  birds  twittering  in  the  cherry  and 
acacia  trees  of  the  garden ; the  two  diagonal 
paths  that  converged  from  the  front  corners  of 
the  Doctors  quarter-block,  and  met  in  a curve 
before  the  steps,  were  bordered  with  tall  pink, 
and  crimson,  and  yellow  roses,  .and  an  enormous 
group  of  shining  white  lilies  stood  opposite  the 
steps,  and  filled  the  air  with  sweetness.  Pres- 
ently Junius  drove  up,  and  while  he  tied  his 
horse,  Am.abel  came  down  the  walk,  looking 
like  a combination  of  rose  and  lily  herself. 
The  Lawyer  sprang  up,  and  met  her  half  way 
to  the  steps. 

“Here  they  are,”  she  said,  enjoying  her  of- 
fice ; and  she  sat  down  on  the  lowest  step  and 
poured  the  marbles  from  a bag  into  her  lap. 
“These  are  bright  red — that  mc.ans  a burning 
desire  to  have  the  candidate  with  us.  You 
must  vote  that  when  you  want  us  to  know  that 
you  can't  be  happy  w-ithout  him.  And  these 
white  ones  mean  that  you  would  like  very  well 
to  h.ave  him,  and  have  no  objections.  And 
here  are  some  gray  ones — they  mean  that  you'd 
rather  he  wouldn’t  come;  by  that,  if  anybody 
else  wants  him  very  much  (and  votes  red,  you 
know),  you  withdraw  your  objections.  .And 
then  these  black  ones  me.an  that  you  can’t  bear 
to  h.ave  him  with  us.  Junius  tried  to  m.ake  me 
get  ever  so  many  more.  He  said  four  colors 
couldn’t  express  all  the  shades  of  feeling.  But 
four  express  all  we  want  them  to.” 

“Then  a black  ball  overrules  a white  one,  and 
a red  one  overrules  a gray,”  the  Lawyer  said, 
smiling  into  her  eyes.  “But  what  if  black  and 
red  meet — Greek  to  Greek?” 

“Oh,  it  won’t  Inappen,”  the  Doctor  said.  “It 
would  be  a very  unlikely  chance.  Our  tastes  in 
people  agree  pretty  well.  Gray  and  white  are 
more  likely  to  join  battle,  but  we  can  arbitrate 
between  those  mild  enemies,  especially  as  we 
are  behind  the  candidates’  backs.” 

“Unless  we  should  ballot  on  ourselves,  to 
make  sure  that  the  present  party  is  satisfactory 
to  all  its  members,”  the  Editor  said,  drearily. 

“Oh,  of  course  we  all  want  each  other  to 
go,”  cried  Amabel,  with  charming  fervor. 

The  Professor  looked  thoughtful. 

“It  might  be  well.  In  case  there  should  he 
any  inharmonious  feeling  among  us,  it  would 
I be  well  to  know,  and  possibly  to  rectify  it.  At 
.all  events,  it  would  look  better,  as  a matter  of 
form,  to  be  able  to  say  to  those  who  join  us 
later  that  all  have  been  balloted  on  in  the  same 
manner.  Suppose  we  begin  our  ballot  with  the 
eleven  present.” 
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The  Doctor  brought  a cigar- box,  and  fitted 
an  immense  paper  funnel  into  a hole  in  the  lid, 
“to  make  the  ballot  secret,”  he  said. 

“Who  comes  first  on  your  list,  Professor? 
Yourself?  Oh,  begin  with  some  one  else.  Ju- 
nius and  Amabel  next." 

“Oh,  don’t  vote  on  us  first,”  cried  Amabel, 
suddenly  bashful. 

“The  Lawyer  comes  next,”  said  the  Editor, 
with  an  abruptness  that  made  his  voice  sound 
unnatural. 

“The  Lawyer  it  is,  then.” 

One  by  one,  with  much  merriment  and  much 
pretense  of  secrecy,  they  put  their  hands  inside 
the  funnel,  and  let  the  hidden  marble  drop. 
Only  the  Editor  dropped  his  .as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible, without  looking  at  any  one,  and  sat  down 
again,  behind  them  all. 

They  crowded  together  eagerly,  to  see  the 
lid  raised,  and  there  was  a good  deal  of  laugh- 
ing and  joking  among  them.  Suddenly  there 
was  silence,  and  they  looked  at  each  other  in 
dismay.  Several  gray  balls  and  a black  one 
lay  among  the  white  ones  in  the  box. 

The  Lawyer’s  handsome  face  blackened  with 
a look  that  made  Amabel  shrink,  as  he  reached 
for  his  hat;  but  as  he  met  her  eye,  his  expres- 
sion changed,  and  he  sat  down  silently. 

The  balloting  went  on  in  silence  and  excite- 
ment after  that,  and  in  a sort  of  dismay,  that 
grew  deeper  after  every  ballot.  When  the  last 
one  had  been  taken,  they  all  stood  and  looked 
at  each  other  in  silence. 

Not  one  of  the  eleven,  except  Amabel,  had 
escaped  black  or  gray  balls  I 

They  stood  dismayed,  seeing  their  air-castle 
falling  about  them.  They  all  saw  the  full  sig- 
nificance of  it.  If  they,  so  well  known  to  each 
other,  so  congenial  in  tastes,  so  agreeable  to 
each  other  as  acquaintances,  could  not  be  con- 
tent in  closer  rel.ations,  who  could?  Curiously 
enough,  though  each  one  had  been  aware  of  his 
own  private  dislikes,  they  were  amared  at  the 
aggregate  result.  They  had  not  dreamed  that 
others  had  similar  private  dislikes.  The  Doc- 
tor was  the  first  to  speak. 

“Such  is  life,”  he  said,  with  a weary  laugh, 
gathering  the  marbles  into  their  bag.  “We 
have  been  playing  with  marbles  again,  like  any 
other  babies.” 

Then  Penelope  picked  up  her  hat  from  the 
step. 

“Good-day,”  she  said,  putting  it  on. 

She  walked  down  the  path,  between  the  roses, 
looking  older  than  ever  (she  had  been  looking 
young  again,  these  hast  few  days).  And  all  the 
way  down  the  street  to  her  boarding-house,  and 
all  day,  at  her  tiresome  work,  the  thought  of 
that  one  unfailing  last  resource,  that  she  did 


not  dare  to  speak  of  for  fear  of  disgusting  peo- 
ple, was  more  closely  present  with  her  than  it 
had  ever  been. 

The  rest,  following  her  example,  dispersed 
silently  and  coldly.  They  never  mentioned 
Brook  Farm  again.  Indeed,  they  did  not  meet 
as  much,  nor  as  cordially  as  before.  There  was 
an  uncomfortable  consciousness  among  them. 

No  one  dared  to  ask  another  what  his  ballot 
had  been,  nor  even  to  s.ay : “I  voted  white  for 
you,”  lest  an  evasive  answer  should  show  that 
a frank,  “So  did  1 for  you,”  was  impossible. 

Only  the  Lawyer,  a few  days  later,  had  the 
courage  to  say : 

“ You  voted  white  for  every  one,  1 suppose, 
Amabel?” 

“Except  red  for  my  brother,"  she  said;  and 
he  answered : 

“But  I voted  red  for  you.” 

The  rest  remained  always  in  a somewh.at  dis- 
tant and  embarrassed  state  of  feeling  toward 
each  other.  They  came  in  time  to  think  of  the 
whole  affair  with  mortification,  as  though  they 
had  been  guilty  of  a very  wild  and  childish 
freak. 

That  is  about  all  there  is  to  tell,  for  the  rest 
was  only  what  necessarily  had  to  follow.  The 
Doctor  died,  as  every  one  knew  he  would ; and 
his  wife,  utterly  crushed  in  health  and  spirits, 
and  sunken  into  settled  mehancholy,  will  not 
long  survive  him.  Penelope  still  wavers  be- 
tween the  idea  of  suicide  and  that  of  adopting 
a b.aby.  The  baby  would  be  pleasanter  in  some 
respects,  but  she  is  a strong  believer  in  heredi- 
ty, and  cannot  quite  make  up  her  mind  to  take 
the  risk;  besides,  she  has  grown  too  old-maid- 
ish to  like  the  trouble  of  a child.  Isola,  willing 
to  go  anywhere  away  from  her  home,  is  teach- 
ing school  in  Modoc  County.  Honora  has 
broken  down  in  health,  completely  worn  out 
with  teaching,  and  she  and  her  mother,  both  in- 
valids without  means,  are  at  their  wit's  end  to 
live.  Of  course  Amabel  married  the  Lawyer; 
he  is  most  tenderly  devoted  to  her,  and  she 
makes  him  very  happy;  and  if  he,  perhaps, 
lives  more  for  his  enjoyment  of  her  than  for 
hers  of  him,  why,  it  does  no  harm,  for  she  is 
entirely  satisfied  with  him,  and  never  questions 
whether  another  might  have  revealed  to  her 
deeper  depths  of  happiness  in  married  life,  and 
a more  profoundly  satisfactory  love.  If  his 
moral  fervor  and  loftiness  falls  in  any  w.-iy  short 
of  Jiers,  she  docs  not  sus))cct  it,  for  he  makes  a 
conscience  of  her,  so  far  as  his  intercourse  w ith 
her  is  concerned  ; and  he  exerts  himself,  for  her 
sake,  to  succeed  brilliantly  in  his  profession. 
Junius  has  sold  the  farm,  and  studies  law  with 
him;  and  the  children  live  with  them,  which 
Amabel  considers  very  generous  on  her  hus- 
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band’s  part.  The  Editor  left  the  State  as  soon 
as  the  engagement  was  announced,  and  has 
now  a position  as  newspaper  correspondent  in 
dangerous  places,  such  as  Central  Africa,  Af- 
ghanistan, or  Dulcigno.  As  for  the  Professor, 


he  is  a little  older;  and  Socrates,  in  the  inter- 
vals of  “pot-boiling”  work,  pursues  indefatiga- 
bly  the  fundamental  verities,  and  enjoys  life 
pretty  well,  on  the  whole. 

.Milicext  W.  Shinn. 


THOREAU  IN  BOOKS 

The  fame  that  ripens  after  one  is  gone  is  bet- 
ter than  that  which  runs  with  his  life — is  more 
permanent,  because  it  is  sifted  of  all  caprice. 
There  is  a better  perspective  than  when  the 
personality  of  the  individual  was  so  much  in 
the  foreground.  Shakspere,  Milton, and  ISacon 
have  a grander  presence  in  the  world,  a more 
potent  influtnee  now  than  when  they  were  in 
the  ranks  of  the  living.  The  Egyptians  tried 
their  great  men  after  death,  to  find  whether 
they  were  worthy  of  the  highest  honors  of  sepul- 
ture. In  a critical  age  like  this,  crucial  tests 
are  applied  by  the  many  rather  than  the  few. 
And  in  no  age  of  the  world  hath  there  been  a 
more  discerning  judgment  touching  what  is 
worthy  of  eternal  remembrance  than  now.  If 
one  speaks  to  the  multitude  it  may  be  for  the 
day ; at  best,  only  a few  will  remember  so  much 
as  an  outline  of  his  thought.  A few  more  will 
remember  that  they  were  wrought  to  a pitch  of 
enthusiasm,  but  by  what  magic  they  cannot 
now  tell.  And  so  many  an  orator  lives  only  in 
tradition,  which  becomes  fainter  everj’  year. 
As  the  years  go  by,  and  personal  recollections 
are  lost,  there  is  a bolder  questioning.  Why 
was  this  man  so  obtrusively  in  the  foreground 
of  human  vision?  What  did  he  do?  Where  is 
the  fine  gold  of  his  life  hidden? 

There  have  been  painters  who  lived  in  gar- 
rets,and  yet  painted  for  immortality.  When  they 
were  gone,  every  canvas  on  which  they  had  laid 
a color  became  infinitely  precious.  There  is  a 
resurrection  to  life  which  follows  hard  on  death. 
It  is  necessary  that  some  should  not  wait  for 
the  verdict.  If  it  be  a favorable  one,  it  is 
enough  perhaps  that  they  hear  it  announced 
in  the  next  world;  though  it  does  not  mitigate 
the  pinch  of  poverty  in  this,  nor  help  one’s  credit 
with  the  banker.  Turner  died  with  a studio 
full  of  paintings,  and  hardly  more  than  a local 
fame.  It  was  Ruskin  who  anointed  the  eyes 
of  his  countrymen  until  they  finally  beheld  in 
his  works  the  master,  than  whom  there  hath 
been  none  greater  in  modem  times.  His  crud- 
est sketches  and  drawings  were  eagerly  sought. 
Gold  was  not  so  precious  as  some  scrap  on  which 


AND  IN  THE  WOODS. 

had  been  traced  the  scant  lines  of  this  man  of 
genius.  When  Hawthorne  died  his  fame  was 
secure.  It  had  been  well  enough  assured 
while  living.  Hut  the  diaries  and  note* books 
of  this  man,  who  once  had  such  a small  read- 
ing constituency,  are  eagerly  sought  and  read. 
Of  the  two  volumes  which  Thoreau  published 
before  his  death,  neither  brought  him  fame  nor 
money.  We  shall  hear  presently  what  he  has 
to  say  of  his  authorship  and  its  fruits.  It  is 
possible  he  had  some  presentiment  of  his  post- 
humous fame.  He  had  been  long  reading  in 
the  open  book  of  Nature.  He  read  where  other 
men  saw  nothing  but  inexplicable  mystery.  To 
him  it  did  not  seem  long  that  the  acorn  became 
an  oak,  with  repose  and  majesty,  in  a thousand 
years,  so  that  it  was  an  oak  at  last:  He  had  a 

kind  of  Hrahminical  wisdom,  which  bred  in  him 
great  patience  and  calmness  of  soul.  He  lived 
and  wrought  as  one  might  who  expected  to  look 
upon  his  work  a thousand  years  hence.  Yet  he 
had  no  overwhelming  sense  of  amission.  Find- 
ing himself  in  the  world,  he  chose  to  look  sharp- 
ly into  it,  and  find  out  if  possible  if  there  might 
not  be  some  revelation,  something  which  he 
could  interpret  to  his  own  soul,  and  one  day  in- 
terpret to  others.  And  what  prefatory  inier- 
j pretation  can  be  more  healthy  than  this? 

I “Ntan's  an  has  wisely  imlialed  those  forms  in  which 
I all  matter  is  most  inclined  to  run,  as  foliage  and  fruit. 

' A hammock  s^^ung  in  a grove  assumes  the  rxact  form 
; of  a canoe  in  the  water — broader  or  narrower,  and 
I higher  or  lower  at  the  ends,  as  more  or  fewer  {XTsons 
; .'xro  in  it : and  it  rolls  in  the  air  with  the  motions  of 
i the  body  like  a canoe  in  the  water.  Our  .an  leaves 
its  shavings  and  its  dust  al>out;  her  art  exhibits  it- 
self even  in  the  sh.ivings  and  dust  which  we  make. 
She  has  |>crfectcd  her-vclf  by  an  eternity  of  praetk-e. 
'Ihe  world  is  well  kept ; no  rubbish  acarumulati'S ; the 
morning  air  is  clo.xr  even  at  this  d.ty,  .and  no  dust  h.is 
settled  on  the  grass.  Behold  how  the  evening  now 
steals  over  the  fields,  the  shadows  of  the  trees  creep- 
ing farther  and  farther  into  the  meadow,  and  ere  long 
trie  stars  will  come  to  bathe  in  these  retired  waters. 
Her  undert.akings  are  secure,  and  never  fail,  if  I were 
awakened  from  a deep  sleep  I should  know  which  side 
of  the  meridian  the  sun  might  lie  by  the  asjHrct  of  nat- 
im:,  and  by  the  chirp  of  the  crickets ; and  yet  no  paint- 
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«*r  can  paint  this  rliffcn-nce.  Th«*  landscape  contains  a 
thousand  dials  which  indicate  the  natural  divisions  of 
time:  the  shadows  of  a thousand  stiles  point  to  the  hour." 

There  was  this  strikinjj  difference  between 
Hawthorne  and  Phorcau.  The  former  had  such 


a morbid  spiritual  nature  that  a critic  has  aptly 
termed  it  a miasmatic  conscience.  There  is  a 
night  side  of  moral,  as  there  is  of  physical  nat* 
lire.  It  is  not  good  to  look  upon  either  too 
long.  If  one  were  never  to  see  humanity  except 
in  prisons  and  hospitals,  with  the  ghostly  shad- 
ows of  it  at  midnight  flitting  in  and  out,  he 
might  give  all  this  a terrible  sharpness  of  defi- 
nition as  an  expert.  And  so  while  Hawthorne 
dealt  largely  with  an  unhealthy  moral  anatomy, 
^‘lu)reau  dealt  with  the  healthy  naturalism  of 
woods,  mountains,  lakes,  and  rivers.  Pie  was  a 
pnet  without  measure  or  rhythm,  a naturalist 
without  a single  dogma  of  science.  He  sought 
in  the  forest  a higlicr  companionship  than  could 
ordinarily  be  found  among  men.  He  was  not 
averse  to  society,  only  he  wanted  the  best.  This 
high  eclecticism  has  led  to  many  misjudgments. 
He  has  been  set  down  as  a misanthrope,  a re- 
cluse, as  one  fleeing  to  the  wilderness  to  escape 
the  temptations  and  burdens  of  society — an 
ascetic  from  choice  and  a hermit  from  the  mere 


! 

I 


love  of  solitude — whereas,  none  of  these  as- 
sumptions were  really  true  in  whole  or  in  part. 
At  the  recent  term  of  the  School  of  Philoso- 


phy at  Concord,  among  the  more  miscellaneous  | 
readings  and  conversations  was  one  given  by  j 
Professor  lUakc,  from  the  unpublished  manu-  | 
scripts  of  Thoreau.  A synopsis  of  the  estimate  i 
there  made  might  well  be  set  over  against  that  ! 
which  Lowell  made  in  an  hour  when  a clearer  I 


critical  discernment  had  left  him : j 

"It  ap|>car5  lh.\l  Ihc  current  notion  of  Thoreau  is  j 


about  as  distorted  as  could  be  pos!>il>ie.  He  was  the  ! 
kindest  of  men.  with  an  acute  sense  of  the  rights  of  i 


others,  and  in  all  social  relations  was  guided  by  a fine  I 
instinct  of  courtesy.  This  often  would  compel  acqui-  j 
cscence  in  opinion  or  action  that  jarred  with  his  convic- 
tions, and  being  a man  who,  al>ove  all  things,  lived 
by  his  convictions,  he  was  driven  to  avoid  whatever  might 
thus  comprotrtisc  himself  with  himself.  No  one  could 
more  highly  or  choicely  value  human  intercourse,  but  a 
ceri.iin  mor.il  exclusiveness  narrowed  him  to  a limited 
circle  of  friendship.  He  often  refused  to  see  people  be- 
cause he  could  not  honestly  talk  to  them.  Without  van- 
ity, he  had  a large  pride  and  an  equal  obstinacy  ; but  the 
pride,  it  is  told,  of  the  kind  which  always  m.irks 
strict  moral  tidelity  to  self,  and  the  obstinacy  simply  ex- 
pressed intelligent  conviction  tenaciously  held.  Perhaps, 
on  the  whole,  i horeau  lacked  llexibility.  There  w’as  in 
his  mental,  as  in  his  physical  build,  something  angular, 
and  this  came  prominently  forth  on  occasions.  For  he 
had  more  than  the  courage  of  his  opinion,  as  is  cem- 
monly  said  of  strong-willed  men.  His  opinion  was  him- 
self. • • • There  w'as  just  one  thing  ’I  horcau 

would  not  do.  and  to  understand  this  is,  prolxibly,  to 


understand  his  life.  He  wouM  not  compromi-r  individ- 
ual virtue.  'Phe  n<»tion  ol  anytliing  short  of  the  bnesl 
integrilv  ga\e  life  a bad  <Mlnr,  an>l  he  would  not  have  it. 

His  sensitiveness  was  as  great  here  .is  wjih  most  men  in 
the  matter  of  honor  anci  ctiwardice.  .ind  tlie  tine  edge  of 
his  character  did  not  blunt  uniler  iht-  we.ir  «>f  ciuiim- 
stances.  a.s  most  commonlv  happens  in  ihe  world.  The 
story  of  the  journals,  as  read  her**  in  Concord,  with  the 
story  of  his  life  by  thr*M’  who  long  knew  him,  all  fvnnt 
very  clearly  to  one  soltilion  of  I hore.urs  atlilinle  lo%\ard 
organized  .sticiety  : it  was  neither  ict>iujcl.i>iic  nor  whim- 
sical. but  simply  cx]>ressed  private  incommi-nsurabiliiy 
with  the  average  taste  in  ethics  ami  character." 

And  SO  this  man  went  back  lo  ibe  simplicity 
and  truthfulness  of  nature.  It  was  e*<‘^ential  that 
he  should  stand  well  in  the  rouit  of  h's  own 
conscience.  There  liavc  been  pure  and  holy 
men  in  cloisters  and  cmuenls,  and  there  have 
been  such  in  the  cloisters  of  the  woods.  .Some 
there  are  who  obtain  a beatific  state,  fighting 
fare  to  fare  with  the  foe.  'They  blaze  their  way 
to  heaven  by  the  scars  inflicted  on  themselves 
and  humanity,  as  a sturdy  pioneer  blazes  a trail 
through  the  forest.  Itisa  flesh  and-blotHl  ton- 
flict.  These  men  of  brawn  make  good  mariyrs. 

John  Hrown  argued  with  a rifle  in  Kansas.  He 
proposed  to  strike  the  feiters>  oft'  four  millions 
of  slaves  with  a lot  of  antiquated  pikes  and 
rusty  muskets.  He  blazed  his  way.  using  just 
the  kind  of  force  which  was  used  a few  years 
later  with  more  success.  He  was  the  most  fit- 
ting martyr  of  his  limes.  Thoreau  was  the  first 
to  greet  him  as  such.  He  wonhl  have  arrepted 
the  same  fate  gladly,  if  that  had  appeaierl  to 
him  a duty.  He  had  the  firmness  of  moral 
fiber  which  would  not  allow  him  to  reiieai  from 
a ptisition  where  his  consciem  e had  led  him; 
and  so,  having  refused  to  pay  taxes  on  one  o<  ca- 
sion,  because  he  would  not  pay  iribu'e  to  a 
slave-holding  power,  lie  went  to  jail.  'I'here  he 
writes:  “1  saw  that  if  iheic  was  a wall  t»f  stone 
between  me  and  my  townsmen,  ilieic  was  a still 
more  difficult  one  to  climl>  or  break  hefoie  they 
could  get  to  be  as  free  as  I was.” 

Let  it  be  set  to  the  account  of  |)cisonaI  sacri- 
fice that  he  was  a celibate,  not  frmn  choice;  but 
it  coming  to  his  knowledge  one  day  that  the 
love  of  his  brother  had  taken  the  same  diieriion 
as  his  own,  he  silently  retreated,  sealing  up  his 
own  affection  so  that  no  secret  choice  of  his 
should  ever  cast  a shadow  on  another.  He 
would  not  accept  gifts  nor  live  on  the  bounty  of 
his  relatives.  He  paid  his  way  with  sciupulous 
exactness,  but  he  took  good  care  to  see  that  the 
cost  of  living  should  l>e  reduced  to  the  lowest 
farthing.  “1  am  convinced,”  says  he,  “that  to 
maintain  oneself  on  this  earth  is  not  a hard- 
ship, but  a pastime,  if  he  will  live  simply  and 
wisely,  as  the  pursuits  of  simpler  nations  are 
still  the  sports  of  the  more  artificial.” 
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Our  modem  civilization  runs  lari^cly  to  sumpt- 
uous dishes  and  costly  raiment.  It  sets  up  con- 
ventional standards  of  livinj;^,  many  of  which 
are  absurd.  It  makes  life  an  expensive  busi- 
ness, reducing  the  problem  to  bread  and  butler, 
laces,  ruffles,  and  much  fragile  crocker)*.  There 
is  a freshness  in  the  philosophy,  even  if  it  be 
old,  which  teaches  h(»w  little  is  necessary  to 
meet  the  real  wants  of  life.  There  are  some 
truths  which  have  been  so  long  buried  that  if 
once  exhumed,  they  seem  altogether  new  to  the 
world.  One  must  have  the  courage  of  strong 
and  high  conviction  to  be  free  anywhere.  Tho- 
reau  chose  his  freedom  not  from  selfish  or  ascetic 
considerations,  but  because  he  sought  a nobler 
exaltation.  If  any  wanted  his  companionship 
they  must  go  where  he  went.  “Of  course,”  he 
writes,  “you  will  be  glad  of  all  the  society  you 
can  get  to  go  up  with.  It  is  either  the  tribune 
on  the  plain,  a sermon  on  the  mount,  or  a very 
private  ecstasy  still  higher  up.  Use  all  the 
society  that  will  abet  you.”  It  is  not  at  all 
strange  that  one  with  such  an  ideal  should  find 
the  best,  and  be  at  his  best,  by  going  apart 
somewhat  from  the  world.  If  he  find  his  best 
society  in  brooks,  in  mountains,  rocks,  rivers, 
forests,  and  birds,  why  should  we  quarrel  with 
him?  And  if  one  attains  to  a noble  simplic- 
ity and  elevation  of  life  in  that  way,  hath  he 
not  for  the  time  chosen  wisely?  Therefore  the 
poet -naturalist  went  to  the  woods,  and,  in  a 
sense,  discovered  a new  world,  so  near  to  him, 
so  remote  to  all  not  of  his  following ! There  is  a 
hint  of  the  future  direction  of  his  thought  in  this 
utterance,  made  long  before  he  went  to  live  on 
the  margin  of  Walden  Pond : 

“The  wilderness  is  near,  as  well  as  dear,  to  every 
man.  Kven  the  oldest  villages  arc  indebted  to  the  bor- 
der of  wild  wood  which  surrounds  them  more  than  to  the 
gardens  of  men.  Tlicre  is  something  indescribably  in- 
spiriting and  beautiful  in  the  forest  skirting,  and  occa- 
sionally jutting  into,  the  midst  of  new  towns,  which,  like 
the  sand-heaps  of  fresh  fox-burrows,  have  sprung  up  in 
their  midst.  The  very  uprightness  of  the  pines  and  ma- 
ples asserts  the  ancient  rectitude  and  vigor  of  nature. 
Our  lives  need  the  relief  of  such  a background,  where 
the  pine  flourishes  and  the  jay  still  screams.  “ 

We  know  in  what  spirit  Thoreau  went  to  the 
woods  by  such  expressions  as  these : 

*’^fen  nowhere,  cast  nor  w'csl.  live  yet  a natural  life, 
round  which  the  vine  clings,  and  which  the  elm  willing- 
ly shadows.  Man  w'otild  desecrate  it  by  his  touch,  and 
so  the  be.iuty  of  the  world  remains  veiled  to  him.  He 
needs  not  only  to  l>e  spiritu.alized,  but  naturalized,  on 
the  soil  of  earth.  Who  sh.ill  conceive  what  kind  of  a 
roof  the  heavens  might  extend  over  hitn,  what  sejisons 
minister  to  him.  and  what  employment  dignify  his  life? 
Only  the  conv.alcscenl  raise  the  veil  of  nature.  An  im- 
mortality in  his  life  would  confer  immortality  on  his 
abode.  The  winds  should  be  his  breath,  the  seasons 


his  mtXMis,  and  heshonlrl  impart  of  his  serenity  to  Nature 
herself.  Such  as  we  know  him.  he  is  cpIieimTal.  like 
the  scenery  winch  surrounds  him,  and  does  not  aspire 
to  an  enditring  existence.  When  we  come  down  into 
the  distant  tillage,  visible  from  the  mountain -top.  the 
nobler  inhabit.ants  with  whom  wc  peopled  it  have  de- 
parted, and  left  only  vermin  in  its  desolate  streets. 

“ Wc  need  pray  for  no  higher  heaven  than  the  pure 
senses  can  furnish,  a purely  seusuot/s  life.  Our  present 
senses  are  but  the  rudiments  of  what  they  are  destined 
to  become.  We  are  comparatively  deaf,  dumb,  and 
blind,  and  without  smell,  or  taste,  or  feeling.  Every 
generation  makes  the  discovery  that  its  divine  vigor  h.as 
Ijeen  dissipated,  and  each  sense  and  faculty  misapplied 
and  dcljauched.  The  ears  were  not  made  for  such  triv- 
ial uses  as  men  are  wont  to  sujijw.e.  but  to  he.ir  ccles- 
ti.al  sounds.  Tlic  eyes  were  not  made  for  such  grovel- 
ing uses  as  they  arc  now-  put  to  and  worn  out  by.  but 
to  behold  bciiuly  now  invisible.  May  w e not  see  God  ? 
Arc  we  to  l>c  put  off  and  amused  in  this  life,  as  it  were, 
with  a n>ore  allegory?  Is  not  Nature  rightly  read,  tliat 
of  which  she  is  commonly  taken  to  the  symbol,  mere- 
ly? When  the  common  man  looks  into  the  sky,  which 
he  has  not  so  much  profaned,  he  thinks  it  less  gross 
than  the  earth,  and  with  reverence  speaks  of  the  ‘heav- 
ens,* but  the  seer  will  in  the  same  sense  speak  of  the 
' e.irths,' and  his  Father  who  is  in  them.  What  is  it, 
then,  to  educate  but  to  develop  these  divine  germs  called 
the  senses? — for  individu-tls  and  .States  to  deal  magnan- 
imoudy  with  the  rising  generation,  Uuding  it  not  into 
tempution  — not  teach  the  eye  to  squint  nor  attune  the 
ear  to  profanity? ” 

Uisappoinicd  men  have  sometimes  fled  to  the 
woods  because  the  world  had  got  the  better  of 
them.  But  Thoreau  went  there  for  greater 
sweetness  of  life.  He  would  get  the  better  of 
the  world  by  some  years  of  non-conformity.  H e 
was  only  twenty-eight  years  old  w hen  he  began 
his  experiment  at  Walden.  It  lasted  two  years. 
In  this  voluntary  isolation,  it  is  doubtful  if  any 
other  years  of  his  life  were  more  fruitful.  The 
Brook  Farm  experiment  was  tried  about  the 
same  time.  The  aim  was  not  dissimilar — free- 
dom from  many  petty  burdens,  self-improve- 
ment, elevation  of  life,  plain  living,  and  high 
thinking.  A majority  of  the  Brook  Farm  phal- 
anx were  knowm  to  Thoreau.  Hawthorne,  his 
friend,  was  there  for  a time.  The  former 
might  have  had  a pardonable  pride  in  the  con- 
sciousness that  his  experiment  was  the  more 
successful.  There  was  no  bankruptcy.  He 
had  lived  for  a few  shillings  a week  in  a cabin 
made  with  his  own  hands,  had  planted  and  cul- 
tivated a garden,  cooked  his  own  food,  had 
been  thoroughly  master  of  times  and  oppor- 
tunities. Hawthorne  found  occasion  to  write 
an  ideal  story,  founded  on  supposed  incidents 
at  Brook  Farm.  Thoreau  wrote  a thoroughly 
realistic  account  of  his  life  at  Walden.  The 
poet-naturalist  did  not  go  to  the  woods  to  write 
fiction.  He  would  tell  what  he  knew,  and  noth- 
ing more.  He  could  no  more  garnish  it  with  a 
tale  than  could  John  Muir  his  account  of  the 
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glaciers  of  Alaska.  The  same  transparent  j 
sincerity,  simplicity  of  life,  honesty  of  st.ate- 
ment,an(l  sharpness  of  insight  distingaish  both. 
As  a mere  matter  of  living,  aside  from  the  op- 
portunities of  study  and  observation,  there  was 
not  much  in  the  Walden  experiment.  Many  a 
pioneer  miner  in  this  State  h.as  lived  as  frugal- 
ly, and  .accepted  ten -fold  more  of  privation.  ] 
The  n.atiir.alist  was  a prince  in  his  cabin.  The  , 
miner  w.as  not.  The  thou,sand  sni.all  p.articu-  1 
bars  which  Thoreau  records  have  the  spirit  and  | 
freshness  of  a child-n.aturc.  They  are  a part  of  ■ 
his  discoveries.  When  the  naturalist  enters  his  | 
world  of  observation  nothing  is  trifling  or  un-  | 
important.  John  Muir  devotes  a paper  to  the  | 
description  of  that  lonely  bird,  the  water-ousel, 
whose  habitat  is  about  the  foaming  cataracts,  j 
far  up  the  mountains.  Thoreau  knew  the  cry 
of  the  loon  better  than  the  voices  of  men.  Not 
a bird  twittered  in  the  forest  that  he  did  not 
know  its  name,  its  time  of  nesting,  and  how  its 
callow  brood  were  fed.  Squirrels  came  at  his 
call ; even  the  foxes  came  with  stealthy  tread  to 
the  door  of  his  cabin.  The  partridge  beat  his 
tattoo  on  the  dry  log  hard  by,  and  the  whippoor- 
will furnished  his  vesper  hymn.  The  whir  of 
the  night-hawk  was  to  him  a famili.ir  and  grate- 
ful salutation.  He  could  determine  the  four 
points  of  the  compass  by  scrutinizing  the  bark 
of  a tree,  and  he  knew  the  time  of  night  by 
looking  up  at  the  stars.  His  sense  of  smell 
was  so  acute  that  he  could  in  that  way  recog- 
nize the  approach  of  persons  to  his  cabin ; and 
his  hearing  was  more  acute  than  that  of  the 
most  cunning  Indian.  He  had  trained  his 
senses  to  see  God  in  the  reign  of  law  iibout  him. 
He  found  not  a dissonant  world,  but  one  of  or- 
der, of  revelation,  and  of  glory.  There  was  not 
a leaf,  a blade  of  grass,  nor  a wild  flower  that 
he  did  not  know  in  its  botanic.al  relation,  and 
did  not  recognize  as  having  some  ministry  for 
him.  The  world  was  palpitating  under  his 
feet  with  life,  and  the  fragrance  of  the  sweet- 
brier,  the  birch,  and  alder  was  purer  to  him 
than  the  incense  offered  in  .any  temple.  With 
what  grace  could  he  say  to  a friend,  “If  the  day 
and  the  night  are  such  that  you  greet  them  with 
joy,  and  life  emits  a fragrance  like  flowers  and 
sweet-scented  herbs,  is  more  elastic,  starry,  and 
immortal — that  is  your  success.” 

Whatever  of  sternness  there  was  in  his  nat- 
ure was  born  of  simplicity,  of  transparent  hon- 
esty. He  was  an  unconventional  man.  The 
richness  of  his  nature  did  not  come  from  over- 
much flesh  and  blood,  but  rather  from  an  climi- 
n.ation  of  .all  the  grossness  of  sense.  Christo- 
pher North,  Thackeray,  and  Dickens  could 
drain  a bowl  of  punch  or  sing  a humorous  song 
with  a rolling,  rollicking  exuber.ancc;  while 


Thoreau  would  have  reached  a better  exalta- 
tion by  drinking  spring  water  from  his  b.ark 
cup,  or  in  listening  to  the  song  of  a thrush  in 
the  thicket.  The  wild  grapes,  which  the  au- 
tumnal frost  h.as  flavored,  may  be  better  for  the 
poet  than  the  full  flagon  of  wine.  The  gross 
feeders  and  heavy  drinkers  m:iy  be  mellow  men, 
but  they  have  little  converse  with  the  gods. 
The  man  who  has  a high  iilcal  standard  of 
taste,  of  touch,  of  perception,  .and  of  interpreta- 
tion, will  always  have  something  of  remoteness 
about  him.  He  does  not  touch  humanity  at  all 
points,  nor  indeed  at  m.any,  because  the  pkane 
of  his  life  is  .above  theirs. 

There  was  also  in  Thoreau's  manner  of  life, 
for  a time,  a wholesome  satire  on  the  more  vul- 
gtir  uses  of  we.alth.  'I'he  rich  parvenu  de- 
lighted in  fast  living.  He  demanded  consider- 
ation not  for  what  he  was  in  himself,  but  for 
whtit  riches  he  had  gained  by  hook  or  by  crt‘ok. 
If  he  h.ad  kept  a pot-house  or  had  been  a soap- 
boiler, he  was  only  the  more  importunate  and 
the  more  imperious  in  his  demands  for  distin- 
guished consideration.  He  aspired  to  give  law 
to  society.  He  established  standards  of  living, 
of  dress,  of  domestic  expenditure.  He  delight- 
ed to  have  his  dwelling  described  as  a “palatial 
residence,”  and  the  attire  of  his  wife  at  promis- 
cuous jams,  minutely  described  in  the  flash  pa- 
pers of  the  day.  It  came  to  be  a proverb  that 
rich  men’s  sons  of  this  class  never  amounted  to 
anything.  The  exceptions  were  painfully  rare. 
The  young  cubs  differed  only  from  the  parent 
stock  in  that  they  h.ad  smaller  abilities  to  cre.'ite 
wealth,  and  greater  facilities  for  spending  it. 
They  lived  faster  than  their  fathers,  and  reach- 
ed the  goal  sooner.  Society  of  this  sort  has 
been  s.adly  in  need  of  a pungent  satirist  for  a 
long  time.  Since  the  issue  of  the  Botiphar  /‘a- 
pers  there  has  been  no  one  to  turn  these  vulg.ar 
phases  to  wholesome  public  account.  In  such 
a social  and  intellectual  atmosphere  as  that 
about  Concord,  society  of  this  sort  could  have 
no  admission.  It  could  have  none  in  many  of 
the  social  centers  of  New  England.  The  aris- 
tocracy of  intellect  and  scholarship  w.as  the  only 
legitimate  one  there.  If  it  had  some  blue  blood, 
it  was  gentle  and  considerate.  It  w.as  quick  to 
recognize  talent,  genius,  and  scholarship,  and 
was  constantly  making  recruits  from  the  bright- 
er young  men  and  women  of  the  day.  It  was  in 
vain  that  Dives  left  his  card  or  drove  his  four- 
in-hand  furiously  along  the  avenues.  There 
w.as  no  golden  key  whi<  h could  force  admission. 
Thoreau  went  in  as  one  of  the  elect.  He  met 
Emerson,  and  Channing,  and  zMcott,  and  all 
the  choice  spirits,  on  ground  which  was  com- 
mon to  him  as  well  as  to  them.  If  one  cannot 
live  on  the  rarified  atmosphere  ten  thousand 
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feet  up  the  mountain  side,  he  had  best  betake 
himself  to  the  valley.  Men  who  dwell  on  in- 
tellectual bights  live  apart.  So  did  Thoreau 
and  so  did  Hawthorne.  They  had  a small 
following,  but  it  was  select,  critical,  and  appre- 
ciative. It  is  larger  now.  Of  the  latter  it  is 
much  to  say  that,  as  a master  of  expression,  his 
rank  Is  at  the  head  of  all  American  authors. 
Of  Thoreau,  Higginson,  the  most  discriminating 
of  his  judges,  says  that  “he  wrote  the  only 
book  yet  written  in  America  that  bears  an  an- 
nual perusal.”  How  slowly  does  immortal- 
ity ripen  ! Thoreau  lived  to  see  only  two  vol- 
umes published,  his  II W/:  oh  the  Cotuord 
li'aidt’H.  These  brought  him  neither  fame  nor 
fortune  while  living.  Four  or  five  other  vol- 
umes were  subsequently  published,  including 
The  Maine  Woods^  A IfWh  in  CanadUy  and 
Cape  Cod.  Of  the  thousand  copies  of  his  H'eeh 
on  the  Concord  and  Merrimack  Hix>ers^  his  pub- 
lisher returned  him  seven  hundred  unsoldcopies. 
That  was  Thoreau's  introduction  to  authorship. 
Higginson  recently  copied  from  his  unpub- 
lished diary  the  following  comment  on  this  vent- 
ure. It  has  in  it  the  undisturbed  calmness  of  a 
philosopher,  and  the  tender,  self-revealing  spirit 
of  a child : 

"F'ora  year  or  two  past  Munroe  h.as  been  writing 
from  time  to  time  to  ask  what  dispo'.ition  should  be 
iu.ade  of  the  copies  of  A on  the  Concord  and  Mer- 

rimack Kivers  still  on  hand,  and  at  l.isi  suggesting  that 
he  had  use  for  the  room  they  occupied  in  his  cellar.  So 
I had  them  all  sent  to  me  here,  and  they  have  arrived 
to-day  by  express,  piling  the  man’s  wagon,  seven  hun- 
dred and  six  copies  out  of  an  edition  of  one  thousiiiid 
which  1 bought  of  Munroe  four  years  ago,  and  have  been 
ever  since  paying  for,  and  have  not  quite  paid  for  yet. 
The  wares  are  sent  to  me  at  last,  and  1 have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  examine  my  purchase.  TTiey  are  something 
more  substantial  than  fame,  as  my  back  knows,  which 
has  borne  them  up  two  flights  of  stairs  to  a place  simi- 
lar to  that  to  which  they  trace  their  origin.  Of  the  re- 
maining two  hundred  ninety  and  odd,  seventy-five  were 
given  away,  the  rest  sold.  I have  now  a library  of 
nciirly  nine  hundred  volumes,  over  seven  hundred  of 
which  I wrote  myself.  Is  it  not  well  that  the  author 
should  behold  the  fruits  ot  his  Ial>or?  My  works  are 
piled  up  in  my  chamlier  h.a]f  as  high  as  my  liciid,  my 
opera  omnia.  Tliis  is  authorship.  These  are  the  work.s 
of  my  brain.  * • * I Ciin  see  now  what  I write 

for,  and  the  result  of  my  lal»ors.  Nevertheless,  in  spite 
of  this  result,  silting  !»cside  the  inert  mass  of  my  works, 
I take  up  my  jien  to-night  to  record  what  thought  or  ex- 
|)ericnce  I may  have  had  with  as  much  s;itisfaction  as 
ever.  Indeed,  1 l>elleve  that  this  result  is  more  inspir- 
ing and  l>etter  than  if  a thousand  had  lx>ught  my  wares. 
It  affects  my  privacy  less,  and  leaves  me  freer." 

The  best  prose  pastoral,  and  the  best  volume 
of  out-door  philosophy,  which  has  yet  been  pro- 
duced by  any  American  author,  had  its  origin 
in  the  little  hut  by  the  margin  of  Walden  Fond. 


Tlioreau  declared  that  men  at  present  have  only 
rudimentary  eyes,  and  he  went  to  improve  his 
in  the  woods.  He  had  found  a place  where  he 
could  sit  and  stand  without  the  aid  of  a furni- 
ture warehouse.  He  thought  it  would  be  a 
good  thing  if  a sacrament  of  purification  were 
observed  every  few  years,  and  all  were  com- 
pelled to  bring  forth  their  rubbish  and  burn  it. 
He  thought  that  might  be  the  “outward  and 
visible  sign  of  an  inward  and  sfiiriiual  grace.” 
Ilui  the  thrifty  housewife  really  has  a domestic 
sacrament  once  or  twice  a year,  when  the  white- 
wash, scrubbing-brushes,  and  dusters  become 
the  instruments  of  purification.  It  is  a pity  that 
so  much  rubbish  survives.  Frobably  no  one 
ever  thought  more  meanly  of  himself  than  when 
he  saw  his  furniture,  rubbish,  and  impedimenta 
carted  through  the  streets  from  one  domicil  to 
another.  Had  heaven  frowned  upon  him,  that 
so  much  trumpery  and  wreckage  had  accumu- 
lated.^ The  symbolical  renewal  of  the  world  is 
by  tire.  The  general  conflagration  is  coming, 
and  there  is  a small  sect  which  figures  out  the 
day  and  the  hour.  There  are  good  reasons  for 
hoping  that  the  time  for  a grand  clearance  w ill 
not  be  extended.  Seeing  that  the  w'orld  is 
mortgaged  for  more  than  it  is  worth,  it  might 
be  a good  thing  if  fire,  in  somew'ay,  could  work 
a general  defeasance. 

Thoreau  said  that  at  Walden  he  lived  as  far 
off  as  many  a region  viewed  nightly  by  astron- 
omers. He  lived  in  what  he  Icnned  a new  and 
unprofaned  part  of  the  universe.  This  ideal 
remoteness  suited  him  only  for  a time;  but  it 
was  when  his  mind  was  most  fruitful.  His  iso- 
lation was  more  constructive  than  real.  He 
did  not  wholly  drop  association  with  his  kind, 
for  he  went  to  the  village  post-office  twice  a 
week,  and  could  never  quite  exclude  from  his 
hearing  the  gossip  of  the  town.  After  a hard 
day’s  work,  it  may  be  very  restful  to  blow  soap- 
bubbles  with  the  children.  After  reading  a chap- 
ter of  the  Vedas  in  his  cabin,  Thoreau  was  not 
averse  to  seeing  how  the  society-bubbles  were 
blown,  though  he  refused  to  furnish  wind  or 
take  his  turn  at  the  pipe.  It  was  no  part  of  his 
plan  to  drop  his  relations  with  society,  though 
he  took  good  care  that  it  should  not  impose 
any  of  its  arbitrary  customs  upon  him.  He 
only  changed  his  relations  for  a short  lime  to 
see  if  there  was  any  more  rational  and  whole- 
some way  of  living.  He  would  know  more  of 
dumb  and  inarticulate  nature ; and  to  know  this 
he  must  l>c  brought  into  closer  relation  with 
it.  He  had  little  relish  for  artificial  music,  but 
when  the  needles  of  the  pine  trembled  to  the 
vibrations  of  the  far-off  bell  he  was  glad  for  the 
revelation,  holding  that  the  wood-nymphs  made 
the  responses.  But  his  gentle  cynicism  got  the 
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belter  of  sentiment  when  he  thought  that  the 
music  of  some  young  people  who  had  come  to 
serenade  him,  was  akin  to  the  music  of  a cow. 
The  hooting  of  an  owl  he  thought  was  truly 
Johnsonian;  but  he  did  not  object  to  the  sere* 
nade.  He  maintained  that  the  (rank  of  the 
frog,  as  he  leaned  his  drooling  chin  upon  a leaf 
for  a napkin,  was  truly  aiderinanic. 

Thoreau  adopted  a maxim  of  Oriental  phi- 
losophy, “Renew  thyself  each  day;  do  it  again, 
and  again,  and  forever  again.”  lie  rose  early 
and  bathed  in  the  pond  as  a part  of  his  relig- 
ious exercises.  I5ut  that  was  no  more  than  the 
most  grasping  miser  of  San  Krancisco  did  who 
plunged,  every  morning,  winter  and  summer, 
into  the  salt  sea.  Refusing  to  pay  a shilling 
for  admission  to  the  cemetery  of  his  ancestors, 
he  attempted  to  scale  the  walls.  The  man  of 
ten  millions  saved  his  shilling,  hut  soon  after  it 
cost  another  shilling  or  more  to  carry  him  le- 
gitimately through  the  gates  of  that  ancient 
cemetery.  Hydropathic  religion  is  liable  to 
wash  out.  Certain  it  is  that  it  never  changed 
a mean  character  into  a noble  one.  What  a 
health -giving  spirit  there  is  in  this  declara- 
tion : 

“The  morning,  which  is  the  n^ost  memor.'^blc  season 
o(  the  day,  is  the  awakening  hour.  Then  there  is  least 
somnolence  in  us,  and  for  an  hour,  at  least,  some  part 
of  ns  awakes  which  slumbers  all  the  rest  of  the  day  and 
night.  Little  is  to  l>e  exj>ected  of  that  day,  if  it  can  be 
called  a day,  to  which  we  are  not  awakened  by  our 
Genius,  but  by  the  mechanical  nudgings  of  some  serv- 
itor— are  not  awakened  by  our  own  newly  acquired 
force  and  aspirations  from  within,  accompanied  by  the 
undulations  of  celestial  music  instead  of  factory  bells, 
and  a fragrance  filling  the  .air — to  a higher  life  than  we 
fell  asleep  from ; and  thus  the  darkness  bear  its  fruit, 
and  prove  itself  to  be  good  no  less  than  the  light.  That 
man  who  does  not  believe  that  each  day  contains  an 
earlier,  more  sacred,  and  auroral  hour  than  he  has  yet 
profaned,  has  despaired  of  life,  and  is  pursuing  a de- 
scending and  darkening  way.  .^fter  a partial  cessation 
<^f  his  sensuous  life,  the  soul  of  man.  or  its  organs,  rather, 
are  reinvigoniled  each  day.  and  his  genius  tries  again 
w hat  noble  life  it  can  make.  .All  memonible  events,  I 
should  say.  transpire  in  the  morning  lime  and  in  a morn- 
ing atmosphere.  The  Vedas  say  ' all  intelligences  awake 
in  the  morning.’  Poetry  and  art,  and  the  fairest  and 
most  memor.able  of  the  actions  of  men,  date  from  such 
an  hour.  All  poets  and  heroes,  like  Memnon.  are  the 
children  of  Aurora,  and  emit  their  music  at  sunrise.  To 
him  whose  elastic  and  vigorous  thought  keeps  pace  with 
the  siyi.  the  day  is  a per|)Clual  morning.  It  matters  not 
w hat  the  clock  says,  or  the  attitudes  and  labors  of  men. 
Morning  is  when  1 am  awake  and  there  is  a dawn  in  me. 
Moral  reform  is  the  effort  to  throw'  off  sleep.  Why  is  it 
that  men  give  so  poor  an  account  of  their  day,  if  they 
have  not  bc»'n  slumbering?  They  are  not  such  poor 
calculators.  If  they  had  not  been  overcome  with  drowsi- 
m ss.  they  woukl  have  perfonnetl  something.  The  mill- 
ions arc  awake  enough  for  physical  lalK>r,  but  only  one 
in  a million  is  awcikc  enough  for  effective  intellectual  e.x- 


ertion,  only  one  in  a hundred  millions  to  a poetic  or 
divine  life.  To  be  awake  is  to  be  alive.  I have  never 
yet  met  a man  who  w'as  quite  awake.  How  could  I 
have  looked  him  in  the  face?" 

Thoreau  look  a poet  to  board  for  a fortnight, 
and  mentioned  that  he  brought  his  own  knife, 
although  the  host  had  two  in  the  house.  Hut 
never  more  than  one  or  two  of  his  guests  w’cre 
bold  enough  to  slay  and  eat  his  hasty  pudding. 
While  making  it  they  saw  the  crisis  approach- 
ing, and  stole  silently  away,  us  if  the  house 
might  be  shaken  to  the  foundations.  When  a 
hermit-philosopher  came  to  talk  with  him  of  an 
evening,  he  said  the  conversation  expanded  so 
that  it  racked  the  whole  house,  and  he  had  to 
calk  the  seams  afresh  with  oakum.  He  knew 
pretty  well  the  character  of  the  visitors  who 
called  at  his  house  in  his  absence,  divining  the 
number,  sex,  and  tastes,  even  when  no  other 
card  was  left  than  a leaf  pinned  on  his  door,  or 
by  some  odd  arrangement  of  the  primitive  fur- 
niture. He  was  more  careful  to  note  the  thren- 
ody of  a song-sparrow  in  the  early  spring,  and 
the  chit  of  a blackbird,  than  the  conversations 
of  his  guests.  He  affirmed  that  solitude  was 
wholesome.  But  that,  after  all,  would  depend 
upon  environment.  Solitude  is  not  wholesome 
in  a dungeon,  although  it  might  be  in  a garret 
on  a rainy  day.  Thoreau  had  never  found  a 
companion  who  was  so  companionable  as  soli- 
tude. Hut  Daniel  Webster  once  wished  an  an- 
tagonist who  had  maligned  him,  no  greater 
punishment  than  that  he  should  be  left  to  the 
solitude  of  his  own  company.  No  doubt,  the 
best  thinking  is  done  in  a solitary  way;  but 
then,  one  may  be  as  much  alone  by  mental  ab- 
straction as  if  there  were  not  another  in  the 
universe.  And  this  isolation  may  sometimes 
be  as  complete  on  the  thronged  street,  or  in  the 
great  congregation,  as  it  could  be  in  .he  heart 
of  the  primeval  forest.  Profound  thinking  de- 
mands a condition  of  temporary  seclusion.  But 
the  noblest  acts  are  wrought  out  face  to  face, 
and  where  the  dust  and  grime  of  the  world  is 
thickest.  There  must  be  broad-shouldered 
men,  with  blood  and  brawn  enough  at  times, 
to  enforce  some  high  thinking  with  the  battle- 
ax  and  the  broadsword.  If  all  men  went  to  the 
woods  to  browse  on  birch  and  wintergreen,  no 
university  training  could  save  the  world  from 
lapsing  into  a savage  condition.  Indeed,  there 
is  never  more  than  a thin  partition  between  an 
unlettered  and  a lettered  savage.  A civilized 
dog,  if  left  long  in  the  woods,  will  fraternize 
with  the  w'olf.  There  is  some  wildness  in  the 
blood  which  classic  culture  never  wholly  tames. 
Thoreau  himself,  who  loved  the  Greek  better 
than  his  mother  tongue,  by  long  isolation,  might 
one  day  have  fraternized,  with  the  Indian  in  his 
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war-paint,  so  that  one  could  not  tell  which  was 
the  wisest,  or  which  the  most  profound  philoso- 
pher. Society,  says  our  author,  is  commonly 
too  cheap.  True  enough.  And  the  way  to 
make  it  dearer  is  not  wholly  to  desert  it,  but 
to  enrich  it  by  toil  and  sacrifice  and  all  noble 
living.  The  man  who  has  done  most  for  soci- 
ety never  finds  it  cheap.  Never  did  a brave 
man  fighting  for  his  country  think,  when  the 
struggle  ended,  that  he  had  one  scar  too  many. 
Thoreau  found  two  years  at  Walden  enough. 
He  had  the  honesty  and  courage  to  go  back 
and  say  so.  How  well  he  puts  the  case/or.his 
life  in  the  woods: 

" We  need  llie  tonic  of  the  wilderness — to  wade  some- 
times in  marshes  wlicrc  the  bittern  and  the  meadow-hen 
lurk,  and  hear  the  booming  of  the  sni[x‘;  to  smell  the 
whispering  sedge,  where  only  some  wilder  and  more 
solitary  fowl  builds  licr  nest,  and  the  mink  crawls  with 
his  Itelly  close  to  the  ground.  At  the  same  time  that  we 
arc  earnest  to  explore  and  Ie.irn  all  things,  we  require 
that  all  tilings  be  mysterious  and  unexplor.ible— that  land 
and  sea  be  infinitely  wild,  uiisurvcycd  and  tinfatliomed 
by  us,  liecause  unfathomable.  VVe  can  never  have  enough 
of  Nature.  VVe  must  be  refreshed  by  the  sight  of  inex- 
haustible vigor,  vast  and  titanic  features — the  sea-coast 
with  its  wrecks,  the  wilderness  with  its  living  and  decay- 
ing trees,  the  thunder-cloud,  and  the  rain  which  lasts 
three  weeks  and  produces  freshets.  VVe  need  to  witness 
our  owna  limits  transgressed,  and  some  life  pasturing 
freely  where  we  may  never  wander." 

After  a critical  reading  of  Thoreau's  works, 
one  can  hardly  escape  the  impression  of  a cer- 
tain incompleteness  about  the  man.  There  is 
hardly  more  warmth  in  him  than  there  might 
be  in  an  iceberg.  He  lacked  the  better  quali- 
ties of  humor  as  much  as  Hawthorne,  and  is 
said  to  have  eliminated  many  sentences  from 
his  manuscripts  lest  there  might  be  found  lurk- 
ing in  them  a humorous  suggestion.  The  say- 
ings are  oracular,  and  are  frequently  tinged 
with  an  Oriental  philosophy,  which  was  much 
affected  by  him  in  the  later  years  of  his  life. 
He  narrowed  the  range  of  his  observation  by 
going  apart  from  the  world,  and  so  cherished, 
for  a time,  a kind  of  indifferemism  about  its  good 
or  evil  fortunes.  He  had  a microscopic  power 
of  vision,  and  wlicn  it  was  turned  upon  tlie 
smallest  object  he  saw  all  there  was  of  it,  and 
vastly  more  than  common  men  had  ever  seen. 
The  faculty  of  looking  into  the  soul  of  things 
was  developed  in  Thoreau  beyond  that  of  otlier 
men.  He  was  wide-eyed  in  this  respect,  and 
piercing  in  his  vision.  It  was  never  arrested  by 
the  husk,  the  rind,  or  the  sham.  His  rustic 
neighbors  called  him  the  “terrible  Thoreau,” 
partly  because  of  his  remoteness,  and  partly 


because  he  was  ever  seeing  so  much  where  they 
were  seeing  so  little.  His  learning  seemed  to 
them  occult,  mysterious,  and  supernatural.  The 
great  man  in  a rund  community  may  often  be  a 
small  man  in  the  world.  Thoreau's  physical 
cosmos  was  Concord,  w ith  a r.adius  of  a dozen 
miles.  When  he  became  known  in  the  com- 
monwealth of  letters  the  world  was  not  too  large 
for  him.  It  is  said  that  half  his  manuscripts 
remain  unpublished,  and  their  publication  is 
eagerly  anticipated.  After  such  a lapse  of  years, 
so  much  could  not  be  said  of  any  other  Amer- 
ican author  except  Hawthorne.  Time  and  fire 
try  every  man's  work,  of  what  sort  it  is.  Irving 
grows  smaller  in  the  perspective  of  thirty  years; 
but  Thoreau  does  not.  He  came  and  went  si- 
lently. It  is  the  sure  indice  of  a great  char- 
acter that  the  world  is  ever  learning  something 
about  him,  and  is  ever  eager  to  learn.  He  has 
not  been  exhausted.  He  was  a discoverer,  and 
the  world  as  yet  has  had  only  a few  hints  of 
his  discoveries.  l!y  this  test,  Napoleon  III.,  in 
narrating  the  battles  of  Julius  Catsar,  was  not 
so  great  a man  as  Thoreau  describing  a battle 
of  red  and  black  ants  in  the  woods  at  Walden. 

The  line  of  his  thinking  was  luminous  and 
clean  cut.  With  his  wonderful  vividness  of  ex- 
pression there  is  always  a degree  of  reserve,  a 
hiding  of  power.  He  was  not  a broad-shoul- 
dered man,  taking  kindly  the  burdens  of  the 
world.  Yet  he  seemed  capable  of  absolute 
self-negation  at  times.  Tliere  was  ever  a 
wholesome  fragrance  about  his  life,  as  of  bal- 
sam and  the  wild  spices  of  the  woods.  He 
never  looked  upon  the  night  side  of  nature. 
For  him  there  was  no  night  at  all,  but  the  night 
was  ever  as  the  day.  Lowell,  in  a captious  and 
deprecating  criticism,  says  that  Thoreau  saw- 
only  the  things  he  looked  for.  Fortunate  he 
who  can  see  as  much  ! The  rudimentary  eye  is 
still  in  many  of  us,  and  even  that  is  sometimes 
overgrown  by  the  cataract.  A recent  critic  in 
The  Cornhill  Magazine  is  more  appreciative, 
but  in  combating  Thoreau's  pliilosophy  misses 
the  man — the  real  essence  of  his  life.  It  is 
remarkable  that  both  of  these  critics  dwell  so 
largely  upon  surface  excrescences,  and  concern 
themselves  so  little  with  what  was  vital  in  his 
character  and  work.  The  pulp  of  the  fruit  is 
often  under  ;i  rough  exterior.  Why  should  we 
quarrel  with  the  shell?  Going  beneath  it,  we 
find  a man  of  transparent  purity,  of  sirf^ular 
genius,  poet,  naturalist,  revelator,  savage,  schol- 
ar, a philosopher  without  a school,  a religionist 
w itliout  a creed,  and  so  rare  a man  withal,  that 
his  successor  hath  not  made  his  appearance  in 
a quarter  of  a century.  W.  C.  If.^RTLK'rr. 
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The  circling"  hills,  and  a sunny  reach 
Of  sJoping  plain  on  the  east,  that  each 
Fair  morning  of  the  summer  day 
Wakes  to  the  earliest  glancing  my 
Of  dawning  light  from  beyond  the  crest 
Of  snow-clad  peaks,  whose  solemn  rest 
Is  like  to  God's  I And.  looking  down 
\\'iih  a rugged,  stony,  lifeless  frown, 

L'pon  the  north  is  a lonely  wall 
Of  storm -l>cat  rock,  so  grim  and  tall 
You  Ixackw.ard  bend  to  hfi  your  eyes, 

And  lift,  and  lift,  to  the  far-oft'  skies. 

And  the  rocky  wall,  with  changeless  face, 
Ix)oks  down  alway  upon  the  pl.ace 
Like  the  stony  face  by  the  I'yrandds. 

Whose  blaring  eyes,  bcnt-adi  their  lids, 

Fk  hold  the  jxilms  of  the  ancient  Nile, 

And  deem  the  years  but  a little  while— 

The  years  of  the  nations  come  and  gone, 

T)»e  years  that  knew  C reation’s  dawn. 

A little  while?  The  ages  dead 
That  come  and  go  o'er  the  hoary  head 
Are  a breath  but  spent,  or  the  meteor's  light, 
To  the  weary  length  of  the  endles.s  flight 
Of  times  and  times,  since  the  Sphinx's  face 
Its  birth-hour  knew. 

Ah.  yes!  the  place— 

I half  forgot.  No  pyranud 
Is  standing  here,  but  an  orchard,  hid 
In  trailing  vines,  and  a fmgrance  sweet 
That  floods  the  air  of  a village  street; 

A winding  lane  that  twists  and  turns. 

With  babbling  brooks  and  graceful  ferns, 
Beneath  tlie  shade  of  the  sycamores; 

And  the  flashing  watiT  lc.ips  and  pours 
Its  mimic  flood  in  the  tiny  brooks. 

Where,  between  the  lc.ivcs,  the  sunlight  looks 
With  laughing  glance  in  the  shallow  i>ool 
By  pebble's  lined— so  fresh  and  cool 
'I’hat  the  mocking-bird,  for  ver)*  joy, 

Pours  out  its  soul,  like  a romping  boy 
I .el  free  to  toss  in  the  waving  gr.us 
Btuicath  the  trees. 

I turn  and  pass 

Allown  the  w.ays  of  the  quaint  old  street, 
Where  red- tiled  roofs  and  gables  greet 
My  bight  from  the  lu’es  and  tangled  vines 
Whose  festoons  break  the  somber  lines 
Of  house  and  street;  and  the  fig  trees’  green. 
With  purple  fruit,  and  the  nectarine, 

And  the  i>cachcs‘  down,  and,  back  of  all, 
Orange  and  lime  in  soliil  wall 
Of  green  and  gold,  ami  the  decjjcr  sheen 
Of  liic  orange  broke  by  the  fresher  green 
Of  lemon  liodghs;  and  then  I hold 
My  hat  in  hand,  for,  staiiicil  and  old, 


Before  me  stands,  with  its  sleeping  dead, 

A time-worn  church. 

I bow  my  head 

As  humbly  to  the  cross  on  high 

As  the  brown -skinned  native  passing  by. 

Though  not  niy  church,  it  is  still  to  me 
.A  church  of  my  God,,  and  the  cross  I see 
Is  mine — is  mine  by  the  tortured  face 
That  knew  its  pain,  yet  knew  no  race, 

Nor  tongue,  nor  kin,  nor  ban  that  stood 
To  part  the  ways  of  our  brotherhood. 

A quaint  old  spot!  And  the  summer  d;iy 
Goes  slowly  by.  and  fades  away. 

And  still  1 linger,  and  watch  the  saints 

And  the  martyrs,  decked  with  their  gaudy  paints, 

And  the  red -tiled  roof,  and  the  toppling  wall. 

And  talk  with  the  gray -haired  pritsl  of  all 
The  long,  long  years  that  have  come  and  fled 
O'er  the  Mission  Church  and  its  sleeping  dead. 

And  the  pt.uire  sits,  with  his  snow-white  hair. 

On  the  rawhide  sc.il  of  his  easy  chair, 

While  tlie  curling  smoke,  with  a lazy  grace, 

Rolls  up  from  the  lips  o’er  the  calm  old  face. 

“Senor.”  he  says,  and  he  sips  his  wine. 

The  ruby  juice  of  the  Mission  vine; 

"Senor,  the  walls  of  crumbling  clay. 

And  the  red -tiled  roof,  where  the  shadows  play. 

And  the  padre  old.  with  his  whitened  head, 

And  the  Holy  Ground,  with  its  silent  dead, 

Only  are  left  of  the  Mission  here. 

Schor,"  he  said,  and  an  unshed  tear 
A moment  hung  on  the  trembling  lid. 

And  then  by  the  thin  old  hand  was  hid ; 

"Senor,  the  red-tiled  roof  will  fall. 

And  the  rains  will  wash  the  crumbling  wall. 

And  the  padre  old,  with  his  whitened  head. 

Will  lay  him  down  with  the  sleeping  dead; 

And  the  busy  plow  will  leave  no  trace. 

With  its  cnicl  share,  of  the  dear  old  place, 

Nor  the  gr.iss-grown  mounds,  where  in  the  deep 
Evening  shadows  the  crosses  keep 
Their  silent  guard  o'er  them  who  slci?p. 

"Only,  may  bo.  when  the  broken  tile 
Is  turned  to  light,  for  a little  while 
Will  the  plowman  p.ausc,  and  gazing  stand, 

With  sweaty  brow  in  his  horny  hand, 

And  wonder  where  are  the  hands  that  wrought 
And  l.a!»ored  here — and  were  then  forgot. 

Senor,"  he  raised  the  old  gray  head, 

"Senor,  the  Lord  will  find  His  dead." 

I turn  and  stroll  through  the  fallen  gate 
Of  the  Campo  Santo;  .and  in  the  laic 
Glimmer  of  sunlight  I can  see 
Shadow  of  lower  and  orange  tree 
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"And  still  she  loved;  and  slill  the  days 

They  came  and  went ; the  winter's  rain, 
'I*he  summer's  green,  the  autumn  haze." — 
"And  he?" — "He  came  not  more  again. 

".Schor,  long  years  I linger  here 

Among  the  hitU.  'I'he  Mission  bell 
Is  to  me  as  the  drawing  near 
Of  Hc.\\en’s  music.  And  I tell 

"The  p.issing  years  as  one  his  l>eads, 

With  heart  still  lifted  heavenward — " 

"The  ulc?" — "Ah.  pardon!  Little  needs 

That  more  I s|>eak.  A young  life  marred, 

"And  that  was  nil.  Some  sjx)ke  of  death, 

And  ships  tong  lost  in  unknown  seas; 

And  others  S}K>ke  with  Litcd  breath 
Of  vows  forgotten  soon  ; but  these 

"She  would  not  hatr;  she  only  shook 

Her  head  .ilway  with  a smothered  pain — 
And  still  a ho))c  was  in  her  look. 

And  the  years  went  by,  but  never  again 

"That  ship  came  back.  Seftor.  she  sleeps 
Ixmg  years  at  rest.  Perhaps  ’iwas  well — 
His  love  for  the  sad  the  gix>d  l>^rd  k<*eps- 
Pardon,  Sehor;  'tis  the  vesi>cr  belt  " 

The  sun  has  crept  low  in  the  west 
And  hangs  a moment  on  the  crest 
Of  treeless  hills  ; the  shadows  dim 
Of  rugged  rocks,  so  strangely  grim. 

Have  wrapped  the  cations  in  their  fold 
Far  up  the  mountain  slopes,  and  hold 
The  gloonty  depths  in  stem  embrace. 

A moment,  on  the  Padre's  face 
The  sunlight  falls.  It  crowns  the  h.air 
With  gleam  of  gold  so  strangely  fair, 

I gaze  in  wordless  wonder. 

Hark  ! 

A tender  mttsic  in  the  dark 
Swells  on  the  air ; the  night  is  sweet 
With  melody.  The  village  street, 

And  hill,  and  plain,  and  leafy  dell. 

Are  hushed  to  peace  beneath  the  spell 
That  trembles  from  the  vesper  bell. 


Touching  the  gr.ivc- stones  tenderly. 

At>ove  a fallen  stone  I stoop 

And  part  the  poppies  lh.it  curl  and  droop 

Over  the  graven  lines.  I s|>eH 

Slowly  the  fading  words  that  tell 

Age  and  a name,  and  tlicn  a tale. 

Tersely  written:  "A  ML'ERTE  FiKL." 

Father  Fnincisco.  with  tottering  tre.ad, 

Is  walking  the  or.anye  p.ilh  — his  hea<l 
licnt  o'er  his  l>eads,  "F^.idrc,”  I ask, 

" Tell  me  the  tale."  He  ce.'ises  the  task 
Of  counting  the  beads  of  his  rosary’. 

And  this  is  liie  tale  that  he  tells  to  me: 

"It  was  many  a year  ago, 

Many  a year  of  joy  and  pain  — 

For  seasons  come  and  seasons  go  — 

And  Carlos  the  Fourth  was  King  of  Sp.iin," 

So  spake  the  Padre's  gentle  lone ; 

He  crossed  himself:  " f*eace  ever  lie 
To  her  in  her  grave!  She  sleeps  alone. 
Faithful  to  death." — ".\h,  yes,  and  he?" 

" The  tale  I will  tell.  'Twas  told  to  me 
When  first  1 came  to  the  Mission  here 
Ix)ng  yeirs  ago.  Yon  or.ingc  tree 
Was  then  a twig.  Sehor,  I fe.or 

"The  tale  may  tire  you,  or  mav  seem 
A simple  thing.  We  live  alone 
Our  quiet  lives,  until  we  dream 
Our  Mission  to  a world  h.os  grown. 

" It  wo-s  many  a year  .ago. 

Many  a year  the  grass  h.is  lain 
Upon  her  grave:  I only  know 

Carlos  the  Fourth  was  King  of  Spain; 

"And  yet  the  flag  of  his  Majesty 

Was  flaunting  wide  on  the  Spanish  Main ; 
And  Irom  Oriz;il)a  to  the  sea 

Was  never  a league  of  Mexic  plain 

" But  called  him  lord.  Sehor,  I pray 

My  old  m.in’s  talk  you  will  pardon  me. 
Much  years  1 Itavc.  Sehor,  lo-tbiy 

Is  not  as  the  olden  time." — "And  she?" 

"Ah,  yes!  She  loved;  a .simple  love 
Of  vill.ige  maiden,  leal  and  true;  -* 

As  guileless  as  the  moaning  dove. 

Her  Gotl  and  troth  she  only  knew. 

" He  s.ailed  away  to  the  seas,  for  he 
Of  other  race  and  other  clime 
Was  born  and  br?*d.  Sehor,  to  me 

'Tis  passing  slninge.  May  l>e  my  time 

"Too  much  I've  lived  in  the  cloister's  cell. 

'I'is  strange  to  me,  the  maiden  heart: 

I read  it  not.  1 only  loll 

My  simple  tale.  Sehor,  no  art 

" Have  1 to  wonder  learnedly 

Of  ntiiden  loves.  I only  know* 

He  sailed  away  upon  the  sea. 

Sehor.  'iw.is  long.  long  time  ago. 
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Gcmiy  full  the  shades  of  even ; 

One  by  one  the  stars  appear. 

Turn  from  c.arth  to  thoughts  of  heaven — 

Fur  the  angels  hover  near. 

Gently  fall  the  shades  of  even ; 

'1't.il  and  strife  .and  labor  cea'«e. 

Darkne'ws  l>rineeth  e.arth  ne.ar  heaven; 

And  the  angels  whisper.  Peace! 

"Padre,  1 go."  I bowed  my  hc;id. . 

"I’ax  vobiscum  ! " he  gently  s.aid. 

And  the  sun  went  down  ; .and  <L\rkness  came 
From  out  the  c.isl,  and  the  west  uilanie 
With  dying  light. 

Once  more  I said. 

As  a moment  softly  1 bowed  my  head, 

"1  go,  U Father!  Rid  me  peace!” 

And  he  gently  pniyod,  " .\lay  ihe^a>rd  give  peace!" 

1.  P,  WlDNKY. 
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Re.idy  to  enter  the  arena  of  life  and  bear  my 
part  in  its  struggles,  I had  a great  desire  to 
adopt  the  legal  profession,  and  in  my  enthusi- 
asm on  the  subject  became  much  interested  in 
the  celebrated  man  who  is  the  subject  of  this 
sketch.  My  particular  recollection  of  him  w.as 
in  connection  with  the  celebrated  criminal  tri.sl, 
in  lloston,  of  Albert  J.  Tirrell,  indicted  for  the 
murder  of  one  .Maria  liickford.  Annis  .Merrill, 
Esc[.,  now  a resident  of  San  Francisco,  was  the 
junior  counsel  associated  with  Mr.  Cho.ate  in 
the  case. 

The  murder  alluded  to  was  discovered  in 
e.arly  morning,  the  inmates  of  the  house  having 
been  aroused  by  the  smell  of  tire.  The  house 
was  filled  with  smoke.  The  fire,  which  was 
found  to  be  in  a store-room  adjoining  the  apart- 
ments of  Mrs.  Bickford,  was  soon  extinguished. 
The  body  of  Mrs.  Bickford  was  found  in  her 
room  with  the  throat  cut  from  ear  to  ear,  the 
wound  evidently  having  been  inflicted  with  a 
razor  lying  beside  the  body.  Articles  belong- 
ing to  Tirrell  were  found  in  the  room,  and  he 
was  known  to  h.ave  occupied  the  apartment  that 
same  evening.  He  had  been  traced  from  the 
house,  at  about  four  o’clock  in  the  morning,  to  a 
livery  stable,  where  he  hired  a team  to  convey 
him  to  the  town  of  Weymouth,  some  twelve 
miles  distant.  All  traces  of  him  were  then  lost, 
and  nothing  was  heard  of  him  until  his  arrest 
in  New  Orleans,  some  months  afterward. 

The  c.ase  was  tried  in  Boston  before  three 
venerable  judges,  in  the  year  1S46.  The  open- 
ing plea,  or  argument  for  the  defense  was  made 
by  Mr.  Merrill  in  a speech  of  marked  ability ; 
but  the  public  indignation  had  been  aroused, 
and  was  so  intense  that  there  seemed  no  chance 
of  escape  for  the  prisoner.  Indeed,  it  seemed 
a hopeless  case,  and  the  meshes  of  the  law 
seemed  to  have  woven  themselves  around  the 
victim,  defying  the  skill  of  attorneys  to  set  him 
free. 

The  fact  that  such  eminent  counsel  as  Mr. 
Choate  was  engaged  in  the  case  gave  it  a pe- 
culiar significance,  and  created  an  interest  in 
the  trial  that  otherwise,  perhaps,  would  have 
passed  by  like  many  others,  scarcely  known 
outside  the  court-room.  1 think  1 shall  never 
forget  those  days  sjtent  in  the  court-room,  spell- 
bound by  the  magical  influence  exerted  by  Mr. 
Choate.  I loncfed  to  be  a member  of  that  jury, 
that  I might  be  a privileged  person  in  court. 


[ and  attend  the  tri.al  throughout  its  whole  length, 

I and  watch  with  interest  the  management  of  the 
case  in  the  hands  of  this  eminent  lawyer,  as- 
I sisted  by  his  able  associate.  Mr.  Choate 
seemed  from  the  first  to  have  a feeling  of  con- 
fidence that  he  should  win  that  jury  in  spite  of 
the  array  of  evidence  which  had  accumulated 
against  his  client,  and  which  seemed  to  others 
to  preclude  any  hope  of  acquittal.  To  me,  the 
whole  interest  in  the  trial  was  centered  in  Mr. 
Choate.  He  was  enthusiastic  in  his  devotion  to 
his  duty,  and  full  of  surprises  and  tactics  that 
taxed  the  ingenuity  of  the  opposite  counsel  to 
its  utmost.  The  District  Attorney  entered  the 
court -room  each  morning  laden  with  the  c.alf- 
bound  literature  pertaining  to  the  law,  for  he 
could  not  tell  what  moment  he  might  be  called 
upon  to  interpose  the  text  of  the  law,  .and  cite 
its  precedents,  to  counteract  or  demolish  the 
positions  taken  from  time  to  time  by  his  wily 
opponent. 

Unlike  most  lawyers  of  the  present  day,  who 
usually  desire  their  client  seated  at  their  side, 
where  they  may  hold  frequent  consultations,  Mr. 
Choate  is  said  to  h.ave  had  very  little  personal 
intercourse  with  his  clients  in  criminal  cases. 

In  the  trial  of  Tirrell,  as  Mr.  Choate  came  into 
the  court-room,  on  the  first  day,  his  eye  wan- 
dered restlessly  over  the  assembled  audience 
till  it  rested  at  last  upon  the  prisoner  in  the 
dock.  He  deliberately  walked  over  to  his  side, 
and  in  a few  quiet  words  .announced  himself  as 
his  defender,  never  speaking  to  him  again  dur- 
ing the  tri.al;  .and  it  is  even  said  this  meeting  in 
court  was  the  first  one  between  them.  .Mr. 
Cho.ate  entered  the  case  by  interesting  himself 
greatly  in  the  selection  of  the  jury.  He  me;is- 
ured  his  men  as  though  desirous  to  learn,  if  pos- 
sible, their  weak  points,  or,  perhaps,  their  ec- 
centricities of  character,  to  discover  how  each 
might  be  influenced  by  his  arguments  or  his 
eloquence.  His  dark,  lustrous  eye  seemed  to 
read  the  innermost  thoughts  of  the  different 
canduhates  for  the  jury-box  as  they  presented 
themselves.  .As  he  wound  up  his  questions  to 
jurymen,  in  a solemn,  slow-spoken  style  of  man- 
ner, his  long  finger  pointing  directly  to  the  par- 
ty spoken  to:  “Have  you  any  scruples,  sir, 
regarding  the  death  penalty?”  he  fixed  his  eye 
upon  the  juror  to  note  particularly  the  s/yR  of 
his  answer.  A frown,  or  an  almost  impercepti- 
ble shake  of  the  head  with  its  shock  of  black 
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curly  hair,  as  he  conversed  with  his  associate 
counsel,  indicated  plainly  enough  that  a jury- 
man under  discussion  between  them  would  not 
answer.  It  seemed  to  be  his  first  care  to  ob- 
tain a whole  jury  accordinj;  to  his  wishes;  fail- 
in;,'  in  that,  to  make  sure  of  his  influence  over 
enough  of  its  members  to  make  a respectable 
division  of  opinion,  and,  consequently,  a disa- 
greement. This,  it  may  be  said,  is  true  of  all 
lawyers;  but,  with  Mr.  Choate, the  tact  display- 
ed in  selecting  jurymen  was  very  noticeable. 
There  was  no  better  judge  of  human  nature 
than  he.  lie  seemed  determined  to  make  sure 
of  his  men  before  trusting  them  with  issues  so 
important  to  his  client.  He  studied  the  jury 
throughout  the  tri:d,  and  was  always  a quiet 
observer  of  the  effect  of  each  bit  of  evidence  on 
them.  Before  a trial  was  concluded,  he  had 
learned  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  each,  and 
in  his  address  to  the  jury  endeavored  to  so  adapt 
himself  to  each  as  to  convince  him,  if  possible. 

The  case  proceeded  slowly.  The  jury  at  last 
selected,  the  District  .Attorney  opened  the  case, 
and  the  witnesses  were  called.  Those  who 
seemed  of  little  importance  were  not  detained 
long  upon  the  stand  by  Mr.  Choate,  and  the 
sarcastic  smile  that  played  around  his  features 
as  such  witnesses  resumed  their  seats,  seemed 
to  indicate  that  he  felt  no  misgivings  as  to  his 
ability  to  demolish  their  simple  testimony  be- 
fore the  jury.  His  tactics  and  his  dissecting 
knife  were  reserved  for  the  principal  witnesses. 
With  a polite  deference  to  the  bench  when 
checked  by  the  Judge,  he  nevertheless  handled 
an  opposing  witness  in  such  a manner  that  I 
nothing  but  the  plain  truth,  without  equivoca-  | 
tion,  would  avail  to  prevent  his  utter  demoral- 
ization. A stubborn  or  a contumacious  witness 
was  handled  without  gloves,  and  was  always 
forced  to  yield.  He  took  very  copious  notes, 
seizing  his  pen  with  an  eager  clutch  as  some 
important  bit  of  testimony  was  elicited,  as  if 
eager  to  jot  it  down  while  it  was  hot.  It  was 
quite  evident  from  the  first  that  he  h.ad  his 
plans  made  and  his  method  of  defense  mapped 
out,  but  these  were  only  developed  late  in  the 
trial,  a fact  which  disturbed  his  opponents  s.ad- 
ly.  When  the  (iovernment  rested  its  case,  it 
was  impossible  to  know,  from  anything  that  had 
dropped  from  his  li[)S,  what  would  be  the  nat- 
ure of  the  defense.  The  opposing  counsel 
groped  in  tl'.e  d.irk,  annoyed  by  the  confidant 
manner  of  Mr.  Choate  .and  his  associ.ite,  and 
counseled  together  in  the  vain  attempt  to  dis- 
cover what  tactics  the  enemy  would  adopt.  To 
a spect.ator  like  myself,  it  was  interesting  to 
w.itch  the  attorneys  on  cither  siile  as  each  new 
feature  of  the  trial  developed  itself.  Mr.  Choate 
seemed  to  be  the  aggressor,  and  his  opponents 


were  kept  on  the  alert  continually  to  counter- 
act his  moves  in  this  game  of  life. 

Newspapers,  reporting  the  c.ase  from  day  to 
day,  commented  freely  upon  it,  and  when  the 
Government  rested  the  case  it  seemed  as  good 
as  decided,  and  the  gallows-tree  beg.an  to  cast 
its  ghastly  shadow'  across  the  path  of  the  pris- 
oner. It  had  been  incontestably  proved  that 
Tirrell  w.as  present  on  the  eventful  night  ; 
that  he  had  been  seen  to  le.avc  the  fatal  room  at 
an  e.arly  morning  hour;  in  fact,  proved  as  clear- 
ly as  circumstances  could  prove  it,  that  he  com- 
mitted the  fatal  deed;  and  a hopeless  task 
seemed  to  be  imposed  upon  the  eminent  coun- 
sel for  the  defense  to  unwind  the  network  that 
had  closed  about  the  prisoner, 
j Mr.  Choate  never  for  a motnent  showed  the 
least  appearance  of  discomfiture.  Frequent 
, were  the  consultations  with  his  associate  as  the 
j time  drew  near  for  him  to  unfold  his  plans  and 
stale  the  nature  of  his  defense.  The  public 
press  had  conjectured  in  vain  on  the  subject, 
and  a death-like  stillness  prevailed  in  the  court- 
room as  Mr.  Cho.ate  arose,  ran  his  long,  skinny 
fingers  through  his  curly  locks,  unconscious  of 
the  unusual  gaze  fixed  upon  him,  and  with  fire 
flashing  from  his  eyes,  announced  to  the  court 
and  jury,  with  an  earnest  voice,  that  his  defense 
was  somnamhulivn — that  his  client  was  a sleep- 
walker, had  been  so  from  birth,  and  that  he  was 
prepared  to  prove,  beyond  the  possibility  of  a 
doubt,  that  Terrill  had  committed  the  deed,  if 
he  committed  it  at  all,  in  the  unconsciousness 
of  sleep. 

No  smile  of  sarcasm  wreathed  the  faces  of 
opposing  counsel,  for  .Mr.  Choate  l.aid  down  his 
points  with  such  vehemence  and  such  a confi- 
dence of  success  that  his  opponents  felt  there 
was  work  before  them  to  controvert  a position 
which  Mr.  Choate  had  been  fortifying,  uncon- 
sciously to  them,  from  the  ver>’  first.  Wit- 
nesses were  called  in  rapid  succession  to  testify 
to  the  strange  conduct  of  the  prisoner  on  m.any 
occ.isions — that  he  was  accustomed  to  make 
strange  noises  and  groans,  both  loud  and  dis- 
tressing. Those  that  saw  him  on  that  eventful 
I morning  testified  to  his  strange  conduct  and 
conversation.  One  witness  affinned  that  .at  the 
[ stable  referred  to  he  had  to  take  hold  of  Tirrell 
and  shtike  him,  to  wake  him  up.  No  cross- 
examination  seemed  to  shake  faith  in  the  cred- 
! ibility  of  any  one  of  these.  Aware  of  its  singu- 
\ lar  character,  .Mr.  Choate  seemed  determined, 
if  possible,  to  convince  court  and  jury  and  spec- 
tators of  the  validity  of  his  defense  by  the 
cumulative  testimony  of  great  numbers  of  rep- 
utable people. 

As  the  evidence  in  the  case  was  concluded, 
and  the  day  arrived  for  the  arguments  of  coun- 
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sel,  the  court -room  was  crowded  with  the  rep-  1 
resentativcs  of  the  bar,  and  others  ea^er  to  hear  | 
Mr.  Choate  in  his  appeal  to  the  jury.  I sliall  j 
never  forget  the  scene,  or  the  thrill  of  excite-  | 
ment  with  which  all  were  more  or  less  filled,  j 
as,  standing  erect,  his  coat  buttoned  and  his  | 
hand  thrust  in  his  breast,  the  great  advocate 
first  took  a calm  survey  of  each  of  the  twelve 
faces  before  him,  his  e.agle  eye  darting  from  one 
to  another,  while  a solemn  stillness  pervaded 
the  court -room.  Kven  the  staid  .and  sober 
judges  le.aned  b.ick  in  their  cushioned  chairs, 
and  gazed  with  interest  upon  the  scene.  Mr. 
Choate  seemed  at  first  a little  nervous,  and  even 
timid,  as  he  arose  to  speak.  Whether  this  was 
assumed  or  not,  he  did  not  come  before  the  jury 
with  the  air  of  a br.aggadocio,  or  one  confident 
of  his  abilities ; and  the  listener  to  his  first  ut- 
terances would  even  have  pronounced  him  ap- 
prehensive of  results.  He  commenced'his  ad- 
dress by  calling  the  attention  of  the  jury  to  the 
solemn  character  of  their  deliberations.  After 
fixing  their  attention,  he  opened  his  case.  Ar- 
gument, raillcr}’,  sarcasm,  pathos  poured  from 
his  lips.  Skillfully  avoiding  anything  that  ap- 
peared like  an  attack  upon  their  judgment  or 
good  sense,  he  strove  in  the  outset  to  win  their 
favor  and  confidence.  1 have  heard  it  said  of 
Mr.  Choate  that  he  considered  the  first  mo- 
ments before  a jury  as  the  all-important  mo- 
ments. Their  interest  in  the  case,  and  their 
eagerness  to  hear  and  know  the  line  of  defense, 
are  early  exhibited ; and  if  you  fail  then  you 
will  never  win  them  at  all.  It  was  quite  appar- 
ent that  it  was  Mr.  Choate’s  plan  to  get  control 
of  his  jury  early,  and  he  availed  himself  of  such 
weapons  as  argument,  anecdote,  and  jest.  He 
seemed  fully  to  believe  every  word  he  uttered, 
and  his  air  of  sincerity  carried  conviction  to  his 
hearers.  Before  a jury  .Mr.  Choate  was  per- 
fectly at  home,  after  getting  into  the  midst  of 
his  argument;  and  he  was  acknowledged  one 
of  the  ablest  of  criminal  advocates.  The  jury 
fairly  hung  upon  his  words,  often  loaning  for- 
ward in  their  seats  in  their  desire  to  hear.  He 
went  rapidly  through  the  evidence  in  the  case, 
throwing  suspicions  on  the  testimony  of  wit- 
nesses for  the  Government,  alluding  in  no  mild 
terms  to  the  infamous  character  of  these  wit- 
nesses ; and  after  long  speaking,  which  it  would 
seem  might  exhaust  the  spc.akcr,  if  the  jury 
showed  symptoms  of  fatigue  he  aroused  them  j 
by  playful  extravagances;  he  indulged  in  witty  ; 
allusions,  he  told  some  humorous  story,  always  I 
bearing  upon  points  at  issue,  or  he  purposely  | 
thrust  his  lance  at  opposing  counsel,  provoking  j 
a little  war  of  violent  words,  till  he  h.ad  suc- 
ceeded in  arousing  the  tired  jurymen  to  a list-  ' 
ening  attitude.  Mr.  Choate  always  endeavor-  i 
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ed,if  possible,  to  m.ake  his  speech  before  a jury 
without  an  adjournment  of  court  intervening. 
He  preferred  to  say  all  he  had  to  say  at  one 
sitting,  as  his  arguments  were  to  be  carried’ 
in  the  mind  throughout  his  whole  speech.  He 
knew  when  to  slop.  He  knew  in  just  what 
condition  of  mind  to  leave  his  jury.  His  eye 
wandered  from  one  to  another,  and  he  would 
often  address  himself  to  an  individual  who 
seemed  indifferent,  till  he  h.ad  secured  his  at- 
tention, continually  varying  his  moods  to  suit 
the  temper  of  his  audience.  He  related  sto- 
ries of  the  freaks  of  somnambulists.  When 
he  was  wrestling  with  a strong  or  telling  point 
in  the  argument,  and  wished  to  fix  it  particular- 
ly in  mind,  his  gestures  were  violent,  he  seemed 
beside  himself,  and  as  he  came  down  with  a 
thud  upon  his  heels,  he  carried  the  impression 
to  the  hearts  of  the  jury  that  he  himself  felt  the 
truth  of  what  he  uttered.  When  battling  a point 
that  told  .against  his  case,  he  skillfully  led  away 
the  mind  from  contemplation  of  it  in  its  inimi- 
cal aspect,  painting  it  in  colors  of  his  own,  and 
fixing  the  attention  on  his  own  interpretation. 
His  quick  eye  detected  at  once  a point  gained, 
and  he  followed  up  a home -thrust  till  he  w.as 
sure  of  his  man.  During  his  address  to  the 
jury,  he  gave  proof  of  his  gre.at  command  of 
language,  fanciful  and  poetical.  He  held  his 
audience  spell -bound.  He  quoted  from  books 
bearing  on  the  matter  of  somn.ambulism,  told 
stories  of  cases  of  the  disorder  that  were  serious 
or  fatal  in  their  issues.  Throughout  his  long  ad- 
dress, the  same  stillness  pervaded  the  court- 
room, crowded  to  its  utmost  capacity. 

The  jury  were  out  a little  more  than  two 
hours,  and  as  they  came  into  court,  and  were 
polled  by  the  clerk.  I watched  carefully  the  face 
of  the  great  advocate.  Except  a little  tremu- 
lousness  of  the  fingers,  no  trace  of  excitement 
could  be  observed.  The  quiet  of  the  court- 
room was  painful,  as  the  clerk  put  the  usual 
question : 

“Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  h.ave  you  agreed 
upon  a verdict?” 

“We  have.” 

“\\  hat  say  you,  gentlemen — guilty  or  not 
guilty?” 

“A’e/  guilty." 

The  words  were  scarcely  uttered  when  Mr. 
Cho.atc  ran  both  hands  through  his  thick  hair, 
and  seemed  to  breathe  a sigh  of  relief.  He  felt 
himself  a victor,  but  there  was  no  shaking  of 
hands,  no  jubilant  smile,  and  no  self-satisfac- 
tion apparent.  He  seemed  like  a man  who 
kniw  it  could  not  be  otherwise.  The  prisoner 
was  afterward  tried  for  arson,  committed  in 
connection  with  the  murder,  he  having  been  in- 
dicted for  both  offenses.  Mr.  Choate  defended 
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him  in  this  case  also,  but  had  little  difficulty  in 
securing  an  acquittal  after  the  experience  of  the 
murder  trial.  Tirrell  was  completely  at  the 
mercy  of  Mr.  Choate,  who  held  his  life  in  his 
hands.  I verily  believe  no  one  else  could  have 
secured  the  verdict. 

It  is  difficult  to  give  an  idea  of  the  style  and 
method  of  this  eminent  lawyer.  He  was  guilty 
of  no  pettifogging,  of  no  underhanded  attempts 
to  get  the  better  of  his  opponents.  With  him 
it  was  a fair  fight  for  a verdict.  A full  court- 


room always  attested  the  opinion  entertained 
by  the  members  of  the  bar,  and  the  public  gen- 
erally, of  his  great  abilities.  Since  his  day  few 
men  have  arisen  who  could  command  an  equal 
share  of  popularity.  In  fact,  the  practice  be- 
fore a jury  is  quite  different  from  that  of  the 
olden  time,  and  much  of  the  honorable  deal- 
ing of  earlier  days  has  departed.  However,  I 
am  not  writing  to  moralize,  but  simply  to  record 
a reminiscence  of  a great  lawyer. 

J.  S.  Bacon. 


A STRANGE  CONFESSION. 


Chapter  VII. 

It  h.ad  come  about  in  this  m.anner:  When 
Mrs.  Howard,  bareheaded,  her  eyes  glaring, 
and  her  cheeks  flushed,  arrived  at  First  Street, 
Casserly  was  standing  upon  the  steps,  address- 
ing the  mob.  Frenzied  with  a desire  to  do 
whatever  might  be  done — whatever  human  in- 
genuity could  suggest  to  do,  whatever  a moth- 
er’s heart  could  urge  should  be  done — she  tun- 
neled like  a mole  through  the  dense  mass  of 
humanity  that  separated  her  from  Casserly. 
She  would  become  Casserly’s  ally.  She  would 
choose  between  the  mob  and  the  scaffold — any- 
thing, everything,  to  gain  time.  But  her  strength 
failed.  She  was  rudely  handled,  and  once  she 
cried  out  with  pain.  Seen  thus  frantic,  she  was 
taken  for  one  of  the  mob. 

“Here  is  a woman,”  cried  a man.  “Make 
way  for  the  woman  1 ” 

“A  woman!  A woman  I”  arose  the  shout, 
brave  woman  ! Should  we  hesitate  when  a 
woman  sets  the  example?  Make  way  there! 
She  will  help  us  to  hang  the  scoundrel.  Hur- 
rah for  the  woman  ! ” 

She  turned  like  a lioness,  and  writhed  in 
agony.  It  seemed  that  her  eyes  would  burst 
from  their  sockets.  At  this  they  shouted  again. 
Oh,  that  she  were  a man— that  she  had  a knife 
to  plunge  into  two  thousand  hearts  at  once, 
that  the  blood  might  flow  around  her  to  the 
waist,  and  that  she  might  drink  it,  and  lave  in 
it,  and  think  it  rarer  and  sweeter  than  the  nectar 
of  the  gods  I Was  it  as  great  a mother’s  heart 
as  thine,  O woman,  that  looked  upon  the  Cruci- 
fixion with  but  a tear  upon  the  cheek?  Mis- 
guided woman  ! You  should  have  been  :is  noble 
as  the  women  of  the  (langes,  who  cast  their  oft- 
spring  into  the  j.aws  of  crocodiles. 


She  choked  down  the  words  that  clamored 
for  utter.ance.  Bruised  and  sore,  her  hair  di- 
sheveled, her  clothing  torn,  she  turned  back, 
and  gained  the  outskirts  of  the  mob,  her  heart 
bursting  and  her  brain  on  fire. 

“O  God!”  she  prayed,  unconsciously  and  si- 
lently, “that  the  sun  should  shine  upon  such  a 
scene — that  the  earth  did  not  quake  and  the 
heavens  turn  black ! Oh,  that  the  world  might 
be  rent  with  thunder  and  lightning,  and  bolts  of 
death  hurled  by  a million  gods  upon  this  gigan- 
tic pack  of  bloodhounds,  tjive  me  strength,  O 
God  ! Ann  me  with  the  instruments  of  thy  ven- 
geance. Save  him— save  him — save  him!" 

She  trembled  in  every  joint.  As  she  was 
mentally  casting  about  for  means  to  avert  the 
impending  catastrophe,  an  unfortunate  woman, 
standing  near  her  at  the  comer  of  St.  James 
Street,  approached  her  with  a reeling  gait. 

This  woman’s  eyes  were  bloodshot,  and  a coarse 
leer  darkened  her  features.  Turning  upon  her, 

Mrs.  Howard  asked,  in  a voice  so  husky  and 
shattered  that  it  could  hardly  be  recognized  as 
a woman’s,  “What  are  they  going  to  do?” 

The  woman  winked  knowingly,  and  replied, 

“I  know.” 

“Will  they  break  open  the  jail?” 

The  woman  shook  her  head. 

“Then  they  can't  take  him  out,”  exclaimed 
the  mother,  triumphantly. 

“Oh,  but  they  can.” 

“How?”  W.1S  the  startled  inquirj'. 

The  woman  simply  shook  her  head.  This 
so  exasperated  the  mother  that  she  clutched  the 
woman's  arjn  with  nervous  strength,  and  de- 
manded, threateningly: 

“What  do  you  mean,  woman?” 

The  strange  woman  was  in  that  state  of  in- 
toxication in  which  Indiscretion  opens  readily 
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the  cage-door  of  Secrecy.  It  is  a good  plan  not 
to  impart  secrets  to  people  who  drink.  The 
woman  asked : 

“Do  you  want  to  see  him  strung  up?” 

The  mother,  with  that  quick  power  of  divina- 
tion possessed  only  by  women,  and  suppressing 
the  revolting  effect  upon  her  nature  of  the  cruel 
question,  replied,  with  every  trace  of  excited 
color  fading  from  her  face,  “ 1 do." 

“Truly,  now?" 

“ 1 would  pull  on  the  rope.  I would  put  a 
knife  into  his  heart.  Let  me  see  him.” 

And,  indeed,  she  looked  so  terrible  at  that 
moment  that  the  strange  woman  was  thoroughly 
frightened,  and  stared  as  if  she  saw  a specter. 

“Do  you  know  .anything?  Tell  me,"  cried 
the  mother. 

“Oh,  don’t  look  that  way.  You  frighten 
me.” 

“Tell  me,  I say.  Tell  me.” 

“Come,  then." 

They  turned  into  St.  J.ames  Street,  and  pro- 
ceeded toward  Market.  It  was  soon  evident 
that  the  strange  woman  regretted  what  she  had 
done,  and  in  order  to  disembarrass  her  con- 
science, she  retreated  into  the  stronghold  of 
women,  and  begged : 

“Do  you  promise  solemnly  that  you  won’t 
give  me  away?” 

“Yes.” 

Thus  they  reached  Market  Street.  The  wom- 
an halted  at  one  of  the  cottages  in  the  rear  of 
the  jail.  A butchers  cart  was  standing  on  the 
sidewalk,  quite  close  to  the  g.ate.  It  was  cov- 
ered with  a cloth  top,  that  concealed  the  inte- 
rior. The  driver  was  none  other  than  the 
Crane,  who  quietly  sat  with  the  lines  in  hand, 
and  his  ugly  knees  nearly  under  his  chin,  the 
seat  being  low,  and  the  Crane  s legs  being  very 
long.  Besides,  his  long  back  was  bent,  and  his 
neck  was  stretched  forward,  so  that  his  face 
appeared  almost  between  his  knees,  which  were 
separated,  that  the  view  might  not  be  obstruct- 
ed. There  was  an  air  of  such  profound  self-im- 
port.ance  in  his  face  that  if  the  fact  had  been  her- 
alded from  the  house-tops  that  the  Crane  knew 
a secret  worth  knowing,  it  could  not  have  been 
plainer.  If  anybody  had  doubted  fora  moment 
that  he  was  a dangerous  man,  and  one  whom  it 
would  be  rashness  to  trifle  with,  it  was  neces- 
sar>-  only  to  look  at  him,  and  see  the  invincible 
determination  in  his  face,  to  have  arrived  .at  the 
conclusion  that  he  was  the  most  dangerous  and 
reckless  man  in  the  world.  And  yet  the  Crane 
was  not  a bad  man  at  heart,  though  he  h.ad 
been  heard  often  to  say  that  he  had  rather  be  a 
bad  man  than  no  man  at  all,  like  some  people 
he  knew ; and  even  while  he  would  on  all  occa- 
sions protest  that  he  was  not  a dangerous  man 


(unless  it  was  in  a good  cause),  and  that  he 
would  shield  with  his  strong  right  arm  the 
weak  and  down -trodden  (unless  they  were  in 
the  wrong,  of  course),  he  was,  nevertheless, 
quite  solicitous  that  extravagant  ideas  of  his 
recklessness  and  courage  and  general  deprav- 
ity— such  as  is  consistent  with  the  vagaries  of 
knight-errantry — should  prevail.  It  gave  him 
tone,  he  thought,  and  standing  in  the  commu- 
nity. It  m.ade  him  a man  feared  of  cowardly 
men,  dreaded  of  bad  men,  respected  of  good 
men,  and  honored  and  worshiped  afar  of  wom- 
en, like  a star.  Rough  and  uncouth  as  he  was, 
and  devoid  of  every  trace  of  refinement  or  edu- 
cation, he  was  contented  with  himself,  as  such 
men  generally  are,  and  even  congratulated  him- 
self th.at  he  was  himself,  and  not  somebody  else ; 
for  if  he  h.ad  been  some  one  else,  he  could  not 
have  lived  in  such  close  communion  with  so 
dangerous  and  so  reckless  a man.  At  times  he 
would  relate  the  most  blood-curdling  stories 
: of  his  past  life  — times  when  he  would  shoot  .at 
■ the  drop  of  the  hat,  for  the  merest  quibble  in 
I conventionalities;  how  he  could  get  the  drop  on 
a dozen  men  at  once,  who  were  covering  him 
with  revolvers ; women,  who  would  act  in  the 
most  unaccountable  way,  when  he  had  given 
them  no  encouragement  further  than  to  barely 
speak  to  them,  and  w hose  husbands  and  fathers 
and  brothers  he  respected  too  deeply  to  play 
them  the  villain.  These  stories  he  would  re- 
tail to  young  girls  .and  timid  women,  with  the 
strictest  injunction  not  to  repeat  them  ; and 
they  would  soon  thereafter  be  discussed  in 
mean  little  drinking  s.aloons,  and  laughed  at 
over  a glass  of  beer.  Thus  the  Crane  was  quite 
a character  in  town,  and  afforded  no  little 
amusement  to  the  coUrUs  of  the  saloons  and 
engine-houses.  But  that  the  Crane  had  ever 
been  guilty  of  a wrong,  that  he  had  ever  killed 
a man,  that  he  h.ad  ever  brought  desolation  into 
a quiet  and  peaceful  home,  nobody  ever  be- 
lieved. It  sometimes  happens,  however,  that 
people  walk  in  their  sleep,  and  that,  while  thus 
walking,  they  carry  their  dre.ams  into  action. 
The  records  of  the  penitentiaries,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  insane  asylums,  show  that  persons 
who  dream  a great  detil — especially  in  daytime 
— may  walk  in  their  sleep,  and  sleep  in  their 
walk,  and  live  among  dreams  and  fantasies 
until  their  lives  .are  colored  with  their  dreams. 

The  Cfanc  did  not  notice  the  women,  so 
completely  was  he  .absorbed  in  his  own  reflec- 
tions. Mrs.  Howard  s companion  pointed  down 
an  alley  running  through  the  y.ard,  .and  said : 

“That’s  the  jail  wall — that  high  fence." 

“ 1 see.” 

A man  was  svorking  vigorously  at  this  wall, 
cutting  a hole  through  with  an  auger  and  a 
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saw.  Three  or  four  other  men  stood  near,  urg- 
ing him  to  make  haste.  The  roar  of  the  mob 
in  the  next  street  deadened  the  noise  they 
made. 

“Who  are  they?”  asked  the  mother,  breath- 
lessly. 

The  woman  regarded  her  with  a knowing 
leer. 

“What  are  they  doing?"  cried  the  mother, 
choking  with  terror. 

“Well,  you  know,”  answered  the  other,  con- 
fidentially; “they’ve  got  the  key — to  the  side 
door  — of  the  Little  Tank — where  he  is  locked 
up — and  they'll  take  him  out — and — ” 

“And — what,  woman?’’ 

“—hang  him.” 

The  mother  shuddered.  This  new  danger 
was  more  startling  than  the  other,  for  it  was  the 
work  of  cool  and  cowardly  and  silent  determi- 
nation— like  the  crawling  of  a snake  that  coils 
to  spring.  Her  knees  trembled,  and  the  ground 
swam  before  her.  Should  she  inform  the  po- 
lice ? No;  for  she  could  not  approach  them. 
Even  should  she  succeed,  her  son  would  still 
be  in  the  clutches  of  the  law,  and  under  the 
shadow  of  the  scaffold.  There  would  be  time 
to  raise  the  alarm,  she  thought,  when  a des- 
perate resolution  that  she  formed  should  fail  of 
effect.  It  was  evident  that  this  part  of  the 
mob  was  working  secretly,  and  that  it  was  the 
intention  of  the  men  to  hang  him  quietly,  while 
Casserly  was  engaged  in  front. 

“Let's  help  them  hang  him,”  said  the  mother. 

“Oh,  I couldn’t,”  replied  the  woman,  her 
eyes  dilating  with  horror. 

“Then,  I will.” 

“How  can  you!  How  can  you!  Oh,  you 
cruel,  cruel,  cruel  woman ! You  are  a bad, 
wicked  woman!”  cried  the  poor  creature,  her 
cheeks  ashen  with  terror.  Then  she  covered 
her  face  with  her  apron,  and  went  into  a house, 
crying  bitterly. 

Mrs.  Howard  approached  the  men  with  a firm 
step,  and  a strange  light  in  her  eyes. 

“I  want  to  pull  on  the  rope,”  she  said,  al- 
most choking. 

The  men  regarded  her  with  looks  of  astonish- 
ment. 

“Go  about  your  business,”  said  one,  firmly 
and  kindly.  “This  is  no  place  for  a woman.” 

“ 1 r/m// stay.  Didn’t  he  kill  a woman?  Oh, 
let  me  help  you !” 

Then  the  men  looked  serious.  Naturally,  a 
woman  should  have  even  a greater  interest  in 
this  matter  than  a man.  In  any  event,  if  a wom- 
an demanded  vengeance,  it  was  but  right  that 
a morsel  of  the  feast  should  be  set  before  her, 
garnished  with  choice  ends  of  hemp,  and  sauce 
made  of  tears  and  blood. 


“■VVhat  would  you  do?”  they  asked. 
“Anything — anything!”  she  cried;  and  her 
eyes  suddenly  glittered  as  the  thought  occurred 
to  her  as  by  inspiration:  “Give  me  a knife;  a 
long  and  sharp  one ; and  I’ll  show  you  what  a 
woman  can  do !” 

“Would  you  ?” 

“Try  me!” 

“Here;  take  this  one.” 

He  handed  her  a long,  keen  hunting-knife. 
She  received  it,  her  hand  slightly  trembling; 
c.arefully  examined  the  edge  and  the  point,  and 
placed  it  in  her  bosom,  le.aving  the  handle  visi- 
ble. 

“You  are  a brave  woman.” 

She  made  no  reply.  A brave  woman,  indeed ! 
“I’ll  tell  you  when  to  use  the  knife.  You 
may  help  us,  if  you  will.” 

The  man  who  addressed  her  was  evidently 
the  leader.  At  the  termination  of  this  conver- 
sation the  opening  in  the  wall  had  been  made. 
One  by  one  the  men  crawled  through.  How- 
ever, the  last  man  experienced  some  difficulty 
in  clearing  the  passage,  by  reason  of  a bulki- 
ness about  the  waist  which  did  not  correspond 
with  the  general  proportions  of  his  body,  as  if 
the  crime  he  contemplated  settled  in  that  por- 
tion of  his  person,  producing  inflamm.ation. 
The  leader,  who  had  passed  through,  laughed 
softly  at  his  embarrassment. 

“Jim,”  he  remarked,  “it  clings  about  you  as 
though  it  had  a fondness  for  you.” 

“ Like  a boa  constrictor,”  suggested  another. 
“Is  it  crawling  toward  your  neck,  Jim?”  ask- 
ed a third. 

The  man  did  not  seem  to  enjoy  these  jokes. 
The  leader  asked,  “How  long  is  it,  Jim?” 
“Fourteen  feet.” 

“I’rctty  long,  isn’t  it?” 

“ No ; six  for  the  drop,  six  for  the  stay,  and 
two  for  the  knot.” 

“Then  you  allow  nothing  for  the  guy.” 

“ We  can  spare  a foot  of  the  knot.” 

“So?  Inch  .and  a quarter,  is  it,  Jim?” 

“ No — inch.” 

“Inch!  Why,  inch  and  a quarter  is  regul.a- 
tion.” 

“ Different  States  use  different  sizes.  Tyburn 
has—” 

“Listen !” 

“ It's  nothing.” 

“I5ut  inch  and  a quarter  is  better  style,  Jim.” 
“Well,  this  will  hold  a hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  on  a six  drop,  without  a fray.” 

“Hut  there’s  no  danger,  anyhow.  He  won’t 
drop,  but  will  simply  swing.”  This  sagacious 
remark  was  made  by  one  of  the  men,  who  had 
hitherto  been  silent,  and  it  settled  the  question 
in  favor  of  the  rope. 
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The  mother  had,  in  the  meantime,  passed 
through  the  opening  the  last,  and  listened 
quietly  to  this  conversation,  which  had  been 
carried  on  hurriedly  and  in  low  tones,  while  the 
leader  inserted  a rusty  key  in  the  iron  lock. 

“ Suppose  the  lock  is  stuck  with  rust,”  he  sug- 
gested. 

In  fact,  the  key  had  already  failed  to  turn. 
He  removed  it,  and  peered  into  the  lock.  Then 
he  reinserted  it,  and  tried  it  again,  his  face  red- 
dening with  the  effort  he  made,  and  again 
failed.  At  this  he  cursed. 

“Are  you  sure  this  is  the  key?”  he  asked  of 
one  of  the  men. 

“Certainly;  I’ve  had  it  ever  since  I was  dep- 
uty here.” 

Another  man  stepped  forward,  inserted  the 
barrel  of  his  pistol  in  the  key-bowl,  and,  with 
the  powerful  leverage  thus  obtained,  turned  the 
great  key.  Then  they  pulled  upon  the  door  by 
the  key,  but  it  required  the  united  efforts  of 
three  men  to  force  the  door  to  yield.  The 
grated  door  confronted  them.  This  was  un- 
locked and  opened  with  ease. 

The  mother  stepped  backward  toward  the 
wall,  and  said  in  a low,  earnest  voice : 

“ I’ll  not  go  in  till  you  bind  and  gag  him.  Be 
sure  and  gag  him.  Tell  him  you  are  friends, 
and  then  secure  him;  but  don’t  hurt  him — 
don’t  hurt  him !” 

They  regarded  her  with  some  surprise  and 
disgust.  “Oh,”  she  said,  “I  am  brave;”  and 
she  drew  the  knife. 

Hearing  the  noise,  the  prisoner,  who  was  ly- 
ing down  in  his  cell,  thinking  the  jailer  was  en- 
tering, remained  quiet,  until  he  saw  strangers 
at  his  cell  door.  The  light  was  very  dim  with- 
in to  those  who  had  left  the  bright  day  without ; 
but  they  saw  a tall  young  man,  standing  up- 
right, and  looking  steadily  at  them.  In  his 
look  there  was  no  trace  of  fear,  or  suspicion,  or 
surprise.  He  surveyed  them  calmly,  and  said 
nothing. 

It  was  a momentary  question  with  the  leader 
whether  he  would  take  his  man  within  the  cell, 
or  call  him  out.  Certainly  the  latter  course  was 
the  better,  by  reason  of  his  advantage  of  sight 
in  the  darkness  of  the  cell.  But  he  did  not  re- 
quire an  invitation,  for  he  stepped  out,  bare- 
headed and  erect.  He  was  e.xtremely  pale,  but 
calm  and  collected ; and  it  seemed  that  prison- 
damp  had  already  stamped  its  greenish  hue 
upon  his  face. 

“Hello,  my  young  friend,”  said  the  leader. 
“Keep  quiet;  we’ve  come  to  take  you  away. 
Do  you  know  what  is  going  on?” 

“No.” 

“There  are  two  or  three  thousand  men  out 
there  looking  for  you.” 


The  opening  of  the  prison-door  had  admitted 
the  tumultuous  noise  of  the  riot;  and  this  ex- 
planation of  the  leader  was  all  that  was  neces- 
sary. 

“ What  do  they  want  ? ” 

“To  hang  you.” 

This  terrible  news  sent  a shock,  hardly  per- 
ceptible, through  the  prisoner’s  frame ; but  he 
was  immediately  calm  .again,  apparently  sus- 
ceptible of  no  emotion  wh.atever.  There  was 
in  his  conduct  something  that  needs  to  be  men- 
tioned. It  was  utter  indifference  of  self  This 
is  a condition  of  human  nature  that  physicians 
hail  with  delight,  but  preachers  dread  .and 
struggle  .against.  In  the  one  case  it  is  life;  in 
the  other,  death.  Perhaps,  if  the  truth  were 
known,  indifference,  in  its  various  forms  of  reck- 
lessness, carelessness,  or  what  not,  would  be 
found  at  the  root  of  every  crime.  Desperation 
is  nearly  like  it,  and  suicide  is  synonymous  with 
it.  And  doubtless  there  is  not  a single  passion 
or  sentiment  but  that,  when  stirred  to  its  low- 
est depths,  or  expanded  to  its  fullest  limits, 
brings  us  .all  to  this. 

But,  after  all,  is  it  not  a kind  of  selfishness? 
— an  egregious,  overweening  selfishness? — .an 
utter  disregard  of  whatever  disastrous  effect  it 
may  have  on  those  near  to  us,  .and  dear  to  us? 
As  John  Howard  was  indifferent,  he  was  fear- 
less. Perhaps  if  he  had  not  been  the  one,  he 
would  not  have  been  the  other.  Recklessness 
is  another  name  for  bravery. 

“We  have  come  to  save  you,”  continued  the 
man.  “But  you'll  have  to  do  as  we  s,ay.  We 
must  bind  you  and  blindfold  you.  We  are  your 
friends.  I know  you  are  desperate,  and  may 
resist  those  who  would  save  you.  Submit  quiet- 
ly, then,  and  don’t  force  us  to  extremes.” 

The  prisoner  regarded  them  with  absolute 
contempt.  They  were  not  men  of  his  class. 
He  felt,  in  his  blindness,  a superiority  to  them 
in  every  element  of  manhood.  Besides,  he  was 
possessed  of  that  spirit  of  perverseness  which 
was  necessarily  a concomitant  of  his  present 
disposition — a spirit  which,  in  kings,  as  history 
records,  has  more  than  once  foundered  an  em- 
pire He  said  nothing,  but  assumed  a defiant 
attitude;  .and,  as  the  prospect  of  a struggle 
opened  before  him,  he  seemed  to  awake  from  his 
lethargy,  e.ager  to  create  danger  where  it  might 
not  exist,  and  to  meet  that  danger  with  desper- 
ate calmness  and  resistance,  if  by  so  doing  he 
could  intensify  it.  So,  be  on  your  guard,  gen- 
tlemen of  the  mob ! You  have  against  you  one 
unarmed  man,  while  you  are  five  and  armed  to 
the  teeth ; but,  for  all  that,  have  a care ! The 
cause  of  a desperate  m.an  is  to  him  a righteous 
cause.  The  eyes  of  the  prisoner  flashed,  and 
his  muscles  knotted. 
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“You  fool !”  exclaimed  the  leader— a power- 
ful man — as  he  sprang  upon  the  prisoner. 

But  he  found  a strength  equal  to  his  own, 
and  an  agility  that  far  surpassed  his.  The  pris- 
oner grappled  with  him,  twisted  him  like  a reed, 
and  dashed  him  to  the  floor.  The  four  other 
men  encircled  him.  He  struck  right  and  left, 
and  sprang  about  like  a panther,  now  getting 
in  their  clutches,  then  slipping  dexterously  away 
and  tripping  them.  It  w.as  a quiet  struggle. 
Some  blood  was  beginning  to  flow  from  blows 
he  had  struck  like  thunderbolts,  and  then  they 
overpowered  him,  and  bore  him  down,  his 
muscles  violently  quivering  with  the  superhu- 
man strength  he  put  forth  in  resistance.  Then, 
as  his  breast  heaved  with  rage,  nature  asserted 
itself,  and  he  uttered  a piercing  cry  of  despair.  I 

<2uiet  tlicre,  boy!  You  have  a friend  with-  | 
out,  whose  horrified  glance  has  followed  every 
movement ; whose  heart  is  bursting  for  you — a \ 
friend  truer  than  heaven,  boy,  for  she  will  nev- 
er desert  you. 

The  men  were  muttering  curses,  as  they 
pressed  him. upon  the  floor.  The  mother  rush- 
ed into  the  Tank.  A cruel  sight  there  awaited 
her.  One  man  was  binding  his  feet,  another 
his  hands,  and  a third  was  thrusting  a gag  into 
his  mouth. 

The  woman  crept  forward  and  peered  into 
her  son’s  upturned  face.  It  was  the  cry  that 
aroused  her,  but  he  could  utter  no  sound  now. 
Acute  suffering  appeared  about  her  eyes  and 
mouth,  and  raised  great  ridges  in  her  forehead ; 
while  the  intense  pain  the  prisoner  experienced 
from  the  gag,  which  was  thrust  far  down,  made 
the  tears  start  to  his  eyes,  and  his  features  | 
twitch  convulsively.  He  saw  her,  and  recog- 
nized her.  Through  all  his  suffering  there  ap- 
peared unbounded  astonishment,  and  a look 
so  intense  that  it  pierced  her  heart  like  a knife. 

It  was  an  appealing  look — a look  of  depreca- 
tion— a look  of  supplication  — that  went  down 
into  her  very  soul,  and  stirred  up  all  the  moth- 
er there.  Angered  and  excited,  the  man  who 
m.an.aged  the  gag  thrust  it  still  farther  down, 
and  the  p.ain  was  unbearable. 

“You  are  pressing  it  down  too  hard.  Stop! 
you  hurt  him,"  exclaimed  the  mother. 

“What!"  replied  the  man,  angrily.  “\Ve 
want  no  chicken-hearted  women  here.” 

With  that  he  gave  the  gag  another  thrust, 
and  the  prisoner  writhed  in  agony  and  cast  an 
imploring  look  upon  his  mother,  while  his  face 
became  discolored  with  suffocation. 

Suddenly,  overcome  by  an  impulse  that  noth- 
ing could  restrain,  maddened  and  furious,  the 
woman  drew  the  knife,  and,  with  distended 
nostrils  and  grinding  teeth,  struck  desperately 
.and  with  all  her  strength 


“Take  care  there  1”  cried  one  of  the  men  as, 
with  blanched  face,  he  caught  her  arm  and 
stared  at  her.  “If  that  knife,”  he  continued, 
slowly  and  threateningly,  “had  come  down  it 
would  have  gone  into — the  wrong  man’s  back.” 

He  held  her  firmly;  her  muscles  relaxed; 
her  face  became  crimson.  Then  he  released 
her  .arm,  which  fell  limp  to  her  side. 

“ I was  excited,”  she  stammered. 

“Be  more  careful  in  future,  then." 

They  loosened  the  g.ag,  dragged  him  out,  and 
placed  him  in  the  bottom  of  the  butcher’s  cart. 

“W’hat  are  you  going  to  do  with  him?"  asked 
the  mother,  with  tremulous  voice. 

“Well  string  him  from  the  beam  of  the  old 
S.an  Josd  The.atre.” 

He  heard  this,  lying  within,  but  not  a groan 
escaped  him.  Since  the  gag  h.ad  been  released, 
he  had  remained  perfectly  quiet  and  submis- 
sive, trusting  all  to  his  mother.  She  felt  this, 
and  it  strengthened  her. 

“ Let  me  and  the  driver  hang  him  alone.” 

“Why,  the  Crane  would  faint.” 

At  this,  the  insulted  Crane  peered  around, 
and  looked  quite  desper.ate  and  dangerous. 
The  mother's  quick  glance  drilled  him  through, 
and  a look  of  s.atisfaction,  tinged  with  a single 
bright  ray  of  hope,  lighted  up  her  face.  She 
urged  the  point  so  strenuously,  and  seemed  so 
determined  to  take  a prominent  part  in  this 
fearful  avenging  of  outraged  society,  that  the 
men,  w>ho  really  dreaded  the  consequences  of 
their  contemplated  act  of  violence,  finally  yield- 
ed, and  threw  the  rope  into  the  cart.  Men 
must  be  in  great  numbers  to  retain  for  any 
length  of  time  the  fury  that  leads  to  the  lamp- 
post,  unless  sacred  rights  of  their  own  have 
been  invaded. 

Before  climbing  upon  the  seat  the  woman 
said,  “Gentlemen,  you  h.ive  done  me  a gre,at 
favor.  We  may  meet  again." 

She  was  perfectly  calm,  and  the  men  saw 
she  was  very  handsome.  They  told  her  they 
would  be  in  the  street  to  sec  the  hanging.  Aft- 
erward, when  they  had  more  time  for  reflection, 
they  wondered  why  they  had  taken  a woman 
into  the  crime ; and  one  man  even  went  so  far 
— .and  they  Laughed  at  him  for  it — as  to  say 
that  somehow  or  other  he  h.ad  a faint  remem- 
brance that  the  prisoner  and  the  woman  re- 
sembled each  other.  As  they  were  driving 
away,  she  asked : 

“Gentlemen,  who  are  you?” 
i A quick  look  passed  from  one  to  another. 
The  leader  replied  : 

“A  hundred  citizens.” 

Casserly  went  immediately  to  the  scene  of 
i the  hanging.  Despite  the  immense  throng  that 
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crowded  the  street,  a great  and  oppressive  quiet 
was  over  all.  Strong  men  looked  at  the  hang- 
ing body,  and  went  away,  sick  and  faint. 

A man  was  ahead  of  Casscrly,  for  when  the 
latter  reached  the  spot,  this  man,  all  alone, 
stood  upon  the  platform  beneath  the  beam. 
He  placed  one  arm  around  tlie  body  and  held 
it,  while  he  cut  the  rope.  Whether  it  was  acci- 
dental or  intentional,  he  allowed  the  body,  when 
the  rope  was  severed,  to  slip  from  his  grasp 
and  fall  over  the  railing.  It  struck  the  ground  i 
with  a dull  thud,  almost  at  Casserly's  feet.  y\  1 
horrified  .shivering  seized  the  crowd.  Casscrly 
stepped  forward,  knelt  beside  it,  placed  his 
hands  upon  it,  and  then  hastily  rose,  his  face 
crimson  with  rage. 

“Casscrly,”  said  Judge  Simon,  laying  his 
hand  timidly  on  Casserly's  arm. 

“Bah!”  exclaimed  Casserly,  with  profound 
disgust 

"What’s  the  matter,  Casscrly?” 

“He’s  gone  ! That  thing  is  stuffed  with 
straw ! ” 
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They  found  the  mother  at  her  home,  sitting 
quietly  beside  the  bed  on  which  her  dead  charge 
lay.  Her  toilet  was  perfect.  As  Casserly,  ac- 
companied by  Judge  Simon  and  the  Coroner, 
entered,  she  rose  with  the  old  queenly  grace  and 
dignity,  and  invited  them  to  seats,  which  she 
placed  for  them,  with  an  unconsciously  sweet 
and  winning  manner  that  impressed  Judge  Si- 
mon very  strongly.  He  could  not  realize  the 
fact  that  this  was  the  woman  of  such  desperate 
courage  and  cunning,  so  calm  was  she,  and  so 
soft  of  step  ;md  graceful  of  manner.  Hut  he 
saw  what  Casserly  could  not  see,  that  there 
were  deep  cares  and  anxieties  in  her  face;  but 
they  were  almost  hidden  from  view  by  a look 
of  triumph,  which  glowed  with  suppressed  in- 
tensity. 

As  Garratt  was  the  only  one  with  whom  she 
was  acquainted,  he  introduced  the  others.  Cas- 
serly felt  very  ill  at  ease.  The  woman’s  tender- 
ness and  refinement  placed  a hairier  between 
him  and  her,  while  they  drew  Judge  Simon  to- 
ward her,  and  he  became  her  friend  instinct- 
ively. Casserly's  awkwardness  seemed  to  him 
to  obtrude  itself,  and  proclaim  itself  aloud,  that 
she  might  see  it  the  more  easily,  and  scorn  him 
for  it.  He  was  a kind-hearted  man  — brutality 
was  foreign  to  his  nature  ; for,  had  he  been 
otherwise,  he  could  not  have  perceived  the  dif- 
ference. With  things  that  came  to  his  under- 
standing by  mental  processes,  he  was  slow  of 


comprehension,  but  of  whatever  came  by  way 
of  the  heart,  or  feeling,  or  whatever  may  be 
termed  the  finer  instincts  of  human  nature,  he 
grasped  the  meaning  readily.  Knowing  what 
she  had  done,  and  what  she  was  capable  of  do- 
ing, Casserly  felt  himself  a great  child  in  her 
presence.  He  had  not  yet  a sufficient  knowl- 
edge of  criminal  matters  to  know  that  a woman 
may  outwit  the  shrewdest  detective  skill,  where 
a man  would  be  caught  in  the  simplest  snare. 

Is  there  in  this  fact  the  shadow  of  a possibility 
that,  as  hypocrisy  and  cunning  go  hand  in 
hand,  women  are  naturally  greater  hypocrites 
than  men? — or,  perhaps,  more  successful  in  hy- 
pocrisy? Casserly  was  learning,  however;  but 
still,  had  he  been  a greater  rascal  he  would 
have  been  a better  detective. 

Casserly  and  Judge  Simon  had  settled  be- 
tween them  these  propositions : That  the  young 
man’s  flight  was,  under  the  circumstances,  no 
further  evidence  of  his  guilt ; that,  after  all,  he 
was,  possibly,  not  the  real  criminal.  Then,  as- 
suming that  he  was  not,  who  was?  Evidently 
the  fugitive  girl,  or  the  mother  herself.  It  ap- 
peared as  reasonable  to  suppose  that  Howard 
would  sacrifice  himself,  if  need  be,  for  the  one 
as  rc.adily  as  for  the  other — provided  he  loved 
the  girl,  or,  provided  further,  th,at  he  did  not 
love  her,  but  loved  the  girl  who  was  dead,  and 
cared  no  longer  for  his  own  life.  Thus  it  will 
be  seen  that  unless  some  starting, -point  could 
be  discovered,  there  was  no  foundation  what- 
ever on  which  to  build  a theory,  and  they  were 
as  far  from  the  truth  as  ever.  One  gloomy  fact 
stared  Casserly  in  the  face : the  crime  must  be 
ferreted  out.  It  seemed  a hopeless  undertak- 
ing unless  the  girl  could  be  found.  Every  effort 
had  been  put  forth  to  secure  this  end.  Con- 
stables, sheriffs,  policemen,  in  addition  to  thou- 
sands of  persons  who  constituted  themselves 
detectives  wherever  the  news  had  penetrated, 
were  watching  closely  and  carefully.  There  is 
a kind  of  glory  attaching  to  participation  in  the 
capture  of  a criminal  that  makes  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  an  informant  to  the  death 
on  an  unfortunate  fellow -being;  and  yet,  but 
point  to  blood  on  the  informant’s  hands  when 
the  deed  is  done,  and  you  horrify  him.  It  is 
there,  however,  in  ugly  patches,  covering  the 
hand  and  arm  to  the  ellrow,  constantly  defiling 
with  its  loathsomeness  everything  pure  that  it 
touches,  crying  aloud  with  a hundred  thousand 
tongues  the  old,  old  story  of  inhumanity.  Here 
is  one  definition  of  “Society  must  be  protect- 
ed” : vindictiveness  must  be  satisfied. 

It  had  become  a fixed  idea  in  Casserly’s 
mind,  under  Judge  Simon’s  instruction,  that  the 
girl  must  be  found — that  possibly  she  was  the 
criminal. 
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The  in<iue5t  remained— and  who  would  tes-  I 
tify?  Tl>e  mother.  The  whole  case  was  in  her  | 
hands.  She  could  make  any  statement  of  al- 
leged facts  that  suited  her  ends.  It  even  seem- 
ed that  the  white  sheet  covering  the  lifeless  girl 
was  the  window  to  the  secret  chamber  in  which 
the  mystery  was  concealed;  that  the  folds,  which 
were  ver)'  plainly  visible,  composed  the  sash, 
and  that  the  panes  had  been  very  thickly  coated 
with  white  paint,  that  no  glance  could  pene- 
trate. 

“Madam,”  said  Casserly,  “where  is  your 
son 

He  knew  well  enough  that  he  was  wasting 
words.  She  replied : 

“I  do  not  know.” 

“Is  he  the  guilty  party.’” 

She  betrayed  no  excitement,  nor  surprise,  nor 
anoyance,  but  trifled  with  some  ornament  upon 
her  wrist,  and  did  not  raise  her  eyes  or  answer 
the  question.  Casserly  waited  some  moments. 
At  length  she  asked ; 

“He  said  he  was,  I believe?” 

“ Yes ; but  he  did  it  in  such  .a  way  as  to  leave 
some  doubt  about  it.  He  did,  however,  mad- 
am, in  a moment  of  excited  passion — and,  be- 
sides, he  was  under  the  influence  of  liquor — say 
something  that  forces  me  to  do  a very  disa- 
greeable thing.” 

He  paused.  She  continued  to  pl.ay  with  the 
gold  ornament,  and  seemed  to  take  no  interest 
whatever  in  his  recital. 

“There  are,  besides,  some  corroborative  cir- 
cumstances. While  he  was  sitting  with  me  in 
the  police  office  the  confession  was  on  his 
tongue,  but  I unconsciously  broke  it  off  by  tell- 
ing him  I already  knew  of  the  affair,  and  h.ad 
sent  two  officers  to  the  house.  Now,  he  did 
not  complete  his  confession  until  the  officers 
returned,  for  he  evidently  expected  some  one 
with  them.” 

Still  she  continued  to  pl.ay  with  the  bracelet, 
and  did  not  raise  her  eyes  or  say  a word. 

“Madam,”  he  continued,  “why  did  you  go 
so  quietly  down  those  stairs  and  turn  out  the 
h.all  l.amp?" 

She  raised  her  eyes,  and  regarded  him  long 
and  earnestly.  She  must  have  felt  surprise  at 
this  revelation,  but  she  did  not  exhibit  any. 
Her  look  was  one  of  calm  and  forgiving  re- 
pro.ach,  and  it  had  a powerful  effect  upon  Cas- 
seriy,  who  felt  th.at  it  said:  “1‘oor  fellow,  you 
are  trying  to  do  your  duty,  but  you  are  beyond 
your  depth.  I,  a woman,  am  deeper  than  a 
thousand  like  you,  Casserly.  You  are  a mere 
boy,  Casserly,  and  I really  wish  you  were  older, 
that'you  might  be  on  a footing  with  a woman.  1 
Would  you  tciir  the  secret  out  of  my  heart,  Cas- 
serly? Would  you  put  a mask  over  your  stupid  I 


I soul,  and  become  a burglar,  and,  armed  with  a 
I jack-knife  or  a nail,  essay  to  penetrate  through 
a wall  of  steel  and  stone  a hundred  feet  in  thick- 
ness?” 

“Do  you  decline  to  answer  the  question, 
madam?" 

“Mr.  Casserly,  what  do  you  expect?” 

“The  truth.” 

“Ah!”  and  she  dropped  her  eyes,  and  re- 
sumed her  toying  with  the  bracelet. 

“Casserly,”  said  Garratt,  “it  seems  to  me 
that  one  thing  is  quite  plain:  if  Mrs.  Howard 
believed  her  son  innocent,  she  would  not  have 
effected  his  esc.ipe,  but  would  have  trusted  to 
truth.” 

“Hut  what  about  accomplices?”  asked  Ciis- 
serly,  looking  ste;idily  at  the  woman. 

To  his  utter  surprise,  when  he  thought  this 
shot  would  strike  straight  home,  she  remained 
perfectly  quiet.  After  reflecting  a moment,  Cas- 
serly asked,  “ Did  the  de.id  girl  love  him?” 

“Oh,  yes.  They  were  brought  up  together 
from  childhood.  A sister  could  not  have  been 
more  tender  than  she,  nor  a brother  more  con- 
siderate than  he.” 

“ You  misunderstand  me,  madam — purposely, 
I fear.” 

“Indeed,  Mr.  Casserly!" 

“ 1 did  not  mean  the  love  of  a sister.” 

“Oh,  I could  not  see  into  the  poor  child's 
heart.” 

“ Hut  you  know,  madam.” 

She  simply  shrugged  her  shoulders.  Thus 
was  this  painful  conversation  kept  up  at  some 
length,  and  nothing  w.as  learned. 

“Madam,”  said  Casserly,  at  last,  “I  refer- 
red just  now  to  a painful  duty  I had  to  perforin. 
I must  arrest  you.” 

She  did  not  raise  her  eyes. 

“On  suspicion,”  continued  Casserly. 

.She  gave  no  evidence  of  emotion. 

“ You  must  come  with  me  to  the  jail.” 

She  cjuietly  rose  from  her  chair.  It  seemed 
that  she  was  not  near  so  strong  as  she  was,  for 
there  was  a slight  tremulous  movement  of  her 
knees.  Hut  her  face  w,as  very,  very  calm — so 
quietly  at  rest  that  it  was  painful  to  look  upon. 
There  was  not  a thought  in  her  eyes.  Even 
the  look  of  triunqih  h.ad  faded  away  or  had 
died,  and  was  buried  in  her  heart  as  a grave. 
Thus  looks  the  loving  wife  when  she  receit  es 
the  first  blow  in  cruelty  from  her  husband.  It 
was  the  old  look  of  frieudlt  ssness  with  w Inch  her 
son  had  peered  through  the  grating  of  his  cell 
at  the  blank  wall  bejond.  There  was  no  ap- 
peal— only  rest,  absolute  rest,  and  nothing 
I more,  and  much  like  the  rest  that  death  brin.gs. 

Hut  death  were  far  better  tlian  the  calm  which, 

I in  life,  causes  such  a look  .as  that. 
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She  mechanically  put  something  on  her  head, 
and  then,  as  she  was  about  to  pass  through  the 
door,  she  bethought  herself,  and  went  back  to 
kiss  the  dead  girl. 

“Will  you  ttike  care  of  her  for  me?”  she 
asked,  in  a voice  that  was  all  a mother’s. 

“Certainly,  madam,”  replied  Casserly. 

Then  she  remembered  something  else,  and 
stepped  before  Casserly,  facing  him.  In  a very 
sweet  and  winning  and  submissive  manner,  as 
a sick  child  who  takes  his  bitter  potion  with  a 
smile,  she  held  out  her  hands  together  toward 
Casserly,  and  said,  softly  and  kindly : 

“Here.  You  alw.ays  handcuff  them,  don’t 
you?” 

Casserly's  face  flushed  crimson. 

“Not  you,  madam,  not  you,"  he  said,  hur- 
riedly, as  he  gently  pushed  her  hands  aside  and 
led  the  way. 

What,  Judge  Simon!  Is  that  a tear  on  your  ^ 
withered  old  cheek?  Fie  on  you!  There,  ; 
brush  it  away  quickly,  sir,  for  some  one  may  , 
see  it. 


Chapter  IX. 

It  is  quite  beyond  the  power  of  this  old-fash- 
ioned history — and,  by  the  w.iy,  as  it  is  old- 
fashioned,  it  is  often  inclined  to  be  pedantic,  in 
quite  a droll  manner,  as  old-fashioned  things 
and  people  generally  are — to  state  with  any 
certainty  that  Emily  Randolph,  the  fugitive 
girl,  was  pretty;  and  in  this  assertion  an  at- 
tempt is  made  to  lay  aside  all  taint  of  pedantry. 
But,  from  an  old-fashioned  standpoint,  and  on 
antiquated  grounds,  and  by  rules  so  antagonist- 
ic to  this  age  of  advancement  that  they  never 
saw  crinoline  nor  crime  tic  Us,  it  will  be  stated 
that  she  was  very  pretty  indeed  — that  is,  she 
was  plain,  which  in  one  sense  means  about 
the  same  thing.  It  is  a common  expression 
that  such  and  such  a wom.an  is  so  “homely” 
that  it  — the  “homeliness” — must  cause  her 
physical  pain.  On  the  same  principle,  beau- 
tiful women  must  live  in  a state  of  physical  ec- 
stasy ; and  they  generally  do.  But  it  is  a law 
of  our  nature  that  we  tire  of  extremes,  as  we 
see  them  to  be  such  from  our  standpoint ; and 
carrying  this  idea  a step  farther,  are  there  not 
times  in  the  life  of  a Ireautiful  woman  when  she 
deplores  her  own  comeliness,  as  plain  women 
fret  over  their  plainness?  The  sum  total  of 
life  is  an  average.  In  it  there  are  not  separate 
columns  for  love,  and  for  sickness,  and  for  sor- 
row, and  for  Joy;  but  Time  strikes  a balance, 
which  is  the  result  of  all  combined.  Wealth  in 
one  direction  is  poverty  in  another;  poverty  in 
You  II.-  S4. 


one  direction  is  wealth  in  another.  If  your  ap- 
pearance, young  lady,  is  in  easy  circumstances, 
your  disposition  also  is  very  apt  to  be.  You 
had  better  be  an  humble  violet  than  a rose  w ith 
a thorn.  For  when  a handsome  woman  has 
outlived  her  beauty,  it  is  too  late — too  late  — 
to  learn  charms  and  graces  of  the  heart. 

Emily  Randolph  was  a violet — a very  sweet 
and  tender  violet.  There  w.as  in  her  appear- 
ance such  an  appeal  to  stronger  natures  that 
any  great  tall  man,  with  broad  shoulders  and 
the  strength  of  an  ox,  would  feel  an  impulse  to 
stand  between  her  and  the  rough  buffetings  of 
I the  world,  and  with  his  strength  turn  the  storm 
I aside  as  if  it  were  a bagatelle.  When  this  should 
I be  accomplished,  his  next  impulse  would  be  to 
i address  her  by  all  manner  of  senseless  pet 
i names ; and  then  take  her  for  a stroll,  and  be 
I very'  wise  and  very  fatherly ; then  he  would  buy 
for  her  some  sweetmeats  at  a confectioner’s, 
and  leave  her  at  her  door,  a virtuous  and  self- 
contented  man.  When  he  would  awake  in  the 
morning,  it  would  be  to  two  facts — first,  that 
it  was  broad  day ; second,  that  he  was  desper- 
ately in  love  with  her. 

As  a rule,  brunettes  are  small,  and  sharp,  and 
quick,  and  — treacherous;  while  blondes  are 
generally  large,  and  handsome,  and  slow,  and 
good-natured. 

There  are  not  many  men  and  women  in  the 
civilized  world  who  have  not  been  boys  and 
girls — barring  the  generation  that  is  just  ap- 
proaching maturity.  When  thus  of  tender 
years,  there  are  very  few  who  did  not,  on  some 
bright  day,  see  sparkling  in  the  grass,  a short 
distance  away,  the  rarest  and  most  brilli.ant 
diamond  in  the  world.  Then  it  suddenly  dis- 
appeared, as  the  line  of  light  was  lost ; but  the 
eager  child  sought  the  ray  again.  He  moved 
his  head  to  the  right,  to  the  left — now  up,  now 
down — until  he  found  it.  Keeping  his  head 
quite  steady,  that  he  might  not  lose  the  ray 
again,  he  crept  cautiously  forward,  being  com- 
pelled to  bring  his  head  nearer  and  nearer  the 
ground,  until  he  was  forced  to  fall  on  his  hands 
and  knees,  and  thus  crawl  onward  until  his 
face  was  almost  in  the  grass.  Then  he  reached 
out  and  caught  up  the  precious  gem,  to  find 
that  it  was  only  a very  mean  and  ugly  little 
piece  of  glass.  Had  he  been  older,  he  would 
have  known  that  diamonds  never  glitter  in  their 
natural  state,  and  that  he  might  walk  over  acres 
strewn  with  them,  and  never  know  one  was 
there.  Somebody  once  said  that  this  is  a world 
of  disappointments ; in  reality,  it  is  a world  of 
childish  ignorance. 

Ivmily  Randolph  was  a blonde ; but  she  was 
quite  a small  and  fragile  blonde,  as  if  her  size 
apologized  for  her  complexion.  She  was  twenty 
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years  of  age,  though  she  looked  younger,  and 
was  made  up  of  the  most  demure  little  womanly 
ways,  and  the  most  charming  little  affectations, 
and  the  most  feminine  graces.  She  seemed 
quite  a child ; but,  at  the  .same  time,  you  would 
not  have  been  one  whit  surprised  to  see  her 
wearing  spectacles  and  a cap,  and  having  sev- 
eral of  her  grandchildren  climbing  :dl  over  her. 

Yet,  with  all  her  loveliness,  the  men  who 
could  appreciate  and  love  her  arc  rare.  John 
Howard  was  such  a man. 

On  the  third  day  after  the  riot,  she  was  walk- 
ing alone  in  the  terraced  grounds  of  a comfort- 
able home  at  Santa  Cruz.  The  owners  of  the 
place  were  old  friends  of  Mrs.  Horvard,  who 
had  sent  her  thither.  The  girl  was  in  profound 
ignorance  of  the  startling  events  that  had  trans- 
pired in  San  Josd.  She  did  not  know,  even, 
that  Howard  had  surrendered  himself,  nor  that 
his  mother  was  in  prison ; for  she  had  borne  a 
hastily  written  note  to  Mrs.  Howard's  friend, 
telling  him  earnestly  to  conceal  from  the  girl  all 
knowledge  of  transpiring  events ; so  that  when, 
in  her  deep  distress  and  anxiety,  she  begged  for 
tidings,  they  told  her  to  be  patient — that  all 
would  come  right.  On  her  own  part,  the  child, 
in  strict  obedience  to  a solemn  injunction  from 
Mrs.  Howard,  refused  to  say  anything  whatever 
of  what  she  might  have  known  about  the  trage- 
dy. Rather  than  divulge  this  knowledge,  she 
would  have  had  her  tongue  torn  out,  after  so  sol- 
emn a request.  She  had  been  kept  very  close 
in  the  house,  and  sometimes  seemed  impatient 
of  restraint,  and  expressed  some  wonder  that 
she  was  treated  thus.  Nevertheless,  they  guard- 
ed her  closely;  for,  from  what  they  learned  from 
Mrs.  Howard’s  note  and  from  the  newspapers, 
her  testimony  would  tie  the  rope  around  John 
Howard's  neck. 

It  is  true  that  they  did  not  press  her  with 
questions,  for  they  dreaded  the  result;  but  it  is 
equally  true  that  a little  pardonable  curiosity — 
especially  as  the  whole  matter  was  shrouded  in 
such  deep  mystery — prompted  some  members 
of  this  quiet  family  to  leave  the  way  open  for 
any  hint  that  she  might  drop.  Still,  she  relig- 
iously held  her  tongue. 

And  it  was  noticed  that  she  was  very  sad 
and  gloomy.  At  times  she  would  start  from 
her  sleep  with  a piercing  scream,  and  cry, 
“John!”  in  the  most  pitiful,  pleading  voice. 
But  on  other  occasions  she  was  quite  calm, 
and  always  bowed  down  with  grief. 

On  the  third  day — Tuesday --she  was  walk- 
ing alone  on  the  terraced  grounds,  and,  feeling 
weary  and  lonely,  seated  herself  on  the  steps 
leading  to  the  first  terrace  from  the  street. 
Thus  concealed  from  the  house,  she  was  dream- 
ily looking  over  the  town,  and  watching  an  en- 


gine that  moved  up  and  down  upon  the  rail- 
road. Mingled  with  the  noise  it  made,  came 
faintly  the  roar  of  the  breakers. 

Suddenly  her  heart  leaped  violently  to  see  a 
man  in  imminent  danger  of  being  run  down  by 
the  engine.  However,  he  stepped  from  the 
track  Just  in  time,  receiving  no  other  injury 
than  the  maledictions  of  the  engineer.  In  her 
anxiety,  she  stood  straight  up,  and  ran  down 
the  steps  to  the  gate.  Tender-hearted  as  she 
was,  she  would  have  been  the  first  to  reach  the 
mangled  body.  By  some  special  providence, 
there  sometimes  seents  to  be  a great  amount  of 
heart  in  very  small  bodies. 

The  man  evidently  saw  her,  for  he  came 
straight  toward  her.  Then  she  was  embar- 
rassed, and  turned  to  leave.  What  was  her  as- 
tonishment to  hear  the  man  call ; 

“ Miss  Kmily !” 

Greatly  startled — for  the  man  was  a stranger 
— she  turned  around  to  look  at  him,  and  found 
he  had  arrived  at  the  gate. 

“Did  you  call  me?”  she  asked,  timidly. 

“Yes.  I have  something  to  tell  you.” 

“About — about — Who  sent  you?” 

“Never  mind  that, my  child;  don’t  be  alarm- 
ed— I'll  not  harm  you.” 

In  truth,  the  man’s  face  bore  a kindly  look 
that  reassured  her. 

“Do  you  know  what  terrible  things  have 
happened  since  Rose  Howard  was  killed?" 

The  girl  became  as  pale  as  death. 

“No,”  she  exclaimed.  “They — they — never 
told  me.” 

“You  didn’t  know  John  Howard  was  arrested 
for  the  murder?” 

Her  eyes  opened  wide  with  astonishment; 
and  the  man  saw  that  the  beating  of  her  heart, 
as  he  entered  the  gate,  was  so  violent  that  the 
throbbing  was  painfully  visible  in  her  throat. 

“Arrested !”  she  exclaimed,  hardly  able  to 
control  her  voice.  “Arrested  ! What  do  you 
mean  I ” 

“It  is  the  truth,  my  child.  Now  listen  care- 
fully. He  denied  it,  but  after  a time,  when  he 
thought  he  was  going  to  be  lynched  by  the 
mob,  he  admitted  that  he  know  who  did  com- 
mit the  murder.” 

She  regarded  him  with  so  much  pain  and 
astonishment  that  he  almost  wavered  from  his 
object.  He  drew  a paper  from  his  pocket,  on 
the  back  of  which,  folded,  was  printed  in  black 
type  the  word ; 

“Warrant.” 

“He  told  who  it  was,”  continued  the  man. 

“I  advise  you  to  make  a full  confession,  and 
keep  nothing  back.  It  will  go  easier  with  you. 

You  are  so  young,  and  such  a child — " 
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He  was  startled  at  her  appearance.  As  the 
meaning  of  his  terrible  words  dawned  upon  her, 
her  eyes  flashed  with  indignation  and  anger. 
Then  this  look  faded  away,  and  gave  place  to 
deathly  pallor. 

“Tell  me  all  about  why  you  did  it,  and  how. 
It  will  be  far  better  for  you.  You  no  doubt  had 
good  cause.  Tell  me.” 

She  was  becoming  very  weak  and  faint. 

“ Did  he  tell  you  that.’”  she  asked,  in  a chok- 
ing whisper,  no  longer  .able  to  speak  aloud. 

“Yes.  Tell  me  all,  now.” 

She  looked  around  in  a frightened,  uncertain 
way,  and  her  bosom  heaved,  and  her  breath 
came  in  gasps.  Then  she  sank  down  upon  the 
steps,  and  crouched  down  very  low  and  hum- 
bly, and  sobbed  as  though  her  heart  were 
broken,  murmuring  convulsively  between  her 
sobs: 

“Oh,  John,  how  could  you ! How  could  you, 
John !” 


“My  child,”  said  Casserly,  kindly,  “keep  a 
brave  heart,  and  tell  me  all.” 

But  she  continued  to  sob,  and  could  say 
only,  “Oh,  John!  How  could  you,  John!" 

“ You  must  come  with  me,  my  child.  Keep  a 
stout  heart  now,  like  the  brave  little  woman 
you  are.  I hate  to  do  it,  but  I must  arrest  you 
for  the  murder  of  Rose  Howard.” 

“John  ! John ! how  could  you,  John  !” 

He  picked  her  up  gently,  and  led  her  up  the 
steps  to  the  house.  She  sobbed  all  the  time, 
and  clung  closely  to  his  arm,  as  if  he  were  her 
protector,  and  the  only  friend  she  had  in  the 
world.  This  nearly  broke  Casscrly’s  heart. 

As  the  evening  train  bore  them  to  San  Josd, 
Casserly  im.igincd  he  heard  a hundred  voices — 
some  in  heaven,  and  some  under  the  ground, 
and  others  far,  far  away — crying  in  despairing, 
heart-broken  tones  ; 

“How  could  you,  John!  Oh,  John,  how 
could  you!”  \V.  C.  Morrow. 


(CONTINCBD  IN  NiXT  NDMRKK.  ] 
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In  the  memorable  canvass  which  resulted  in 
the  election  of  President  Polk,  the  title  to  Ore- 
gon and  its  area  entered  largely  into  the 
speeches  of  political  orators.  The  shibboleth 
of  Democracy  was  “Fifty-four  forty  or  fight.” 
The  writer,  then  a youth,  zealously  espoused  the 
opinion  that  the  United  Slates  was  the  sole 
owner  of  Oregon,  north  to  the  Russian  line. 
A few  years  later,  Oregon  became  his  adopted 
home. 

The  ideas  formed  during  youth,  amid  the  ex- 
citement of  political  contest,  were  intensified  in 
their  Americanism  by  subsequent  reading  of 
speeches  in  Congress,  the  more  dispassionate 
State  papers  of  the  able  negotiators,  and  nu- 
merous works  upon  the  Territory;  in  short,  the 
writer  was  a thorough  disciple  of  the  ultra 
American  view.  The  faith  was  abiding  that 
the  Spanish  claim,  by  right  of  discovery  to  the 
north-west  coast  (of  which  the  United  States 
had  become  assignee,  by  the  Florida  Conven- 
tion of  1819),  reached  north  till  it  met  the  Rus- 
sian line. 

Among  the  discoveries  accepted  as  estab- 
lished was  that  Juan  de  Fuca,  in  1592,  while  in 
the  service  of  Spain,  had  entered  what  is  now 
known  as  the  Strait  of  Juan  de  F'uca.  To  a 
resident  upon  Puget  Sound,  how  pride-provok- 
ing the  thought  that  the  country  had  been  vis- 


ited by  white  men  away  back  in  those  primi- 
tive years!  Thus  the  impulsive  impressions 
of  boyhood,  educated  as  years  advanced  by  an 
American  system  of  reading,  matured  into  be- 
lief, rounded  into  the  conviction  of  manhood. 

To  the  writer,  Juan  de  Fuca  was  a hero,  a dis- 
coverer of  unknown  lands  and  se.as;  his  voyage 
a reality — a valuable  fact  supporting  territorial 
right.  The  Treaty  of  Limits,  of  June  i$,  >846, 
did  not  fully  determine  the  Oregon  boundary. 
While  there  remained  matter  of  controversy,  a 
too  natural  prejudice  against  yielding  territory 
to  a rival  nation  reconciled  a continuance  of 
such  belief.  Until  1872,  when  Emperor  W'illiam 
finally  traced  the  north-west  boundary  between 
the  United  St.atesand  Great  Britain,  De  Fuca's 
claim  continued  to  be  relied  upon  despite  its 
inconsistencies.  Through  all  those  years — a 
generation  almost — it  had  proved  a pleasure  to 
champion  the  so-called  Greek  pilot  and  his  voy- 
age; to  claim  credibility  for  his  voucher  .and 
journalist,  Michael  Lock  the  elder,  he  who  had 
been  Fmglish  Consul  at  Aleppo  and  enjoyed  the 
intimate  friendship  of  Richard  Hakluyt,  the 
distinguished  geographer  and  naval  historian. 
The  belief,  strengthened  by  the  desire,  was  en- 
tertained that  the  inland  waters  of  Washington 
Territory  had  been  visited  in  the  sixteenth  cent- 
ury by  a Spanish  expedition ; that  through  such 
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discovery  Spain  had  acquired  the  sole  right  to  | the  claim  of  De  Fuca,  who  more  firmly  believed 
the  region  and  had  transferred  such  right  to  the  | in  the  existence  of  the  Strait  of  Anian,  who  ac- 
United  States,  thereby  fortifying  the  claim  of  j cepted  as  probable  the  location  he  had  assigned, 
the  latter  in  its  controversy  with  C.rcat  Britain.  Doubtless,  it  proved  an  agency  which  contrib- 
Hope,  stimulated  by  nation.al  bias,  was  the  ' utedtoscience,whichaddedgeographicknowl- 
“wish”  becoming  ■“father  to  the  thought,”  and  ege.  Us  greatest  '/Jrej/fgc,  perh.aps,  accrued 
it  proved  all-sufficient  to  cause  Credence  in  from  the  fact  that  the  illustrious  Captain  Cook 
Lock’s  story.  considered  it  quite  worth  while  to  seek  for  the 

But  truth,  the  great  iconoclast,  asserts  its  pre-  strait  in  the  latitude  in  which  De  Kuca’s  story 
rogative ; relentlessly  it  demolishes  the  idols  of  ! had  placed  it.  As  no  strait  was  there  found, 
youthlul  fancy  as  it  sweeps  aw.ay  the  ideals  of  . importance  attached  to  Lock’s  account  by  Cook 
manhood.  The  zest  of  P.acilic  Coast  history  denying  that  any  strait  existed  where  De  Fuca 
has  been  its  very  uncertainty,  amounting  in  had  alleged  it  was.  Cook  at  least  conceded 
several  instances  to  mystification.  The  doubt  , that  the  voytige  possibly  had  been  made,  and 
which  surrounds  the  names,  California,  Oregon,  that  there  was  no  physical  reason  why  the  story 
and  Juan  de  Fuca,  illustrates  this  feature.  Who  I should  not  be  believed.  The  idea  upon  which 
will  dissipate  the  spell  and  say  where  and  when  the  story  was  founded,  intcroceanic  connection, 
originated  and  what  signify  the  names  California  had  lived  until  the  British  Government  resolved 
and  Oregon?  Spanish  words  which  compound  to  ascertain  its  truth  or  falsity.  To  that  end 
into  a “heated  furnace,”  or  “big  ears,”  were  not  was  selected  the  most  distinguished  geographer 
ascribed  to  the  respective  regions  by  Spanish  of  th.at  day,  England’s  most  intrepid  scientific 
geographers,  nor  were  such  peculiarities  of  cli-  n.avigator.  Along  with  him  were  Burney  and 
mate  or  appearance  of  natives  by  them  chron-  V’ancouver,  who  early  afterward  acquired  a 
iclcd.  The  world  has  not  yet  learned  the  ety-  fame  almost  equal  to  that  of  their  illustrious 
mology,  origin,  or  meaning  of  either  word.  As-  chief.  Despite  Cook’s  weighty  contradiction, 
sociate  “big  ears”  with  Bryant’s  immortal  line,  n.avigators  still  wistfully  looked  in  that  vicinity 
“Where  rolls  the  Oregon,”  and  how  quickly  the  for  the  supposed  strait.  Within  a decade  from 
mind  in  disgust  is  reminded  that  “ignorance  is  the  time  Cook  had  seemingly  forever  set  at  rest 
bliss.”  Knowledge  at  once  would  banish  all  the  De  Fuca’s  claim,  Berkly  and  Mears  gave  to  it 
poetry  from  Bryant’s  beautiful  thought.  No ; renewed  vitality  by  establishing  the  existence  of 
rather  “Oregon”  remain  meaningless  than  to  be  the  large  arm  of  sea  a single  degree  of  latitude 
a synonym  to  c;Ul  to  mind  the  chief  peculiarity  north  of  De  Fuca’s  location  of  the  Strait  of 
of  a very  useful  animal.  Nor  is  it  likely  to  be  Anian.  Mears  not  only  attested  his  own  faith 
known  why  Lock's  Greek  pilot  transmitted  his  — he  vouched  for  the  tnithfulness  of  Lock’s  ac- 
cuphonious  name  of  Apostolos  Valerianus  into  count,  the  integrity  of  De  Fuca's  claim.  He 
harsh  and  grating  Juan  de  Fuca.  redeemed  from  obloquy  the  name  and  voyage 

That  story  of  Lock,  that  pretended  voyage  to  of  De  Fuca.  He  proceeded  to  examine  the 
the  Strait  of  Ani.an,  for  whatever  purpose  in-  waters  and  adjacent  shores,  and  volunteered 
vented,  has  run  its  course.  At  birth  discredit-  the  statement,  “Juan  de  Fuca  was  the  origin.d 
ed,  after  the  lapse  of  two  centuries,  when  almost  discoverer  of  the  strait.”  Exulting  that  he  had 
forgotten,  the  story  was  resuscitated.  At  the  found  what  had  escaped  the  observation  of  Cap- 
close  of  the  eighteenth  century  there  were  those  tain  Cook,  he  controverted  that  great  author- 
ready  to  reconcile  discrepancies,  to  explain  ! ity.  Generously  he  acknowledged  his  faith  in 
away  inconsistencies,  to  claim  that  the  voyage  | Lock’s  Greek  pilot.  He  says;  “We  arrived  at 
and  its  hero  had  been  entities.  In  the  present  ; the  entrance  of  the  great  inlet,  which  appeared 
age,  as  knowledge  and  science  assert  their  mas-  , to  be  twelve  or  fourteen  leagues  wide.  From 
tery,  fabulous  claims  cannot  stand  in  the  light  the  mast-head  it  was  observed  to  stretch  to  the 
of  investigation.  Juan  de  Fuca,  as  a historic  | east  by  the  north,  and  a clear  and  unbounded 
character,  and  his  alleged  voyage,  have  again  | horizon  was  seen  in  this  direction  as  far  as  the 
returned  to  share  the  fate  to  which  many  con-  eye  could  reach.  The  strongest  curiosity  im- 
signed  them  at  the  origin  of  the  story — to  com-  polled  us  to  enter  this  strait,  which  we  shall  call 
panionship  with  the  mythical  Strait  of  Anian  by  the  name  of  its  original  discoverer,  John  de 
and  the  fabulous  voyages  claimed  to  have  been  | Fu  a." 

made  through  it  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Baci-  | A broad  arm  of  ocean  within  a degree  of  lat- 
fic  Ocean.  ! itude  of  De  Fuca’s  alleged  Strait  of  Anian  was. 

The  hope  that  such  strait  existed  stimulated  ) to  say  the  least,  a remarkable  coincidence, 
voyages  of  discovery  to  the  North  Pacific.  1 Take  into  consideration  such  coincidence,  the 
Lock’s  narrative  had  an  influence.  There  were  i early  date  of  the  voyage,  the  rude  appliances 
many  geographers  and  navigators  who  credited  i likely  to  have  been  on  so  simill  a vessel,  his 
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own  want  of  scientific  qualification,  the  narra- 
li(m  made  in  a foreign  tongue  to  a foreigner, 
who  afterward  published  a translation,  and 
there  is  much  to  account  for  that  narrative  find- 
ing believers  after  Mcars’s  voyage  had  been  pub- 
lished. Tliis  tribute  of  Captain  Means  contrib* 
uted  greatly  to  strengthen  De  Fuca’s  claim.  It 
was  the  acknowledgment  by  a navigator  of  a | 
rival  nation  present  in  those  seas,  then  disput-  i 
ing  the  pretensions  of  Spain,  based  upon  prior-  I 
ily  of  voyages  to  those  coasts.  Mears,  in  the 
nomination  by  him  of  the  strait,  asserted  that  | 
De  Fuca  and  his  voyage  were  verities.  Ai  the 
close  of  the  eighteenth  century'  Lock's  narra- 
tive found  a voucher  in  an  intelligent  officer  of 
the  British  navy.  Mears  renewed  the  assertion 
that  there  is  upon  the  north-west  coast  of 
America  an  inlet  of  sea,  which  Lock  referrred 
to,  and  which,  in  honor  of  its  “original  dis- 
coverer, has  been  named  the  Strait  of  John  dc 
Fuca.” 

At  the  very  threshold  of  the  nineteenth 
century  that  voyage  became  a factor  in  the 
controversy  as  to  the  ownership  of  Oregon. 
F.nglish  authority  in  1596  asserted  that  the  voy- 
age had  been  made  in  1502.  When  the  strait  j 
liad  acquired  a fixed  location  u|k)ii  the  map  of  ! 
ilie  world,  Knglish  authority  proclaimed  that  | 
its  original  discoverer  had  been  |uan  de  Fuca,  I 
while  serving  Spain.  Its  political  importance  ' 
hinged  upon  “whether  Sir  Francis  Drake,  in 
*579»  had  reached  ilie  north-west  coast  of! 
America  in  48’  north  laiittidc,  or  whether  he 
had,  upon  reaching  43“  north,  then  turned  south-  i 
ward;”  for  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  I 
two  contemporaneous  publications  of  Drakes  | 
piratical  cruise  thus  dificr.  On  the  authority  | 
of  77/c  World  Emompasst'd^  the  name  of  the 
former,  (ircat  Britain  attempted  to  break  the  | 
entirety  and  force  of  Spanish  claim  (urged  by  I 
the  United  Stales)  to  a high  northern  latitude,  | 
by  claiming  that  Sir  Francis  Drake,  in  48'  ' 
nijrth,  discovered  and  named  the  coast  AWt'  ' 
Allu'on.  Now,  if  Drakes  highest  northing  was  , 
43“,  as  staled  in  tlie  luiwous  l and  the 

name  AVtt/  Albion  was  ascribed  by  Sir  Francis 
to  the  bluff  shores  adjacent  to  the  Bay  of  Sir 
I'rancis  Drake,  and  De  Fuca,  in  the  Spanish 
service,  did  sail  inland  in  the  strait  bearing  his 
name,  then  the  Spanish  claim,  under  which  the 
United  States  were  asserting  right,  was  good 
by  virtue  of  De  Fuca's  discovery  to  the  terri- 
tories lying  upon  that  inland  sea. 

At  this  day  it  will  not  be  gainsaid  that  De 
Fuca’s  alleged  voyage,  based  alone,  as  it  is, 
upon  English  authority,  is  quite  as  believable  as 
that  Sir  Francis  Drake  saw  any  part  of  the 
north-west  coast  north  of  43"  north  latitude. 
Interest  or  national  prejudice  having  ceased  to 


cloud  the  result  of  investigation,  thf)se  cobwebs 
which,  as  a gauze,  cover,  but  fail  to  conceal,  the 
reality  of  fact,  are  brushed  away,  and  truth  ap- 
pears. The  respective  claims  of  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States  now  adjusted,  it  is  no 
longer  of  practical  moment  whether  there  ever 
was  siicli  a personage  as  Juan  de  Fuca,  or 
whctlicr  such  a voyage  was  made. 

Lock’s  narrative,  so  often  referred  to,  aptly 
illustrates  the  period  in  which  it  was  penned, 
hs  reproduction  may,  perhaps,  amuse,  its  crude 
ideas  of  geography  invite  reflection.  Here  it 
is,  as  extracted  from  the  Pili^rimSy  published  in 
1625,  by  Samuel  Purchas: 

Okjoin.ai.  .ArcocNT  OF  THE  Voy.u;k  OF  THE  (Ikkkk 
I'li.oT,  Ji’AN  i>E  Fuca,  alono  the  .Vorth-wk.st 
Coast  of  America  in  1592. 

A Soft  mciJt  by  me,  Mich.iel  l^xk  the  elder,  touching 
the  Strait  of  Sea  commonly  called  f'rvluin  Ani.in, 
in  the  South  Sea,  through  the  A'orth'ioest  Passage  of 
MeU  Incognita. 

When  I wa5  at  Venice,  in  April,  1596,  h.aply  arrived 
there  .an  old  n>an,  at)out  si.vty  years  of  .age,  called,  com- 
monly, yuan  dc  Fuca,  Imt  named  projKTly  Apostohs 
Valcrianus,  of  n.ition  a Greek.  lx>rn  in  Cephaloma,  of 
profession  a mariner,  and  an  ancient  pilot  of  shifts. 
This  m.tn,  being  come  lately  out  of  .Spain,  arrived  first 
at  Leghorn,  and  went  thence  to  Florence,  where  he  found 
one  John  Iiouglas.  an  l^ngli-shman.  a famous  mariner, 
rc.idy  coming  for  Venice,  to  f>e  pilot  of  a Venetian  ship 
for  Lngland.  in  whose  company  they  came  both  togeth- 
er to  Venice.  And  John  Liouglas  bt'ing  acqu.ainled  with 
me  before,  he  gave  me  knowledge  of  this  Greek  pilot, 
and  brought  him  to  my  .speech  ; and,  in  long  talks  and 
conference  between  us.  in  presence  of  jolin  Douglas, 
this  Greek  pilot  declared,  in  tlie  Italian  and  Spanish 
langiwges,  thus  much  in  effect  as  followeth 

First,  he  said  that  he  liad  l>cen  in  the  West  Indies  (ff 
Spain  forty  years,  and  had  sailed  to  anti  from  many 
places  thereof,  in  the  service  of  the  Spani.ards. 

Also,  he  s.aifl  that  he  was  in  the  Spanish  ship  which, 
in  returning  from  the  Islands  Philippinas,  towards 
.Spania,  was  roblx*d  and  taken  at  the  Cape  Cati/oraia 
by  Captain  Candish,  Engli.shman,  whereby  he  lost  sixty 
thotisatul  tlucals  of  Ins  own  goods. 

Also,  be  said  that  he  was  pilot  of  three  small  ship.s 
which  the  viceroy  of  Mexico  sent  from  Mexiio,  armed 
with  one  hundred  men,  under  a captain,  Spaniards,  to  dis- 
cover the .V/rn/Vj  of  Anian,  along  the  coast  of  the  South 
Sea,  and  to  fortify  in  that  strait,  to  re.«isi  the  passage 
.and  procwtlings  of  the  Knglish  nation,  which  were  fe.trcd 
to  pass  through  those  straits  into  the  South  Sea  ; and 
that,  by  reason  of  a mutiny  w'hich  happened  among 
the  soMiers  for  the  misconduct  of  their  capt.ain,  th.ai 
voy.age  w.as  overthrown,  and  the  ship  reiiirneil  from 
California  to  Scroa  Spania,  without  anything  done  in 
that  vo}.ige;  and  that,  after  their  return,  tlic  captain 
was  at  Mexico  punished  by  justice. 

Also,  he  said  that,  shortly  after  the  said  voyage  was 
so  ill  cnde<l,  the  said  viceroy  of  Mexico  sent  him  out 
again,  in  159a.  with  a small  caravel  and  a pinnace, 
armed  with  mariners  only,  to  follow  the  said  voyage  for 
the  discovery  of  the  Straits  of  Anian,  and  the  ixissage 
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thereof  into  the  sea.  which  they  called  the  Xorih  Sea,  J 
which  is  our  north-west  sea : and  that  he  followed  his  I 
course,  in  that  voyage,  west  and  north-west  in  the  South  ' 
Sea,  all  along  the  coast  of  Nova  Sf<attut,  and  California, 
and  the  Indies,  now  called  North  America  (all  which  j 
voyage  he  signified  to  me  in  a great  map.  and  a sea 
card  of  mine  own,  W'hich  I laid  liefore  him),  until  he 
came  to  the  latitude  of  47  degrees ; and  that  there  And-  • 
ing  that  the  land  trended  north  and  north-east,  with  a ■ 
broad  inlet  of  sea.  between  47  and  48  degrees  of  laii-  • 
tude.  he  entered  thereinto,  sailing  therein  more  than  | 
twenty  days,  and  found  that  land  trending  still  some-  1 
lime  north-west,  and  north-east,  and  north,  and  also  ' 
east  and  south-eastward,  and  very  much  broader  sea  1 
than  was  at  the  s.aid  eiur.»nce,  and  that  he  passed  by  i 
divers  islands  in  that  sailing  ; and  that,  at  the  entrance  j 
of  this  saftl  strait,  there  is.  on  the  north-west  coast  there-  | 
of.  a great  headland  or  inland,  with  an  exceeding  high 
pinnacle,  or  spired  rock,  like  a pillar,  thereupon.  j 

Also,  he  said  that  he  went  on  land  in  divers  places,  j 
and  that  he  saw  some  people  on  land  clad  in  l»easls’  | 
skins ; and  th.u  the  land  is  very  fruitful,  and  rich  of  ) 
gold,  silver,  pearls,  and  other  things,  like  Nm-a  Sfaaia.  j 

And  also,  he  said  that  he  being  entered  thus  far  into  > 
the  said  strait,  and  tx:ing  come  into  the  North  Sea  nl- 
rca<ly,  and  finding  the  sea  wide  enough  every  where, 
and  to  beabout  thirty  or  forty  leagues  wide  in  the  mouth 
of  the  straits  where  he  entered,  he  thought  he  had  now 
well  disch.irged  his  office : and  that,  not  being  armed  to 
resist  the  force  of  the  savage  people  tliat  might  happen.  , 
he  therefore  M*t  sail,  and  returned  homewards  again  to- 
ward Noi'a  Sfania,  where  he  arrived  at  Atapulco,  anno  I 
1593.  hoping  to  l)e  rewarded  by  the  viceroy  for  this  serv-  I 
ice  done  in  the  said  voyage.  I 

.Also,  he  said  that,  after  coming  to  Mexico,  he  was 
greatly  welcomed  by  the  viceroy,  and  had  promises  of 
groat  reward;  but  that,  having  sued  there  two  years, 
and  obtained  nothing  to  his  content,  the  viceroy  told 
him  that  he  shonhl  be  rewarded  in  Spain,  of  the  king 
himself,  very  greatly,  and  willed  him,  therefore,  to  go 
t<»  Spain,  which  voyage  he  did  perform. 

•Also,  he  sairl  tli.u  when  he  was  come  into  Sp.iin.  he 
was  welcomed  there  at  the  king's  court : but,  after  long 
suit  there  also,  he  could  not  gel  any  nnvard  there  to  his 
content:  and  therefore,  at  length,  he  stole  away  out  of 
Spain,  and  came  into  Italy,  to  go  home  again  and  live 
among  his  own  kintlred  and  coimirymen,  luring  very  old. 

Also,  he  Mid  that  he  thought  ilir  cause  of  his  ill  re- 
ward had  of  the  Spaniards,  to  l>c  for  that  they  did  un- 
derstand very  well  Ih.U  the  English  nation  had  now 
given  over  alt  their  vovages  for  discovery  of  the  north- 
west |xi&s.ige:  wherefore  they  neird  not  fear  them  any 
more  to  cuinc  that  way  into  the  South  Sea,  and  there- 
fore they  needed  not  his  service  therein  any  more. 

•Also,  he  said  that,  understanding  the  noble  mind  of  ; 
the  queen  of  England,  and  of  her  wars  ag.\inst  ihe  [ 
Spaniards,  and  hoping  that  her  majesty  would  do  him 
justice  for  his  goods  lost  by  Capttin  Candish.  he  would  ' 
be  content  to  go  into  England,  and  serve  her  majesty 
in  that  voyage  for  the  discovery  perfectly  of  the  north- 
west pussage  into  the  South  Sea.  if  she  would  furnish 
him  only  one  ship  of  forty  tons’  burden,  ami  a pinnace, 
and  that  he  would  perform  it  in  thirty  days’  lime,  from 
one  end  to  the  other  of  the  strait,  and  he  willed  me  so 
to  write  to  England.  I 

Substantially,  the  eftft'rt  claim  of  De  Fuca  has  ! 
been  here  presented.  Here  is  the  only  evi-  i 


dence  upon  which  rests  his  alleged  discovery. 
The  voyage — how  and  when  performed,  the 
result,  the  treatment  by  his  alleged  employer, 
the  explanation  of  loo  early  presence  thereafter 
in  Venice,  the  alleged  repudiation  of  the  claim 
for  service  urged  at  Mexico  and  Madrid,  are 
made  the  foundation  of  appeal  for  English  aid. 
An  attempt  to  excite  British  jealousy  against 
Spain,  and  an  invoking  of  sympathy  for  losses 
sustained  by  De  Fuca  at  the  hands  of  Sir 
Thomas  Candish,  the  renowned  English  pirate, 
upon  whom  the  honors  of  knighthood  had  been 
conferred  for  his  successful  ravishment  of  Span- 
ish commerce,  are  the  stimulants  upon  which 
Lock  and  De  Fuca,  both  or  either,  expect  prof- 
it. But  Lock’s  story  was  not  extensively  cred- 
ited. Like  other  narratives  of  voyages  to  the 
unknown  North  Pacific  in  search  of  the  Strait 
of  Anain,  it  kept  alive  the  idea  that  the  great 
desideratum  in  navigation  and  commerce  might 
be  realized — that  a strait  of  sea  existed  connect- 
ing the  two  oceans,  furnishing  a direct  transit 
across  the  North  Americ.an  Continent.  The  ab- 
sence of  records  in  Spain  or  Mexico  to  corrolv 
orate  Lock’s  account  serves  to  discredit  it.  In 
1584,  Gali,  returning  from  Macao  to  Mexico, 
approached  and  saw  the  north-west  coast  in  a 
high  northern  latitude.  In  1596,  Viscaino  (in 
three  vessels),  «ifter  most  extensive  preparations 
for  a North  Pacific  exploration,  sailed  as  far 
north  as  La  Paz,  w hen  he  ingloriously  returned, 
the  voyage  proving  a signal  failure.  Is  it  not 
singular  that  De  Fuca  in  1596  (though  not  pub- 
lished till  1625),  should  claim  that  he  pilot- 
ed a few'  years  previously  an  expedition  consist- 
ing of  three  vessels,  which  was  a failure?  No 
other  similar  expedition  left  Mexico  about  that 
period,  and  this  unsuccessful  voyage  of  Viscaino 
was  the  year  when  Lock  alleges  he  met  De 
Fuca  at  V’enice.  Between  1584  and  1596,  we 
have  no  record  of  any  Spanish  expeditions  be- 
ing fitted  out  in  Mexico  for  the  North  Pacific. 
.Again,  it  was  in  1588  that  Candish  burned  the 
Spanish  galleon  Santa  Aha  oft* Cape  San  Lucas. 
Dc  Fuca  claimed  to  have  lost  sixty  thousand 
ducats  by  that  disaster.  Had  a person  who 
made  the  discovery  or  voyage  that  De  Fuca 
claims  to  have  made  been  a passenger  on  the 
captured  ship,  the  world  w'ould  have  some  au- 
thentic record  of  such  fact.  But  as  it  is,  the 
fact  that  between  15S8  and  1596,  no  Spanish 
expedition  sailed  from  Mexico,  it  follows  that 
he  did  not  serve  as  pilot,  nor  as  commander. 
Had  any  Spanish  voyage  resulted  in  so  impor- 
tant a discovery  as  Lock  describes,  it  would 
have  been  entirely  unnecessary  for  Lock  to  re- 
peat it  as  derived  frem  a stranger  on  the  streets 
of  Venice.  It  is  simply  impossible  that  Juan 
de  Fuca  should  have  sailed  from  Mexico  in 
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1 592  to  the  strait  upon  which  Mears  conferred 
his  name. 

The  inconsistencies  of  the  account  are  patent 
and  glaring.  H ad  De  F uca  ever  seen  the  strait, 
or  its  shores,  or  its  native  population,  he  never 
would  have  dictated  the  fable  which  Lock  has 
fathered.  The  configuration  of  the  land,  the 
number  of  the  natives  and  their  attire,  the  gold, 
silver,  and  pearls,  the  width  of  the  strait,  its  ex- 
tent, shore  line,  indeed  no  peculiarity  therein 
ascribed  to  the  inlet,  can  now  be  identified  in 
the  Strait  of  Juan  de  Fuca  and  its  surround- 
ings. Modern  geography  brands  as  false  every 
feature  of  the  Lock  description;  thousands  of 
living  witnesses  attest  that  it  can  have  no  ap- 
plication to  the  shores  of  the  Strait  of  Juan  de 
Fuca,  or  to  the  natives  of  northern  Washington 
or  Vancouver's  Island.  The  English  Govern- 
ment paid  no  attention  to  Lock's  appeal  in  be- 
half of  his  hero,  his  so-called  Greek  pilot,  who 
had  lost  his  ducats.  Mentioned  only  by  con- 
temporary writers,  without  additional  particu- 
lars to  corroborate  it  until  Cook’s  third  voyage 
in  1776,  no  steps  were  taken  to  inquire  into  its 
probability.  Authorities  entitled  to  high  con- 
sideration have  treated  it  as  a fabrication ; and 
now  it  is  of  no  moment  whatever  whether  Lock 
invented  the  whole  story,  or  whether  he  and 
J uan  de  Fuca  were  confitrcs  in  a projected  raid 
on  the  English  exchequer. 

For  a third  of  a century  accepting  as  true, 
yet  doubting — always  unwilling  to  deny,  ever 
tr>’ing  to  reconcile  and  believe,  because  terri- 
torial claim  was  confidently  asserted  by  able  au- 
thorities upon  the  Air/jthat  De  Fuca  made  the 
voyage,  but,  above  all,  because  a national  pre- 
judice, mistaken  for  patriotism,  dictated  such  , 
l>elicf — the  writer  continued  satisfied  in  his  ed-  ' 


' ucated  faith  th.at  Me.ars  acted  justly  when  he 
awarded  to  Ju.an  de  Fuca  the  honor  as  “origi- 
nal discoverer”  of  the  strait.  But  dogmatism  is 
unpardonable  in  the  light  of  investigation. 
Truth  compels  the  conclusion  that  Lock’s  nar- 
rative refutes  itself,  because ; 

(i.)  Of  p.alpable  discrepancies  as  to  time, 
geography,  physical  features  of  the  country,  and 
the  number,  clothing,  and  wealth  of  the  natives. 

(2.)  De  Fuca  could  not  have  escaped  from 
Candish  in  the  captured  Sanla  Aiia,  in  1588, 
and  have  been  pilot  and  commander  of  the 
voyages  narrated.  Nor  could  he  have  tarried 
so  long  at  Mexico  and  Madrid,  and  reached 
Venice  in  1596. 

(3.)  Concurrent  history  negatives,  the  mer- 
cenary motive  taints,  the  whole  story. 

(4.)  As  Mexican  and  Spanish  authorities  as- 
sert no  claim  to  the  discovery,  it  is  impossible 
that  such  expedition  could  have  sailed  from 
Mexico  or  under  the  auspices  of  the  Spanish 
authorities. 

However  reluctantly,  necessity  demands  that 
the  “original  account  of  the  voyage  of  the 
Greek  pilot  J uan  de  Fuca  .along  the  north-west 
coast  of  America  in  1592”  should  be  denounced 
as  a fraud;  that  such  “voyage”  is  a fit  compan- 
ion of  those  of  Gaspar  Cortereal,  Lorenzo 
Ferrer  de  Maldonado  and  Admiral  Pedro  Fontd. 

Whether  Lock  fabricated  the  story,  and  what 
was  his  purpose,  or  whether  the  so-called  Greek 
pilot  imposed  upon  him,  will  never  be  learned. 
To-day  the  only  tenable  view  is  th.at  the  Strait 
of  Juan  de  Fuca  was  first  seen  by  white  men  in 
17S7,  and  that  the  party  who  saw  it  was  the 
crew  of  the  long-boat  of  the  Austrian  East  In- 
diaman  Imperial  Eagle,  commanded  by  Cap- 
tain Bcrkly.  D.  S. 


AN  UNKNOWN  TURNING-POINT  IN  THE  DESTINY 
OF  THE  REPUBLIC. 


There  are  in  the  lives  of  all  nations  certain 
pivotal  points  at  which  destiny  seems  to  pause 
and  rest  the  future  in  the  hand  of  one  man. 
Happy  the  nation  which  at  such  a moment  finds 
at  its  service  a man  strong  .and  true ! The  press 
dispatches  of  March  2d  of  this  year  briefly 
chronicle  the  passing  away  of  such  a man  : 

"Death  of  Dr.  William  Maxwell  Wood.  Surgeon- 
General  U.  S.  Na\7.  yesterday,  at  his  residence.  Owing’s 
Mills,  Baltimore  County,  aged  73.” 

This  man  came  from  oblivion  to  do  his  duty 
and  sink  again  into  oblivion.  Mark  how  his 


h.ind  gave  an  impulse  to  the  whole  Republic ! 

And  yet  the  utmost  ende.avors  will  keep  his 
memory  green  only  a day  or  two.  His  country 
even  now  does  not  know  him. 

It  is  only  recently  that  Great  Britain  has 
turned  her  e.ager  eyes  exclusively  upon  India, 
and  withdrasvn  her  w.atchfulness  from  North 
America.  The  teeming  mother  has  sought 
everywhere  for  footholds  for  her  children.  She 
grasped  at  Yucatan,  Louisiana,  Texas,  and 
Oregon.  With  jealous  hunger  she  hovered 
over  California,  waiting  to  pounce  upon  it. 

Texas  won  an  independence,  and  was  melted 
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into  the  greater  Republic.  This  brought  our 
frontier  to  the  Rio  lirandc.  (ireat  IJrit.ain,  in 
behalf  of  her  citizens  holding  Mexican  bonds, 
w.as  at  this  time  negotiating  with  Mexico  for  a 
mortg.'ige  on  California,  as  security  for  these 
bonds.  The  plan  was  for  I'.ngland  to  enter  into 
possession  and  pay  the  bonds.  That  this  occu- 
ptmey  meant  final  possession  was  prob.ibly  well 
understood  by  the  .Mexicans,  for  the  negotia- 
tions were  long  delayed.  Wh.atcver  the  cause, 
the  delay  occurred,  and  the  consummation  was 
never  reached.  Why  it  was  never  rcacbetl  is 
capable  of  ex.act  demonstration.  Dr.  William 
.Maxwell  Wood  rebtilTed  Gretit  Britain,  and 
sn.atched  the  morsel  from  her  mouth. 

Draw  the  mind  back  to  1846.  Then  Oregon 
was  a wilderness,  and  California  a waste  of 
.Mexican  ranches.  There  were  yet  no  overland 
stages,  no  Panama  mails.  zMmost  the  only 
communication  with  home  was  afforded  by  one 
ship  relieving  another  on  the  Pacific  station. 
Men  in  responsible  positions  on  the  P.acific 
groped  desperately  to  feel  the  movements  of 
the  rulers  on  the  Atlantic.  Dr.  Wood  was 
Fleet  Surgeon  of  the  Pacific  fleet  at  this  time. 
The  frigate  Savannah,  sloops  Cyane,  IVamn, 
la'Vant,  the  schooner  Shark,  and  the  store-ship 
Erie,  made  up  our  little  siguadron.  The  British 
had  a fine  fleet  in  the  same  waters—  two  fleets, 
in  fact,  a small  one  at  the  mouth  of  the  Colum- 
bia River,  and  a large  one,  under  z\dmiral  .Sey- 
mour (flag-ship  Collinya'i’mi),  off  .Mazatlan. 
This  latter  fleet  made  it  its  business  to  shadow 
the  zXinerican  fleet  and  narrowly  w.atch  all  its 
movements. 

riic  .American  commander.  Commodore  .Sloat 
(flag-ship  Sa^'annah),  at  this  time  was  lying  off 
M.izatlan.  .So  the  rival  nations  set  their  ships 
of  war  to  watch  the  rich  prize,  but  with  this  dif- 
fe.-ence;  The  British  Admiral  had  perfect  com- 
munication from  Tampico  to  M.aztitlan.  His 
country,  friendly  with  Mexico,  strained  every 
nerve  to  keep  him  informed.  .At  the  first  gleam 
of  war  he  was  to  snatch  California  to  blaze 
upon  the  crown  of  our  mother -land.  On  the 
other  hand,  Sloat  was  in  the  dark  about  every- 
thing. .Mutterings  of  threatened  war  with  .Mex- 
ico reached  his  car  in  th:it  vague  way  that  only 
hundred-tongued  rumor  can  whisper.  'I'he  ly- 
ing dame  whispered,  too,  of  war  with  Orcat 
Britain.  zMl  knew  that  Kngland  was  smarting 
under  her  failure  to  get  Texas.  All  were  aware 
that  Mexico  and  the  United  States  were  chafing 
on  the  Rio  Orande.  Yet  no  one  knew  anything 
positively  of  what  was  occurring  or  what  had 
ot.curred.  So  the  two  fleets  watched  each  other 
and  Californi.a.  In  fSga,  Commodore  Ap Cates- 
by  Jones  h.id  seized  California  for  our  Govern- 
i..ent,  but  he  had  not  been  sustained,  and  he 


h.ad  involved  the  country  in  difficulty.  This 
made  Sloat  anxious  and  cautious.  Dr.  Wood 
himself  mentioned  to  Sir  Thomas  Thompson, 
commander  of  the  British  frigate  Talbot,  the 
fact  that  there  was  rumor  of  war  between  the 
United  States  and  Mexico.  Sir  Thom.as  posi- 
tively assured  Dr.  Wood  there  w’as  and  could 
be  no  truth  in  such  rumors,  as  he  would  receive 
any  such  news  far  in  advance  of  other  sources. 
Dr.  Wood  sadly  knew  this  to  be  true.  z\t  about 
this  time  Dr.  Wood  was  relieved  by  Dr.  Chase, 
as  Fleet  Surgeon,  and  he  prepared  to  return 
home.  He  voluntarily  undertook  to  carry 
through  Mexico  (a  rumored  hostile  country) 
dispatches  to  the  home  Government.  It  was  a 
country  of  intense  bitterness  at  the  time,  pro- 
ductive of  assassins,  so  that  this  undertaking 
was  more  than  duty;  it  was  patriotism.  The 
letter  of  transmittal  accompanying  these  dis- 
patches is  as  follows : 


Flag  Smr  S,xvANNAii,  I 
I 40.  1 84  6.  f 


■v  No.  47.] 

M.iz;itUn.  April  ; 

•■Sir  ; — I foru’.ird  thiishy  Dr.  Willium  Maxwell  Wood, 
to  whom  1 have  given  permission  to  return  to  the  United 
Suuea  at  his  own  request.  He  came  out  as  Fleet  Sur- 
geon of  the  squadron,  .and  some  lime  since  w.ts  super- 
seded l>y  Dr.  Ch.ise.  Dr.  Wood  is  a gemlemcn  of  ob- 
servation and  intelligence,  speak>  and  reads  the  Span- 
ish hnguage.  and  will,  in  p.issing  across  the  country, 
undoubtedly  acquire  very  valuable  information  for  the 
tiovernmeiit.  and  I refer  the  Department  to  him  for  in- 
form.ilion  I have  comniuniczUcd  to  him  vcrlully,  which 
1 did  not  think  safe  to  trust  in  my  letters  across  this 
country.  I have  the  honor  to  be.  very  rcsjjcctfully.  your 
olx'dient  servant,  Joiis  D.  Slo.\t. 

•'  To  Hon*.  Okorge  Pantroi  t. 

“Secretary  of  the  N.avy.” 

It  will  he  seen  by  this  that  in  goin<?  throuj;^h 
ho.stilc  iMe.xico  Dr.  Wood  c.crricd  his  death- 
warrant  in  his  pot  ket.  The  most  honorable 
bcllij;erent  in  the  world,  on  discovering;  this  let- 
ter in  his  po.ssession,  would  have  hun^;  him 
without  a trial. 

Hostilities  bc^fan  on  the  Rio  (Irande  April 
25,  1846,  by  the  capture  of  Captain  Thornton 
and  his  detachment,  including  Lieutenant  Har- 
die  < afterward  the  rebel  general).  A few  days 
after  this  event  ;May  8ih)  Palo  Alto  was  fought, 
and  on  May  91b  the  Mexicans  were  defeated  at 
Rcsaca  de  la  Palma,  and  on  .May  13,  1846,  the 
United  States  formally  declared  war  against 
xMexico.  Now,  on  May  i,  1846,  Dr.  Wood, 
armed  with  his  hazardous  dispatches,  set  out 
from  the  post  of  San  Dias  to  return  to  the  Uni- 
ted States  by  going  through  the  national  heart 
of  .Mexico — the  City  of  Mexico  itself — his  only 
companion  being  Mr.  Parrott,  United  Stales 
Consul  at  Mazatlan,  who  was  returning  home  on 
account  of  bad  health.  No  one  who  has  slow- 
ly jogged  over  the  dusty  way,  and  under  the 
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pale  blue  sky  of  that  tropic  rcj^ion,  but  c.an  let 
his  mind  revert  for  a moment  and  see  again 
the  cactus,  the  chaparral,  the  lew  red  hills,  the 
blue  mountains,  the  luxuriant  Kden  valleys  of 
that  five  days’  ride  from  Mazatlan  to  Guadala- 
jara. Few  ever  measured  the  lengilicning  miles 
with  as  anxious  hearts  as  did  these  travelers, 
(iuadalajara  had  forgot  its  dowers,  and  birds, 
and  bursting  vines.  The  whole  city  was  wild  j 
with  the  news  — war!  war!  The  hot  rumors 
were  blowing  thick  from  the  Rio  Grande.  As 
may  be  imagined,  i)r.  Wood  did  not  now  court 
observation.  He  hastened  to  a hacienda^  or  inn, 
and  went  at  once  to  his  room.  The  adjoining 
room  was  separated  from  his  only  by  a thin 
partition,  and  was  occupied  by  some  Mexican 
olficers  of  rank.  He  overheard  their  violent 
talk  and  hot  discussions,  and  the  facts'he  learn- 
ed were  startling.  Hostiliticsliad  begun  on'the 
Rio  Grande.  He  heard  them  reading  an  ac- 
count of  the  capture  of  Captain  Thornton  and 
his  dragoons.  Dr.  Wood  immediately  procured 
a Mexican  newspaper  with  a full  narrative  of 
the  affair.  Tiiis  sufficiently  corroborated  in 
outline  the  facts  he  had  so  fortunately  over- 
heard from  better  authority.  There  was  no 
doubt  now.  He  was  in  an  enemy’s  country, 
and  was  the  bearer  of  hostile  dispatches.  It 
was  a moment  of  extreme  peril  to  an  American 
officer,  but  it  was  a moment  of  destinies.  It 
was  one  of  those  pregnant  pivotal  moments  al- 
luded to.  And  fortunately  the  great  republic 
had  in  this  far-away  spot  one  citizen  wlio  was 
not  even  thinking  of  personal  safely,  but  was 
coolly  revolving  plan  after  plan  to  aid  her. 
Sloai  must  know  this  news  before  Seymour,  or 
California  was  lost,  lint  how? — how?  Dis- 
patches were  to  go  forward,  and  tlispalchcs  were 
to  go  back.  Information  was  to  be  collected 
for  the  (iovernment,  and  information  was  to  be 
sent  for  the  (.iovernmciu.  Dr.  Wood,  notably 
a cool  man,  of  large  intelligence,  looked  at  his 
problem  as  a statesman  and  as  a military  man. 
He  knew  as  well  as  any  the  importance  of  this 
news.  He  was  learned,  far-slglucd;  and  even 
then  was  looking  to  the  future  of  our  country. 
Fortunately  his  personal  courage  was  such  that 
he  was  not  hampered  by  a single  thouglit  of 
danger.  He  wrote  a full  account  of  all  he  had 
overheard.  He  recorded  the  facts  told  and  the 
views  expressed  by  the  Mexican  officers.  He 
translated  the  newspaper  accounts.  When  he 
had  finished  he  inclosed  the  whole  to  Commo- 
dore Sloat.  This  packet  he  took  to  Mr.  Par- 
rott, who,  from  his  large  commercial  relations 
in  Guadalajara  and  Mazatlan,  was  enabled  to 
procure  a courier  without  exciting  suspicion. 
This  courier,  ignorant  of  course  of  the  news  he 
was  bearing,  but  stimulated  by  the  offer  of  a 


? reward  at  the  end  of  his  journey,  rode  night 
; and  day  till  the  packet  was  delivered  at  Mazai- 
; lin,  and  thence  immediately  transmitted  to  Sloat. 

A thrill  of  e.xdicment  ran  through  the  whole 
squadron,  among  those  who  were  permitted  to 
know  the  news.  The  Cyane  and  Levant  slipped 
out  of  the  h.arbor,  under  secret  orders,  for  Mon- 
terey, and  the  rest  of  the  squadron  was  held  in 
readiness  U)  act  in.stantly  on  any  further  infor- 
mation which  might  be  received  from  the  com- 
rade wlio  was  in  the  very  center  of  the  enemy’s 
country. 

Dr.  Wood  had  done  all  that  could  be 
done.  He  was  in  the  midst  of  enemies,  and 
had  hostile  dispatches  on  his  person  that  w'ould 
I give  him  short  shrift  if  they  were  found.  He 
knew,  as  a military  man,  that  his  safety  lay  in 
surrendering  himself  to  the  authorities.  Hut 
his  dispatches  were  of  vast  importance  to  the 
Government.  If  he  could  safely  traverse  Mex- 
ico, he  would  have  information  that  would  be 
invaluable  to  the  country.  This  debate  never 
passed  through  Dr.  Wood’s  mind.  With  calm 
serenity,  he  knew  no  alternative,  but  posted  on 
to  the  City  of  Mexico  itself.  How  often  have 
I heard  that  ride  described.  His  only  compan- 
ions were  the  picturesque  villains  who  acted  as 
postilions  and  guides.  How  the  mules  were 
urged  to  the  utmost!  How  the  horses  foamed, 
and  the  yellow  dust  rolled  heavily  up  on  the 
sultry  air ! 

Here  we  have  come  to  our  episode. 

In  1S32  Dr.  Wood  was  surgeon  of  a twelve- 
gun  scliootier,  cruising  in  the  gulf.  A man-of- 
war  of  the  existing  Mexican  Government  com- 
mitted an  act  of  piracy  upon  a United  States 
merchantman.  The  schooner  captured  the  of- 
fender off  Tampico,  in  view  of  five  consorts. 

Hut  the  Captain  of  the  Port  of  Tampico  was  a 
Haliimorean.  a townsman  of  Dr.  Wood,  and 
was  aboard  his  slop  at  the  lime.  He  was  by  a 
ruse  dc  guerre  decoyed  aboard  the  schooner, 
and  held  tlicre  until  llic  desired  capture  was 
completed.  From  that  time  till  he  met  him  in 
tljc  City  of  Mexico,  fourteen  years  later,  Dr. 
Wood  had  not  heard  of  his  Tampico  towns- 
man. Hut,  while  on  this  perilous  journey,  this 
friend  came  up  to  the  Doctor  in  a hotel  in  the 
City  of  Mexico.  They  looked  at  each  other; 
the  recognition  was  instant  and  mutual.  The 
Captain  said,  gravely : 

“You  took  me  prisoner  once,  and  I hsLveyou 
now.” 

The  Doctor  was  startled,  but,  affecting  indif- 
ference, made  some  light  reply.  The  Captain 
look  him  to  his  own  room  and  told  him  he  was 
disgusted  with  the  Mexican  Government,  and 
would  never  take  part  against  his  own  country. 

The  streets  of  Mexico  were  rife  with  war  news. 
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Resaca  de  la  Palma  and  Palo  Alto  had  been 
fought,  and  Dr.  Wood  heard,  with  bitterness, 
the  newsboys  calling  out  exaggerated  accounts 
of  “Overwhelming  defeat  of  the  North  Ameri- 
cans.” But  his  Tampico  Captain  was  an  inti- 
mate friend  of  Torel,  the  Mexican  War  Min- 
ister, and  he  told  Dr.  W'ood  these  accounts 
were  all  false,  published  to  deceive  the  people. 
The  flower  of  the  Mexican  army  had  been  an- 
nihilated by  Dr.  Wood’s  own  life  long  friend, 
Zachary  Taylor.  Surgeon  Wood,  through  this 
channel,  every  night  learned  the  discussions  of 
the  Mexican  Cabinet,  and  received,  as  it  were, 
from  the  Minister  of  War  himself  the  latest  se- 
crets of  the  c.ar.ipaign  and  of  the  national  poli- 
cy. All  this  information,  together  with  his  own 
observations.  Dr.  Wood  promptly  transmitted 
to  Sloat,  through  the  Mexican  mails,  under  neu- 
tral cover.  On  the  receipt  of  this,  which  at  the 
time  was  ch.ar.acterized  as  “vital”  and  “all-im- 
portant” information,  Sloat  himself  put  to  se.a, 
and  joined  the  Cyane  and  Levant  at  Monterey, 
where,  on  the  7th  of  July,  he  raised  the  stars 
and  stripes  and  formally  took  possession  of  Cal- 
ifornia. Admiral  Seymour  arrived  one  day- 
later,  and  was  terribly  chagrined  to  find  that  he 
had  been  outwitted,  th.at  American  patriotism 
had  been  superior  to  his  carefully  laid  plans, 
and  that  California  was  lost  to  Great  Britain 
forever. 

While  residing  in  the  City  of  Mexico,  and 
hanging  around  the  doors  of  the  Cabinet,  Dr. 
Wood,  with  an  unnecessary  audacity  that  is 
inspiriting,  determined  to  visit  the  stronghold 
of  Chapultepec,  which  is  one  of  the  outposts  to 
the  City-  of  Mexico.  He  actually  inspected  the 
entire  fortification,  and  made  notes  and  draw- 
ings. While  doing  so  he  aroused  the  suspi- 
cions of  a German,  an  ofiiccr  in  the  Mexican 
service,  who  closely  questioned  him,  but,  tak- 
ing adv.antage  of  the  German's  imperfect  knowl- 
edge of  Dnglish,  Dr.  Wood  succeeded  in  de- 
ceiving him,  and  yet,  as  the  Doctor  himself 
stated,  “without  any  sacrifice  of  literal  verac- 
ity.” I remember  the  close  of  the  conversation 
was  something  as  follows : 

Afexican  OJj'ucr — “ I believe  you  are  an  .Vmer- 
ican.” 

Dr.  Wpnd — “My  dear  sir,  can’t  you  under- 
stand that  I use  Eng/ishf” 

Saying  which,  he  coolly  turned  and  walked 
away. 

Believing  now  that  it  was  no  longer  safe  to  re- 
main in  .Mexico,  and  convinced  that  the  chances 
of  arrest  or  assassination  were  becoming  greater, 
Dr.  Wood  determined  to  return  home.’  But 
before  starting  for  Vera  Cruz  he  compiled  his 
entire  knowledge  and  information  as  to  affairs 
in  Mexico  for  the  use  of  the  Government.  This 


packet  he  sent  through  the  mails  to  a German 
friend  in  Vera  Cruz  (a  neutral,  of  course),  with 
directions  to  forward  it  to  some  reliable  citizen 
of  the  United  States  for  the  use  of  the  Govern- 
ment, if  the  packet  were  not  called  for  in  a cer- 
tain number  of  d.ays.  But,  by  great  address, 
Dr.  Wood  reached  Vera  Cruz  in  safety,  and 
had  the  pleasure  of  reclaiming  his  packet  in 
person.  Vera  Cruz  was  blockaded  by  our  own 
fleet,  but  by  the  kindness  of  a neutral  captain. 
Dr.  W'ood  at  last  was  sent  out  to  the  fleet  as 
officer  of  one  of  the  neutral  boats.  None  but 
the  brave  can  appreciate  the  exultant  bound  of 
the  heart  he  must  have  felt,  as,  with  dispatches 
all  safe,  lie  stepped  aboard  the  fl.ag-ship  over 
which  streamed  the  American  flag,  and  on 
whose  deck  were  none  but  friends.  Dr.  W'ood, 
as  bearer  of  dispatches,  was  immediately  sent 
home  in  the  steamer  Mississif>pi,  and  he  pro- 
ceeded at  once  to  deliver  in  person  his  informa- 
tion to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  who  tendered 
him  the  highest  expressions  of  praise  and  grat- 
itude, and  ordered  his  expenses  to  be  refunded 
him!  Neither  Congress  nor  others  ever  gave 
to  this  voluntary  service  a place  in  history  or  a 
mark  of  appreciation.  And  the  man  who  was 
brave  enough  to  so  serve  his  country  was  mod- 
est enough  to  believe  he  had  done  only  his 
duty'.  Hon.  S.  R.  Mallory,  Chairm.in  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs,  wrote  as 
follows : 

" Bvery  intelligent  mind  must  at  once  appreci.ite  the 
im|)orlance  of  the  service  winch  you  have  remlered  the 
country,  and  your  irersonal  hazard  in  traveling  through 
the  heart  of  the  enemy's  country,  communicating  with 
your  military  superior,  and  furnishing  him  with  the  sole 
and  othencise  naattainahle  information  upon  whieh  he 
based  the  aet/iiisition  of  California.  The  imporl.ince  of 
thrs  acquisition  can  In-st  be  estimated  by  asking  our- 
selves what  woulil  have  Iveen  our  national  position  in 
the  Pacinc  and  ui>on  the  Oregon  frontier  h.id  Great 
Britain,  instead  of  ourselves,  acquireil  permanent  pos- 
session of  it,  I have  always  contended  that  its  aapiisi- 
tion  constitutes  one  of  the  n.avys  strongest  claims  ution 
the  gratitude  and  fostering  hand  of  the  nation,  and  this 
chapter  in  its  history,  furnished  by  your  own  service, 
but  strengthens  this  conviction.  But  how  arc  you  to  lie 
rewarded  for  it?  That  is  the  question,  bwords  and 
brevets  were  scattered  without  number  u[von  many  who 
rendered  far  less  service,  1 (xinnot  at  this  moment 
make  any  distinct  suggestion  to  you  as  to  your  mode  of 
proceeding  to  obtain  that  to  which  I deem  you  honora- 
bly entitled,  by  a national  recognition,  by  some  subsun- 
tial  token  of  your  valuable  services,  but  1 can  promise 
you  my  .aid,  whatever  it  may  be  worth,  in  the  attain- 
ment of  such  recognition.'' 

But  Dr.  Wood  thought  it  was  not  his  place  to 
move  in  such  a matter,  and  the  subject  was 
never  brought  before  Congress. 

Commodore  Sloat,  under  dale  of  March  20, 
1855,  wrote  as  follows; 
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•*I  am  most  happy  to  acknowledge  the  very  impor- 
tant services  you  rendered  the  Government  and  the 
squadron  in  the  Pacific  under  my  command,  at  the 
breaking  out  of  the  war  with  Mexico.  The  information 
you  furnished  me  at  Mazatlan  from  Guadalajara  (at  the 
risk  of  your  life)  was  the  only  reliable  information  I re- 
ceived of  that  event,  and  which  induced  me  to  proceed 
immediately  to  California,  and  upon  my  own  responsi- 
bility to  take  possession  of  that  country,  which  I did  on 
the  7th  of  July.  1846. 

*•  1 have  always  considered  the  performance  of  your 
journey  through  Mexico  at  that  time  as  an  extraordi- 
nary feat,  requiring  great  courage,  presence  of  mind, 
and  address.  How  you  escaped  from  the  heart  of  an 
enemy’s  country,  and  such  a people,  has  always  l>een  a 
wonder  to  me.  and  has  been  so  characterized  by  me 
upon  all  occasions. 

"Very  truly  your  friend. 

"John  D.  Sloat. 

"Dr-  William  Maxwell  Wood,  U.  S.  Navy.” 

We  have  come  to  our  conclusion.  It  is  this  : 
Commodore  Sloat  never  received  any  informa- 
tion but  that  furnished  him  by  Dr.  Wood.  Had 
Dr.  Wood  not  done  this  at  the  risk  of  his  life, 
Admiral  Seymour  would  certainly  have  seized 
California;  for  Sloat  dared  not  act  except  upon 


positive  information,  and  even  had  he  suspected 
Seymour’s  design,  he  could  not  have  frustrated 
it.  California  even  then  was  meditating  sepa- 
ration from  Mexico  and  union  with  Great  Brit- 
ain. Had  Great  Britain  by  any  means  once 
secured  possession  of  this  coveted  prize,  cer- 
tainly we  would  have  lost  the  Slate.  The  port 
of  San  Francisco,  controlling  the  Pacific,  would 
have  been  British.  Then  the  natural  possibili- 
ties of  our  destiny  loom  up  too  vast  to  be  dis- 
cussed. The  war  with  Mexico  might  have  be- 
come a war  with  England.  The  war  of  the  re- 
bellion might  have  become  the  war  of  Southern 
independence.  The  present  is  real,  but  while 
rejoicing  in  it  it  is  fitting  to  give  a thought  to 
the  one  hand  that  did  its  utmost  to  model  the 
present,  be  that  utmost  much  or  little.  No 
recognition  ever  came  from  the  Government, 
and  will  now  never  come,  for  its  servant  is 
dead.  But,  far  from  being  disheartened  by  this 
lack  of  reward,  it  will  be  well  for  the  youth  of 
to  day  to  pause,  and  find  in  the  consciousness 
of  patriotic  duty  well  and  nobly  done  that  best 
and  truest  reward,  the  plaudits  of  a self- ap- 
proving soul.  C.  E.  S.  Wood. 
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" Mv  Dear  Tilly:  — I congr.Uulale  you  upon  having 
left  the  city,  upon  being  once  more  near  to  Nature's 
heart.  What  a strong,  ins.ati.iblc  embrace  she  h.is ! If 
you  are  fit  to  love  her,  she  never  lets  you  forget  ih.tl 
brown  breast  of  hers.  Sst.inding  in  our  town-garden 
these  spring  nights,  the  e.\rlh-odors  in.uldcn  me,  the 
solemn  brown  hills  attr.ict  and  taunt  me  as  they  loom 
lonely  and  unpolluted  .above  the  ignoble.  little,  new 
houses  huddled  in  the  valley  between  me  and  the  bights. 
A light  burns  in  each  sniall.  .square  window,  but  sug- 
gests none  of  the  aincniiits  of  home — only  brutish  fa- 
tigue and  offensive  odors  of  strong  foods.  All  the  cour- 
age it  takes  to  live  dies  in  me.  I think  with  intense 
longing  of  our  days  in  the  woods,  not  so  many  years 
ago.  Walking  home  in  the  wind,  I stop  on  the  hiil  and 
watch  the  water,  barred  out  on  this  side  by  the  low- 
lying  blonde  sand-dunes,  carrying  the  vessels  gayly  out 
to  sea,  bound  on  their  different  courses,  and,  like 
Wordsworth.  I choose  mine  and  fancy  her  name  and 
port,  and  wish  that  I were  u|K)n  her  deck.  My  dream 
Is  not  of  a ship  laden  with  precious  things  for  me.  com- 
ing home  "shoals  and  quicksands  {xtst,”  but  of  one 
under  whose  sails  I might  be  carried  into  far,  strange 
harbors.  The  Nile’s  reeds  rustle,  and  the  lizards  sun 
tliemselves  all  day  on  the  ruins  of  the  old  cities  of  Cey- 
lon, but  the  keel  of  that  ship  has  never  been  laid. 

"You  do  not  blame  me  for  wishing  for  a longer  tether, 
do  you?  1 feel  so  lonely  in  the  state  of  life  unto  which 
it  has  pleased  God  to  call  me,  as  the  dear  old  catechism 
says.  There  was  a sad,  strange  poet  who  told  how  he 
stood  in  a pleasure-garden  watching  a poor  swan  drag- 


ging itself  painfully  about  in  the  dust  by  the  side  of  its 
tank,  which  was  dry.  Sometimes  it  stretched  its  long 
neck  toward  the  sky,  as  if  it  asked  for  rain.  So  exiled 
and  so  ungainly  I seem,  and  imagine  other  circumsi.anct:« 
under  which,  in  my  own  element,  I might  feel  less 
weary  revolt  against  the  monotony  of  dixy  after  day, 
less  like 


* S;iUurs  forgotten  on  a desert  shore. 

TJie  captives  and  the  coixfuered.' 

" It  i.s  not  living,  it  is  only  dull  endurance  : to  be  al- 
ways ■ a bitter  weed  growing  outside  the  garden  wall,  all 
d.ay  straining  my  eyes  to  see  the  blossoms  williin  .as 
Utcy  wave  thetr  crimson  flags  to  the  w ind.  And  yet  my 
dark  leaves  pray  to  be  .as  glorious  as  the  rose  ; I try  to 
bloom  up  into  the  light.*  Th.at  is  .'\d.ah  Menken.  You 
should  read  her  Infclicia,  if  you  can  find  it.  Poor 
Miueppa  ! she  had  a strong  heart,  and  genius  of  a 
better  sort  than  was  required  for  the  piquant  exliibition 
of  her  {HTson  and  giving  her  l>ouqiieLs  to  her  horse  to 
eat.  Her  prose  poems  arc  hysterical  at  times,  but  they 
arc  human,  some  of  them  heart-breaking. 

" Tell  me  of  your  own  loves,  dear,  but  do  not  ask  for 
mine.  Like  poor  Clairon  in  the  pl.ay.  Sliaks{)ere,  Words- 
worth, Swinburne  arc  my  lovers;  experience  and  ambi- 
tion my  shrines.  Whether  I shall  ever  offer  up  there 
anything  more  precaous  than  a great  dumb  agony.  1 
have  no  courage  to  ask.  lliis  misery  and  thirst  are 
nothing  new;  they  have  grown  with  my  growth,  and 
strengthened  with  my  strength.  1 look  all  along  my 
happy,  riotous  clnldhood,  and  my  sheltered,  love-lighted 
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girlhood,  for  the  source  of  the  intoleraiilc  ye.trning  ihul 
devours  me  : hut  it  is  only  in  my  own  wild,  bitter,  self- 
ish he.irt ; it  is  not  to  be  sultdued,  and  haunts  me  like 
the  memory  of  a paradise  known  nnd  lost,  toward 
which  1 struggle  still,  blindly.  Forgive  me  my  long, 
egotistical  prosing.  You  will  never  ask  me  to  write 
alxmt  myself  again,  will  you?  It  is  only  to  you  that  I 
have  ever  so  spoken.  Don't  preach  patience  and  self- 
control  at  me.  I am  tame.  Modern  life  is  the  black 
dose  that  F'ate,  like  a mythological  Mrs.  St|ueers,  of 
uncompromising  apixiar.tnce,  stands  pouring  down  our 
unhappy  throats,  to  deaden  the  angelic  ap|X'tiles  we  may 
have  brought  from  heaven  for  the  few  nect.trine  fl.ivors 
there  may  lie  floating  over  the  earth  for  Nature's  un- 
si>oiled  children'  a homely  version  of  sttrgit  irmiin  ati- 
quid.  Hut  I am  not  one  of  those  favered  ones  ; my  de- 
vice is  Meg  Merrilies's  * gape,  sinner,  and  sw.illow.‘ " 

The  letter  I was  reading  ended  thus,  with- 
out date  or  signature.  It  seemed  to  me  a mor- 
bid, wretched  affair  enough,  and  yet  somehow 
honest,  the  confidence  of  such  genuine  unhap- 
piness th.at  I felt  guilty  at  having  read  it,  for  it 
was  written  to  Miss  Lewburd,  who  had  tossed 
it  to  me  across  a he.ip  of  grass,  with  a brief 
command  to  peruse  it.  \Vc— th.at  is,  a party  of 
summer  friends  who  hadconvened  for  the  month 
of  June  at  the  Lewburds’  comfortable  country 
house — were  lying  upon  the  lawn,  sub  yove  en- 
tirely, for  there  were  no  trees,  our  heads  or  el- 
bows pressing  deep  into  mounds  of  newly  cut 
gr.iss.  The  afternoon  post  had  just  come  in, 
and  all  were  interested  in  their  letters,  so  1 
made  no  remark,  but  sat  looking  at  the  pros- 
pect and  turning  the  letter  slowly  between  my 
fingers,  when  a small  rustle  attracted  myatten-  | 
tion,  and  1 found  .Miss  Lewburd  seated  by  my 
side. 

“ I want  to  talk  to  you  about  that  letter,”  she 
murmured confidcnti.ally.  “You  pretend  to  rc.id  | 
character  and  to  study  people;  how  old  do  you  ! 
imagine  the  girl  is  who  wrote  it?  If  she  were 
not  a friend  of  mine,  wouldn't  you  guess  a hun- 
dred and  fifty  just  from  what  she  says?” 

“Never,”  said  1,  shaking  my  head;  “rebels 
arc  young,  cspeci.ally  rebels  feminiiic;  this  is  a 
precocious  one,  1 grant  you.” 

“When  you  laugh  like  that,  1 hate  you,”  cried 
Miss  Lewburtl,  vivaaciously. 

Whereupon  1 became  grave. 

“Is  her  family  very  poor?”  1 asked,  return- 
ing to  the  letter. 

“Well  off,  1 fancy.  .She  never  could  dress 
herself  decently,  but  everything  she  had  was  all 
right,”  was  the  lucid  reply. 

“She  was  a friend  of  yours  at  school,  1 in- 
fer,” said  I. 

“Neil  Frankland ! Rather.  Why,  I loved 
that  girl  so  that  1 used  to  think  I never  could 
love  a man  half  so  well.” 

“ Do  you  think  so  still?” 


“I  never  acknowledge  when  I ch.ange  my 
opinions,”  said  Miss  Lewburd,  casting  down 
her  eyes.  “But  I want  to  know  if  you  can 
make  out  what  she  means?  I never  read  her 
letters  through.  Does  that  make  sense  to 
you  ?" 

“Oh,  yes,”  said  1,  h,alf  absently,  looking  at 
the  folded  letter. 

“What  do  you  suppose  m.akcs  her  write  so?” 

“If  she  were  a young  man,  I should  say  that 
she  was  kept  too  close;  as  that  is  not  a valid 
excuse  for  a young-lady’s  t'nuui,  1 presume  she 
w rites  for  effect,  or  lacks  occup.alion,  or  has  had 
a hard  flirtation  .and  singed  her  wings,”  1 vent- 
I ured  to  say. 

“ No,  indeed,”  replied  Miss  Lewburd,  eagerly. 
“You  saw  what  she  wrote  when  1 asketi  her 
about  her  love  affairs.  Wordsworth,  indeed  1 
There's  a m.agnetic,  fascinating  idol.  He  wrote 
Songs  of  Seven,  or  some  such  thing,  didn’t  he? 
It  was  about  some  cottage  people  in  a gr.ave- 
yard,  any  way.  You  needn’t  laugh ; I despise 
poetry.  But,  truly,  Neil  doesn’t  like  gentlemen 
.at  all,  and  she’s  not  a bit  a girl  gentlemen  would 
like.” 

“What  did  you  call  her  a minute  ago?”  I 
asked. 

“Her  name  is  Mary  Neil  Frankland,  but  she 
has  an  elder  cousin  with  the  same  name  who 
lives  in  the  same  city,  so  they  ctdl  my  friend  by 
her  middle  name.” 

“Is  she  pretty?” 

“Not  a bit.  You  might  like  her  eyes,  per- 
haps. You  11  think  l in  not  talking  very  nicely 
about  my  best  friend.  She  is  aw  fully  clever,  and 
never  gives  up  the  people  she  likes,  no  matter 
what  they  do — there!” 

“ rdl  me  when  you  answer  that  letter,”  s.aid 
I,  as  we  rose  to  our  feet  and  went  toward  the 
house;  “1  have  something  to  say  to  her.” 

Later,  at  the  end  of  .Miss  I.ewburd’s  response, 

I w rote,  “ A’l/i'c  tis  Cain,  ca  ur  qtii  briHc,  prat, Is 
f^ardf  A ccs  grands  apjh'liisp  ami  told  Miss 
Lewburd  to  preserve  my  incognita,  nnd  say 
nothing  about  how  the  postscript  came  to  be 
added.  A year  passed,  and  my  father's  fortune 
became  a wreck.  My  best  plan  appeared  to 
involve  a change  of  abode  to  a distant  city, 
w hither  1 departed,  armed  with  letters  from  my 
friends  to  several  people  in  my  new  home.  One 
was  to  .Albert  Neil  Frankland,  and  my  destina- 
tion was,  in  eftect,  the  native  place  of  Miss 
Lewburd  s remarkable  correspondent,  as  1 re- 
called. This,  then,  w.is  either  the  father  or 
uncle  of  La  .Menken's  admirer. 

Mr.  Frankland  proved  to  be  the  young  lady’s 
father.  She  was  one  of  several,  brothers  and 
sisters;  a tall,  pale,  quiet  girl,  whom  1 never 
should  have  dreamed  the  author  of  the  letter  1 
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bad  read  had  she  not  said,  as  I took  my  leave 
of  her : 

“ I liave  never  had  an  opportunity,  Mr.  Cra- 
ven, to  thank'you  for  classing  me  with  the  chil- 
dren of  Cain.  M.ay  I do  so  now?" 

Miss  Lewburd  had  betrayed  me,  as  I might 
have  known  she  would  do,  but  there  was  no 
time  to  shift  the  responsibility ; so  I stiid  : 

“ 1 should  like  to  talk  over  th.at  little  episode 
with  you,  since  you  have  not  forgotten  it.” 
“When  you  ple.ase,”  she  answered,  laughing. 
Before  1 took  the  liberty  of  scolding  her  a 
little  for  her  morbid  views,  1 studied  her  some- 
what. She  was  certainly  indifferent,  rather 
patronizing  without  knowing  it,  to  many  of  the 
persons  who  frequented  her  father's  house,  and 
1 was  forced  to  confess  that  they  were  hardly 
the  sort  of  people  likely  to  fascin.ate  one  of  her 
temperament.  They  were  quite  as  little  attract- 
ed toward  her,  and  at  all  social  gatherings  she 
wore  a listless,  good-naturedly  tolerant  air,  most 
original  for  one  of  her  age  and  sex.  She  treat- 
ed me  well  from  the  beginning,  and  as  I watched 
the  cool  patience  with  which  she  lived  a life  to- 
tally distasteful  to  her,  as  I knew  by  her  con- 
fession to  her  friend,  1 began  to  t.ike  a deep  in- 
terest in  her.  We  had  a long  conversation  at 
last,  in  which  I tried  to  be  neither  prig  nor 
preacher,  but  to  tell  her,  from  a strong  friendli- 
ness I entertained  for  her,  the  danger  of  nurs- 
ing discontent,  and  the  uselessness  of  trying  to 
plunge  our  eyes  into  the  fog  th,at  surrounds  cer- 
tain aspects  of  life,  while  right  around  most  of 
us  there  is  a bright,  every-day  sunshine,  in 
which  we  are  called  upon  to  perform  little  nec- 
essary every-day  duties,  and  we  had  best  leave 
the  solution  of  the  enigmas  to — a — the  course 
of  time — the  future,  I concluded,  somewhat 
lamely  as  I felt.  She  shook  her  head  impa- 
tiently. 

“It  is  a consciousness  of  imprisonment,  a 
sense  of  strong  wings  that  cannot  unfold  ; it  is 
U caur  qui  brtilc  that  some  of  us  must  carry 
from  our  cradles  to  our  graves.” 

Then  she  added,  smiling : 

“And  if  we  perform  our  little  duties  punctil- 
iously, and  try  to  escape  from  none  of  our  re- 
sponsibilities, and  defy  no  prejudice,  and  sub- 
mit tc  all  conventionality,  may  we  not  remark 
to  a trusted  friend  that  that  burning  heart  in  us 
swells  and  aches  with  the  pulse  of  a new  spring, 
without  getting  such  a reprimand  from  Mr. 
Berkeley  Craven?” 

One  afternoon,  as  I was  walking  on  the 
beach,  1 came  upon  her  reclining  on  the  warm 
white  sand,  while  a few  paces  off  one  of  her 
young  brothers  threw  sticks  in  the  water  for  a 
Newfoundland  dog.  I sat  down  beside  her. 
We  had  come  to  know  each  other  very  well. 


“Are  you  unhappy?”  I asked  her,  abruptly. 

“Very  happy,”  she  replied,  while  the  tears 
welled  slowly  into  her  eyes.  “Here,  on  the 
shore,  happier  than  anywhere  else.” 

“I  have  caught  your  restlessness,”  said  I, 
looking  out  to  sea.  “But  I am  not  resigned  to 
bear  it  as  you  do,  and  it  takes  something  more 
than  a rolling  surf  to  console  me.  1 miss 
something  from  every  hour  that  1 don’t  spend 
with  you.  I know  it  is  your  presence  that  I 
want.  You  must  care  for  me  a little  when  I 
love  you  so  well.  I know  you  think  this  is  a 
weary  world,  but  I would  try  to  make  it  better 
worth  enduring,  if  the  endeavor  of  a whole  life- 
time goes  for  anything.” 

I raved  a while,  not  knowing  what  1 said,  but 
she  kept  her  face  studiously  turned  from  me 
and  was  silent. 

“Will  you  let  a man  cut  his  heart  out  before 
you,  and  never  even  look  at  him?”  I cried  at 
hast,  indignant  at  her  impassivity.  Then  she 
turned  slowly  toward  me — but  who  could  bring 
himself  to  tell  in  what  words  the  woman  he 
loved  confessed  that  she  gave  her  heart  into  his 
keeping? 

Is  it  individual  perversity  or  universal  hu- 
man nature  that  intensity  of  response  to  feeling 
deadens  or  tranquillizes  the  challenging  out- 
burst? It  was  the  self-imposed,  inflexible  law 
of  Neil’s  life  to  hold  in  tyrannical  subjection 
every  strong  inclination  and  emotion  of  her 
nature,  so  that,  long  .as  we  were  friends,  I had 
not  the  least  suspicion  of  her  love  for  me  until 
I told  her  of  my  own.  After  that,  I learned 
little  by  little  into  what  her  imagination  h.ad 
deified  me.  I felt  the  awe  of  her  absolute  de- 
votion that  falls  upon  a son  when  he  first  real- 
izes the  sacrifices  of  his  mother.  The  little 
jealousies  and  fevers  of  a lover  were  out  of 
place  in  the  presence  of  such  worship,  but  all 
the  rapture  and  impulsive  transport  of  a new 
passion  were  at  rest  in  me,  too. 

We  were  married,  and  lived  quietly,  but  very 
happily.  I felt  that  I had  begun  the  world 
aright,  with  a true  wife  by  my  side  to  fill  the 
void  in  my  life  and  hopes,  and  give  strength 
and  purpose  to  my  work.  Neil’s  affection  was 
not  a thing  of  the  nerves  or  of  words.  She  re- 
ally lived  for  me  and  for  our  home.  I was  poor, 
though  1 meant  to  be  rich  for  her  sake  some 
day,  and  she  accepted  the  sort  of  existence  1 
had  to  give  her  without  actually  appearing  to 
notice  the  difference  from  her  father’s  house- 
hold arrangements.  She  was  loyal  to  me,  even 
in  the  small  matter  of  gently  refusing  the  in- 
compatible invitations  and  costly  presents  which 
her  relatives  showered  upon  her.  They  under- 
stood her,  and  ceased  to  hold  out  to  her  the 
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temptation  to  divide  her  allegiance  to  me,  but 
I doubt  if  they  loved  me  the  belter  therefor.  I 
have  called  this  a small  matter,  but  I have  seen 
a woman  literally  kill  her  husband  through  cruel 
humiliation,  by  living  sumptuously  more  than 
half  her  time  at  her  fathers  house,  and  coming 
to  his  with  discontent,  disdain,  and  patronage. 
The  poor  wretch  labored  overmuch  to  coin  his 
brain  for  the  insatiable  vulture* Venus,  and  it 
went  to  ashes  in  the  crucible.  I chafed  at  our 
circumscribed  hospitality,  but  Neil  answered 
me  that  for  her  at  least  it  was  a glad  escape. 
She  said,  1 believe  truthfully,  that  she  regarded 
visitors  from  the  outside  world  as  an  interrup- 
tion and  a slight  discipline.  The  few  friends  I 
brought  to  our  table  were  men  upon  whose  sin* 
ccrity  I could  rely.  I knew  they  took  pleasure 
in  my  society  and  cared  for  it,  without  caviling 
at  the  absence  of  choice  dishes  and  wines,  and 
a retinue  of  attendants.  Neil's  mertiii'e.  went 
like  clock*work.  There  were  no  contre-temps 
but  those  made  by  my  own  impatience,  and  I 
had  them  explained  to  me,  and  repented  and 
was  forgiven  later,  when  Neil  ended  by  saying, 
with  a short  laugh  in  which  there  never  seemed 
any  gaycty: 

“Trust  me,  Berkeley.  1 shall  always  do  you 
credit.” 

Only  one  thing  made  me  angry — she  was  so 
orientally  submissive  when  my  friends  were 
with  us.  She  never  spoke  except  when  direct- 
ly addressed,  and  then  without  enthusiasm  or 
challenge;  nor  did  she  ever  discuss  them  after 
their  departure,  or  speak  of  them  at  all,  save 
collectively  in  reference  to  prandial  arrange- 
ments. 

“ I don’t  like  an  eniprcss^e  hostess,”  I expostu- 
lated once;  “but  there  is  a happy  medium.” 

“Ahl”  she  sighed,  laughing,  “I  w’ish  it  were 
not  so,  but  I can  calculate  to  a nicely  just  what 
each  one  will  say,  and  when  I look  at  them 
they  seem  to  have  Uonnu*  written  all  over 
them.  They  would  put  me  to  sleep  if  they  were 
not  your  friends.  Since  they  are,  let  me  be 
civil,  not  unnatural.  Don’t  require  the  impos- 
sible, Berkeley;  indeed,  I have  no  brio^'* 

And  the  gay  good -nature  in  her  voice  deep- 
ened in  her  earnest  eyes  to  the  yearning  look 
of  love  that  never  failed  to  disarm  my  trifling 
dissatisfaction.  She  was  always  busy.  Kven 
at  night,  she  brought  her  interminabie  sewing 
under  the  lamp,  unless  I expressly  banislicd  it. 
U seemed  unsuitable  work  for  her,  though  she 
was  a good  needle-woman;  and  it  irritated  me  ! 
to  see  her  stitching.  One  day  when  I had  leis- 
ure, and  she  looked  tired,  wc  look  a long  Walk 
among  the  hills,  changing  as  they  did  at  Iasi  to 
sand-mounds,  fluttering  and  shifting  along  un- 
der the  wind,  seeming  alive  as  they  basked  in 


the  sun  an  hour,  with  those  tigerish  bars  of  iron- 
dust  on  their  backs.  At  last,  sheltered  from 
the  sea-breeze,  which  had  brought  a fresh  color 
into  Neil's  pale  face,  we  lay  reclined  under  some 
little  oaks.  I w'as  smoking  and  looking  at  the 
land-view,  while  Neil  read  Swinburne’s  essay  on 
‘ Blake.  How  well  I remember  it!  I interrupt- 
ed her  to  ask  her  if  she  thought  she  read  as 
much  as  formerly,  and  she  told  me  carelessly 
she  imagined  so.  When  I looked  at  her  again 
she  seemed  to  be  studying  me  intently  over  the 
top  of  her  book.  Wc  ate  some  great  Italian 
chestnuts,  and  as  we  talked  the  conversation 
turned  upon  Miss  Lewburd.  She  was  married, 
it  appeared,  but  was  anything  but  happy,  her 
husband  proving  a drinking  good-for-naught. 

“Dear  little,  unbalanced,  wild,  pretty  creat- 
ure,” said  Neil,  with  a burst  of  adjectives  most 
unusual  with  her.  “ How  dearly  I loved  her, 
and  how  much  1 wish  I could  help  her  now!” 
“Do  you  know,”  said  I,  “that  I once  had  a 
vague,  conceited  idea  of  trying  to  make  Miss 
Lewburd  care  for  me.  Only  fancy  if  she  had 
come  out  here  to  be  poor  with  me.” 

“She  might  have  been  vcr>"  diflferent  under 
those  circumstances,  and  shown  courage  and 
strength  of  character,”  replied  Mrs.  Craven,  ju- 
dicially. At  this  1 laughed  uncontrollably, 
and  betook  myself  to  the  composition  of  some 
doggerel  celebrating  Matilda’s  volatile  incon- 
stancy : 

"Yes,  1 know,  my  child, 

We  have  dreamed  it  so 
Far  inland,  cf  white  sca-vand 

And  a strong  tide's  ebb  and  flow. 

"Under  hot  faint  skies, 

How  I longed  to  be! 

Fields  of  grain  and  wild-birds'  strain 
Satiated  me. 

"And  your  liitle  heart. 

Fierce  if  fleet  as  flame, 

Felt  brave  to  dare  and  strong  to  share 
My  life,  or  wild  or  tame. 

"So  far  in  the  past  ! 

Could  you  look  with  me 
Between  those  knolls,  where  the  surf  rolls. 

And  hear  the  nxihng  sea. 

"What  a wcarj'  sigh! 

Ccmic- piteous  eyes  — 

You  would  say,  'Is  this  the  w.iy 
An  artist's  hfe-time  flics? 

" ‘No  gems  nor  gaslight  glare. 

No  low- voiced  flatteries? 

Not  a love  like  heaven  aliove 

Atones  for  lack  of  these.’" 

“You  arc  unjust  to  her,”  Neil  persisted,  as 
she  read  these  absurdities.  “Dear  girl!  I 
mean  to  write  to  her  to-night.” 
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One  day,  soon  after  this,  1 was  in  Mr.  Frank- 
land’s  ofTice,  when  lie  developed  to  me  a plan 
he  had  of  visiting  Europe  and  the  Holy  Land, 
and  perhaps  India,  with  his  wife,  his  unmarried 
daughter,  and,  “if  1 could  spare  her,”  Neil. 
Absurd  as  it  may  seem,  his  words  depressed 
me  terribly.  1 had  no  grievance,  nor  ennui,  nor 
bachelor  proclivities  to  make  me  rejoice  at  the 
prospect  of  my  wife’s  absence.  She  was  my 
comrade,  and  I could  not  do  without  her.  Mr. 
Frankland  said  we  must  talk  it  over  together, 
and  settle  how  it  should  be ; and  1 went  home 
moody  and  out  of  spirits.  Neil  forbore  to  ques- 
tion, but  did  a great  many  cosy  little  things  for 
me  which  I knew  she  would  not  have  done  un- 
less she  h.ad  fancied  me'disturbed.  The  climax 
was  reached  when,  in  the  evening,  she  played 
some  waltzes  and  marches  which  she  had  ac- 
quired peine  forte  et  dure  because  they  were  fa- 
vorites of  mine.  She  was  naturally  about  as 
musical  as  Memnon  before  the  dawn. 

1 told  her  at  last  what  her  father  had  unfold- 
ed to  me  that  day.  There  came  a glad,  free 
look  into  her  patient  eyes  that  gave  my  heart  a 
hard  wrench.  I don’t  know  what  it  might  have 
stung  me  into  saying  had  she  not  spared  me  all 
pains  by  remarking,  tranquilly,  as  she  took  up 
her  work: 

“Of  course  you  told  him  1 should  not  go.” 

“Of  course  I told  him  nothing  of  the  kind,” 
I exclaimed.  “It’s  been  the  dream  of  your  life 
to  see  the  very  places  Mr.  Frankland  means  to 
travel  in,  and  you  would  be  a strange  person  if 
you  did  not  embr.ace  your  only  opportunity  of 
realizing  it.  For  it  is  your  only  one;  the  Proph- 
et knows  1 shall  never  have  the  means  to  show 
you  anything  but  dry  daily  bread.” 

She  put  her  work  aside,  and  came  and  stood 
before  me,  looking  down,  and  without  a tremor 
in  her  voice,  and  w’ith  that  little  laugh  that  was 
worse  to  hear  then  than  any  sob,  she  said : 

“.My  dear  Berkeley,  if  I cannot  see  those 
places  with  you,  it  is  the  same  to  me  as  if  they 
did  not  exist.  ‘My  Italy’s  here.’  Don’t  look 
so  wretched.  You  don’t  want  me  to  go,  I sup- 
pose.” 1 stood  up,  and  threw  my  arm  about  her. 

“Neil,”  I said,  a little  chokingly,  1 fe.ar,  “I 
sometimes  feel  as  if  the  whole  purpose  and  bent 
of  your  life  were  thwarted  even  more  by  me 
than  by  your  circumstances  before  we  were 
married.  It  haunts  me  with  a vague  remorse 
that  you  act  a part  for  my  sake  every  day,  and 
that  it  is  too  hard  for  you,  and  now  that  you 
arc  giving  up  the  only  thing  you  care  for  be- 
cause you  are  tied  to  me,  1 could  tear  myself 
for  very  rage.  Can  you  forgive  me  that  I have 
condemned  you  to  such  a miserable  fortune?” 

“ My  life  thwarted  ! What  big  words  for  me. 
.Vnd  fancy  your  remorse  being  only  vague  when 


you  think  I act  a part  every-  day.  I should  say 
it  was  time  for  lively  dissatisfaction.  Oh,  Berke- 
ley, did  you  think  I had  a mission,  like  Mrs. 
Jellyby,  that  I am  too  conscientious  to  fulfill  at 
the  expense  of  your  comfort?” 

She  smiled  brightly  at  me,  but  I saw  her 
face  through  a sudden  mist  in  my  own  eyes. 
I could  not  think  of  any  compensation  in  my 
power  for  her  sacrifice.  Our  pic.asant,  quiet 
life  remained  uninterrupted  until  shortly  after 
Mr.  Frankland  and  his  party  sailed,  when  -Miss 
Lewburd  descended  upon  us.  .Mrs.  Lewburd 
she  was  now.  She  had  divorced  her  unpleasant 
lord,  and  resumed  her  own  name.  There  was 
trouble  on  both  sides,  but  he  made  no  objec- 
tion to  a separation,  was  the  rumor  that  floated 
out  to  us  with  her.  A wealthy  relative,  dying 
soon  after  the  catastrophe,  had  left  her  a well 
invested  sum  of  money,  which  to  her,  unincum- 
bered with  children,  was  a fortune.  I came 
home  one  evening  to  find  the  fair  lady  enthroned 
in  the  parlor,  with  evident  intentions  of  dining 
with  us.  She  was  very  much  changed  from  the 
flighty  little  gossip  whose  tirades  h.ad  so  often 
amused  me  in  days  gone  by.  She  had  dyed 
her  soft,  light  hair  a golden  red,  .and  wore  it  in 
hard,  gummy  rings  around  her  forehead  and  in 
front  of  each  ear.  She  was  painted  and  pow- 
dered like  a fourth-rate  actress;  her  voluminous 
skirts  filled  our  little  rooms  full,  .and  she  kicked 
them  into  place  as  unceremoniously  as  a hero- 
ine of  opera  bouffe.  She  seemed  to  stand  a lit- 
tle in  awe  of  Neil,  to  whom  site  talked  senti- 
mentalities about  the  past  that  made  me  quite 
ill.  She  appeared  to  excite  herself  at  will,  and 
to  be  hard  and  reckless  purposely  to  contrast 
with  her  affectionate  reminiscences.  Her  voice 
was  loud  and  slangily  reverberating,  her  vocab- 
ulary in  no  way  improved,  and  her  conversation 
“all  a womler  and  a wild  desire”  to  appe.ar 
something  that  she  was  not.  She  had  picked 
up  the  cant  phrases  of  scientific  atheism,  and 
played  with  the  great  doubts  of  the  age  like  a 
cat  with  a ball  of  yarn,  making  the  same  egre- 
gious snarl. 

When  Mrs.  Lewburd  had  departed  I permit- 
ted myself  to  criticise  and  abuse  her  with  the 
greatest  freedom,  when,  for  the  first  time,  I saw 
Neil  thoroughly  roused  and  angry.  She  de- 
fended “Tilly”  warmly,  reminded  me  of  how 
much  “sorrow”  the  woman  had  seen,  to  what 
depraving  influences  she  had  been  exposed, 
and  told  me  some  rubbish  about  her  good  heart 
and  true  nature  under  a tawdry  exterior. 

“What  on  earth  brought  her  here?”  said  I, 
discontentedly. 

“My  letter,”  replied  Neil.  “She  said  that  in 
all  her  troubles,  when  the  world  w.as  so  unkind 
to  her,  not  one  of  the  girls  of  our  set,  who  had 
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promised  to  stand  by  each  otiicr  always,  held 
out  a hand  to  her.  I didn’t  ask  her  to  come 
out  here,  you  know,  but  only  said  th.at  through 
all  changes  I was  as  firmly  and  truly  her  friend 
as  when  we  were  school -girls.  .She  said  th.at 
when  her  troubles  came  she  turned  so  joyfully 
toward  the  one  place  where  she  felt  there  was  a 
welcome  for  her.  As  for  her  appearance  and 
manner,”  my  wife  continued,  in  a tone  of  con- 
viction, “they  are  ex.iclly  what  .all  men  admire 
and  pursue,  wherever  I have  been  able  to  ob- 
serve. She  is  dashing,  coquettish,  self-pos- 
sessed, .and  a brilliant  conversationalist.” 

“She's  not  my  sympathy,  unmanly  though 
the  confession  may  make  me  appear,”  said  I, 
laughing  uneasily  as  1 felt  my  temper  going. 
“Seriously,  I dislike  the  wom.an,  and  I hope 
you  will  see  very  little  of  her.  She  has  money 
and  any  amount  of  chee — , self-possession,  as 
you  say ; so  I think  you  can  afford  to  let  th.at 
wonderful  loyalty  die  .a  natural  death.” 

I did  not  insist  upon  the  discontinuance  of 
the  intimacy,  hoping  my  wife  would  come  to  see 
the  matter  as  1 did ; she  had  never  differed  with 
me  in  matters  of  moment.  The  two  friends 
met  ever)'  day,  either  in  my  house,  or  in  Mrs. 
Lewburd’s  rooms  at  the  hotel,  but  1 felt  I owed 
Neil  some  forbearance,  and  did  not  remonstrate 
again.  At  last  it  was  town  talk  th.at  Mrs.  Lew- 
burd  was  compromisingly  intimate  with  a hand- 
some, scoundrelly  “ loafer,”  for  whom  gentlemen 
felt  a thorough  contempt.  This  I could  not 
bear  to  tell  Neil,  she  really  seemed  to  care  so 
much  for  her  friend ; but  I again  dissu,aded  her 
ver)'  strongly  from  being  seen  with  Mrs.  Lew- 
burd,  and  from  receiving  her.  At  the  heels  of 
this  att.ack  on  poor  “Tilly,”  I was  attacked  my- 
self by  something  like  swamp  fever,  which  pierc- 
ed all  my  joints  with  p.ains,  as  if  1 h.ad  been 
racked.  Neil  nursed  me  night  and  day,  even 
lifting  and  turning  me  upon  my  pillows,  be- 
cause she  was  gentler  than  any  attendant.  She 
was  never  downcast  nor  foreboding,  but  through 
long,  sleepless  nights,  and  wretched,  restless 
days,  her  wonderful  verbal  memory  seemed  in- 
exhaustible of  poetry  an<J  songs,  and  the  fa- 
mous chapters  of  the  Bible.  There  was  some- 
thing soothing  and  sympathetic  in  her  very  si- 
lence, and  my  e\ery  fancy  was  anticipated  by 
her,  until,  the  heavens  be  praised,  I was  conva- 
lescent. The  rheumatism  was  not  yet  out  of  my 
ankles,  and  it  would  be  a week  or  two  before  I 
could  venture  out  into  the  blessed  sun,  when 
one  day  Neil  came  into  the  room  where  I was 
sitting  reading,  and  said ; 

“ I think  you  can  spare  me  to-day.  I have 
arranged  ever\  thing  for  you  to  lie  down  when 
you  are  tired,  and  Tilly  has  come  with  her 
horses  to  take  me  driving.” 


“ Has  she  brought  Vernon  Spencer  with  her?” 
said  I,  contemptuously. 

“Who  is  Vernon  Spencer?”  s.iid  Neil.  “But 
to  answer  your  question,  no ; she  is  alone.  5'ou 
have  no  objection  to  my  going,  have  you  ?” 

I was  determined  she  should  not  be  seen  with 
Mrs.  Lewburd,  so  1 said: 

“ I shall  not  be  .a  lax  upon  you  much  longer, 
Neil.  I suppose  it  is  a crime  to  be  ill,  but  neg- 
lect will  not  hasten  my  recovery.  It  is  in  your 
own  interest  not  to  abandon  me  altogether, 
quite  yet.  I shall  be  well  the  sooner.” 

.She  was^one  before  1 finished  speaking.  I 
heard  the  front  door  close  and  then  a heavy’ 
I fall  in  the  hall.  I sprang  up,  but  my  weak 
knees  held  me  pinned.  They  brought  Neil  into 
the  room  insensible,  and  I cried  over  her  like 
a baby.  The  doctor  told  me  that  she  was  worn 
out,  but  that  as  1 was  well  now,  she  could  rest. 
I was  at  work  the  sooner  for  not  having  her  to 
spoil  me ; being  nursed  for  hire  is  not  to  be  pro- 
tracted for  any  pleasure  there  is  in  it. 

Natural  sleep,  and  a few  d;iys  resting  on  the 
sofa,  were  all  Neil’s  splendid  constitution  re- 
quired to  rally ; and,  one  night,  when  a basket 
of  flowers  came,  bearing  on  the  card,  “With 
Tilly’s  love,”  I told  my  wife  the  stories  current 
about  her  friend,  and  how  it  was  neither  lawful 
nor  expedient  that  her  intimacy  with  such  a 
person  should  continue. 

“.And  leave  that  wicked  man  to  lose  her,  body 
and  soul,  without  giving  her  a word  of  warn- 
ing!” cried  Neil,  with  flashing  eyes. 

“And  leave  that  thoroughly  corrupt  woman 
to  go  to  the  devil  her  own  way,”  said  I. 

“.My  little  friend,”  murmured  Neil,  leaning 
her  face  over  the  flowers,  “ my  poor,  weak  little 
girl,  who  knows  no  more  of  the  cruelty  of  the 
world  than ” 

“Than  you  do,”  said  I,  exasperated.  “ Now, 
he.ar  me ; I must  insist  that  you  drop  Mrs.  Lew- 
burd’s acquaintance.  If  she  pursues  you  here, 
give  orders  that  she  is  not  to  be  admitted.  If 
you  feel  indebted  to  her,  1 will  make  her  a pres- 
ent, but  all  connection  between  you  must  cease 
here  and  now.” 

Neil  never  spoke  a word,  but  she  looked  a 
good  deal.  The  next  morning,  by  one  of  those 
infern.al  accidents  that  come  to  destroy  the  best 
finale  man  ever  planned,  before  the  servants 
could  have  orders  not  to  admit  Mrs.  Lewburd 
should  she  call,  the  lady  presented  herself,  in 
review  order,  to  take  Neil  to  lunch  with  her.  I 
received  her.  My  resolution  was  taken.  I told 
her  firmly  th.at  henceforth  my  house  would  not 
_ be  open  to  her,  that  she  was  no  friend  for  my 
wife,  and  I intended  them  to  meet  as  strangers 
from  that  day.  I told  her  that  she  must  see 
how  difficult  this  was  for  me  to  say,  but  she 
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knew  best  if  I were  not  justified  in  saying  it. 
She  looked  frightened  and  disconcerted,  made 
an  attempt  to  speak,  but  appeared  unable  to 
articulate  a word ; then  she  rose  and  left  the 
house  without  uttered  remonstrance.  Neil  and 
I had  a bitter  quarrel,  that  ended  in  granite  si- 
lence; but  at  last,  as  1 sat  one  day  thinking  of 
all  she  had  been  to  me  in  the  past,  1 deter- 
mined, after  a sharp  inward  struggle,  to  submit 
my  pride,  and  ask  her  to  forgive  the  slight  1 
had  put  upon  her  friend,  and  demand  a recon- 
ciliation. She  was  very  generous,  and  1 did 
not  fear  a repulse,  nor  martyred  looks,  nor  any- 
think  that  sours  a pardon.  1 finished  my  chat 
with  the  Captain  of  the  Sivalloiv,  whose  vessel 
was  off  on  a three  years’  cruise  in  the  Indian 
waters  that  afternoon,  went  home,  though  it 
was  early,  and  found  that  my  wife  had  gone  out. 
There  was  nothing  strange  in  the  circumstance, 
yet  a hideous  gaingiving  turned  me  cold.  In 
my  room  1 found  this  note  from  her : 

*'You  h.vve  relented  already,  dear  Berkeley,  and  I do 
not  need  to  tell  you  how  deep  and  hard  to  he.ar  alone 
my  repentance  has  been.  Relying  really  upon  your 
mugnaniniity,  dear,  T have  gone  to  her,  to  my  friend. 
Her  husband  has  tracked  her  here,  in  hojres  to  extort 
money  from  her.  1 doubt  if  he  can  do  worse  than  an- 
noy her,  but  she  fears  him  terribly,  and  has  sent  to  beg 
me  to  stay  with  her  until  to-morrow  morning.  She  is 
alone  in  the  world,  with  no  one  to  uakc  her  p.art.  Can 
I selfishly  shake  her  off  w hen  she  ap;ieals  to  me,  just  be- 
cause the  world  has  slandered  her?  Your  own  he,art 
cries  out,  no.  Tlien  good-bye  till  to-morrow  morning. 

"Neii.." 

“By  heavens!”  1 cried,  crushing  the  paper  in 
my  hand,  while  the  blood  surged  into  my  face 
like  a tide,  “she  has  defied  me.  My  commands 
are  no  more  to  her  than  my  wishes.  She  will 
compromise  herself  as  she  pleases?  So  be  it. 
That  to-morrow  is  a distant  one  when  she  sees 
my  face  again.  1 will  give  her  cause  not  to  for- 
get this  day.” 

I was  beside  myself  with  anger. . 

1 sent  some  clothing  forward  to  the  wharves, 
borrowed  money  of  a capitalist  with  whom  1 
was  on  certain  temis,  and  sailed  on  board  the 
Swallow  that  evening  for  the  .Malay  Peninsula. 

The  voytige  made  me  old.  There  are  no 
words  to  describe  the  variations  of  feeling  to 
which  1 was  a prey — the  bitter  remorse,  the 
forced  self • justification ; but  when  1 reached 
the  Hast  my  mind  was  made  up  that  it  was  bet- 
ter for  us  to  be  parted  a while — it  was  always 
so.  1 should  write  her  all  particulars,  and 
what  her  own  plans  had  better  be.  Her  family 
would  be  returning,  and  in  a year,  perhaps,  we, 
too,  might  come  together,  older,  and  sobered, 
and  better  controlled.  I joined  a naturalists’ 
party  to  visit  the  islands  of  the  .Mtilay  Archi- 


pelago, and  in  Sumatra  was  ill  for  many  months 
of  coast  fever,  with  only  a little  thief  of  an  Arab 
to  pull  me  through.  1 longed  for  home  and 
Neil.  The  large,  rich  life  of  those  volcanic  seas 
only  deepened  the  weariness  it  should  have 
consoled.  There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to 
make  the  speediest  journey  possible  back  to 
the  United  States. 

I stood  at  last,  with  a throbbing  heart,  before 
my  own  little  home.  During  my  long  absence 
1 had  received  no  communication  from  my  wife 
nor  from  her  relatives,  yet  1 had  no  misgivings 
about  my  welcome. 

A skitternly  girl  opened  the  door,  and,  before 
I could  speak,  nodded  rapidly,  saying ; 

“Oh,  the  gentlem.an  to  be  measured.  Miss 
Frankl.and  expects  you,  sir,  up-stairs.” 

And,  preceding  me,  she  ushered  me  into  what 
had  been  my  own  room.  By  the  window,  Neil 
sat,  sewing.  The  woman  left  us,  and,  with  a 
a hoarse  cry  of  apprehension  and  appeal,  I held 
out  my  arms  to  my  wife.  She  slowly  raised  her 
eyes  O God!  In  those  glorious  eyes  there 
was  not  one  ray  of  recollection  as  she  scanned 
my  sun  burned  face. 

“Sit  down,  sir,”  she  said,  quietly.  “In  one 
moment  I can  take  your  measure.  You  are  not 
the  gentleman  I expected.  Did  Judge  Russell 
recommend  me  to  you?” 

“Don’t  you  know  me?”  I asked,  frantically. 
“Neil,  1 have  come  back  to  be  forgiven.  For- 
get what  your  people  have  taught  you  to  think 
of  me.  I have  never  loved  you  less  for  a mo- 
ment.” 

She  seemed  to  fear  me,  but  that  terrible 
strangeness  did  not  fade  from  her  eyes. 

“Who  are  you?”  she  asked,  haughtily. 

“Do  I need  to  say ? O my  love ! I am  your 
miserable  husband,  Berkeley  Craven.” 

She  laughed  a little. 

“I  am  sorry  you  are  miserable,”  she  said, 
“but  I h.avc  no  husband,  and  I must  insist  upon 
being  called  Miss  Frankland  by  you.” 

I came  a step  nearer,  and  looked  yearningly 
in  her  face.  She  stood  up  and  pointed  to  the 
door.” 

“You  must  go  now,”  she  said,  decidedly. 

A great  dread  w'as  wrenching  at  my  heart.  I 
asked  her  for  Judge  Russell’s  address,  and  she 
wrote  it  upon  the  back  of  a card  advertising  her 
.as  a shirt -maker.  Going  from  one  to  another, 
I unraveled  the  mystery  of  what  w.as  to  me  the 
tr.igedy  of  my  whole  life.  For  three  days  after 
my  departure,  Neil  had  been  like  one  distract- 
ed ; and  at  last,  when  my  registered  name  was 
found,  and  she  knew  that  1 had  left  her,  the 
shock,  combined  with  her  exhaustion  and  long 
self-repression,  had  resulted  in  brain-fever,  from 
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which  she  had  arisen  perfectly  furejetful  of  me, 
of  her  marria^x,  of  all  but  the  haunting  con- 
sciousness of  a rooted  sorrow.  Her  father  had 
died  abroad,  and  her  mother  and  sister  returned 
to  find  that  the  estate  had  mdted  away  in  the 
settlement,  and  now  they  were  taking  scholars. 
Neil  seemed  to  understand  their  position,  but 
any  intellectual  employment  distressed  her  since 
licr  illness;  so,  wiili  the  influence  of  her  futlier’s 
friends,  she  had  taken  up  her  present  occupa- 
tion. She  clung  to  our  little  house  as  her  home, 
and  they  rented  two  of  the  sunniest  rooms  for 
her.  She  was  fading  rapidly;  was  until  for  any 
work,  especially  for  the  confinement  of  sewing, 
but  she  would  not  relincjuish  the  pleasure  of 
adding  something  to  the  family  treasury.  I de- 
termined that  she  should  liave  rest ; and,  brav- 
ing the  black  looks  and  hatred  of  her  family, 
bent  my  pride  to  persuade  them  of  my  affec- 
tion and  repentance,  and  to  beg  that  my  wife 
should  be  given  back  into  my  keeping.  1 took 
what  employment  I could  get — not  elevated  nor 
elevating — and  put  my  poor  girl  into  more  se- 
cluded and  commodious  rooms;  and,  with  a 
physician’s  aid,  strove  to  bring  her  back  to  life 
and  memory.  She  seemed  to  know  that  she 
could  not  live  long,  but  deprecated  whatever 
was  done  for  her,  imagining  all  to  be  the  work 
of  her  mother  and  sister,  and  they  never  tried 
to  make  her  comprehend  my  return ; but  I wait- 
ed in  patience,  with  an  aching  heart.  At  night, 
when  she  slept,  I used  to  sit  by  her  bedside, 
watching  her  by  the  pale  lamplight.  She  was 
worn  and  wasted,  and  the  heavy  shadow  of  grief 
lay  on  her  purple  eyelids.  One  night  as  I lin- 
gered near  her,  and  it  was  almost  dawn,  she 
awoke,  and  our  eyes  met. 

**You  know  people  say  shells  echo  with  the 
lost  sea,”  she  said,  quietly,  as  if  we  had  been 
talking.  “ My  mind  echoes  with  such  a sound ; 
it  is  the  voice  of  some  one  I have  lost.  Is  it 


my  fathers  voice  that  1 hear  chiming  always  in 
my  ears,  eager  and  imperious?  And  in  your 
face  there  is  a look  I have  only  observed  late- 
ly, when  you  come  to  sit  by  me,  that  reminds 
me  of  some  one  I have  seen  before.  Who  is 
it  ? Who  can  it  be.^” 

I fixed  her  eyes  with  mine.  I willed  her  to 
know  me,  now  at  this  supreme  moment,  witli 
the  passion  of  prayer. 

“Look  at  me,”  I whispered,  bending  over 
her. 

A strong  shudder  ran  through  her  frame ; she 
recoiled,  putting  up  her  hand  as  if  to  ward  off 
a blow,  and  then  bent  her  eyes  upon  my  face 
with  a terrible  frown. 

“You  have  been  here  a long  time  1"  she  gasp- 
ed, seizing  her  head  hard  in  her  hands.  “And 
1 could  not — wait,  wait  one  moment — it  is  all 
coming  back  to  me.  Ah,  Berkeley!  my  hus- 
band.” 

She  strained  me  to  her  in  her  emaciated 
arms.  I laid  her  down  dead. 

She  lies  there  among  the  red  flowers  that  she 
loved  so.  “The  white  wreaths  make  me  cold,” 
she  once  said.  “When  I am  dead  at  last,  bury 
me  with  red  flowers,  half- faded,  fiery  blossoms, 
full  of  bitter  summer.” 

The  fine  lips  press  restfully  upon  each  other, 
the  shadowy  lids,  so  slow  to  close  in  sleep,  are 
quite  drooped.  And  the  great,  true  heart  is 
still,  and  the  flame  of  the  abounding  life  that  I 
had  so  prodigally  wasted,  burned  out  as  con- 
sumed with  desire  of  Death’s  strange  eyes. 

And  I rave  impotenily,  O my  well  beloved! 
while  your  untamed,  long-imprisoned  soul  re- 
joices to  spurn  its  cage  and  be  at  liberty.  You 
have  been  stretched  out  upon  the  rack  of  this 
tough  world,  but  the  torture  is  over.  The  cry 
of  my  heart  is  as  old  as  the  sin  of  the  world : 
“My  punishment  is  greater  than  I can  bear.” 
Philip  Shirley. 


THE  ANCIENT  GLACIERS  OF  THE  SIERRA. 


All  California  has  been  heavily  gl.aciated,  the 
. broad  plains  and  valleys  so  warm  and  fertile 
now,  and  the  coast  r.anges  and  foothills,  covered 
with  forests  and  chaparral,  as  well  as  the  bald, 
rocky  summits  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  swelling 
high  in  the  cold  sky. 

Go  where  you  may,  throughout  the  length 
and  bre.adth  of  the  Slate,  unmistak.ible  evidence 
is  everywhere  presented  of  the  former  existence 
of  an  ice-sheet,  thousands  of  feet  in  thickness,  ‘ 


bene.ath  whose  heavy  folds  all  the  present  land- 
scapes have  been  molded ; while  on  both  flanks 
of  the  Sierra  we  find  the  fresher  and  more  ap- 
preciable traces  of  the  individu.al  gl.aciers,  or 
ice-rivers,  into  which  that  portion  of  the  ice- 
sliect  which  covered  the  range  was  divided  to- 
ward the  close  of  the  glacial  period. 

No  Ollier  mountain  chain  on  the  globe  seems 
to  be  so  rich  in  emphatic,  well  preserved  gla- 
' cial  monuments,  easily  seen  by  anybody  capa- 
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ble  of  looking.  Evcy  feature  is  uioie  or  less 
glacial.  Not  a peak,  ridge,  dome,  or  mere 
rock,  cniion,  lake-basin,  forest,  or  stream,  but 
in  some  way  explains  the  past  existence  and 
modes  of  action  of  flnwii;g,  grinding  ice.  For, 
notwithstanding  the  post- glacial  agents — the 
air,  rain,  snow,  frost,  rivers,  etc.— have  been  in- 
cessantly at  work  upon  the  greater  portion  of 
the  range  for  tens  of  thousands  of  stormy  years, 
each  engraving  tlicir  own  chanictcrs  more  and 
more  deeply  over  those  of  the  ice,  the  latter 
aro  so  enduring  and  so  heavily  cmph.isircd, 
they  still  rise  in  sublime  relief,  clear  and  legi- 
ble, through  every  after  inscription,  whether  of 
the  mighty  avtilanche,  the  torrent,  or  universal, 
eroding  atmosphere.  To-day,  in  higher  lati- 
tudes, the  great  glacial  winter  still  prevails  in 
all  its  cold,  white  grandeur.  The  unborn  land- 
scapes of  North  tirecniand,  and  some  of  those 
of  our  own  Alaska,  are  still  being  fashioned  be- 
neath a deep,  slow-crawling  mantle  of  ice,  from 
a <|uarter  of  a mile  to  more  than  a mile  in  thick- 
ness, presenting  noble  illustrations  of  the  an- 
cient condition  of  Californi,a,  when  .all  its  sub- 
lime scenery  was  scaled  up,  or  in  process  of 
formation.  On  the  Himalaya,  and  the  mount- 
ains of  Norway  and  Switzerland,  and  on  most 
of  those  of  Aliiska,  the  ice -mantle  has  been 
melted  aw.ay  from  the  ridges  and  table -lands, 
where  it  was  thinnest,  thus  separating  it  into 
distinct  glaciers  that  flow,  river-like,  through  the 
valleys,  illustrating  a similar  past  condition  in 
the  Sierra,  when  every  canon  and  valley  was 
the  channel  of  an  ice-stream,  all  of  which  may 
be  easily  traced  back  to  where  their  fountains 
lay  in  the  recesses  of  the  alpine  summits,  and 
where  some  sixty-five  of  their  topmost  residual 
brandies  still  linger  beneath  cool  shadows. 

The  transition  from  one  to  the  other  of  those 
glacial  conditions  was  gradu.al  and  shadow-like. 
When  the  great  cycle  of  cold,  snowy  years — 
called  the  gl.acial  period— was  nearly  complete, 
the  ice  • mantle,  wasting  from  se.ason  to  season 
faster  than  it  was  renewed,  began  to  withdraw 
from  the  lowlands  along  the  base  of  the  range, 
and  gradually  became  shallower  everywhere. 
Then  the  highest  of  the  granite  domes  began 
to  appear  above  the  icy  se.a,  and  long,  divid- 
ing ridges,  containing  distinct  glaciers,  betw  een 
them.  These  glaciers  at  first  remained  united 
in  one  continuous  sheet  toward  the  summit  of 
the  range  for  many  centuries,  but  as  the  snow- 
fall diminished,  and  the  climate  became  milder, 
this  upper  ic^-sheet  was  also  in  turn  separated 
into  distinct  glaciers,  and  these  -igain  into  small- 
er ones,  as  one  tributary  after  another  was  cut  I 
off  from  its  trunk  and  betame  independent;  | 
while  at  the  same  time  all  were  growing  short-  I 
er  and  shtdlower,  though  fluctuations  of  the  t 


climate  would  now-  and  then  occur  which  would 
bring  the  receding  snouts  to  a stand -still,  or 
even  enable  them  to  advance  for  a few  tens  or 
hundreds  of  years,  when  they  would  agtiin  be- 
gin to  recede. 

In  the  meantime  the  plants  were  coming  on, 
the  hardiest  species  establishing  themselves  on 
the  moraine  soils  and  in  fissures  ol  the  rocks, 
pushing  upward  along  every  sun-w-armed  slope, 

' and  following  close  upon  the  retreating  ice, 

! which,  like  shreds  of  summer  clouds,  at  length 
j vanished  from  the  new-born  ntountains,  leaving 
I them  in  all  tlieir  main  telling  features  nearly  as 
I we  find  them  now. 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  tlnit  the  low-lands 
near  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  the  foothills,  and 
the  tops  of  the  highest  domes  and  ridges,  were 
the  first  to  see  the  light,  and  therefore  have 
been  longer  cxpo.sed  to  post-ghaciiil  weathering. 

I Accordingly,  we  find  that  their  glacial  charac- 
1 ters  arc  more  worn  and  obscured  tli.in  those  of 
the  higher  regions,  though  all  are  still  legible 
to  the  patient  student. 


GI-ACIER  PAVE.MENT.S. 


Hy  far  the  most  striking  and  attractive  of  the 
glacial  phenomena  presented  to  the  non  - scien- 
tific observer  in  the  Sierra  are  the  polished 
ghicier  pavements,  because  they  are  so  beauti- 
ful, and  their  beauty  is  of  so  rare  a kind,  so  un- 
like any  portion  of  the  loose,  earthy  lowlar 
where  people  make  homes  and  earn  the' 

They  .are  simply  flat  or  gently  unr'  ■“ 

c \ , ■ c-  c “ ' ..ulnling  areas- 

of  solid  granite,  which  prese  , , 

- c-  1 .1  "'c  unchanged 

surface  upon  which  the  „ • . , . , 

, / j - ,-  "Ucient  glaciers  flowed, 

and  are  found  in  ^ ’ 

, HI  'tiost  perfect  condition  in 

e su  ^ a i^ine  region,  at  an  elevation  of  from 
uifidu  Uiousand  to  nine  thousand  feet.  Some 
are  miles  in  extent,  only  slightly  interrupted  by 
spots  that  have  given  way  to  the  weather,  while 
the  best  preserved  portions  are  bright  and  stain- 
less as  the  sky,  reflecting  the  sunbeams  like 
glass,  and  shining  as  if  polished  afresh  every 
day,  notwithst.inding  they  have  been  exposed 
to  corroding  rains,  dew,  frost,  and  snow  for 
thousands  of  years. 


i The  allenlinn  of  the  game-seeking  and  gold- 
seeking  mountaineer  is  seldom  commanded  by 
other  glacial  phenomena,  as  moraines,  however 
regular  and  artificial  in  form,  or  canons,  how- 
ever deep,  or  strangely  modeled  rocks,  however 
niijh  and  sheer;  but  when  he  comes  to  these 
bare  pavements  he  stoops  and  rubs  his  hand 
admiringly  on  their  shining  surfaces,  and  tries 
hard  to  account  for  their  mysterious  smoothness 
and  brilliancy.  He  may  have  seen  the  winter 
avalanches  cf  snow  descending  in  aw  ful  majesty 
through  the  woods,  sweeping  away  the  trees 
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that  stood  in  their  way  like  slender  weeds,  but 
concludes  that  this  cannot  be  the  work  of  ava- 
lanches, because  the  scratches  and  fine  polish- 
ing stri;e  show  that  the  agent,  whatever  it  was, 
moved  along,  and  up  over  the  rocks,  as  well  as 
downward.  Neither  can  he  see  how  water  may 
possibly  have  been  the  agent,  for  he  fimis  the 
same  strange  polish  upon  lofty,  isolated  tables 
beyond  the  reach  of  any  conceivable  flood. 
Only  the  winds  seem  capable  of  moving  across 
the  face  of  the  country  in  the  directions  indi- 
cated by  the  scratches  and  grooves.  Even  dogs 
and  horses,  when  first  led  up  the  mountains, 
study  geology  to  this  extent,  that  they  gaze  won- 
deringly  at  the  strange  brightness  of  the  ground, 
and  smell  it,  and  place  their  feet  cautiously  upon 
it,  as  if  afraid  of  falling  or  sinking. 

In  the  production  of  this  admirable  hard  fin- 
ish, the  glaciers,  in  many  places,  bore  down  with 
a pressure  of  more  than  a hundred  tons  to  the 
square  foot,  slipping,  and  pressing,  and  planing 
down  granite,  slate,  and  quartz  alike,  and  bring- 
ing out  the  veins  and  crystals  of  the  rocks  with 
beautiful  distinctness.  Most  of  the  granite  be- 
low the  sources  of  the  Tuolumne  and  Merced 
is  porphyritic,  the  feldspar  crystals  in  many 
places  forming  the  greater  part  of  the  rock,  and 
tliese,  when  planed  off  level  with  the  general 
surface,  give  rise  to  a beautiful  mosaic,  and 
w hen  the  sunlight  falls  upon  it  the  multitude  of 
starry  crystals  shining  at  different  angles  make 
a blaze  of  white  beams,  as  if  the  ground  were 
Covered  with  burnished  silver. 

The  brightest  and  most  elaborately  finished 
of  the  Sierra  landscapes  lie  on  the  headwaters 
of  the  Tuolumne  and  Merced,  above  Yosemite 
Valley.  The  mountains,  both  to  the  north  and 
south  of  this  region,  were,  perhaps,  subjected  to 
about  as  long  and  intense  a glaciation;  but,  be- 
c.ause  the  rocks  are  less  resisting,  their  polished 
surfaces  have  succumbed  to  the  attacks  of  the 
weather,  leaving  only  here  and  there  small,  im- 
|)crfect  patches.  The  lowest  remnants  of  the 
old  glacial  surface  are  about  from  three  thou- 
sand to  five  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  and  thirty  to  forty  miles  from  the  axis  of 
the  range,  on  the  west  flank.  The  short,  steeply 
inclined  cafions  of  the  eastern  flank  also  con- 
tain enduring  montoned  bosses,  and  sloping 
aprons,  brilliantly  striated  and  finished,  but 
these  are  far  less  magnificent  than  those  of  the 
broad  western  flank. 

Perhaps  the  one  best  general  view  of  these 
brilliant  landscapes,  that  is  easily  accessible, 
and  comprehends  specimens  of  all  the  more 
striking  of  the  glacial  characters,  is  to  be  had 
from  the  top  of  a lofty  conoidal  rock  that  1 
have  called  the  Glacier  Monument.  It  is  a 
m.ajcstic  monolith  of  porphyry,  about  fifteen 


hundred  feet  high,  situated  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  ancient  Tuolmune  mer  de  glace,  a short  dis- 
tance to  the  north  of  Cathedral  Peak.  At  first 
sight  it  seems  absolutely  inaccessible,  though  a 
good  climber  will  find  that  it  may  be  scaled  on 
the  south  side.  Approaching  it  on  this  side, 
you  pass  through  a beautiful  spruce  forest  grow- 
ing on  the  lateral  moraine,  catching  glimpses 
now  and  then  of  what  appears  to  be  a perfect 
cone  of  granite,  towering  to  an  immense  hight 
above  the  dark  evergreens ; and  when  at  length 
you  htive  made  your  way  across  the  woods,  wad- 
ing through  thickets  of  azalea  and  ledum,  you 
step  abruptly  out  of  the  tree  shadows  and  leafy, 
mossy  softness,  upon  a naked  curve  of  porphyry, 
that  forms  the  base  of  the  monument,  which  is 
now  beheld  unveiled  in  all  its  grandeur.  Fancy 
a well  proportioned  monument,  of  comprehen- 
sible size,  say  eight  or  ten  feet  high,  formed  of 
one  stone,  exquisitely  finished,  and  set,  not  in  a 
graveyard,  but  in  a wild  pleasure-ground.  N ow, 
magnify  it  to  a hight  of  fifteen  hundred  feet,  re- 
taining its  simplicity  of  form,  and  fineness,  and 
brilliancy,  and  fill  its  surface  with  crystals; 
then  you  may  have  some  conception  of  the  rare 
beauty  and  sublimity  of  this  ice-burnished  cone, 
one  of  the  noblest  monuments  of  the  glacial  pe- 
riod to  be  found  in  the  range. 

In  making  the  ascent  we  find  that  the  curves 
of  the  base  rapidly  steepen,  but  the  feldspar  crys- 
tals, two  or  three  inches  long,  having  offered 
greater  resistance  to  atmospheric  erosion  than 
the  mass  of  the  rock  in  which  they  are  imbed- 
ded, Inave  been  brought  into  relief,  roughening 
the  surface  here  and  there,  and  offering  slight 
footholds,  while  some  of  them  have  been  weath- 
ered out  altogether,  and  rolled  to  the  bottom, 
forming  a glittering  ring  around  the  base.  And 
it  is  interesting  to  observe  that,  after  the  outer 
layer  of  crystals,  whose  upper  surfaces  formed 
part  of  the  original  glaciated  surface,  have  been 
weathered  out,  the  lower  layers,  as  they  suc- 
cessively come  to  the  surface,  unprotected  by 
the  glacier  polish,  have  but  little  superior  power 
of  resisting  disintegration,  and,  therefore,  the 
whole  surface  is  subsequently  weathered  off  tit 
about  the  same  general  rate. 

The  summit  of  the  monument  is  burnished 
and  scored  like  the  sides  and  base,  the  scratches 
and  strite  indicating  that  the  mighty  glacier  of 
the  Tuolumne  llasin  overwhelmed  it  while  it 
lay  dark  itnd  steadfast  beneath  the  crystal  flood, 
like  a bowlder  at  the  bottom  of  a river.  How- 
enormous  the  pressure  it  withstood!  Had  it 
been  less  solidly  built,  it  would  have  been  car- 
ried away — ground  into  moraine  frtigmcnts,  like 
the  adjacent  rock  in  which  it  lay  imbeded ; for  it 
is  only  a residual  knot,  brought  into  relief  by 
the  removal  of  the  less  resisting  rock  about  it 
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— an  illustration  in  stone  of  the  survival  of  the 
strongest  and  most  favorably  situated. 

Hardly  less  wonderful  is  its  present  unwasted 
condition,  when  we  contemplate  the  long,  dark 
procession  of  storms  that  have  fallen  upon  it 
since  first  its  crown  rose  above  the  icy  sea. 
The  whole  quantity  of  post-glacial  wear  and 
tear  it  has  suffered  has  not  degraded  it  a sin- 
gle inch,  as  m.ay  readily  be  shown  by  meas- 
uring from  the  level  of  the  polished  portions  of 
the  surface. 

A few  erratic  bowlders,  nicely  poised  on  the 
rounded  summit,  tell  an  interesting  story,  for 
they  came  from  the  alpine  peaks  twelve  miles 
away,  drifting  like  chips  on  the  frozen  sea,  and 
were  stranded  here,  while  their  companions, 
whose  positions  chanced  to  be  above  the  slopes 
of  the  sides,  where  they  could  not  come  to  rest, 
were  carried  farther  on  by  falling  back  on  the 
shallowing  ice. 

The  general  view  from’ the  summit  consists 
of  a sublime  assembbage  of  ice -born  rocks  and 
mountains,  lakes  and  meadows,  and  moraines 
covered  with  forests  and  groves — hundreds  of 
square  miles  of  them — builded  together  into 
one  of  the  brightest  and  most  openly  harmo- 
nious l.andscapes  to  be  found  in  all  the  range. 
The  alps  rise  grandly  along  the  sky  to  the  east, 
the  gray  pillared  slopes  of  the  Hofl'mann  Range 
toward  the  west,  and  a billowy  sea  of  shining 
montoned  rocks  seem,  from  their  peculiar  sculpt- 
ure, to  roll  on  westward  in  the  middle  ground. 
Immedi.ately  beneath  you  are  the  Ilig  Tuol- 
umne Meadows,  eight  miles  long,  with  an  am- 
ple swath  of  dark,  pine  woods  on  either  side, 
stretching  east  and  west,  enlivened  by  the  young 
glistening  river  that  is  seen  coming  fresh  from 
its  fountain  snow,  tracing  the  lowest  portion  of 
the  ancient  Tuolumne  mcr  tie  g/nce,  which, 
during  the  snow  period,  was  lavishly  flooded 
by  many  a noble  affluent  from  the  ice -laden 
flanks  of  Mounts  Dana,  Lyell,  Maclure,  Ord, 
Gibbs,  Conness,  and  others  that  are  yet  name- 
less. The  »ur  de  glact  thus  formed  w'as  over 
four  miles  wide,  and  poured  its  majestic  outflow- 
ing current  full  against  the  end  of  the  Hoffmann 
Range,  which  divided  and  deflected  it  to  right 
and  left,  just  as  a river  of  water  is  divided  against 
an  island  that  stands  in  the  middle  of  its  cur- 
rent. Two  distinct  glaciers  were  thus  formed, 
one  of  which  flowed  through  the  great  Tuol- 
umne Canon  .and  Hetch  Hctchy  Valley,  while 
the  other  swept  upward  for  five  hundred  feet  in 
a broad  current  across  the  divide  between  the 
basins  of  the  Tuolumne  and  Merced,  into  the 
Tenaya  Uasin,  and  thence  down  the  Tenaya 
Canon  into  Yosemite  Valley. 

The  map- like  distinctness  and  freshness  of 
this  glacial  landscape  cannot  fail  to  excite  the 


attention  of  every  beholder,  no  m.atter  how  little 
its  scientific  significance  may  be  recognized. 
These  bald,  westward-  leaning  rocks,  with  their 
rounded  backs  and  shoulders  toward  the  glacier 
fountains,  and  their  split,  angul.ar  fronts  look- 
ing in  the  opposite  direction,  explained  the  tre- 
mendous grinding  force  with  which  the  glaciers 
passed  over  them,  and  also  the  direction  whence 
the  glaciers  flowed ; and  the  mountain  peaks 
around  the  sides  of  the  upper  general  Tuolum- 
ne Basin,  with  their  sharp,  unglaciated  summits 
and  polished,  rounded  sides,  indic.ate  the  hight 
to  which  the  glaciers  rose ; while  the  numerous 
moraines, curving  and  swaying  in  beautiful  lines, 
mark  the  boundaries  of  the  main  trunk  and  its 
subordinate  tributaries  as  they  existed  toward 
the  close  of  the  glacial  winter  just  before  they 
vanished.  None  of  the  great  commercial  high- 
ways of  the  land  or  sea,  marked  with  buoys  and 
lamps,  fences  and  guide -boards,  is  so  unmis- 
t.ak.ably  indicated  as  .are  these  .abandoned  path- 
ways of  the  vanished  Tuolumne  glaciers. 

1 would  like  now  to  offer  some  nearer  views 
of  a few  characteristic  specimens  of  these  old 
dead  ice-streams,  which  have  exerted  so  pro- 
found an  influence  on  the  scenery  of  the  mount- 
ains, and  concerning  which  so  little  is  generally 
known,  though  it  is  not  easy  to  make  a selec- 
tion from  so  vast  a system  so  intimately  inter- 
blended.  The  main  affluents  of  the  great  Mer- 
ced glacier  are  perhaps  best  suited  to  our  pur- 
pose, because  their  basins,  upon  which  their 
histories  are  vividly  portrayed,  are  more  ap- 
pro.achable  to  the  general  traveler,  and  are  com- 
paratively well  defined.  They  number  five,  and 
may  well  be  called  Yosemite  glaciers,  since 
they  were  the  agents  by  which  beauty-loving 
nature  created  the  grand  valley,  grinding  and 
fashioning  it  out  of  the  solid  flank  cf  the  range, 
block  by  block,  particle  by  particle,  with  sub- 
lime deliberation  and  repose. 

The  names  1 have  given  them  are,  beginning 
with  the  northmost,  Yosemite  Creek,  Hoffmann, 
Tenaya,  South  Lyell,  and  lllillouette  Glaciers. 
These  all  converged  in  .admirable  poise  around 
from  north-east  to  south-east,  welding  them- 
selves together  into  one  huge  trunk  which  swept 
down  through  the  valley,  filling  it  brimful  from 
end  to  end,  receiving  small  tributaries  on  its 
way  from  the  Indian,  Sentinel,  and  Pohono 
Canons  ; and  at  length  flowed  out  of  the  valley, 
and  on  down  the  range  in  a general  westerly 
direction.  At  the  time  th.at  the  tributaries  men- 
tioned .above  were  well  defined  as  to  their 
boundaries,  the  upper  portion  of  the  valley 
walls,  and  the  highest  rocks  about  them,  such 
.as  the  Domes,  the  uppermost  of  the  Three  Broth- 
ers, and  the  Sentinel,  rose  .above  the  surface  of 
the  ice.  But  during  the  valley’s  earlier  history. 
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all  ils  rocUs,  however  lofty,  were  buried  beneath 
a coiUimious  sheet,  which  swept  on  above  and 
about  them  like  the  wind,  the  upper  portion  of 
the  current  flowing  steadily,  while  the  lower 
portion  went  ma2ing  and  s\v edging  down  in  the 
crooked,  dome-blocked  caiiofis,  Kvery  glacier 
of  the  Sierra  fluctuated  in  width  and  depth  and 
length,  and  consequently  in  degree  of  individ- 
uality, down  to  the  latest  glacial  days.  It  must, 
therefore,  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  following 
descriptions  apply  only  to  their  separate  con- 
dition, and  to  that  phase  of  their  separate  con- 
dition that  they  presented  toward  the  close  of 
the  period  when  most  of  their  work  was  done, 
and  all  the  more  telling  features  of  the  valley 
and  the  region  adjacent  were  already  brought 
into  relief. 

THE  VOSEMITE  CREEK  r.I.ACIKR. 

The  broad,  many-fountained  glacier  to  which 
the  present  Yosemite  Creek  iJasin  belonged, 
was  about  fourteen  miles  in  length  by  four  or 
five  in  width,  and  from  five  hun<lred  to  a thou- 
sand feet  deep.  Its  principal  tributaries,  draw- 
ing their  sources  from  fountains  set  far  back 
among  the  noriliern  spurs  of  the  Hoft'mann 
Range,  at  first  pursued  a westerly  course;  then, 
uniting  with  each  other,  and  absorbing  a series 
of  short  afiluents  from  the  western  rim  of  the 
basin,  the  trunk  thus  formed  swept  around  to 
the  southward  in  a magnificent  curve,  and 
poured  its  ice  over  the  north  wall  of  Yosemite 
in  cascades  two  miles  wide. 

This  broad  and  comparatively  shallow  glacier 
formed  a sort  of  crawling,  wrinkled  ice-cloud, 
that  gradually  became  more  regular  in  shape 
and  river-like  as  it  grew  older.  Kncirding 
peaks  began  to  overshadow  its  highest  fount- 
ains, rock  islets  rose  here  and  there  amid  its 
ebbing  currents,  and  its  picturesque  banks, 
adorned  with  domes  .and  battlements,  extend- 
ed in  massive  grandeur  down  to  the  brink  of 
the  Yosemite  walls.  When  the  long  winter  had 
ne.irly  passed,  the  main  trunk,  melting  and  ebb- 
ing from  season  to  season,  at  length  vanished 
aUogethcr  in  the  sunshine,  and  a multitude  of 
waiting  plants  m.adc  their  way  into  the  new 
grounds  prepared  for  them. 

In  the  meantime  llie  chief  HoITinann  tributa- 
ries, slowly  receding  to  the  shelter  of  their 
fountain  shadows,  continued  to  live  and  work 
independently,  spreading  garden  soils,  deepen- 
ing lake  basins,  and  giving  finishing  touches  to 
the  sculpture  of  their  fountain  rocks.  At  length 
these  also  vanished,  and  the  whole  basin  is  now 
full  of  light.  Forests  flourish  luxuriantly  upon 
its  ample  moraines,  lakes  and  meadows  nestle 
everywhere  amid  its  shining  rocks,  and  a thou- 


sand gardens,  filled  with  the  fairest  flowers,  are 
blooming  along  the  banks  of  its  streams. 

THE  HOFFMANN  GLACIER. 

The  short,  swift-flowing  Hoffmann  Glacier  of- 
fered a striking  contrast  to  the  one  just  de- 
scribed, both  in  appearance  and  manner  of 
working.  The  erosive  energy  of  the  latter  was 
ditTused  over  a wild  field  of  sunken,  bowlder- 
like  domes  and  ridges.  The  IloAmann  Glacier, 
on  the  contrary,  moved  right  ahead  on  a com- 
paratively smooth  surface,  making  a descent  of 
nearly  five  thousand  feet  in  five  miles,  steadily 
contracting  and  deepening  its  current,  and  final- 
ly thrusting  itself  between  the  Yosemite  domes 
in  the  form  of  a solid  wedge  of  ice. 

The  concentrated  action  of  this  energetic  gla- 
cier, combined  with  the  Tenaya,  accompb^lted 
the  greater  portion  of  the  disinterment  and 
sculpture  of  the  great  Half  Dome,  North  Dome, 
and  the  rocks  adjacent  to  them.  Its  fountains, 
extended  along  the  southern  slopes  of  the  Hoff- 
mann Ra.nge,  gave  birth  to  .a  scries  of  short, 
fan-shaped  tributaries,  separated  from  each 
other  by  picturesque  walls,  that  are  built  of 
massive  granite  blocks,  bedded  and  jointed  like 
masonry. 

The  story  of  its  death  is  not  unlike  that  of  its 
companion,  already  described,  though  the  de- 
clivity of  its  channel,  and  its  uniform  exposure 
to  sun  heat,  prevented  any  considerable  portion 
of  its  current  from  becoming  torpid.  It  was 
first  burned  off  on  its  low  er  course,  slowly  with- 
drawing, and  lingering  only  well  up  on  the 
mountain  slopes,  beneath  its  fountains,  to  finish 
their  sculpture,  and  encircle  them  w ith  a zone 
of  moraine  soil  for  forests  and  gardens. 

The  gray  slopes  of  Mount  Hulfm.ann  are  sin- 
gularly barren  and  forbidding  in  aspect,  but  the 
traveler  who  is  so  hopeful  as  to  ascend  them 
will  find  there  some  of  the  very  loveliest  of  the 
Sierra  gardens.  The  lower  banks  and  braes  of 
the  b.asin  toward  Yosemite  are  richly  planted 
with  cliap.'irral,  which  yields  a lavish  abundance 
of  bloom  and  berries,  and  is,  therefore,  a favor- 
ite place  of  resort  for  bees  and  bc.ars,  while  the 
middle  region  islicavily  wooded  with  silver-firs. 
Nowhere  in  .all  this  wonderful  region  will  you 
find  more  beautiful  trees  and  shrubs  and  flow- 
ers. Nowliere  will  you  find  the  cold  traces  of 
glaciers  more  warmly  clothed  with  life  and 
light. 


THE  TENAYA  GLACIER. 

The  Tenaya  Glacier  was  rugged,  and  broken 
up  with  yawning  crevices  and  ice -falls,  on  ac- 
count of  the  extreme  hardness  and  solidity  of 
the  ridges  it  had  to  pass  over. 
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Instead  of  drawing  its  sources  directly  from 
the  summit  of  the  range,  it  formed,  as  we  have 
seen,  one  of  the  outlets  of  the  Tuolumne  mer 
<le  issuing  from  this  noble  fountain  like 

a river  from  a lake,  two  miles  wide,  about  four* 
teen  long,  and  from  five  hundred  to  fifteen  hun* 
dred  feet  deep. 

In  leaving  its  source,  it  first  flowed  upward 
about  five  hundred  feet  over  the  divide  between 
the  waters  of  the  Tuolumne  and  Merced,  into 
the  basin  of  Lake  Tenaya.  Hence,  after  con- 
tracting its  wide  current,  which  had  been  par- 
tially separated  in  crcjssing  the  divide,  and  re- 
ceiving a strong  affluent  from  the  fountains 
about  Cathedral  Peak,  it  began  to  move  with 
renewed  vigor,  pouring  its  massive  flood  over 
the  south-western  rim  of  the  Tenaya  Basin  in 
splendid  cascades.  Then,  crushing  heavily 
against  the  Cloud's  Rest  ridge,  it  curved  to- 
ward the  west,  compressed  and  weklcd  its  crev- 
iced current,  and  bore  down  upon  the  Yosem- 
ite  domes  with  its  whole  concentrated  energy. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  ice  period,  while  its 
Hofiniann  comp.anion  continued  to  grind  rock- 
meal  for  coming  plants,  the  whole  trunk  of  the 
Tenaya  Glacier  became  torpid,  and  vanished, 
ex[)osing  wide  areas  of  rollisig  rock- waves  and 
glistering  pavements,  on  whose  channelless  sur- 
face water  ran  wild  and  free.  And  because  the 
main  trunk  vanished  almost  simultaneously 
throughout  its  whole  extent,  we,  of  course,  do 
not  find  terminal  moraines  curved  across  its 
channels;  nor,  since  its  banks  are,  in  most 
places,  loo  steeply  inclined  to  admit  of  the  de- 
position of  moraine  matter,  do  we  find  much  of 
the  two  main  laterals.  The  lowest  of  the  resid- 
ual glaciers  belonging  to  this  basin  was  devel- 
oped beneath  the  shadow  of  the  Yosemite  Half 
Dome.  Others  were  formed  along  the  base  of 
Coliseum  l^eak,  on  the  south  side  of  Lake  Te- 
naya, and  along  the  precipitous  wall  extending 
from  the  lake  to  the  Big  Tuolumne  Meadows, 
The  latter,  on  account  of  the  uniformity  and 
continuity  of  their  protecting  shadows,  formed 
moraines  of  considerable  length  and  regularity, 
that  are  liable  to  be  mistaken  for  portions  of 
the  left  lateral  c>f  the  main  glacier. 

The  pathway  of  this  grand  old  glacier  is 
noted  for  the  depth  of  its  the  beauty  of 

its  lakes  and  cascades,  and  the  extent  of  its  re- 
splendent glacier  pavements. 

THE  SOUTH  LYELL,  OR  NEVAD.\  GLACIER, 

The  South  Lyell  Glacier  was  longer  and  more 
symmetrical  than  the  last,  and  the  only  one  of 
the  .Merced  system  whose  sources  extended  di- 
rectly back  to  the  main  summits  on  the  axis  of 
the  range.  Its  numerous  ice-wombs,  now  most- 


ly barren,  are  ranged  side  by  sid^  in  three  dis- 
tinct scries,  at  an  elevation  of  from  ten  to  twelve 
thousand  feet  above  the  sea.  The  first  series 
on  the  right  side  of  the  basin  extends  from  the 
Matterhorn  to  Cathedral  Peak.  That  on  the 
left  extends  through  the  Merced  group,  and 
these  two  parallel  series  are  united  by  a third, 
which  extends  around  the  head  of  the  basin  in 
a direction  at  right-angles  to  that  of  the  others. 

The  three  ranges  of  summits  in  which  these 
fountain -wombs  are  laid,  together  with  the 
Cloud’s  Rest  ridge,  nearly  inclose  a rectangu- 
lar basin,  that  was  once  a massive  mcr  de  t'hxcey 
leaving  an  outlet  toward  the  west  opposite  to 
the  most  fruitful  of  the  fountains.  The  grand 
trunk  glacier,  lavishly  filled  by  the  tributaries 
derived  from  these  numerous  ice-wombs,  was 
from  ihrec-founhs  of  a mile  to  a mile  and  a lialf 
wide,  fifteen  miles  long,  and  from  one  thousand 
to  fifteen  hundred  feet  deep. 

After  flowing  in  a north-westerly  direction  for 
a few  miles,  it  swerved  to  the  left,  and  poure<i 
its  shattered  cascading  current  into  Yosemite 
Valley  between  the  Half  Dome  and  Mount 
Starr  King. 

Could  wc  have  visited  Yosemite  X'alley  at  this 
period  of  its  hisU»ry,  we  should  have  found  its 
ice  cascades  vastly  more  glorious  than  their 
tiny  water  representatives  of  the  present  day. 

One  of  the  grandest  of  these  was  formed  by 
that  portion  of  the  Lycll  (ilacier  that  fell  over 
the  shoulder  of  Half  Dome. 

This  glacier,  as  a whole,  resembled  an  oak, 
with  a gnarled,  swelling  base  and  wide-spread- 
ing branches.  Picturesque  rocks  of  every  con- 
ceivable form  adorn  its  banks,  among  which 
glided  the  numerous  tributaries,  mottled  with 
black  and  gray  bowlders,  from  the  fountain- 
peaks,  while  ever  and  anon,  as  the  deliberate 
centuries  passed  away,  some  dome  raised  its 
burnished  crown  above  the  ice  to  enrich  the 
slowly  opening  landscape. 

The  principal  moraines  occur  in  short,  irreg- 
ular sections,  scattered  along  the  sides  of  the 
laiions^  vvitliout  manifesting  subordination  to 
any  system.  This  fragmentary  condition  is 
due  to  interruptions,  caused  by  poiiions  of  the 
sides  of  the  cafwm  being  too  steep  for  moraine 
matter  to  lie  on,  and  to  the  breaking  and  down- 
washing  of  torrents  and  avalanches,  while  the 
obscurity  resulting  from  these  is  still  further 
augmented  by  forests  and  their  untlcrbrush, 
making  a patient  study  of  details  indispensable 
to  the  recognition  of  their  real  unity  and  grand- 
eur. 

The  left  lateral  of  the  trunk  may  be  traced 
about  five  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  first 
main  tributary  to  the  Illillouette  Canon.  The 
corresponding  section  of  the  right  lateral,  ex 
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tending  front.  Cathedral  tributary  to  the  Half] 
Dome,  is  more  complete  because  of  the  even- 
ness of  the  ground.  A short  side-glacier  came 
in  against  it  from  the  slopes  of  Cloud’s  Rest ; 
but,  being  fully  exposed  to  the  sun,  it  w.as  melt- 
ed long  before  the  main  trunk,  allowing  the  lat- 
ter to  deposit  this  portion  of  its  moraine  undis- 
turbed Some  conception  of  the  sire  and  ap- 
pearance of  this  fine  moraine  may  be  gained 
by  following  the  Cloud's  Rest  trail  from  Yo- 
semite,  which  crosses  it  obliquely  and  conducts 
past  several  sections  made  by  streams.  Slate 
bowlders  may  be  seen  th.at  must  have  come 
from  the  Lyell  group,  twelve  miles  dist.ant. 
liut  the  bulk  of  the  moraine  is  composed  of 
granite  and  porphyry,  the  hatter  derived  from 
Feldspar  and  Cathedral  Valleys. 

On  the  sides  of  the  moraines  we  find  a series 
of  terr.aces  firmly  expressed,  indicating  fluctua- 
tions in  the  level  of  the  glacier,  caused  by  vari- 
ations of  snow  fall,  temperature,  etc.,  showing 
that  the  climate  of  the  glacial  period  was  di- 
versified by  cycles  of  milder  or  stonnier  sea- 
sons similar  to  those  of  post-glacial  time. 

After  the  depth  of  the  main  trunk  diminished 
to  about  five  hundred  feet,  the  greater  portion 
became  torpid,  as  is  shown  by  the  moraines,  and 
lay  dying  in  its  crooked  channel,  like  a wounded 
snake,  maintaining  for  a time  a feeble  squirm- 
ing motion  in  pl.aces  of  exceptional  depth,  or 
where  the  bottom  of  the  cai'wn  was  more  steep- 
ly inclined.  The  numerous  fountain -wombs, 
however,  continued  fruitful  long  after  the  trunk 
had  vanished,  giving  rise  to  an  imposing  array 
of  short  residual  glaciers,  extending  around  the 
rim  of  the  general  basin  a distance  of  nc.arly 
twenty-four  miles.  Most  of  these  have  but  re- 
cently succumbed  to  the  new  climate,  dying  in 
turn  as  detennined  by  elevation,  site,  and  ex- 
posure, leaving  only  a few  feeble  survivors  be- 
neath the  coolest  shadows,  which  are  now  com- 
pleting the  history  of  the  South  I.yell  Glacier, 
one  of  the  clearest  and  most  symmetrical  sheets 
of  ice-manuscript  in  the  Sierra. 

THE  IU.IU.OUF.TTF.  GI.ACILR. 

The  shallow  glacier  that  filled  the  Illillouette 
Hasin  more  resembled  a lake  than  a river  of 
ice,  being  nearly  half  as  wide  as  it  was  long. 
Its  greatest  length  was  about  ten  miles,  and  its 
depth  perhaps  nowhere  much  exceeded  eight 
hundred  or  a thousand  feet.  Its  chief  fount- 
ains, ranged  .along  the  west  side  of  the  Merced 
group,  at  an  elev.ation  of  about  ten  thousand 
feet,  gave  birth  to  fine  tributaries  that  flowed  in 
a westerly  direction,  and  united  in  the  center 
of  the  basin.  The  broad  trunk  at  first  flowed 
north-westward,  then  curved  to  the  northward. 


I deflected  by  the  lofty  wall  forming  its  western 
bank,  and  finally  united  with  the  grand  Yosem- 
ite  trunk,  opposite  Glacier  Point. 

All  the  phenomena  rebating  to  glacial  action 
in  this  basin  are  remarkably  simple  and  order- 
ly, on  account  of  the  sheltered  positions  occu- 
pied by  its  ice- fountains,  with  reference  to  the 
disturbing  efifects  of  larger  gbaciers  from  the 
axis  of  the  main  range  earlier  in  the  period. 
From  the  eastern  b.ase  of  the  Starr  King  cone, 
you  may  obtain  a fine  view  of  the  principal  mo- 
raines sweeping  grandly  out  into  the  middle  of 
the  basin  from  the  shoulders  of  the  peaks,  be- 
tween which  the  ice-fountains  were  laid.  The 
right  lateral  of  the  tributary  which  took  its 
rise  between  Red  and  Black  Mount.ains  meas- 
ures two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  hight  at  its 
upper  extremity,  and  displays  three  well  defined 
terraces,  similar  to  those  of  the  South  Lyell 
Glacier.  The  comparative  smoothness  of  the 
uppermost  terrace  shows  that  it  is  considerably 
more  ancient  than  the  others,  many  of  the  bowl- 
ders of  which  it  is  composed  having  crumbled. 
A few  miles  to  the  westward,  this  moriine  has 
an  .average  slopte  of  twenty -seven  degrees,  and 
an  elevation  above  the  bottom  of  the  channel 
of  six  hundred  and  sixty  feet. 

Near  the  middle  of  the  main  basin,  just  where 
the  regularly  formed  medi.al  ,and  lateral  mo- 
raines flatten  out  and  disappear,  there  is  a re- 
mark,ably  smooth  field  of  gravel,  planted  with 
arctostaphyloSy  that  looks  at  the  distance  of  a 
mile  or  two  like  a delightful  meadow.  Stream- 
sections  show  the  gravel  deposit  to  be  com- 
posed of  the  same  materials  as  the  moraines, 
but  finer,  and  more  water-worn  from  the  action 
of  the  converging  torrents  issuing  from  the  trib- 
utary glaciers  after  the  trunk  was  melted. 

The  southern  boundary  of  the  basin  is  a 
strikingly  perfect  wall,  gray  on  the  top,  and 
white  down  the  sides  and  at  the  base  with  en- 
during snow,  in  which  many  .a  crystal  brook 
takes  its  rise.  The  northern  boundary  is  made 
up  of  smooth,  undulating  m.asses  of  gray  gran- 
ite, that  rise  here  and  there  into  beautiful  domes, 
dotted  with  junipers  and  fringed  around  their 
bases  with  pine  and  silver-fir;  while  on  the 
east  tower  the  m.ajestic  fountain  peaks  of  the 
-Merced  group,  with  wide  canons  and  /t«’d  am- 
phitheaters between  them,  whose  variegated 
rocks  show'  out  gloriously  .against  the  azure  sky. 

The  ice-plows  of  this  charming  basin,  ranged 
side  by  side  in  orderly  gangs,  furrow  ed  the  rocks 
with  admirable  uniformity,  producing  irrigating 
channels  for  a brood  of  wild  streams,  and  .abun- 
dance of  rich  soil  adapted  to  every  require- 
ment of  garden  and  grove.  No  other  section 
of  the  Yosemite  uplands  is  in  so  perfect  a state 
of  glacial  cultivation.  Its  domes,  and  peaks, 
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and  swelling  rock-waves,  however  majestic  in 
themselves,  are  yet  submissively  subordinate  to 
the  garden  center.  The  other  basins  we  have 
been  describing  are  combinations  of  sculptured 
rocks,  embellished  with  gardens  and  groves;  the 
Illillouette  is  one  grand  garden  and  forest,  em- 
bellished with  rocks,  each  of  the  five  beautiful  in 
its  own  way,  and  all  as  harmoniously  related  as 
are  the  five  petals  of  a flower.  After  uniting  in 
the  Yoscmite  Valley,  and  expending  the  down- 
thrusting  energy  derived  from  their  combined 
weight  and  the  declivity  of  their  channels,  the 
grand  trunk  flowed  on  out  of  the  valley  without 
yielding  much  compliance  to  the  crooked  caiion 
extending  from  the  foot  of  the  main  valley  prop- 
er. In  eficcting  its  exit,  a considerable  ascent 
was  made,  traces  of  which  may  still  be  seen  on 
the  abraded  rocks  at  the  lower  end  of  the  valley, 
while  the  direction  pursued  after  leaving  the 
valley  is  surely  indicated  by  the  immense  lateral 
moraines  extending  from  the  ends  of  the  walls, 
at  an  elevation  of  from  fifteen  hundred  to  eight- 
een hundred  feet.  The  right  moraine  was  dis- 
turbed by  a large  tributary  glacier  that  occupied 
the  basin  of  Cascade  Creek,  causing  considera- 
ble complication  in  its  structure.  The  left  lat- 
eral is  simple  in  form  for  several  miles  of  its 
length,  or  to  the  point  where  a tributary  came 
in  from  the  south-east.  But  both  are  greatly 
obscured  by  the  forests  and  underbrush  grow- 
ing upon  them,  and  by  the  denuding  action  of 
rains  and  melting  snows,  etc.  It  is,  therefore, 
the  less  to  be  wondered  at  that  these  moraines, 
forming  so  important  a part  of  the  chips  deriv- 
ed from  the  valley  rocks  in  the  process  of  their 
formation,  were  not  sooner  recognized. 


The  ancient  glacier  systems  of  the  Tuolumne, 
San  Joaquin,  Kern,  and  King’s  River  Basins 
were  developed  on  a still  grander  scale,  and 
are  so  replete  with  interest  that  the  most  sketchy 
outline  descriptions  of  each,  with  the  works  they 
have  accomplished — the  mountains  they  have 
brought  into  existence,  the  cations  they  have 
furrowed,  the  rocks  they  have  crushed,  and 
worn,  and  scattered  in  moraines — would  fill 
many  a volume.  Therefore,  I can  do  but  little 
more  than  invite  everybody  who  is  free  to 
visit  these  interesting  regions  and  see  for  them- 
selves. 

The  work  of  glaciers,  especially  the  part  they 
have  played  in  sculpturing  the  face  of  the  earth, 
is  as  yet  but  little  understood,  because  they  have 
so  few  loving  observers  willing  to  remain  with 
them  long  enough  to  appreciate  them.  Water 
rivers  work  openly  where  people  dwell,  and  so 
does  the  rain  and  the  dew,  and  the  great  salt 
sea  embracing  all  the  world ; and  even  the  uni- 
versal ocean  of  air,  though  invisible,  yet  it 
speaks  aloud  in  a thousand  voices,  and  explains 
its  modes  of  working  and  its  power.  But  gla- 
ciers, back  in  their  cold  solitudes,  work  apart 
from  men,  exerting  their  tremendous  energies 
in  silence  and  darkness.  Outspread,  spirit-like, 
they  brood  above  the  long  predestined  land- 
scapes, working  on  unwearied  through  unmeas- 
ured ages,  until,  in  the  fullness  of  time,  the 
mountains  and  valleys  and  plains  are  brought 
forth,  channels  furrowed  for  the  rivers,  basins 
made  for  the  lakes  and  meadows  and  long,  deep 
arms  of  the  sea,  soils  spread  for  the  forests  and 
the  fields — then  they  shrink  and  vanish  like 
summer  clouds.  JOHN  MuiR. 


“ UTOPIA.” 


The  incidental  mention  in  a rambling  article 
recently  published  in  The  Californian,  of  a 
desire  to  found  a new  city  or  community  some- 
where in  the  warm  and  roomy  South-west,  has 
brought  upon  me  a deluge  of  letters. 

No  man  who  is  much  in  earnest  in  this  world 
can  have  either  time  or  inclination  to  answer 
the  chronic  letter-writer  of  z\merica.  He  or 
she  is  the  most  prolific  growth  of  this  great 
land.  Idle-handed  and  empty-headed,  this 
creature,  which  cheap  postage  and  thin  educa- 
tion has  made  possible,  is  the  nuisance  of  the 
nineteenth  century. 

But  among  all  these  letters  there  are  half  a 
dozen,  at  least,  from  earnest,  honest,  and 


thoughtful  people,  and  these  letters,  so  far 
from  vexing  me,  give  the  greatest  encourage- 
ment— not  from  what  they  say,  propose,  or 
promise,  for  they  are  mostly  merely  brief  in- 
quiries, with  here  and,  there  a thoughtful  sug- 
gestion ; yet  the  fact  that  so  many  solid  mind- 
ed men  and  women  are  in  sympathy  with  an 
enterprise  of  this  kind  shows  not  only  its  need, 
but  that  it  can  succeed. 

I do  not  count  Brook  Farm  at  all  a failure. 
Indeed,  I am  almost  ready  to  reckon  it  the 
greatest  success  ever  achieved.  I know  it  is  the 
custom  to  say  that  such  minds  as  those  of  Ful- 
ler, Hawthorne,  Ripley,  Uana,  Curtis,  and  so 
on,  conceived  Brook  Farm.  I think  it  more 
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correct  to  say  that  Brook  Farm  gave  us  Nathan- 
iel Hawthorne,  Margaret  Fuller,  George  Wil- 
liam Curtis,  Dana,  Ripley,  and  on  through  the 
catahiguc  of  the  greatest,  purest,  best  brain  of 
America. 

There  .arc  a dozen  reasons  why  this  little  com- 
munity, so  far  as  the  “business”  of  it  was  con- 
cerned, came  to  an  end.  Plant  a pine  under 
the  shadow  of  an  oak,  and  it  will  die,  although 
the  pine  be  the  statelier  tree  of  the  two  if  it 
can  have  the  sun.  This  new  city  must  be  plant- 
ed out,  by  itself — far  out,  where  there  is  room, 
and  in  the  warm  sun,  and  in  the  prolihe  soil  of 
anotlier  land  than  New  England.  And  in  an- 
other land,  not  only  because  of  the  richer  soil 
and  the  warmer  sun,  but  because  the  cardinal 
points  must  be  diamett  ically  opposed  to  the  one 
hard,  dominating  idea  of  Yankee  character,  if 
it  is  to  flourish  long  and  do  any  great  good 
ujjon  earth. 

I respect  her  money-getting — her  hard,  cold 
soil  and  climate  have  crystallized  it.  And  mon- 
ey-getting, up  to  a certain  point,  makes  great 
ness.  But  the  sinews  of  war  are  not  war  itself. 

And  it  is  to  be  admitted  that  in  all  her  money- 
getting  this  little  land  of  granite  and  ice  has 
brought  more  renown  to  the  Republic,  and  done 
more  solid  good  to  the  woild,  than  all  the  other 
Slates  of  the  Union. 

But  tliat  is  not  the  proper  line  of  argument. 
Consider,  rather,  if  she  has  done  so  much  with 
all  her  hard  opportunities,  what  is  it  she  might 
not  do  if  she  had  the  ample  leisure  which  the 
Community  proposed  would  afford  her  chil- 
dren.^ 

I will  now  briefly  set  down  some  of  the  car- 
dinal ideas  involved  in  this  new  establishment. 
It  is  the  briefest  and  best  way  to  answer  tliesc 
letters.  The  writers  of  those  among  them 
stamped  with  sincerity  will  be  satisfied.  As  for 
the  others,  it  does  not  matter. 

In  the  city  of  London  there  is  one  man  in 
thirteen  at  work.  It  takes  the  other  twelve  to 
stand  over  and  watch  that  one  man,  and  keep 
him  at  work. 

This  is  a startling  statement,  but  if  you  will 
consult  statistics  you  will  find  it  is  the  cold, 
frozen  truth. 

The  city  of  Paris  is  even  less  industrious 
tlian  London.  The  population  of  New  York  is 
so  migratory  and  unsettled  that  there  is  no 
means  of  finding  out  just  how  idle  she  is,  but  it 
is  safe  to  say  that  here  there  is  not  more  than 
one  man  in  seven  or  eight  at  work. 

So  you  sec  that  in  the  great  cities  of  the 
world  there  is  an  .average  of  .about  one  man  in 
ten  obeying  that  great  primal  command,  that 
by  the  sweat  of  your  brow  you  shall  c.al  your 
bread. 


But  how  this  one  man  has  to  work!  Stand 
by  and  see  him  down  in  the  dirt  and  muck,  or 
see  him  pausing  wearily  on  the  pavement.  He 
is  in  rags.  He  is  filthy.  His  face  is  dirty.  His 
hands  are  hard.  His  heart  must  be  hard.  His 
face  is  haggard  and  briU.M.  He  does  not  lift 
his  eyes.  He  works  doggedly  on.  This  man 
has  not  had  enough  to  eat.  That  little  tin  bucket 
held  his  dinner.  His  fHntier,  mark  you,  my 
Lord  Mayor  and  ladies  and  gentlemen,  who 
would  be  miserable  .at  missing  a hot  plate  of 
soup,  hot  fish,  hot  meat,  warm  delic.acies,  and 
wine  'dX  your  dinners!  And  yet  you  have  not 
one  of  you  done  a stroke  of  real  work  in  all 
your  worthless  lives. 

This  laborer,  look  .at  him  again ! He  is  a 
brute.  You  have  made  him  a brute.  You  keep 
him  a brute.  His  children  will  be  brutes. 
Sometimes  he  lifts  his  eyes  to  the  sun.  May  be 
he  has  been  thinking.  But  he  sli.akes  his  sh.ag- 
gy  head,  and  his  eyes  droop,  and  he  clutches 
again  the  pick- handle.  There  is  no  escape, 
and  he  knows  it.  The  master  is  noting  him. 

Tlic  police  arc  eyeing  him.  You  are  all  watch- 
ing him.  He  must  keep  at  it,  ten,  twelve,  four- 
teen hours  every  day.  You  have  lied  liim  up, 
chained  him,  bound  him  tighter  than  ever  slave 
was  bound  in  savage  Rome.  Yes,  right  here, 
in  the  heart  of  your  great  Christian  city. 

One  would  think  this  strong  man  would 
climb  out  of  the  pit  he  has  dug  in  the  street  to 
fix  the  gas  or  water-pipe  or  pavement,  and  run, 
and  run,  and  run,  fiir  liberty,  for  life.  But 
where  would  he  run  to?  Right  into  prison. 

And  so  he  holds  on  to  his  pick.  He  will  climb 
out  wearily  when  the  sun  goes  down,  take  up 
his  dirty  coat  in  his  dirty  hands,  and  drag  him- 
self doggedly  home.  Home!  He  will  kick 
his  wife  lor  the  wrong  that  you  have  done  him — 
you,  whom  he  cannot  reach.  Tlicn  he  will  gel 
drunk  as  he  gets  older  and  weaker  and  pains 
creep  into  his  marrow,  for  he  must  have  some- 
thing to  keep  up  his  strength.  Then  he  will 
kick  his  wife  .again.  And  wh.it  wonder!  He 
is  dcspcr.itc,  reckless.  He  must  strike  some- 
thing, what  matters  it  whom  or  what?  He  will 
kill  her  finally,  for  this  wrong  that  you  have  done 
him.  Then  you  will  arrest  him  for  murder. 

You  will  put  him  in  prison,  and,  for  the  first 
time  in  his  life,  give  him  enough  to  eat.  Then 
you  will  try  him  for  murder.  Then  you  will 
dress  him  up.  for  llic  first  lime  in  his  life,  and 
hang  him.  And  what  cares  he?  You  have 
only  taken  him  out  of  that  grave  in  the  street, 
and  pul  him  into  another. 

But  suppose  some  one  man  out  of  the  eight 
idlers  had  gone  and  got  down  into  the  pit  w ith 
that  poor  laborer,  and  done  half  his  work? 
Suppose  that  thre^  of  them  had  gotten  into 
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the  pit.  and  left  the  poor  man  but  one -quarter 
to  do?  He  would  have  been  a man.  He  would 
have  lived  a man,  and  died  a Christian  gentle- 
man. 

Secondly:  Shut  a man  up  in  prison,  and  the 
average  man  will  walk  from  six  to  eight  hours 
daily.  He  will  do  this  year  in  and  year  out, 
unless  he  be  put  to  work  there,  for  he  must 
have  exercise.  In  other  words,  a man  must 
and  will  have  some  some  sort  of  pliysical  etT^ri 
cver>'  day. 

Now,  what  wc  must  get  at  :n  order  to  bring 
this  half  civilized  age  out  into  fall  sunlight, 
where  it  may  have  some  possibility  of  develop- 
ment, is  to  give  this  strength,  tliis  wasted  pliysi- 
cal force,  some  proper  direction  and  application. 

Statistics  show  us  that  there  is  only  one  man 
in  seven  or  eight  at  work,  so  far  as  we  can 
learn.  Of  course,  in  the  provinces  and  fields 
they  ate  more  industrious  than  in  the  populous 
centers,  but,  for  the  sake  of  the  proposition,  we 
will  say  about  that  number. 

Well,  physical  sciem  e,  as  well  as  observation, 
proves  that  these  other  seven  absolutely  need 
the  exercise  of  honest  toil,  and  will  take  it  in 
any  form  or  action,  even  if  fenced  up  in  prison, 
to  the  extent  of  about  six  hours  a day. 

These  tw'o  fads  arc  the  foundation-stones  on 
which  to  build  this  new  community.  The  prop- 
osition, you  observe,  is  not  at  all  new.  It  is  the 
old  problem  of  the  distribution  of  labor. 

1 believe  it  is  pretty  generally  conceded  by 
thougluful  men  that  our  civilization  is  not,  with 
all  its  culture,  case,  .and  rtfincment,  a towering 
success.  And  men  are  constantly  hewing  off 
corners,  in  the  impossible  effort  to  fit  the  divine 
doctrines  of  Christ  into  a life  of  idle  luxury. 

A hundred  thousand  honest  clergymen  climb 
into  their  pulpits  every  Sunday  morning,  per- 
fectly conscious  of  the  great  unevenness — yes, 
I think  unevenness  is  the  word — of  life,  as  laid 
out  before  ilicm  in  the  present  form  of  civiliza- 
tion. 

They  charge  you  that  by  the  sweat  of  the 
brow  you  must  earn  your  bread.  And  yet  they 
know  perfectly  nvcII  that  the  one  eflfori  of  every 
parishioner  before  them  is  to  avoid  the  primal 
curse — to  get  hold  of  money  and  loaf,  and  let 
the  other  fellow  sweat  /n's  brow. 

And  this  brings  us  back  to  that  other  old  bibli- 
cal truth,  that  money  is  the  root  of  all  evil. 

Now,  my  plan  is  to  have  no  money,  or,  rath- 
er, to  have  no  rich  man,  no  poor  man,  no  indi- 
viilual  property ; but  a city — a rich  city,  if  (iod 
should  so  favor  it  — but  a city  in  which  every 
man  there  could  lift  up  his  fare  and  say,  “I 
own  just  as  much,  and  no  more,  of  this  city, 
as  the  richest  man  in  it.  I hrlncil  make  it,  and 
it  is  mine.” 


Would  you  mind  inquiring  for  a moment  why 
men  want  money?  To  me  the  bravest  and 
the  greatest  man  in  all  history  is  Alexander  the 
Great,  and  the  grandest  act  in  his  life— in  fact, 
tl.e  one  act  which  illuminates  it  like  a sun- 
rise— was  his  behavior  at  the  battle,  or,  rather, 
after  the  battle,  of  the  Granicus.  The  spoils 
were  enough  to  enrich  an  empire,  but  he  gave 
away  all  to  his  j^cnerals  and  his  soldiers, 

“.And  what  have  you  kept  for  yourself?”  ask- 
ed one. 

“Hope!”  answered  Alexander,  with  his  face 
lifted  toward  Indus, 

.\ow’,  if  a man  could  be  brave — I mean  mor- 
ally brave,  for,  after  our  civil  war,  I don't  think 
physical  bravery  need  ever  be  qucstioneil  any 
more  among  Americans — all  the  lime,  and  Iiave 
plenty  of  faith  and  hope,  he  need  not  have 
much  money  to  be  happy.  Hut  man  at  heart  is 
cowardly  and  weak,  and  he  grows  to  be  afraid 
he  will  come  to  want.  He  feds  that  he  must 
have  money,  must  build  a wall  of  gold  between 
himself  and  the  possibility  of  want.  And  this 
is  particularly  tlic  case  with  old  men.  As  a 
man  gets  old  and  weak  he  often  becomes  very 
mean.  It  cannot  (}uite  be  said  that  all  old  men 
arc  misers.  But  it  can  be  asserted  that  all 
misers  are  old  men. 

The  most  common  excuse  that  a strong  man 
in  his  prime  gives  for  his  desire  to  get  money 
is  the  wish  to  provide  for  those  dependent  upon 
him.  A laudable  desire  indeed.  And  no  doubt 
the  man  giving  this  reason  is  perfectly  honest, 
and  believes  that  he  has  this  high  .and  unselfish 
motive  only.  But,  unfortunately  for  the  solid- 
ity of  this  reason,  we  find  the  man  who  has  not 
one  relative  dependent  upon  him  just  as  eager 
to  get  money,  just  as  mean -handed  in  keep- 
ing it. 

No,  the  fact  is  we  are  all  moral  cowards. 

We  are  not  only  afraid  to  be  poor,  but,  under 
our  present  form  of  society,  we  are  ashamed  of 
it.  We  even  lie,  and  pretend  to  be  rich. 

Well,  now-,  let  us  quit  our  city  for  a moment, 
and  imagine  ourselves  established  in  a little  new- 
built  city,  on  a wooded  and  watered  slope  of 
the  Sierra. 

Let  us  suppose  that  we  have  every  thing  there 
ih.ai  heart  can  desire;  that  we  have  helped 
build  this  city;  that  wc  are  part  owners  of  it, 
and  shall  continue  to  be  so  long  as  we  live  or 
choose  to  remain  there;  and  then  let  us  ask 
ourselves  what  use  wc  would  have  for  money. 

Of  course,  the  force  of  habit,  the  hard,  vulgar 
custom  of  cluiclung  at  every  cent  we  could 
snatch  from  our  neighbor  might  cling  to  us  for 
a time.  Ihit  you  can  sec  that  the  b.ukbone  of 
the  desire  to  plunder  our  fellows  would  he  brok- 
en; and  knowing  that  h»r  aM  life  we  would  be 
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provided  for,  and  our  children  after  us — why,  the 
soul  would  grow  good,  and  strong,  and  unself- 
ish; and  we  could  turn  our  splendid  strength 
to  higher  and  holier  purposes  than  man  has 
known  since  Adam's  fall. 

Before  considering  how  this  city  is  to  be  built, 
maintained,  and  governed,  I wish  you  might 
have  to  shut  up  your  book,  turn  down  a leaf, 
and  6rst  imagine  the  happiness  of  a city  where 
the  only  inequality  is  that  which  God  himself 
has  given  to  the  minds  and  bodies  of  men — an 
inequality  w hich  is  rather  a difference  of  color 
or  form  than  inequality.  Just  as  a man  arrang- 
ing a garden  would  have  red  flowers,  white 
flowers,  huge  or  small,  fragrant  or  fine  to  see ; 
all  unlike,  all  unequal,  but  all  .and  e.ach  in  time 
very  good  and  to  be  desired. 

Oh,  the  heart-burnings  to  be  escaped  in  such 
a place  ! Consider  how  the  rich  man's  neck 
wouUl  unbend ; how  the  poor  man’s  back  would 
straighten  till  he  stood  up,  straight  and  tall,  as 
God  first  fashioned  him. 

Now,  is  this  Community  possible?  It  is  as 
simple  as  is  the  opening  of  a farm  in  Colorado 
or  California.  I know  some  people  will  smile. 
Some  may  mock.  But  the  world  moves ! 

It  is  idle  to  expect  any  great  capitalist  to  em- 
bark in  this.  The  world  has  plenty  of  philan- 
thropists; but  they  seem  to  me  to  prefer  build- 
ing a hospital  to  put  a man  in  when  he  gets 
hurt,  rather  than  put  forth  a little  finger  to  help 
him  from  getting  hurt  at  all. 

But  when  one  const.antly  has  all  this  North 
Pole  nonsense  thrust  in  his  face,  millions  thrown 
away,  sending  good,  live  men  to  perish  up  there 
in  the  cold  for  the  sake  of  an  uninh.abitable 
land  and  sea,  while  we  have  so  much  untouched 
land  here,  which  half  a world  might  be  made 
happy  on,  it  seems  .as  if  there  might  be  one  man 
in  the  world  who  h.as  faith  enough  in  human  nat- 
ure to  give  it  a ch.ance  out  in  the  roomy  West. 
But  perhaps  not.  And  since  the  enterprise  has 
not  money  for  its  object,  it  very  properly  ought 
not  to  ask  money  to  begin  with.  Bricks  with- 
out straw?  May  be.  But  when  you  consider 
how  S.alt  I-ake  City  sprung  up  in  the  desert, 
without  a penny,  with  only  a pick  and  shovel 
in  the  h.ands  of  its  builders  to  begin  with,  and 
with  the  millstone  of  polygamy  about  its  neck 
all  the  time,  you  ought  not  to  despair  of  this 
enterprise  if  it  is  worthy.  And  it  is  worthy,  and 
it  will  succeed,  without  .any  man’s  help,  if  only 
a few  brave,  p.atient,  and  faithful  souls  begin  it. 

I once  Irclonged  to  a little  association  formed 
solely  for  this  purpose.  Nearly  ten  years  ago 
we  talked  this  over  and  over  in  London.  The 
idea  has  deep  root  there.  We  used  to  turn  our 
faces  toward  our  imaginary  “Utopia”  as  a sort 
of  Mecca  of  the  club.  And  then  we  would  fall 


to  quoting  “The  Ancient  Mariner.”  For  you 
know  Coleridge  very  nearly  came  over  the  sea 
for  this  same  purpose. 

Finally,  when  the  King  of  Italy  confisc.ated 
the  property  of  the  Church,  and  oflered  the 
monasteries  for  sale  on  easy  terms,  all  of  a sud- 
den our  ideal  object  seemed  about  to  become  a 
fact.  Some  members  of  our  club  chanced  to 
be  wintering  in  Rome,  and  one  of  them  bought 
a large  estate,  with  a city  .alrea.ly  built,  down  be- 
low Naples. 

What  a happy  and  hilarious  party  we  were 
that  rode  down  to  take  possession  of  the  old 
haunted  convent  and  half  deserted  city  on  a hill! 
We  were  going  to  invite  all  the  Bohemian  world. 
There  should  be  no  houseless  wanderers  any 
more.  Here  were  houses  enough  certainly  to 
shelter  all  the  poets,  painters,  and  musicians  out 
of  doors.  We  were  going  to  lead  a river  from  a 
neighboring  mountain  down  through  the  streets 
of  this  deserted  and  dirty  old  city,  and  wash  it 
clean  for  the  first  time  in  a thousand  years. 

But  we  soon  discovered  that  the  place  was 
stricken  with  fever.  And  that  was  why  it  had 
been  so  long  deserted.  The  people  had  died ! 
Only  a few  miserable  monks  in  brown,  who 
rather  preferred  death  to  life,  and  the  hideous 
marsh-buflTalo,  groaning  and  wallowing  through 
the  mud-lakes  under  the  hill — these  seemed  to 
be  the  only  satisfied  inhabitants  of  the  whole 
region ; and  finally,  with  the  fever  in  every  one 
of  us,  we  went  b.ack  to  Rome  and  gave  it  up, 
satisfied  that  our  only  fit  field  of  operations  w as 
in  young  and  healthful  America. 

But  our  enterprise  h.ad  created  some  stir  in 
the  Eternal  City,  and  soon  after  our  return  the 
King  gave  us  an  audience.  His  M.ajesty  was 
over  kind,  and  tried  to  encourage  us  to  go  on. 
But  our  bright  young  leader  was  still  very  ill, 
.and  hardly  able  to  get  out,  and  we  had  but  little 
heart  left.  He  died  soon  after,  and  as  the  hot 
weather  came  on  the  others  of  our  party  scat- 
tered like  birds,  going  whither  each  one’s  fan- 
cies or  fortunes  led  or  allowed,  in  search  of 
health ; for  we  were  all  suflering  more  or  less 
from  the  malaria — and  we  never  met  any  more. 

A few  years  .after,  I laid  my  plans  before  the 
Emitcror  of  Brazil.  He  was  at  first  enthusiastic, 
and  generously  offered  all  the  land  required. 
At  a subsequent  interview,  while  insisting  on 
giving  a large  tr.act  of  land,  he  quietly  hinted 
th.at  1 had  better  bring  all  the  people  1 wished 
to  embark  in  the  cmerjmse  from  my  own  coun- 
try. I saw  clearly  that  he  h.ad  little  faith  in  the 
work.  And  perhaps  he  was  quite  right,  so  far 
as  his  own  people  are  concerned.  The  luxu- 
rious South  American  certainly  possesses  but 
little  of  that  Spartan  self-denial  required  to  es- 
tablish a community  of  this  sort. 
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The  enterprise  was  abandoned  this  time,  not 
at  all  because  of  the  Emperor's  indifference, 
but  largely  because  just  about  that  time  the 
British  Government  had  to  send  out  a ship  to 
bring  home  certain  colonists,  who  had,  from  a 
failure  of  crops  and  other  misfortunes,  become 
destitute  and  dissatisfied.  Clearly,  the  climate 
and  fates  were  against  it  here.  Besides,  as  this 
is  to  be  an  experiment,  it  ought  to  be  set  up  and 
maintained  right  in  the  current  and  under  the 
eyes  of  the  world,  so  that  whatever  good  it 
brings  forth  might  be  made  apparent  and  en- 
courage other  like  Communities  to  spring  up 
over  the  earth.  There  are  to-day,  scattered  all 
over  the  United  States,  nearly  half  a hundred 
“Communities,”  of  various  kinds  and  qualities. 
But  they  are  nearly  all  hampered  and  bound 
down  by  some  sort  of  hard  and  narrow  doc- 
trinal point  of  religion.  And  then  they  all  are 
devoted  to  getting  money,  just  the  same  as  are 
individuals.  One  of  these  Communities  fur- 
nishes the  canned  fruits  of  the  world,  and  accu- 
mulates great  wealth.  Another  one  makes  the 
famous  Shaker  rocking-chair.  But  none  of 
these  societies  make  any  claim  to  superior  cult- 
ure, either  physical,  mental,  or  moral.  And 
certainly  they  are  made  up,  as  a rule,  of  very 
melancholy  types  of  humanity. 

Perhaps  the  most  intelligent  and  deserving 
of  all  associations  of  a cooperative  sort  in  Amer- 
ica is  that  of  New  Rugby,  established  by  Tom 
Hughes,  M.  P.  But  let  it  be  borne  in  mind 
that  all  these  Communities,  whatever  their  ten- 
ets, pretensions,  or  pursuits,  are  all  getting  on 
well,  getting  wealthy — are  content  and  happy. 

Remember  our  object  is  not  to  make  money. 
Our  aim  is  solely  and  simply  to  make  men.  The 
first  thing  to  be  thought  of  is  perfect  physical 
development. 

No  man  should  be  permitted  to  commit  sui- 
cide. If  he  must  kill  himself  he  ought  to  do  it 
instantly,  however,  and  not  by  slow  degrees, 
during  which  time  he  begets  his  kind,  bequeath- 
ing his  disease  and  his  weaknesses. 

And  so  no  man  or  woman  should  be  permit- 
ted to  do  one  stroke  of  work  more  than  is  need- 
ful for  the  healthful  development  of  the  body. 
To  do  more  is  to  injure  God’s  image,ajid  outrage 
heaven.  But  only  think  how  many  millions 
have  to  do  this  every'  day  as  society  is  now  or- 
ganized— or  do  worse.  1 think  I hav  e explained 
that  every  man  must  have  a certain  amount  of 
exercise.  Let  this  exercise  be  taken  at  the 
plow-handle,  the  carpenter's  bench,  or  any- 
where, or  in  any  way  that  a man  may  choose 
to  work,  just  so  much  as  his  health  may  require, 
and  no  more,  and  we  have  the  solution  of  the 
whole  matter.  Let  every  man  do  four  hours’ 
work  each  day,  instead  of  every  eighth  man  do- 


ing sixteen  hours’  work;  and  see  how  much 
more  work  would  be  done ! And  only  consider 
what  a strong  and  mighty  race  of  men  would 
spring  out  of  the  earth  ! 

This  would  be  one  of  the  cardinal  aims  of 
Utopia.  We  would  put  physical  culture  first, 
because  nature  has  put  it  first. 

I know  the  theologian  who  follows  the  pale 
light  of  his  midnight  lamp  down  to  the  very 
edge  of  his  grave,  and  thinks  he  is  doing  God’s 
service  in  the  act,  would  place  moral  culture 
first.  And  1 know  that  the  nervous  and  hollow- 
breasted  student,  who  forever  holds  a book  be- 
fore his  eyes  and  shuts  out  the  sight  of  heaven, 
would  place  mental  culture  first.  But  I tell 
you  that  moral  culture  and  mental  culture  are 
only  handmaids,  waiting  meekly  and  dependent 
entirely  upon  physical  perfection. 

Give  me  a perfectly  healthy  man  who  sleeps 
well,  and  I will  trust  him  utterly.  And  only 
think  of  the  boundless  possibilities  of  such  a 
culture ! 

Poor  man  ! F or  many,  many  thousand  years 
a slave  to  his  fellow-men,  and  even  now  a slave 
to  himself.  For  the  past  half  century,  the  horse 
has  had  some  opportunities  to  show  the  blood 
that  is  in  him.  But  man  has  never  had  any 
opportunity  whatever.  Give  him  half  the  chance 
of  a horse.  Let  him  forget  for  half  a century 
the  slavish  h.abit  of  money -getting, even  in  our 
little  colony  as  contemplated,  think  of  his  body, 
his  mind,  and  his  Maker,  and  there  would  be 
race  of  gods  upon  earth.  For  surely  man  is  as 
capable  of  culture  and  development  as  the 
horse,  the  ox,  the  rose  bush,  or  the  pear  tree. 

Of  course,  it  is  repulsive  to  think  of  training 
up  a man’s  body  as  you  do  that  of  the  lower 
animals.  But  when  that  training  leads  up 
through  pleasant  paths,  by  the  founding  of 
cities  such  as  I have  dimly  sketched,  and  hew- 
ing out  ways  for  the  weaker  world  to  come 
after,  then  the  idea  becomes  beautiful  and 
poetic. 

And  here,  in  this  simple  and  unselfish  life, 
woman,  for  the  first  time  in  all  history,  would 
have  perfect  development  of  soul  and  body, 
and  so  take  that  higher  plane  to  which  she  was 
born,  standing  midway,  as  it  were,  between 
God  and  man. 

To  get  back  to  the  hard  practical  fact  of  this 
city-building,  let  us  consider  how  poor  men  are 
to  accontplish  it.  Simply  enough.  You  only 
need  to  begin.  And  you  are  really  more  in 
need  of  men  than  money.  1 mean  strong, 
broad -browed  men — men  full  of  faith  and  hope 
and  charity.  F'or  I care  not  how  much  money 
be  embarked  in  the  enterprise,  if  you  do  not 
have  good,  patient,  moral,  high-minded,  and 
unselfish  men  and  women  to  begin  with,  the 
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undcrtakir."  will  have  but  a brief  and  inglori- 
ous existence. 

Some  rich  men  proposed  to  me  the  other  day 
that  1 should  go  out  ami  locate  this  city,  and 
tliey  would  furnish  all  the  men  and  money 
necessary;  and  if  the  community  failed  of  its 
purpose,  it  could  dissolve  and  become  a settle- 
ment, just  like  any  other  frontier  town ; and 
they  would  hold  the  deeds  to  tlie  lands  thus 
made  v.ihiable,  and  so,  even  .at  the  worst,  se- 
cure to  thetns  dves  great  profit. 

This  stncll  of  money  is  so  rank ! Resides, 
when  I do  embark  in  this,  if  ever,  1 shall  burn  1 
my  ship;  there  will  be  no  contemplated  turning  | 
b.ick.  lietter  to  go  tight  out,  one  or  two  or  | 
three  strong,  and  somewhere  on  a green  and  wa- 
tered slope  of  the  mountains,  remote  from  set- 
tlements, but  not  too  fiir  from  railroads,  build 
a camp-fire,  mark  your  bounds  upon  the  land, 
proclaim  it  yours,  and  so  begin. 

You  will  have  a sufficient  following,  I think, 
and  t ery  soon,  if  you  once  go  1 iglitl)'  and  bravely 
to  work.  The  first  things  to  be  considered  must 
be  health  and  beauty  in  the  location.  The 
great  men  of  the  earth  have  grown  up  with  the 
mighty  mountains  at  their  back  and  the  pl.ains 
for  a pl.iy- ground. 

Only  to  think  of  locating  a city  on  a high  wa- 
tered and  wooded  slope,  ten  thousand  miles  to 
choose  from,  with  only  health,  comfort,  and 
beauty  to  be  considered  ! 

Never  yet  has  been  a city  located  with  such 
high  privilege.  They  have  all  been  built  sub- 
servient to  commerce,  to  money -getting.  Ev- 
ery city  in  the  world  save  the  two  theocracies, 
Jerusalem  and  Salt  Lake  City,  has  been  laid 
out  and  built  by  some  marshy  and  sickly  boat- 
landing, or  railroad  center,  to  oblige  commerce 
and  to  make  money,  without  any  regard  to 
health,  comfort,  or  beauty  of  location  whatever. 
And  beauty  is  such  an  ally  of  goodness. 

Of  course  you  must  have  plenty  of  farming 
land  at  hand,  rich  and  well  watered  ; mountains 
for  sheep,  and  plains  for  cattle.  And  then  you 
should  have  mines,  where  surplus,  new  men 
could  be  set  to  work  to  take  their  three  or  four 
hours'  exercise  daily,  until  they  could  be  fitted 
into  any  other  place  or  employment,  should 
they  prefer  it. 

Either  by  ignorance  or  accident,  I find  that 
about  one -half  the  world  has  got  into  the 
wrong  box.  just  about  Indf  the  people  you 
meet  are  diss.itisfied  with  the  calling  in  which 
they  arc  engaged.  All  this  is  at  once  to  be  set 
at  rights  here,  and  every  man,  woman  or  child 
is  to  do  just  what  he  or  she  chooses  to  do  in 
these  few  hours  of  exercise  they  must  take. 

Our  agreed  plan  in  London  was  to  begin 
with  at  least  fifty  strong,  and  money  enough  to 


build  a few  substantial  houses,  and  stock  our 
lands  with  cattle,  sheep,  and  horses,  and  to  also 
plow  and  sow  as  much  land  as  wouhl  furnish 
our  few  men  their  retpiired  exercise  in  caring 
for  it. 

We,  of  course,  expected  our  members  to 
double,  treble,  quadruple  right  .along  year  .after 
year,  after  we  once  got  fairly  to  work  and  the 
world  came  to  understand  our  high  aims  and 
the  health,  happiness,  delights  of  our  new  life. 

Our  purpose  was  to  admit  every  man,  wom.an, 
or  child  who  came  to  us  after  we  were  once 
fairly  est.iblisiied ; though  it  was  settled  tinit 
great  care  wmild  have  to  be  shown  in  getting  in 
good  matcri.il  for  the  keel  and  main  timbers  of 
our  ship  ,at  the  start,  so  as  to  maintain  a high 
and  artistic  level. 

Any  one  coming  to  us  was  to  h.avc  a place  at 
the  common  t.ablc  at  once,  where  wo  all  ate  to- 
gether in  a grc.at  hall,  with  music  and  merri- 
ment, as  if  each  day  was  a g.ala-day.  He  was 
to  have  clothes  if  he  were  n.aked,  just  as  good 
.'IS  the  best  of  us.  He  was  to  be  permitted  to 
choose  his  kind  of  work,  either  cook,  herder, 
hunter,  dishw.aslier,  or  what  not ; and  he  was  to 
take  his  exercise  .at  that  kind  of  employment, 
and  from  that  moment  be  a part  and  equal 
owner  of  that  city  and  all  its  property,  its  peace 
and  happiness,  so  long  as  he  chose  to  remain 
a part  of  it. 

These  men  held  that  there  is  no  really  bad 
man  on  e.arth  in  his  right  senses.  Crime,  they 
said,  came  of  disease  of  mind  or  body.  Rut 
in  our  model  city  we  would  live  so  healthily  and 
happily  that  there  would  be  disease  of  neither 
mind  nor  body.  And  ,so  there  would  be  no 
crime. 

For  my  own  part,  I am  quite  certain  that 
every  creature  does  the  very  best  he  can  with 
the  light  and  opportunities  given  him.  1 admit 
there  arc  many  great  fools.  But  no  man  is 
wicked  at  heart  who  is  healthy  in  mind  and 
body. 

. ' Many  of  us  arc  bent  and  ugly  in  mind  ant?' 
form,  1 know.  But  there  is  all  the  time  an  ef- 
fort, a feeble  effort — I know  sometimes,  a pitiful 
effort — to  stand  up  straight.  Trample  on  a 
plant,  throw  rocks  and  rubbish  on  it,  crush  it; 
yet  it  will  try  to  struggle  up  toward  the  sun;  it 
will  creep  up  on  its  broken  joints,  peep  up 
through  the  rocks  and  try  to  get  straight  and 
look  as  pretty  .as  it  can.  Well,  man  is  just 
like  that.  Give  him  a chance.  He  is  at  least 
as  good  as  the  plant  under  your  feet. 

All  religions  were,  of  course,  to  be  tolerated,  * 
cviii  encouraged.  But  it  was  agreed  that  we 
should  have  but  one  temple  of  worship;  that 
this  great  temple  in  the  center  of  the  city 
should  be  lecture  hall,  church,  music  hall,  ihea- 
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ter,  and  {general  center  for  all  public  purposes. 
The  <jiiestion  of  religion  was  counted  ilic  hard- 
est problem  of  all.  lint  it  was  hoped  that  the 
various  denominations  would  finally  melt  into 
a sort  of  libera!  Christianity,  where  the  services 
to  he  held  regularly  on  Sabbath  days  would 
be  composed  mainly  of  lectures  on  religious 
subjects. 

Our  government,  of  course,  was  to  have  been 
that  of  the  land.  liut,  under  and  subject  to 
this,  we  planned  a sort  of  patriarchal  system  of 
directions.  Yet  one  great  object  was  to  avtiid 
all  laws  and  rules  as  far  as  possible;  for,  ns  w'e 
considered  that  laws  are  made  only  for  the 
punishment  of  the  vicious,  wc  hoped  to  never 
come  in  contact  with  them. 

Karly  maniages  were  to  be  encouraged. 
And  we  hoped  to  establish  such  a high  moral 
sense  among  our  people  that  divorces  w'ould 
never  be  required  or  desired.  'Ihe  children 
w'cre  to  all  be  brought  upas  one  happy  family 
—all  alike  and  equal. 

The  ground -plan  of  our  city  w’as  not  unlike 
a wagon -wheel.  The  temple  was  to  be  the 
hub,  with  all  the  streets  running  to  this  great 
center,  like  the  spokes  of  the  wheel.  And  all 
were  to  live  inside  of  this  city,  where  sociability 
could  be  kept  up  and  encouraged  ; for  the  isolat- 
ed farm-house  is  well  known  to  be  a melancholy 
place,  and  often  the  scene  of  selfish  and  un- 
manly tyrannies.  The  English,  with  all  their 
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boasted  baronial  independence,  look  w'itli  sin- 
gular favor  on  the  social  life  of  the  peasant 
just  across  the  channel.  It  may  not  be  gener- 
ally known  that  there  is  not  a single  cottage  or 
isolated  farm-house  in  all  Krance.  The  Krench- 
man  is  too  sociable  for  that,  and  will  group  his 
home  close  to  that  of  his  neighbors. 

Such  were  some  of  the  general  ideas  advanced 
in  planning  this  new' city,  in  the  old  world,  now 
nearly  ten  years.  Do  not  quite  despise  them ; 
for  the  best  of  then^  came  from  the  brightest 
minds  of  tliat  time.  And  all  were  meant  for 
the  good  of  man. 

Emerson  has  said  it  lakes  a great  deal  of 
time  to  be  polite;  and  yet  every  gentleman  is 
by  nature  very  polite.  Well,  every  man  ought 
to  have  lime  to  be  a gentleman.  This  he  would 
have  in  our  Utopia:  time  to  be  good  and 
great. 

It  was  agreed  among  us  that  nothing  should 
be  written  or  said  on  this  subject  till  something 
had  been  done.  But,  alas!  the  years  have 
slipped  through  our  fingers ; tw'o  of  the  warmest 
supporters  of  the  scheme  have  gone  on  to  that 
grander  City  of  Rest;  the  others  are  scattered 
over  the  world ; I am  growing  gray,  and  noth- 
ing at  all  is  done.  And  so  I give  these  sugges- 
tions to  you,  lest  we  all  die  out,  and  the  very 
idea  of  our  great  enterprise,  of  which  we  all 
hoped  so  much,  should  die  out  with  us. 

Joaquin  Miller. 


AN  EVENING  WITH 

While  angling  for  salmon  and  trout  during  a 
vacation,  last  summer,  on  the  Cloud  River,  in 
Shasta  County,  I had  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
a Wintoon  Indian  make  a fire  by  the  friction 
of  two  pieces  of  wood.  The  process  adopted 
by  him  differs  in  some  particulars  from  that 
used  by  the  savages  of  other  countries.  It  will 
be  of  interest  to  the  archatologist  who  desires  to 
preserve  the  evidence  of  all  the  habits  and  cus- 
toms of  man  in  his  original  savage  condition, 
and  may  be  of  service  in  shorving  some  ship- 
wrecked mariner  how  easily  fire  may  be  made 
where  he  can  obtain  two  pieces  of  dry  wood. 

Word  came  to  the  United  States  Fishery 
that  there  was  to  bean  Indian  dance  that  even- 
ing at  the  upper  rancheria,  which  is  a beautiful 
spot  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Cloud,  about  five 
miles  above  the  fishery.  Just  before  sunset, 
with  two  companions,  I crossed  the  river  in  a 
dug-out,  where  we  found  the  trail.  The  weath- 
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er  was  perfect.  The  sun  had  descended  below 
the  hills  that  guard  the  western  bank  of  the 
river.  The  narrow  valley  and  its  cold,  hurrying 
stream,  fringed  with  alders  and  aralias,  were 
sinking  into  shade  and  seemed  hushed  to  sud- 
den silence,  broken  only  in  the  still  reaches  and 
quiet  pools  by  the  occasional  heavy  splash  of  a 
salmon  at  play,  or  the  sudden  leap  of  the  hun- 
gry trout  intently  busy  in  making  entomologi- 
cal collections  from  among  the  ephemera,  cad- 
dice  and  other  flies,  that  spring  into  multitudi- 
nous and  joyous  e.vistcnce  under  the  magic 
wands  of  the  long  shadows  creeping  over  the 
water.  Our  trail  led  aUrng  the  east  bank  among 
the  talus  from  Mount  Persephone,  whose  gray 
limestone  summits  tower  three  thousand  feet 
above  the  river.  Our  path  was  in  the  shadow 
of  the  opposite  hills;  but,  a few  hundred  feet 
above  us,  the  setting  sun  was  bathing  the  som- 
ber rocks  on  our  right  in  purple  mist,  while  the 
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loftier  peaks  stood  out  against  the  deep  blue 
sky-like  minarets  burnished  with  refulgent  gold. 

After  passing  the  cliffs,  the  trail  led  through 
groves  of  mingled  oaks  and  pines  self- planted 
on  the  benches  above  the  river.  How  few  Cali- 
fornians know  that  the  particular'rcgion  of  the 
foothills  of  the  Sierra  in  which  both  oaks  and 
pines  intermingle,  is  blessed  with  a more  de- 
lightful and  health -giving  climate  than  any 
other  portion  of  the  State.  The  shadows  now 
more  rapidly  darted  up  the  mountain  sides,  and 
we  were  soon  in  the  gloom  of  the  forest,  and 
found  it  difficult  to  keep  our  way.  This  trail  is 
the  only  one  near  this  bank  used  by  the  Indians 
in  going  up  and  down  the  river.  Without  doubt 
it  has  been  used  for  thousands  of  years ; yet  in 
all  this  time  it  has  never  occurred  to  one  of 
them  to  remove  from  it  a fallen  tree,  or  roll 
away  a bowlder.  I wondered,  as  we  stumbled 
on  in  the  dark,  whether  man,  when  first  emerg- 
ing from  his  original,  savage  state,  commenced 
by  the  domestication  of  animals,  cultivating  the 
soil,  or  by  clearing  a path  from  his  cave  to  the 
forest  where  he  killed  his  game.  The  Wintoons 
have  not  yet  arrived  at  any  of  these  stages  of 
civiliz,ation.  They  have  no  domestic  .animals 
other  than  the  horse  and  dog,  obtained  origi- 
nally from  the  Spaniards.  The  nc.arcst  ap- 
proach to  cultivation  is  not  connected  with  a 
supply  of  food,  but  with  intoxication.  All  of 
their  camps  are  “kitchen -middens,”  in  a state 
of  slow  but  constant  accretion,  and  the  soil 
.about  them  becomes  very  rich. 

Wild  tobacco  ( Nicotiana  Bigelovii)  grows 
sparsely  in  favored  spots  on  the  hills  near  the 
river.  When,  by  accident,  the  seeds  are  car- 
ried to  the  rich  and  prolific  soil  of  these  kitchen- 
middens,  it  grows  with  added  vigor  to  increased 
sire,  and  is  much  prized  by  the  Indians  for 
smoking.  To  the  civilized  smoker  of  tob.acco 
it  has  an  intensely  vile  flavor,  and  is  exceed- 
ingly n.auscating  and  stupefying.  When  the 
plant  makes  its  appearance  above  the  ground 
in  the  spring  they  frequently  loosen  the  earth 
about  it  with  a sharpened  stick,  and  pile  brush 
about  each  plant  to  prevent  it  being  trodden 
upon  or  injured.  It  h.as  not  occurred  to  them 
that  the  seeds  could  be  saved  and  planted. 
While  cultivating  no  food  plants,  they  guard 
with  jealous  care  particular  o;iks  of  the  species 
Q.  C/irysohpis,  Kel/oyii,  and  lirewcrii,  and  all 
the  prolific  nut-pines  ( P.  Babiniana ),  as  these 
supply  them  a large  amount  of  food.  They  are 
learning  that  the  hog  of  the  white  man  is  their 
grc.at  enemy — th.at  he  cats  the  acorns  as  they 
drop  from  the  trees,  that  he  destroys  the  grass 
in  the  small  valleys,  the  seeds  of  which  they 
gather,  and  that  he  roots  up  and  eats  the  camas 
( Camaisia  esaiUnIa ) and  other  bulbs,  that 


yield  them  food  when  the  salmon  have  returned 
to  the  ocean. 

Filled,  as  these  people  are,  with  the  densest 
ignorance  and  the  most  weird  and  mythical 
superstitions,  they  yet  have,  in  all  that  relates  to 
their  supply  of  food,  a knowledge  of  the  natural 
history  of  their  immediate  vicinity  that  seems 
wonderful.  No  fish  or  crustacean  of  the  river, 
no  reptile,  no  animal  or  bird,  no  tree  or  plant, 
but  has  a name ; and  every  child  is  taught  these 
names,  and  given  the  knowledge  of  what  can 
be  used  as  food  and  what  would  be  injurious. 

In  about  an  hour  we  arrived  .at  the  Govern- 
ment trout  ponds,  but  found  all  the  attendants 
had  left  for  the  dance,  except  an  Indian  with 
his  canoe  to  ferry  us  again  across  the  river. 
The  village  was  about  a mile  above  the  cross- 
ing. On  arriving  we  found  a great  many  fami- 
lies had  gathered,  coming  for  many  miles  up 
and  down  the  river.  There  were,  probably, 
three  hundred  and  fifty,  of  all  .ages.  Wele.arn- 
ed  that  the  dance  and  gathering  was  an  annual 
meeting,  partly  religious,  and  that  it  is  given 
.as  an  expression  of  gratitude  for  the  return  of 
the  salmon  to  the  river. 

The  ratuhtria,  or  village,  is  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  river,  at  a beautiful  bend,  where  the  water 
sweeps  around  the  b.ase  of  a mountain.  From 
what  could  be  seen  at  night,  the  spot  had  been 
occupied  by  the  lndi.ans  for  ages. 

In  the  center  of  rancheria  was  the  Umis- 
cal,  or  sweat -house.  It  was  constructed  by 
digging  a large  circular,  basin -shaped  hole  in 
the  ground,  four  or  five  feet  deep.  Around  the 
edge  of  this  hole  large  posts  arc  sunk,  about 
five  feet  apart,  and  which  extend  upward  to  the 
top  of  the  ground.  In  the  center  are  planted 
four  large  trunks  of  trees,  with  the  original 
limbs  upon  them,  extending  a few  feet  above 
the  surface.  From  these  four  trees  stout  limbs 
of  trees  are  laid,  reaching  to  the  posts  at  the 
edge.  These  limbs  are  fastened  firmly  by 
withes  to  the  branches  at  the  center-trees.  The 
whole  is  then  thatched  with  pine  .and  willow 
brush,  and  covered  with  a layer  of  earth  about 
a foot  in  thickness.  The  entrance  is  a long, 
low-  passage,  and  is  made  by  driving  short,  thin 
pine  posts  side  by  side,  about  three  feet  apart, 
and  covered  in  the  same  manner  as  the  house 
proper.  To  enter,  one  has  to  stoop  quite  low, 
and  continue  in  this  position  until  he  comes 
into  the  sweat-house.  W'e  entered.  z\ll  about 
us,  crowded  together,  were  the  Indians,  squat- 
ted on  the  earth,  the  males  in  the  foreground, 
and  the  mahalas,  or  squaws,  with  their  pap- 
pooses,  in  the  rc.ar.  In  the  center  a low,  sm.all 
fire  was  burning,  quite  near  to  which  sat  the 
caller  of  the  dances,  smoking  a pipe  which  look- 
ed like  three  large  wooden  thimbles  placed  in- 
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side  of  each  other.  This  he  held  perpendicu- 
larly in  the  air,  with  his  head  thrown  back  so 
as  to  allow  his  lips  to  inclose  the  mouthpiece. 
After  puffing  three  or  four  times,  he  passed  it 
to  others  of  the  crowd.  Some  of  the  Indians 
had  similar  pipes,  but,  so  far  as  I could  see,  this 
one  was  the  largest  and  finest. 

Directly  opposite  to  the  entrance,  there  had 
been  a kind  of  fence  erected,  Ijehind  wliich  the 
dancers  were  getting  ready.  W'e  did  not  have 
long  to  wail,  for  soon  the  caller  commenced 
yelling,  and  all  the  eyes  of  the  audience  were 
turned  toward  the  dressing-room.  Out  came 
the  Indians  — seven  men  and  about  fifteen  mu- 
Att/tts.  The  men  were  naked,  except  for  a gir- 
dle of  eagle  feathers  about  their  loins  and  a nar- 
row band  of  woodpecker  feathers  about  the  fore- 
head. The  latter  is  very  handsome,  and  brings 
a good  sum  when  sold.  In  their  hands  they 
carried  long,  tliin  reeds,  covered  with  small, 
fine  feathers,  wliich  the>  blew  as  they  ran  around 
the  fire,  stamping  the  ground.  The  women 
wore  calico  dresses  of  bright  colors,  and  in  their 
hands  carried  grasses,  w hich  they  held  up.  As 
the  men  ran,  the  women  formed  a half  circle 
about  them,  turning  from  side  to  sitle,  nil  sing- 
ing in  a monotonous,  low'  tone.  They  were  ac- 
companied by  the  musicians,  who  consisted  of 
three  men  — one  blowing  a rted,  one  pounding 
on  an  old  tin  pan,  and  the  other  sti  iking  a split 
stick  against  a piece  of  wood.  The  lime  was 
perfect,  and  it  was  astonishing  with  what  rapid- 
ity the  men  dancers  got  over  the  ground.  They 
put  their  whole  strength  into  the  dance,  and 
keep  it  up  for  an  hour  at  a time,  only  slopping 
at  intervals  to  get  breath  and  hear  comments  on 
their  performance.  When  the  dance  is  finished, 
the  men  cast  olf  the  feathers  and  run  naked, 
reeking  with  perspiration,  and  plunge  into  the 
river,  the  water  of  which  is  rarely  warmer  than 
45*  Fahrenheit. 

It  is  usually  those  who  are  sick  who  take 
part  in  the  dance  of  this  kind,  and  this  treat- 
ment is  supposed  to  cure;  but,  as  a remedy  or 
luxury,  it  seems  to  have  been  in  universal  use 
among  all  the  California  Indians. 

While  the  monotonous  dance  was  in  progress, 
we  left  the  sweat -house,  and,  meeting  Sarah, 
the  daughter  of  the  old  Cliief  Consolulu,  I asked 
her  to  tell  her  father  that  I wanted  him  to  have 
an  Indian  make  a fire  as  it  was  made  before 
w hite  men  came  to  the  country.  Sarah  is  one 
of  the  few  members  of  the  Wintoon  tribe  who 
have  any  knowledge  of  the  English  language. 
When  a child,  she  was  taken  to  live  with  a fam- 
ily at  Shasta.  In  a few  years  she  became  home- 
sick, and  longed  for  the  companionship  of  her 
own  people;  for  their  wild,  free  life,  and  for  the 
mountains  where  she  was  bum.  So  Sarah 


turned  her  back  to  civilization  and  its  con- 
straints, and  joined  her  people,  that  she  might 
live  as  they  live,  and  share  their  joys  and  pri- 
vations. She  retains,  apparently,  but  little  evi- 
dence of  the  attempt  at  civilization  e.xcepl  her 
Christian  name  and  some  knowledge  of  the 
English  language. 

After  long  negotiations,  and  the  exercise  of 
consiilerable  diplomacy,  an  Indian t:ame  to  me, 
bringing  his  beaver-skin  quiver,  filled  with  ar- 
rows. From  among  these  he  took  a dried 
branch  of  bucke\  e (.Esculus  Californiui)  al>out 
as  long  as  the  shaft  of  an  arrow,  but  much  larg- 
er at  one  end.  From  his  quiver  he  also  pro- 
duced a piece  of  cedar  ( IJbrih  airus  dt\urrens). 
This  was  about  eighteen  inches  in  length,  an 
inch  tliick,  and  two  inches  wide  in  the  center, 
but  tapering  to  a rouglt  point  at  each  end.  Its 
general  appearance  might  be  described  as  boat- 
siiaped.  Jn  the  center  of  this  piece  of  cedar, 
on  one  side,  he  had  made  a circular  hole  a quar- 
ter of  an  inch  deep,  with  a piece  of  obsidian, 
and  from  this  hole  he  had  cut  a channel  ex- 
tending to  the  etlge  of  the  wood.  He  now 
gathered  a handful  of  dry  grass,  and  some  fine, 
dry,  powdered  wood  from  a decayed  pine. 
Each  end  of  the  boat- shaped  piece  of  cedar, 
with  the  side  containing  the  hole  and  channel 
uppermost,  was  placed  on  a couple  of  flat  stones 
and  held  firmly  by  another  Indian.  The  dry 
grass  was  piled  loosely  under  the  center,  and 
on  it  was  scattered  the  fine  powder  of  the  de- 
cayed wood.  The  fine  powder  was  also  scat- 
tered in  the  channel  leading  to  the  hole  in 
the  center  of  the  boat-sliaped  piece  of  cedar. 
He  now  took  the  branch  of  buckeye  and  placed 
the  largest  end  in  the  circular  hole,  and,  spit- 
ting on  his  hands,  commenced  revolving  it  back 
and  forth  rapidly  between  his  palms,  and  at  the 
same  time  bearing  down  with  considerable 
force.  This  constant  exercise  of  pressure,  while 
revolving  the  buckeye,  caused  his  hands  to  be 
rapidly  shifted  to  the  lower  end  of  the  stick, 
when  he  would  remove  them  to  the  top  again 
and  renew  the  process.  At  the  end  of  five  min- 
utes he  was  perspiring  from  the  exercise,  and 
no  fire  had  been  produced.  He  stopped  a few 
seconds  and  said  something.  I asked  Sarah  to 
translate  his  speech.  Sarah  told  me  he  was 
saying,  “Fire,  why  don’t  you  come  to  me  now 
as  you  did  when  .1  was  a boy.^” 

This  he  repeated  several  times,  and  com- 
menced work  again.  In  another  five  minutes 
smoke  made  its  appearance  where  the  two 
woods  were  in  contact.  In  a few  seconds  the 
powdered  dust  of  the  decayed  wood  took  fire, 
and  the  fine  coals  communicated  this  fire  to  the 
dust  in  the  channel,  and  rolled  dowm  to  the  dust 
scattered  on  the  dry  grass.  He  now  took  the 
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bundle  of  grass  in  his  hands,  and,  carefully 
blowing  upon  it,  soon  created  a blaze.  Mean- 
while, a great  many  of  the  Indians  came  out 
where  we  were,  and  crowded  about  us,  and 
seemed  to  take  great  interest  in  the  proceed- 
ings. All  manner  of  questions  were  asked  of 
us,  and  translated  by  Sarah  ; among  which 
were ; 

“Where  you  come  from?  Don’t  white  man 
have  any  more  matches?”  or,  “You  like  this 
way  better  than  white  man’s  way  ?’’ 

The  buckeye  is  very  much  harder  than  the 
cedar;  and  I And  it  is  the  invariable  custom 
among  savage  people,  in  making  fire  by  fric- 


tion, to  use  woods  of  different  texture  and  hard- 
ness. 

As  soon  as  the  fire  blazed  the  crowd  went 
back  into  the  sweat -house,  and  we  with  them, 
but  only  to  remain  a short  time,  as  it  was  al- 
ready midnight,  and  we  had  a long  distance  to 
travel.  Soon  we  were  on  our  way  to  the  fish- 
ery. As  we  were  crossing  the  river,  the  moon 
came  over  the  mountains  and  shone  down  upon 
us.  We  made  a weird  looking  picture  in  the 
canoes,  with  an  Indian  at  each  end,  paddie  in 
hand.  As  the  first  gray  streaks  of  dawn  appear- 
ed in  the  north-eastern  sky,  we  arrived  at  the 
fishery.  Geo.  H.  H.  REDDING. 


QUESTIONS. 


Were  I a bird  to  fly  unto  thee 
In  the  wild  weather,  the  wind  and  rain, 
Beating  my  wings  at  thy  window-pane, 

Wouldst  thou  thy  casement  open  to  me? 
In  thy  soft  hands  were  I nested  warm, 

1 should  forget  the  cold  and  the  storm. 
Sheltered  with  thee. 

Ou  wouldst  thou  cold  and  unheeding  be. 
Turning  to  leave  me  affrighted  there. 
Fluttering,  throbbing,  in  mute  despair? 

Then,  thou  no  pity  showing  to  me. 
Fainting  I’d  fall  in  the  stonny  night 
Dead  ’neath  thy  casement’s  mocking  light. 
Driven  from  thee. 


Were  I a leaflet  to  float  to  thee. 

Drenched  with  the  dews  of  the  morning  sweet, 
Lying  in  sunshine,  low,  at  thy  feet, 

Wouldst  thou  not,  tenderly  lifting  me. 

Keep  me  to  prove  to  the  W’ inter  snows 
That  the  dead  Summer  had  her  rose. 
Cherished  by  thee? 


Or  wouldst  thou,  finding  no  joy  in  me. 
Leave  me  to  perish  beside  thy  way, 

A little  rose-leaf,  withered  and  gray — 

O my  heart,  unremembered  to  be; 
There  in  the  sunlight  moldering  to  lie. 
Crushed  by  thy  feet  as  they  huiricd  by, 

F orgotten  by  thee ! 


Julia  H.  S.  Buceia. 
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With  this  number,  The  Californian  completes 
its  first  year  and  its  second  volume.  We  trust  that  our 
re;iders  have  not  wholly  failed  to  participate  in  the 
pleasure  which  we  have  had  in  our  efforts  to  make  it 
worthy  of  their  perusal.  Monthly  magazines  occupy  a 
growing,  rather  than  a contracting,  place  in  inodcm  lit- 
erature. They  have  crowded  the  old-fashioned  review 
to  the  wall.  '1‘hcy  are  progressive,  alive.  In  their  pages 
appear  the  latest  and  best  ]>roductions.  Wh.iicver 
proves  worthy  is  afterward  preserved  in  book  form;  the 
rest  is  allowed  to  parish.  The  magazine,  therefore,  is  a 
sort  of  literary  sieve,  giving  to  the  public  the  fine  and 
sifted  flour.  VV'ithin  certain  recognized  bounds  there  is 
grc.at  room  for  difference  and  individuality  in  a monthly. 
It  may  be  local  or  cosmopolitan,  purely  literary  or  gen- 
eral in  ch.aracier.  sectarian  ornon-scclarian,  partisan  or 
judici.'d,  radical  or  conservative.  It  has  been  the  aim  of 
The  Californian,  in  a broad  sense,  to  be  what  its 
name  implies.  Without  provincialism,  it  has  desired 
to  be  the  exponent  of  the  life  which  surrounds  it,  to 
be  worthy  of  the  resolute  men  and  women  who  give  to 
that  life  its  vigor  and  its  fascination.  Doing  this,  it  has 
also  sought  to  be  pure  in  spirit,  to  dwell  u(X)n  the  higher 
and  better  plane  of  human  thoughts,  sympathies,  and 
emotions.  It  is  for  the  reader  to  say  how  far  these 
efforts  have  been  successful.  We  would  like  each  read- 
er to  answer  this  in  his  own  mind.  Accomp.inying  this 
number  is  an  index  for  the  entire  volume.  It  represents 
what  we  have  accomplished,  and  we  are  willing  to  be 
judged  thereby.  Does  it  redeem  our  promises  ? Is  it 
fairly  a credit  to  the  magazine?  Is  it  reasonably  an  ear- 
nest of  as  good  or  IxMler  work  in  the  future?  1$  it,  or  is 
it  not,  a good  thing  that  such  work  should  go  forth  to 
the  world  to  offset  the  representations  or  misrepresenta- 
tions that  of  late  have  been  so  frequent  in  regard  to  our 
Californian  life?  We  reejuest  you  to  answer  these  ques- 
tions for  yourself,  and  to  apply  any  test  which  you  may 
deem  reasonable  fer  their  solution.  So  far  as  patronage 
is  conccrnc<l.  we  have  met  with  a generous  welcome. 
Starting  at  an  inauspicious  time.  The  Cai.ifor.sian 
has  yet  m.ulc  an  auspicious  beginning.  The  subscrip- 
tion list  and  the  sales  at  retail  have  l>een  fully  up  to  ex- 
pectations. The  advertising  department  has  l}ocn  lil>- 
erally  patronized.  AIkiuI  to  commence  our  new  vol- 
ume, it  is  witlt  l>etlcr  assurances  than  ever  before.  That 
there  is  a field  for  a monthly  uj)on  this  coast  has  been 
fully  proven.  It  only  remains  for  The  Cai.iforsian 
to  continue  to  show  itself  worthy  of  its  opportunities. 
And.  with  the  s;\me  generous  response  on  the  p.arl  of 
the  public,  those  connected  with  the  magazine  pledge 
their  best  efforts  toward  the  accomplishment  of  that  re- 
sult 


Generosity  is  thf.  ciieafest  of  virtues.  In 
many  cases  it  is  almost  synonymous  with  selfishness. 
If  one  has  plenty  of  money,  it  is  so  easy  to  \tc  gener- 
ous. It  involves  so  little  trouble,  so  little  [>ersonal  exer- 
tion. Persons  given  up  wholly  to  their  own  enjoyment, 
to  their  own  pleasures  even  at  a disregard  for  the  com- 
fort of  others,  often  pride  themselves  on  being  generous 


in  money  matters.  Tlie  little  courtesies  of  life  they 
never  observe.  The  delicate  forbearances  of  a nobly 
generous  and  unselfish  spirit  are  unknown  to  tliem. 
I hey  are  loud  in  their  opinions,  domineering  in  their 
differences,  head.strong  in  their  re.solutions.  They  m.ike 
way  with  their  elbows.  And  yet  they  plume  ihem.scivcs 
upon  being  free-handed  "good  fellows and  so  they 
are,  by  a money  standard.  But  any  virtue  that  meas- 
ures itself  by  such  n standard  is  base.  The  very  giving 
of  such  men  is  selfish.  They  give  for  the  pleasure  it 
confers  on  them,  not  for  that  which  it  confers  on  the 
one  who  receives.  True  generosity  shrinks  from  offer- 
ing money,  save  in  emergencies;  is  delicate  in  atten- 
tions ; is  considerate  and  forbearing ; puts  not  itself  for- 
ward. but  yields  precedence ; and  never  gives  itself 
patronizing  airs,  which  destroy  the  grace  of  the  most 
welcome  gift.  In  truth,  there  is  not  one  man  in  ten 
thousand  who  knows  how'  to  give  a present  — nor  one 
woman  in  os  many  hundred.  We  arc  all  so  awkward 
when  we  try  to  be  graceful ; and  so  bungling  when  we 
try  to  be  gracious. 


It  is  a fine  thoughtof  Emf.rson’s,  that  one  ought 
to  ait.ain  the  full  stature  of  his  being  in  one  pt.ice  as  well 
as  in  another ; that  one  ought  not  to  say,  " I would  be 
better,  or  of  more  consequence,  if  my  life  had  been  cast 
there  instead  of  here."  It  involves  the  same  old  lesson 
of  neglected  opportunities.  One's  environment  h.as  re- 
ally little  to  do  with  any  real  greatness  there  may  be  in 
his  nature.  NS'ashingion  was  great  in  an  untrodden 
wilderness  ; Burns  was  great  in  an  obscure  cottage ; 
Shakspere,  in  a pl.ty-house.  One  of  the  most  famous  of 
the  German  philosophers  is  said  never  to  have  traveled 
more  than  thirty  miles  from  the  little  town  where  he  was 
bom.  Emerson  himself  lives  aj>arl  from  the  highw^ays  of 
the  world.  I he  truth  is  just  here,  that,  let  any  man  fix 
his  i^ieals  high;  let  him  scorn  meanness,  affecUilion, 
hypocrisy;  let  him  cherish  sincerity,  honesty,  truth; 
and  let  his  life  represent,  with  singleness  of  pnr(x>se, 
some  lofty  principle,  and,  whether  the  world  knows  it 
or  not,  that  man  is  great.  If  emergencies  come,  as  con- 
stantly they  do.  all  turn  to  liiin.  '1  here  is  no  truer  natu- 
ral lest  than  the  instinctive  dependence  of  weak  nat- 
ures on  a strong  one.  It  is  useless  to  shift  location. 

If  we  arc  unworthy  in  one  place  wc  will  be  unworthy 
in  another.  If  we  are  not  entitled  to  the  favorable  judg- 
ment of  the  world  we  shall  not  get  it  by  a change  of 
venue.  Fix  your  mind  upon  any  really  great  principle 
of  life,  and  then  ask  yourself  what  better  occa.sion  could 
you  have  for  its  exercise  than  is  presented  to  you  every 
(Dy.  It  is  useless  to  go  hunting  op()ortuuities  us 
Don  Quixote  did.  1 hey  come  thick  and  fast  around 
you.  And,  for  that  matter,  opportunity  never  yet  made 
any  man  great.  It  is  always  the  man  who  lifts  oppor- 
tunity into  eternal  fame.  It  is  a pitiful  excuse,  this  pl«i 
that  we  would  accomplish  something  if  wc  were  only 
somewhere  else.  I know  of  no  idea  which  deserves  a 
w ider  recognition  than  that  here,  in  this  present  envi- 
ronment, in  this  living,  throbbing  present,  is  our  su- 
preme opportunity. 
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SCIENCE  AND  INDUSTRY. 


SOMKTIIING  NKW  AliOUT  THE  FORMATION 
OF  DEW. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  bright,  transparent  beads 
of  water  funned  upon  grass  and  other  kinds  of  vegeta- 
tion during  tlie  clear  and  still  nights  of  summer  and  au< 
tumn.  This  water  is  known  as  '‘dew."  and  the  gen- 
erally received  llieory  of  its  formation  was  first  clearly 
set  forth  Ijv  Dr.  W.  C.  V\'eHs,  a phy.sieian  of  Ixindon, 
in  lus  famous  Essay  on  Dftv,  first  published  in  1814. 
This  essay  still  continues  to  l>e  the  standard  authority 
on  the  subject,  and.  so  far  as  the  writer  is  aware,  noth- 
ing further  new  or  of  special  interest  in  this  connection 
has  found  its  way  into  any  standard  publication  up  to 
the  present  lime.  Dr.  \VVlls  s theory,  as  is  well  know  n, 
sets  forth  tli.at  dew  is  a de[»osit  of  invisible  moisture 
from  the  atmosphere  upon  surfaces,  the  temjxiraiurc  of 
which  is  lower  than  ih.U  of  the  surrounding  atmos- 
phere. n*he  deposit  formed  in  a warm  day  ujion  the 
outer  surface  of  a pitcher  of  cool  water  is  due  to  the 
same  law.  Hut  now  comes  Mr.  J.  Lloyd,  with  a 
SCMCS  of  articles  in  the  Christian  Standard,  of  Cincin- 
nati. commencing  with  July  34.  18B0,  in  which  he  ad- 
mits that  the  idea  is  beautiful  and  the  theory  iraic  to  a 
ccrLiin  extent,  but  denies  that  all  the  moisture  thus  ob- 
served is  derived  from  tlie  almos]>here.  He  holds  that 
lliere  arc  two  kinds  of  dew,  derived  from  entirely  unlike 
sources,  and  which,  when  separately  collecied,  show  en- 
tirely different  chemical  characierislics.  The  one,  w hen 
deposited  from  a pure  atmosphere,  is  .'ilniost  pure  water, 
white  the  otlicr,  although  collecicd  from  veget.ition  ex- 
posed in  the  same  field  and  (u  the  $.tme  atmosphere  as 
the  first,  contains  so  large  an  amount  of  sugar  {glu- 
cose) as,  in  some  instances,  to  be  quite  perceptible  to 
the  taste.  Mr.  Lloyd  says  he  had  noticed  that  on  cer- 
tain species  of  grass  dew  is  found  in  the  evening  in 
drops  u(x>n  the  tip  end  of  each  thrifty  blade,  btrfore  the 
remainder  of  the  blade  is  moistened,  and  t>eforc  there  is 
moisture  upon  the  surf.ice  generally  of  any  vegct.ilion 
In  the  vicinity;  that  ihe.ve  drops  are  continually  falling 
off,  from  their  accumulating  weight,  and  are  constantly 
being  replaced  by  other  drops  at  the  same  point.  It 
was  evident  that  these  drops  were  not  condensed  from 
the  atmosphere.  He  noticed  that  while  one  spe- 
cies first  shows  the  drop  upon  the  tip  of  the  blade,  oth- 
ers were  covered  with  beads  of  imusiurc  simultaneously 
along  the  entire  edge  of  the  blades,  while  still  other 
herbs  find  leaves  remained  perfectly  dry  or  exuded 
moisture  from  their  entire  surface.  He  asks,  “('an  this 
variation  be  explained  by  any  law  of  radiation?"  and 
answers  the  fjuesiion  in  the  negative.  Ho  argues,  both 
from  observation  and  reason,  that  drw  projvr  i.s  deposit- 
ed from  the  atmosphere,  accortling  to  L)r.  Wells's  theory, 
but  that  the  droi»  formed  at  the  iii>s  and  edges  of  cer- 
tain gross  blades  and  leaves,  as  aI>ove,  are  cxudtd from 
the  plants.  The  sugar  found  in  such  drops  is  the  sur- 
plus of  that  which  is  formed  in  the  upward  passage  of 
the  fluid,  and  which,  not  being  appropnaled  by  the 
plant,  goes  to  waste  in  solution  with  the  cxud«»i  water. 
\ Icnce  the  (ainiliar  fact  that  cattle  prefer  grass  which  is 
or  has  recently  been,  wet  with  dew  (exuded  moisturcj 


— it  is  sweeter  than  that  which  is  more  dry.  The  term, 
“honey  dew,”  is  frecpicnlly  applied  to  a moisture  which 
sometimes  allnicts  bees  and  other  injects  by  its  ivecuhar 
sweelnes.s.  There  seem^  to  Ije  a great  difTercnce  in  the 
amount  of  w.iter  exuded  by  difl'erent  plants.  " Hlue- 
gra.ss"  is  esjiecially  noticeable  for  the  rapid  formation  of 
drops  on  the  tips  of  its  leaves.  The  plant  mmmonly 
known  a.s  “Inuian  turnip,  ' the  large-leaved  sjiecics  of 
Caladium,  or  “Llephanl's  L.ir,”  etc,  arc  also  j»|K^c^.al- 
ly  holicc.ible.  He  also  holds  ilut  tliis  excreted  dew 
is  greater  in  quantity  than  that  which  is  condensed 
from  the  almoTplicre.  The  philosophy  of  this  exudation 
may  be  condensed  from  one  of  the  Doctor's  papers,  as 
follows : The  rootlets  of  each  clump  of  grass,  or  of  each 
shrub  or  bush,  are  constantly  absorbing  from  the  earth 
water  charged  with  such  mineral  ingredients  as  are 
needed  for  the  grow  th  of  the  plant,  and  the  grass  blades 
and  leaves  arc  continually  exhaling  the  surplus  w.-ucr 
into  the  atmosphere.  The  cells  of  the  plants  s<*ire  U|Hin 
the  nutritive  principlc.s,  api)ropri.ating  them  to  their  sup- 
port and  grow  th.  'I  lie  surplus,  or  depleted  water,  es- 
capc9,  in  the  day  time  by  in»ensibleeva]K>ration,  bgt  dur- 
ing the  night,  when  but  little  or  no  evaporation  takes 
place,  this  moisture  accumulates  ujK»n  the  leaf  surfaces, 
and  becomes  visible.  In  some  plants  it  exudes  mainly 
from  a few  comp  tr.uively  large  microscopic  0|Knings  in 
the  tip  of  (ho  leaves.  a.s  in  bbie-grass ; from  others  .liong 
the  edges  ; from  others  slid,  evenly  over  the  entire  .sur- 
face. The  latter,  for  evident  reasons,  is  more  generally 
confined  to  wooded  planl.s,  with  leaves  and  branches, 
'riicse  deductions,  the  Doctor  avers,  arc  the  result  of 
extended  observations,  sometimes  carefully  con<lucled 
with  cliloride  of  calcium  and  bell  glasses,  and  by  other 
means.  The  question  here  r.iised  is  certainly  a very  in- 
teresting one,  and  will  no  doubt  be  S|>eediiy  confirmed 
or  exploded.  It  is  given  in  these  columns  for  wh.ti  it  is 
worth,  as  an  jntcresiing  item  in  the  progress  of  scien- 
tific investig.ation. 


THIC  WORK  NOW  BMFORE  A.STRONO.MERS. 


fVofessor  Asaph  Hall,  in  an  address  before  the  as- 
tronomical section  of  the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  iScience,  which  lately  held  its  annual 
session  in  Hoston,  gave  an  admirable  outline  of  the 
present  status  and  future  prospects  of  the  work  trefore 
astronomers,  which  we  briefly  summarize  as  follows: 

An  accurate  knowledge  of  the  proper  motions  of  the 
fixed  stars,  and  of  tlie  gre.it  changes  of  light  and  heal 
among  them,  can  only  be  attamed  by  long  continued 
and  lalx>rious  oirservations  made  through  centuries  yet 
to  come.  Hence,  the  observ.ations  of  to-day  should  be 
carctuily  dirided  up  and  m<ade  so  accurately  that  the 
astronomers  of  the  future  may  rely  with  confidence  uix>n 
the  results  of  the  labors  of  their  predecessors  to  detect 
and  measure  changes  which  lake  place  only  during  the 
lapse  of  ages.  Similarly  prolonged  observations  are 
also  needed  for  the  full  development  of  the  secular 
changes  in  our  own  solar  system.  With  the  exception 
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of  Neptune,  the  orbits  of  the  pl.incts  arc  already  quite 
well  determined ; but  in  many  t)i!ier  resjK'cts  mucli  is  yet 
to  be  learned.  In  the  case  of  Saturn,  all  the  t.iblcs  are 
in  error  ; but  these  errors  are  supi^ascd  to  nri*e  from 
some  defect  in  the  tlicf>ry  of  that  planet.  The  lunar 
theory  is  still  nn  unsolved  mystery,  and  all  the  lunar 
ephcmcridcs  are  afi’ected  with  cnijiirical  terms.  'I'he 
observations  of  the  tixed  stars  are  of  the  highest  im- 
portance. sitjcc  they  are  the  fuml  imenial  |K>ims  on 
which  our  knowledge  of  planetary  motion;*  and  even  the 
motions  of  the  stars  themselves  de;>end.  Previous  to 
the  present  century,  but  little  work  had  been  done  on 
double  ^ta^s.  In  thU  (ield.  although  the  work  is  simple, 
the  obserx'alions  should  be  m.ide  with  great  care  and 
accuracy.  Tiic  astronomer,  above  all  other  scientists, 
should  have  patience  in  his  work,  and  be  content  to 
allow  future  generations  to  reap  the  rcw.ird  of  his  toil. 
'I'he  physical  theories  of  the  universe,  of  which  mod- 
ern popular  science  is  so  proiluclive,  are  generally 
worse  than  usele^s,  noiwiihsunding  he  who  rants  freely 
about  the  ncimlar  hypothe-*is  is  often  con'^iden'd  one  of 
advanced  astronomers  of  the  day.  A good  observation 
of  the  smallest  double  star,  or  of  the  laintest  comet  or 
asteroid,  is  worth  more  than  all  such  vague  talk.  It  is 
only  about  forty  years  since  a stellar  parallax  was  first 
measured,  and  then  the  most  powerful  inslniments  were 
employed.  Much  remains  to  be  dune  in  this  direction. 
Photography,  which  has  rendered  good  service  in  de- 
scriptive astronomy,  dues  not  admit  of  the  accuracy  of 
measurcnicnt  required  for  stellar  work.  The  determina- 
tions of  the  motion  of  stars  toward  or  away  from  the  sun 
are  so  discordant  that  no  confidence  can  be  placed  in 
the  results  thus  far  obtained.  It  is  hoped  that  some  of 
the  large  instruments  now  in  course  of  construction  may 
throw  more  light  upon  this  obscure  subject.  Argelander 
and  his  assistuUs  completed  their  great  catalogue  of 
334.198  htars  in  1S61.  It  is  a work  of  great  value  and 
should  be  extended  to  other  p<irls  of  the  heavens.  Hy 
taking  account  of  a large  number  of  stars,  it  may  l>c 
possible  to  determine  the  motion  of  the  solar  system  in 
space.  Very  few  Americ;in  observatories  have  liecn  es- 
tablished for  the  purpose  of  doing  purely  scientific  work, 
for  they  are  generally  built  in  connection  with  some  col- 
lege, and  arc  the  product  of  some  local  enthusiasm, 
which  builds  and  equips  an  observatory  and  then  leaves 
it  helpless  for  suppi>rt.  Ihc  Professor  remarked,  in 
closing,  that  the  present  and  pros(>cctive  means  for 
placing  instruments  at  elevations  of  eight,  .and  even  ten 
thou.»;ind  feet,  will  doubtless  result  in  much  good.  At 
such  altitudes,  wc  may  be  able  to  do,  with  small  app.tra- 
tus.  work  th.U  under  ordinary  conditions  requires  much 
more  ]>ower:ul  instruments. 


IRON-CLAD  STLICL— A NEW  MANUFACT- 
URE. 

A proflucl  of  iron  and  steel,  of  a novel  cliar.ictcr,  has 
recently  l>een  turned  out  at  the  Norway  Iron  WorLs,  of 
South  Rjslon.  This  new  manufacture  is  called  "iron- 
clad steel,"  from  the  f.icl  that  the  steel  in  the  mass  is 
perfectly  inclosed  by  a thin  coating  of  soft  iron.  'I'liis 
inclosure  is  effected  by  fir'jt  ecu  ira«  ling  a box  of  iron, 
which  is  filled  with  plates  or  bars  of  steel,  an  iron  cover 
pul  on.  and  the  whole  sulij<rcte<l  to  .1  high  he.it  until  it  Ijc- 
comes  a solitl  m iss.  Tl»e  walls  of  the  iron  box  are  then 
welded  to  the  steel  which  has  l>een  placed  within  them, 
by  being  repeatedly  passed  through  rollers  until  the 


mass  has  l>ccn  drawn  out  into  tlie.  desire<l  slupe  of 
square,  flit,  or  round  bus.  The  most  curious  fc;tmre 
o:  the  process  is  the  fact  that  the  iron  and  steel  keep 
their  pi. ices  rel.ilively — the  iron  consl.»nlly  outside  the 
steel,  no  m.iller  how  much  it  is  worked,  provided  it  is 
not  cut.  It  nuy  even  be  dr.iwn  out  into  an  iron-clad 
wire,  as  gold  is  m .de  to  cover  copper  or  br.vss  while 
umlergoing  a similar  m,uiipulation.  'I'he  advantage  of 
the  process  is  said  to  consist  in  the  f icl  that  the  steel 
thus  cl.id  w'jth  iron  is  less  suhji'ct  to  decirbonization  in 
the  various  processes  of  bang  worked  up  for  use.  After 
an  instrument  has  bem  prepared,  the  iron  can  be  read- 
ily removed,  if  di'.ircd,  by  the  file  or  einory  wheel, 
and  a more  perfect  steel  be  produced.  It  is  alre.ady  be- 
ing made  into  hurse-shoes.  anti  will  be  tested  fur  other 
Uses,  as  lime  and  circuinst.inces  m.«y  suggest.  'I'he  .arti- 
cle is  controlled  by  a p.alcni,  which  lH*Iongs  to  the  com- 
pany above  n.iined.  which  is  now  eng.iged  in  the  ex]>er- 
imenial  work  of  introducing  this  new  article  of  manu- 
facture. 


NEW  OliSERV.VriONS  IN  STELLAR  PHYSICS. 

Professor  E.  C.  Pickering,  of  the  Harvard  Astronom- 
iciil  Observatory,  has  recently  made  a most  interesting 
discovery,  which  is  rcg.uded  as  second  in  imiKirlance 
only  to  the  revelations  of  the  sjx'ctroscoj)e,  in  regard  to 
slell.u  physics.  He  has  a.scertained  the  fact  that  whea 
a prism  is  placed  between  the  object-glass  andcyc-piccc 
of  a lelesco|)e,  the  of  a star  is  drawn  out  into  a 
continuous  band,  but  when  directed  to  a planetary  neb- 
ula  the  light  is  collected  into  a star-like  point,  without  any 
api>earance  of  a band : hence,  the  astronomer  is  thus 
able  to  distinguish  at  once  between  a star  and  a plan- 
et.iry  nebula.  Immediate  use  was  m.adc  of  the  new  de- 
vice. with  most  satisfactory  results,  as  four  other  objects 
were  soon  discovered  which  are  distinctly  recognized  as 
new  pl.inetary  nclmtar.  In  addition  to  these,  still  an- 
other object  h;u»  been  brought  to  notice,  which  presents 
the  appearance  of  two  sUr-like  fK>inls  within  a single 
continuous  band.  This  is  different  from  anything  pre- 
viously observed,  and  is  reg.irdcd  as  an  import. ml  ob- 
ject for  investigation.  Astronomers  will  look  with  much 
interest  for  further  devclnpments  by  means  of  this  sim- 
ple. but  imiwrtant,  nux.litic.ttion  of  the  ordinary  Iclcs- 
scopc. 


A UGH'I'NING  FLASH. 

All  the  more  ordinary  cffiai.sof  "lightning"  may 
easily  be  reproduced  by  artificial  means,  but  on  a very 
small  scale  -how  sm.dl  mav  lie  re.idily  Inferred  from  the 
fact  th.U  ,1  lhree-fo>»t  sp.irk  i-»  consiilorcd  a long  one, 
even  from  the  most  iiowerful  m ichines,  while  it  is  quite 
certain  that  lightning-tl.ishes  in  the  cloutls.  or  Irom  one 
cloud  to  another,  oficn  exceed  a mile  m length,  and 
sometimes  extend  to  four,  and  even  five  miles.  The  de- 
structive fxjwer  of  a spark  from  a m.icliine  or  from  a 
iighining'flash  in  the  clouds  is  proportioned  to  the  di.s- 
tance  over  which  the  spark  or  fla.sh  will  move.  When 
a irw  is  struck  liy  a violent  discharge,  a large  ;>ortion  of 
the  trunk  is  usually  split  into  frigments.  A more  mod- 
erate discharge  simply  ruptures  the  channels  through 
which  the  sap  flows,  and  a tree  is  often  thus  killed  with- 
out any  visible  cr  external  evidence  of  dam.agc.  This 
result  is  due  to  the  sudden  vaporiz.alion  of  the  sap.  In 
the  first  case  the  heat  is  so  grc.it  and  in  such  volume 
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that  the  vaporization  takes  place  with  the  suddenness 
due  to  the  burning  of  an  explosive  compound,  and  may 
be  illustrated  by  the  violent  action  produced  by  (Xturing 
melted  iron  upon  so  small  a quantity  as  only  a few 
drops  of  water. 


TRANSFORMING  SOUND  INTO  LIGHT. 

M.  Tr6ve  has  described  to  the  French  Academy  of 
Sciences  an  experiment  with  an  apparatus  which  he 
calls  a singing  condenser,  by  which  he  believes  he  effects 
the  transformation  of  sound  into  light  When  a cur- 
rent of  electricity  is  brought  to  bear  upon  his  condenser 


a sound  is  produced,  which  he  attributes  to  the  vibra- 
tions of  the  air  in  the  condenser,  produced  by  the  shock 
of  the  electric  current.  Reversing  this  experiment,  he 
placed  the  condenser  in  a Geissler  lube,  and  brought 
the  two  poles  of  the  electric  current  to  bear  upon  the 
condenser  through  the  electrodes  of  the  table.  The  tube 
was  then  connected  with  an  air-pump.  Tlie  condenser 
sounded  as  usual  when  the  current  was  directed  to  it 
under  the  ordinary  atmospheric  pressure;  but  when  the 
air  was  withdrawn  the  sound  became  more  and  more 
feeble,  until,  as  a vacuum  was  produced,  it  ceased  en- 
tirely, and  a clear,  bright  light  appeared,  sparkling  like 
pearls,  from  the  leaves  of  the  condenser,  quite  unlike  the 
ordinary  pale,  vague  light  of  the  Geissler  tubes. 


ART  AND  ARTISTS. 


PICTURE  SUBJECTS, 

It  has  now  become  a recognized  fact  among  artists 
that,  for  exhibition  purposes,  the  larger  and  more  im- 
portant the  canvas  and  subject,  the  greater  likelihood 
there  will  be  of  its  attracting  its  due  amount  of  appre- 
ciation from  the  public.  There  is,  no  doubt,  reason  in 
this,  especially  in  the  larger  exhibitions,  where  the  exhib- 
its extend  Into  the  thousands,  as  is  the  case  annu.ally  in 
the  Salon,  and  the  more  important  exhibitions  of  the 
great  European  cities.  There  is  so  much  to  he  seen, 
and  the  visitor's  lime  is  usually  so  limited,  that  he  finds 
himself  at  a loss  where  to  begin  and  how  to  bestow  his 
time  to  the  greatest  advantage.  Some  consult  the  cat- 
alogiies.  and  devote  themselves  principally  to  the  con- 
lemplation  of  the  work  of  those  whose  reputations  are 
fully  established.  Others  enter  the  g.allery,  and  by  a 
general,  comprehensive  glance,  select  those  works  whose 
power  of  color,  composition,  or  subject  are  most  apt  to 
arrest  the  attention.  By  this  course,  all  the  more  quiet 
and  modest  works — and.  in  many  instances,  most  meri- 
torious and  carefully  studied— are  overlooked,  and  the 
artist  who  has  perhaps  devoted  a year  or  two  to  the 
careful  working  out  of  his  theme,  has  the  mortification 
to  sec  it  entirely  passed  over,  while  other  works,  solely 
on  account  of  their  size  or  some  striking  feature,  excite 
general  comment  I'his  accounts  for  the  fad  that  the 
Salon  in  particular  presents  annuaJly  such  startling  sub- 
jects, in  the  way  of  tragedies  and  nudes.  Few  French 
artists  expect  to  sell  their  exhibition  works.  They  use 
the  Salon  as  a means  of  advertising,  and  choose  subjects 
in  themselves  striking,  handling  them  in  the  most  forci- 
ble manner  their  skill  will  permit,  merely  to  bring  them- 
selves l^eforc  the  public  and  upon  which  to  build  a rep- 
utation that  will  serve  them  in  the  disposal  of  their  other 
productions.  Even  in  our  local  galleries,  there  is  an 
acknowledged  advantage  in  Lii^e  over  small  pictures. 
When  the  exhibit  is  limited,  large  pictures  are  sure  of 
good  positions  on  the  line,  and  the  desire  of  the  hang- 
ing committee  to  produce  an  agreeable  tout  tnsembU 
often  leads  them  to  select  the  larger  canvases  as  nuclei 
about  which  to  group  other  works.  This,  in  effect,  often 
gives  undue  importance  to  such  pictures,  and  is  sure  to 
redound  to  the  advantage  of  the  artists  who  produce 
them.  The  lime  is  rapidly  approaching,  however,  when 
the  public  will  be  more  exacting,  and  will  be  guided  in 


its  judgment  and  approval  more  by  truth  and  fideli- 
ty to  nature,  without  regard  to  subject  or  size,  than 
to  any  external  factitious  advantages.  This  brings  us 
to  the  character  of  subjects  generally  treated  by  our 
California  landscape  painters.  Probably  few,  if  any, 
countries  present  the  variety  and  beauty  of  subject  for 
the  painter  afforded  by  our  coast.  For  grandeur  and 
massiveness,  the  Sierra  will  meet  the  demands  of  the 
most  aspiring.  The  less  rugged,  but  more  picturesque, 
coast  range,  with  its  beauty  of  lines,  running  streams, 
and  rich  masses  of  foliage,  present  a class  of  subjects 
peculiarly  and  distinctively  its  own.  The  broad  plains 
of  the  interior,  doited  with  oaks  and  cottonwoods, 
green  and  literally  carpeted  in  the  spring  time  with  most 
brilliant  patches  of  wild-flower  coloring,  and.  later  on, 
reduced  to  the  somber,  arid,  and  yet  rich  russets,  browns, 
and  soft,  neutral  grays  of  midsummer,  afford  subjects 
strikingly  in  contrast,  and  each  abounding  in  beau- 
ties of  their  own  that  cannot  but  impress  the  lover  of 
nature.  Our  sea  coast  is  bold,  rich,  rugged,  and  in 
picturesqueness  not  easily  surpassed.  Indeed,  the  art- 
ist has  but  to  express  his  wish,  and  Nature  stands  ready 
to  more  than  meet  it  We  sometimes  feel  dispssed  to 
raise  the  question  whether  Nature  has  not  been  too 
bountiful  toward  the  artists  of  California,  and  if,  in  her 
indulgence,  she  has  not  spoiled  rather  than  benefited 
tliem.  They  have  so  long  feasted  upon  the  grand  and 
massive  that  they  no  longer  have  a relish  for  Nature  in 
her  quiet  and  more  lovely  aspects.  Every  spring  we 
read  of  long  pilgrimages  to  the  Sierra  and  Oregon  in 
search  of  subjects  for  pictures,  yet  a half  hour’s  walk  in 
any  direction  from  our  metropolis  reveals  subjects  that 
Corot  and  the  great  French  landscape  masters  would 
grow  enthusiastic  over.  We  are  reminded  of  this  more 
particularly  from  having  a few  days  since  looked  through 
the  album  of  Mr.  Latimer,  one  of  the  most  promising 
of  the  students  at  the  art  school.  Mr.  Latimer  is  a 
careful  draftsman  and  industrious  worker,  and  has  l>cen 
filling  his  portfolio  with  drawings  of  bits  of  nature  found 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Oakland  and  Alameda.  His 
subjects  are  well  chosen,  and  are  liighly  picturesque, 
and  reveal  the  existence  of  a class  of  subjects  not  hith- 
erto treated  by  our  Californian  artists.  Lying  only  an 
hour's  ride  from  their  studios,  and  with  nature  continu- 
ally before  them,  some  of  our  artists  could  in  a few 
hours'  time  produce  much  more  valuable  and  meritorious 
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work,  of  a fresh  and  interesting  character  to  the  public, 
than  could  be  evolved  from  the  labors  of  the  studio  in 
as  many  days.  Better  a truthful  portrayal  of  minor 
subjects  thin  faulty  delineations  of  massive  subjects, 
valuable  chiedy  on  account  of  their  remoteness. 


THOMAS  NAST  AND  THE  FRENCH  SCHOOL. 

A glance  at  many  of  the  more  recent  miml>ers  of  the 
publication  to  which  Nist  usually  contributes  shows 
very  plainly  the  influence  of  foreign  training  upon  some 
of  its  pictorial  contributors.  We  have  for  so  long  a 
time  identihed  Nast  with  this  periodictl.  and  vice  versi, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  reconcile  one's  self  to  the  changed 
appearance  of  the  paper  since  it  Kas  passed  so  extcn> 
sively  into  the  hands  of  other  artists.  Indeed,  Nasi 
may  be  said  to  have  made  it.  The  well  known  cari- 
catures of  this  artist  that  have  for  *so  many  years  ap- 
peared. and  the  plain,  frank  individuality  that  charac- 
terized them,  bec-ime  as  recognized  fe.iturcs  of  that  F>a- 
per  as  the  title- heading  itself.  Acknowledging  Mr. 
Nast's  great  ability  as  a caricaturist,  and  the  valuable 
service  he  has  rendered  both  the  pa{>er  and  the  various 
causes  he  has  espoused,  we  arc  somewhat  at  a loss  to 
undersund  the  reason  for  his  being  suppUnied  to  so 
great  an  extent  in  the  later  numl>ers.  Rumor  has  it  that 
certain  political  differences  between  proprietor  and  artist 
constitute  the  cau>e ; but  whatever  it  may  be.  the  pub- 
lic greatly  misses  the  artist's  handiwork,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  do  so,  notwithstanding  the  excellence  of  later 
contributions.  As  a caricaturist.  Mr,  Nast  is  difficult 
to  excel.  Though  his  work  can  hardly  be  called  artistic, 
there  is  a force,  directness,  and  unmistakable  me.ining 
in  every  line  which  stamps  its  superiority,  and  apjieals 
at  once  to  the  understanding  of  the  masses.  With 
little  attempt  at  composition,  and  less  at  movement  or 
foreshoruming,  it  seems  to  l>e  the  aim  of  this  carica- 
turist to  crowd  as  much  meaning  as  possible  within  a 
given  sp.ice.  When  figures  do  not  suffice,  inscriptions 
are  inserted  in  every  available  space,  combining  letter- 
press with  ihe  pictorial,  and  producing  asorlof  compro- 
mise between  the  two.  which  strictly  belongs  to  neither, 
but  which  is,  for  the  purposes  intended,  of  great  force. 
Mr.  W.  A.  Rogers’s  "Change  in  the  Cabinet,"  in  a re- 
cent numl^cr.  shows  much  more  of  the  artist,  thougli.  as 
is  to  be  cx;)celed,  his  attempt  at  the  pictorial  places  his 
work  a little  above  the  appreciation  of  the  masses,  and 
deprives  it  of  that  simplicity  which  is  sometimes  essen- 
tial to  the  popular  understanding.  His  drawing  is  good, 
and  his  grouping  cfFectivc,  and  the  variety  of  pose  and 
expression  gives  his  work  avalueal>ove  that  of  merely 
a political  cartoon.  In  "Waiting  for  the  Signal,"  a 
drawing  by  Thulstrup,  the  influence  of  the  f'rench 
school  is  more  apparent  th.in  in  any  of  the  others. 
Were  it  not  for  the  English  inscriptions,  one  might  al- 
most imagine  himself  inspecting  a plate  from  one  of  the 
modem  French  periodicals.  The  deep,  flat  shadows  in 
juxtaposition  to  broad,  simple  lights,  is  a favorite  meth- 
od of  treatment  with  many  French  artists,  and  bids  fair 
to  become  popular  with  our  own.  The  return  of  so 
many  of  our  youth  from  foreign  art  institutions,  with 
foreign  ide.as,  will  no  doubt  greatly  influence  the  char- 
acter of  American  illustrations:  and  it  is  not  without 
regret  that  wc  look  forward  to  the  time  when  many  of 
our  homely  and  faulty,  yet  nevertheless  cherished,  no- 
tions of  pictorial  art  will  be  supplanted  in  our  own 
land. 


A RISING  C.ALIFORNIAN  ARTIST. 

Three  pictures  are  exhibited  by  Messrs,  Morris  A 
Kennedy  which  are  well  worthy  of  attention,  both  from 
their  intrinsic  merit  and  from  the  fact  that  the  painter  of 
them  is  a C.iUfornian.  They  are  the  work  of  Mr.  Thad- 
dcus  Welch,  who,  we  understand,  left  San  Francisco  to 
study  in  Europe  some  seven  ye.ars  ago,  and  is  at  present 
in  P.4ris.  We  have  seen  the  works  of  many  young 
Americans  who  have  studied  abroad,  but  we  do  not  re- 
member to  have  seen  many  which  so  completely  justify 
the  painters  of  them  in  having  gone  abroad  as  do  these 
of  .Mr.  Welch.  It  is  too  often  the  misfortune  of  young 
Americans  in  Europe  to  find  that  they  have  learned  the 
Language  of  color  without  having  anything  to  say  in  it. 
They  h.ave  learned  painting,  but  have  nothing  to  paint. 
Mr.  Welch,  however,  shows  in  his  pictures  that  he  has 
studied  the  technical  side  of  his  art,  not  for  its  own  sake, 
but  chiefly  and  rightly  as  a means  of  expression.  His 
three  pictures  all  indicate  that  the  workman  has  passed 
his  apprenticeship,  .and  feels  an  easy  confidence  in  hand- 
ling his  tools.  But,  above  and  beyond  this  technical 
skili,  they  indicate  gifts  in  the  painter  which  will  make 
us  watch  his  development  with  the  greatest  interest. 
His  subjects  and  his  treatment  of  them  show  a wide 
sympathy  with  man  and  nature.  There  arc  two  land- 
scapes and  one  interior.  Of  the  landscapes,  the  first 
represents  a lonely,  thatched  farm-house,  in  midwinter. 
Snow  covers  everything,  and  the  chief  aim  of  the  artist 
has  l>een  to  depict  the  frozen  necessity  of  winter,  binding 
house  and  field.  This  he  has  well  succeeded  in  doing ; 
and  the  cold  birds  on  the  fence,  and  the  on-coming 
gloom  and  storm,  and,  into  the  midst  of  it  all.  the  men 
leading  off  their  harnessed  horses,  all  highicn  the  effect. 
The  second  landscape  is  a delightful  p.iStoral.  On  a 
little  hillside,  divided  by  a stream  which  makes  a pas- 
sage just  wide  enough  for  us  to  look  through  and  see 
th.zt  the  city  lies  far  away,  a numl)er  of  sheep  arc  graz- 
ing, watched  by  two  boys.  It  is  just  after  lambing- 
‘ time,  and  the  l.imbs  follow  their  mothers.  Nol>ody  who 
I had  ever  observed  the  lives  of  sheep  could  fail  to  recog- 
f nize  this  picture's  truth  to  nature.  There,  in  a delight- 
fully cool  shadow  in  the  foreground.  lies  one  ewe  rest- 
j ing;  near  by  stands  another,  whose  cars  some  anxiety 
j for  its  iamb  h.is  pricked  into  alertness ; a little  way  off, 

! a ewe  is  giving  suck  to  its  Limb,  and  the  little  fellow, 

! down  on  his  fore-knees,  shows  all  his  satisfaction  in  his 
vibrating  tail ; other  ewes  gr.ize  on  the  hillside,  and  the 
impatient  ram  is  moving  among  them.  The  charm  of 
the  picture  is  complete.  This  sweetly  depicted  bit  of 
1 country  life  show's  a deeper  feeling  for  nature  than  wc 
have  noticed  in  the  work  of  any  young  American.  It 
has  a touch  of  pure  poetry.  The  third  of  Mr.  Welch’s 
pictures  represents  a shoemaker  at  work  in  his  shop. 
He  sits  facing  the  w'indow,  ag.ainst  which  the  snow  is 
I piled  up  from  without,  and  in  front  of  him  is  his 
work-l)cnch.  covered  with  all  his  tools.  He  is  repairing 
the  shoe  of  the  little  girl  with  the  red  shawl  around  her 
head,  who  stands  at  his  left.  The  theme  is  humble, 
but  not  loo  humble  for  Mr.  Welch's  sympathy  and  lov- 
I ing  trealmcnt.  He  evidently  believes  in  the  dignity  of 
work,  however  bumble;  for  into  this  picture  he  has  pul 
qualities  which  make  it  an  important  revelation  of  his 
I strength  and  vigor  as  an  artist.  It  is  altogether  the 
; most  powerful  of  his  three  pictures,  and  leads  us  to  ex- 
pect gre.it  things  of  Mr.  Welch.  We  shall  look  forward 
! to  the  appearance  of  his  future  works  with  much  inter- 
est. which,  we  doubt  not,  will  be  shared  by  many  of  our 
readers. 
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IlrsTOKirAL  Studif.s  of  CnuRru-nun.nJNci  ?n  tiii-: 
Mmm.K  Aoh:s— VKMfK.  mesa,  Kiokenci:.  I'.y 
C iKirJes  ICliol  Norton.  NcwNork:  1 l.irpor  ».V  lirotli* 
ers.  i8fto.  For  sale  in  San  Francisco  by  A.  L.  li.»n- 
crofi  Ac  Co. 

This  most  delightful  book,  N%ilh  its  vivid  pictures  of 
the  three  gre.al  It.'ih.m  rrimblics,  each  at  the  heyday  of 
its  life,  makes  us  feel  proud  of  the  achievements  of 
Amenc.in  scholarship.  Its  author,  Mr.  Charles  Kliot 
Norton,  a near  relative  of  ih.al  distinguished  scholar, 
George  Tick  nor,  whose  memoirs  w ere  publisheii  four 
years  ago  to  the  great  pleasure  of  the  literary  world, 
sustains  and  amplifies  his  rd.uive’s  fame.  The  intimate 
friend  of  Carlyle  and  Kuskin  anti  Burne  Jones  in  Eng- 
land. and  of  Lowell  and  Longfellow  and  Emerson  in 
America,  Mr.  Norton  has  shown,  in  studies  of  Dante, 
of  'I'urner,  ami  of  William  Blake,  the  rarest  sympathy 
wiili  genius.  But  he  has  chosen  lately  to  express  him- 
self less  through  direct  communication  with  the  public 
than  through  jiersonal  contact  with  the  students  of  Har- 
vard, where,  as  professor  of  the  fine  arts,  he  has  been 
for  the  past  five  years,  according  to  the  general  testi- 
mony of  recent  graduali'S,  the  most  potent  source  of 
culture  within  the  university.  We  are.  therefore,  espe- 
cially grateful  for  this  present  book,  which  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  pronouncing  the  most  ini|x>rtant  contribu- 
tion to  an  intelligent  appreciation  of  the  spirit  and  work 
of  the  church-builders  of  the  middle  ages  that  has  ap* 
pcared  since  Ruskin's  Stonts  of  Venice.  I3ooks  there 
are  in  plenty  which  measure  lliesc  same  cathedrals  of 
Venice.  Siena,  and  Florence  by  rule  of  thumb,  and  set 
forth  their  dimensions;  but  Mr.  Norton's  work  difft-rs 
from  all  of  these  in  the  nolile  and  scholarly  manner  in 
which  he  unfolds,  in  vivid  pictures  from  conlcm|>orary 
records,  the  conditions  of  life  which  made  the  building 
of  such  cathedrals  fx>ssible.  Architecture,  no  less  than 
music,  or  |>cH‘iry,  or  painting,  is  the  expression  of  the 
thoughts  and  feelings  of  the  nation  that  creates  it;  and 
he  is  but  a beginner  in  the  study  of  it  who  has  not 
passed  from  t!»e  study  of  dimensions  to  an  inquiry  into 
the  causes  which  give  a nation  once,  but  not  again,  the 
power  to  express  itself  in  architectural  forms  of  sujwmc 
beauty.  For  the  satisfaction  of  such  an  inquiry,  Mr. 
Norton’s  liook  is  a treasure-house  of  materials.  t>pen- 
ing  with  a prelimin.nry  account  of  the  sute  of  Europe 
after  the  disruption  of  the  Roman  Empire,  it  proceeds  to 
describe  the  upgrowth  of  the  new  order  of  society, 
in  wliich  Christian  piety  and  civic  pride  became  the 
most  potent  directors  of  national  energies.  Successively 
in  V'cnicc,  in  Siena,  in  Florence,  the  building  of  their 
groat  c.athedrah  during  tlie  twelfth,  thirlcentli,  and  four- 
teenth centuries,  is  depicted  as  the  monunicntal  cxprc.s- 
sion  of  their  piety  and  their  patriotism.  The  charm  of 
the  n.arrativc  cannot  be  transcribed.  In  temperance  of 
statement,  in  grace  and  strength  of  diction,  in  unerring 
appreciation  of  nil  that  is  noblest  in  thought,  word,  ami 
deed,  the  Imok  is  beyond  praise.  It  has,  too,  that 
freshness  of  origin, dity  which  results  from  the  fact  ihiil 
the  author  has  searched  the  very  archives  of  the  citias 
themselves.  He  is  thus  al>Ic  to  present  minutest  and 
most  instructive  dcLtil.s  as  to  tlic  methods  adopted  for 


securing  the  best  work,  and  in  following  his  descrip- 
tions we  see  the  progress  of  the  building  and  hear  the 
comments  of  tlie  citizens.  But.  al>ove  all.  the  book  is  re- 
markable for  the  power  of  sympathetic  im.igination 
which  pervades  it  lrt»m  l>eginning  to  end  and  makes 
us  fet‘l,  w hen  Mr.  Norton  writes  of  Venice,  or  Siena, 
or  Florence,  that  he  is  alternately  V’enelian,  Sienese, 
Florentine,  himself.  It  is  dithcult,  for  example,  not  to 
believe  th.1t  Biunellcschl  was  his  person.al  frieml.  Wc 
close  this  book  with  two  thoughts  in  mind.  The  first 
connects  itself  with  our  piti.ible.  half- finished  city  hall, 
and  suggests  how  much  our  own  republic  might  le.irn, 
even  in  mere  business  (al>out  which  wc  Americans  think 
we  know  so  much),  from  the  practice  of  those  little  re- 
publics in  Italy  six  hundred  ye.irs  ago.  Our  second 
thought  is  of  Harvard,  and  we  congratulate  that  uni- 
versity on  the  {>ossession  of  such  a man  as  Mr.  Norton 
for  the  elevation  of  its  youth. 

'I'o  the  publishers  of  this  book  we  can  give  no  higher 
praise  than  th.it  the  l>eauly  of  their  printers'  work  is  in 
every  way  worthy  of  the  contents. 

PoMTlrAI.  ASD  I.F.GAL  REMROIES  FOR  WAR.  Rv 

JShrKlon  Amos.  M.  A.,  liirristerai  loiw'.  late  F'rofcsM>r 

of  jurisprudence  in  University  College,  I^ndon.  New 

YoVk:  Harper  & Brothers.  1880.  For  sale  in  San 

Francisco  by  Bayot,  Upham  & Co. 

Sheldon  Amos  is  a philanthropist.  His  thoughts  and 
his  writings  turn  to  the  alleviation  of  ihesuflferingsof  man- 
kind, to  their  moral  advancement,  and  to  their  lasting 
good.  That  he  should  direct  the  attention  of  the  world 
to  the  possibility  and  means  of  attaining  peace  among 
men  is  eminently  characteristic  of  his  philanthropic 
spirit.  His  Political  and  Ijgal  Remedies  for  H Irropons 
in  a chapter  devoted  to  an  inquiry  into  the  probability 
of  reducing  the  frwpiency  of  wars,  and  into  the  possi- 
bility of  a permanent  peace.  Having  pointed  out  that 
peace  among  nations  is  not  wholly  fanciful,  he  then  ex- 
amines the  c.iuses  of  wars,  with  the  view  of  averting 
them  by  renuiving  or  lessening  these  causes  in  the  fut- 
ure. In  the  third  chapter  the  means  of  lessening  or  re- 
moving these  sources  of  discortl  among  |ieopies  ,are 
treaic<l  politically,  and  in  the  fourth  chapter,  legally. 

It  is  seen  tlut  the  author's  handling  of  his  subject  is  log- 
ically planned. 

Mr,  Amos  <loes  not  pretend  that  there  arc  no  reasons 
for  fearing  that  war  may  still  have  a long  tenure  of  ex- 
istence, 1ml,  as  an  intiTn.aiiotial  lawyer,  wliose  duly  he 
believes  it  to  l»c  to  hasten.  If  possible,  a day  of  pt^nna- 
nent  peace,  he  suiuuions  the  foll«>wing  illustrations  from 
the  past  in  supf’orl  of  his  faith  “ lh.it  some  day  war  i>e- 
tween  civilized  States  must  bi’conie  obsolete:"  Brivate 
wars,  judicial  combats,  and  dueling  have  vanished  or 
are  looked  iqion  with  rcpro.ich : the  character  of  war 
is  clunge.tble.  justifying  the  Imiicf  that  it  is  likely  to  l>e 
as  impiTm.incnt  an  institution  .as  those  which  have  pass- 
ed away ; and  civilizet!  States  evince  a growing  desire  to 
reduce  such  fe.iturcs  of  warfare  as  arc  least  in  harmony 
with  the  demands  of  the  current  civilization.  In  main- 
tenance of  the  Si'.nic  view,  the  awakening  among  the 
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people  of  the  earth  that  wars  are  an  evil,  is  dwell  uj>on 
— a feeling  sirvnglhened  by  po|>ular  education,  by  pop- 
ular interest  manifested  in  social  questions,  by  the  man* 
ifest  burden  of  an  expensive  military  establishment,  and 
by  the  liorrors  of  actual  warfare,  exposed  through  the 
medium  of  the  war  correspondent,  ami  through  books, 
that  picture  the  rc.il  meaning  of  a conflict  l>ctwcen  na- 
tions. The  spread  of  lilieralism.  the  rise  of  philosophic 
schools,  teaching  peace,  and  the  influence  of  rciigtr»n, 
all  culminating  in  the  tnodern  devclopm«‘r:t  of  an  inter- 
national association  for  the  sctilenicnt  of  disputed  ques* 
lions,  encourage  one  in  the  hope  that  |>ermancnt  |wace 
may  be  attained  in  the  future,  and  invite  to  the  study  of 
how  this  much  to  N?  ilesiretl  eml  may  be  assured. 

To  enumerate  all  the  cauM.*s  of  wars  would  entail  the 
task  of  reciting  all  the  reisons  alleged  therefor  upon  the 
occasion  of  a declaration  of  war,  as  well  as  the  underly- 
ing, but  unmentioned,  springs  of  discontent.  'I  hc  au- 
thor has  preferred  to  mention  all  tlie  general  possil)Ic 
causes,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  which  of  them  are 
the  least  remediable.  Among  these  causes  arc  the  an- 
tagonism Ijelween  a nation's  external  relations  in  respect 
to  its  boundaries  and  treaty  engagements,  and  its  in- 
ternal growth  making  these  relations  more  and  more 
irksome ; hereditary  jciilousies  and  antipathies  among 
States;  the  disix>sition  of  the  more  }>owerful  States  to 
intervene  in  the  affiirs  of  the  less  powerful ; the  tradi- 
tional systems  of  foreign  policies,  ill  adapted  to  the 
changes  in  international  relations ; the  absence  of  an  in- 
ternational morality,  induced  by  an  artificial  national 
“honor;*’  standing  armies,  fostering  the  idea  that  war 
is  a necessity ; and  the  unsettled  condition  of  interna- 
tional law.  'rhese  various  ciiuscs  are  honestly  discussed, 
and  (he  thoughts  which  they  .suggest  are  succinctly 
stated.  From  lime  to  lime  the  possible  measures  of  re- 
lief that  might  be  adopted  are  briefly  mentioned,  as  in 
anticipation  of  the  more  clal>orate  considenition  of  these 
remc<lics. 

The  chapter  devoted  to  the  political  remedies  for  war 
is  the  most  entertaining,  as  well  as  the  most  suggestive, 
In  ihc  book.  Therein  is  set  forth  in  what  respects  na- 
tions, in  their  relations  witii  one  other,  might  avert  the 
resort  to  arms.  In  illustration  of  the  positions  taken, 
the  author  reviews  many  of  the  most  noticeable  in- 
stances in  modem  diplomatic  intercourse,  .A  compre- 
hensive review  of  treaty  stipulations  and  international 
correspondence,  made  fora  guide  to  future  nt’goii.uions, 
cannot  but  prove  interesting.  In  elucidation  of  his  ar- 
gumr*nt,  the  principles  of  inter\’cnlion  and  non-inter- 
vention are  explained — a question  of  exceeding  interest 
in  view  of  the  jiending  struggle  liolw’ecn  Chili  and  Peru 
and  Bi^livia,  the  particulars  wherein  treaties  might  be 
improved  arc  pointed  out.  the  history  of  the  balance  of 
power  theory  i.s  told,  the  doctrine  of  ncuiraliz.ttion  is 
staled  and  approved,  the  growth  and  constitution  of  the 
large  standing  armies  in  i‘airo]X'  are  considered  slalU- 
liCiilly  and  historlc.illy,  and  the  ^solicy  condemned,  and 
the  resort  to  inicrnalional  congresses  for  the  settlement 
of  disputes  is  discussed  in  the  light  of  reason  and  ex- 
ample, the  circumstances  under  which  they  are  likely  to 
prove  useful  Ijeing  defined.  These  arc  the  rrs|>oct5 
wherein  {x>!itical  remedies  arc  deemed  to  l>c  avail.ible  in 
reducing  the  frequency,  and  ullimalely  paving  the  way 
to  the  abolition,  of  war.  'I'hc  leg.il  means  o|>crativc  for 
the  same  beneficial  ends  arc  found  in  the  systematiring 
and  codifying  of  inicrnalional  law  so  far  as  is  possible, 
and  in  reforms  concerning  the  operations  of  war  as  it 
affects  the  trade  of  belligerents  and  neutrals,  and  con- 


cerning the  laws  of  war  as  they  bear  upon  the  manner 
in  which  it  is  conducted. 

All  these  delicate  questions  of  international  relation 
are  candidly  raised  and  considered.  Althoiigli  it  might 
seem  that  a work  of  this  nature  would  l>e  too  technical 
for  ordinary  pcrus.il.  its  clearness  of  arrangement  and 
of  statement  combine  with  its  historical  allusions  to 
make  it  a valuable  addition  to  the  general  library.  ‘I'hc 
subject  is  in  every  sense  a live  one.  and  this,  with  Mr. 
Amos’s  evident  rarncsiness,  commends  it.  It  is  not 
siifticicntly  claljoratc  to  make  it  a text-book  — such  w.as 
not  the  design  ; and  this  fact,  no  doubt,  will  greatly  tend 
to  its  wider  introduction  among  the  people  at  large, 
whose  p;tssions,  prejuilices,  and  opinions  the  author 
considers  an  imiK>rtant  factor  in  the  continuance  or  ccs- 
s;Uion  of  wars. 

Ultima  Thule.  A new  volume  of  poems,  by  Henry 
Wadsworth  l.,ongfellow.  with  a new  portrait  of  Mr. 
I.,on!«fel40W.  Boston:  Houghton,  Mifllin  Co. 

i88i.  For  sale  in  San  Francisco  by  A.  L.  Bancroft 
& Co. 

Thk  Iros  Gate,  and  Other  Poems.  By  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes,  with  a fine  new  steel  portrait.  Bos- 
ton ; Houghton,  Milrtin  & Co.  i88i.  For  sale  in 
San  Francisco  by  I-.  Rincroft  & Co. 

The  names  of  I.x3ngfeIlow  and  Holmes  have  liccn  so 
long  and  intimately  associated  w*ith  whatsoever  things 
are  pure  and  admirable  in  American  literature  that  any 
new  volumes  from  them  have  an  assured  appreciation 
and  welcome.  \S'ilh  Emerson,  they  are  the  survivors 
of  an  age,  rather  than  a school,  to  which  we  are  in- 
debted fur  ne,irly  all  the  contributions  which  will  prob- 
ably survive  the  close  of  the  century.  There  are  few 
poets  tlial  have  enjoyed  a conlinous  popularity  for  so 
extended  a period  as  has  Longfellow.  Without  great 
originality  or  intensity,  there  is.  nevertheless,  an  even 
purity  and  sweetness  in  his  poetry.  He  does  not  ex- 
press the  thoughts  that  a few  men  feel  and  throw  down 
to  the  world ; he  brings  up  the  thoughts  which  all  men 
feel  into  the  chaste  atmosphere  of  his  refined  verse. 
Hcncc,  the  commonest  man  may  say : These  arc  my 
thoughts,  clad  in  a better  garment  than  I could  have 
provided.  Holmes,  perhaps,  has  less  of  this  univcrs.il- 
ity  in  his  poetry,  but  he  has  a distinctive  field,  which 
no  one  has  ever  occupied  more  gracefully. 

BRtrKS  Without  Straw.  A Novel.  By  .-Mbion  W. 
lourgoc.  New  York:  Fords,  H'nvard  & Hulljcrl. 
i33o.  For  sale  in  S.in  Francisco  by  A.  L.  Bancroft 
& Co. 

'I'his  lK>ok  is  a sort  of  logical  scfjuel  to  >4  /'onf s Er- 
rand, by  the  same  author,  wntleii  with  a political  ol>- 
jecl,  and  so  to  l>c  taken  turn  grarw  salts.  Aside  from  the 
evidences  of  the  haste  made  to  get  the  book  upon  the 
market  during  the  election  excitement,  the  work  is  well 
done.  'I'he  field  is  a vast  one.  It  Involves  a conflict  of 
races,  and  wc  know  no  belter  presentation  of  the  sul>- 
ject  than  this  book,  if  it  can  be  borne  in  mind  through- 
out that  it  is  the  brief  of  an  advocate,  and  not  the 
dictum  of  a judge. 

The  CfttiE  OF  Civil  Pkockdukk  of  the  State  of 
CALiKtiKNiA.  By  N.tihan  Newmark.  6.in  Francis- 
co; Sumner  Whimey  ic  Co.  i3do. 

Esot.isH  Men  of  Letfeks.  Edited  by  John  Morlev. 

New  York:  Harper  ^ Brothers.  i83o.  For  s»Ue  m 
Sim  Francisco  by  I’.iyot,  Upham^  Co. 

Eyron.  By  John  Nichol. 
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Krankijn  SgtrAkR  Library.  New  York:  Harper  & 
Broilicrs.  1880.  For  sale  in  S.'in  Kranci&co  by  Pay- 
01,  Upham  & Co. 

No.  139. — Ij.>rd  Hrdckenbuty.  A Novel.  By  Amcli.i 
B.  K<!ward.v 

No.  141.— / Am.  A Novel.  By  Miss  M.  E. 
Br.adilun. 

No.  142. — A Saiicr's  Sweetheari.  By  W.  Ct.ark  Rus- 
sell, 

Hahpkr's  Hai.f-Hour  Sf.rtf.s.  New  York:  Harper 
& Brothers.  1880.  For  sale  in  San  Francisco  by 
P.iyot,  Uphan*  & (.‘o. 

No.  141. — The  Naiionai  Banks.  By  H.  W.  Richard- 
son. 

New  Colorado  and  the  Santa  Fk  Trail.  By  A. 
A.  Hayes,  Jr.  New  York : Harper  & Brothers. 
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A BOSTON  SY.MI’OSIUNf. 

At  an  entertainment,  lately  given  In  this  city,  there 
w.os  introduced  an  imaginary  dinner,  given  in  Boston 
upon  the  occasion  of  the  two  hundred  and  fiftieth  an- 
niversary ol  Its  sculcment,  at  which  many  noted  au- 
thors were  present  by  proxy,  others  being  represented 
by  supposititious  letters.  Mr.  W.  D.  H-w-lls  presided, 
and,  after  brief  opening  remarks,  introduced  Dr.  O.  W. 
H-lm-s,  who  talked  delightfully  of  his  early  recollec- 
tions of  Boston,  and  concluded  with  the  following  {>oem : 

BUNKER  HILL  MONUMENT  AND  THE  ORELISK.  — A DIA- 
LU(;t'K. 

The  Monument. 

Respected  monolith,  pilgrim  to  our  shore, 

How  could  you  enler  at  the  Castle  G.irden  door 
When  Boston's  se.tward  g.ites  were  open  wide. 

Inviting  you  to  enter  and  abide? 

Here  Is  the  home  of  Light  and  Knowledge, 

■■  riie  Gener.1l  Hospital,"  and  Harvard  College. 

Every  citizen's  a philosopher,  or  poet. 

And  yet  so  modest  that  he  scarcely  seems  to  know  it. 

Here  they  lunch  on  protophism,  dine  on  trilobiies. 

The  very  lioys  leave  marbles,  lops,  and  kites, 

On  lofty  themes  to  hold  discourse,  and  high  debate — 
The  Nebular  flypothesis,  Free  Will,  and  Fate. 

How  different  in  the  Knickerbocker  city,  given  up  to 
Mammon. 

Where  S|M.‘culation 's  ever>'thing,  and  gammon  1 

What,  in  such  a place,  is  the  sculptured  story 
Chiseled  on  your  sides  in  days  of  Egypt's  glory? 

They  will  %'oic  the  '*  marks*’  and  “scratches,**  past  all 
divination, 

Then — send  to  lioston  for  an  explanation. 

Therefore,  pull  up  slakes  at  Central  Park, 

And  come  this  way,  first-cousin  of  the  arku 


Tn  Boston  Common,  on  a grassy  mound. 

Near  “ 'I  he  l.x>ng  Path,*'  with  elm  trees  all  around. 
There  may  you  stand  and  (x>int  the  sky 
Through  coming  ages  to  the  passer-by. 

Professors  grave,  with  spectacles  on  nose. 

And  doctors  wise  will  stand  a!)out  in  rows, 

Young  ladies  " eye-glassed,"  erudite,  and  literary, 
Careless  of  fashion,  but  profound,  and  philosophic,  very. 

Will  gather  round  in  groups,  in  learned  theories  pro- 
lific. 

To  discuss,  in  Sanscrit  tongue,  each  hieroglyphic. 

But  I,  the  granite  shaft  w’hich  rests  on  Bunker  Hill, 
Four  times  your  stature,  and  far  grander  still, 

I.  who  have  given  you  this  cordial  invitation. 

Must  also  urge  you  to  be  mindful  of  your  sution; 

I,  who  came  from  Quincy  granite  stock. 

Of  course  could  never  recognize  Egyptian  rock. 

So.  il  you  come  this  way,  you'll  promise,  “will  yer,’* 
Never  to  presume  to  be  familiar? 

P'or,  passing  by  my  vastly  higher  station, 

'llicrc  is  a matter  which  afl'ccis  your  reputation  : 

.At  home  they  call  you  Cleopatra’s  needle,  I believe. 
After  a woman  whose  character,  I grieve 
To  s.iy.  w.as  never  good ; and  thus  you're  blasted  hither, 
BCC.1USC  your  name's  connected  with  her. 

I'd  have  you  know  that  Beacon  Hill  society 
Is  conducted  on  the  strictest  of  propriety. 

The  Obelisk. 

I.  the  brother  of  the  pyramids — 

1,  who  was  old  when  Homer  sang, 

And  past  iny  prime  when  Persian  host 
Ravaged  the  fair  land  of  Egypt — 

1,  that  stood  watch  and  guard  beside 
The  temple-door  for  two  thousand  year*— 

1,  who  liave  seen  nations  rise  and  fall. 
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Religions  born  and  grow,  flourish  and  decay, 

Whal  to  me  is  lime,  or  space,  or  place? 

In  this  fair  garden  of  the  West 
1 stand,  and  shall  stand,  when 
Other  Goths  and  Vandals  come  from  afar. 

To  sweep  away  a race  enfeebled  by  luxury  and  vice. 
And  you,  my  stony  friend,  have  stood 
Against  the  northern  blast  these  fifty  years— 

A moment  in  my  existence. 

For  every  year  of  yotir  brief  time, 

Take  half  a century  from  mine. 

And  I should  ante-date  the  Cursars  then. 

Your  lofty  column,  stone  added  to  stone, 

Aspires  to  the  stars,  bo  Rdid  s tower. 

Another  “hollow  mockery,”  arose  on  yesterday; 

And  to-day  none  but  I,  and  the  Sphinx, 

Who  will  not  speak,  could  tell  the  spot. 

And  now*.  In  closing,  let  me  catch  your  rhyme, 

To  tell  you  that  you  re  hardly  for  all  time. 

Although  you  rise  so  grim  and  stolid. 

You're  a hollow  shell,  while  1,  like  Dixie  land,  am  iolid. 


The  following  letter  was  then  read : 

C-NC-RD.  September  lo. 

Dear  Mr.  H-w-lls  : — I think  it  was  A£.schylus,  who 
said  that  a man’s  home  is  bis  castle.  I am  so  forli^ed 
in  mine,  that  not  Boston,  nor  the  farthest  Ind,  shall 
draw  me  from  it. 

What's  liosion  to  me,  or  I to  Boston,  that  I should 
dine  for  her? 

From  a sufficient  hight,  all  towns  appear  alike.  Bos- 
ton is  great ; but  there  was  another  Atliens. 

Glory  not  in  that  wherein  you  differ. 

Individuality  is  no  ground  for  pride. 

Towns  are  one.  as  man  is  one.  and  a pint  cup  may 
have  no  more  moral  char.iclcr  than  a lK)ncd  herring. 

I honor  Boston  too  much  to  flatter  her. 

Fools  like  fl.uiery,  and  Boston  is  no  man’s  fool. 

Rude  tnith  is  a better,  if  less  palat.able  gift,  than  flat- 
tery. and  Boston  is  on  the  earth,  after  all. 

She  has  been  a reformer,  but  many  a reformer  per- 
ishes in  his  remov.il  of  rubbish,  and  that  makes  the 
offensiveness  of  the  class.  lail  her  be  indifferent  lo 
sneers,  and  indignant  at  flattery,  and  she  shall  attain 
the  highest. 

1 wrote  a little  poem  a numl>er  of  years  ago,  that 
many  people  have.  I am  told,  been  unable  lo  compre- 
hend. They  have  thus  (unconsciously,  no  doubt),  great- 
ly honored  me:  but.  as  a concession  lo  feebler  ijowcrs, 
and  ns  a tribute  to  Boston.  ! have  slightly  reformed  it. 
and  trust  th.al,  as  amended,  it  may  prove  more  in- 
telligible. Very  truly,  R.  W.  Em-ks-n. 

BOSTON. 

The  town  of  life,  the  town  of  life, 

I see  thee  pass 
In  various  guise— 

Wise  and  foolish 
Solemn  and  gay, 

Strong  and  weakish. 

Lofty  and  mean — 

lYolecting  right  and  hating  wrong;  ! 

Temperate  of  all  but  tongue, 

And  the  inventor  of  the  game, 

‘‘Overboard  with  tea,’*  we  name; 

Some  1 sec,  some  I have  gtiessed. 

They  laughed  from  east  to  west; 

Little  Boston  least  of  all 

Among  the  legs  of  her  guardians  tall, 

W'alk^  al>out  with  a pu/-zled  look. 

She  by  the  ear  dear  Nature  took; 

Direst  Nature,  strong  and  kind. 

Whispered,  "Darling,  nevermind! 

To-morrow  they  will  wear  another  face, 

The  founder  thou! — these  are  thy  race.’*  • 

Mr.  H.  W.  L-ngf-Il-w  then  read  this  historical  ac- 
count of  the  naming  of  the  city : 


BOSTON. 

Should  you  ask  me  why  this  meeting— 

Why  this  celebration,  banquet? 

Why  the«e  essays,  speeches,  letters? 

Why  these  frequent  iterations, 

“Culture,”  “Boston,”  “I'diicaiton?'* 

I should  answer,  1 should  tell  you: 

In  the  land  of  Massachusetts — 

Massachusetts,  or  the  "Red  Hills” — 

Is  a famous,  favored  city. 

All  whose  sons  arc  of  the  wisest, 

All  whose  daughters  of  the  fairest. 

All  whose  people  are  so  cultured, 

Educaieil,  and  fastidious 

Th.it  they  cannot  help  but  show  it 

When  they  meet  with  other  people. 

I should  answer,  I should  tell  you: 

We  have  met  on  this  occasion 
By  our  words  and  deeds  to  fitly 
Celebrate  the  anniversary 
Of  the  founding  of  that  city. 

Of  the  settlement  of  Boston. 

Ye  who  love  old  Massachusetts — 

Love  her  notions  and  her  people, 

Love  her  fn.*cdom  of  opinion, 

Scientific  and  religious. 

Covering  all  denominations. 

From  the  strictest  orthodoxy 
To  the  wildest  of  free-thinkers; 

Holding  orthodox  conclusion. 

That  the  fall  of  tempted  Adam 
Through  succeeding  generations 
Curseth  ail  mankind  in  common, 

From  the  old  and  hardened  sinner 
To  the  infant  in  the  cradle. 

To  the  doom  of  condemnation, 

Burning,  horrible,  and  endless; 

Holding,  also,  skepticism 
Ami  the  Nihilist's  negation. 

Doubting,  scofting,  unl>elieving. 

Save  in  bald  annihilation — 

Listen  to  our  feeble  tribute 
To  the  pride  of  Mass.achusett5, 

Boston,  pride  of  Massachusetts. 

Ye  who  love  the  dear  old  Bay  Slate- 
Love  the  logic  of  her  wise  men, 

That,  from  premise  once  adopted. 

Reasons  straightway  lo  conclusion. 

Never  heeding  consequences: 

Love  the  meekness  of  the  fathers 
That  so  mildly  taught  the  Quakers, 

That  so  gently  drove  out  witches. 

And  so  kindly  dealt  with  Ikiptists — 

Listen  to  our  praise  of  Boston, 

Boston,  pride  of  Massachusetts. 

Ye  who  love  this  famous  city — 

Who  believe,  without  a question, 

All  ideas  worth  the  knowing 
Germinate  in  Boston  Common, 

Beacon  Street,  and  Harvard  College ; 

That  their  origin  and  being 
Are  within  the  city's  limits 
Or  immediate  surroundings; 

That  as  to  a wheel  the  hub  is, 

So  unto  the  world  is  Boston : 

Who  believe  that  this  the  bub  is 
Of  the  wheel  of  thought  and  culture; 

That  the  spokes  of  thought  run  outward 
From  this  hub  to  the  circumference, 

Making  all  revolve  around  it. 

Guiding  all  things  from  that  center. 

Holding  still  at  proper  distance  , 

Outside  felhx’S  that  surround  It — 

Listen  to  this  song  of  Boston, 

Boston,  pndc  of  Massachusetts. 

Would  you  learn  the  early  story, 

How’  they  named  this  fairest  city? 

Wfiat  the  name  of  Boston  mcanelh, 

Which  liath  now  become  so  famous? 
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I.islcn.  iImh,  to  the  tr.uliJion, 
for  the  Jii-tory  ot  lhi<;  <iiy 
Older  is  ti».^n  all  her  w^e  men. 

And  ni.iy  look  into  ihc  ihm  p:tst 
Full  l\su  imndrcd  iiiiy  summers. 

Wry  wUe  and  very  skillful 
Were  the  fovmders  of  tins  ctlv. 

And.  with  cie.ir.  prophouc  vi.ion, 

'I'hey  loresiiw  tli  ii  m me  luiu:e, 

As  they  looKed  .ndo»n  the 

’I  h U the  city  «hieh  tliey  loundcJ 

Was  ]>re<Je"UtJcd  to  1m* 

Than  all  otiiers  lound  ai.oul  it — 

Greater  l.ir  ih.m  « h.»ra*Mow  n,  < heisca— 

And  Jr»>jn  f.ir-oU’  l.vnn  to  (.hhney 
Sliould  he  ru  cr  ot  the  >.c.i-eo.ist ; 

So  they  had  a celttir.iuon. 

First  a lontf  and  t,.and  procession, 
NundH:rini»  more  than  foriy  persons? 

Then  llicy  gathered  round  the  table. 

Ate  their  Inked  Leans  and  their  brown-hread, 
Havl  the  first  ^reii  annuai  dinner. 

Which  lliencelorth  became  the  custom 
From  tint  day  unto  the  pnnent. 

When  the  brown-bread  and  the  baked  Le.\ns 
W'ere  removed  Iroiii  oft’  the  tatik*. 

Long  they  sal  in  solemn  conclave, 

Much  as  wc  are  now  assembled, 

And  discua^ed  the  mighty  qiicsiioii 
Of  the  city  they  had  lounded  i 
Whit  shou'«i  the  most  titling  name  be? 

Some  iiiMsied.  as  the  ruler 
Of  the  country  round  about  it. 

'I'hal  Its  name  express  Mr  m-tticr. 

Others  said  this  wondrous  city 
Shall  rule  chiefly  through  its  culture, 

By  the  force  of  its  example. 

By  the  setting  of  the  fashion 
In  religion,  science,  morals, 

Doctrines,  politics,  and  manners. 

And  the  name  should  lie  expressive 
Of  the  style,  the  mode,  the  fash  on. 

Then  at  last  one  of  the  wise  men 
Said  unto  the  striving  factions: 

**Let  the  name,  then,  be  expressive 
Of  the  thought  ye  each  contend  for. 

Does  not  'boss’  express  the  master? 

Is  not  ' !0h‘  the  ruling  fashum? 

Let  us  name  the  city  Hos-lon/* 

And  the  wise  men  all  consented. 

This  the  origin  of  Boston. 

Boston,  pride  of  Massachusetts. 


I — q— n M-11  -r  read  this  poem  : 

WKi.roME,  sierra! 

I leap  to  my  saddle  ; the  world  Is  grown  weary. 

'I  he  du>t  of  your  cities  lies  thick  in  the  w.iy  ; 

I wave  you  farewell,  my  hcMrt  it  is  cheery— 

The  splonilid.  lar  peaks.  th«  y beckon  and  sway. 

But  dearer  than  all  is  the  voice  of  the  prairie. 

The  swift  anihusotulc,  the  brown  wolf.nl  bay. 

Oh.  build  with  the  cigic,  far  up  in  his  cyrir, 

W'^hcrc  sentinel  pines  are  suicly  and  gr.iy  ; 

Oh,  follow  the  hunt  on  the  boundle  ss  savanna  ? 

lie  .strong  as  a god  ; go,  p uck  of  the  frud 
Of  tropical  suns,  1 ;■  palm  and  banana  : 

Know  warm  life's  rednc'S— drink  deep  and  he  mute, 
.And  wor>hip  iree  .N’.iiure.  Yei.  lie  on  the  sand 
By  ultimate  seas  of  the  snn-dfiwn  \\  c>t, 

And  plow  not,  nor  reaji  not.  nor  trouble  ihe  land 

W'llh  bruises  ami  budding  ; dre  mi  dreams,  be  at  rest 
From  temjjest  and  fret,  from  sjioi'ing  nn<l  s<.orn  ? 

And  find  ye  the  kingdoms  of  kings  new  born 
In  uniravclcd  lands. 

i»  ! I shall  <Io  this: 

I shall  turn  me  from  men  ; slnll  pierve,  us  of  old. 

My  snow-ckad  Mcrra.  niv  liiimii*ss  w-.id  ; 

Shall  climb  the  tierce  peaks  •>(  my  rU>bed  Andes, 

And  shn[)e  the  loud  songs  o!  ii.y  buccaneer  ae.is  ? 


Shall  st'*er  down  the  billow,  w hen  swift  sunMgljl  glances 
On  dark  tn>p.c  is  es.  decji-hid  in  blue  sea. 

You  green-girdled  i>l.inds,  ymir  inisrer  mbanres. 

And  mut  ks  at  bis  c.ire%  bree  ! utterly  fr*rr  ! 

Tliei'c  br.ive  brr»wn  iii.iidcns,  in  <.l.irk  nigliKot  h.dr. 
Stand  t.dl  l>y  tue  pa  ins,  and  st  iiely.  and  t.ur. 

CJur  bro.ni-bre.i:.ted  men  by  ibeir  .•\rgt>'>hin  w.iit. 

Their  li.irve-ler-hands  grip  fa>t  to  ihf  oar; 

W'e  turn  trom  dead  empire^,  wc  carry  the  ireighl 
Of  kingdoms  to  be  on  ^t«me  vin;in.il  shore. 

Lo  ! fervid,  ami  grand,  and  t.ir  as  a star, 

’I  iie  pasMonaie  po.iks  ol  that  idaiul  ate 
White  am!  chill,  uhiic  ihc  cold  tmum  r des 
’I  hrong’i  cloud-land  iiu.ts  in  l!ow  !•  g lices  ? 

C’hiil  anil  while  tlmy  josile  the  siais. 

And  look  into  heaven,  an<l  cany  the  scars 
Of  red  bghining-boit'v. — Now,  that  i->  the  kind 
I'o  covet  and  I ike.  know  w.ir  and  know  love. 

And  cveryibing  e'-e  that  tie>  rij<e  sn  the  sun. 

But  what  is  it  all  when  aU  it  is  done. 

Save  a weaving  of  shadows  ilut  other*  h,U'C  wove? 


Mr.  J.  G.  \Vh  It  r‘s  contribution  was  as  follows: 

A Y.  o'h  mo.,  i88o. 

Dear  rBiENl); — 1 th.vnk  thi  c l«»r  asking  me  to  beat 
the  dinner,  U]xm  the  350th  anniv<Tsarv  of  Bo-ton'.s  set- 
llcmcni;  but  thou  must  p.ardun  me  tint  tlic  quiet  of  my 
home  is  more  to  mv  liking.  I would  not  have  th»e 
think  that  I do  not  love  Boston,  and  am  not  proud  of 
her;  and  to  show'  my  respect  for  her,  historically,  and 
for  those  who  so  well  represent  hir  now,  t send  with 
this  a few  verses.  I am  thy  friend, 

J.  G.  Wh-tt-k. 

BOSTON. 

1620. 

Behold  a sterile,  cheerh'ss  shore, 

On  Massachusetts  liiy — 

Three  peaks  to  heav  n piondly  soar, 

And  wail  the  coming  day. 

At  la^^l  they  come — the  favored  fewr 
Who  |»lanl  an  empire  va.sU 
“They  Imihied  better  than  they  knew," 

When  here  their  lot  llicy  cisU 

In  lime,  ra  hamlet  greets  our  sight— 

And  then  a growing  town. 

With  beacon  lifted  on  the  higlit 

Which  now  proud  struclurt*s  crown. 

'7?6. 

When  Folly  ruled  the  mother  land 
Here  Liberty  was  born. 

W'here  K.ineuil  ii.all.  its  crarlle  grand, 
i>.tlutes  the  coming  morn. 

No  Ivant’s  power  the  chains  could  w’eld 
To  b.nd  ihov-e  Imioes  liod. 

No  awe  of  mghty  hosts  wiilihcld 
'I'he  tide  that  onward  roiled, 

Till ’scallercd  colonies  unite. 

And  lorm  a nation  strong, 

Whi<  h.  seeking  Irtviloin  in  their  might, 
Uupc.ied  the  power  of  wiong. 

1844 

Again,  brave  Boston  lifts  her  voice, 

.And  stwal  s in  thunder  tone; 

The  sJ.tve  whom  freedom  shal  retolcc 
No  more  with  ch.uns  sfi.ill  groan. 

Once  more  is  heard  in  F.mrnil  II.iIl 
A pnmd  ami  lolty  strain — 

Proclaiming  liUTty  lo  all, 

From  Florida  lo  M ime. 
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The  fire,  then  lit.  ne'er  to  glow, 

'I  ill  siftv  ry'-sT  posver  was  «lei«l. 

Anfl  shiniefu!  wrortg,  and  hlig’r.ing  woe. 

No  more  ihcir  venom  shed. 

1880. 

And  now.  old  Boston,  proudly  turns 
To  view  the  vanished  years; 

Upon  her  alurs  incense  burns, 

For  bright  their  course  apix-ars. 

She  ne'er  has  sought  the  approving  word 
■'From  M miinun's  cro\sii«*d  mart,'* 

But  spirit  calN  she  hath  prrirrrcd. 

And  fuuad  the  belter  part. 

Ne'er  may  sh>»  fall  fmm  th  il  proud  hight', 

Her  sons  have  nobly  «on, 

But,  true  to  frcsl  uu.  truth,  and  tight, 
Compicie  llie  work  beguti. 

Mrs.  A.  D.  T.  Wli  tn  y ofilcicd  as  tier  tribute  the 
following ; 

FANEUIL  hall’s  LAsf  NIGHT  ASIIOUK. 

[A  Novel  in  250  Chapters.  Ttedicated  to  Boston.] 
Chof'tfr  /. 

You  see  F.aneuil  was  such  a serene,  fidgety  boy,  a Ja- 
nus-headed boy,  looking  all  ways  al  once,  and  neuT 
twice  in  the  same  direcUoii. 

His  father,  old  Hall,  was  a near  nefghl>orto  old  South 
Church,  and  Hall  s lolks  hid  arti^ed  that  very  night, 
ami  we  were  all  sitting  out  on  the  le.in  io  porch,  li.iiig- 
ing  over  the  gooselrerry  pat -h,  ami  wa;-..h:ng  tin*  th  ar 
gooseU'tnes  as  they  waved  up  and  down  in  tiic*  moon- 
light,  and  smiled  up  into  our  ting  l.ices. 

h w.is  all  ihi-re ; the  goo-.cberri>->.  me  tieavcnly  h ir- 
monies  of  the  squ  ish-vui':-..  running  up  ih**ir  O'  v.-'/oj 
into  a diminished  seventh  of  cr.inlKury  ji-  .y  and  ipiim-e 
marmalade.  .And  when  h'.tneml  .st’d  uown  from  the 
lean-to  shed  and  disappi' iu'«l  aiming  liie  go'icehei  ries, 
how  little  we  thought  th  ii  his  g irvlen-sass  would  bclore 
morning  be  waiting  lor  liim  on  tlio  oilier  side  I 

Wlien  he  came  back  h**  said  : 

*‘\S'hy  heavenly  harmonies?” 

*•  Faneuil,”  said  1.  **a  p.ir.ibic  is  something  tli.at  acts 
as  if  it  wanted  to  fit  somovvhere.'* 

Why  did  nolTofly  tell  us.  as  we  sal  on  the  lean-to  shed, 
that  Faneuil  was  so  soon  to  be  translated  inio  another 
lj|>e? 

Hut  we  ate  and  drank,  and  not  only  that,  the  moon 
went  down,  and  the  pcirly  lieryl-green  f.icc  of  l aneuil 
bcg.an  to  be  illumineci  widi  a th.it  never  was  on  .sc.i 
or  land.  '‘P.tiience  Strong's  Outings”  were  exceeded 
by  Faneuil  Hall  s Innings  (of  gooseoerric.s).  am!  lieiore 
morning  he  could  bo  heard  aw.iy  up  to  J-.ulh  Garinoy  ’s 
s.iw-nidl,  where  the  keal  Folks  had  jUst  w.ished  their 
dishes,  and  sal  down  to  ihcir  Kensington  work. 

••  Well,"  said  Emery  Jane,  the  next  morning  when  she 
heard  of  Faneud's  death.  *•  hie  s made  up  of  car|X't-rags, 
anyhow,  and  tlie  piecin'  and  the  weavin' ‘s  kft  to  our- 
selves. 'I'hc  type  is  where  the  irouiile  conies  in.  and 
everybody  must  look  out  and  grab  all  the  bright  pieti'S 
he  cm.  In  the  kingdom  come,  cvervbudy'll  gel  credit 
for  his  own  rags.” 

If  Faneuil  Hall  h.ad  not  evaporated,  where  might  his 
everlastingly  infinite  hlileness  h.ive  been  now?  i liat  is 
the  slr.iiigeal  part  of  it,  that  his  spirit  has  sprcailoui 
into  the  infinite  circumference  of  the  big  unknowable 
whal-do-you-CTll-il,  and  is  enjoying  the  true  inwardness 
that  only  hot  biscuit  and  green  geoseberrtes  could  give 
him  here  below. 

After  the  funeral,  we  .sent  for  South  Church’s  folks  to 
come  over.  Old  .South  took  the  big  rocking-chair  that 
stands  in  the  Fasl-woi  window,  and  said  that  he  thought 
that  in  the  great  irrepressible  hereaitcr  there  would  be 
rocking-chairs  fur  all  liands. 

"Yes,”  said  the  minister,  **the  true  meaning  of  a 
rocking-chair  is  known  only  to  the  faithful  few,  who 
have  had  the  light  of  cxiiericncc  to  guide  them.” 


F\itirnre  .‘^irong  answ'crrd  Ih.at  she  thought  that  on 
Ihe  oile  r sitle  ilie  c wou'd  be  no  sh.irp  corners  of  East- 
lake  lunduire  ami  bnc-a-brac  pianos,  "for.'*  said  she, 
•'we  shall  ilien  In*  ab>iracl  impossible  nonentities,  cx- 
pre"-.i..'e  onlv  by  ihe  moonshine  which  shinelh  more 
and  more  unto  Ine  periect  d ly. 

End  of  Chapter  /. 


Mr.  J.  R.  I.-w  11,  being  unable  to  attend,  sent  a Big- 
low paper  : 

TO  BOSTON. 

An’  so  yu’rc  goin’  to  celebrate  the  day 
\S  hen  liiem  old  IMgi  tins  hi  on  Holton  Bav  I 
W.il.  wIi.h's  the  «sr?  ’I  hi*y  <iidn'l  kiuiw,  1 guess, 

*1  h.d  .anyiH)dy  d ihuik  th'‘v  d ought  to  bless 
'1  h'-m  lorT,  or  make  a big  to-do  an  show 
\\  hen  ilH*y'd  Ivn  deid  two  hundred  years  or  so. 

But  1 Tn  ihinkin'  in  these  tlegeiTrii  d.iy.s 
^ u le  a !e  > huntm'  sutmhin  up  to  )>r.use ; 

An'  I believe  it  s nothin'  lull  tlie  fun 

Vt>n  .siwci  to  li  ive— til  It's  wliy  the  thing  is  done. 

Yu  re  niazin  fond  of  ailers  lampsin'  round. 

M.ikin'  speeches,  and  sech  like  noisy  sound. 

When  I 's  .a  boy  they  didnT  use  to  ihmk 
T hey  could  afib-d  10  spare  the  time  to  wink. 

W’c  us.-d  to  work  the  year  iirmmd.  'ccpl  tr.iinin* 

Aniljuly  Fouiifi.  unlos  we  d gil  the  grain  in 
When  It  Mined,  or  looked  kiiider's  though  it  might, 

^ Inch  it  geii'rally  did,  jest  out  of  spite. 

But  now  you  copy  furrm'  way.s  and  f.ishions 
An'  I don't  see  how  you  am  yer  rations. 

I don't  t)  heve  yure  s honest  as  yuro  fathers 
Or  you  couldn't  never  s|>encl  such  slathers 
C>’  money.  Hut  ‘tain  t no  affair  o'  mine — 

I don’t  buy  your  viu  Is  <>x  your  furrin  wine. 

But  1 jest  tell  you.  'lain'l  no  kinder  use. 

An'  I’ve  sot  my  lace  firm  'g.nnsi  such  abuse. 

'F  you  want  to  gii  together  now  .and  spout, 

I don  i .sec  why  it  can  t be  done  without 
S|)cndin'  so  miieii  money  that  you  might  use 
in  doin'  sunilhm'  uwful.  1 icfu>e 
'I'o  go  to  your  il.irned  old  spendthrift  dinner, 

Ivut  send  y«>u  thi>  i'  kinder  sorter  winner 
Out  the  gMiii  from  'nujngsl  the  pile  of  chaff, 

If  there  s aiiv  there,  wiiicli  I guess 's  morc'n  half 
Douiitlul.  1 don't  sw  no  so]<d  reason 
Why  you  cckT*raie.  If  this  is  treason, 

Mak  : the  mo>i  on  t.  for  1 don  i care  a snap 

If  you  gel  m.vd  : an'  if  one  thumpin'  rap 

Could  knock  the  conceit  ( ih.il.  certain,  you  have  got) 

Clean  out.  you'd  then  l>e  ipiiie  a lol  ble  Jot. 

You  m.iy  think  this  ain't  so  very  civil 
Bui’.s  iMMter'n  all  your  ei.irn.il  drivel 
’B-uji  B**ston's  lx*:n'  so  'm.iAm'  sin.irl  a town. 

Why.  there's  hull  lots  o'  pl.icos  lakes  you  down — 

More  houses,  more  folks,  more  everything  but  brass. 

Out  West  I don’t  Ij'licve  you'd  haidly  pass 
For  much  of  anythin’  but  a village. 

'1  hey’vc  got  parks  ih  U they  rcvarve  from  tillage 
Bigger  than  all  the  towns  you've  lately  jined 
Thmkin'  you  couhl  .all  creation  blind. 

Ami  make  ’em  think  you'd  grown  so  awful  fast 
^'ence  Undo  Sinnicl  look  his  census  la.sL 
I guess  IT!  iH'itersiop.  I'm  gitlia'  riled. 

But  there's  lots  o'  poi*i'.‘tl  l eal  you  very  mild. 

An'  say  you  beat  all  lu'ller  anythin'  out; 

Hut  ’i.iiiri  best  to  allers  h.avc  such  praise  ’thout 
You’re  |x*rfcct,  which  is  very  skerse  below. 

An'  'fore  you  git  it  you've  a piece  to  go. 

Hosba  Biclow. 

P.  S.— 

1 g'less.  come  to  cool.  I've  been  kinder  rough. 

But  ihi'ti,  you  know,  kind  hearts  is  often  gruff. 

You  sec  I'm  gittin'  sorter  old  and  cross, 

And  I lorgii  I h.tin'l  no  right  to  boss. 

I'd  really  like  to  see  you  all.  1 swow ! 

And  if  I didn't  have  a job  that  now 
Keeps  me  over  to  one  of  the  neighl>ors, 

1 would  come  right  down^I  would,  by  jabers  I 

Dioiii.r..  byCiOOgle 
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Mr.  Br-t  H-rtc  sent  from  across  the  Atlantic  the  fol- 
lowing : 

WESTON. 

On  the  south  fork  of  Yuba,  in  May.  fifty-two, 

An  old  cabin  stood  up  on  the  hill. 

Where  the  road  to  Cirass  V.illey  l.av  clear  to  the  view, 
And  a ditch  that  ran  down  to  Buck's  Mil). 

It  was  owned  by  a party  that  lately  had  come 
To  discover  what  fate  held  in  store. 

Who  was  working  for  FJngham,  and  prospecting  some, 
Which  the  clothes  were  well  cut  that  he  wore. 

He  had  spent  all  his  fortune  to  buy  this  old  hut, 

Kor  he  never  could  lx»ar  a hotel. 

He  refused  to  drmk  wlii>ky  or  pl.ty  poker,  but 
He  was  jolly  and  used  the  l>oys  well. 

In  the  long  winter  evenings  he  started  a club, 

To  discuss  the  affurs  of  the  day. 

He  was  up  in  the  cl.a»sics— a scljoUrly  cub— 

And  the  best  of  the  talkers  could  lay. 

He  could  sing  like  a blue-jay,  and  played  on  the  flute. 
And  he  opened  a scliool,  which  w.is  free. 

Where  he  taught  all  the  musical  fellows  to  toot, 

Or  to  join  in  an  anthem  or  glee. 

So  he  soon  "held  the  age'*  over  any  young  man 
Who  hid  ever  been  known  on  the  bar  ; 

And  the  boys  pul  him  through,  when  for  sheriff  he  ran, 
And  his  stock  now  was  much  above  par. 

In  the  spring  he  was  lucky,  and  struck  a rich  lead. 

And  he  let  all  his  friends  have  a share. 

It  was  called  the  New  Bo.ston,  for  that  was  his  breed. 
And  the  rock  that  he  showed  them  was  rare. 

When  he  called  on  his  partners  to  put  up  a mill, 

'I  hey  were  anxious  to  furnish  the  mtKins  ; 

And  the  needful  was  turned  into  his  little  tiU 
Just  as  freely  as  though  it  was  beans. 

Then  he  went  to  the  B\y  with  his  snug  little  pile— 
There  was  seventeen  thousand  and  more — 

To  arrange  for  a mill  of  the  most  .approved  style, 

And  to  purchase  a Sturlevant  blower. 

But  they  waited  for  Biston  a year  and  a day. 

And  he  lutver  was  heard  of  again. 

For  tl»e  le.id  he  had  opened  was  silled  with  pay, 

And  he'd  played  'em  with  culture  and  brain. 

Moral : 

Now  this  incident  shows — I'd  like  to  explain — 

This  yerc  culture  is  not  all  you  need  : 

And  that  smart  men.  who  confidence  easily  gain, 

You  must  watek,  or  they  11  prey.  'I'hai  s their  creed. 

M rk  Tw — n.  selected  for  the  historian  of  the  occa- 
sion, produced  the  following  : 

1 presume  I have  been  asked  to  give  my  remarks  a 
historical  turn  because  of  my  well  established  repuiaiion 
for  veracity.  It  proves  the  Master  of  Ceremonies  a dis- 
cerning and  ap(>reciativc  party,  for  history  i.s  wheat  1 am 
p;irncu)arlv  strong  on.  My  mind,  what  there  is  of  it, 
i.s  judicial  and  calm.  If  1 h.ive  a fault— which  1 don't 
acknowledge — it  is  that  I .am  loo  con'-cientious,  too  sin- 
gle-minded in  my  devotion  to  truth.  1 am  simply  inca- 
p.ible  of  cmbe!)i>hmcnl.  and  in  this  brief  hi5toric.il 
sketch  I shall  unfold  a tale  as  plain  and  unvarnished  a.s 
a New  l-2ngl.ind  bean-pole — but  not  so  long,  lii  the 
year  1620.  the  gootl  ship  Mayft^*\ver  r.an  aground  on 
Plymouth  R<K'k.  She  had  a mt*a:ell.ineous  c.irgo,  l.irgc- 
ly  com(>osed  of  Bibles  and  old  arm-chairs.  Ilcrcom* 


I mancler.  Governor  Carver,  was  an  exemplary  citizen, 
but  was  addicted  to  the  habit  ofYepairing  to  the  depths 
of  the  forest  primeval  and  shooting  at  gku.s  balls.  Soon 
after  the  selilemeni  of  the  Mayfioioer  on  the  aforesaid 
rock,  three  brothers  of  an  enterprising  spirit  pushed  on 
to  a small  peninsula  on  Massachusetts  B.iy.  and  con- 
cluded there  to  squat.  They  squatted.  There  were 
three  slight  hummocks  on  it,  and  w'lth  the  same  ten- 
dency to  magnify  the  importtnce  of  everything  Ixlong- 
ing  to  or  connected  with  them  that  still  marks  their  de- 
sccmlanls  they  a\l[cd  them  mountains;  and  the  eldest 
brother,  who  was  slightly  classical  and  also  a Dutch- 
man. wished  to  call  the  seitiemcnt  Treniont,  hut  the 
youngest  brother  had  a prt>phetic  soul  inherited  from 
Ins  unclej,  and  a line  appreciation  of  that  force  in  the 
use  of  language  that  people  who  can't  use  it  now  call 
*■  slang,”  and  he  stood  out  for  calling  it  the  Boss  Town. 
and  finally  brit>cd  the  other  brother,  who  was  referee, 
with  a hymn-book,  and  carried  the  day.  There  are 
oiiuT  legends,  but  this  is  the  frozen  truth.  It  was  so 
known  lor  a hundred  years,  until  at  a town  meeting, 
held  early  in  the  eighteenth  century,  it  w.\s  proposed  10 
cut  out  two  letters  (or  the  s-ike  of  euphony,  and  call  it 
Boston.  'I'liir  argument  w.as  not  favorably  received,  but 
when  some  mathematical  chap  demonstrated  that  the 
cost  of  writing  those  two  letters,  in  ink  and  goose-quills, 
W'ould  be  two  shillings  and  fuur|j<'nce  to  each  head  of  a 
family — provided  he  lived  a thousand  years— there  was 
not  a di’J’^ling  voice.  It  was  the  first  solid  vote  in  his- 
tory. The  same  principle  defe.alcd  a proposition  to  sur- 
vey the  town,  and  establish  straight  streets  therein.  The 
expense,  two  (bounds  three  anti  nmoi>ence.  was  deemed 
a wicked  extntvagance.  as  long  as  the  cows  had  already 
laid  out  the  paths  " for  nothin’.”  But  what  possessed 
those  cows,  infirm  of  purpose,  to  meander  around  that 
peninsula  in  such  a ridiculous  manner,  is  loo  many  for 
the  present  hKtori.^n.  The  princip.al  recreation  in  those 
days  was  the  gathering  of  the  fathers  in  the  evening  to 
waich  the  mothers  milk  the  erratic  cows,  the  spot  most 
frequented  Ixing  subsequently  called  Milk  Street.  'I'his 
was  before  our  esteemed  friend  Miss  Anthony  was  l>orn. 
Her  gentle  voice  had  not  l>een  raised  for  stiftering  wom- 
an, and  it  was  pretty  hard  pajTcrs  for  the  old  girls.  The 
Pilgrim  Fathers  h.id  much  to  bear,  but  the  pilgrim 
mothers  could  give  them  points  and  discount  them  on 
trials;  for,  in  addition  to  all  the  troubles  that  the  fathers 
had,  they  were  called  tqx>n  also  to  endure  those  disa- 
gnxMblc  old  codgers  themselves.  This  is  not  original, 
but  tny  publishers  have  issued  an  injunction  against  my 
saying  anything  origm.il  except  by  sub.scription.  No 
onec,in  doii’ol  the  patriotism  of  our  foref.iihers.  How 
it  must  have  hurl  their  feelings  to  have  chucked  th.u  tea 
overboard — to  see  it  wasted  ! Tliey  h.id  several  nice 
skirmishes  in  Revolutionary  time,  and  fell  back  in  gui>d 
order  when  they  couhin  I make  the  other  fellers.  \ 
monument  was  erected  on  a hill  : but  whether  the  fight 
was  on  that  hill,  or  the  monument  is  on  the  other,  ii.is 
never  been  settled.  1 c.innot  dwell  on  this  fascinating 
theme.  Bt^sion  is  now  noied  for  culture  and  baketl 
beans.  The  view  from  the  State  House,  on  B»Mcon 
Mill,  is  the  fine»-l  in  tlic  known  world.  I have  sur- 
mounted the  Pyramids  ; I have  waved  the  .American  (lag 
from  the  summit  of  the  Himalaya;  1 have  gazed  fmm 
the  Tower  of  Pis.i : I have  sloorl  by  the  tomb  of  .Adam, 
and  wept ; but  never — no.  never — have  my  feelings  luen 
so  stirreii  up — so  churned,  so  to  speak — as  w hen  I cork- 
screwed my  way  up  to  that  giddy  eminence,  and  allowed 
myself  to  drink  in  the  eniraiiung  loveliness  ol  the  liog- 
pond  on  Boston  Common. 


G 1 H m It  n and  H.  H.  offered  bright  and  effer- 
vescing tributes,  which  we  regret  our  inability  to  secure. 

Miss  S s n P».  .Anth  ny  declines  to  furnish  any  re|x:rt 
of  her  rem.irks.  which  were  very  spicy,  and  produced  a 
profound  impression. 

It  is  not  a mailer  of  surprise  that  the  Rev.  E.  E 
H le  has  h.id  no  op|x>riunity  since  the  dinner  to  write 
out  his  interesting  rcsjxmsc,  which  was  marked,  as  usual, 
With  ungmaliiy  and  versatility. 


uiymztfci  uy  CjUO^Ic 
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EXTRAORDINARY  INDUCEMENTS  FOR  THE  NEW 

YEAR. 


With  this  number  The  Caufornian  com- 
pletes its  second  volume,  and,  encour.aged  by  the 
success  which  has  met  their  efforts,  the  pub- 
lishers bed  to  return  their  thanks  to  the  read- 
ing public,  and  to  promise  renewed  efforts  for 
the  future. 

It  has  been  their  aim  to  publish  a monthly 
which  should  be  distinctive,  original,  healthful, 
progressive ; to  make  it  a pleasure  to  the  read- 


ers and  a credit  to  the  Coast.  In  this,  all  cir- 
cumstances considered,  they  claim  to  have  suc- 
ceeded; and,  with  a continuance  of  the  appre- 
ciation already  shown,  they  promise  for  the  fut- 
ure even  a greater  degree  of  improvement  than 
in  the  past.  For  the  coming  year,  desirous  to 
meet  the  public  half  way,  the  publishers  an- 
nounce three  unusually  liberal  offers,  from 
which  subscribers  are  at  liberty  to  choose. 


FIRST  OFFER. 


FOUR  VOLUMES  P'OR  FIVE  DOLLARS. 


We  have  on  hand  a limited  number  of  sets 
of  The  Californian  for  1880. 

From  this  date  till  the  first  of  January  next, 
provided  said  sets  shall  hold  out,  we  offer  to 
supply  for  ONE  DOLLAR  (to  every  new  subscriber 
who  pays  four  dollars  in  advance  before  said 
date  to  The  Californian,  at  its  office  in  S.an 
Francisco,  for  the  year  i88i)  the  entire  twelve 


numbers  for  1880,  in  addition  to  those  of  1S81 
as  they  come  out. 

This  makes  two  years’  subscription  to 
The  Californian  for  Five  Dollars  (regu- 
lar price,  $4  per  year.)  By  accepting  ihis  offer 
you  will  have  The  Californian  from  the 
commencement — four  handsome  volumes  of 
the  latest  and  best  literature. 


SECOND  OFFER. 

SPECIAL  INDUCEMENTS  TO  CLUBS. 


Every  one  who  subscribes  to  The  Califor- 
nian h.as  it  in  his  power  to  induce  several  of 
his  friends  or  neighbors  to  subscribe. 

We  have  decided  to  offer  special  rates  to 
those  who  desire  to  get  up  clubs,  so  that  the 
m,agazine  shall  come  cheaper  to  each  member 
of  the  club. 

Observe  that  the  larger  you  make  your  club 
the  greater  the  reduction  to  each  one. 

CLUB  RATES. 

(i.)  To  a club  of  Two  new  subscribers  for  the 
year  1881,  we  will  send  The  Californian  for 
S7.60,  inste.ad  of  $S.oo,  the  regular  price  (being 
$3.80  each). 

(2.)  To  a club  of  Three  new  subscribers  for 
the  year  1881,  we  will  send  The  Californian 
for  $11.10,  instead  of  $12,  the  regular  price 
(being  $3.70  each). 

(3.)  To  a club  of  Four  new  subscribers  for 


the  year  1881,  we  will  send  The  Californian 
for  $14.40,  inste.ad  of  $16,  the  regular  price 
(being  $3.60  each). 

(4.)  To  a club  of  Five  new  subscribers  for 
the  year  1881  we  will  send  The  Californian 
for  $17.50,  inste.ad  of  $20,  the  regular  price 
(being  $3.50  e.ach). 

(5.)  To  a club  of  Six  new  subscribers  for  the 
year  1881,  we  will  send  The  Californian  for 
$20.40,  instead  of  $24,  the  regular  price  (being 
$3.40  each). 

(6.)  To  a club  of  Seven  new  subscribers  for 
the  year  tS8i,  we  will  send  The  Californian 
for  $23,10,  inste.ad  of  $28,  the  regular  price 
(being  $3.30  e.ach). 

(7.)  To  a club  of  Eight  new  subscribers  for 
the  year  1881,  we  will  send  The  Californian 
for  $25.60,  instead  of  $32,  the  regular  price 
(being  $3.20  e,ach). 

(8.)  To  a club  of  Nine  new  subscribers  for 
the  year  1881,  we  will  send  The  Californian 
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for  $27.90,  instead  of  $36,  the  regular  price 
(being  $3.10  each). 

(9.)  To  a club  of  Ten  new  subscribers  for 
the  year  1881,  we  will  send  Tiif.  Camfornian 
for  $30,  instead  of  $40,  the  regular  price  (being 
$3  each). 


The  money  in  every  instance  must  accom- 
pany the  names. 

We  will  send  the  magazine  as  above  to  one 
address  or  to  several,  as  may  be  desired.  It  is 
not  necessary  that  all  the  club  should  be  in  the 
same  locality. 


THIRD  OFFER. 


LIBER.AL  PREMIUMS  TO  THOSE  WHO  WILL  PROCURE  US  SUBSCRIBERS. 


Many  of  our  readers,  without  leaving  their 
homes  or  incommoding  themselves,  can  pro- 
cure many  new  subscribers,  and  to  such  we 
olfer  the  following  liberal  premiums. 

Observe  that  the  ware  subscribers  you  get  the 
larger  the  premium  far  each  one. 

PREMIU.MS. 

( r.)  To  any  one  who  sends  us  the  names  of 
Two  new  subscribers  for  the  year  1S81,  .accom- 
panied by  $4  each,  we  will  allow  40  cents. 

(2.)  To  any  one  who  sends  us  the  names  of 
Tiirf.F.  new  subscribers  for  the  ye.ar  1881,  .ac- 
companied by  $4  e.ach,  we  will  allow  90  cents. 

(3.)  To  any  one  who  sends  us  the  names  of 
Four  new  subscribers  for  the  ye.ar  1881,  ac- 
companied by  $4  each,  we  will  allow  $1.60. 

(4.)  To  any  one  who  sends  us  the  names  of 
Five  new  subscribers  for  the  year  1881,  ac- 
companied by  $4  each,  we  will  allow  $2.50. 

( 5.)  To  any  one  who  sends  us  the  names  of 
Six  new  subscribers  for  the  ye.ar  1881,  accom- 
panied by  $4  each,  we  will  allow  $3.60. 

(6.)  To  any  one  who  sends  us  the  names  of 


Seven  new  subscribers  for  the  year  18S1,  ac- 
companied by  $4  each,  we  will  allow  $490. 

(7.)  To  any  one  who  sends  us  the  names  of 
Eioht  new  subscribers  for  the  year  1881,  ac- 
companied by  $4  each,  we  will  allow  $6.40. 

(8.)  To  any  one  who  sends  us  the  names  of 
Ni.ne  new  subscribers  for  the  year  18S1,  .ac- 
companied by  $4  each,  we  will  allow  $8. to. 

(9.)  To  any  one  who  sends  us  the  names  of 
Ten  new  subscribers  for  the  year  1881,  accom- 
panied by  $4  e.ach,  we  will  allow  $10. 

To  THE  ONE  WHO  SENDS  US  THE  LARGEST 
LIST  OF  NAMES  OF  NEW  SUBSCRIRERS,  ACCO.M- 
PANTKD  nV  I ME  AMOUNT  OF  THEIR  SUBSCRIP- 
TIONS, BEFORIfTHE  FIRST  D.VY  OK  FEBRUARV 
NEXT,  WE  WILL  PAY  $25,  IN  ADDITION  aO  HIS 
PREMIUMS. 

This  last  offer  is  one  at  which  not  only  grown 
people  can  make  money,  but  we  commend  it 
especially  to  boys  and  girls.  Get  your  p.ireius 
to  subscribe.  Get  your  relatives  to  subscribe. 
Get  your  friends  to  subscribe.  Try  every  one 
you  know.  This  is  a splendid  chance  for  you 
to  make  money  in  your  spare  hours.  Don't 
take  “No”  for  an  answer. 


OUR  ADVERTISING  DEPARTMENT. 

The  Californian  prints  each  month  a limited  number  of  .advertising  p.ages.  It  is  the  only 
first-class  literary  magazine  published  west  of  the  Mississipi  V.alley,  and  reaches  thousands  of 
households  all  over  the  Pacific  CoasL  instead  of  being  cast  aside  as  soon  as  read.  The  CaLI- 
FORNIA.N  is  carefully  preserved,  is  passed  from  h.and  to  hand,  thus  giving  advertisements  a great 
degree  of  prominence  and  a very  wide  circulation.  Its  advertising  pages  are  few  and  well  dis- 
played, and  the  magazine  carries  a degree  of  influence  very  favorable  to  advertisers.  It  is  a 
standard  medium,  and  care  is  taken  that  no  questionable  advertisements  shall  be  admitted.  In- 
stances .are  not  wanting  in  which  advertisers  have  been  richly  repaid  in  p.atron.age  drawn  to  them 
by  reason  of  their  business  announcements  in  The  Californlan.  And  it  is  proper  to  s.ay  here 
that  our  readers  who  desire  to  purchase  will  do  well  to  deal  with  those  whose  advertisements  they 
find  from  month  to  month  in  The  Californian,  as,  from  the  care  taken,  only  reliable  and  re- 
sponsible houses  are  admitted. 

HOW  TO  SEND  MONEY. 

The  safest  and  best  w.ay  to  send  money  is  by  express,  post-office  order,  or  draft  on  San  Fran- 
cisco. We  will  not  be  responsible  for  money  sent  in  an  other  way.  Address  P 
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202  Sansome  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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